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AT  the  meetmg  of  the  British  As- 
sooiation  in  1867,  Mr.  Thorold 
Bogers  read  a  paper '  On  the  Fonda 
aviolable  for  Developing  the  Machi- 
nery of  Ekincation,'  in  tiie  course  of 
which  he  complained  much  of  the 
want  of  trustworthy  data  on  the 
subject,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
estimating,  with  any  d^ree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  amount  of  endowments 
devoted  to  charitable  uses,  and  es- 
pecially to  tJiis  particular  purpose. 
That  complaint,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed,  represented  £Eurly 
the  state  of  opinion  and  of  know- 
ledge which  then  prevailed  on  a 
matter  of  high  national  interest. 
Thoughtful  men  had  vague  impres- 
sions that  great  resources  available 
for  public  instruction  were  unused. 
Each  was  probably  familiar  with 
the  history  of  some  one  endowed 
school  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
which  he  regarded,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  the  type  of  a  li^ge  class ; 
and  each  felt  the  need  of  some  great 
reformation.  But  no  one  was  able 
to  speak  with  confidence  respecting 
the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
which  was  being  done  by  the  en- 
dowments scattered  through  the 
whole  country  ;  or  the  nature  of  the 
reform  which  would  best  adapt  itself 
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to  SO  large  a  number  of  cases.  Yet 
there  is  no  one  subject  on  which  the 
inducUo  per  enwnerationem  simpU- 
cem,  of  which  Bacon  warns  us,  is 
more  fallacious.  A  large  and  com- 
prehensive induction,  gathered  from 
the  whole  of  the  endowed  schools  of 
the  country,  was  needed  in  order  to 
provide  the  statesman  with  ma- 
terial for  a  sound  judgment,  both  as 
to  their  present  condition,  and  the 
means  of  their  future  improvement. 
The  facts  thus  needed  have  now, 
however,  been  brought  together, 
stated  with  unusual  fulness  and  pre- 
cision, and  generalised  with  much 
skill  by  the  Commission  which  has 
recently  reported  to  Parliament. 
The  Royal  Cfommissioners,  who  were 
nominated  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1 864,  devoted  more  than  three  years 
of  anxious  labour  to  their  task,  and 
have  produced,  as  its  fruit,  a  mass 
of  evidence,  unprecedented  for  its 
size  ;  and  scarcely  less  remarkable 
for  the  weight  of  the  influence 
which  it  is  calculated  to  exert. 
Their  investigations  were  limited  by 
the  terms  of  their  instructions,  to  a 
certain  defined  area.  They  were  not 
empowered  to  concern  themselves 
with  any  endowments  which  had 
been  originally  designed  fi>r  elemen- 
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tarj  instmciion,  or  for  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes  only.  That 
subject  had  been  considered  and 
reported  on  bjr  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Commission  in  1858.  Nor 
were  they  asked  to  report  on  any  of 
the  nine  g^reat  founoiation  schools 
—  Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster, 
Winchester,  Charterhouse,  Rugby, 
Merchant  Taylors',  S.  Paul's,  and 
Shrewsbury:  for  the  condition  of 
those  schools  had  formed  the  subject 
of  a  special  inquiry,  over  the  con- 
duct of  which  Lord  Clarendon  pre- 
sided, and  which  was  completed  in 
1 864.  Between  the  boundaries  in- 
dicated by  the  range  of  these  two 
commissions,  there  lay  a  vaster  area 
of  inquiry  still,  including  nearly  all 
the  endowed  grammar  schools  of 
the  country;  besides  much  other 
educational  apparatus,  such  as  pro- 
prietary, public  and  county  schools 
of  recent  origin,  and  private  schools 
of  all  kinds.  To  this  wide  and 
varied  field.  Lord  Taunton  and  his 
colleagues  were  instructed  to  con- 
€ne  their  researches.  Within  it 
they  found  820  schools  or  depart- 
ments, possessing  permanent  en- 
dowments which  were  either  giv- 
ing, or  were  originally  designed  to 
give,  a  higher  education  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  primary  school. 
The  legal  definition  of  a  grammar 
school  appears  to  be  somewhat  elas- 
tic. But  it  is  found  practically  to 
include  nearly  all  of  these  820  insti- 
tutions, either  on  the  ground  that 
Latin  is  mentioned  in  the  statutes, 
as  a  subject  to  be  taught,  or  be- 
cause the  qualification  prescribed 
for  the  master,  or  the  connection 
established  between  the  school  and 
the  Universities  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  classical  instruction  was 
intended  to  be  provided  by  the 
founder. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the 
charities  to  which  these  schools  be- 
long is  336,201?.  But  of  this  sum 
a  part  is  sometimes  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  almshouses, 
or  to  other  eleemosynary  purposes. 


and  the  net  income  available  for 
the  schools,  after  all  deductions 
are  made  for  management,  amounts 
to  195,184?. ;  besides  14,264?.  for 
separate  exhibitions,  generally  in- 
tended for  the  encouragement  of 
such  pupils  as  proceed  to  the  Uni- 
versities. These  sums  represent, 
however,  verv  imperfectly  the  whole 
resources  of  the  schools;  for,  in 
addition  to  them,  almost  every 
such  foundation  possesses  a  free- 
hold building  and  ground,  to  which 
is  not  unfrequently  added  a  dwell- 
ing-house for  the  head-master, 
and  occasionally  other  boarding- 
houses.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  is  independent  of  any 
fees  which  may  be  charged  for  board 
and  instruction,  and  is  intended  as 
a  provision,  either  for  enabling  poor 
people  to  obtain  instruction  with- 
out payment,  or  at  least  for  cheapen- 
ing a  good  education  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  only  a  part  of  its 
market  price. 

The  amount  of  endowment  varies 
considerably.  The  richest  founds^ 
tion  in  the  kingdom  is  Christ's 
Hospital,  with  a  net  income  of 
42,oooZ.  per  annum  ;  while  a  few 
are  endowed  with  nothing  more 
than  a  small  tenement,  which  serves 
as  a  school- house,  and  a  rent 
charge  of  5?.  or  loZ.  Nine  schools 
possess  annual  inoomes  exceeding 
2,oooZ.  Thirteen  others  have  less 
than  2,000?.,  but  more  than  1,000?. 
Fifty-five  have  less  than  1,000?.,  but 
more  than  500?.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  enjoy  incomes  ranging 
between  100?.  and  500? ;  while  the 
remainder  are  of  less  value  than 
100?.  per  annum. 

The  Commissioners  point  out 
that  the  geographical  distribution  of 
these  foundations  is  very  capricious 
and  irregular.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  the  local  associations  of  testa- 
tors are  wholly  dependent  on  acci- 
dent; and  that  the  migrations  of  the 
population  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  have  causednsome^towns  to 
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decQ.j  and  others  to  increase.  These 
endowments  never  attempted  at 
imj  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country  on 
any  comprehensive  system ;  and  if 
they  had  ever  been  adjusted  with 
that  view,  the  arrangement  wonld, 
for  varions  reasons,  be  wholly  in- 
adequate to  our  modern  necessities. 
On  t^e  whole,  though  there  are 
a  few  glaring  cases  of  misplaced 
wealth  in  one  direction,  i^d  of  edu- 
cational destitution  in  another,  the 
grievance  of  bad  local  distribution 
is  one  of  the  least  important  which 
the  Commissioners  reveal  The 
London  district  has  property  for 
educational  purposes  yielding  a 
net  income  of  56,000!.  ;  that  of 
the  county  of  Yorkshire  exceeds 
1 8,oooZ. ;  that  of  Lancashire  9,000!., 
Lincolnshire  7,000!.,  while  Corn- 
wall, which  stands  lowest  in  the  list, 
possesses  no  more  than  400Z.  per 
annum  as  grammar  school  income, 
and  its  school  buildings  are  reported 
by  the  Commissioners  to  be  mean 
and  of  little  value.  Of  532  towns 
in  England  and  Wales  containing 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  304 
possess  endowments  available  for 
higher  education ;  and  the  re- 
maining 228,  of  which  the  large 
majority  are  of  modem  growth, 
are  without  any  such  provision. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many 
of  the  richer  foundations  are  in 
obscure  country  towns,  or  rural 
villages.  But  this  is  not  after  all 
a  very  serious  evil.  Locomotion 
is  now  so  easy,  that  no  place  worth 
goine  to  can  be  regarded  as  inac- 
cessible ;  and  if  a  school  is  mainly 
designed  for  boarders,  there  are 
many  advantages  in  sustaining  it 
in  a  sheltered  place,  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation,  even  when  its 
size  is  altogether  disproportioned 
to  the  requirements  of  its  own 
neighbourhood.  It  is  only  for  day- 
schools  that  a  more  equitable  local 
distribution  of  endowments  is  to  be 
desired.  And  in  fulfilling  this  task, 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  fix  the 


grade  or  educational  character  of 
the  schools  which  exist,  and  to 
apply  a  few  wasted  incomes  to  the 
creation  of  new  schools  in  places 
now  insufficiently  supplied,  than  to 
demand  the  absolute  removal  of 
many  schools  from  the  present  pri- 
vileged centres. 

Yet  the  most  serious  revelations 
of  the  Conmiissioners,  and  those  in 
regard  to  which  the  public  con- 
science requires  to  be  most  pro- 
foundly stirred,  relate,  not  to  the 
wealth  but  to  the  educational  con- 
dition of  these  establishments.  The 
questions,  'What  are  the  schools 
actually  doing  ?  '  *  How  many  scho- 
lars  are  taught  ?  '  and '  What  is  the 
worth  of  the  instruction  which  they 
receive  ? '  have  been  asked  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  answered  with 
an  elaborate  completeness  which 
was  not  attained  and  scarcely  aimed 
at  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
inquiries — certainly  not  by  Lord 
Clarendon's  Commission,  which  was 
content  to  take  its  account  of  Eton 
and  Harrow  from  pubHc  documents, 
from  the  testimony  of  parents, 
from  masters  past  and  present,  from 
University  professors,  from  local 
residents;  from  every  quarter,  in 
short,  except  from  the  schools  them- 
selves, whose  pupils  they  did  not 
examine,  and  whose  systems  of  in- 
struction they  therefore  estimated 
at  second  hand  only.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  such  questions 
respecting  the  internal  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  endowed  schools 
had  never  been  officially  asked  be- 
fore. LordBrougham'sConmiission, 
which  pursued  its  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  public  charities  from 
1820  to  1830,  collected  a  vast  mass 
of  facts  respecting  them,  the  estates 
they  held  in  trust,  their  value,  and 
the  mode  of  their  administration. 
But  that  inquiry  did  not  extend  to 
the  educational  character  of  the 
schools.  No  scholars  were  examined, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
measure  the  worth  of  the  teaching 
they  received.     In  the  present  case, 
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the  inqniry  was  mainly  dired^d  ta 
these  spemal  ends.  And  the  result 
of  that  inquiry  was  even  less  satis- 
^tory  than  that  of  the  former  in- 
quisition into  the  management  of 
the  trust  property.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  820  schools  is  returned 
at  36,874,  or  9,279  boarders  and 
27,595  day  scholars;  a  total  appa- 
rently large,  but  really  very  small, 
when  the  amount  of  the  incomes, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  school  pre- 
mises are  considered,  and  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind,  that  the  latter 
number  is  largely  swollen  by  the 
disproportionate  attendance  of  very 
poor  children  in  those  of  the  schools 
which  have  ceased  to  give  anything 
bettel'  than  the  humblest  elementary 
instruction.  If  this  number  of 
scholars  were  well  taught,  however, 
there  would  be  little  ground  for 
public  indignation;  although  there 
would  still  be  grave  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  system  was  not  so 
costly  and  so  unequal  as  to  demand 
energetic  reform.  But  they  are  not 
well  taught.  The  evidence  of  this 
flMst  fills  many  volumes,  and  cannot 
easily  be  summarised.  But  it  is 
unequivocal,  and  has  been  set  forth 
in  great  detail.  Perhaps  the  best 
proof  which  could  be  given  of  its 
truth  lies  in  the  fact,  that  although, 
for  some  months,  statements  of  the 
most  damaging  character  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  schools  have 
been  before  the  public ;  scarcely 
one  instance  has  occurred  in  which 
they  have  been  called  in  question, 
and  not  one  in  which  they  have 
been  refuted.  The  whole  body  of 
testimony  is  conclusive  on  these 
points:  that  the  buildings  and 
school  fdpniture  are  in  a  majority 
of  cases  most  unsatisBetctory ;  that 
the  number  of  scholars  who  are  ob- 
taining the  sort  of  education  in  Latin 
and  Greek  contemplated  by  the 
founders  is  very  small,  and  is  con- 
stantly diminislung;  that  the  general 
instruction  in  other  subjects  is  es- 
pecially unsound,  the  very  existence 
of  statutes  prescribing  the  ancient 


learning  oftessi  serving  as  a  reascm 
for  withholding  any  modem  addition 
to  it ;  and  that,  with  a  few  honour- 
able exceptions,  the  endowed  gram- 
mar schools  are  characterised  by 
inefficient  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  bodies,  and  by 
languor  and  feebleness  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 

It  fell  to  my  lot,  as  one  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  to  conduct 
so  much  of  the  local  inquiry  as 
concerned  ihe  counties  of  Yoricrfirre 
and  Durham  and  a  part  of  West- 
moreland. In  that  capacity  I  visited 
128  out  of  the  820  schools  reported 
on  by  the  Conmiissioners.  The 
gross  income  of  all  these  schools, 
exclusive  of  all  fees  received  from 
the  parents,  is  nearly  30,000?.  per 
annum.  About  25  of  them  are 
humble  village  schools,  which  now 
make  no  pretension  to  rank  above 
the  ordinary  National  School,  or 
even  to  compete  wiiji  it.  But  at 
least  100  of  tbem  retain  the  title  of 
grammar  school,  and  profess  to  be 
doing  higher  than  elementary  work. 
Of  these  I  found  five  large  and 
flourishing,  sustaining  a  high  cha- 
racter for  general  usefhlness,  and 
giving  to  a  good  proportion  of  the 
scholars  the  training  which  would 
enable  them  to  proceed  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  with  credit.  About 
ten  others  are  small  useful  schools 
teaching  Latin  honestly  to  about  half 
of  the  scholars,  and  occasionally 
sending  a  boy  to  the  University. 
Perhaps  ten  ouiers  would  in  general 
be  entitled  to  rank  with  fair  National 
Schools,  in  which  two  or  three  upper 
boys  are  also  receiving  a  little  in^ 
struction  in  mathematics  or  elemen- 
tary Latin.  But  the  rest  are  very 
much  below  the  level  of  the  schools 
which  are  inspected  and  aided  by 
the  Privy  Council.  In  mere  mate- 
rial equipment  of  desks,  books,  and 
other  teaching  apparatus,  they  are 
fiir  inferior  ;  in  method,  in  organi- 
sation, in  knowledge  of  the  sim- 
plest rudiments,  and  particularly  in 
that  mental  activity  and  brightness 
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wMcki^waTB^idiBniclTerkle^a  really 
effioie&t  school,  iheUr  defioieneids 
are  still  move  atnkingi  Testimony 
similar  to  this  ia  given  in  melan* 
oholy  profdsion  &ronghont  i^e 
whole  of  the  reports,  particnlarly 
by  Mr.  Feaanm  aiid  by  Mr.  Bryce, 
each  ci  whom  visited  a'  district 
which,  like  my  own,  was  especially 
rich  in  example,  both  of  the  good 
aad  evil  of  the  present  system. 

Many  reasons  are  assigned  by 
ifae  Oommissioners  £[>r  idiis  state  of 
tilings,  and  in  the  second  chapter 
of  t&irrepcnrt,  there  is  an  ezhana- 
tm  examination  of  them  in  their 
proper  order.  The  trusts  are  often 
hadJy  ccmstitnted:  some  ase  close 
corporations  of  pijvate  friends,  some 
are  small  bodies  of  vestrymen) 
Olftitrs  are  municipal  or  trading  comr 
paniea  In  some  cases  they  are 
composed  of  too  many  members,  in 
othov  of  too  few  7  in  some  the 
trustees  are  too  remote  from  the 
place  to  have  any  interest  in  its 
wel&re,  in  others  they  are  so  closely 
identified  with  it,  that  their  whole 
p(^(^n  selfish  said  narrow,  and  they 
ore  absolutely  incapable  of  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  district^  and  of  its  ednca- 
tioniMl  wants.  In  all,  they  are  isow 
latedfromeach  other,  self-controlled, 
and  often  practically  self-constip 
tnted ;  without  motive  for  activity, 
or  any  external  aid  or  gnidance,  as 
to  the  form  winch  a  wise  activity 
should  assume.  Above  all,  they  are, 
in  every  case,  hampered  by  tradi- 
tions, by  founders'  wills  and  statu- 
toiy  provisions,  which  they  cannot 
carry  out  if  they  wish,  but  which 
effectually  prevent  them  from 
making  any  organic  improvements. 
They  are  generally  powerless  in  the 
adnunistration  or  government  of  a 
school,  seldom  cause  any  examina- 
tion c^  report  to  be  made  concern- 
ing it;  and  even  in  the  last  resort 
they  are  virtually  unable  to  dismiss 
an  incompetent  or  negligent  master. 
For  it  is  one  of  the  curious  anoma- 
lies of  the  present  system,  that  a 


grammar  sohoc^  master  generally 
enjoys  a  freehold  in  his  office.  Like 
a  bishop^  or  a  judge,  he  iholds  it 
quamdm  se  bene  gesserU;  ^aad  the 
legal  interpretation  of  thi»  is,  until 
some  reason  shall  be  assigned  for 
dismissing  him  which  shall  be  satis*- 
frietory  to  a  court  of  equity.  And 
it  is  certain  that  no  &idt,  short  of 
actually  shutting  up  the  school,  or 
living  an  openly  immoral  and  8can«> 
dalous  life,  will  ordinarily  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  court.  And  iience  iis 
jurisdiction  is  seldom  or  never  ap*- 
pealed  to,  and  the  master  holds 
his  appointment  for  life.  I  have  in 
my  mind  one  great  school,  wiUi  a 
yearly  endowment  of  nearly  i,ooo^., 
which  has  so  declined  through  ne^ 
ligence  and  mismanagement^  that 
there  are  not  now  more  than  ten 
boys  in  attendance,  and  these  are 
very  imperfectly  taught;  There 
are  two  foundation  masters,  both 
clergymen,  who  say  frankly  that 
they  have  no  |dans  for  improving  the 
school,  and  no  expectation  of  doing 
so;  in  fact,  that  as  their  incomes 
^re  secure,  they  have  no  particular 
motive  to  desire  a  change.  Yet 
each  of  tiiese  gentlemen  continues 
86  bene  gerere  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  law, 
and  to  be  practically  irremovable. 

No  one  could  possibly  visit  in 
succession  a. number  of  these  insti- 
tutions without  feeling  some  reve- 
rence for  their  ancient  and  historical 
character,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
see  them  ruthlessly  destroyed.  In- 
deed, it  is  because  of  th^  deep- 
rooted  traditions  that  they  are  cap- 
able of  rendering  a  service  to  Eng- 
lish education,  which  is  &r  in  excess 
6f  the  power  represented  by  their 
money  wealth.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
many  of  them  were  not  only  un- 
suited  to  modem  requirements,  but 
proud  of  their  immobility,  and  un- 
likely, except  in  obedience  to  some 
strong  external  stimulus,  to  make 
the  smallest  effi)rt  to  meet  them. 
One  can  understand  and  respect 
the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  who 
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takes  his  stand  resolutely  swper 
vias  aaitiquasy  who  refiises  to  be 
beguiled  by  modem  innovations, 
into  a  neglect  of  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  school  founders ; 
and  who  stedfastly  narrows  his  own 
aims  in  the  direction  of  an  ideal  of 
scholarship,  which  he  has  learned 
from  Asclukm,  from  Milton,  or  from 
Busby.  And  one  may  view,  not 
without  respect,  though  perhaps 
with  less  sympathy,  the  teacher 
who,  finding  the  ancient  grammar 
school  theory  hopelessly  untenable, 
determines  to  disregard  it  altoge- 
ther, and  to  lay  himself  out  to  meet 
the  importunate  and  not  very  intel- 
ligent demands  of  a  restless  and 
mercantile  age.  But  the  saddest 
part  of  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
missioners appears  to  have  been  the 
discovery,  that  four  fifths  of  the 
grammar  schools  are  Ailfilling  nei- 
ther the  one  purpose  nor  the  other; 
that  the  ancient  ordinances  are  con- 
stantly quoted  as  a  reason  for  not 
giving  a  good  modem  education, 
while  the  demands  of  modem  pa- 
rents and  of  modem  business  frir- 
nish  an  equally  good  excuse  for  the 
decay  of  the  old  grammatical  dis- 
cipline. On  the  whole  it  is  manifest 
that  there  is  in  this  country  a  vast 
mass  of  machinery  which,  however 
rusty  and  antiquated,  is  capable, 
under  right  supervision,  of  being 
rendered  highly  efiective ;  but  which, 
at  present,  often  produces  positive 
mischief,  and  certainly  yields  re- 
sults miserably  inadequate  to  its 
costliness,  and  to  the  educational 
wants  of  the  community  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  designed. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  inquired, 
*What  are  the  means  which  the 
present  state  of  the  law  afibrds  for 
remedying  this  state  of  things?' 
For  it  is  always  wise  before  canvass- 
ing the  merits  of  new  propositions, 
which  must,  because  they  are  new, 
appear  more  or  less  revolutionary, 
to  estimate  fairly  the  dynamic  force 


of  the  reforming  apparatus  which 
already  exists.  J^ow  there  are  three 
distinct  authorities  which  have  from 
time  to  time  interposed  for  the 
better  regulation  of  educational 
charities — ParHament,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Charity  Com- 
mission.^ It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  aid  of  Parliament  is  seldom 
invoked,  because  the  passing  of  a 
private  Act  through  the  legislature 
is  a  troublesome  and  difficult  pro- 
cess, only  justifiable  in  cases  where 
great  abuses  cry  very  loudly  for 
redress.  Moreover,  such  Acts  are 
purely  local  and  exceptional,  aixd 
are  obtained  at  the  instance  of  a 
particular  body  of  persons,  more 
or  less  influential,  who  are  quite  as 
likely  to  be  animated  by  narrow, 
personal,  or  class  interests  as  by 
considerations  of  public  policy.  In 
effect  the  schemes  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  have  not  unfrequently 
created  new  and  close  corporations 
with  special  powers,  which  rendered 
them  less  amenable  to  public  opinion 
than  ordinary  boards  of  truisteeB ; 
and  have  thus  rather  increased  thaji 
diminished  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  schools  on  any  large 
or  comprehensive  principle.  The 
schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  have  laboured  under 
similar  defects,  because  they  have 
dealt  with  charities,  one  by  one,  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  and  without 
reference  to  any  fixed  rule.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  read  a  great  many 
Chancery  schemes  for  Qie  govern- 
ment of  schools,  and  I  observe  a 
curious  absence  of  any  uniformity 
or  coherence  among  them.  They 
are  often  timid  in  enforcing  the 
reforms  most  needed,  and  yet  so 
minute  and  exacting  on  many  points 
of  detail  that  they  leave  no  scope 
for  future  development  or  adap^ 
tion.  '  They  often  witness,'  as  Mr. 
Bryce  remarks,  'to  an  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  educational 
functions  of  a  school.     There  is  no 
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reason  why  lawyers  should  know 
asjUimg  more  about  teaching  than 
ttticheis  know  about  law,  and  these 
achemes  often  handle  questions  on 
wBiefa  none  but  a  man  of  practical 
experience  in  teaching  can  form  a 
sound  opinion.'  It  has  sometimes 
happened  to  me  to  Tisit  schools 
al  work  under  recent  Chancery 
schemes,  of  eight  or  ten  years  old ; 
wiiich  ruled  the  subjects  of  instmc- 
tkm,  the  fees  to  be  paid,  the  distri- 
bution of  duties  among  the  seyeral 
masters,  and  the  proportion  of 
adiolu^  in  the  various  classes,  in  a 
mazmear  so  unwise  and  impracti- 
»b]e  that  the  last  state  of  the  school 
seemed  to  be  worse  than  the  first. 
There  is,  besides,  the  Chariiy  Com- 
misaon,  which  has  often  interposed 
most  beneficially,  and  which  has 
acquired  increaised  powers  by  a 
series  of  recent  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Bat  although  the  Charity  Commis- 
sicm  has  power  to  deal  summarily 
with  a  large  number  of  cases,  and 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
oY&t  the  administration  of  funds,  it 
is  in  fiKst  nothing  but  a  minor  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  is  bound  by  the 
same  general  rules.  The  evidence 
of  this  &ct  is  g^ven  in  detail  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Commissioners* 
report^  and  in  the  oral  testimony  of 
"Mr,  ^11  and  Mr.  EUire,  which  is 
printed  in  the  fifth  volume. 

Whether,  therefore,  schemes  for 
the  reformation  of  educational  en-* 
dowments  proceed  from  Parliament, 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  from, 
the  Charity  Commission,  they  are 
at  present  all  liable  to  the  same 
fimdamental  objections.  They  are 
framed  at  the  request  or  remon- 
stiance  of  the  local  people,  not 
otherwise ;  so  that,  unless  such  re- 
monstrances are  made  nothing  is 
done,  for  no  one  of  these  three  au- 
thorities ever  takes  the  initiative. 
'TJnl^s,'  as  Mr.  Fearon  says,  'there 
should  be  some  one  with  a  long 
parse  and  a  relish  for  litigation,  a 
charity  may  remain  for  ages  unre- 
formed.'  And  these  schemes  are  all, 


it  must  be  remembered,  separate, 
single  acts,  out  of  harmony  with  each 
ot^er,  and  bearing  no  fixed  relation 
to  any  general  law  as  to  the  kind  of 
education  needed  by  the  countay,  or 
the  proper  distribution  of  it.  More- 
over, they  provide  no  means  for  se- 
curing the  fulfilment  of  their  own 
provisions.  Even  the  Charity  Com- 
mission exercises  no  supervision, 
employs  no  educational  inspectors, 
and  receives  no  reports  on  the  con- 
tinued efficiency  of  the  schools  which 
it  has  reorganised.  Nor  is  therein 
these  schemes  any  elasticity, — any 
provision  for  the  development  of 
the  schools  according  to  new  needs 
as  they  arise,  or  any  means  of  keep- 
ing them  en  rapport  with  the  im- 
proved ideal  of  education  which,  it 
may  be  presumed,  each  generation 
will  form  for  itself.  Lf^tly,  they 
are  all  alike  fettered,  or  at  least 
powerfiilly  influenced,  by  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders,  as  expressed 
in  the  original  wills  or  statutes. 
'  It  is  not  the  business  of  this  court, '^ 
said  Lord  Eldon  in  one  of  his  most 
&mous  judgments,  ^  to  determine 
what  will  be  most  useful ;  its  busi- 
ness is  to  determine  what  is  the 
intention  of  the  donor.'  The  one 
rale  of  action  in  parliamentary  and 
Chancery  schemes  alike  has  been 
to  keep  as  near  as  possible  *to  the 
intention  of  the  testator,  however 
mischievous  or  short-sighted  that 
intention  may  have  been.  I  may 
give  one  instance  of  this  which  ha^ 
lately  come  within  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

Among  the  schools  reported  on 
hy  the  Commissioners  is  one  in  a 
northern  village  endowed  with  a 
rent-charge  of  Sol,,  which  the  tes- 
tator required  to  be  paid  in  two 
sums  of  50Z.  and  30Z.  to  a  head  and 
second  master,  each  of  whom  was  to 
be  in  holy  orders ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment he  desires  shall  continue  '  so 
long  as  monarchy  and  Protestant 
episcopacy  shall  remain  in  the  land.^ 
When  I  visited  the  place  I  found 
that  one  part  of  this  testament  was! 
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^eeessanlydisobejed,  for  no  clefi^j- 
masi  -could  be  obtained  for  ^oL  a 
year  to  teach  the  lower  department 
of  an  ^ementary  school.  But  the 
nominal  head-master  was  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  who  received  the  50Z. 
as  port  of  his  stipend,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over 
the  work  of  the  under-master, — a 
humble  parochial  '  dominie '  of  the 
old  type.  There  is  no  other  school 
in  the  village ;  no  one  in  it  learns 
Latin ;  and  the  work  to  be  done  in 
it  is  clearly  more  suited  for  an  or- 
dinary trained  teacher  than  for  a 
clergyman.  K  this  village  were 
without  an  endowment^  it  would 
probably  possess  a  good  modem 
school,  under  a  certificated  teacher, 
and  receive  the  (xovemment  graat 
and  inspection.  But  at  present  the 
instruction  is  very  low,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  raised  by  a  gentleman 
who  feels  that  his  supervision  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls  is  merely 
noxoinal,  and  that  the  spiritual  care 
of  the  parish  is  his  proper  work. 
The  other  day  a  scheme  was  pro- 
pounded, for  enskbling  the  trustees 
to  appoint  as  a  schoolmaster  some 
one  who  should  not  necessarily  be 
a  clergyman :  memorials  were  pre- 
pared on  both  sides ;  the  case  was  ar- 
gued before  Vice- Chancellor  Stuart, 
who  ruled  the  rejection  o£  the 
scheme,  on  the  ground  that  the 
intentions  of  the  testator  were  per- 
fectly clear,  and  must  not  be  vio- 
lated. It  was  in  evidence  that  the 
trustees  were  peremptorily  ordered 
by  the  will  to  elect  a  clergyman, 
and  that  a  clergyman  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  duty ;  and 
so  the  liberty  prayed  for  by  the 
memorialists  could  not  be  granted. 
Thus  the  poor  little  children  of  this 
village  are  doomed,  for  all  future 
time,  to  have  an  anomalous  and  un- 
satis&otory  National  School,  and  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  those 
influences  by  which  in  our  time 
National  Schools  are  being  so  much 
improved ;  because  ^,  B.,  who  lived 
1 50  years  ago  and  knew  nothing  of 


thos^  ikifluences,  had  a  i^MoryHmt 
clergymen  were  the  best  eleslenl*- 
ary  teachers,  and  possessed  moa^ 
enough  to  enforce  the  acoeptaoioe 
of  tlttit  theory  upon  posterity. 

This  decisioil  is  typical  of  the 
method  of  procedure  in  scores  of 
oiher  cases,  and  of  the  tendemeos 
with  which  the  law  lecarda  ihe 
^ncies  and  even  the  folhes  of  tes- 
tators. It  in  true  the  provisions 
laid  down  in  wills  are  sometimes  so 
preposterous,  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  carry  them  out.  Forsneh 
cases  the  doctrine  of  oy-pres  has 
been  invented,  and  by  it  the  court 
tries  to  go  as  nter  to  the  fuifilmeKit 
of  an  impracticable  ori  foolish  will 
as  it  decently  can.  One  Brown 
leaves  a  sum  of  30,0002.  to  the  Uni- 
versiiy  of  London, — not  to  aid  it  in 
the  great  work  which  that  institu- 
tion was  established  to  fulfil,  but 
to  enable  it  to  found  and  to  super* 
intend  an  institution  for  curing  the 
maladies  of  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
Years  pass  on,  legal  proceedings 
have  been  instituted,  and  Hhe 
senate  of  the  University  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  agree  with  the 
lawyers,  as  to  a  course  of  action 
which  shall  be  near  enough  to 
Brown's  will,  to  enable  them  to 
escape  the  legal  forfeiture  .of  the 
estate,  and  yet  not  so  near  to  it  as 
to  incur,  the  ridicule  of  all  ike  Uni- 
versities of  Europe.  In  Yorkshire, 
Christopher  Tancred  bequeaths  a 
large  sum  in  order  that  twelve  pezu 
sons  shall  for  ever  reside  in  Whizley 
manor  house,  with  a  cook  and  three 
maid-servants,  and  hear  prayers 
every  morning  and  evening  bA  sik 
o'clock,  and  listen  to  a  sermon  an- 
nually on  the  birthday  of  the  said 
Christopher  Tancred  in  perpetual 
commemoration  of  his  virtues ;  and 
further,  that  the  trustees  shall  keep 
his  park  till  the  end  of  time  duly 
stocked  with  40  fallow  deer.  Another 
leaves  money,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  for  ever  devoted  to  the 
release  of  British  captives  iu  Barr 
bary.      Others    do    their    best    to 
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pMLpense  tbeir  sttCceBBOKS;  by  per-^ 
petaatmg,  in  prosperoos  <imes,  the 
misohievoiis  prftotioe  of  doling  out 
bread,  or  apprentioe  fees,  or  smali 
sums  of  money  at  the  oliicrch  door. 
Oelyihe  oUier  day  a  will  was  proved 
in  London,  in  which  a  legacy  of 
i,6oo2.  was  beqneatbed  to  form  a 
psfpetnal  provision  for  the  ^  cloth- 
ing of  the  children  in  Barstow 
Snnday  School.'  Now,  without 
knowing  anything  of  Barstow  or 
its  Snnday  school,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  feresee  the  inevitable  difficulties 
and  vexations  which  will  arise  in 
the  interpretation  of  this  bequest, 
say  ten  years  hence,  when  Barstow 
Sunday  School  is  extinct,  or  when, 
as  is  nroch  m<»«  likely,  it  is  thronged 
by  the  less  reputable  children  of  the 
neighboanng  villages,  in  order  to 
establish  a  claim  for  some  clothes ; 
or  when  the  teaebers  qnarrel,  and 
the  school  falls  into  the  hands  of 
another  religious  parfy;  and  there 
may  be,  perchance,  two  Barstow 
Snnday  Schools,  each  urging  its 
claka  to*  be  the  gennine  represen- 
tative  of  the  testator's  protege,  A 
moment's  consideration  of  the  loose 
organisation,  and  uncertain  manage* 
ment  which  generally  characterise 
a  Sunday  school,  will  suffice  to 
justify  a  very.  ssi&  prophecy,  that 
the  whole  of  the  i  fiool,  will  have 
been  wasted  in  htigation,  or  some 
still  worse  form,  of  extravagance, 
before  one  generation  has  passed 
away.*  There  is  something  pain- 
ful, almost  ludicrous,  in  the  efforts 
of  learned  judges  to  find  out  what  is 
the  closest  approximation  to  absurd 
diieetiona  like  these^  for  which  some 
&int  show  of  reason  may  be  found. 


*  Here  is  money  for  the  relief  of 
Barbary  captives,'  says  the  court. 

*  But  there  are  no  Barbary  captives. 
Then  let  us  see  how  near  we  can  go 
to  a  Barbary  captive.  For  the  will 
of  the  donor,  however  inapplicable 
to  our  times,  is  in  a  manner  sacred^ 
and  of  perpetual  obligation.' 

We  are  here  brought  fi^e  to  &ce 
with  a  grave  question,  fkr  too  com- 
plex and  ext^isive  to  be  adequately 
discussed  here.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  statesmanship  of  the 
ftiture  will  revise  the  whole  law  of 
inheritance,  and  ask  itself  boldly  by 
what  right  the  men  of  each  succeed- 
ing generation  are  thus  to  burden 
their  successors  with  obligations 
which  are  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
and  which  cannot  even  be  approx- 
imately fyfiUed  without  positive 
injury  to  the  pubHo  welfare.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  here,  that  the 
right  of  bequest  is  not  a  natund 
right,  but  a  creature  of  the  law; 
and  that  it  exists,  if  at  all,  for 
public  interests  only.  The  old 
common  law  of  England  placed 
great  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
&is  privilege.  None  of  a  man's 
real  property,  and  no  more  than 
one-third  of  his  personaliy,  was 
placed  absolutely  at  his  posthu- 
mous disposal  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. Henry  VHI.'s  Statute  of 
Wills  conceded  the  right  to  be- 
queath realty ;  and  a  series  of  local 
Acts,  espeoijJly  those  of  4  &  5  Wil- 
liam &  Mary,  2^3  Anne,  and 
1 1  Gteorge  I.,  referring  respectively 
to  the  province  of  York,  to  Wales, 
and  to  London,  removed  one  by 
one  all  the  restrictions  upon  the 
right  of  disposing  of  personal  pro* 


'  It  w  pleasant  to  refer  to  one  munificent  foundation  of  our  own  day,  which  promises 
to  escape  the  curse  of  barrenness  so  often  the  lot  of  educational  endowments.  Mr. 
WhitvoitJfs  exhibitions  for  the  enoonragement  of  scientific  instruction  and  mechanical 
s1e31  have  been  placed  on  a  basis  as  creditable  to  his  forethought  and  to  his  praetical 
viidom,  as  to  his  liberality.    He  establishes  no  corporation  of  private  trustees,  with 

rrer  of  self -renewal ;  nor  does  he  define  too  rigidly  the  mode  in  which  his  wishes  shall 
for  ever  carried  out.  But  he  places  on  record,  in  plain  terms,  the  object  he  desires  to 
ittain ;  offers  a  provisional  scheme  of  operations  for  his  own  lifetime ;  and  commits  the 
whole  management  of  the  fund,  and  the  duty  of  adapting  it  to  future  requirements,  to  the 
^lord  Pkwideiit  of  theCkmiicil,  or  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  time  beisg.   ! 
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perty.  The  whole  of  the  legislation 
of  the  last  300  years,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  decisions  in  courts  of  justice, 
has  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  State  is  interested  in  encou- 
raging the  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
and  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  guarantee  to  its  posses- 
sors the  largest  liberty  in  disposing 
of  it.  And  hence  that  reverential 
regard  for  the  rights,  and  even  for 
the  whims  of  testators,  which  has 
become  a  sort  of  social  superstition 
in  England.  Some  day  we  shall 
awake  to'  the  belief  that  in  this 
matter  the  State  has  higher  aims 
and  higher  functions  than  are 
concerned  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth ;  and  that  among  them  is 
included  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  on  which  private  pro- 
perty shall  be  devoted  to  public 
purposes ;  and  to  control  all  machi- 
nery which  undertakes  to  do  any 
part  of  the  State's  work.  When  a 
man  leaves  money  to  me,  clogged 
with  minute  and  vexatious  regu- 
lations as  to  how  I  shall  spend  it,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  legacy  if 
I  do  not  like  the  conditions.  But 
the  State  never  exercises  this  dis- 
cretion. She  is  always  ready  to 
accept  any  trust,  however  incon- 
venient ;  and  to  guarantee  the  per- 
petual expenditure  of  money  even 
for  her  own  purposes,  according  to 
any  instructions  she  may  receive, 
whether  she  approves  of  them  or 
not. 

Consider  this — ^that  by  our  pre- 
sent practice  we  actually  elevate 
to  the  rank  of  legislators  a  body  of 
men  who  have  held  no  other  title  to 
exercise  such  a  function  than  the  ac- 
cidental possession  of  money.  Here 
is  a  property  qualification  of  the 
worst  kind.  At  this  moment,  much 
of  the  education  of  the  countiy,  and 
many  of  our  most  important  public 
and  social  interests,  are  regulated  by 
a  confused  code  of  laws,  which  has 
never  been  consciously  sanctioned 
by  the  supreme  legislature,  but  is 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  amateur 


statesmen,  many  of  whom  were  not 
wise,  few  of  whom  possessed  any  po- 
liticfd  foresight,  and  all  of  whom  were 
completely  destitute  of  any  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  public.  Yet  it 
is  to  this  parliament  of  dead  men — 
self-constituted,  heterogeneous,  and 
wholly  incompetent — that  we  are 
accustomed  to  pay  as  much  defer- 
ence, and  to  assign  as  much  real 
power  as  to  Eling,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons put  together.  We  deal  more 
tendeny  with  its  caprices,  we  seek 
more  anxiously  to  interpret  its 
utterances,  we  are  in  far  greater 
dread  of-  overruling  or  revoking  its 
decisions.  The  explanation  of  this 
poHcy  is  not  far  to  seek,  but  it  is  to 
be  found  rather  in  sentiment  than 
in  reason.  It  is  the  name  of  bene- 
volence which  beguiles  our  judg- 
ment. All  our  kindest  instincts,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  Christian  edu- 
cation, tend  to  beget  an  impression 
that  charity,  almsgiving,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  ignorant  or  the  help- 
less, are  very  sacred  things  ;  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  look 
with  fresh  eyes  upon  the  question 
whether,  afber  all,  there  is  any  real 
sacrifice  or  self-denial  in  trying  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  our 
money  when  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  us  to  enjoy  it.  Says  the  Duke 
to  Claudio  in  '  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure' — 

If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 
For  like  the  ass  whose  back  with  ingota 

bows, 
Thou  bearest  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  jour^ 

ney, 
And  Death  unloads  thee. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  arrange^ 
ment  to  which  your  'pious  founder* 
declines  to  submit.  He  refuses  to 
be  unladen  by  death,  of  his  wealth, 
or  of  the  influence  which  wealth 
gives.  He  will  not  leave  his  suc- 
cessors at  liberty  to  use  their  own 
discretion  as  to  the  disposal  of  what 
once  was  his  share ;  but  claims  to 
go  on  controlling  it,  and  thus  to 
purchase  a  iquasi-immortality  for 
himself.      In  a/se^^^ipt  contem- 
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plated  by  the  apostle,  *  cliaritj  *  is 
made  to  *  cover  a  multitade  of  sins.' 
That  fair  and  venerable  name  serves 
often  as  tbe  mask  for  selfishness, 
vanity,  and  vulgar  ostentation ;  and, 
in  the  matter  of  public  instraction, 
has  been  made  the  pretext  for 
fTiftfnfftjiiiTig  foolish  and  impracti- 
cable theories  so  long,  that  one  may 
say  advisedly  and  with  all  sadness, 
it  has  proved  the  means  of  lower- 
ing the  educational  standard,  and 
of  repressing  the  intellectoal  ener- 
gies of  the  whole  British  people. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  ours 
is  almost  the  only  civilised  country 
in  which  this  state  of  things  exists. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  nis  very 
valuable  report  to  the  Conmiis- 
sioners,  points  out  that  it  is  simply 
impossible,  for  example,  in  France. 
There,  the  right  of  alienating  pro- 
perty from  children  and  heirs  is 
nu*  more  restricted  than  in  our  own 
countiy,  and  it  is  only  a  small 
amount,  varying  according  to  the 
number  of  his  family,  which  is  at  a 
man's  disposal  for  public  purposes. 
But  in  bequeathing  money  for  such 
purposes,  ne  is  not  at  liberty,  as  a 
man  is  in  England,  to  name  a  body 
of  private  trustees  who  shall  carry 
on  a  school,  or  set  up  an  alms- 
house, according  to  his  personal 
instructions.  By  the  *  Code  Napo- 
l^n  '  (article  913),  a  founder  must 
entarust  his  bequest  for  charitable 
purposes,  to  a  jpersonne  dvUe,  de- 
■  fined  as  an  '  ^tre  fictif  auquel  la  loi 
reconnait  une  partie  des  droits  qui 
i^partiennent  aux  personnes  ordi- 
I  naires,  et  qui  peuvent  recevoir  des 
[  liberality. '  Such  a  personne  civile 
'  must,  therefore,  be  a  public  es- 
tablishment, a  public  hospital,  a 
ehurch,  a  commune,  or  some  corpo- 
ration, recognised  by  the  law  as 
one  of  public  utility,  and  respon- 
/  sible  to  the  law  for  the  administra- 
f  tion  of  its  funds.*  And  if  a  chari- 
table bequest  is  hampered  with  any 
conditions  which  are  unsuitable  or 


unworkable,  which  would  place  the 
proposed  institution  out  of  the  reach 
of  inspection,  or  give  to  any  other 
than  the  recognised  authority  the 
power  of  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers ;  if,  in  short, 
the  bequest  contain  any  provision 
which  was  contrary  to  a  clearly 
defined  public  policy,  it  is  ipso 
facto  null  and  void.  In  Prussia, 
the  state  assumes  the  regulation  of 
every  institution  which  claims  to 
discharge  any  public  ftinction ;  and 
Mr.  Arnold  pomts  out  (p.  555,  vol. 
vi.)  that  while  the  tendency  of 
legislation  in  that  country  has  been 
to  control,  and  gradually  to  appro- 
priate to  itself  tiie  rights  of  private 
patrons,  we  in  England  have  actu- 
ally allowed  those  great  royal  foun- 
dations of  which  the  state,  as  re- 
presented by  the  king,  is  the  origi- 
nal patron,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
private  bodies — close  corporations, 
as  irresponsible,  as  tenacious  of 
their  own  vested  rights,  as  if  they 
were  the  inheritors  of  a  private 
trust. 

Ere  long  it  may  be  hoped  that 
statesmen  will  try  to  estimate  the 
enormous  mischief  which  is  done  in 
England  under  the  name  of  benevo- 
lence; and  will  see  the  need  of  a 
more  energetic  and  organised  super- 
vision of  all  public  charities.  When 
they  do  this,  they  will  certainly  be 
prepared  to  go  a  step  farther,  and 
while  permitting  the  free  exercise 
of  testamentary  rights  (u  between 
persons  and  persons,  will  make  it 
illegal  to  devote  any  money  to 
public  objects,  except  through  the 
agency  of  some  recognised  body, 
which  is  amenable  to  public  con- 
trol. Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
we  shall  soon  see  the  wisdom  of 
restraining  the  power  of  private 
persons  to  tamper  with  any  one  of 
those  great  national  interests,  such 
as  education  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  which  <leinand  organisation 
and  fixed  principles,  and  which  still 
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more  imperatiyely  demand  complete 
re-adjustment,  finom  time  to  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  supreme  iiw 
tellig^ice  and  will  of  the  nation,  as 
represented  in  Parliament  P 

It  must  not,  however,  be  sup* 
posed  that  the  Schools'  Inquiry^ 
C<»nmissioners  propose  any  mea- 
sures so  drastic  and  revolutionary 
as  this.  They  recommend  no  change 
in  the  law  of  inheritance,  but  they 
propose  a  scheme  which,  if  adopted, 
would  regulate  and  utilise  the  pre- 
sent and  all  future  educational  en- 
dowments, and  introduce  order  and 
organisation  into  the  secondary  in- 
struction of  the  whole  country. 
This  paper  may  fitly  conclude  wiib. 
a  brief  sumxnary  of  their  principal 
recommendations. 

They  propose  that,  in  each  of  the 
eleven  registrar-general's  divisions 
of  England  and  Wales,  there  shall 
be  an  official  district  commissioner, 
who  shall  be  aided  by  six  or  eight 
unpaid  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  likely  to  know 
the  circumstances  and  to  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  district.  To 
each  of  the  provincial  boards  thus 
constituted,  they  propose  to  confide 
the  duty  (i)  of  fiking  the  grade  of 
the  several  endowed  schools,  and 
determining  their  relations  to  each 
other:  (2)  of  proposing  a  scheme 
and  tax  for  the  regulation  of  the 
trusts  in  each  endowed  school  of 
the  provinces ;  e.g.  sanctioning  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  buildings 
or  change  of  site,  making  rules  for 
the  admission  of  foundation  scho- 
lars, sanctioning  the  variation,  con- 
solidation, and  creation  of  exhi- 
bitions, and  levying  a  tax  on  the 
income  of  all  school  endowments 
for  the  payment  of  examiners: 
(3)  of  abolishing  religious  restric- 
tions when  necessary :  (4)  of  con- 
solidating or  enlarging  small  foun- 
dations, or  suppressing  them  as 
schools,  and  converting  them  into 
exhibitions :  (5)  of  bringing  before 
the  Charity  Commission  all  endow- 
ments for  other  purposes  than  edu- 


cation, which  appear  to  be  nselesB, 
mischievous,  or  obsolete,  and  propos- 
ing schemes  for  ^eir  conversion. 

In  addition  to  these  local  author- 
ities, it  IS  proposed  that  there  shall 
be  a  central  board,  formed  by  the 
enlargement  and  strengthening  of 
the  present  Charity  Commission; 
and  that  it  shall  be  empowered  and 
required  (1)  to  receive  all  schemes 
fixon  the  provincial  authority,  and, 
if  approved,  to  submit  them  to  Par- 
liament :  (2)  to  appoint  the  official 
district  commissioDer  for  each  di- 
vision of  the  country,  who  shall 
personally  inspect  every  endowed 
school,  preside  over  a  court  of  ex- 
aminers  for  each  county  in  his  di- 
vision, and  make  an  annual  report : 
(3)  to  provide  for  the  general  audit 
of  all  accounts,  and  generally  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  eight  pro- 
vincial boards,  and  keep  tiiem  in 
harmony  with  each  othw.  Over 
such  a  board  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  would  preside  ex  officio. 

Lastly,  they  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  and  co- 
ordinate central  authority,  com- 
posed partiy  of  representatives  of 
the  three  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London,  and  partly 
of  crown  nominees,  to  form  a 
council  of  examination ;  with  power 
to  appoint  the  court  of  examiners 
for  each  county,  to  draw  up  general 
regulations  for  the  examination  of 
schools  of  each  grade,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  testing  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  and  for  award- 
ing  to  them  properly  graduated  cer- 
tificates. 

Of  course  the  Commissioners 
make  elaborate  and  detailed  recom- 
mendations on  many  other  points ; 
but  these  are  the  most  important. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
proposal  to  fix  the  grade  of  every 
endowed  school,  according  to  the 
special  work  which  it  is  best  quali- 
fied to  do,  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  practical  suggestions  which 
has  ever  been  made  by  a  royal  com- 
mission.   And  the  plan  of  bringing 
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all  endowed  sdiools  alike  uBcLer  an*- 
anal  isBpection,  and  o£  providing 
exhibitioiiB  whereby  the  meritorioiiB 
sdiolar  should  be  promoted  from 
ihe  school  of  each  grade  to  a  higher, 
is  alone  well  calcolated  to  r^tore 
order  oat  of  chaos,  and  to  give  an 
enormous  impetos  to  the  education 
of  the  country. 

But  these  proposals,  when  the 
nation  and  ihe  Parliament  cease  to 
be  too  pre-occnined  to  attend  to 
them,  will  require  much  discussion, 
and  will  probably  encounter  consi- 
derable exposition.  Hundreds  of 
schools  will  ask  for  some  special 
privileges,  and  will  show  cause  why 
they  should  be  exceptionally  treated. 
A  formidable  array  of  vested  in- 
terests, local  prejudices,  and  con- 
servative instinct  will  rise  up  and 
clamour  more  or  less  passionately 
hr  the  preservation  of  the  statw  qxw. 
Meanwhile  those  who  care  about 
tlie  development  of  England's  in- 
telligence, and  whose  faith  in  the 
iutnre  gives  them  courage  to  deal 
i^hteously  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  will  do  well  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  this  great  subject,  and  to 
master  the  evidence  which  Lord 
Taunton  and  his  colleagues  have  so 
laboriously  collected  and  marshalled 
with  so  much  fairness  and  skdlL 

In  his  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1865,  Mr.  Lowe  defended  the  pre- 
sent anomalous  system  of  adminis^ 
tering  the  education  department, 
by  a  Lord  President  and  a  Vice- 
I^esident  of  the  Privy  Council,  on 
the  ground  that  the  work  of  that 
department  was  itself  so  little 
attractive,  and  so  encumbered  with 
petty  details,  that  no  man  of  the 
status  of  a  cabinet  minister  would 
care  to  undertake  it  unless  other 
duties  were  associated  with  his 
office.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a 
statesman  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
may  not  think  the  supervision  of 
public  instruction  in  this  country 
beneath  his  dignity.     Such  a  man, 


when  we  find  him,  will  seek  to  co- 
ordinate and  to  fiise  into  one  har- 
monious system  the  present  pro- 
visional machinery  administered 
by  the  Privy  Council  for  primary 
education,  and  the  great  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Conmiissioners  for 
secondary  education.  An  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  Universities,  the 
District  Boanls  for  the  government 
of  endowments,  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  shcdl 
continue  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
stem  isolation,  working,  if  not  in 
rivalry,  at  least  in  mutual  distrust^ 
and  without  reference  to  each  other, 
will  always  seem  to  the  scientific 
politician  clumsy  and  unwise.  To 
economise  all  the  vast  resources, 
jiow  existing  in  England  for  educa- 
tional purposes — ^to  give  unity  and 
coherence  to  all  the  machinery  by 
which  they  are  controlled — to  put 
the  English  Universities  into  some 
fixed  relation  of  sympathy  and  help- 
Mness,  with  all  the  gradations  of 
work  which  Ue  beneath  them,  and 
to  animate  the  whole  nation  with  a 
higher  ideal  of  what  is  desirable  and 
of  what  is  attainable  in  its  intellec- 
tual life,  would  surely  make  a  task 
to  satisfy  the  noblest  ambition  of  a 
wise  and  patriotic  statesman. 

And  the  time  is  ripe.  Of  inquiry 
tmd  of  remonstrance,  of  statistics 
and  discussions,  we  have  had  enough. 
No  more  data  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment are  wanted.  We  Imow  now, 
and  see  too  plainly,  the  vast  amor- 
phous fabric  which  some  optimists 
call  the  '  system  '  of  English  educa- 
tion. We  know  that  it  does  not 
adequately  fulfil  any  one  of  the 
purposes  which  public  education 
ought  to  accomplish.  Knowing 
this,  the  next  step  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  a  'noble  and  puissant 
nation,  rousing  herself  like  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks.' 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  Mr. 
Lowe's    pamphlet,    Endovjment^ 
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Free  Trade^  contaming  his  strictures 
on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
has  been  published.  like  all  the 
other  public  utterances  of  its  emi- 
nent author,  it  is  clear,  powerful, 
incisive,  and  worthy  of  the  deepest 
attention  of  his  countrymen.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  its  conclusions ; 
but  I  am  thankful  to  Kr.  Lowe  for 
placing  before  the  public  so  plainly 
at  this  juncture  the  alternative  on 
which  a  decision  has  to  be  made. 
He  would  destroy  the  endowments, 
make  the  creation  of  new  trusts  im- 
possible, and  rely  wholly  on  private 
enterprise  and  the  natural  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for 
the  future  of  English  education. 
The  Commissioners  would  utilise 
and  improve  the  endowments, 
would  correct  the  abuses  which 
•exist,  and  take  precautions  with  a 
view  to  prevent  iaie  growth  of  others 
for  the  future.  I  have  no  doubt 
ihat  when  the  subject  shall  have 
been  considered,  the  latter  course 
will  prove  to  be  not  only  more  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  English 
institutions  and  with  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  English  people,  but 
also,  in  effect,  the  wiser,  more  ex- 
pedient, and  more  economical  policy. 
Mr.  Lowe's  objections  to  the  main- 
tenance of  endowed  schools  are  for- 
cibly stated.  They  are : — (i)  that 
the  position  and  income  of  the  master 
are  independent  of  his  professional 
success  ;  (2)  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  for  them  rc^y 
efficient  local  government ;  and  (3) 
that  the  teaching  in  them  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  become  negli- 
gent and  inefficient,  or,  at  the  best, 
inert  and  unprogressive.  But  these 
^u«  precisely  die  evils  which  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
^oners  are  designed  to  correct. 
There  is  neither  experience  nor 
argument  to  justify  any  doubt  that 
«uch  measures  would  be  effectual. 
And  if  they  prove  so,  the  country 
will  retain  the  use  of  a  machinery 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  too 
precious  to  be  cast  aside,  and  which 


is  capable  of  discharging  a  higher 
national  function,  by  raising  the 
tone  and  character  of  our  secondary 
instruction,  than  by  being  converted 
into  the  form  of  libraries  and  mu- 
seums, or  devoted  to  primary  educa- 
tion, as  Mr.  Lowe  proposes. 

The  cardinal  hjrpothesis  of  3&. 
Lowe's  pamphlet,  that  'the  com- 
mercial principle,  if  it  beonly  allowed 
£ur  play,  will  be  found  to  be  mdre 
than  a  match  for  the  principle  of 
authority  in  any  shape,'  is  certainly 
not  verified  by  experience.  There 
is  not  a  fairly  educated  country  in 
the  civilised  world  whose  system  of 
general  instruction  is  whoUy  aban- 
doned to  the  operation  of  private 
enterprise,  and  regulated  by  the 
wants  of  parents  and  by  the  self- 
interest  of  teachers  alone.  We  have 
had  in  this  country  long  experience 
of  the  working  of  free  trade  in 
middle-class  education;  and  in  many 
places  where  there  are  no  disturbing 
influences  like  endowments  to  inter- 
fere with  the  due  operation  of  the 
principle,  the  result  is  only  too  ap- 
parent. The  Commissioners  have 
revealed  to  us,  with  sufficient  plain- 
ness, the  condition  of  the  'com- 
mercial academies'  and  'educational 
homes,'  and  the  ignoble  and  vulgar 
aims  which  satisfy  so  many  of  the 
private  teachers  and  their  patrons. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners— ^who  have,  it  must  be 
remembered,  seen  large  numbers  of 
schools  of  both  classes — ^that  low 
and  poor  as  is  the  ideal  of  educa- 
tion current  among  endowed  school 
trustees  and  masters,  that  of  the 
average  British'  middle-class  parent, 
as  it  is  reflected  in  the  private 
academies,  is  lower  and  poorer  still. 
Why  should  our  own  be  the  only 
Government  in  Europe  which  de- 
liberately abandons  the  task  of  rais- 
ing and  correcting  this  ideal  P  No 
one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Lowe 
how  valuable  may  be  the  influence 
of  a  wise  central  administration 
upon  the  primary^  education  of  the 
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coontiy.  This  influence  lias  been 
exerted,  not  in  obedience  to  any 
economic  laws,  but  in  defiance  of 
them ;  it  has  been  shown  not  only 
in  the  carefxil  distribution  of  a  large 
sum  of  public  money,  but  also  in 
improving  the  quality  of  elementary 
instruction  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  in  fomiliarising  people 
with  a  standard  of  efficiency,  which, 
even  if  no  pecuniary  aid  had  been 
wanted,  would  never  have  been 
reached  by  school  managers  and 
parents  alone.  And  if,  rrmtatis  mu- 
tandis, similar  influence  is  ever  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes,  who  so  lamen- 
tably need  it,  it  is  through  the 
endowed  schools  that  the  leverage 
can  be  first  most  effectually  applied. 
In  her  capacity  as  supreme  trustee 
of  all  endowments,  the  State  is  at 
liberty  to  inspect  these  institutions, 
to  stimulate  them  to  exertion,  and 
to  impress  them  from  time  to  time 
with  her  noblest  aims  in  the  matter 
of  education.  They  are  in  possession 
of  the  ground ;  they  cannot  be  ex- 


tinguished without  much  waste  and 
sacrifice,  and  some  injustice.  They 
are  capable  of  becoming  the  model 
schools  of  the  country.  Through 
them  the  Government  might  hope 
to  exert  an  indirect  but  salutary 
pressure  upon  the  private  and  pro- 
prietary schools  of  the  country ;  for 
the  Commissioners  have  themselves 
recommended  that  the  inspection 
and  general  organisation,  which 
shall  be  compulsory  as  applied  to 
grammar  schools,  shall  be  made 
available  on  behalf  of  such  other 
secondary  and  higher  schools  as 
voluntarUy  apply  for  them.  There 
is  a  prospect  held  out  here  of  conso- 
lidation, of  method,  of  improvement, 
of  economy  in  national  resources, 
of  unity  and  clearness  in  national 
aims.  Can  we  afford  to  surrender 
this  pleasant  vision,  and  to  sink 
back  content  with  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  those  economic  laws,  of 
whose  efficacy  we  have  now  obtained 
many  centuries  of  unmistakable  but 
very  bitter  experience  ? 
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THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


TO  some  of  our  readers  the  title 
of  this  paper  might  seem  to 
involve  a  degree  of  assumption ;  to 
others,  a  want  of  sense.  We  hope 
to  prove,  in  a  short  time,  that  it 
does  not  justly  incur  either  imputa- 
tion. As  to  want  of  sense — though 
even  in  scientific  matters  traces  maj 
occasionally  be  found  of  that  mimis 
quantity,  and  followers  may  stiU 
exist  of  him,  who,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  geometrical  figure  had 
been  discovered  in  the  moon,  pro- 
posed to  trace  out  something  similar 
in  the  plains  of  Siberia^  by  way  of 
opening  a  communication  with  our 
neighbours  across  the  sky,  —  we 
trust  that  all  we  have  to  say  will  be 
amenable  to  sound  reason.  And  as 
to  the  idea  of  too  great  pretension, 
it  would  have  undoubtedly  attached 
to  any  attempt  to  speak  of  all  the 
materials  which  the  Creator  has 
seen  fit  to  employ ;  but  we  have 
carefully  avoided  any  such  exten- 
sive epithet.  Our  aim  is  merely  to 
show,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible 
way,  and  as  far  as  may  be  fairly 
expected  in  a  rough  and  general 
outline,  what  has  been  ascertained 
as  to  the  elements  of  the  creation  at 
large — a  wonderful  subject,  and 
deserving  of  far  better  handling. 

But,  fepst  of  all,  we  have  to  define 
the  term  *  element,'  and  to  describe 
the  extent  of  its  application.  By 
an  *  element,'  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  is  meant  a  simple  sub- 
stance, which,  so  far  as  our  means 
of  investigation  extend,  is  incapable 
of  decomposition,  or  reduction  to 
any  more  primitive  form.  And  we 
may  presume  upon  our  readers' 
knowledge  of  the  fact — though  some 
experience  in  teaching  leads  us  to 
be  careful  even  as  to  this  presump- 
tion— that  the  'four  elements,'  uni- 
versally recognised  as  such  but  two 
or  three  generations  ago,  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  list. 
Not  one  of  them  is  now  considered 


a  simple  body.  Air  is  known  to  be 
a  miicture  of  two  transparent  gases, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Water  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
anoliier  gas.  Even  in  fire,  the  %ht 
and  heat  may  be  separated,  and  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  each 
may  be  reducible  to  a  subtle  form 
of  motion.  And  earth  is  but  the 
common  name  of — ^we  had  almost 
said  a  hundred  substances — each  a 
compound  in  itself.  From  the 
chemists,  who  are  the  only  autho- 
rities upon  this  subject,  we  learn 
that  there  are  about  62  elements  at 
present  known,  of  which  49  are 
metals,  8  substances  with  an  indi- 
vidual character  of  their  own,  which 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  ranked 
with  the  preceding,  and  5  gases. 
Such  appear  to  be  the  materials  of 
which  our  globe  is  composed.  We 
cannot  aflSbrm  it  to  be  matter  of 
demonstration  that  none  of  these 
may  be  some  day  found  reducible 
to  a  more  simple  form.  We  can- 
not pronounce  with  mathematical 
confidence  that  no  unexpected  and 
startling  discovery  may  yet  effect  at 
least  a  partial  change  in  some  of 
these  positions.  But  we  may  safely 
afi^rm,  from  the  accordance  of  rigid 
theory  with  accurate  and  extensive 
observation,  that  the  probability  of 
any  general  revolution  in  chemical 
knowledge  is  almost  infinitesimaUy 
small;  and  though  we  cannot  as 
yet  claim  the  reduction  of  every 
stronghold,  we  may  believe  that  the 
ground  which  has  been  won  during 
the  present  century  is  effectually 
secured  from  becoming  again  the 
possession  of  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  without 
presumption,  that  we  know  pretty 
well  of  what  our  globe  is  made. 
Then  comes  the  interesting  inquiry. 
Is  the  rest  of  the  universe  composed 
of  similar,  or  of  entirely  unknown 
materials?     StUK^ijip^p^ig^d  stars, 
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what  ore  they  in  their  actual  natare 
and  nltimate  composition?  We 
see  their  light ;  in  individual  cases 
we  can  detect  something  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  surfaces ;  but 
what  is  their  chemical  character? 
Of  what  are  they  made  ?  Are  the 
elements  that  we  here  know  the 
sole  substratum  everywhere  em- 
ployed by  the  Great  Creator  as  the 
foondation  of  His  glorious  work? 
Or  has  He  seen  fit  to  employ,  in 
other  places  of  £[is  dominion,  ma- 
terials, to  us  wholly,  or  it  may  be 
only  in  part,  unknown  ? 

It  is  a  daring  question  ;  and  but 
a  few  years  back  would  have  been 
almost  a  hopeless  one.  How  could 
it  be  possible  to  reply  to  it  ?  We 
have  no  means  of  bridging  over 
that  wide  gulf  that  separates  us 
from  every  other  body  of  our  sys- 
iem.  One  strange  and  singular 
exception  must  indeed  be  men- 
tioned. From  time  to  time  a  mes- 
senger reaches  us  from  the  outward 
space,  much  more  frequently  indeed 
than  might  be  supposed;  it  has 
been  calculated  that  on  some  part 
or  other  of  our  planet  an  aerolite 
descends  daily.  Wonderfdl  things 
these  strangers  are,  flying  as  it 
would  seem  by  millions  through 
every  portion  of  our  orbit  at  ran- 
dom— ^but  that  the  Creator  does 
nothing  at  random — and  very  sin- 
gular is  usually  their  appearance, 
and  very  imlike  that  of  the  ordinary 
materials  around  us.  But  what- 
ever may  be  their  aspect,  they 
bring  us  much  less  intelligence 
than  might  have  been  supposed. 
Not  being  of  the  earth,  we  might 
reasonably  as  well  as  eagerly  in- 
quire what  news  they  convey ;  but 
strange  to  say,  there  has  not  as  yet 
been  discovered  a  single  element 
not  already  existing  here,  nor,  in- 
deed, so  much  in  number  as  a  third 
of  those  already  known.  Wherever 
they  may  come  from,  or  whatever 
may  be  their  destination,  they  lead 
us  but  to  the  negative  conclusion, 
that  there  is  no  evidence,  so  far,  of 


any  other  constitution  in  the  distant 
regions  of  this  great  universe,  than- 
that  which  we  already  know.  And, 
so  far,  our  question  is  left  in  its 
original  hopelessness.  In  fact,  if 
we  have  oftentimes  much  trouble 
in  ascertaining  the  chemical  com- 
position of  substances  with  which 
we  are  hourly  fandliar,  which  we 
can  not  only  see,  but  handle,  and 
weigh,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and 
expose  to  all  kinds  of  chemical 
reaction,  what  possible  prospect  can 
there  be  that  we  should  ascertain 
the  real  nature  of  those  to  which 
we  never  draw  nearer,  in  the  most 
favourable  case,  than  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  while 
in  other  instances  we  are  separated 
from  them  by  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  mUlions,  and  distances 
passing  calculation,  and  outrunning 
imagination  itself?  We  see  that 
the  bodies  are  there — and  that  is 
all  we  know.  It  is  only  by  their 
light  that  we  become  aware  of  their 
existence. 

And  yet  it  is  that  very  light  that 
has  of  late  been  made  the  means  of 
informing  us  of  much  more  than 
that  they  are  merely  where  we  see 
them.  A  most  unexpected  advance 
— an  advance  that  but  a  few  years 
ago  nught  have  been  ranked  with 
impossibilities — ^has  actually  been 
made.  That  light — the  sole  indi- 
cation of  their  existence — ^has  been 
found  capable  of  revealing  to  us 
secrets  as  to  their  nature  perfectly 
unsuspected.  We  have  now  learned, 
so  to  speak,  to  dissect  it,  to  separate 
it  into  its  component  parts,  and  to 
cause  some  at  least  of  those  parts  to 
tell  us  the  mystery  of  their  origin. 
To  explain,  in  as  simple  a  mode  as 
we  can,  how  this  marvellous  dis- 
closure has  been  brought  about, 
will  be  the  object  of  the  following 
remarks. 

That  ordinary  or  white  light  may 
be  decomposed  by  refraction  into 
what  are  conmionly  known  as  the 
*  colours  of  the  rainbow,'  is  a  fa- 
miliar fact.    Every  transparent  sub- 
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stance,  of  greater  densitj  than  that 
of  air,  and  bounded  by  surfaces  in- 
clined to  one  another,  gives  evidence 
of  this  dispersion,  as  the  separation 
into  colour  is  technically  called. 
We  see  it  in  the  drops  that  fall  from 
the  clouds,  or  glitter  upon  the 
branches,  or  are  dashed  into  frag- 
ments by  the  fury  of  the  cataract. 
We  see  it  in  the  flashing  hues  of 
the  diamond,  and  often  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  pendents  of  chande- 
liers: but  it  is  most  conveniently 
and  perfectly  exhibited  by  what  is 
called  a  prism; — a  piece  of  glass 
having  two  surfaces  greatly  inclined 
to  each  other.  Light,  after  passiog 
through  any  of  these  dispersive 
media,  is  no  longer  of  simple  and 
uniform  whiteness;  it  is  transformed 
into  a  series  of  the  most  vivid  and 
delicate  tints,  melting  into  each 
other  by  an  insensible  gradation, 
from  a  dark  heavy  red,  through 
brilliant  orange,  green,  and  blue,  to 
a  deep  and  tender  violet.  We  are 
not  now  concerned  with  the  in- 
quiry— though  in  its  own  place  a 
most  interesting  one— how  this  di- 
versity of  hue  is  universally  found 
where  refraction,  or  bending  of  the 
rays  of  light,  takes  place ;  and 
whether  colour  is  so  connected  with 
refraction  that  every  progressive 
degree  of  refraction  produces  its 
own  tint — in  which  case  each  hue 
would  be  simple  and  independent, 
— or  whether,  some,  at  least,  of  the 
colours  may  not  be  of  composite 
character — as  indeed  eveiy  artist 
would  from  mere  inspection  at  once 
conclude.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  di- 
vision into  seven  colours,  having 
no  other  basis  than  an  inadequate 
analogy  with  the  notes  of  music, 
has  dropped  out  of  use,  with  other 
hypotheses ;  and  the  question  now 
seems  to  lie  between  a  superimpo- 
sition  of  three  bands  of  the  colours 
recognised  as  primaries  in  painting, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  equal  in  ex- 
tent, but  very  unequal  in  intensity 
in  different  parts  of  their  length ; — 
and  a  continuous  series  of  literally 


innumerable  hues,  each  equally  ele- 
mentary and  self-subsistent,  and 
each  passing,  without  the  least  over- 
lapping, into  its  neighbours  on 
either  side  by  the  most  delicate  and 
imperceptible  modification.  The 
former,  the  idea  of  Brewster,  is  now 
so  generally  considered  as  sup- 
planted by  the  latter,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  cause  reheard  may 
be  thought  to  savour  of  ignorance 
or  obstinacy;  yet  there  are  those 
willing  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  to 
risk  the  charge  of  temerity  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  Experiments  of  a 
novel  and  very  interesting  character 
have  been  made,  and  are  now  in 
progress,  which  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  describe  at  present,  bat 
which,  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
have  given  results  not,  as  it  seems, 
capable  of  explanation  on  the  more 
modem  hypothesis,  but  decid^ly 
corroborating  the  theory  of  Brews- 
ter. But  we  will  let  these  pass. 
Should  their  ultimate  results  prove 
accordant  with  their  existing  pro- 
mise, the  public  will  be  invited  to 
judge  of  their  value. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  before  us 
is  independent  of  such  researches, 
and  unconnected  with  any  theory 
of  colour.  The  spectruvi,  as  the 
band  of  varied  hues  is  called,  when 
obtained  direct  from  the  sun  by  re- 
fraction— whether  naturally,  as 
through  the  bow  set  in  the  cloud, 
or  the  rain-drops  pendent  on  the 
leaves,  or  artificially,  as  through  a 
prism  of  glass  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial— exhibits  to  us  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  described,  a  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  tints  passing 
gradually  from  red  of  various  qua- 
lities through  yellow  and  green  to 
blue  deepening  into  violet.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  show  us 
that  these  colours,  however  uncom- 
pounded  in  their  own  nature,  can- 
not, under  these  circumstances,  bo 
regarded  as  absolutely  simple  and 
pure.  They  would  be  so  if  the  sun 
were  a  point;  but  the  breadth  of 
its  surlaccg^i^g j^  fastronomical  Ian- 
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gnage,  dUc^  prevents  the  complete 
aniJ jsis  of  ite  light :  for  every  por- 
tion of  this  disc,  from  the  one  side 
to  the  other,  in  whatever  direction 
the  refraction  may  have  been  ef- 
fected, has  been  contributing  its 
own  share  of  light  to  every  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  so  that  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  a  simple  decompo- 
sition of  one  pencil  of  light  issuing 
from  one  point,  is  an  overlapping, 
to  a  certain  small  but  not  inconsi- 
derable degree,  of  innumerable 
spectra  from  an  infinite  number  of 
luminous  points,  producing  a  cou  fu- 
sion, the  limit  of  which  is  of  course 
the  apparent  breadth  of  the  source 
of  light.  Within  that  confasion, 
that  crowding  together  and  inter- 
mixture of  neighbouring  tints,  some 
mystery  may  lie  concealed;  we 
shall  at  any  rate  naturally  seek  to 
disentangle  it — and  fortunately  tho 
means  are  ready  to  our  hand.  We 
can  thin  out  the  crowd  to  a  simple 
rank,  by  reducing  the  visible  breadth 
of  the  sun  to  a  single  point.  Or, 
better  still,  since  the  tints  are 
mingled  and  confused  only  in  one 
direction,  that  of  the  refraction,  we 
may,  by  means  of  a  slit  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  any  amount  of 
opening,  narrow  the  sun's  disc  to  a 
mere  transverse  line  of  light,  which, 
preserving  the  full  breadth  of  the 
spectrum  in  its  own  direction,  and 
giving  us  as  it  were  a  ribbon  dyed 
in  transverse  bands  instead  of  the 
single  parti-coloured  thread  which 
would  issue  from  one  point  of  light, 
makes  the  phenomenon  conspicuous 
enough  for  study,  while  the  confu- 
sion arising  from  overlapping  is  re- 
moved. And  now  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  whether  anything  has  been 
lying  hid  in  the  crowd ;  and  well 
shalT  we  find  our  trouble  rewarded. 
Thus  formed  from  a  single  narrow 
transverse  streak  of  light,  the  spec- 
trum is  no  longer  a  continuous 
bond.  Its  colours  remain  as  they 
were,  but  it  is  full  of  interruptions. 
It  is  crossed  in  innumerable  places 
"the  best   instruments   show  up- 


wards of  2,000 — by  dark  lines,  some 
much  broader  and  more  conspicuous 
than  others,  but  all  of  hair-like 
minuteness,  and  in  most  irregular 
arrangement  and  fortuitous  group- 
ing. What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  spectacle  P  this  marvellous 
and  closely  compacted  array  of  in- 
tervals of  darkness,  for  the  most 
part  so  extremely  thin,  yet  so  per- 
fectly sharp  and  black,  in  that 
bright  beam  that  seemed  just  now 
to  be  nothing  but  vivid  though 
variegated  light  ?  What  can  there 
be  in  the  sun  to  ^ve  rise  to  such 
interruptions  in  its  pure  and  glo- 
rious emanation  P  Those  lines  are 
evidently  characters  in  an  unknown 
langaage,  which  he  who  reads  will 
have  accomplished  a  more  wonder- 
ful  task  than  the  deciphering  of  the 
recovered  inscriptions  of  Nineveh 
of  old.  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  have  been  read,  and  they  have 
told  strange  things.  How  has  this 
been  done  ? 

To  explain  this,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  sun  is  not  the  only 
fountain  of  light.  All  terrestrial 
substances,  even  the  gases  them- 
selves, when  adequately  heated, 
glow  out  with  an  intensity  propor- 
tioned to  their  temperature,  and 
well  depicted  in  a  passage  of  that 
noble  poem  *The  Forging  of  the 
Anchor,'  where  hyperbole,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  conveys  a  more 
faithful,  because  a  more  living  im- 
pression, than  any  coldly  accurate 
enunciation  of  bare  fact : 

It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — 0  Vul- 
can, what  a  elow ! 

*Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright,  tho 
high  sun  shines  not  so ! 

The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such 
fieiy  fearful  show. 

The  terrestrial  incandescence, 
thus  vividly  described,  becomes  a 
source  of  light  independent  of  the 
sun,  and  capable  of  being  examined 
as  to  its  constitution  with  equal 
facility.  The  spectroscope,  an  in- 
strument invented  by  the  celebrated 
German  optician  Frauenhofer,  and 
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destined  hereaf^r  to  take  rank 
only  after  the  telescope  and  the 
microscope  as  a  reveaier  of  mys- 
teries, is  the  medium  of  investi- 
gation in  either  case.  Its  structure 
is  suf&ciently  simple,  comprising,  as 
its  essential  parts — ^for  the  details 
are  subject  to  much  variation — a 
slit  of  adjustable  narrowness  be- 
tween two  metallic  plates,  to  elimi- 
nate the  overlapping  of  the  spectra; 
a  prism,  or  rather,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  wider  dispersion,  a  combination  of 
prisms,  to  decompose  the  admitted 
but  straitened  ray ;  and  a  small  tele- 
scope, the  intention  of  which  is  to 
magnify  the  spectrum  thus  formed, 
and  rendered  sufficiently  pure  to 
exhibit  its  interior  arrangement, 
80  as  to  unfold  more  effectually  its 
complexity.  The  investigation  con- 
ducted by  means  of  this  beautiftd 
apparatus  is  known  as  spectrwm, 
mialysis,  and  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  kind  and  degree  of 
light,  provided  it  retains  sufficient 
intensity,  after  this  unsparing  re- 
duction and  expansion,  1x>  form  a 
distinct  impression  upon  the  eye. 

Our  next  process,  therefore,  is  to 
submit  to  examination  the  Hght 
given  out  by  the  terrestrial  ele- 
ments. These  the  chemist  knows 
how  to  raise  to  incandescence  in 
the  hard-plied  forge  or  crucible, 
the  insidious  flame  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lamp,  or  more  fierce  than 
either,  the  mysterious  and  awfcJ 
current  of  electric  power.  A  vivid 
spectrum  at  once  streams  from  the 
prism ;  and  we  are  instantly  struck 
with  the  difference  in  every  way  from 
the  solar  result.  Any  soUd  element 
thus  ignited  affords  a  band  of  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  brilliant 
colours,  but  without  the  crossing  of 
a  single  dark  line.  Urge  it  until 
it  flows  down  in  fusion,  still  the 
unbroken  spectrum  remains.  But 
force  on  the  heat  till  the  material 
rises  into  a  glowing  vapour,  and 
the  scene  is  changed  at  once.  At 
once  the  continuous  spectrum,  the 
uninterrupted    stream   of    colour. 


common  to  every  ignited  solid  or 
fluid  element,  is  converted  into  a 
succession  of  transverse  lines,  bril- 
liantly and  variously  tinted  accord- 
ing to  their  place  in  the  spectrum, 
extremely  narrow  fragments  as  it 
were  of  the  continuous  spectrum, 
and  separated  by  intervals,  more  or 
less  wide,  of  darkness — gaps  where 
that  spectrum  has  totally  disap- 
peared. This  is  strange :  and  in 
its  first  impression  strangely  irre- 
gular: but  further  examination 
shows  us  a  yet  stranger  regularity. 
There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  thickness 
or  position  or  grouping  of  the  bright 
lines :  but  we  shall  find  that  every 
chemical  element,  whatever  its  na- 
ture, has,  when  in  a  state  of  vapour, 
a  system  of  lines  of  its  own,  and  so 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  itself,  that 
the  appearance  or  non-appearance 
of  those  lines  is  an  in&Ilible  cri- 
terion of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
that  element.  It  is  true,  this  evi- 
dence is  not  in  all  cases  of  ready 
attainment.  Some  materials  stand 
a  great  amount  of  violence,  so  to 
speak,  in  refractory  silence ;  but 
all  have  been  found  to  yield  to  the 
irresistible  energy  and  subtlety  of 
electricity,  that  *  fervent  heat,'  per- 
haps, as  far  as  natural  causes  are 
concerned,  in  which  the  elements 
shall  hereafter  melt  and  pass  away. 
But  our  investigation,  however 
interesting,  does  not  thus  ^  bring 
us  to  any  conclusion.  We  have 
been  advancing  apparently  in  pa- 
rallel, in  place  of  converging  direc- 
tions. The  spectrum  of  the  sun  is 
discontinuous  with  hair-breadth 
tracks  of  darkness.  The  spectra 
of  the  terrestrial  elements  are  also 
discontinuous,  but  with  hair- 
breadth lines  of  light.  The  one 
seems  of  a  class  which  is  the  reverse 
of  the  other.  But  this  apparent 
contrariety  will  lead  to  further 
thought  and  further  investigation. 
There  may  be  more  connection  here 
than  meetis  the  eye.  Their  relative 
position  might  be  collated.  No  one 
9lement  has  bright  lines  at  all  com* 
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panble   in    nimiber  to   the  dark 
bands  of  solar  light :  still,  if  any 
angle  elementary  line-system  were 
foimd  to  agree  in  position  through- 
out with  a  corresponding  number 
of  solar  interstices,  would  it  not  be 
a  marTellons  coincidence  ?    The  in- 
terruptions are  so  extremely  minute 
&ir  the  most  part,  and  so  perfectly 
inyariable  in  relative  situation,  HhaA 
if  it  were  possible  to  match,  and 
fin  up  preciBely,  any  one  set  out  of 
tiiem,  wonld  it  not  be  a  most  sus- 
picions and  suggestive  &ot  P     But 
^lis  is  just  what  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  been  permitted  to  do.  The 
skill  of  the  optician  has  brought 
&e  bands  of  the  terrestrial  elements 
successively  into  direct  comparison 
with  the  solar  lines,  placing  them 
side  by  side  in  the  same  field  of 
view.    In  very  many  cases  no  cor- 
respondence can  be  found.     The 
sets  of  objects  are  similar  in  cha- 
racter, but  so  dissimilar  in  position 
and  grouping  that  there  can  be  no 
mutual  relation.    But  in  other  in- 
stances we    are    startled    by    the 
accord.     In  number,  in  position, 
in  thickness,  the  correspondence  is 
absolutely  perfect ;  every  line  of  the 
terrestrial  element  has  its  feUow, 
somewhere  or  other,  in  the  long 
and    multitudinous    series  of   the 
solar  bands.     Strange  coincidences, 
witiiout  real  connection,  there  cer- 
tainly have  been,  and  are,  in  the 
system  of  things.     For  example,  it 
once    happened    to  the  writer  to 
bring  out,  at  the  close  of  an  arith- 
metical operation,  the  succession  of 
figures  1 2 345 '6,  the  chances  against 
which   must  have  been  extremely 
great.      But    there   is    something 
more  here.    A  possibility  of  course 
there  must  be  in  the  abstract,  that 
mch  a  correspondence  might  be  the 
effect  of  chance :  that  is,  since  the 
Hnes    must    be    of  some    definite 
number  and  dimensions,  and  must 
occupy  some  definite  position,  there 
cannot  be  any  natural  impossibility 
that  the  number  and    dimensions 
aiid  positioaa  in  each  case  should 


correspond.  But  the  resources  of 
mathematics  enable  us  to  compute 
the  probabilities  of  such  matters, 
and  it  is  stated  that,  with  regard 
to  one  set  of  lines  only,  consist- 
ing of  about  6o  individuals,  the 
chances  in  favour  of  that  coin- 
cidence implying  identity  are  as 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000  to  I. 
And  this,  we  must  remember, 
though  possibly  the  strongest,  is 
yet  but  one  out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  instances,  each 
increasing  the  chance  against  error 
in  so  high  a  ratio,  that  though  not 
a  mathematical,  it  becomes  a  moral 
impossibility;  and  we  are  forced 
to  admit  a  connection  of  the  most 
intimate  nature  between  those  sets 
of  luminous  terrestrial  and  the  cor- 
responding non-luminous  solar  lines. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  very 
important  link  is  wanting.  How 
are  the  Hght  and  darkness  to  be 
reconciled?  What  has  wrought  the 
apparent  reversal  of  the  state  of  these 
bands?  If  this  cannot  be  explained, 
the  whole  remains  in  a  state  of  un* 
penetrated  obscmiiy.  Nothing  but 
such  a  reversal  by  actual  experi- 
ment could  establish  their  identity  ; 
and  what  could  seem  less  likely 
than  such  an  experiment,  to  be 
devised,  or  to  be  successM  ?  Yet 
it  has  been  done.  Even  this  has 
not  been  denied  to  the  patient 
enterprise  of  man.  A  single  instance 
of  such  a  change  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  establish  the  principle — 
but  it  has  been  efiected  over  and 
over  again.  And  though  we  have 
not  as  yet  accomplished  a  general 
reversal  of  these  lines — and  no 
wonder,  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment being  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing— ^yet  we  have  lifted  the 
veil  in  so  many  places,  and  with  so 
varied  elements,  that  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  what  lies  behind  it  can 
remain:  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  applying  our  scanty  means  of 
operation  would  not  be  felt  for  a 
pioment  in  the  glorious  laboratory 
in  the  centre  of  our  system.    The 
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principle  then  is  this:  that  when 
an  element  in  the  state  of  vapour 
has  been  so  heated  as  to  give  oat 
its  characteristic  bright  bands,  if 
the  light  of  these  bands  snbseqnently 
traverses  another  stratum  of  the 
same  vapour,  of  a  lower  and  non- 
luminons  temperature,  these  bands 
will  be  reversed,  absorbed  we  might 
say,  in  their  transit,  and  will  appear 
no  longer  bright  bnt  dark,  if  there 
is  any  lominons  background  capable 
of  exhibiting  them  by  contrast. 
How  then  will  this  apply  to  the 
case  before  us  ?  We  shall  be  at  no 
loss  for  the  explanation,  if  we  only 
suppose,  first  of  all,  that  the  real 
body,  or  more  coirectly,  photo- 
sphere of  the  sun  consists  of  mate- 
rials of  such  a  nature  as  to  stand 
the  amazing  temperature  concen- 
trated there,  if  not  without  fusion, 
yet  without  being  reduced  to  vapour. 
Carbon,  possibly,  might  answer  the 
description,  but  the  means  of  iden- 
tification are  wholly  absent.  Such 
bodies  would  give  us  the  continuous 
spectrum — ^the  brilliant  background 
of  varied  colours.  These,  in  fact, 
are  the  real  source  of  the  solar 
li^ht,  and  these  perhaps  may  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  that  huge 
luminous  mass ;  but  of  their  nature 
we  are,  and  must  remain,  in  ignor- 
ance, since,  as  far  as  our  present 
means  of  investigation  extend,  it 
could  only  be  manifested  to  us  by 
those  elementary  lines,  which  are 
not  otherwise  cfdled  out  except  by 
commencing  volatilisation.  Among 
these  unknown  solid  or  fluid  mate- 
rials, however,  are  interspersed,  we 
must  suppose,  a  number  of  elements 
of  a  less  refractory  character — sub- 
stances which  resolve  themselves 
into  vapour  in  the  focus  of  that 
unearthly  glow,  and  float  at  a 
limited  height  above  it.  These 
would  obviously  exhibit  in  the 
spectroscope  lines  of  light ;  and,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  of  sufficient 
brilliancy  to  project  themselves 
unextinguished,  if  not  undmmed, 
in  &ont  of  the  general  spectrum. 


But  those  lines  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  see.  Masses  of  elastie 
vapour,  extending  themselves  ftir- 
ther  and  further  from  the  ignited 
surface,  must  necessarily  lose  in 
proportion  some  of  the  temperature 
prevailing  beneath  them,  and  when 
sufficiently  cooled  by  expansion  and 
remotenesss,  would  effect  the  re- 
versal of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
convert  every  luminous  band  into 
a  correspondLoLg  line  of  blackness^ 
We  require  no  more.  All  is  as 
naturally  explained  as  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect,  both  the  spectnuH 
of  colour  and  its  interruptions,  in 
full  harmony  alike  with  theory  and 
with  the  results  of  terrestrial  ex- 
periment ;  and  there  is  no  presump- 
tion in  saying  that  we  now  know 
some  part  of  the  materials  of  the 
sun. 

But  merely  a  part  of  them.  Not 
only  are  we  ignorant,  as  we  have 
said,  of  the  nature  of  anything  that 
does  not  speak  to  us,  as  withholding 
its  elementary  lines,  bnt  we  are 
equally  at  a  loss  if  the  lines  should 
be  there  without  their  key.  Then 
we  are  listening  to  a  strange  Ian* 
guage,  and  no  interpreter  at  hand^ 
We  do  not  even  know  the  number 
of  the  individuals  thus  intimating 
their  existence  in  that  fount  of 
light.  For  as  some  of  the  known 
elements  have  very  few,  but  others 
a  profusion  of  lines,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  conjecture  of  what 
number  of  unknown  elements  that 
uncounted  multitude  of  solar  bands 
are  telling.  Some  of  the  bands 
undoubtedly  arise  nearer  home. 
They  are  due  to  atmospheric  ab» 
sorption,  increasing  with  its  amount, 
and  disappearing,  probably,  wholly 
beyond  its  influence.  These  we  may 
eliminate  by  careful  observation* 
But  what  of  the  rest  ?  Our  teachers 
are  silent ;  nor  is  there  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  much  to  war^ 
rant  a  hope  of  discoveiy.  If,  when 
we  have  gone  through  the  whole 
circle  of  terrestrial  elements,  and 
ascertained,  as  Herbert  savs,> 
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and  fonnd  no  kej  among  all  this  to 
decipher  the  grand  but  forbidding 
chamcters  of  the  rest  of  the  solar 
inscription,  for  the  present  at  least 
onr  discoyeries  there  are  at  an  end. 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  elements,  me- 
taUic  and  gaseons,  rewarded  the 
investigations  of  Kirchhoff,  the  great 
leader  in  this  new  branch  of  re- 
search. It  is  a  noble  thing  to  have 
read  so  much — to  have  spelt  out  so 
many  names  in  that  glorious  hand- 
writing of  the  Almighty :  more 
wonderful  to  have  done  so  much 
than  not  to  have  accomplished  more. 
But  Kepler's  words  will  ever  be 
found  true,  *  Adhuc  plus  ultra  est,' 
both  to  reward  and  to  baffle  the  in- 
vestigator. Our  advance  seems  to 
have  been  checked  here;  in  this 
direction  the  assault  has  terminated 
in  only  a  partial  though  glorious 
success.  Kirchhoff  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  won  their  laurels 
bravely ;  but  the  rest  of  the  citadel 
is  impr^nable,  or  defies  at  any  rate 
all  hitherto  devised  modes  of  attack. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
campaign  should  thus  terminate, 
and  it  has  been  pushed  on  in  other 
quarters  and  by  other  hands,  espe- 
cially by  our  truly  eminent  country- 
man, Huggins,  with  most  gratifying 
results.  It  has  long  been  known 
that,  on  earth,  the  interruptions 
in  the  solar  Ught  are  unchanged  by 
reflection,  even  from  an  irregular 
snr&ce :  if  then  the  spectra  of  the 
planets  are  not  faithAil  reproduc- 
tions of  that  of  the  sun,  the  dif- 
ference must  be  due  to  a  diversity 
of  elementary  constitution — and 
probably  in  the  qualify  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  moon, 
thus  interrogated,  'takes  up  the 
wondrous  tale'  in  accurate  repe- 
tition,  according  with  the  absence, 
or  rather  the  extreme  tenuity  of 
Atmospheric  covering.  Venus,  too, 
shows  no  deviation.  But  it  is 
otherwise  in  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn;  the  light  of  eacJb  of  which 


indicates  a  something,  which  would 
probably  not  be  visible  in  the  ter- 
restrial spectrum  viewed  from  a 
corresponding  distance,  and  which 
leads  to  the  impression  that  their 
atmospheres,  though  in  general 
character  similar  to  our  own,  con 
tain  elements  not  identical  with 
those  which  surround  our  globe. 
Who  knows  but  that  in  these  pecu- 
liarities may  lie  their  special  adap- 
tation for  the  presence  of  vegetable, 
animal,  and  even  rational  existence  ? 
There  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
this :  it  has  been  already  shown 
by  Professor  Tyndall  how  much  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  our 
globe  depends  upon  the  aqueous 
vapour  suspended  invisibly  in  our 
atmosphere,  and  that  a  different 
arrangement  of  this— or  still  more, 
it  might  be  added,  d  fortiori,  the 
introduction  of  some  unknown  but 
more  powerful  agent,  might  equa- 
lise the  temperature  of  those  far- 
distant  and  comparatively  feebly- 
enlightened  globes,  with  that  which 
we  enjoy,  and  render  them  equally 
suitable,  though  of  course  under 
very  dissimilar  conditions,  for  the 
abodes  of  all  the  diversity  of  life. 

Again,  as  to  comets.  Many  and 
discordant  have  been  the  hypotheses 
advanced  as  to  the  nature  of  bodies, 
obviously  so  widely  and  in  so  many 
respects  dissimilar  to  the  other 
•  components  of  our  system.  Even 
the  apparently  simple  questions, 
whether  they  shine  by  native  or  re- 
fleeted  light ;  whether  they  contain 
any  solid  '  nucleus '  or  central  mass^ 
or  are  mere  aggregations  of  vapour, 
have  been  answered  in  opposite 
ways  by  observers  who  could  com- 
mand the  highest  exercise  of  optic 
power.  Something  there  seemed 
about  them  that  denied  itself  to  the 
curiosity  of  man.  Their  very  aspect 
was  as  much  calculated  to  perplex 
the  intelligent  as  to  alarm  the  un- 
educated and  superstitious.  The 
co-ordination  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  gravity  as  a  mass,  with  con- 
tempt  of  it  in  th^^  d^u^^^t^J^ 
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arrangement  —  the  conjunction  of 
a  head  so  distinctly  subjected  to  the 
snn's  attraction,  that  its  course  can 
be  computed,  even  to  its  return  in 
^tare  generations,  and  a  tail  stream- 
ing away  into  the  immensity  of 
space,  as  though  instinct  with  an 
abhorrence  of  what  all  other  Nature 
loves — who  was  to  disclose  this 
•enigma  ?  Nor  is  it  more  than  very 
imperfectly  unveiled  even  now. 
The  application  of  the  spectroscope, 
unfortunately,  is  too  recent  for  the 
analysis  of  any  great  or  broadly  ex- 
panded comet.  The  silver  plume  of 
the  lovely  '  Donati,'  the  fiery  enve- 
lopes of  the  portent  of  1861,  when 
our  earth  barely  missed,  or,  more 
probably,  was  entangled  in  the  out- 
spreading of  its  *  horrid  hair* — 
these  swept  through  our  system  in 
all  their  silent  grandeur,  and  passed 
away  for  ever  from  our  sight  in 
unapproachable  mysteiy.  For  the 
first  time,  at  least  since  historical 
record,  they  looked  upon  us  in  their 
marvellous  transit,  as  it  were  with 
defiance,  and  left  us,  individually  at 
least,  for  the  last  time  in  hopeless 
ignorance  of  their  elementary  na- 
ture. We  were  then  unarmed  :  and 
since  those  days  we  have  been  look- 
ing and  longing  for  such  another 
visitation  in  vain.  Such  an  event, 
however,  cannot,  from  all  past  ex- 
perience, be  very  far  distant ;  some 
other  wanderer  of  equally  im- 
posing dimensions  must  be  even 
now  drawing  hourly  nearer  to  the 
verge  of  our  telescopic  range  ;  and 
then  in  all  probability  some  strange 
revelation  may  fairly  be  expected. 
We  are  not  unprepared  for  it.  The 
spectroscope  has  been  increasing  in 
efl&ciency,  and  every  development  of 
light,  if  sufficiently  vivid,  responds 
to  its  call  in  some  way,  excepting 
only  the  continuous  spectrum,  of 
which  there  is  no  likelihood  in  this 
case.  For  the  inquiry  has  already 
been  conmienced,  and  the  results 
are  even  now  alike  decided  and 
marvellous.  Though  the  four  pmall 
comets  which  have    come   within 


reach  siuce  the  commencement 
of  this  mode  of  analysis  have 
been  too  feeble  to  show  any  very 
conspicuous  spectrum,  they  have 
already  answered  the  principal  in- 
quiries of  old  days,  and  resolved 
some  of  our  difficulties  in  an  un- 
equivocal way.  They  have  told  us 
that  the  central  condensation,  or 
*  nucleus,'  shines  by  no  reflected 
light,  but  by  native  incandescence : 
they  have  told  us,  too,  that  they  are 
neither  solid  nor  fluid,  but  spheres 
of  luminous  gas ;  and  they  Lave 
gone  yet  farther,  in  allowing  ns  to 
perceive — what  indeed  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  their  variety 
of  colour — that  these  gases  are  not 
always  the  same.  Two  of  them  are 
unknown ;  a  third  seems  to  be  that 
most  negative  and  undemonstrative 
of  all  elements,  nitrogen ;  the  most 
recent  appears  to  be  carbon  in  a 
volatilised  condition.  AU  strange 
— ^most  passing  strange !  Here, 
the  progressive  examination  of 
every  successive  visitant  may  open 
to  us  a  future  of  the  liveliest  intei^st, 
so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  pur- 
sue it.  But  there  is  little  prospect 
of  our  grasping  more  than  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  unknown. 
We  can  little  expect  that  it  will 
ever  be  granted  to  us  to  search  out 
the  origin  of  that  incandescence,  the 
secret  of  the  original  production 
and  the  continued  sustentation  of 
that  fiery  glow,  in  spaces  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  consider  as 
deadly  cold.  Nor  can  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  stretch  out  to  reach  the 
storehouse  whence  are  drawn  such 
unexpected  and  in  part  unintelli- 
gible materials,  to  be  subsequently 
scattered,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
train,  throughout  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. Nor  could  we  anticipate  the 
result  to  our  own  globe  of  the  pos- 
sible introduction,  thus  efiected,  of 
some  hitherto  aUen  element,  even 
in  minutest  quantity,  into  our  atmo- 
sphere. We  are  passing  beyond  our 
depth  in  these  fascinating  specula- 
tions, and  must  turn  to  other  regioniy 
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A  great  part  of  the  magnificence 
of  spectrum  analysis  consists  in  the 
extent  of  its  application.  Not 
hounded  by  the  system  to  which 
we  belong,  it  carries  ont  its  gaze  to 
the  ntmost  limit  where  light  is  ma- 
nifested in  sufficient  qnantity  to  be 
comprehended  in  its  grasp.  And 
therefore  it  would  only  be  a  natural 
donsequence  of  our  achievement  in 
solar  discovery  that  those  remoter 
strongholds  of  mystery  should  be 
assailed  in  turn.  Too  much,  of 
course,  ought  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  result  of  a  proceeding  of  such 
extreme  delicacy,  and  requiring 
such  intense  exertion  of  vision. 
We  have  to  deal  with  no  glowing 
disc,  no  golden  shield  displaying  at 
once  its  blazonry,  but  with  points, 
which  the  high  est  effort  of  the  most 
powerftd  telescope  can  invest  with 
no  true  dimensions;  whose  appa- 
rent magnitude  is  but  an  illusion — 
where  light  is  all.  But  that  light, 
because  it  is  light,  shall  be  made  to 
tell  us  of  its  origin ;  and  if  it  speak 
hut  in  a  whisper,  that  whisper  shall 
bear  an  interpretation  of  wonder. 

And  what  is  that  interpretation  P 
It  will  not  lead  us  to  'doubt  that 
the  stars  are  fire,'  flaming  with  in- 
trinsic, not  visible  by  reflected  light; 
for  their  mere  aspect,  combined 
with  their  extreme  apparent  minute- 
ness, has  already  excluded  that 
doubt.  It  will  not  announce  to  us 
as  a  discovery,  that  they  are  suns  ; 
for  such  would  be  the  natural  in- 
ference of  any  one  who  considered 
that,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
eye,  onr  sun  must  necessarily  be 
dwarfed  into  a  star.  But  it  will 
tell  hb  this  fact,  utterly  undemon- 
strable  in  any  other  way,  that  those 
snns  are  so  far  identical  in  chemical 
constitntion  with  our  own,  that  they 
have  the  spectrum  of  solid  or  fluid 
incandescence,  interrupted  by  the 
bars  of  developed  and  reabsorbed 
light  given  out  by  volatilised  ele- 
ment^ matter — ^that  they  are  so 


far  similar  as  to  contain  many  of 
the  same  elementary  lines — that 
they  are  so  fox  dissiinilar  as  to  ex- 
hibit bands  corresponding  neither 
with  solar  nor  terrestrial  elements, 
and  indicating  materials  utterly  un- 
known and  inconceivable.  That 
interpretation  tells  us,  too,  how  in 
certain  stars  the  incandescent  gases 
seem  to  give  out  their  brilliant  lines 
unreversed  by  traversing  a  cooler 
external  shell :  and  how,  in  one  case 
at  least,  a  temporary  blazing-out  of 
light  depended  upon  an  actual  igni- 
tion of  a  vast  volume  of  hydrogen ; 
it  was  for  the  time  *  a  star  on  fire.' 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  are,  irregu- 
larly dispersed  throughout  the  hea- 
vens, small  patches  of  a  misty  aspect, 
a  great  proportion  of  which  are 
proved  by  the  use  of  powerful  tele- 
scopes to  consist  of  densely  com- 
pacted aggregations  of  extremely 
minute  stars ;  while  others,  by  their 
obstinate  resistance  to  this  mode  of 
analysis,  and  the  '  milky,'  or  to  use 
an  artist's  term,  'sponged  out' 
character  of  their  light  indicate 
some  other  constitution.  Little  had 
that  constitution  been  suspected 
before  the  spectroscope  of  Huggins 
applied  the  decisive  test.  Long  ago, 
indeed,  the  bold  speculations  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel  and  La  Place  had 
ascribed  to  them  the  combination 
of  mist  and  fire,  and  viewed  in  them 
the  embryo  state  of  friture  suns  and 
their  dependent  planetary  systems  : 
a  hypothesis  as  captivating  to  the 
imagination  of  some,  as  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  mental  habits  of  others. 
But,  whether  acceptable  or  displeas- 
ing, this  is  not  so.  At  a  subsequent 
epoch,  indeed,  that  *  nebular  theory' 
had  been  viewed  with  less  favour, 
in  consequence  of  the  overstraining 
of  a  plausible  analogy.  So  many  of 
these  cloudy  masses,  once  deemed 
*  irresolvable,'  had  given  way  before 
the  recent  increase  of  optical  power, 
that  it  was  not  unreasonably  inferred 
that  instrumental  deficiency  alone 
prevented  a  similar  analysis  in  every 
case.    Yet  appearances  were  oooa-^ 
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Bionally  against  that  inference,  and 
this  tiine  appearances  were  right. 
The  spectroscope  has  taken  np  the 
investigation  where  the  telescope 
conld  carry  it  on  no  longer,  and 
prononnces  the  nature  of  many  of 
those  bodies  to  be  truly  that  of  a 
fiery  mist,  composed,  however,  not, 
as  had  been  fancied,  of  all  the  un- 
condensed  materials  of  a  future  sun 
and  planets,  but  of  a  very  few 
gaseous  elements,  whose  insulation 
in  space,  and  incandescent  condition, 
can  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
amazement. 

We  might  say  more :  but  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  into  further 
detail,  or  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  progress  which  spectroscopy  (if 


such  a  word  may  be  allowed)  is 
making,  and  may  be  expected  to 
make,  in  the  master-hands  to  which 
it  is  now  confided.  Its  utmost  limit 
may,  indeed,  not  be  very  distant; 
but  it  has  not  been  reached  as  yet 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  its 
future  progress  will  modify  the  con* 
elusion  to  which  we  have  already 
been  brought  by  the  researches 
which  we  have  endeavoured  brieflj 
to  narrate.  The  fact,  we  believe,  is 
now  satisfactorily  established,  thai 
the  chemical  elements  of  our  earth 
are  only  a  portion,  and  possibly  a 
small  portion,  of  the  entire  mass  of 
materials  with  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Great  Creator  to  construct  the 
magnificence  of  the  Universe. 
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By  the  Author  of  the  *  Antobiograpby  of  Sahno  S&lar/  &c. 

CHAPTER  X. 
WILD   AND    TAME   ANIMALS. 


QUATK!  quaik!  qnaik!  *  Ay,  there 
yoa  go !  No  manners.  Mallards 
first.  A  cock  pheasant,  now,  always 
waits  for  the  ladies.'  Quack ! 
qnack !  quack !  *  Four,  fire,  six 
brace — ^there  is  a  pretty  sight, 
Master  B. ! '  and  so  it  was.  Rising 
in  two  or  three  lots,  the  mallards 
as  Belt  observed  taking  the  lead, 
a  small  flock  of  wild  ducks  took 
wing  from  the  old  reed-fringed 
moat  near  the  lodge,  and  cleaving 
the  air  with  their  powerful  wings, 
after  circling  round  the  pond,  flew 
away  in  a  long  string  towards  the 
forest. 

*  Your  ducks  don't  seem  very  tame 
yet,  Mr.  Belt,'  said  I. 

*  Pretty  well  for  that.  Master  B. 
They'll  come  to  my  whistle  to  feed 
if  there's  nothing  to  fright  'em,  and 
they  generally  stay  about  the  moat 
here  all  day.  This  is  flight  time, 
you  see,  sir.' 

•But  they'll  get  quite  tame  bv 
degree  I  suppose,  like  the  others  r ' 

*  Not  they,  Master  B. !  they'll  no 
more  grow  into  taine  ducks  than 
ihey  mil  into  tame  pigeons.' 

'  But  surely  the  tame  ducks  were 
all  wild  once  ?  * 

'  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  whefi,  and 

who  tamed  them,  and  how.     I've 

tried  it  I  know  for  well  nigh  tweniy 

year,  hatching  the  wild  bird's  egg, 

'     pimoning  the  young,  hatching  their 

eggs,  aud  so  on,  and  except  just  in 

the  way  of  knowing  me  like,  and 

coming  to  my  whistle  when  I  throw 

the  food  down,  the  last  brood  is 

jwt  every  bit  as  wild  as  the  first, 

takes  its  flight  at  flight  time  as  you 

see  them  do  now,  pair  off"  in  the 

You  never  see  tame  ducks 


spring. 


pair  and  bring  their  young  'uns  out 
into  the  world  together  like  the 
father  and  mother  of  a  &mily.'^ 

*  But  still,'  said  I,  'they  must  have 
been  tamed  some  time.* 

'Perhaps  so.  Master  B.,  but  it 
was  before  your  time,  or  my  time, 
or  anybody's  time  in  this  world  for 
that  matter.  Who  changed  their 
nature.  Master  B.  ? — I  say  nothing 
of  their  shape.  Who  tsMight  'em 
to  waddle  instead  of  walk  ?  Who 
made  them  swim  after  their  food 
instead  of  diving  for  it?  Who 
made  them  sleep  at  night  instead 
of  in  the  day  ?  Who  taught  them 
to   drop  their  evening  flighty   and 

?'ve  up  their  separate  mates  like 
ankee  Mormons  ?    Who  ? ' 

'I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Belt/ 
said  my  tutor,  Mr.  Bedford,  a  gen- 
tleman under  whose  care  I  had  re- 
cently been  placed  by  my  fiabther, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
university,  to  which  I  was  to  go  in 
the  following  October.  Mr.  Bed- 
ford deserves  a  more  special  intro- 
duction, but  this  is  not  the  place 
for  it.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  learning,  an  ardent  lover  of 
natural  history  (if  not  an  eminent 
naturalist),  and  a  good  observer,  so 
that,  besides  engaging  me  in  deeper 
studies,  he  confirmed  my  taste  for 
the  delightful  pursuit  of  natural 
history ;  and  many  a  pleasant  walk 
we  had  together,  and  many  a  plea- 
sant lecture  upon  common  objects 
and  common  birds  and  beasts,  and 
insects  did  he  bestow  upon  me, 
with  some  of  which  -I  may  venture, 
at  some  future  time,  to  trouble  my 
indulgent  readers. 

'  I  agree  with  our  friend  Mr.  Belt 


'  Smiles  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  brood  upon  the  lake.- 
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in  the  opinion  that  tame  dncks,  like 
other  tame — ^I  mean  domesticated — 
birds  and  animals,  derive  their  origin 
from  a  type  entirely  differing  from 
that  of  their  wild  congeners.  The 
reasons  adduced  by  him  are  to  my 
mind  conclusive,  and  I  would  add 
that  the  colour  of  the  wild  duck  is 
uniform.  No  generation  so  long  as 
the  wild  strain  is  adhered  to  ever 
varies  a  feather.  Nay,  though 
crossed,  and  in  consequence  parti- 
coloured, they  will  recur  to  that 
original  colour  after  ten  generations. 
As  in  the  octoroon  the  black  blood 
asserts  itself : 

Ezpellas  naturam  furc4  tamen  usque  re- 
curret. 

You  never  see  this  in  the  tame 
duck.' 

*  But  surely,  sir,  some  tame  birds 
derive  their  origin  directly  from  the 
wild.  The  goose,  for  instance  ? 
There  is  scarcely  a  feather  to  choose 
in  appearance  between  the  wild  and 
the  tame  bird.' 

*  In  appearance  no,  but  in  cha- 
racter and  habit,  and  in  all  essential 
points,  yes  !  Indeed  I  know  of  no 
kind  of  birds  that  differ  more.  In 
none  is  the  domestic  principle,  the 
tendency  to  seek  man's  society  and 
man's  government  and  protection, 
more  unequivocally  developed  than 
in  the  tame  goose  ;  in  none  are  the 
opposite  qualities  more  manifestly 
innate  than  in  the  wild.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  taine  wild  goose  ? 
Zoological  gardens  ?  Bah  !  The 
birds  are  pinioned  or  plucked — 
let  their  pen-feathers  grow,  and 
what  in  the  early  spring  becomes 
of  your  tamed  wild  goose  ?  "  She's 
away  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love 
tale,"  and  the  goslings  bred  in  the 
cold  swamps  of  Canada  or  on 

the  gloomy  shore 
Of  stern  and  pitiless  Labrador 

will  show  no  more  token  of  their 
mother's  enforced  submission  to  the 
rule  of  man — ^man  the  abhorred  of 
all  truly  wild  animals — than  they 
^ould  have  done  had  she  never  left 
hose  dreary  swamps.     Has  a  wild 


goose  in  confinement  ever  laid,  or 
hatched  her  eggs,  if  she  laid  any  ?' 

*  I  think  never.* 

*  The  prisoned  eagle  will  not  pair, 
nor  will  the  wild  goose,  as  wild  a 
bird,  as  noble  a  bird,  and  better 
eating  too.  No,  the  wild  goose  was 
bom  wild,  and  wild  he  must  ever 
remain.  The  tame  goose  was 
framed  by  Nature  solely  for  the  use 
and  food  of  man.  Heavy  in  body, 
clumsy  in  gait,  dependent  in  cha- 
racter, Hiunlet's  xmcle  did  not 
^imish  a  stronger  contrast  to  his 
"  wholesome  brother,"  than  he  does 
to  the  wild  independent  untam- 
able "Anas  ferus."  His  one  virtne 
is  domesticiiy — ^ineradicable  domes- 
ticity. I  remember  the  sad  days  of 
the  Irish  famine,  when  men  lay 
dead,  starved  to  death  by  the  sides 
of  roads  or  mountains,  and  by 
streams,  where  they  had  crawled  to 
devour  some  succulent  unwhole- 
some weed :  I  have  watched  them 
by  scores  as  they  tottered  or  crept 
along  the  road-side,  gathering  for 
pot-herbs  a  crisp  mealy-leaved 
weed — I  do  not  Imow  its  name — 
always  found  there,  and  I  have 
closed  my  eyes  in  horror  as  I  passed, 
to  shut  out  a  spectacle  of  misery  it 
was  out  of  my  power  to  relieve,  and 
then,  when  such  a  thing  as  a  potato 
paring,  or  a  cabbage  stalk,  or  a  dry 
crust,  the  usual  perquisites  of  the 
pig  and  poultry,  would  have  been 
fought  for  by  ravenous  men,  I  have 
seen  great  flocks  of  geese  sheltering^ 
themselves,  night  after  night,  under 
the  lee  of  some  miserable  cabin  on 
the  edge  of  a  sloppy  bog,  stretching 
forth  and  ending  in  a  vast  lake, 
whence  they  drew  their  daily  food 
and  where,  had  they  so  listed,  they 
might  have  abided  free  from  the 
control  and  interference  of  the 
wretched  peasants  that  owned  them. 
Did  they  take  advantage  of  their 
position  ?  Did  they  desert  man 
that  had  reared,  but  never  fed  them  ? 
No  !  they  and  their  ancestors  were, 
and  frt>m  the  beginning  had  been, 
tame  geese,  domesticated  birds, 
tamed  by  the  hand  of  their  Maker 
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and  given  to  man  for  Ids  use ;  so 
though  they  received  neither  food 
nor  shelter  nor  protection,  they 
abode  with  him,  clung  to  him,  and 
in  return  were  caught  up,  as  they 
are  to  this  day,  twice  a  year  and 
deh*berately  plucked  alive,  every 
feather  ruthl^sly  torn  out  from  the 
bleeding  body  —  in  Ireland  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  hotbed  on 
which  to  grow  feathers  for  sale.' 

*But  the  cats!  Surely  the  do- 
mestdc  cat,  the  purring,  treacherous 
mouse  and  bird-killing  cat,  has  its 
origin  directly  from  the  wild  spe- 
cies which  still  in  reduced  numbers 
tenants  the  wilds  of  Cumberland 
and  the  mountains  of  Scotland  ?  ' 

*  I  think  not ;  indeed,  I  feel  sure 
not  A  wild  cat,  like  a  wild  ass,  a 
wild  duck,  a  wild  sheep,  a  wild 
pigeon,  a  wild  goose,  is  incapable 
of  tamenees — I  mean  domestication. 
A  more  irreclaimably  savage  beast 
does  not  exist.  Physically,  there 
are  great  and  important  differences ; 
the  colour  of  the  wild  species  is  uni- 
form, sandy  or  grey;  of  the  tame 
indefinitely  varied ;  the  shape  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  tail,  differs 
essentially;  the  intestines  of  the 
wild  cat  are  those  of  a  wild  beast, 
short,  straight,  and  simple,  totally 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  tame  spe- 
cies, which  are  far  longer  and  more 
compHcated :  but  I  te^e  my  stand 
on  the  moral  attributes ;  a  Tnld  cat 
cannot  be  tamed ;  a  tame  cat  never 
becomes  wild.* 

*  But  Kat  Belt  often  catches  wild 
cats  in  the  woods.' 

'Not  wild  cats,  but  tame  cats 
that,  from  neglect,  desertion,  or 
innate  love  of  independence,  have 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  man, 
and,  like  the  gipsies,  adopted  a 
wild  life,  free  fi^m  the  restraints 
and  exempted  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  civilisation.  Such  crea- 
tures, though  not  properly  classed 
as  wild,  cannot  be  permanently  re- 
claimed: the  same  is  asserted  of 
men,  who,  fix)m  some  cause  or 
other,  have  lived  a  savage  or  soli- 
tary life  for  a  length  of  time — they 


never  return  to  civilisation ;  but 
the  offspring  of  either,  taken  young, 
would  be  as  tractable  and  docile  as 
were  their  parents  before  they  lapsed 
into  wild  habits.' 

*I  beg  pardon,'  said  old  Belt, 
*  but  I  think  it  was  just  the  deluge 
that  done  it.  I  think  that  the  tame 
animals  were  bred  from  them  that 
Noah  brought  out  of  the  ark  with 
him,  and  the  wild  ones  from,  them 
that  were  left  on  parts  of  the  earth 
as  parson  says  the  flood  never 
reached.' 

*  A  fanciful  theory,  perhaps,'  re* 
marked  my  tutor,  *  but  there  may 
be  truth   in  it.     That  the  whole 
world,  as  we  understand  the  term^ 
was  not  covered  by  water  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  crea- 
tures that  went  up  with  Noah  into 
the  ark  may  also  bear  a  restricted 
interpretation,  and  be  confined  to 
such  as  were  intended  for  the  abso- 
lute use  of  man.     Remember  the 
command  given  to  Noah  was  that 
he  should  "  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it."     The  latter  could  only 
be  carried  out  upon  animals  ferce 
naturcB,  and  so  it  was.     We  read 
that  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter. 
The  antiquity  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals   is   proved  by  references  to 
them  in  the  most  ancient  writings. 
Job,  for  instance,  possessed  asses 
and  camels,  and  flocks  and  herds ; 
so  did  Abraham  and  Lot.     When 
and  how  were  their  assumed  pro- 
genitors tamed  ?     We  cannot  do  it 
now  with  all  our  means  and  appK- 
ances  ;  it  has  been  tried  by  men  of 
skill  and  science,  with  wealth  and 
time  and  skilled  assistance  to  their 
aid,  and  they  have  utterly  failed.  No 
bird  or  beast  has  ever  been  tamed 
— again    I    mean    domesticated — 
within  the  time  to  which  Ihe  records 
of  civilised  man  run.     How  could 
the  ignorant  savage,  without  a  cord 
or  a  strap  to  fasten,  without  a  pad- 
dock to  conflne,  without  a  notion 
of  any  power  save   that  of  brute 
force,  effect  what  we,  with  all  the  > 
aids  of  civilisation,  fail  to  do  ?  Van  ' 
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Ambnrgli  tamed  lions  and  tigers, 
gorged  with  food,  and  cowed  by  an 
iron  rod,  but  be  never  domesticated 
them.  Rarey  subdued  "  Cruiser," 
but  utterly  failed  when  he  tried 
his  hand  on  an  old  zebra  that  had 
been  twenty  years  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Look  a*  y^n  "foal  of  an 
oppressed  race."  What  affinity  is 
ihere  betwixt  him  and  the  wild  un- 
tamable quagga  or  Oneida  of  tho 
desert,  his  assumed  progenitor? 
The  swiftest  of  beasts,  bold,  crafty, 
savage  in  his  wilderness!  What 
primitive  Rarey  broke  the  noble 
beast?  What  acclimatisation  so- 
ciety domesticated  him  ?  As  I  said, 
we  cannot  do  it  now,  our  fathers 
could  not  do  it,  neither  could  they 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  old.  The 
domestic  ass,  the  humble,  ill-used 
**  moke,"  was  given  to  be  the  drudge 
and  slave  and  treasure  of  man,  of 
the  rich  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
and  the  prophets,  of  the  poor  in  the 
days  of  Disraeli  and  the  coster- 
mongers.  The  wild  ass  was  neither 
more  nor  less  wild  in  the  days  of 
Job  than  he  is  now.' 

'  But  surely  the  raven  is  recorded 
to  have  been  a  denizen  of  the  ark? ' 

'  Perhaps  he  is  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  But  the  raven  re- 
nounced his  allegiance.  He  went 
into  the  ark  with  Noah,  but  deserted 
it  voluntarily ;  the  dove,  on  the  con- 
trary, returned,  and  doubtless  be- 
came the  ancestor  of  our  numberless 
breeds  of  tame  pigeons.  We  know 
that  dovecotes  of  enormous  size  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
that  reminds  me  that  you  will  rarely 
find  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  with- 
out a  cat  or  a  dog,  the  former  ex- 
actly resembling  the  tame  Egyptian 
cat  of  the  present  day.  True,  these 
ancient  paintings  are  not  very  ac- 
curate, but  in  such  simple  drawings 
peculiarities  are  exaggerated  not  ig- 
nored. Had  the  vnld  animal  sat 
for  its  picture,  the  thick  neck,  the 
large  head  and  the  bushy  tail,  the 


characteristics  of  the  wild  breed, 
would  surely  have  been  depicted. 
The  dogs  are  very  peculiar,  long- 
legged,  long-tailed,  thin-flanked, 
high  in  the  quarters,  not  unlike  a 
badly  shaped  greyhound.  John 
Keast  Lord,  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical naturalists  and  most  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  assures  me  that  the 
identical  animal  is  common  in  Syria 
at  the  present  time.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  wolf  or  the  hyaena 
ancestor  now  given  to  the  dog? 
Surely  between  the  Deluge  and  the 
buildmg  of  the  pyramids  there  was 
not  time  to  change  so  completely 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  animal 
and  why,  if  such  was  not  the  case, 
has  not  the  change  been  progres< 
sive  ?  The  lanky,  prick-eared,  long 
sided,  Eastern  cur  is  not,  as  we 
know,  the  perfection  of  his  race. 
Yes,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  with  Belt,  that  domesticated 
birds  and  beasts  originated  fi:om 
ancestors,  the  companions  of  Noah 
in  the  ark.'  * 

CHAPTER  XI. 
A  QUARREL  AND  ITS  RESULT. 

The  following  day  was  the  day 
of  the  village  ^ast,  a  great  event 
in  the  eyes  of  the  simple-minded 
folk  among  whom  we  lived.  The 
sports  and  pastimes  were  of  the 
rudest  kind,  but  'they  were  types 
and  symbols  of  mirth  and  good 
fellowship,  and  they  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended as  well  as  or  better  than 
more  refined  amusements  might  have 
done.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written  that  gives 
value  to  the  bank  note.  Oar 
country  lads  and  lasses  were  as 
well  pleased  throwing  balls  over 
garlands,  playing  skittles  and  nine- 
pins, or  competing  for  the  prize  in 
sack -jumping,  pole -climbing,  or 
holding  a  pig  with  a  greased  tail,  as 
they    could   have    been    knoclang 


*  The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Belt  and  Mr.  Bedford. 
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snuff-boxes  off  a  stick,  or  a  pipe 
oat  of  Aunt  Sally's  montH  on  the 
most  aristocratic  of  race-courses. 

It  was  the  squire's  custom  to 
walk  througH  tHe  fair  in  the  after- 
noon, and  warm  and  respectful  were 
the  greetings  he  received  as  he 
passed.  I  accompanied  him,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  and  interested 
by  the  objects  of  marvel  or  luxury 
devised  to  lure  the  hard-earned 
pence  out  of  the  rustic  pocket. 
Two  *  Cheap  Johns,'  ostensiblv 
rivals,  really  partners,  with  much 
pretended  abuse  of  each  other,  and 
bandying  time-worn  jokes  as  each 
led  up  to  the  other's  hand — offered 
unheard-of  bargains  in  the  shape  of 
knives,  combs,  diamond  rings,  gold 
-watch-keys,  resplendent  jeweDery  of 
every  description,  to  the  gaping 
rustics.  The  pig-faced  lady,  the 
liuge  live  boa-constrictor  (in  a 
small  deal  box),  the  stuffed  mer- 
maid and  the  calf  with  six  legs  (in 
a  bottle),  in  turn  claimed  my  notice. 
All  was  mirth  and  jollity,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  consi- 
derable crowd  assembled  near  the 
*  Three  Horse-shoes,'  the  only  pub- 
lic-house in  the  village.  The  clamour 
of  many  tongues,  some  in  an  angry 
tone,  the  expostulating  cry  of 
-women,  and  the  surging  to  and  fro 
of  the  spectators,  showed  that  afight, 
unusual  occurrence,  was  going  on. 
The  hubbub  ceased  as  the  squire 
elbowed  his  burly  form  into  the 
ring,  and  the  combatants  shrunk 
away  abashed,  but  muttering  threats 
of  future  vengeance  on  each  other, 
as  angry  men  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will.  They  vanished 
quickly,  but  not  xmtil  I  had  recog- 
nised, with  pain,  the  well  remem- 
bered faces  of  Sam  Belt  and  his 
supplanted  rival  Jerry  Cant.  My 
father,  with  true  tact,  accepted  this 
practical  proof  of  his  just  influence, 
made  neiuier  comment  nor  inquiry, 
but  passed  on,  speaking  kindly  to 
those  who  met  and  greeted  him. 

That  m'ght  the  village  wore  its 
accustomed  aspect  of  joyous  careless 
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happiness  incident  to  the  festival ; 
there  was  little  drunkenness — none 
I  may  say — and  no  recurrence  of 
the  ailemoon's  unwonted  quarrel; 
the  lads  and  lasses  danced  till  a  late 
hour — say  nine  o'clock — and  re- 
freshed themselves  with  copious 
draughts  of  heavy  beer,  and  Hum- 
phrey gallantly  saw  Dorothy  home 
to  her  cottage  door,  returning  to 
dream,  if  his  intellect  was  capable 
of  such  exertion,  of  *  the  ball's  fiedr 
partner ; '  while  she  exercised  her 
imagination  in  calculating  how 
long  it  would  be  before  another 
feast-day  came  round.  All  at  night 
was  peace  and  goodwill,  and  simple 
enjoyment.  In  the  morning,  a 
fright^l  rumour  rose  (*a  horrid 
whisper  fell  o'er  us  as  we  lay '),  and 
ripening  into  reality,  ran  through 
the  village.  A  man  had  been 
found  murdered  in  an  old  pit  in 
Bryerly  Wood,  dead  and  cold;  a 
dreadful  gash  upon  his  forehead 
disclosed  the  cause  of  death,  and 
that  was  all;  his  pockets,  with  a 
few  shillings  in  them,  were  un- 
rifled,  his  silver  watch  still  going 
in  his  fob ;  the  murdered  man  was 
Jerry  Cant.  Who  was  his  mur- 
derer ? 

Who  indeed?  In  a  few  short 
hours,  first  incredulously,  then  hesi- 
tatingly, then  doubtfully,  lastly 
authoritatively,  popular  rumour  laid 
the  horrid  crime  to  the  charge  of 
Sam  Belt. 

Could  it  be?  Sam  Belt!  old  Nat's 
son.  Baby's  brother,  a  murderer! 
It  must  be  a  dream,  it  was  impos- 
sible !  and  yet  three  days  later  Sam 
had  been  apprehended  under  the 
coroner's  warrant,  and  stood  charged 
with  the  dreadful  crime. 

I  hastened  to  my  father.  *  You 
don't  think  Sam  guilty,  sir  ?  '  said 
I.     '  You  canH  think  Sam  guilty  ?' 

*  No,  Ben,'  he  said,  thoughtfully 
(I  had  risen  of  late  to  the  first  syl- 
LBible  of  my  name) — 'No,  Ben,  not 
of  murder  certainly,   but  I  think 
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tliere  is  litUe  doubt  that  he  killed 
Jenry  Cant,  eitlier  in  self-defence  or 
nnder  provocation.  I  would  gladly 
think  him  innocent  if  I  could. 
"Crowner's 'Quest  Law"  is  not  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  the  jurors 
on  an  inquest  are  not  always  con- 
jurors ;  but  that  he  killed  Jerry 
Cant  I  iiiink  is  clear.' 

*  May  I  visit  him  in  prison  ? ' 
*Ye8,   I  think  you  may.     It  is 

possible  he  may  ms^e  a  clean  breast 
of  it  to  you,  and  the  crime,  if  I  read 
it  rightly,  is  far  removed  from  that 
of  dehberate  murder.  If  Sam 
should  tell  you  how  the  matter 
happened,  get  his  permission  and  go 
and  tell  Mr.  Lovell,  who  has  kindly 
taken  up  his  case,  all  you  know. 
Mind,  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
about  it.' 

Availing  myself  of  my  father's 
permission,  I  rode  over  to  Stowton 
and  made  my  way  to  the  gaol,  where 
I  was  at  once  admitted.  The  turn- 
key, Charles  Bond,  had  known  me 
formerly,  his  wife  had  been  my  nurse, 
and  besides  I  was  supported  by  my 
fiither's  authorily.  I  found  poor 
Sam  in  a  small  room  on  the  ground 
floor  sitting  on  his  bed,  almost 
the  only  article  of  furniture  it  con- 
tained, with  a  very  dejected  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  He  rose  at  my 
entrance,  half  putting  forward  his 
hand,  but  immediately  withdrawing 
it.  I  saw  the  action  and  held  mine 
out,  which  he  grasped  warmly. 

*  You  don't  think  me  guilly,  then, 
Master  B.,  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't.' 

*  No,  Sam !  that  I  never  did  for  a 
moment,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  have  met  in  the  wood — and 
gone  on  again  with  your  quarrel — 
and  perhaps — -. — ' 

*  No,  sir !  We  never  met  again. 
I  have  never  set  eyes  on  Jerry  since 
the  fight  at  the  feast.' 

'  What  did  you  fight  about,  Sam  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  you  Imow  Jerry  and  I 
were  both  courting  Jemima,  and 
she  took  up  with  me,  and  Jerry 
didn't  like  that,  and  then  he  wanted 
to  make  up  to  Baby,  and  as  he 


wasn't  a  bad^looking  chap  and  had 
a  good  business  down  yonder,  may. 
hap  Baby  might  have  come  round 
to  him,  but  &ther  and  I  knew  him 
for  a  poacher  and  a  bad  lot  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  so  we  stopped 
that,  and  turned  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  that's  what's  set  him 
agin  me,  and  when  we  met  at  the 
feast  he  had  been  drinking,  and 
picked  a  quarrel,  and  at  last  struck 
me,  and  so  we  fought.' 

*  But  is  it  true  that  you  threatened 
him  when  you  separated? ' 

'  I  don't  know  about  threatening^ 
but  he  said  he'd  have  killed  me  if 
we  hadn't  been  parted,  and  I  told 
him  to  mind  that  I  didn't  kill  hi-m^ 
or  something  of  that  sort.' 

Our  conversation  lasted  some 
tine,  and  I  lefb  the  prison  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  Sam  was 
innocent.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Lovell 
to  apprise  him  of  the  fact,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  his 
mind,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  adopt 
my  conclusions  as  I  anticipated 
that  he  would.  During  the  recital 
he  once  or  twice  muttered,  *  Better 
have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it! 
Better  have  made  a  clean  breast! 
We  could  have  got  it  reduced  to 
manslaughter.'  And  to  my  earnest 
asseveration  of  Sam's  undoubted 
innocency,  the  lawyer,  nursing  his 
lefb  1^  on  his  right  knee,  simply 
replied  with  a  long-drawn  whistle. 

*  WeU,  Mr.  Benjamin'  (it  was  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  had  ever  been 
called  by  my  ftdl  name),  *  we  shall 
see,  we  shall  see.  Tour  excellent 
father  is  an  old  friend  and  a  valued 
client  of  mine,  and  takes  great  in- 
terest in  this  young  man.  I  have 
retained  counsel,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  done  for  him  shall  be  done, 
but,'  ^ain  sinking  his  voice — 'I 
wish  he  had  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it !  I  wish  he  had  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  I' 

Sadly  and  wearily,  for  poor  Sam 
at  least,  the  time  passed  on.  The 
day  of  the  assizes  approached,  the 
lodgings  for  the  judges  were  se- 
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cored,  iiie  lugli-sh€npiff*8  old  fismily 
coach  rabbed  up,  two  of  his  work- 
ing cart-horses  promoted  to  the 
carriage  for  the  nonoe,  and  the  pair 
that  ordinarily  dragged  that  aris- 
tocratic vehicle  converted  into 
leaders ;  a  score  of  ploughboys  and 
other  retainers  of  the  family  clothed 
in  long  great  coats  and  liveried  hats, 
acting  as  javelin  men ;  the  jnry  is 
sworn,  and  SamnelBelt  standsbefore 
the  country  to  be  tried  for  the  mnr- 
der  of  Jeremiah  Cant. 

I  confess  that,  with  all  my  confi- 
dence in  Sam's  innocence,  I  was 
staggered  at  the  array  of  proof 
which  was  adduced  against  him, 
and  which,  although  my  instinct 
rebelled  against  it,  my  reason  ac- 
knowle^ed  to  be  very  cogent. 

It  was  proved,  without  question, 
that  great  personal  animosiiy  ex- 
isted between  the  two  ;  the  prisoner 
had  not  only  been  the  successM 
riyjd  of  the  murdered  man,  but  had 
interfered  with  his  addresses  when 
transferred  to  his  sister;  there  had 
also  been  misunderstandings  be- 
tween them  on  the  subject  of  poach- 
ing, and  the  fight  before  recorded 
was  described  as  of  a  particu- 
larly savi^  character ;  and  threats 
of  foture  vengeance  were  proved  to 
have  been  uttered  by  the  prisoner. 
He  was  shown  to  bave  been  absent 
from  home  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  footsteps  corresponding  with 
the  shoes  he  wore  were  traced  close 
to  the  old  pit  where  the  body  was 
found.  He  had  been  seen  early  in 
the  same  morning  to  hide  himself 
at  ihe  approacb  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  a  police- 
man, in  a  culvert  which  ran  under 
the  Stowton  Bead,  and  to  leave  it 
after  looking  circumspectly  round  in 
the  direction  of  his  home,  carrying 
in  his  hand  something  which  the 
"witness  believed  to  have  been  a 
hatchet.  In  an  outhouse  adjoining 
old  Belfs  cottage,  to  which  Sam 
had  access,  was  found,  behind  some 
fiiggots,  a  light  butcher's  cleaver, 
answering  this  description;   on  it 


were  bldod  stains  and  morsels  of 
dark  hair,  which,  when  examined 
under  a  ncdcroscope,  were  shown  to 
be  human,  dark  in  colour  and  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  murdered 
man.  On  applying  the  weapon  to 
what  the  surgeon  described  as  '  an 
incised  wound  on  the  pericranium,* 
the  immediate  cause  of  death,  it 
was  found  to  fit  exactly.  Sam's 
clothes,  moreover,  were  spotted 
with  blood  in  many  places.  Poor 
fellow !  his  demeanour  at  the  trial 
was  not  much  in  his  favour.  Ac- 
customed to  a  life  of  comparative 
seclusion  he  was  frightened  and 
confdsed ;  he  had  few  friends  (a 
good  keeper  never  has  many),  and 
close  confinement  had  told  more 
upon  him  physically  and  mentally 
than  it  would  have  done  upon  some 
one  less  accustomed  to  a  free  life  in 
the  open  air.  In  truth,  he  pre- 
sented a  Sony  appearance  in  the 
dock,  as  many  an  innocent  man  has 
before  him. 

Mr.  Lovell  had  kept  his  word  and 
done  all  that  could  be  done  for  him ; 
able  counsel  were  retained  on  his 
behalf,  and  all  they  could,  and  that 
was  little,  they  did.  That  wonder- 
ful rule  which  even  where  a  human 
life  is  at  stake,  prescribes  the  exact 
routine  under  which  a  man  may  or 
may  not  prove  his  innocence  was 
even  stronger  in  those  days  than  it 
is  now.  A  witness  could  not  even 
be  called  to  character,  without 
giving  the  right  of  reply  to  the 
counsel  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  last  word  had  a  considerable 
eflcct  upon  the  dozen  intelligent 
men  who,  if  they  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  before  they  cjtme 
into  the  box,  generally  found  their 
verdict  *for  Counsellor  A.'  or  *for 
Serjeant  B. '  as  the  case  might  be.  It 
was  urged  in  the  prisoner's  defence 
that  the  alleged  threats  had  been  at 
least  mutual,  that  the  prisoner's 
general  habits  were  quiet  and  in- 
offensive, that  his  avocation  con- 
stantly led  him  through  the  wood 
in  question,    and  that  a  keeper's- 
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clothes  must  necessarily  be  spotted 
with  blood.  It  was  suggested, 
though  of  conrse  it  could  not  be 
proved,  that  he  had  crept  into  the 
cnlyert  to  take  up  one  of  his  traps, 
and  it  was  that  which,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  morning,  the  poKceman 
mistook  for  a  hatchet.  That  a 
keeper  should  look  round  before  he 
lefb  a  place  of  concealment  was 
natural  enough,  and,  though  the 
door  of  the  outhouse  was  locked, 
the  window  was  admitted  to  have 
been  open  and  facing  the  high 
road. 

After  a  short  deliberation  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  Gruilty ' 
against  poor  Sam,  and  the  sense 
of  the  numerous  spectators  was 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  verdict. 
Sentence  of  death  in  the  usual  im- 
pressive manner  was  passed  by  the 
presiding  judge,  and  Samuel  Belt, 
my  boyish  companion,  instructor, 
and  in  some  sort  my  friend,  was 
left  for  execution. 

I  may  here  say  that  though  great 
influence  was  used,  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  urged  at  the 
Home  Office,  no  favourable  effect 
was  produced.  The  sentence  on  an 
atrocious  murderer  had  with  ill 
judged  leniiy  been  recently  com- 
muted, greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
public.  It  was  necessary  that  an 
example  should  be  made,  and  ten 
days  after  the  trial  it  was  under- 
stood that  no  hope  of  reprieve  or 
commutation  remained. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

THE   ESCAPE. 

'May  I  pay  poor  Sam  another 
visit  ? '  said  I  to  my  father  one 
morning  after  breakfast. 

*Well,  Ben,  I  think  you  had 
better  not;  it  would  be  very  painftil 
to  both,  and  no  possible  good  could 
come  of  it.' 

'  I  think,  sir,  that  Belt  and  his 
wife  would  wish  it  very  much,  and 
I  shouldn't  like  Sam  to  think  I  had 
deserted  him.' 


*  Ah  !  poor  old  Nat !'  said  my 
father,  '  we  must  think  of  him  in 
his  sorrow.  Yes !  you  may  go,  my 
boy ;  here's  an  order,'  writiE^  one 
as  he  spoke,  *  they'll  be  more  par- 
ticular now,  I  suppose.  And  !Ben,' 
added  he,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
room,  '  if  there  is  anything  that  we 
could  send  that  would  make  him 
more  comfortable  in  any  way  you 
may  offer  it,  but  it  shouldn't  come 
exactly  from  me  you  know.  Poor 
Sam!' 

Armed  with  the  order  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  rode  to  Stowton. 
Bond,  who  received  me  at  first,  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  that  I 
could  be  admitted,  but  my  father 
was  one  of  the  visiting  justices,  and 
his  authority  was  considered  suffi- 
cient justification  for  a  breach  of 
the  general  orders.  I  found  Sam 
the  solitary  inmate  of  the  con- 
demned cell,  to  which  he  had  been 
removed,  a  dreary  den  at  the  end 
of  a  passage  into  which  it  opened 
by  a  massive  iron  door.  There  was 
no  chimney  in  the  room,  and  the 
window,  which  revealed  the  thick- 
ness of  the  outer  wall,  was  far  too 
narrow,  even  were  the  bars  that  in- 
tersected it  removed,  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  a  human  body.  I 
felt  as  the  iron  door  clashed  behind 
me,  as  Sam  had  doubtless  felt  be- 
fore, that  hope  had  been  left  behind. 
It  was  little  I  could  say,  for  my 
heart  was  ftiU,  and  I  could  find  no 
topic  either  of  hope  or  comfort ;  be- 
sides we  were  not  alone  :  a  prisoner 
condemned  to  death  is  never  left 
by  himself,  and  it  was  only  for  a 
few  seconds,  as  the  turnkey  who 
was  called  away  by  other  duties 
exchanged  his  guard  for  that  of  the 
governor  of  the  gaol,  that  a  few 
whispered  words  passed  between 
us;  but  those  few  words  caused 
Sam's  face  to  brighten  consider- 
ably. I  was  leaving  the  cell  as  the 
governor  entered.  '  God  bless  you, 
Sam!  good-bye,'  said  I,  wringing 
his  hand  once  more, 

*  Good-bye,  sir !  and  God  bless 
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joa !  we  shall  never  meet  again  in 
this  world.* 

*■  Sam,'  said  I,  turning  at  the 
door,  *  my  father  bade  me  say  that 
if  there  was  any  little  comfort  yon 
fencied  from  the  hoase,  I  might 
send  it — ^if  the  captain  here  would 
allow  me.' 

Poor  Sam's  eyes  glistened,  and 
80  did  the  governor's  for  that 
matter. 

*  Thank  ye,  sir!  the  squire  was 
always  kind.  Do  you  think  sir, 
he'd  allow  Jemima  to  make  me  a 
rabbit  pie  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  lie  will,  Sam,  if  the 
captain  will  take  it  in.' 

'Why,  Mr.  Benjamin,'  said  the 
governor,  '  it  is  against  rules  to 
allow  a  condemned  prisoner  any- 
thing to  eat  but  what's  cooked  in 
the  prisoD.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  '  then  TU  send  the 
pie,  and  you  can  bake  it  here,  you 
know.' 

'That'll  do,'  said  the  captain, 
opening  the  door  for  me. 

'  And,  Master  B.,'  added  Sam, 
'  please  ask  Jemima  to  put  some 
^nacearoni  into  it,* 

We  both,  the  governor  and  I, 
smiled  at  this. 

'  I'll  not  forget,  Sam,'  and  I  left 
the  gaoL  From  thence  I  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Allonby's  shop  in  the  High 
Street  Bill,  who  had  grown  into 
a  tall  young  man,  and  was  reckoned 
a  first  class  workman,  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  foreman ;  I  thought  it 
but  kind  to  call  and  bestow  a  few 
words  of  comfort  upon  him.  I 
fcmnd  him  seated  on  the  identical 
stool  in  the  same  dirty  little  comer 
^here  I  had  last  seen  him ;  neither 
his  fiice  nor  his  hands  were  cleaner, 
excepting  where  the  former  was  fur- 
rowed with  recent  tears.  Though 
grown,  he  was  little  changed,  and 
as  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not  but 
recall  the  doleful  face  that  greeted 
my  returning  consciousness  after 
the  fall  in  Bolsover  Forest.  Bill  was 
working  away  as  he  had  been  before 
with  file  and  oil  and  steel-saw,  and 


the  heap  of  old  keys  and  rusty  iron, 
though  somewhat  larger,  appeared 
the  same  as  when  I  had  visited  him 
five  years  before. 

I  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
Bill,  and  when  I  returned  home  I 
at  once  communicated  Sam's  wishes 
to  Jemima,  whom,  like  several 
whom  who  I  had  met  that  day,  I 
found  in  tears.  She,  however,  as 
if  glad  to  distract  her  thoughts  by 
some  occupation,  set  diligently  to 
work  and  in  an  hour  the  pie  was 
made.  To  prevent  mistake  or  dis- 
appointment I  put  the  maccaroni  in 
myself;  then  availing  myself  of  my 
father's  permission,  I  sent  the 
coachman  ofP  with  the  pie,  who  de- 
livered it  safely  into  the  governor's 
own  hands. 

This  was  Friday;  the  execution 
was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
Monday. 

On  Saturday  night  I  could 
scarcely  sleep  for  thinking  of  the 
impending  tragedy,  and  at  dawn  on 
the  following  morning  I  had  risen 
and  was  loofing  out  of  my  bedroom 
window.  A  slight  noise  attracted 
my  attention,  and  peering  through 
the  gloom  I  saw  Sam,  half  hidden  by 
the  laurels,  pale,  wan  and  haggard, 
but  Sam  himself,  before  me.  In  an 
instant  I  had  dropped  from  the 
window,  and  was  by  his  side. 
*  Thank  heaven,  you  have  escaped 
then,  but  why  did  you  come  here  ? 
They  will  surely  seek  you.' 

'  WeU,  Master  B.,  I  couldn't  help 
coming  to  the  old  folk  at  the  lodge 
you  know,  and  besides,  they'll  never 
think  I  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
run  home ;  they  won't  look  for  me 
here.' 

'Did  you  come  straight  here, 
Sam?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  excepting  that  I  turned 
up  Raveley  lane  to  look  at  a  box 
trap  I  had  left  there,  and  to  see 
there  was  no  poor  crittur  of  a 
varmint  pining  in  it.  I  know  what 
imprisonment  is,  Master  B.' 

'  Kind-hearted  fellow  ! '  thought 
I,  '  and  this  is  the  man  they  would 
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have  luoigfid  for  rnm^der. '  Bat  time 
waa  predous.  It  W9e  Sunday  morn- 
ing fortnnat^,  and  no  labonrers 
were  about.  Sam  was  hasdlj  hidden 
in  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the  straw- 
stack,  the  moatii  of  which  I  con- 
cealed by  an  armfol  carelessly 
thrown  over ;  and  obliterating  the 
marks  of  my  own  footsteps,  I  re- 
gained my  room  nnobeerved. 

The  particulars  of  ihis  wonderM 
escape  I  never  exactly  knew,  but 
the  following  statement  appeared 
in  the  Stototon  Gazette  of  the  en- 
suing week  and  was  never  contra- 
dicted in  any  material  feature  by 
the  result  of  the  careful  investi- 
gation which  followed.  It  was 
headed : 

ExTBAOBDINAJtT  EsCAFB  OF  THB  CONYICT 

Bblt  akd  Attempt  at  Double  Mubdbb. — 
It  is  with  amazement  and  regret  we  inform 
our  readers  that  the  bloodstained  murderer, 
Samuel  Belt,  whose  crime  was  by  a  righteous 
judgment  to  have  been  expiated  on  t£e  scaf- 
fold last  Monday  morning,  has,  we  trust  for 
a  time  only,  evaded  the  doom  he  so  richly 
merited.  The  exact  mode  of  his  escape  is 
still  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  &om  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  magistrates  it 
would  seem  that  by  some  inexplicable  means 
the  prisoner  had  drawn  back  the  massive 
bolts  it  was  thought  impossible  to  move 
except  by  the  key  which  fitted  the  lock 
of  the  condemned  cell,  and  which  was  in 
the  governor's  custody  day  and  night ;  this 
however  was  by  some  means  effected,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  turnkey,  Charles  Bond, 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  suMciently  explain 
the  rest.  Unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  self-liberated  captive  Bond  had  opened 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  condemned  cell 
at  the  moment  that  his  wife,  who  acts  as 
housemaid,  was  approaching  to  sweep  out 
the  passage.  Bushing  by  him,  the  sangui- 
nary wretch  seized  his  wife  and  dashed  her 
violently  to  the  ground.  But  that  her 
head  came  in  contact  with  the  thick  door- 
mat she  must  have  added  another  to  the 
grim  list  of  the  murderer's  victims.  As  it 
was  she  lay  stunned  and  helpless,  unable 
even  to  ciy  out  for  help.  Her  condition  is 
still  precarious.  Bond  it  appears  closed  at 
once  with  the  murderer  in  mortal  conflict. 
He  was  however  no  match  for  the  convict, 
a  man  of  great  physical  power,  who  appears 
to  have  t£x>ttl€Mcl  him,  bent  him  backwards 
over  the  iron  ballusters,  and  then,  with 
fiendish  malice,  twisted  his  head  between 
the  rails  so  as  to  bring  it  almost  in  contact 
with  his  heels,  in  wmch  position  he  was 


£ouik1  ehoitly  afUrwwdK,  his  baok  a^a- 
rently  broken,  and  almost  dead ;  but  httle 
h(^  of  his  recovery  is  entertained.  The 
murderer,  taking  the  keys  that  had  been 
thrown  down  in  the  scufBe,  let  himself  out 
at  the  great  gates  and  locking  them  babind 
him  proceeded,  unnoticed  at  that  eariy  hour 
in  the  morning,  towards  Bryerly  Wood 
the  scene  of  his  first  (known)  murder.  He 
was  seen  to  enter  the  wood,  and  hot  pursuit 
at  once  set  on  foot.  The  ground  being 
moist  fh>m  recent  rain  his  footsteps  were 
traced  through  the  wood  by  the  very  scene 
of  the  murder,  until  they  turned  eastward 
towards  the  village  of  Baveley,  on  the  hard 
road  towards  which  place  they  were  lost. 
It  is  probable  that  the  felon  at  first  in- 
tended to  seek  the  shelter  of  his  former 
home,  but  altered  his  plan  from  a  natural 
expectation  of  being  sought  for  there. 

Thns  then,  thought  I,  as  I  read 
the  account,  poor  Sam's  kindness 
of  heart  put  his  enemies  on  a  false 
scent,  for  it  was  at  the  point  men* 
tioned  he  had  turned  away  to  liberate 
the  supposed  prisoner  from  his  box 
trap. 

A  later  paragraph  stated  that 
Margaret  Bond  the  wife  of  the 
turnkey  was  gradually  recover- 
ing,  though  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  blow,  and  strange  to 
say  her  husband,  whose  back  was 
supposed  to  have  been  broken, 
though  not  out  of  danger  was  cer- 
tainly better  and  some  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  Neither, 
however,  was  capable  of  giving 
evidence  or  supporting  a  lengmened 
examination. 

After  breakfast  I  proceeded  to  the 
lodge,  where  I  found  old  Nat  and 
his  wife  just  recovering  frt>m  the 
wonderment  and  delight  occasioned 
by  the  reappearance  of  their  dearly 
beloved  son.  They  were  seated  side 
by  side  with  Nat's  old  Bible  open 
before  them.  At  my  entrance  both 
arose,  and  Nat  Belt  laying  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  poured  out  blessings 
and  thanks  earnest  and  heartfelt^ 
none  the  worse  that  they  were  but 
imperfectly  expressed.  Mrs.  Belt, 
more  impulsive,  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and  sobbed  over  me^ 
as  doubtless  she  had  done  over  her 
son  a  short  time  previously.     Babj 
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nestled' towarda  xm-  and'  iakixig'  my 
hand  between  hers  as  she  tot  on 
the  floor  oovered  it  with  kisses. 

The  scene  became  altogether  too 
touching.  I  was  always  so&hearted, 
and  my  only  resonroe  was  to  rash 
from  the  lodge,  the  'bigroond  teiffs 
coursing  one  another  down  my  inno- 
cent nose.' 

I  had  not  ran  fifty  yards  from  the 
door  when  in  the  narrow  pathway 
Ti^hich  leads  from  the  lodge  to  the 
Hall  I  encoontered  Holder  the 
policeman,  one  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  trial.  I  ran,  in  &ot,  right  into 
his  arms. 

*  Bless  me !  Mr.  Benjamin,'  said 
lie,  *  where  are  yoa  going  in  sach  a 
liurry  ? '  and  then  looking  into  my 
face  he  added  good-nataredly,  'Ah ! 
I  see,  sir,  well  yoa  needn't  take  on 
abont  old  Belt's  son  down  there  this 
torn.  He'll  not  be  hang  to-morrow 
afleralL' 

*What!'  said  I,  recovering  my 
presence  of  mind,  'has  he  been 
reprieved  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,  bat  he's  eacaj^ed .'' 

*  Escaped !  impossible !  'Bow  could 
he?' 

*  How,  indeed !  It's  the  most 
mysterioos  event  that  ever  I  had 
information  of.' 

'  Do  tell  me  all  aboat  it.' 

*  I'U  tell  yoa,  sir,  all  I  know,  and 
tliat's  not  mnch.  He  mast  be  an 
oadacioas  clever  fellow,  that  Sam ! 
He  managed  not  only  to  get  the 
chains  off  his  legs  bat  to  force  back 
the  bolts  and  pick  the  best  and 
strongest  lock  in  the  coanty.  There 
are  three  bolts,  and  Mr.  Allonby, 
who's  jost  mad  aboat  it,  swears  as 
nothing  bat  the  key  could  have 
shot  'em.  However  he's  wrong 
there,  for  there's  only  one  key  and 
that  was  nnder  the  captain's  pillow. 
Mr.  Benjamin,  that  artfol  dodger 
opened  the  lock  somehow  and  got 
oat  at  five  o'clock  this  morning — 
lays  wait  in  the  passage — ^pretty 
nigh  nmrders  Charles  Bond  and  his 
^e — takes  the  keys  from  'em,  and 
walks  oat  oi  ihe  main  entrance  like 


Ik  gelitiiemaa  at  lavge,'  and  that's 
w£tt  he  is  at  this  minate — ^bat 
won't  be  mnch  longer  I  expect.' 

<  Bat  Bond  and  his  wife,  do  yoa 
say  he  killed  them  P ' 

'  I  don't  say  that  qaite,  bat  he 
jast  lied  Bond  ap  in  a  knot  like 
over  the  ballasters,  dislocated  the 
vibrating  colamn  the  doctor  calls 
it,  and  1^  him  for  dead  ;  and  as  for 
Mrs.  Bond — ^I  sappose  he  had  not 
time  for  mach  ceremony — he  jost 
dashed  her  down,  and  lefb  her 
stonned  and  helpless.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  door^mat  she  woald 
have  been  killed  too ;  they  are  both 
so  bad  that  they  coald  give  no  evi- 
dence on  the  case.' 

*  Bat  why  do  yoa  think  he  will 
be  taken  again  ?  ' 

*Well,  sir,  they  tracked  him 
throagh  the  wood  yoa  see,  and 
towards  Raveley,  bat  he  coaldn't  go 
there,  it  was  too  late  in  the  day. 
So  no  doabt  he's  hid  in  the  wood 
somewhere.  They'll  find  him  when 
the  reward's  largo  enough.  I've 
come  here  on  gaard  like,  bat  bless 
yoa!  he'll  never  come  here,  he's 
too  wide  awake  for  that.'  And  so 
the  policeman,  in  whose  opinion 
Sam  evidently  stood  very  high,  left 
me  much  relieved  in  my  mind. 

The  strictest  search  was  made  for 
many  consecntive  days.  Larg^  re- 
wards were  offered,  bat  withoat 
effect.  I  believe  there  was  not  a 
rabbit-hole  in  Bryerly  Wood  that 
was  not  searched,  but  withoat  re- 
sult. Sam  had  been  seen  to  enter 
the  wood,  and  it  appeared  impos- 
sible he  could  have  lefb  it  unob- 
served. 

Had  he  sunk  into  earth  ?  had 

He  melted  in  air  ? 
They  saw  not,  they  knew  not,  but 

Nothing  was  there. 

And  80  by  degrees  the  nine  days' 
wonder  ceased,  and  Sam's  esci^ 
was  considered  one  of  the  unex- 
plained mysteries  of  the  day. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  my 
father  knew  or   suspeqted    &un's 
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concealment  on  the  grounds ;  I 
think  he  did.  Contrary  to  his 
nsnal  custom  he  retired  to  his  own 
room  to  read  the  papers  the  moment 
breakfast  was  over,  and  was  nn- 
nsuallj  particular  about  haying 
plenty  of  cold  meat  on  the  side- 
board at  that  meal.  The  servants 
must  have  given  some  one  credit  for 
a  prodigious  appetite.  Sam  was  a 
bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  had  been 
by  no  means  overfed  of  late.  When 
the  farm  people  were  away  I  took 
him  huge  hunches  of  bread  and 
meat ;  and  a  bucket  of  water,  daily 
renewed  from  the  well,  with  an  oc- 
casional bottle  of  beer,  sufficed  for 
ablutions  and  drink.  He  took  his 
exercise  at  niffht  in  the  walled 
garden  to  which  he  got  access 
through  the  barn  that  bounded  it, 
and  on  the  whole  found  himself 
much  more  comfortable  than  when 
an  inmate  of  the  condemned  cell  in 
Stowton  Gaol. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  a  respect- 
able-looking individual  with  neatly 
trimmed  beard,  hair,  and  whiskers, 
attired  in  a  not  over-new  suit  of 
black  cloth,  a  moderately  clean 
neckcloth,  Wellington  boots,  and 
well-brushed  hat,  a  bundle  in  his 
hand,  and  an  excellent  butler's 
character,  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter,  addressed  to  Henry  Jones, 
Esquire,  Stock  Exchange,  Liver- 
pool, in  his  pocket,  took  his  place 
outside  the  Stowton  coach,  at  5  a.m. 

*  1*11  write  if  I  get  safe  off.  Master 
B.,  and  if  any  good  luck  turn  up, 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  head  it  "  Mac- 
caroni."     God  bless  you,  sir.' 

It  was  upwards  of  a  year  after- 
wards that  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Stowton  Gazette : 

Capture  of  a  Foachbb  and  Ebceiyrb 
OF  Stolen  Goods,  and  Extbaordinabt 
Confession  of  a  Mubdbb. — On  Thursday 
last  Guy  Drake,  a  person  well  known  to 
the  police  as  carrying  on  under  the  guise  of  a 
pork-butcher  and  game-dealer,  a  nefarious 
traffic  in  poached  game  and  stolen  goods, 
was  brought  before  the  magistrates  and 
committed  to  Slowton  Chiol  on  a  charge  of 


complicity  in  Tarious  recent  robberies.  It 
appears  that  he  reached  the  gaol  Jn  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  passing  through 
the  prisoners' yard,  across  which,  as  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  aware,  a  light  iron  bridge 
is  suspended,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  tall  dark  form  of  a  prisoner  cross- 
ing, who  to  his  distempered  imagination 
appeared  to  be  walking  in  the  air.  Be- 
lieving that  he  saw  a  ghost,  and  urged  by 
remorse,  he  sent  for  uie  chaplain  of  the 
gaol,  and  confessed  that  it  was  he  and  not 
Samuel  Belt,  who  so  nearly  suffered  for  the 
crime,  who  murdered  Jeremiah  Cant  in 
Bryerly  Wood,  upwards  of  a  year  since. 
He  stated  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
he  had  met  Jerry  Cant  by  appointment 
near  the  old  gravel  pits,  to  settle  an  out- 
standing account ;  that  after  some  dispute, 
Jeny,  whose  temper  appeared  to  be  much 
ruffled,  and  who  had  been  drinking,  struck 
him  and  seized  him  by  the  throat,  upon  which 
he  snatched  out  of  his  cart  the  cleaver  be 
ordinarily  used,  and  struck  him  with  it 
across  the  forehead.  The  blow  was  fatal, 
and  the  murderer,  terrified  at  what  he  had 
done,  jumped  into  his  cart  and  drove  off, 
careless  in  what  direction.  It  occurred  to 
him  in  passing  an  outhouse  to  get  rid  of 
the  weapon  by  hiding  it  there,  and  the  door 
being  locked,  he  threw  it  through  the  win- 
dow, whence  it  fell  behind  the  fagots,  where 
it  was  subsequently  found.  The  wretched 
culprit  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  to 
whom  the  outhouse  belonged,  nor,  having 
left  the  countiy  at  once,  did  he  hear  until 
aft^r  the  event  of  the  narrow  escape  Sam 
Belt  had  had  of  being  hanged  for  his  crime. 
That  the  main  part  of  this  confession  is  true 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  although  the  latter 
portion  can  scarcely  be  credited.  It  is  rarely 
that  even  under  the  influence  of  remorse 
a  criminal  confesses  the  whole  truth.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  at  the  time  wo 
expressed  considerable  doubts  of  the  truth 
of  the  charge  preferred  against  Sam  Belt, 
and  we  heartily  congratiSate  that  young 
man's  respectable  relatives  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  undoubted  innocence. 

I  need  not  descrihe  the  joy  of 
the  family  at  the  lodge ;  the  whole 
village  rejoiced,  and  my  fiither, 
though  he  seldom  referred  to  the 
subject,  was  as  mnch  pleased  as 
any  one.  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  extend  her  free 
pardon  to  poor  Sam  for  a  deed  he 
had  never  done,  and  an  advertifle- 
ment  headed  as  he  had  directed 
shortly  brought  him  back  to  this 
country,  looking  much  more  like 
himself  than  when  he  leil  it. 
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HIPPO  LTTUS  TO  ARTEMIS. 

XOfp^  /toi,  2  KoWUrra. — Eur.  Hip.  69. 

Mine  own,  my  one  desire, 

Virgin  most  fair 

Of  all  the  virgin  choir  ! 
Hail,  oh  most  pure,  most  perfect,  loveliest  one  ! 

Lo,  in  mine  hand  I  bear, 
Woven  for  the  circling  of  thy  long  gold  hair, 
Cnlled  leaves  and  flowers,  from  places  which  the  sun 

The  spring  long  shines  upon : 
Where  never  shepherd  hath  driven  flock  to  graze, 

Nor  any  grass  is  mown  : 
Bnt  there  sound  through  all  the  sunny  sofb  warm  days, 

'Mid  the  green  holy  place, 

The  wild  bee's  wings  alone. 

Yea,  and  with  jealous  care. 
The  maiden  Reverence  tends  the  fair  things  there. 
And  watereth  all  of  them  with  sprinkling  showers 
Of  pearled  grey  dew  from  a  pure  running  river. 
Whoso  is  chaste  of  spirit  utterly, 
Untanght,  yet  so,  even  from  his  infancy. 
May  gather  there  the  dews  and  leaves  and  flowers ; 

The  unchaste,  never. 
But  thou,  oh  Goddess,  and  dearest  love  of  mine, 

Take,  and  about  thine  hair 

This  anadem  entwine — 

Take,  and  for  my  sake  wear. 

Yea,  take  it.  Queen,  from  me, 
Who  more  to  thee  than  common  men  am  dear. 

Whose  is  the  holy  lot 
As  friend  with  friend  to  walk  and  talk  with  thee. 
Hearing  thy  sweet  mouth's  music  in  mine  ear, 

But  thee  beholding  not.  W.  H.  M. 
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PACTS  AND  FICTIONS  ABOUT  KATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON.» 


ris  but  a  short  time  since  we 
directed  attention  to  the  abun- 
dance of  new  light  shed  upon  the 
history  of  Henry  VIIL's  reign  by 
theCeJendars  of  State  Papers  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.^  Among  others,  we 
spoke  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth  among  the  archives  of  Spain, 
which  haye  supplied  us  with  most 
important  additions  to  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  our  English  re- 
cords. At  the  same  time  we  felt 
bound  to  protest  against  the  extra- 
vagance of  certain  theories  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Bergenroth,  by  which, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  he  has  really 
done  the  utmost  that  was  in  his 
power,  and  far  more  than  any  other 
person  could  do,  to  diminish  the 
value  of  his  own  labours. 

It  was  our  wish,  therefore,  if 
possible,  to  have  protected  him 
against  himself. 

The  main  delusion  of  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth on  which  we  formerly  com- 
mented, was  his  strange  assump- 
tion that  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
England  was  a  power  of  littie  con- 
sequence, whose  ministers,  being 
corrupted  by  foreign  gold,  framed 
for  her  a  policy  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  their  paymaster  for 
the  time  being,  whether  it  was 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  or  Francis  I.  of 
France,  or  Charles  Y.  of  Germany. 
To  those  who  attribute  the  smallest 
weight  to  Shakespeare's  interpret- 
ations of  history,  such  a  view  will 
appear  unworthy  of  serious  refuta- 
tion ;  and  probably  the  best  doubters 
among  us  will  be  staggered  at  the 
representation  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 


as  a  sordid,  mercenary  traitor,  easOj 
deluded,  and  of  small  abilities.  Yet 
this  is  the  character  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth seeks  to  fix  on  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  have  bent  popes 
and  emperors  to  his  will,  and  to 
have  felt  remorse  at  the  end  of 
his  career  that  he  had  not  served 
his  God  as  faithAilly  as  his  IHng ! 
If  disproof  of  such  a  view  was  re- 
quired, the  arguments  bronght 
against  it  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and  no- 
ticed in  our  former  article,'  haye 
disproved  it  most  effectually. 

But  the  prejudice  which  has  given 
birth  to  this  delusion  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Bergenroth  appears  to  be  of 
old  standing.  As  an  example  of 
anti-English  feeling  in  history,  the 
following  is  scarcely  less  extraordi- 
nary. Mr.  Bergenroth  says  in  his 
first  volume  about  the  treaty  of 
Estaples  between  Henry  Yll.  and 
Charles  VIII.  of  Prance : 

At  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Estaples 
was  concluded,  a  solemn  agreement  was  en- 
tered into,  by  which  Charles  promised  to  paj 
to  Henry  the  sum  of  745,000  crowns,  id  h«ilf- 
yearly  instalmmits  of  25,000  livres.  There 
is  a  g;reat  number  of  receipts  still  extant  But 
in  political  circles  it  was  always  suspected 
that  Henry  did  not  receive  the  monej. 
Ferdinand  reproached  him  with  his  weak- 
ness in  not  resenting  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  France.  Pedro  de  Ayal& 
gives  very  intelligible  hints  that  the  receipts 
were  only  feigned,  and  the  ostentstious 
manner  in  which  Henry  declared  that  one 
instalment  had  really  been  sent,  serves  only 
to  confirm  the  suspicion.  In  fact,  we  learn 
from  a  document  preserved  among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  (Cal.  D.  ri.  f.  22).  that 
Charles,  instead  of  paying  Heniy,  asked  him 
for  money  when  he  was  making  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  showed 
great  unwillingness  to  comply  with  this  le- 


"  Supplement  to  Volume  i.  and  Volume  ii.  of  Letters,  Despatches  and  State  Paptrf 
relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives  oi 
Simaneas  and  elsewhere. — i .  Queen  K atharine.  a.  Intended  marriage  of  King  Henry  VII. 
with  Queen  Juana.— Edited  by  G.  A.  Bergenroth.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majest/s  Tr^ury,  under  the  direction  of  ^e  Master  of  tli^ 
Bolls.    London:  Longmans. 

•  See  Fraser's  Magazine  for  April  1868,  p.  466. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  474-5. 
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qiM«»  aai  Mid  tiuit  the  fMUiA  h^  ha^ jMBl 
him,  without  obtainiiig  payment  vas  more 
adTantdgeoos  to  France  than  a  loan  "which 
-would  ha?e  to  be  immediately  repaid.  If 
any  do«bt  still  remains,  it  will  be  remoTed 
\fy  a  nference  to  the  treaty  concluded  after 
the  deith  of  Chariee  between  Henry  and 
Lonis  XXL  The  smn  then  due  by  France 
to  England  is  stated  to  be  745,000  crowns, 
which  is  exactly  the  amount  mentioned  in 
the  first  agreonent.* 

Here  is  sucli  an  aocamnlation  of 
apparent  evidence  that  the  reader 
is  natorallj  disposed  to  take  the 
case  for  granted.     Unfortunately, 
of  the  assertions  of  which  that  evi- 
denoe  is  composed  there  is  not  one 
iJiat  will  bear  inyestigatiion.    There 
are  two,  indeed,  as  to  which  we  are 
a  good    deal    pnzzled.     The    re- 
proaches of  Eei^inand  and  the  in- 
sinuations of  Ayala  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth's  Calendar  as  well  as  in  the 
introduction,  but  we  have  not  been 
sucoessftd  in  finding  any  notice  of 
ikL&m  there, — ^nor,    we    may    add, 
tkough  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
hare  we  met  with  Henry's  ostenta^ 
tious  declaration  that  one  instalment 
had  been  actually  paid.     But  we 
hoYe  evidence  from  the  very  docu- 
ments quoted  by  Mr.  Bergenroth, 
that  the  payments  were  really  pretty 
regular.     For  though    it    is  quite 
true  that  they  prove  Charles  to  have 
asked  Henry  for  a  loan,  they  show 
at  the  same  time  that  he  offered 
sureties  for  the  amount  and  was 
content  that  Henry  in  advancing 
the  money  should  deduct  one  year's 
payment  of  the  pension  due  to  Eng- 
land (^  ce  qui  est  deu  au  Boy  nos- 
tredit  Sire  pour  la  debte  escheue  [a 
la]  toussains  derraine  pass^,  qui  est 
une  ann^  entiere ').     Mr.  Bergen- 
roUi  completely  misstates  the  pur- 
port of  Henry's  answer,  which  was 
that  tiiough  he  could  not  afford  to 
advance  money  to  him  at  that  time, 
he  was  willing  to  allow  Charles  to 
defer  one  year's  payment  of  the 
pension,  wluch  was  equivalent  to  a 


loan  o£  that  .anK>ant.  So  that  it 
does  not  appear  by  any  means  that 
Henry  gave  a  receipt  without  ob* 
taining  payment.  But  what  will 
the  r€«tder  think  when  we  tell  him 
that  the  renewed  trealy  between 
Henry  and  Lewis,  which  Mr.  Ber* 
genroth  cites  as  perfectly  oondusiye 
evidence,  so  far  from  giving  coun- 
tenance to  his  view  that  none 
of  the  half-yearly  instalments  had 
been  paid,  states  distinctly  that  the 
next  payment  would  be  the  four- 
teenth instalment,  and  that  Lewis 
bound  himself  to  pay,  not  the  whole 
745,000  crowns  but  ail  that  then 
remained  due  of  it  (toUtm  reHum  et 
residuum  dicUe  twmme)^  as  any  one 
can  easUy  ascertain  for  himself  by 
a  reference  to  the  pages  of  Bymer  P^ 

The  fact  is,  when  Mr.  Bergen- 
Toih  gets  upon  one  of  his  hobbies 
he  has  not  the  patience  to  read 
documents  carefully.  Li  other  in- 
stances, he  builds  up  without  the 
slightest  misgiving  a  very  ponderous 
theory  on  the  smallest  basis  of  tes- 
timony ;  but  here  there  is  absolutely 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  will 
serve  his  purpose,  and  the  docu- 
ments positively  contradict  the  as- 
sertion in  support  of  which  they  are 
cited. 

Li  such  wise  does  Mr.  Bergenroth 
go  on  continually  romancing.  But 
all  his  former  achievements  in  this 
respect  are  completely  outdone  in 
the  new  volume  which  he  has  just 
put  forth.  This,  which  he  has 
somehow  or  other  been  allowed  to 
to  call  a  Supplement  to  vols.  i.  and 
ii.  of  his  Csdendar,  and  to  publish, 
like  those  volumes,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  English  Gx>vemment, 
differs  from  them  in  many  points, 
both  of  form  and  intention.  Li  one 
respect,  indeed,  the  change  of  plan 
is  for  the  better;  for  instead  of  a 
mere  abstract  of  the  documents  as 
formerly,  it  gives  the  fiill  text  of 
the  original  papers,  with  a  transla- 
tion besides  into   English    at  the 


'  VoL  i.  Introduction,  p.  Izziii. 


«  Rymer,  vol*  xii.  p.  ^^  r>.^^\r> 
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bottom  of  the  page.  Of  all  but  for- 
mal documents,  such  as  treaties,  we 
wish  Mr.  Bergenroth  had  published 
a  full  text  in  the  first  instance,  to 
avoid  the  necessity,  which  will  cer- 
tainly occur  to  the  historian,  of 
frequently  referring  from  the  pub- 
lished abstracts  to  the  copies,  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bergenroth 
has  at  last  deposited  in  the  Bolls 
House.  But  when  we  come  to  look 
at  the  materials  of  which  this  new 
volume  is  composed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  have  been  se- 
lected, we  cannot  but  regret  that 
such  a  publication  should  have  ap- 
peared with  the  authority  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls. 

The  reasons  given  for  its  publi- 
cation are  that  some  documents  in 
the  Simancas  archives  were  at  first 
withheld  from  Mr.  Bergenroth 
under  an  old  regulation  which  jus- 
tified the  keeper  of  the  archives  in 
keeping  back  such  papers  as  he 
thought  might  reflect  discredit  on 
reigning  families  or  other  great  per- 
sonages. But  after  a  good  deal  of 
negotiation  with  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment it  appears  that  he  was  at 
last  given  to  understand  that  all 
such  restrictions  were  removed;  and 
Mr.  Bergenroth  set  himself  to  as- 
certain whether  there  were  any 
material  omissions  in  his  published 
volumes  owing  to  the  disadvantage 
under  which  he  had  laboured.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  important  in- 
quiry, and  we  think  the  result  ought 
to  have  been  stated  in  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth's  Introduction ;  for  assuredly 
it  would  be  most  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  of  the  papers 
contained  in  this  volume,  113  in 
number,  were  kept  from  him  at 
the  commencement  of  his  labours. 
Mr.  Bergenroth  does  not  tell  us 
how  many  new  documents  he  dis- 
covered, but  only  how  many  new  in- 
ferences he  has  drawn  from  them. 
*  I  was  not  long,*  he  says,  *  in  dis- 
covering two  errors  into  which  I 
had  been  betrayed,  the  first  relating 
to  the  private  life  of  Queen  Katha- 


rine before  aild  after  her  marriage 
to  E[ing  Henry  VlLl.,  and  the  other 
concerning  the  strange  marriage 
projects  of  King  Henry  VIL  with 
regard  to  Queen  Juana,  the  widow 
of  King  Philip  and  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  The  correc- 
tion of  these  errors,  or  rather  the 
new  information  which  has  come 
to  light,  has  been  thought  suf- 
ciently  interesting  to  justify  the 
publication  of  this  volume.' 

*  The  correction  of  these  errors,  or 
rather  the  new  information !  *  We 
should  certainly  have  supposed  the 
new  information ;  for  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  British 
Government  should  help  to  correct 
Mr.  Bergenroth*s  errors,  most  of 
which  may  be  trusted  to  correct 
themselves  if  men  will  only  exercise 
a  little  criticism.  But  the  great 
concern  with  Mr.  Bergenroth  is 
evidently  not  the  new  information 
but  only  the  new  theories  he  has 
formed  on  certain  subjects.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume  are  divided  under  two 
heads,  viz.  documents  about  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon  and  documents 
about  Queen  Juana,  the  two  per- 
sonages concerning  whom  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth now  finds  he  had  harboured 
fklse  impressions.  We  wonder  if 
Mr.  Bergenroth  would  have  thought 
a  supplement  to  his  Calendar  worth 
publishing,  if  the  new  documents 
had  not  suggested  to  him  things 
that  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of 
before  ? 

These  theories  are  such  as  we 
regret  to  reproduce  even  for  the 
purpose  of  confuting  them.  They 
may,  however,  be  very  briefly  stated. 
In  the  first  place  he  renounces  his 
belief  in  the  chastity  of  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  whose  character  he 
considers  was  open  to  serious  im- 
putations in  this  respect,  before  she 
married  Henry  VIII.  Secondly, 
he  considers  that  Juana,  Queen  of 
Castile,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  and  mother  of  Charles 
V.  whom  history  describes  to  have 
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been  insane,  was  in  reality  a  woman 
of  perfectly  sonnd  mind.  When 
the  reader  has  snfficiently  reoovered 
from  his  astonishment  he  will  doubt- 
less be  cnrions  to  know  what  evi- 
dences can  be  addnced  for  them. 
The  first  of  these  paradoxes,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  one  we  can  discuss 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper ;  the 
other  we  shall  only  notice  in  passing. 
The  imputation  against  Katharine 
of  Arragon  is  certainly  one  which 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  credit 
d  jirioTi,  Did  Henry  VIII.  seek 
a  divorce  from  her  on  the  lame 
and  unsatisfactory  plea  that  the 
Pope's  dispensation  was  not  valid, 
and  say  nothing  at  all  about  a  real 
scandal  of  so  deep  a  dye?  Mr. 
Bergenroth  very  naturally  feels  that 
some  explanation  of  this  is  needed 
in  order  to  make  his  new  view 
credible ;  so  he  tells  us  that  accord- 
ing to  canon  law  the  affair  could 
not  be  used  as  a  ground  for  de- 
manding divorce  after  eighteen 
years  of  married  life.  Well,  let  U9 
admit  the  ansv^er  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Henry  VJJJ.  could  not  use 
Katharine's  early  profligacy  as  a 
ground  for  the  divorce ;  but  was  he 
prevented  from,  speaking  about  it 
altogether  ?  Nay,  was  he  interested 
then  in  suppressing  the  story  so 
completely  that  posteriiy  would 
never  have  heard  of  it  but  for  the 
Spanish  archives?  In  Shakespeare's 
time  it  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
supposed  that  Henry  retained  his 
respect  for  her  even  when  he  was 
seeking  the  divorce ;  nor  is  there 
anything  in  our  own  State  Papers 
inconsistent  with  this  supposition. 

Still,  if  the  evidence  of  the 
Spanish  archives  be  clear  and  un- 
mistakable, we  must,  of  course, 
allow  it  to  have  its  due  weight, 
however  much  it  jar  with  antecedent 
probability  and  traditional  opinion. 
I^t  us  consider,  then,  the  amount 
and  weight  of  the  new  testimony  on 
which  we  are  asked  to  credit  this 
extraordinary  tale. 

The  number  of  documents    on 


which  it  is  founded  is  exactly  nine ; 
— at  all  events,  not  more.  Of  these, 
however,  only  seven  are  new ;  for 
two  had  already  appeared  in  abstract 
in  Mr.  Bergenroth's  first  volume, 
without  exciting  even  in  his  mind  a 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  Katharine's 
conduct.  Ajid  here  we  must  take 
notice  of  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  reader,  though  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  been  stated. 
Not  only  have  two  of  the  nine  do- 
cuments relating  to  Katharine  of 
Arragonalready  appearedin  abstract 
in  Mr.  Bergenroth's  Calendar  ;  but 
1 5  out  of  the  104  relating  to  Queen 
Juana,  which  are  absolutely  all  that 
have  any  real  bearing  upon  English 
history,  have  likewise  so  appeared, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this 
new  volume  being  devoted  to  mat- 
ters which  positively  do  not  concern 
England  at  all,  though  full  of  inte- 
rest as  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Of 
the  nine  documents  bearing  upon 
Katharine  of  Arragon,  we  have 
further  to  say  just  a  word  or  two 
by  way  of  general  observations, 
before  considering  them  in  detail. 
These  letters,  printed  in  full,  with 
translations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  occupy  altogether  no  more  than 
46  pages.  They  extend  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years :  from  the  year  of  Ka- 
tharine's  first  marriage  with  Prince 
Arthur  to  the  year  1 5 1 5,  when  she 
had  been  six  years  the  wife  of  Henry. 
But  though  Mr.  Bergenroth  treats 
them  as  a  collection  by  themselves^ 
useftd  for  the  purpose  of  damaging 
Katharine's  character,  we  shall  take 
the  liberie  of  doing,  what  Mr. 
Bergenrom  of  all  men  was  least 
justified  in  neglecting  to  do,— com- 
paring their  testimony  with  that  of 
others  written  about  the  same 
period,  the  substance  of  which  Mr. 
Bergenroth  himself  has  given  us  in 
his  former  volumes,  and  thus  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  of  those 
letters  was  written. 

Letter  No.  i  we  might  dismiss  at : 
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once  if  our  objeet  were  simply  to 
vindicate  Katharine ;  for  not  even 
Mr.  Bergenroth  has  been  able  to 
find  matter  of  scandal  here.  It  was 
not  one  of  those  kept  back  from  him 
in  ihe  archives  of  Simancas,  for  the 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  Don 
Pascnal  de  Gkkyangos  in  Madrid.  It 
was  written  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1 50 1,  jnst  after  Katharine's  first 
marriage,  long  before  any  of  those 
incidents  had  occurred  by  which,  in 
Mr.  Bergenroth's  opinion,  she  com- 
promised her  character.  It  is  there- 
fore published,  as  all  documents  in 
such  works  should  be,  not  to  support 
a  theory  but  for  its  own  intrinsic 
value.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
begin  where  Mr.  Bergenroth  begins, 
as  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
princess  remains  still  to  be  written, 
and  it  is  important  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  heartless 
cruelty  of  which  she  was  the  victim, 
almost  ftom  the  day  of  her  marriage 
with  Prince  Arthur  until  she  became 
Queen  of  England  by  her  marriage 
with  Henry  VIII. 

The  first  marriage  had  been  the 
subject  of  long  negotiations  between 
the  courts  of  England  and  Spain 
from  the  time  when  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  infants  in  their 
cradles.  The  alliajice  had  been  de- 
sired by  Henry  Yll.  to  strengthen 
himself  upon  a  throne,  which,  con- 
sidering the  weakness  of  his  own 
title  and  the  revolutions  that  had 
occurred  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses,  was  none  of  the  most  secure. 
By  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  it  was 
also  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  mode 
of  fortifying  their  united  kingdoms 
against  the  power  of  France.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  nothing  de- 
finite was  concluded.  Each  party 
was  anxious,  to  some  extent,  about 
the  stability  of  the  other's  power ; 
there  was  also  much  haggling  about 
the  terms  of  the  bargain.  At  length 
it  was  settled  that  ttie  dowry  given 
by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  should 
amount  to  200,000  scudos,  one  half  to 
^e  paid  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 


and  the  remainder  in  two  jeaxljr 
instalments,  the  last  of  which  miglit 
be  given  in  plate  and  jewellery^  afc 
the  price  such  things  would  fbtch 
in  England.  The  young  princess 
was  sent  to  England  according*  to 
the  treaty  in  1 501 ,  and  the  marriage 
was  duly  celebrated  at  St.  Paul's  on 
the  14th  of  November. 

Scarce  were  the  day's  festivities 
over  and  the  wedding  guests  re- 
turned to  their  houses  when  King 
Henry  spoke  to  an  officer  of  the 
princess's  wardrobe  named  Joan  de 
Cuero,  who  had  in  his  keeping  the 
jewels  and  plate  intended  to  be 
given  as  portion  of  the  third  instal- 
ment, and  asked  that  iiiey  shonld 
be  delivered  to  him  at  once.  The 
demand  was  certainly  premature, 
being  two  years  before  the  stipulated 
time,  and  the  officer  refosed  to 
deliver  them.  Ashamed  at  meeting 
with  this  rebuff,  the  king,  we  are 
informed,  a  fortnight  i5terwards 
explained  to  the  princess  that  he 
had  been  led  to  make  this  demand 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador  De 
Puebla,  wno  had  shown  him  a 
letter  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
stating  that  he  was  to  receive  the 
jewels  and  plate  without  delay. 
But  the  officer  of  the  wardrobe  had 
not  only  refused  to  deliver  them, 
but  declared  he  was  nevertheless 
comntiissioned  to  ask  a  receipt  for 
them.  He  had,  therefore,  applied 
again  to  Puebla  to  know  the 
meaning  of  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct. On  this,  he  said,  De  Puebla 
had  made  a  reply  which  con- 
vinced him  that  some  trickery  was 
intended,  advising  him  to  aUovr 
the  princess  to  keep  her  jewels  in 
the  mean  time  and  afterwards  de- 
cline to  accept  them  as  part  payment 
of  her  dower.  By  so  doing,  he  said, 
De  Puebla,  though  ambassador  of 
Spain,  had  suggested  that  he  might 
obtain  an  advantage  over  the  Spa- 
nish sovereigns ;  for  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  take  from  Katharine 
the  jewels  she  had  been  wearing  on 
her  own  person,  and  plate  that  she 
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had  used  in  her  own  honaeliold ;  so 
that  ihsy  wonld  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  last  instalment  in  money  like 
the  others.^ 

We  most,  perhaps,  make  some 
allowance  for  the  &ct  that  these 
drcomstances  were  reported  with  a 
special  view  to  damage  De  Puebla 
by  the  rival  ambassador  Don  Pedro 
de  Ayala.  Bat  the  story  is  so  much 
in  character  with  the  general  shab* 
biness  of  the  diplomacy  on  both 
sides  that  we  cannot  doubt  it  is 
subetantially  correct.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  severe  thing  to  say  that  even 
while  giving  sons  and  daughters 
in  marriage  Henry  VIL  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain  were  using  every  art 
to  overreach  and  take  advantage  of 
each  other.  But  it  is  not  more  se- 
vere than  true.  There  was  certainly 
on  both  sides  a  degree  of  what  is 
commonly  called  sharp  practice,  an 
art  in  wluch,  we  fear,  all  the  sove- 
reigns  of  the  age  were  more  or  less 
proficient,  the  only  difference  that 
can  be  iaraced  in  this  respect  between 
one  crowned  head  and  another  being 
in  the  amount  of  intellectual  power 
brought  to  bear  upon  self-interest. 
The  life  of  Katbajine  of  Arragon 
before  she  became  Queen,  was  ren- 
dered  utterly  miserable  by  the  re- 
lations in  which  her  fftther  stood  to 
her  father-in-law. 

Within  six  months  after  the  mar- 
riage, Prince  Arthur  died.  The 
moment  the  news  reached  Ferdi- 
nand his  first  thoughts  were  about 
the  dowry.  Only  the  first  instal- 
ment had  been  paid,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  a  right  to  ask 
it  beck.  He  immediately  sent  a 
new  ambassador  to  England  vfith 
this  and  two  other  demands,  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  intended 
as  alternative  propositions.  The 
first  instalment  of  the  dowry  was  to 
be  repaid ;  the  princess  must  have 
possession  given  her  of  the  lands 
assigned  to  her  as  her  jointure ;  or, 


if  neither  of  these  were  granted,  she 
must  be  sent  back  to  Spain.  There 
was,  however,  yet  another  alter- 
native ;  which  was  anticipated  in  a 
separate  commission.  Power  was 
given  to  the  ambassador  to  conclude 
a  new  marriage  for  Katharine  vnth 
her  deceased  husband's  brother 
Henry,  and  to  settle  the  amount 
and  terms  of  the  marriage  portion.^ 
For  many  months  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  king  to  pledge  himself « 
definitely  to  any  one  of  the  proposed 
courses,  and  Queen  Isabella,  despair- 
ing of  any  other  solution,  bid  the 
Duke  of  Estrada  press  for  the  re- 
turn of  Katharine  to  Spain.  While 
matters  were  in  this  state,  news 
reached  her  from  England,  which 
made  her  still  more  anxious  that  her 
daughter  should  be  sent  back  im- 
mediately. Henry  VII.  had  become 
a  vridower,  and  a  monstrous  propo- 
sition had  been  talked  about,  the 
news  of  which  must  have  reached 
Spain  along  with  that  of  the  queen's 
death,  or  close  upon  the  back  of  it, 
that  the  king  himself  was  willing 
to  marry  her  who  had  been  his  own 
son's  vnfe.  Isabella  was  very  natu- 
rally shocked.  The  return  of  her 
daughter  to  Spain,  she  wrote,  was 
no  longer  a  matter  of  expediency, 
it  was  one  of  pure  necessity.  *  For 
now  the  Queen  of  England  is  dead, 
in  whose  society  (the  betrothal 
being  concluded)  the  princess  our 
daughter  might  have  honourably 
remained  as  with  a  mother,  and,  the 
king  being  the  man  he  is,  even 
though  the  betrothal  were  con- 
cluded, it  would  not  be  right  that 
the  princess  should  stay  in  Eng- 
land during  the  period  of  mourning 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.'* 

Besides  insisting  on  the  imme- 
diate return  of  Katharine  to  Spain, 
Queen  Isabella  thought  it  best  to 
protect  her  daughter  against 
Henry's  advances  by  offering  him 
the   prospect  of  another  marriage 


'  Bergenroth,  Supplement,  pp.  2-5. 

•  Ibid.  p.  296. 
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wiih  one  of  her  relations.  Tliis  was 
Joan,  widow  of  Ferdinand  11.  of 
Naples,  commonlj  called  at  that 
time  the  yonng  Qneen  of  Naples,  in 
contradistinction  to  her  mother,  the 
widow  of  Ferdinand  I.,  with  whom 
she  was  then  living  at  Valencia. 
For  some  time  Henry  kept  this  offer 
under  consideration,  as  there  seemed 
some  possihilitj  that  the  alliance 
might  be  advantageous.  He  even 
went  so  &br  as  to  commission  three 
gentlemen  to  visit  Spain  and  obtain 
audience  of  the  lady,  of  whose  per- 
sonal and  other  qualifications  they 
drew  up  a  report  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain categorical  inquiries  a  good 
deal  more  curious  than  delicate.^ 
But  meanwhile  Katharine  was  still 
detained  in  England.  Henry  de« 
clined  either  to  send  her  back  or  to 
repay  the  first  instalment  of  her 
dowry;  but  at  last  a  treaty  was 
concluded  for  her  marriage  with 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  renounced 
all  right  to  redemand  what  had 
been  paid,  and  promised  to  pay  the 
remainder  of  the  formerly  stipulated 
dower  within  ten  days  of  the  solem- 
nisation of  the  marriage. 

A  Papal  dispensation,  however, 
was  necessary  that  the  marriage 
might  take  place ;  and  the  case  of 
marriage  wim  a  deceased  brother's 
wife  was  so  far  unusual  that  the 
court  of  Rome  took  some  time  to 
think  about  it,  and  fears  began  to 
be  entertained  in  England  that  it 
would  not  be  granted  at  all.^  But 
at  length  a  bull  was  conceded,  a 
copy  of  which  was  privately  sent  to 
Spain  in  time  to  comfort  Queen 
Isabella  on  her  death-bed  with  the 
assurance  that  the  way  had  now  been 
smoothed  towards  her  daughter's 


second  marriage.'  That  any  one 
doubted  at  that  time  the  validiiy  of 
such  a  dispensation,  will  prohablj 
be  inconceivable  to  the  majority  of 
readers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  scruples  of  con- 
science afterwards  entertained  by 
Henry  VIII.  as  a  mere  fiction  to 
attain  an  unlawful  end.  But  scm* 
pies  of  conscience  were  professed 
by  his  father  when  as  yet  Henry 
was  only  betrothed  to  Ikatharine, 
although  the  bull  had  been  received 
fi^m  Bome  which  removed  eveiy 
canonical  objection  to  the  matcL^ 
Scruples  of  conscience  were  also 
spoken  of  after  Henry's  accessioL, 
before  the  marriage  actually  took 
place ;  and  though  we  do  not  know 
that  they  proceeded  from  himself 
they  were  conceived  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  commnni- 
cated  to  the  Spanish  ambassador.^ 
So  that  it  would  seem  we  may 
account  for  that  divorce  which  waa 
the  beginning  of  the  English  Befor- 
mation,  without  altogether  impeach- 
ing Henry  VHI.'s  smcerity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  fairly 
own  that  what*Henry  meant  by* 
scruple  of  conscience,  was  anything 
but  a  conscientious  scruple,  as  we 
should  understand  the  expression 
now.  It  was  no  high  question  of 
what  was  best  and  noblest,  sug- 
gested bv  a  delicate  moral  sense 
which  refused  to  take  counsel  with 
personal  desire.  It  was  the  scruple 
of  a  conscience  that  regarded  no- 
thing but  legality — a  conscience 
such  as  that  described  in  Yorick's 
celebrated  sermon,  that  looked  care- 
ftilly  into  the  statute-book  and  in- 
trenched itself  behind  cases  and 
reports.  It  was  the  conscience  of  a 
statesman  of  the  age  of  Macchiavelli, 


'  See  Gaiidners  Memoruda  of  Henri/  VII.  223  sq.  •  Bergenroth,  i.  328,  330. 

•  Gairdnei^s  Letters  of  Richard  III,  and  Henry  VIL  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

*  In  1 505,  a  Fortngnese  ambassador  at  Mens  reported  that  Henry  VU.  was  end6aToa^ 
ing  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Kin£ 
Philip,  and  that  it  was  probable  the  marriage  with  Lady  Katharine  the  Infanta  woula 
be  undone,  'because/  said  the  ambassador,  'it  weighs  much  on  his  conscience.'— 
Gairdnei^s  Letters^  ii.  147. 
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who  thonghi  even  beayen  and  hell 
•depended  on  the  constmction  of  a 
<XKle  of  criminal  law,  and  was  qnite 
as  readj  to  cheat  his  Creator  as  his 
feDow-creatnre,  by  doing  the  shab- 
biest act  that  would  not  be  visited 
with  damnation. 

The  act  "^bicb  we  have  now  to 
record  was  evidently  dictated  by  a 
conscience  of  the  kind  just  men- 
tioned. Henry  VIL  had  bound 
himself  by  the  new  treaty  with 
Ferdinand  to  cause  his  son's  mar- 
riage with  Katharine  to  be  solem- 
nised as  soon  as  the  former  had 
completed  his  fourteenth  year.  The 
day  on  which  the  prince  attained 
that  age  was  the  28th  of  June,  1 505. 
But  on  the  27th,  by  his  father's 
direction,  he  made  a  formal  protest 
against  the  marriage  which  had 
h«en  arranged  for  him  in  his  mino- 
rity,  as  a  thing  that  had  been  done 
without  his  consent,  and  which  he 
refused  to  ratify.  Thus,  by  a  very 
cimple  manoeuvre,  Henry  VII. 
escaped  from  his  obligations.  Ma- 
trimony was  an  act  which  no  law 
•could  ever  recognise  as  compulsory, 
and  until  he  had  'his  son*s  consent 
it  was  impossible  he  could  fcdfil  the 
terms  of  the  treaty. 

Yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  if  Henry  had  thought  it  for 
his  interest  Uiat  the  match  should 
take  effect  he  could  have  procured 
his  son's  consent  at  once.  The 
whole  course  of  his  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations on  ihe  subject  with  Fer- 
dinand is  clearly  based  upon  a  tacit 
understanding  that  the  marriage 
would  take  place  notwithstandii^ 
the  protest,  if  Henry  were  only  sure 
of  the  remainder  of  the  dowry. 
Ferdinand,  as  he  was  bound  by  the 
treaty  to  have  paid  it  "within  ten 
days  before  or  after  the  marriage, 
ought  clearly  to  have  sent  it  to 
England  before  the  day  the  prince 
made  his  protest.  But  nothing 
could  be  heard  of  its  arrival ;  or, 
more  probably,  its  non-arrival  was 
confessed:  for  we  find  Ferdinand 
was  at  this  very  time  writing  to 
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the  ambassador  De  Puebla  that  he 
would  send  it  when  the  prince  was 
fifteen  years  old,  and  making  not 
the  least  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  already  engaged  to  pay  it 
when  he  was  fourteen.  Most  pro- 
bably some  apology  for  the  delay 
had  already  been  sent  to  England ; 
and  there  was  no  reason  why 
Henry  should  reject  any  excuse 
that  Ferdinand  chose  to  offer. 
Prince  Henry's  protest  gave  him 
the  advantage  of  the  Spanish  sove- 
reign, and,  having  already  received 
one  half  of  the  dowry,  he  was  quite 
content  to  delay  the  marriage  in- 
definitely till  the  other  half  should 
be  forthcoming,  without  scrutinis- 
ing too  narrowly  Ferdinand's  pleas 
for  postponement,  which  came  at 
length  to  be  renewed  and  continued 
every  half-year,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  long  as  Henry  VH. 
lived. 

The  only  person  who  suffered 
from  this  state  of  matters  was  Fer- 
dinand's unhappy  daughter.  So 
long  as  her  mother.  Queen  Isabella, 
was  alive,  Katharine's  interests  were 
cared  for  in  Spain  in  every  nego- 
tiation with  Henry ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  afber  Isabella's  death. 
The  crown  of  Castile,  which  she 
had  conveyed  to  Ferdinand  by 
marriage,  was  again  separated  from 
that  of  Arragon,  and  passed  by  in- 
heritance to  their  daughter  Juana, 
the  wife  of  the  Archduke  Philip, 
who  thereupon  was  recognised  as 
king,  and  was  coming  with  his  con- 
sort to  Spain  to  govern  in  her  right. 
Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  carried  on 
the  administration  in  his  daughter's 
name,  and  used  every  effort  to  pre- 
serve still  as  much  influence  as 
possible  over  the  kingdom  he  was 
to  give  up  to  Philip.  Amid  matters 
so  absorbing,  it  was  but  a  secondary 
consideration  with  him  whether  his 
other  daughter  Katharine  had  the 
means  to  live  in  England  with 
comfort ;  and  not  only  did  he  leave 
her  absolutely  unprovided  for  du- 
ring all  this  period^p^^  ijns^ttlement  > 
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abont  lier  marriage,  bat  from  the 
very  first  lie  seems  to  have  made  it 
his  design  to  throw  her,  if  possible, 
upon  the  charity  of  the  King  of 
England.  There  was  already  in  the 
keeping  of  the  princess's  officers  a 
quantify  of  jewels  and  plate  which 
was  to  be  given  as  part  of  the  dowry 
along  with  the  money  that  was  to 
be  sent  from  Spain.  As  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  marriage 
was  to  be  deferred,  Ferdinand  wrote 
to  De  Puebla  to  see  to  its  safe  keep- 
ing, and  the  ambassador,  who  quite 
anticipated  the  order,  wrote  back 
that  he  had  already  locked  it  up,  so 
that  the  princess  should  not  touch 
it.  She  was  far  too  liberal,  he  said, 
and  there  were  many  persons  who 
wished  to  strip  her  of  her  gold  and 
silver.  Juan  de  Cuero  had  told 
him  there  were  already  five  pieces 
of  silver  missing,  besides  some  other 
things.  Dona  Elvira  and  Don  Pedro 
de  Ayala  had  persuaded  her  to 
make  some  unnecessary  presents, 
and  the  ambassador  felt  that  he  was 
clearly  justified  in  interfering  to 
prevent  further  extravagance.* 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1 505. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  Ka- 
tharine wrote  a  pitiful  complaint  to 
her  father,  saying  she  had  forborne 
to  speak  of  it  before  for  fear  of 
giving  him  annoyance.  Since  her 
arrival  in  England,  she  said,  she  had 
not  had  a  single  maravedi  except 
merely  for  food.  Her  servants  had 
not  money  to  buy  clothes.  Dr.  De 
Puebla  had  thwarted  her  in  many 
ways,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  her 
misery.  She  had  asked  him  to 
speak  to  the  king  that  she  might 
have  an  old  English  lady  as  a  com- 
panion,   while    one    Dona    Elvira 


Manuel  was  absent  in  Eluiders; 
but  instead  of  that  he  had  got  the 
king  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  court 
and  dismiss  her  household.  Her 
health  had  broken  down  from  the 
annoyances  she  had  experienced, 
and  she  implored  Ferdinand  to 
send  another  ambassador.  As  to 
the  plate  and  jewels,  she  was  sure 
the  King  of  England  would  not 
accept  them  as  part  of  her  marriage 
portion,  lest  people  should  say  he 
had  taken  her  ornaments ;  besides, 
if  he  did,  he  would  not  take  them 
at  more  than  half  their  value.  Al- 
together it  was  very  hard  that  she 
should  not  have  the  use  of  them, 
and  yet  be  in  want  of  monoy.^ 

By  the  following  spring  her 
necessities  had  increased,  and  she 
wrote  to  Ferdinand  more  urgentiy 
than  before.  On  April  22  sh« 
complained  that  she  had  sent  him 
many  letters  and  received  no  an- 
swer. She  was  now  in  debt  for  the 
very  necessaries  of  life.  She  had 
been  forced  to  borrow  even  that 
she  might  have  food  to  eat.  The 
King  of  England  absolutely  refused 
to  relieve  her,  though  she  had  be- 
sought him  with  tears^  His  answer 
was  that  the  promise  made  to  him 
about  the  marriage  portion  had  not 
been  kept.  Her  people  were  almost 
driven  to  ask  alms,  and  she  herself 
was  'all  but  naked.'  She  also  de- 
sired that  her  father  would  send 
her  a  confessor,  for  she  could  not 
yet  understand  English,  and  she 
had  been  six  months  near  death.' 

It  would  have  been  indeed  un- 
natural if  Ferdinand  had  been 
wholly  unmoved  by  such  represen- 
tations. At  the  same  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 


»  Bereenroth.  i.  369.  «  Ibid.  No.  448. 

•  Ibid.  No.  459.  A  letter  of  Katharine's  to  De  Puebla,  No.  427,  -which  Mr.  Beiven- 
Toth  places  a  year  eariier,  as  the  date  which  he  considers  'for  various  reasons  probable,' 
appears  to  us  indisputably  to  belong  to  this  year,  1506.  In  it  she  desires  the  ambessador 
to  appeal  to  the  king  in  her  behalf,  speakiDg  of  her  necessities  much  in  the  f-ame  terms  as 
in  the  above  letter  to  her  father,  and  desiring  him  to  tell  Henry  plainly  it  will  be  a  dis- 
honour to  him  if  he  abandon  her.  This  letter  is  dated  Richmond,  the  second  day  of 
Eabter,  which,  in  1 506,  would  be  the  1 3th  April.  That  to  her  father  is  dated  Richmond, 
22nd  April.  It  appears  firom  No.  448,  which  is  dated  2nd  December,  1 505,  that  Katharine 
had  b«g«n  to  reeide  at  conrt  BOt  loBg  before.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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burden  of  his  daughter's  support 
ought  not  to  rest  upon  himself. 
By  the  deatii  of  Isabella  he  was 
now  only  King  of  Arragon,  and  the 
marriage  portion  of  Katharine  was 
chargeable  upon  the  revenues  of 
Castile.  He  therefore  went  so  far 
as  to  appty  to  the  trustees  of  Queen 
Isabella  in  that  kingdom;  and,  if 
Eatharine  could  have  been  reheved 
without  any  sacrifice  on  his  own 
part,  no  doubt  Ferdinand  would 
have  been  happy.  But  the  trustees 
of  Queen  Isabella  wrote  that  they 
feared  they  could  do  nothing  di- 
rectly to  extricate  the  princess  from 
her  embarrassments.  They  had 
nothing  in  their  keeping  but  two  of 
the  crown  jewels  and  a  collar,  and 
they  did  not  think  it  right  to  send 
these  to  England,  where  they  would 
not  be  taken  at  their  full  value. 
They  would  however  oflPer  them  to 
Ferdinand,  and  ask  him  to  send 
money  to  the  princess.*  When 
tiiis  proposition  had  been  despatched 
from  Valladolid  to  Naples,  whither 
Ferdinand  had  gone  to  look  after 
the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  and 
been  duly  pondered  by  him,  he  at 
length  sent  a  tardy  and  slender 
remittance,  for  the  smallness  of 
which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
an  apology  to  his  daughter. 

For  two  whole  years  had  Katha- 
rine been  in  misery  when  this 
imperfect  relief  arrived.  Many 
things  had  taken  place  during  the 
interval,  both  to  herself  and  others, 
in  which  she  was  largely  concerned. 
Her  brother-in-law,  Philip,  had 
gone  to  take  poesession  of  his  new 
kingdom  of  Castile,  and  had  died 
there.  On  his  way  thither  he  had 
heen  driven  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, when  he  and  his  queen  were 
invited  by  Henry  to  court,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  king  at 
Windsor  and  at  Richmond.  Katha- 
rine had  thus  an  opportunity  for  a 
week  or  two  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  her  sister  Juana,  from 


whom  she  had  been  ten  years 
separated.  Considering  the  posi- 
tive indigence  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  it  seems  not  only  charitable 
but  reasonable  to  suppose,  though 
we  have  no  testimony  to  that  effect, 
that  she  must  at  this  time  have 
received  some  Uttle  aid  from  Henry, 
even  to  keep  up  appearances  at 
court  during  the  pastimes  in  honour 
of  King  Philip.  For  it  was  not  till 
after  Philip's  arrival  in  Spain  that 
Ferdinand  bestirred  himself  so  for 
in  behalf  of  his  daughter  as  to 
write  to  Queen  Isabella's  trustees ; 
but  as  he  was  at  that  very  moment 
at  Saragossa,  about  to  embark  for 
Naples,  the  correspondence  which 
ensued  between  him  and  them  was 
necessarily  a  considerable  time  in 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  when  at 
last  he  sent  her  money  from  Naples^ 
the  remittance  of  course  took  still  a 
few  months  longer.  In  the  interval 
poor  Katharine  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  Henry,  becoming  solicitous 
about  her  health,  gave  up  for  her 
use  a  house  at  Fulham,  which  he 
had  got  ready  for  an  embassy  sent 
by  PhiHp  after  his  establishment  in 
Spaini^    ^ 

Whei^r  Ferdinand  really  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  himself  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  daughter 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
inquire.  He  wrote  to  Klatharine 
that  he  had  done  all  that  was  in 
his  power;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  none  of  his  letters  does  he  in 
the  le€tst  pretend  that  the  King  of 
England  was  in  fault.  He  laid  the 
blame  of  Katharine's  embarrass- 
ments entirely  upon  her  brother- 
in-law.  *  May  God,'  he  said,  *  for- 
give King  Philip;  for  in  truth, 
daughter,  if  he  had  not  been  your 
enemy,  your  dower  would  have 
been  paid  before  I  left  Spain.  But 
as  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  it, 
and  the  jewelry  which  was  to  be 
sold,  were  deposited  in  CastUe,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  your 


*  Bergemoth,  vol.  i.  Kos.  470,  484. 


«  Ibid.  N08. 491,  495-jOOQle 
«2    ^ 
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dower  from  being  sent.'  So  Ferdi- 
nand had  looked  into  the  acts  and 
statutes  of  parental  duty  and  found 
his  own  conscience  totally  void  of 
offence.  Of  his  heart  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  speak. 

Katharine,  on  receiving  that  Kttle 
remittance,  although  it  went  to  her 
heart  that  she  could  not,  even  then, 
reward  the  services  of  five  faithful 
women  who  had  not  received  a 
penny  since  they  came  to  England, 
seems  to  have  accepted  her  father's 
excuses  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
they  were  worth.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  he  had  done  all  that 
was  in  his  power,  and  the  news 
that  he  was  coming  back  to  Spain 
seemed  to  double  the  relief  that 
the  money  itself  afforded.*  But 
Ferdinand  could  not  have  ex- 
pected his  excuses  to  be  held  in 
equal  account  by  Henry  VII. 
Henry,  no  doubt,  accepted  them  as 
before,  and  even  in  a  manner  ad- 
mitted their  validity  by  consenting 
•still  to  new  postponements.  But 
he  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  say 
to  Ferdinand  that  he  must  consider 
^his  a  very  special  favour, — that  it 
was  a  thing  he  would  never  have 
jjgreed  to,  but  for  the  great  regard 
he  felt  for  him, — and  that  many 
other  princesses  had  been  offered 
to  his  son  with  a  dower  even  twice 
as  great  as  Katharine's.' 

All  this,  perhaps,  was  only  idle 
talk,  to  which  in  itself  Ferdinand 
would  have  paid  little  attention. 
But  Henry  had  already  made  a  new 
move  on  the  political  chess-board, 
the  significance  of  which  must  have 
been  very  obvious  to  him.     The 


relations  of  the  two  kings  being 
ostensibly  those  of  perfect  cor- 
diality, Henry  wrote  to  Ferdinand 
that  he  desired,  having  given  np 
thoughts  of  the  young  Queen  of 
Naples,  to  offer  himself  as  a  hus- 
band to  his  daughter  the  widowed 
Queen  of  Castile.^  From  the  time 
of  Isabella's  death  the  thought  of 
wresting  Castile  from  the  hands  of 
Ferdinand,  or  counteracting  wha<> 
ever  influence  he  might  have  in  its 
government,  was  never  absent  from 
the  mind  of  Henry  VII.  He  had 
taken  pains  to  inform  himself,  from 
the  first,  as  to  the  degree  of  stabiHtj 
of  Ferdinand's  rule  there;  and  by 
the  friendship  he  had  cultivated 
with  Philip,  he  probably  would 
have  had  it  in  his  power  at  any  tinae 
to  repay  Ferdinand  in  kind  for  any 
double  dealing  he  might  experience 
from  him.  So  this  bid  for  the  hand 
of  Philip's  widow,  however  mnch 
it  wore  the  guise  of  friendship,  w^as 
perfectly  unmistakable  in  its  real 
drift  and  object. 

There  was  no  pretence,  however, 
for  treating  the  overture  as  of  any 
other  than  an  amicable  character, 
and  Ferdinand  assured  Henry  that, 
for  his  own  part,  the  match  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 
But  he  must  tell  him  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  Juana  herself 
would  be  inclined  to  the  proposaL 
Such,  at  all  events,  was  her  peculiar 
disposition,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
talk  of  it  to  her.  The  affair  must 
be  kept  strictly  secret  for  the  pre- 
sent, for  if  she  herself  should  hear 
of  it,  she  would  certainly  show  the 
strongest  opposition.     In  short,  the 


>  Bergenroth,  vol.  i.  No.  532.  That  Ferdinand  really  could  not  have  relieved  his 
daughter  long  before  is  hardly  conceivable.  The  following  report  as  to  his  reput-ed 
wealth  was  made  by  three  observant  Englishmen  in  Spain  in  1505  : — '  Your  Grace  shall 
understand  that  the  said  king  is  reputed  for  to  be  very  rich.  For  as  long  as  the  Queen 
(Isabella)  lived,  he  spent  nothing  of  his  revenues  of  the  realms  of  Arragon  and  Sicily ; 
tut  he  had  a  certain  [sum]  out  of  the  crown  of  Castile  for  to  maintain  his  estato  withal. 
And  so  he  ever  gathered  a  great  treasure,  the  which  he  hath  done  (caused)  always  to  bo 
kept  in  the  Castle  of  Schatyva,  that  is  six  or  eight  leagues  from  Valencia.' — Gairdncr's 


Memorials  of  Henry  VII.  279. 
*  Bergenroth,  vol.  i.  No.  508. 


•  Ibid.  No.  502. 
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King  of  England  was  given  to  under- 
stand, if,  indeed,  he  did  not  know 
it  already,  that  the  lady  whom 
he  thns  proposed  to  make  his  wife 
was  an  nngovemahle  maniac. 

Despairing,  however,  as  it  seems, 
of  acceptance  in  this  quarter,  Henry 
caused  Ferdinand  to  he  informed 
that  if  this  match  could  not  speedily 
be  brought  ahout,  he  had  another 
in  view  which  promised  to  be  very 
advantageous  to  him.  This  was 
with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria  and  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He  had, 
in  fact,  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  emperor  about  it  for  some  time, 
bntMai^aret  had  hitherto  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  proposals.  Still, 
the  negotiations  were  not  broken 
off,  and  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
terminated  only  by  Henry's  death. 
Had  the  project  taken  effect,  it 
would  have  united  the  Netherlands 
with  England  under  Henry's  rule. 
At  the  same  time  two  other  mar- 
riages were  spoken  about,  neither 
of  which  Ferdinand  could  be  ex- 
pected to  view  with  satisfaction. 
One  was  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  the  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Angoul^me,  the  other  of  Henry's 
second  daughter  Mary  with  the 
young  Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards 
Charles  V.  The  first,  of  course, 
implied  an  abandonment  of  the 
match  with  Katharine  altogether, 
a  match  to  which  the  king  told  her 
plainly,  owing  to  the  non-payment 
of  the  marriage  portion,  he  con- 
sidered himself  no  longer  boxmd 
to  give  effect.*  The  second  was 
simply  another  form  of  the  plan  for 
taking  away  from  Ferdinand  the 
government  of  Castile. 

In  fact,  it  was  tolerably  apparent 
to  Henry  that  Ferdinand  never 
mewit  to  pay  the  remaining  instal- 
ment of  Katharine's  dowry  at  all. 
The  Spanish  sovereign  was  quite 


content  to  let  his  daughter  remain 
in  England  unmarried,  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  to  whose  son 
she  was  betrothed,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  excuses  for  each  new 
postponement  grew  every  time  more 
threadbare,  and  it  was  reported  that 
Ferdinand  had  confessed  to  the  King 
of  France  that  he  did  not  expect  the 
marriage  with  Katharine  ever  to 
be  concluded.*  In  England,  it  was 
thought  right  to  act  on  a  similar 
presumption,  and  Katharine,  who 
seems  really  to  have  been  atta^ched 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  complained 
that  although  living  in  the  very  same 
house  with  him,  she  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  him  for  four  months.' 
This  was  the  crowning  vexation  of 
her  period  of  greatest  trial,  for  it 
was  some  time  before  the  remit- 
tance had  been  received  from  Ferdi- 
nand. That  remittance  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  2,000  ducats,  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  some  plate  that 
had  been  pledged  and  to  liquidate 
some  debts,  but  nothing  remained 
for  her  faithful  servants,  whom  she  - 
had  described  as  positively  going 
about  in  rags.*  Undoubtedly  she 
would  soon  have  fallen  again  into 
destitution,  had  not  Henry  at  last 
takenmore  compassion  uponherthan 
her  own  father,  and  given  orders 
that  her  wants  should  be  relieved.* 
But  from  this  time  a  very  per- 
ceptible coldness  arose  between 
Ferdinand  and  Henry  VII.  The 
King  of  England  with  his  three 
marria^  projects,  even  if  one  or 
two  of  them  should  fail,  had  clearly 
beaten  his  brother  of  Arragon,  re- 
nowned as  he  was  for  subtlety,  in 
the  complex  game  of  diplomacy. 
Ferdinand  now  expected  to  be 
stripped  of  the  government  of  Cas- 
tile, and  though  he  could  not  afford 
to  quarrel  with  England,  his  tone 
assumed  a  bitterness  towards  Henry 
that  he  had  not  manifested  before. 


*  Bergenioth,  toL  i.  No.  514. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  41 1,  427. 


•  Ibid.  p.  434.  •  Ibid.  p.  412. 

»  Ibid.  No.  546.  ^ 
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Nevertheless,  as  the  only  way  to 
prevent  a  formidable  combination 
against  himself,  he  saw  that  it  was 
his  best  policy  to  send  without  any 
farther  delay  the  remainder  of  the 
sum  required  for  Katharine's  dowry. 
To  this  determination  had  he  at 
last  been  driven,  with  a  thousand 
regrets,  we  may  be  sure,  that  he 
had  not  come  to  an  understanding 
with  H^nry  long  ago,  and  a  hun- 
dred apprehensions,  as  we  know, 
that  he  should  be  cheated  after  all 
if  Henty  in  his  turn  declined  to 
complete  the  marriage,  and  reftised 
at  the  same  time  to  repay  the  first 
instalment  of  the  dowry.*  Accord- 
ingly in  the  month  of  February 
1 508  a  new  ambassador  from  Spain 
arrived  in  England,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  bearer  of  the  second 
instalment  of  the  Princess  Katha- 
rine's dowry.^  This  was  Gutierre 
Gbmez  de  Fuensalida,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  Membrilla,  one  of  the 
most  able  diplomatists  in  Ferdi- 
nand's service,  whom  he  had  sent 
once  before  to  England  on  a  mis- 
sion too  delicate  for  the  resident 
ambassador,  De  Puebla.^  But 
Henry  was  not  so  easily  satisfied 
now  ik&t  he  knew  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage. He  insisted  that  the  value 
of  Katharine's  plate  and  jewels 
ehould  not  be  deducted  from  the 
sum  which  was  to  be  paid,  but  that 
the  whole  of  it  should  be  paid  in 
<M>in.  This  demand  Ferdinand  felt 
it  would  be  unwise  to  resist,  and 
after  some  demur  it  was  conceded. 
The  King  of  England  further  re- 
quired that  as  Ferdinand  had  put 
in  a  claim  after  Prince  Arthur's 
death  to  have  the  dowry  restored 
to  him,  he  should  now  absolutely 
renounce  it  altogether.  To  this, 
too,  a  show  of  opposition  was  made, 
but  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
Ferdinand  saying  that  the  dowry 


was  Katharine's  property,  and  if 
she  chose  to  give  it  up  to  the  King 
of  Englcmd,  he  was  willing  to  con- 
firm the  grant.  Then  came  a  much 
more  serious  demand,  which  showed 
that  Henry  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  advantage. 
Ferdinand  must  confirm  the  mar- 
riage of  his  grandson  Charles  with 
the  Princess  Mary,  else  that  of 
Katharine  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  not  even  yet  be  solemnised. 
He  must  fairly  eat  the  leek,  every 
morsel  of  it.^ 

This  was  the  state  of  matters  be- 
tween Spain  and  England  when  the 
death  of  Henry  Vll.  relieved  Ferdi- 
nand from  his  embarrassment.  How 
far  he  might  otherwise  have  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  himself  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  He  had  intended, 
if  all  other  means  had  failed,  to 
have  got  his  ambassadors  in  Eng- 
land secretly  to  arrange  for  carry- 
ing Katharine  away  back  to  Spain.* 
But  on  hearing  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  become  king,  he  wrote 
at  once  to  his  ambassador  that  he 
was  prepared  to  concede  to  the 
new  king  all  that  he  had  denied  to 
his  father,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
the  marriage  with  Katharine  should 
immediately  be  celebrated.* 

The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  appreciate  the  documents 
by  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  considers 
that  the  character  of  Katharine  of 
Arragon  is  so  seriously  affected. 
We  have  already  seen  that  letter 
No.  1  of  this  new  volume,  written 
in  the  year  of  the  marriage  with 
Arthur,  has  confessedly  no  such  sig- 
nificance. Nos.  2  to  6  are  those 
from  which  the  accusation  deriTes 
almost  all  its  little  plausibility ; 
and  these  were  written  in  March 
1509,  the  month  before  that  in 
which  Henry  VII.  died.  To  our 
mind,  ihej  go  simply  to  show  that 


*  Bergenroth,  vol.  i.  p.  46*.  *  Ghiirdner's  Afemcrials  of  Henry  VII.  p.  109. 
'  Bergenroth,  toI.  i.  234. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  2,  3.    Gairdner's  Memorials  of  Htnry  VIL  p.  442. 

*  Bergenroth,  vol.  ii.  5.  SuppL  28.  •  Ibid.  vol.  to?C 
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Ka^iarme,  as  Blight  be  expected, 
was  at  tills  time  more  miserable 
ihaa  every  and  that  the  E^night 
Gommaiider  of  Membrilla,  in  his- 
anziefy  to  make  the  best  terms  he 
coold  for  his  master,  was  totally 
regardless  of  her  feelings.  But 
that  the  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
self we  will  give  the  substance  of 
each  of  these  letters,  noting  particn- 
lariy  the  passages  .&om  which  the 
scandalous  inferences  are  drawn  bj 
Mr.  Borgenroth.    . 

No.  2  is  a  letter  &om  the  Com- 
mander of  Membrilla  to  Ferdinand 
dated  4th  March,  stating  that  he 
had  hoped,  ere  tlus,  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
would  have  taken  place,  and  that 
the  disorders  of  her  household 
would  have  been  remedied.  There 
was  great  need  of  a  person  to  go- 
vern it  whom  she  and  the  house- 
hold might  look  to  with  respect,  for 
at  present  it  was  quite  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  young  friar,  the  princess's, 
confessor,  whom  no  one  thought 
worthy  of  such  a  charge.  '  -Ajid 
as  her  Highness,'  writes  the  am- 
bassador, 'is  so  full  of  goodness, 
and  so  conscientious,  this  her  con- 
fessor m^es  a  sin  of  all  acts,  of 
whatever  kind  they  be,  if  they  do 
not  please  him,  and  thus  causes 
Hiany  errors  to  be  committed.'* 
These,  however,  the  writer  would 
not  at  present  specify,  as  Ferdinand 
Blight  ascertain  them  by  question- 
mg  the  bearer  of  his  letter,  .a  ser- 
Tant  of  the  princess  whom  she  was 
going  to  have  despatched  without 
letting  the  ambassador  know,  for 
the  ^e  of  those  who  wanted  to 
make  complaints  against  him.  He 
wodd  only  say  that  the  Mar  was 
^  jonng  and  light,  and  haughty  a^ 
scandalous  in  an  extreme  manner : 
and  that  the  King  of  England  had 
said  to  the  princess  very  strong 
V(wds  about  hhnj  He,  the  writer, 
had  himself  ventured  to  tell    the 


princess  something  about  this  friar 
which  he  did  not  consider  right; 
but  the  result  was  the  Mar  had 
been  able  to  put  him  completely  out 
of  her  favour,  so  that  if  he  had  com- 
mitted treason  she  could  not  have 
treated  him  worse.  Nothing  but 
his  duty  to  Ferdinand  would  keep 
him  longer  in  England;  and  he 
hoped  Ferdinand  would  send  her 
an  old  and  honest  confessor  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis, — that  is  to 
s^y,  an  economic  one,  Franciscans 
h&ng  by  their  rule  debarred  every 
luxury  and  forbidden  to  toucn 
money.  He  then  reports  a  conver- 
sation he  had  had  with  the  friar,  in 
which  the  latter,  evidently  alluding 
to  what  the  ambassador  himself  had 
told  the  princess,  complained  that 
some  persons  had  aspersed  his  cha- 
racter. The  ambassador  at  first 
pretended  to  know  nothing  about 
the  matter ;  but  the  confessor,  with- 
out directly  contradicting  him,  re- 
peated his  complaint  in  a  way  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  *  I 
know,'  he  said,  '  that  in  this  house 
there  are  evil  tongues,  and  they 
have  slandered  me,  not  with  the 
lowest  in  the  house  but  with  the 
highest ;  but  this  is  no  disgrace  to 
me,  and  if  it  were  not  for  contra- 
dicting them  I  should  already  be 
gone.'  On  this,  the  ambassador 
declares  that  he  was  so  excited  that 
he  had  much  difi&culty  in  restrain- 
ing himself  from  laying  hands  on 
the  confessor.  *  Moreover,'  he  says, 
'  the  King  of  England,  and  all  the 
English,  abhor  so  much  to  see  such 
a  friar  so  continually  in  the  palace 
and  amongst  the  women,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  detested  by 
them ;  and  it  is  not  a  good  token 
that  the  King  of  England  does  not 
remedy  a  thing  which  displeases 
him  so  much.' 

Here  is,  certainly,  a  good  deal 
said  against  Katharine's  confessor, 
with  what  justice  we  are  scarcely  in 


*  We  have  oomctad  Mr.  Beigenroth's  translation,  which  is  not  always  literal  or  eyen 
true  to  the  sense,  though  the  errors  here  are  not  material.  ^^  j 
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a  position  to  mdge ;  but  would  any 
man  but  Mr.  ^ergenroth  have  con- 
strued the  contents  of  this  letter  as 
containing  serious  imputations  on 
the  character  of  Katharine  herself  ? 
The  very  worst,  surely,  that  is 
either  expressed  or  implied  in  it 
as  regards  her  is  simply  that  she 
was  too  much  xmder  the  control 
of  her  spiritual  adviser,  and  this 
very  defect  is  represented  as  owing 
to  her  being  *  so  full  of  goodness 
and  so  conscientious/  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth,  however,  views  the  case  quite 
otherwise.  The  testimony  to  her 
goodness  and  conscientiousness  he 
passes  by  without  notice,  and  finds 
in  the  words  which  her  confessor  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  enough  to 
destroy  the  character  not  only  of 
the  man  who  used  them  but  of  his 
mistress  also.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably think  it  hard,  even  on  the 
poor  confessor,  that  his  denial  of  an 
imputation  must  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  its  truth ;  but  the  inference 
as  to  what  that  imputation  was 
is  certainly  quite  unwarrantable. 
The  expression  used  by  the  con- 
fessor, *  They  have  slandered  me 
with  (or  to)  not  the  lowest  in  the 
house  but  the  highest,'^  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth  unfairly  translates  in  his 
introduction,  '  They  have  cast  slan- 
derous imputations  upon  me  with 
respect  not  to  the  lowest  in  the 
house  but  to  the  highest.*  On 
which  he  makes  the  following  com- 
ment : — *  The  highest  person  in  the 
house  of  the  Princess  Katharine  was 
evidently  the  princess  herself,^  and 
the  scandalous  reports  of  which  the 


friar  spoke  related,  therefore,  to  her 
quite  as  much  as  to  him.  We  have 
translated  the  word  infamar  by 
"slander,"  because  it  has  no  exact 
equivalent  in  the  English  language, 
and  we  were  afeuid  of  making  the 
case  worse  by  using  too  strong  an 
expression.  But  inf a/mar  indicates 
something  more  infamous  tha'n 
slandeY,  and  if  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  used, 
it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  pre- 
tend any  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of 
infamy  was  imputed  to  the  prin- 
cess.' (!!!) 

Whether  the  word  infamar  im- 
plies specifically  that  particular 
kind  of  slander  which  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth  here  suggests  is  a  question  we 
need  not  stop  to  discuss.'  Even  if 
it  do,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe 
it  true  even  of  the  confessor,  though 
it  was  aimed  at  him.  But  we  pro- 
test most  emphatically  against  that 
strange  perversity  which  by  the  aid 
of  positive  mistranslation  seeks  to 
fasten  this  abominable  imputation 
upon  Katharine  herself.  For  this 
one  passage,  misconstrued  in  the 
unwarrantable  manner  we  have 
just  seen,  is  absolutely  the  only 
evidence  Mr.  Bergenroth  has  ify 
produce,  bearing  even  the  slightest 
appearance,  that  we  can  see,  of  an 
insinuation  of  too  great  an  intimacy 
existing  bfetween  the  princess  and 
her  confessor.  AU  else  that  he 
brings  forward  is  but  trifles,  light 
as  air,  which  it  would  be  simply 
absurd  to  construe  to  Katharine's 
discredit,  without  positive  ground 
of  suspicion  beforehand.      In  the 


*  *  Me  an  ynfamado,  y  no  con  lo  mas  baxo  de  la  casa  syno  con  lo  mas  alto.' 

*  Even  this  is  rather  doubtfuL  It  is  true  that  according  to  the  Spanish  idiom  the 
words  *lo  mas  alto/  being  neuter,  miffht  apply  to  the  princess,  but  "when  we  con- 
sider that  Katharine  was  at  this  time  Hvinff  m  the  kin^s  house  at  Bichmond,  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  applpr  them  otherwise.  The  confessor's  complaint  e%'idently  is  that 
the  ambassador  had  tried  to  injure  his  character  with  Henry  VII. 

*  According  to  the  Diccionario  Nacional  of  Dominguez,  an  authority  to  which  Mr. 
Bergenroth  appeals  in  one  place  (p.  405,  note)  as  *  the  only  Spanish  dictionary  which  is  of 
any  use  for  the  interpretation  of  ancient  Spanish  documents,'  there  does  not  appear  to  b» 
any  such  specific  imputation  conveyed  in  the  word  infamar  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 
The  definitions  given  are  the  following : — '  Privar  a  una  persona  de  la  buena  fama  y 
^timacion  que  gozaba  en  la  opinion  de  los  demas.    Quitar  fa  bnena  reputacion.  Denigrar 

desacreditar  luguna  cosa,  rebfy'ando  sn  estimacion.'  C^OOoIp 
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remaming  letters  we  shall  see  what 
these  trifles  are. 

No.  3  is  from  Katharine  of  Ar- 
ragon to  her  father,  dated  five  days 
later  than  that  of  the  Commander. 
It  is  fnll  of  complaints  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Her  treatment  had 
become  worse  than  ever  since 
Heniy  VII.  had  disposed  of  his 
danghter  to  Prince  Charles  of  Cas- 
tile. *  The  king,'  she  writes,  *  ima- 
gines he  has  no  longer  any  need 
of  your  highness,  as  this  has  been 
done  without  your  consent.  He 
tries  to  make  me  feel  this  by  his 
want  of  love.'  The  ambassadors 
whom  Ferdinand  had  sent  to  Eng- 
land had  never  managed  rightly. 
The  present  ambassador  made  him- 
self disi^reeable  to  the  king,  who 
did  not  like  to  see  him, — not  that 
he  was  not  loyal,  but  Katharine 
thought  he  did  not  know  how  to 
treat  matters.  He  was  the  opposite 
of  his  predecessor  De  Puebla,  who 
was  too  compliant  to  Henry,  and 
his  behaviour  to  the  king  made 
things  unpleasant  for  her.  She  was 
now  more  in  want  than  ever,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  her  household 
goods.  She  was  distressed  at  the 
condition  of  her  servants,  though 
they  had  not  all  served  her  well, 
especially  Juan  de  Cuero,  who  was 
exceedingly  provoking.  But  most 
of  all  she  regretted  that  she  could 
not  maintain  her  confessor  as  be- 
came his  office,  though  she  con- 
sidered him  the  best  that  ever 
woman  had.  The  ambassador  had 
treated  him  very  badly,  and  had 
troubled  her  abont  some  money 
matters  in  which  she  had  acted 
T^er  her  confessor's  advice.  For 
this  he  had  unjustly  accused  him  of 
meddling  with  the  aflTairs  of  the 
embassy;  and  the  confessor  had 
resented  it  so  much  that  she  could 
hardly  get  him  to  remain  in  her 
service.  She  hoped  Ferdinand 
would  write  a  rebuke  to  his  ambas- 
sador and  let  the  confessor  know 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  done  in  her  service. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  letter  are 
these  melancholy  words : — *  I  send 
almost  in  despair  this  my  servant 
to  your  highness  to  implore  you  not- 
to  forget  that  I  am  your  daughter,, 
and  how  much  I  have  suffered  for 
your  service,  and  how  much  my 
sufferings  continually  increase.  Do- 
not  let  me  perish  in  this  way,  but 
write  directly  by  this  messenger 
what  you  decide ;  because  in  tho 
condition  in  which  I  am  now  I  fear 
I  may  do  something  which  neither 
the  King  of  England  nor  your  High- 
ness, who  has  much  more  weight, 
would  be  able  to  prevent, — unless 
you  were  to  send  for  me  by  force, 
— so  that  1  may  conclude  my  few~ 
remaining  days  in  serving  God, 
which  would  be  the  greatest  good  T 
could  have  in  this  world.'  That  is 
to  say,  Katharine  was  seriously- 
thinking  of  a  nunnery  as  the  only 
escape  from  her  wretchedness. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  letters  from  the- 
Commander  of  Membrilla,  dated 
March  20,  in  which  he  confesses 
himself  to  be  out  of  favour  both 
with  the  King  of  England  and  the 
princess,  neither  of  whom  had  he 
been  permitted  to  see  for  some  time. 
The  princess  was  fairly  angry  with 
him.  She  was  so  submissive  to  her 
confessor  that  he  made  her  do  many 
things  she  ought  not  to  do.  Lately 
he  had  prevented  her  going  to 
Richmond  with  the  Princess  Mary 
to  meet  the  king  after  she  had 
made  herself  ready  to  start.  True- 
she  had  been  so  ill  that  she  had 
vomited  the  night  before,  but  she- 
herself  felt  well  enough  to  go.  The 
confessor,  however,  had  said,  *  I  tell 
you  that  upon  pain  of  mortal  sin, 
you  shall  not  go  this  day.'  This 
had  irritated  the  king  not  a  little, 
and  he  had  not  sent  to  inquire  how 
she  was,  although  she  had  been  ill. 
Ferdinand  ought  to  withdraw  tho 
fiiar  from  the  princess,  for  it  was 
against  the  will  both  of  the  king^ 
and  prince,  indeed  of  all  the  Eng«> 
lish,  that  he  remained  with  her. 
*May  Gtod  destroy  me,'  adds  the  * 
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ambassador,  *  if  I  see  in  tlie  friar 
anything  for  "which  she  shonld  have 
so  much  affection;  for  he  has 
neither  learning,  appearance,  man- 
ners, competency,  nor  credit.' 
Since  the  ambassador  had  come  to 
know  so  mnch  about  the  princess's 
household,  he  could  not  impute  so 
much  blame  to  the  King  of  England 
for  the  way  he  behaved  to  her.  The 
princess  treated  her  chamberlain, 
Juan  de  Cuero,  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted treason,  simply  because  he 
prevented  her  selling  plate  *  to 
satisfy  the  follies  of  the  friar.' 
They  had  sold,  however,  within 
fifteen  days,  200  ducats'  worth  of 
gold— a  thing  which  should  be  put 
a  stop  to.  The  ambassador  had 
found  means  to  send  a  good  deal  of 
money  out  of  the  country,  for  fear 
of  the  king,  who,  from  the  little 
secresy  observed  in  the  princess's 
chamber,  had  already  heard  of  the 
design  to  carry  her  back  to  Spain. 

No.  6  is  a  letter  from  Katharine 
sent  along  with  the  preceding,  in 
which  she  anticipates  that  the  am- 
bassador has  been  making  reports 
injurious  to  her  confessor,  and  begs 
her  father  not  to  believe  them  ;  for 
he  had  said  many  things  to  the 
discredit  of  her  household,  and  she 
declared  she  would  not  believe 
Ferdinand  considered  her  as  his 
daughter  if  he  did  not  punish  his 
insolence. 

Such  is  the  testimony  on  the 
strength  of  which  Mr.  Bergenroth 
considers  that  Katharine  before  her 
marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  had 
*  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  lady  of  spotless  honour ' !  He 
admits,  indeed,  in  one  place,  that 
we  have  no  direct  proof  of  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  her  con- 
fessor, and,  after  doing  all  he  can 
to  make  it  appear  credible,  thinks 
that  we  '  may  absolve  her  from  that 
<;harge.'  K  so,  the  accusation,  one 
would  suppose,  reduces  itself  merely 
an  impeachment  of  her  discre- 
\ ;  but  Mr.  Bergenroth  will 
dly  allow  us  to  believe  that  he 


does  not  mean  someihin^  more 
serious.  For  even  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Henry  he  considers  that 
her  relations  with  her  confessor 
'were  still  objectionably  intimate,' 
and  yet  the  latter  was  sufiered  to 
continue  in  his  office  some  five  or 
six  years  longer  througH  the  weak- 
ness, of  course,  of  an  easy,  unsus- 
pecting or  else  over-indulgent  hus- 
band, whom  it  is  quite  a  mistake, 
according  to  Mr.  Bergenroth,  to 
look  upon  afi  a  prince  of  much  sa- 
gacity or  strength  of  will. 

Such  notions  are  almost  too  pre- 
posterous to  answer  seriously.  The 
evidence  now  is  a  letter  of  the  con- 
fessor (No.  7)  relating  to  a  prospect 
of  the  queen's  having  children,  the 
special  circumstance  pointed  at  as 
matter  of  suspicion  being  a  state- 
ment by  the  writer  that  the  queen 
would  not  acknowledge  her  condi- 
tion to  anybody  but  himself.  *  Her 
Highness,'  he  writes,  *  denies  it  to 
all  the  world  and  the  king,  but  to 
me  she  has  told  it ; '  a  boast,  as 
Mr.  Bergenroth  understands  it,  de- 
rogatory both  to  his  own  character 
and  that  of  Katharine;  for  why 
should  a  married  woman  give  '  more 
exact  information '  on  such  matters 
to  her  confessor  than  to  her  own 
husband  ?  Yet  it  surely  detracts  a 
Httle  from  this  argument  that  the 
'  more  exact  information '  is  really 
somewhat  doubtful  after  all;  for 
though  true,  as  we  know,  in  the 
main,  it  was  not  so  in  detail,  being 
mixed  up  with  a  good  many  gos- 
siping statements,  some  of  which 
are  sheer  physical  impossibilities. 
Indeed  any  one  who  reads  the  letter 
in  question,  and  that  which  follows 
it  (No.  8),  with  a  particle  of  discre- 
tion will  perceive  that  the  confessor 
was  continually  retailing  stories 
which  reflect  considerably,  not  upon 
his  moral  character,  but  upon  his 
credulity.  Nor  do  we  think  any 
one  who  takes  into  account  the 
nature  of  a  confessor's  functions 
and  the  confidence  formerly  reposed 
in  friars  even  /       " 
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minded  women  (as,  for  instance,  by 
Jnliet  in  Friar  Lanrence),  will  find 
in  ilie  passages  addao^  by  Mr. 
Bergenroth  the  smallest  ground  for 
bis  dark  snrmises.  Indeed,  if  the 
confessor's  statement  to  which  he 
more  particularly  allades  had  been 
a  ^  boast '  of  the  discreditable  cha- 
racter Mr.  Bergenroth  supposes,  is 
it  not  strange  that  he  should  have 
▼entored  to  write  it  to  Katharine's 
own  &ther  ?  For  it  is  in  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand  that  he  makes  this  state- 
ment. Bat  so  &r  from  asserting  that 
he  was  sole  possessor  of  the  secret,  he 
immediately  adds  that  tiie  &>ct  was 
already  so  apparent  *tbat  all  the 
physicians  know  and  affirm  it,  and 
a  Spanish  woman  who  is  in  her 
private  chamber  told  me  the  same 
thing  &om  secret  signs  which  they 
have.  I  pledge  my  word  to  your 
Highness,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^  that 
it  is  so,  and  I  hope  in  (}od  that  a 
begriming  has  been  made  to  give 
your  Majesty  a  hundred  grandsons 
of  their  Graces  my  Sovereigns  in- 
stead of  one.'  It  appears,  moreover, 
by  the  letter  following  that  the  con- 
fessor himself  had  already  conveyed 
the  news  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
by  the  queen's  own  desire  ;  but  she 
at  first  desired  the  latter  not  to  write 
it  to  Spain  until  it  was  well  certified 
that  she  was  in  her  third  month.  ^ 
Surely  a  very  little  reflection  would 
have  shown  Mr.  Bergenroth  that 
the  queen's  'denial'  of  it  to  her 
husband  only  expressed  her  own 
misgivings  2X  first  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact. 

And  now  we  must  look  at  the 
krt  document  in  which  Mr.  Ber- 
gouroth  finds  matter  of  scandal, 
which  is  a  letter  from  the  confessor 
himself  to  Henry  VHI.  It  appears 
hj  internal  evidence  to  have  been 
written  in  Ae  year  1515,  after  he 
had  been  nine  years  in  England. 
Diego  Fernandez,  for  that  was  his 
name^  confessor  and  chancellor  of 
Queen   Katharine,  here   writes   to 


complain  in  a  tone  of  indignant 
remonstrance  that  he  has  been  re* 
warded  for  his  services  by  being 
deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out 
of  England.  A  charge  of  inconti- 
nence had  been  brought  against  him 
which  he  solenmly  denies.  Henry 
had  caused  it  to  be  investigated  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  a  bishop, 
apparently  of  Winchester,  and  he 
had  been  condemned  unheard  ;  but 
even  these  personages,  he  tells 
Henry,  had  informed  him  that  no 
one  would  have  accused  him  had  not 
the  king  desired  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  maintains  that  he  is  still  in  good 
repute  with  the  English  generally, 
who  had  said,  some  of  them  with 
tears,  that  both  he  and  the  queen 
had  been  badly  used  in  the  matter ; 
but  the  bishop  had  warned  him  that 
his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he 
remained  in  England.  He  was  quite 
willing,  however,  to  come  back  and 
stand  a  fair  trial  if  Henry  would 
promise  that  he  should  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  He  wondered  that 
Henry's  councillors  had  been  so  bold 
as  to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom, 
seeing  that  he,  as  the  queen's  chan- 
cellor, knew  the  secrets  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  the  royal  household, 
having  been  employed  by  the  queen 
to  write  despatches  to  Spain  in 
cipher.  He  thought  the  king,  for 
his  own  interest,  ought  sooner  to 
have  put  him  in  prison  than  forced 
him  to  leave  the  country,  even  if  his 
character  had  been  as  baid  as  it  was 
painted.  He  had  never  been  other- 
wise, however,  than  a  faithful  ser- 
vant to  Henry,  and  he  did  not  mean 
to  go  to  the  King  of  Arragon  except 
with  a  company  of  fifteen  horsemen* 
He  would  go  if  Henry  sent  him 
money;  otherwise  he  would  see  what 
he  could  gain  in  the  service  of  some 
other  prince. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  general 
purport  of  a  letter  written  in  a  very 
peculiar  idiomatic  Latin.  Follow- 
ing the  same  style  of  criticism  as 


Suppl,  vol,  pp.  41,  42. 
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before,  Mr.  Bergenroth  cites  it 
simply  as  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  friar  himself  that  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  crime  imputed  to  him, 
taking  no  account  of  the  manifest 
unfairness  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  inquiry  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
treats  as  if  it  had  been  a  regular 
criminal  trial  by  a  properly  consti- 
tuted tribunal ;  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
fessor was  not  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  and  that  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested his  innocence.  There  seems 
however,  no  small  probability 
from  other  letters,  the  contents 
of  which  Mr.  Bergenroth  himself 
has  made  known  to  us,  that  the 
disgrace  which  overtook  him  was 
not  really  owing  to  acts  of  im- 
morality at  all,  but  rather  if  any- 
thing to  his  being  too  conscientious 
and  too  good  a  friend  to  England. 
In  1 514,  about  a  year  before  this 
letter  was  written,  a  coldness  had 
taken  place  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  Spain  ;  and  so  greatly 
was  Henry  incensed  against  Ferdi- 
nand, that  he  was  secretly  planning 
with  France  to  make  a  joint  attack 
upon  his  dominions.  Lewis  Carroz, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  then  in 
England,  complained  that  he  waa 
treated  like  *  a  bull  at  whom  every 
one  threw  darts,*  and,  being  by  no 
means  a  skilful  diplomatist,  he  be- 
lieved he  was  obstructed  in  the 
objects  of  his  mission  by  those  to 
whom  he  ought  rather  to  have 
looked  for  assistance.  The  queen, 
he  considered,  required  some  one 
else  to  take  charge  of  her  household 
and  of  her  soul.  She  had  the  best 
intentions,  'but,'  said  the  ambas- 
sador, *  there  is  no  one  to  show  her 
how  she  may  become  serviceable  to 
her  father.  The  principal  fault 
rests  with  her  confessor.  Friar 
Diego  Fernandez,  who  has  told  her 


that  she  ought  to  forget  Spain  and 
everything  Spanish,  in  order  to 
gain  the  love  of  the  King  of  Bng-- 
land  and  the  English.  She  has  be- 
come so  much  accustomed  to  this 
idea  that  she  will  not  change  lier 
behaviour,  unless  some  person  wlio 
is  near  her  tells  her  in  every  case 
what  she  ought  to  do  in  order  to  be 
useful  to  the  king  her  father.  The 
few  Spaniards  who  are  still  in  ber 
household  prefer  to  be  friends  of 
the  English,  and  neglect  their 
duties  as  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Spain.'i 

But  the  truth  was,  the  queen  her- 
self had  a  very  hard  time  of  it.    Her 
father    had   been    guilty    towards 
Henry  of  gross  want  of  faith,  and, 
if  we  may  beHeve  the  letters  of  Peter 
Martyr,  Henry  had  the  barbarity 
to  vent  his  reproaches  upon  her, 
till  in  her  grief  she  gave  birth  to 
a  child  prematurely.^     Labonring^ 
thus  under  the  king's  displeasure, 
she  had  to  endure  that  of  others 
also,  from  whom  she  ought  other- 
wise to  have  been  protected.     The 
Countess  of  Surrey,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  in  whose  temper  there 
was  doubtless  discernible  some  of 
the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Plantagenets, 
was  not  restrained  from  betraying 
her  dissatisfaction  with  the  queen  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint with  the  confessor  that  the 
earl    her    husband   should,   under 
such  circumstances,  have  been  made 
a  judge  of  the  accusations  against 
him.3     Taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration we  are  at  no  loss  to  per- 
ceive that  while  the  confessor's  in- 
fluence with  the  queen  made  him 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  it  exposed  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
king  and  some  of  his  courtiers,  as 
one  who  conducted  the  queen's  cor- 
respondence with    Spain.      Appa- 
rently  it  was  while  the  misunder* 


'  Bergenroth,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

*  Brewer's  Letters^  ^c,  qf  Henry  VUL  Tol.  i.  No.  5,718, 

*  Bergenroth,  Suppl,  vol,  p.  45. 
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standing  wilii  Ferdinand  was  at  its 
height  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
the  country ;    bnt   the   diplomatic 
clond  had  passed  off  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  wrote  as  we  have 
seen*     The  singnlar  boldness  of  tone 
with  ^which  he  ventnred  to  complain 
of  his   treatment  to  Henry  VIII. 
may,  perhaps,  be  partly  accounted 
for    Ijy  the   renewal   of  cordiality 
whicH  had  taken  place  between  the 
ooirrts   of    England  and  Arragon. 
But   it  may  also  be  due  in  part  to 
a  feature  of  Henry's  character  for 
wliicli  few   will   give  him   credit ; 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  they  who  knew 
him  loest  did  not  regard  him  as  a 
desjH>t  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  manly  and  frank  remonstrance. 
Tlie  confessor  evidently  felt  that  he 
could  justify  himself  to  the  King  of 
Elng-land.      And  the  queen  at  the 
same   time   wrote   of  him    to  her 
^BkiheTj  in  terms  which  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth  has  epitomised  as  follows : 

Recommends  to  him  Fray  Diego  Her- 
nandez, her  confessor  and  chancellor,  who 
has  gone  to  Spain.  He  has  served  her 
T^zy  faithfully  idl  the  time  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  much  better  than  certain  persons 
pretend.  Had  he  remained  in  England, 
things  wonld  not  hare  come  to  so  bad  a 
"pass  as  they  did.' 

We  may  now  leave  Mr.  Bergen- 
Toiii's  crotchety  theories  to  their 
inevitable  fate.  It  is  a  good  deal 
easier  to  state  absurdities  than  to 


confute  them,  and  only  in  the  case 
of  Katharine  have  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  sifb  the  evidence  at 
full  length.  That  Mr.  Bergenroth 
will  ever  succeed  in  marring  the 
good  repute  of  a  queen  with  such  a 
history  as  Katharine  of  Arragon,  it 
would  be  a  hbel  upon  human  nature 
to  beheve.  But  the  bare  insinu- 
ation of  such  calumnies  should  be 
repelled  and  their  utter  worthless- 
ness  exposed  without  delay.  For 
it  is  an  outrage  almost  on  public 
morals  that  a  queen  whose  whole 
life  was  a  story  of  unmerited  suf- 
fering should  be  exposed  so  long 
after  her  death  to  this  worst  injury 
of  all  from  one  to  whom  her  real 
history  ought  to  have  been  peculiarly 
precious.  We  have  therefore  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty,  in  answer  to  this  strange 
and  wanton  attack,  to  relate  a  por- 
tion of  her  untold  wrongs  and  ex- 
pose the  utter  baselessness  of  the 
calumnies.  We  have  only  further 
to  express  a  hope  that  to  whatever 
new  paradoxes  Mr.  Bergenroth  may 
commit  himself,  the  authority  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  will  not  be 
obtained  so  readily  another  time 
for  a  publication,  the  very  plan,  con- 
ception, and  arrangement  of  which, 
quite  apart  from  the  follies  of  the 
introduction,  are  intended  to  set 
forth  chimeras  of  the  brain,  and  not 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  genuine 
historic  study. 


*  Bergenroth,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  J 
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WANDERINGS  WESTWARD. 
By  Francis  Francis. 


TO  emancipate  oneself  from  the 
toils  of  business,  to  determine 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  forget 
all  about  patients  or  clients,  share 
lists  or  stocks,  bills  of  lading  or  bills 
of  exchange,  has  become  one  of  the 
necessities  of  existence ;  and  one  of 
the  phases  of  the  Englishman's  life 
which  creates  the  greatest  wonder- 
ment to  that  often  quoted  person 
*the  intelligent  foreigner,'  is  the 
form  in  which  we  take  our  recrea- 
tions, and  the  f&shion  in  which  a 
very  large  proportion  of  us  relax 
from  our  almost  incessant  applica- 
tion to  business.  The  Frenchman 
and  the  (German  are  equally  fond 
of  their  holiday.  It  has  become 
with  them  almost  as  much  a  matter 
of  necessity  as  with  us,  but  they 
take  it  in  a  different  manner;  for 
though  the  bow  of  Apollo  must  not 
always  be  bent,  it  would  be  destruc- 
tion to  the  bow  of  Apollo  if  it  were 
not  always  kept  waxed  and  var- 
nished ;  we  revel  in  an  old  coat  or 
an  easy  shooting  jacket,  but  neither 
Qtiul  nor  Teuton  knows  how  to 
wear  old  clothes,  and  even  His 
sporting  dress,  his  shooting-jacket 
and  gaiters,  are  not  meant  so  much 
for  use  as  for  decoration;  and  if 
there  were  neither  looking-glasses 
nor  spectators — ^particularly  of  the 
feminine  gender — the  chasse  would 
lose  nine  tenths  of  its  attractions  at 
once.  The  continental  shooting- 
jacket  must  be  of  bright  green  vel- 
vet, vandyked  with  gold  braid  and 
buttons,  with  aU  sorts  of  pockets 
and  lacings  to  match,  frogs,  tags, 
&c.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a  game  bag  of  the  most  prodigious 
and  complicated  description,  in 
which,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  largest  gibier  will  be  a  lark 
or  a  song  thrush.  Curious,  too,  are 
the  notions  of  the  chasse  which  a 
Frenchman  indulges  in,  as  set  forth 
id  illustrated  on  a  broad  sheet, 


published  in  Paris.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  French  feathered  race, 
save  the  Eaptores,  are  there  set  down 
as  gibier^  and  the  most  abominable 
acts  of  poaching  portrayed  as  sport ; 
The  chasse  cowrant  and  the  chaise 
couchant  are  accepted  definitions — 
and  there  are  fellows  behind  hedges, 
shooting  through  holes  and  gaps, 
and  using  a  call  to  attract  the  birds; 
and  others  concealed  in  cow  or 
sheep  skins,  or  in  huge  frames  of 
branches  and  leaves  (like  Jack-in- 
the-Green  on  May-day),  and  these 
methods  are  employed  in  the  chasse 
of  the  perdjrix.  Hares  and  foxes  ( !) 
are  being  coursed  by  greyhounds, 
while  the  sportsman  is  taking  a  poi 
shot  at  the  flying  quarry  over  a 
hedge  to  make  things  easy  and  com- 
fortable for  the  dogs — and  then  the 
dogs !  !  The  pointers  and  setters 
would  make  the  renowned  Bill 
George's  head  a  porcupine's  back 
for  ever.  In  respect  to  the  French- 
man's fishing,  he  is  as  ingrained  a 
poacher  and  pot  fisher  as  ever  ex- 
isted. He  has  not  the  most  distant 
comprehension  of  sport.  Dead  lines, 
bow  nets,  wires,  spears,  cast  nets, 
spring  machines  with  alarum  bells, 
and  every  diabolical  invention  which 
the  ingenuity  of  Frenchmen  csb 
devise,  are  put  into  force  against 
the  fish ;  as  for  fence  months, 
the  heavier  a  fish  is  in  spawn  the 
better  he  likes  it.  Poor  fish  !  a 
tithe  of  this  ingenuity  had  sufficed 
to  depiscicate  more  or  less  every 
river  from  Boulogne  to  Arcachon. 
For  nowhere  are  there  finer  rivers 
with  less  fish  in  them  than  in  France, 
and  all  the  efibrts  of  the  (Joverument 
to  restock  the  rivers  artificially  are 
waste  labour  while  the  spirit  of 
poaching  so  pervades  the  entire 
population.  No.  The  foreigner's 
sport  is  an  unquestionable  mistake 
if  measured  by  our  rules,  and  as 
regards ^hjis^ ^r^creation,   he   takes 
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Paris  or  Yienna,  or  Berlin,  to  the 
sea-side    or  the    baths  with  him ; 
he  gets  a  little  better  air,  and  a 
little    more   washing  than    nsnal. 
He  does  a  little  extra  in  billiards, 
doimnoefl,    dancing,    intrigue    and 
smoke.     He  amuses  himself  a  little 
more  than  he  does  when  he  is  at 
home,  and  he  gambles  a  little  more ; 
but  of  the  strong  exercise  of  the 
moor  or  tiie  salmon  river,  the  out- 
rigger or  the  cricket,  field,  and  the 
hearty  healthful  tone  which  they 
bring  to  all  the  faculties,  he  knows, 
save  in  rare  cases,  little  or  nothing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  know 
how  to  work,  we  also  know  how  to 
play    when  we  resolve  to,   better 
thsoi  all  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
world.    For  unless  the  mind  is  at 
ease,  and  the  body  in  the  best  pos- 
sible case,  there  can  be  little  real 
enjoyment,  even  though  you  wash 
yonraelf  three  times  a  day  to  the 
Bound  of  the  most  charming  bands, 
make  a  thousand  consecutive  can- 
nons,  or  break  the  bank  once  a 
week.      The  despatch  which  tells 
you  that  Burra-Burras,  in  which 
you  hold  shares,  have  risen  two  and 
a  half,   and  are   expected  to  rise 
heaven  knows  how    many    more, 
does  not  excite  you  like  that  dirty 
scrawl  announcing,  *  Deer  sur,'  that 
*  the  rain  fell  very  heavy  for  two 
dais,  B3id  the  river  is  a  rism,  and  the 
samant  is  runnin  in  hunderds,  and 
the  nets  can't  work,  and  every  cast 
for  miles  will  be  stocked  with  'em, 
plase  G —  in  a  dai  or  two  so  cum  at 
wunst  and  plase  bring  a  goolden 
phaysint  with  you  as  toppins  is 
scarce.' 

Your  friends  know  you  probably 
as  a  staid  man  of  business,  warm 
and  well  to  do.  You  take  things 
miyestically  and  coolly  in  general ; 
wotdd  they  recognise  you  now  when 
that  dirty  scrawl  sets  you  off  in  a 
whirl  ?  Business  is  hurried  over, 
tnd  Hansom  cabs  can  hardly  take 
you  quickly  enough  to  Woolgar's 
orFagg's,  to  inquire  if  those  'wa- 
ders '  are  finished  yet ;  or  to  Farlow's 


to  see  if  that  rod  is  ready  for  you, 
and  to  half  a  dozen  other  places  to 
scramble  together  the  various  im- 
pedimenta fi>r  your  contemplated 
campaign.  Does  the  partner  of 
your  joys  and  sorrows  venture  to 
suggest  that  Mrs.  Tudor's '  at  home ' 
is  fixed  for  next  week,  and  that  as 
the  niece  6f  Lord  Poldowdy  she 
cannot  be  thrown  over,  that  long- 
suffering  '  person '  has  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and 
at  present  such  outward  things 
dwell  not  in  your  desires,  and  that 
without  the  remotest  chance  of  ap- 
peal she  will  have  to  wage  wai*  at 
that  festival  single-handed. 

Nine  o'clock  the  very  next  even- 
ing after  the  receipt  of  your  des- 
patch, probably,  will  see  you  seated 
in  a  North-Western  carriage,  whirl- 
ing along  through  the  night  and 
darkness  to  Holyhead,  where  you  are 
duly  delivered  about  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Holy- 
head steamers  are  magnificent  boats, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  Himalayahy 
with  covered  decks  fore  and  aft,  as 
a  protection  from  spray  and  wind, 
and  a  splendid  quarter-deck  be- 
tween the  paddle-boxes  on  which 
to  take  the  air.  So  large  are  these 
boats,  and  so  great  is  their  power, 
that  what  once  used  to  be  a  mode- 
rately rough  passage,  and  often  un- 
pleasant enough  to  weak  stomachs, 
is  now  hardly  felt,  and  in  ordinary 
summer  weather,  there  is  scarcely 
any  motion  perceptible  beyond  a 
slight  vibration.  A  seasonable  three 
hours'  nap  while  we  are  paddling 
towards  Ireland,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen miles  an  hour,  is  followed  by  an 
equally  seasonable  breakfast  as  we 
run  into  the  lovely  and  picturesque 
bay  of  Dublin,  where  the  ill-con- 
structed, ill-conducted  Kingstown 
Railway  takes  us 'in  hand  and  shoots 
us  into  Dublin  streets,  somehow  all 
of  a  heap ;  and  that  wonderful  ve- 
hicle peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  known 
as  *  a  cyar  yer  honner,'  takes  us  to 
the  railway  station  we  are  bound 
for,  where  you  ^(^n^^%^@^3refresh 
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if  you  are  equal  to  two  breakfasts  ; 
4uid  as  probably  we  have  a  long  day 
before  us,  and  as  of  a  certainty  in- 
termediate refreshment  stations  will 
ibe  of  the  most  uncertain  as  to  occur- 
rence, and  feeble  as  to  qualifications, 
some  store  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables should  be  provided.  The  Irish 
•railway  service  is  performed  very 
much  in  the  spirit  that  everything 
«lse  is  done  in  Ireland.  There  is 
something  characteristic  in  every- 
thing that  an  Irishman  does.  He  is 
independent  of  all  those  rules  which 
usually  control  other  people. 

*  Och,  if  the  gentleman  isn't  up  in 
time,  sure  the  gyard  '11  wait  a  few 
minutes  for  'm,'  said  a  station  master 
to  the  author  of  this  paper,  as  he 
•was  looking  out  rather  anxiously 
for  a  friend,  who  was  gone  to  pro- 
cure some  refreshment,  and  who  it 
was  fleared  would  be  late.  'The 
mind  was  relieved  by  the  assurance 
— but  fancy  the  *gywHi'  waiting  for 
a  stray  passenger  a  few  minutes  in 
England !  *  Faix  ye'll  see  some 
•dhrivin  now,'  said  a  guard  of  an- 
other train,  to  a  friend.  *  For  we've 
got  the  right  man  on  to-day.*  The 
{result  of  Qxe  '  dhrivin  '  of  this  aspi- 
ring Phaeton  was,  that  the  train 
started  from  a  refreshment  station 
a  minute  or  two  before  the  time, 
left  a  passenger  or  two  behind — one 
poor  fellow  who  came  running  afber 
the  train  being  left  behind  while 
his  wife  was  taken  on,  and  not 
another  train  to  fetch  him  on  was 
there  for  five  or  six  hours.  Away 
went  the  train  regardless  of  every- 
thing, at  neck  or  nothing  speed. 
Tolling  into  the  next  ste^tion  as 
the  *  gyard'  rubbed  his  hands  in 
^nriumph :  '  seven  minutes  under  the 
time,  megorra.  That's  yere  dhri- 
vin ;'  and  so  the  train  had  to  wait 
ihis  seven  minutes  at  the  station,  to 
make  up  the  time.  What  can  one 
say  to  such  idiosyncrasies,  save  that 
ihey  are  incomprehensible,  and  not 
ix)  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  minds  ? 


But  it  is  time  to  ask  the  traveller 
to  what  part  of  the  fair  green  island 
his  skeps  are  bent.     Mayhap  he  is 
bound  for   '  the   Shannon    shore/ 
which  Thackeray  immortalised  in 
his  inimitable '  Tay  drinking. '  What, 
*you  don't  care  about  it  in  con- 
sequence of   the   ovemetting  and 
sinking  of  barges,  &c.  in  the  Queen's 
^p  of  the  weir,'  Ac.     Well  then, 
&alway  perhaps  has  charms  for  yon. 
*  You  don't  like  fishing  from  a  quay 
in  a  crowd,  and  you  have   heard 
awful  tales  of  snatching,  &c.  *    Haply 
then  the  lovely  scenery  of  Conne- 
mara,   with    the    Twelve    Pins  of 
Bennibola,  those  most  picturesque 
mountain  peaks,  have  charms  for 
you,  and  the   lakes  and   river  of 
Inagh,Derryclare,  and  Ballinahincb 
tempt  you ;  or  the  feiry  scenery  of 
lovely  Kylemore,  or  the  Killeries, 
and  the  sullen  Errive ;  or  perhaps 
the    scene    of   Maxwell's    graphic 
stories  of  life  in  the  west,  and  a 
trip  into  Erris  is  your  aim,  or  pos- 
sibly you  would  try  the  silver  Moy, 
and  the  tutorship  of  the  g^at  PaV 
or  you  will  go  even  further  nortii 
and  tempt  your  fortune  on  the  un- 
rivalled  Erne,   or  Lough   Melvin, 
with  its  stores  of  trout  and  salmon  ? 
We  do  not  mind  confessing  to  you, 
oh  reader,  taking  you  into  confi- 
dence, as  all  authors  should  their 
readers,  that  to  some  of  these  we 
are  bound,  and  if  you  like  to  go  with 
us  for  a  space  we  will  try  to  make 
the  journey  a  pleasant  one.    And 
now  let  us  glance  at  the  country, 
that  we  may  spy  out  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  as  we  roll  along  from 
Dublin  via  Drogheda  to  Ballyshan- 
non,  by  which  route  we  niake  a 
sort  of  semicircle  up  through  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island,  and 
entirely  across  it,  till  we  reach  the 
western  coast.     It  is  a  good  long 
stretch  of  country,  and  we  may  see 
much  to  deplore  upon  our  route. 
But  in  spite  of  the  closest  scrutiny 
we  see  nothing  to  deplore  at  all, 
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unless  it  be  the  cause  of  the  atten- 
dance of  a  couple  of  stalwart  soldier- 
like policemen  at  every  station  at 
whicn  the  train  stops,  who  take 
carefnl  stock  of  every  carriage  and 
every  passenger  in  the  train^  and 
are  on  the  look-out  for  suspicious 
personages  of  Fenian  proclivities. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  supervision 
is  vastly  to  be  deplored,  but  the 
supervision  itself  must  have  the 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  those 
scoundrels  who  leave  their  own 
country  to  create  and  foster  rebel- 
lion, anarchy  and  bloodshed  in  an- 
other, and  who  should  be  hanged 
ont  of  hand  wherever  they  are 
caught,  be  it  Canada,  Bulgaria, 
Candia,  Rome,  or  Ireland.  There 
may  be  an  excuse  for  a  rebel,  there 
is  none  for  a  filibuster:  he  is  vermin 
of  the  very  worst  description,  and 
should  be  trodden  out  by  the  iron 
heeL  Hang  him  by  all  means. 
This  supervision  not  only  applies  to 
railway  trains,  but  is  also  extended 
to  mail  cars,  and  every  means  of 
conveyance  throughout  the  country. 
For  wherever  a  car,  public  or  pri- 
vate, stops  to  bait,  there  you  will  find 
two  policeman  ready  to  scrutinise 
the  occupants  with  the  most  jealous 
care,  so  that  a  suspicious-looking 
person  finds 'it  uncommonly  difficult 
now  to  get  about  the  country  at  all, 
and  to  this  fact  as  nrach  as  to  any- 
thing, may  be  attributed  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.  The  cut 
of  the  jib  of  your  thorough-going 
Yankee  loafer  and  sympathiser  is 
decidedly  characteristic,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  expedite  his  journey 
to  be  inspected  by  a  couple  of  police- 
men every  dozen  miles  or  so. 

Beyond  this  the  only  special  points 
which  force  themselves  upon  our 
notice,  are  the  improved  appear- 
ance of  the  country  in  respect  to  its 
agriculture  which  has  taJcen  place 
within  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
the  more  respectable,  well-to-do,  con- 
tented appearance  of  the  peasantry. 
Every  field  we  pass  is  now  well  till^ 
and  most  of  them  contain  abundance 
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of  stock  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  cottages  look  clean  and  well 
thatched.     Altogether  the  improve- 
ment   is    ^preat  and   visible,    but 
more  on  this  in  season ;  at  present 
we  are  anxious  to  reach  Balfyshan- 
non,  and  in    time    we  strike  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  Ireland — Lough  Erne.  The 
Erne  has  lately  been  so  thoroughly 
described  by  Patricius  Walker  that 
no  great  space  need  be  devoted  to  its 
scenery,  and  very  few  words  of  de- 
scription will  suffice.     Lough  Erne 
is  divided  into  two  lakes,  the  upper 
and  lower  lakes,  between  which,  on 
the  connecting  stream,  stands  En- 
niskillen,  in  which,  if  we  believe  the 
poet,  the  mother  of  St.  Patrick  kept 
a  shebeen  {AngUch^  a  public-hous^, 
either  by  reason  of  her  own  necessi- 
ties or  tiiose  of  the  rhyme  of  the  lyric 
in  which  the  fact  is  chronicled,  and 
though  it  would  be  an  odd  parentage 
for  a  saint,  it  would  not  be  altogether 
inappropriate,  if  the  teaching  of  his 
followers  to  drink  whiskey  were,  as 
it  is  according  to  the  same  lyric, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  virtues. 
The  upper  lake  is  a  long  straggling 
piece  of  water  receiving  many  tribu- 
taries from  the  borders  of  Monaghan 
and  Longford,  which  are  in  turn  fed 
from  lakes  of  considerable  size.   The 
lower  lake,  which  is  far  the  most 
considerable,  discharges  its  waters 
at  the  little  village  of  Belleek,  and 
after  a  course  of  between  four  and 
five  miles,  during  which  it  forms 
some  of  the  most  charming  salmon 
pools  in  the  kingdom,  it  reaches 
Ballyshannon,   and  flowing  under 
the  old  grey  stone  bridge,  it  makes 
a  deep  long  pool  of  about  a  cmarter 
of  a  mile  or  so  in  length,  and  then 
plunges  over  a  hich  ledge  of  rock 
into  the  sea.     The  neight  of  this  fiJl 
varies  with  the  tide  from  eight  or  ton 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,    fielow  the 
faU  is  a  large  deep  quiet  pool,  in 
which  all  the  salmon  collect  previous 
to  attempting  to  ascend,  and  here  a 
huge  draft-net  is  used  constantly ; 
and  it  is  a  wonderfril  sight  to  see 
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it  sometimes,  when  perliaps  forty 
or  fifty  or  even  more  salmon  are 
dragged  ashore  at  one  hanl,  fish 
which  range  from  ten  to  thirty 
ponnds'  weight  each,  dashing  to 
and  fro  in  t^or^  and  gleaming  in 
iiie  sunlight  like  hnge  ingots  of 
newly  molten  virgin  silver.  Above 
the  little  bay  where  the  net  is  drawn 
ashore,  stands  the  icehouse,  into 
which  all  the  fish  are  conveyed  for 
the  purpose  of  packing.  As  the 
tide  rises  the  fish  commence  leap- 
ing at  the  fall,  and  you  see  first  one 
silver  bar  spring  at  it  and  fall  back, 
then  another  and  another,  then  half 
a  dozen ;  and  so  they  will  keep  on 
tall  the  tide  is  full,  some  finding 
their  way  up,  some  failing,  some 
making  their  way  up  those  rough, 
swift,  tempting  streams  at  the  side 
of  the  fidl,  winch  lead  to  the  boxes 
or  traps,  where  a  cage  of  spars,  a 
landing  net,  and  a  knock  on  the 
head  await  them. 

Leaving  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
let  us  stroll  up  the  banks,  and  I  will 
be  your  cicerone.  Here  we  shall 
find,  not  only  charming  scenery, 
which  in  places  is  really  lovely,  but 
salmon  pools  and  casts,  such  as  the 
eye  of  the  salmon  fisher  loves  to 
Imger  on.  We  take  the  road  for 
about  a  mile,  then  down  across  a 
field  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  wide 
and  rough  stream  here — ^the  very 
beau  ideal  of  a  salmon  river.  From 
this  standpoint  are  to  be  seen  at  once 
five  as  taking  pools  or  casts  as  any 
on  the  Erne,  and  which  are  seldom 
or  never  without  fish.  This  one  at 
our  feet  is  called  *  the  Anglers,'  the 
other  side  of  it,  the  Sod  ditch ;  you 
will  travel  fitr  before  you  see  a  more 
beautiful  stream.  Below  is  Pas  na 
Wonnie*  (the  priest's  ford),  about 
which  there  is  a  legend,  of  coxirse 
— a  priest  having  walked  across  it 
under  peculiar  and  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, connected  with  tithes. 


His  reverence  would  scarcely  like 
to  try  it  now,  for  he  would  certainly 
land  at  *the  Fall-hole,'  half  a  mile 
down,  with   his   heels  uppermost, 
even  if  he  stopped  this  side  of  Bally- 
shannon  ;  but  no  doubt  the  Churcli 
had    mt)re   power  in  the  way  of 
miracles  formerly,  particularly  when 
they  were  connected  with  tithes  and 
such  things,  than  it  has  now.    Yes, 
it  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  water,  and 
salmon  rest  all  over  it.      Behind 
yon  big   stone   now  you  will  say 
perhaps,  '  You  will  warrant  there 
is  a  salmon.'     Why,  so   would  I, 
for  that  is  the  very  marrow  of  *  the 
Anglers  '  throw ;  all  parts  of  it  are 
good,  many  stones  in  it  are  famous 
lodges,  but  that  one  is  never  unlet, 
and  is  as  likely  to  give  you  a  fish  as 
it  is  to  lose  you  one,  provided,  on  the 
one  hand,  you  can  reach  it — that  is 
to  say,  cast  your  fly  over  it  pro- 
perly— and  provided,  on  the  other, 
the  fish,  being  hooked,  runs  the  h'ne 
round  it,  or  foul  of  it,  as  he  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  to  do.     I  had  a  fish 
of  seventeen  pounds'  weight  roll- 
ing all  about  that  stone  not;  long 
since,  but  either  he  was  not  cun- 
ning enough,  or  I  was  too  cunning, 
for  he  did  not  contrive  to  foul  me. 
Let    us    move  up   a  short   space. 
Here  again  is   a  beautiful   throw, 
tempting  to  look  on.      It  is  called 
the  Grassyard,  from  the  fact  of  the 
fodder  for  the  troopers'  horses  in 
'98  having  been  deposited  in  the 
meadow  over  yonder.   Observe  how 
deeply  and  steadily  it  glides  along 
between  two  high  walls  of  rock  like 
the    entrance  to   a  vast    fortress, 
glassy  as  the  surface  of  a  mirror, 
and  with  two  large  undulations  on 
it,  ere  it  sweeps  down  into  a  tur- 
moil of  foam  and  rapid.     Let  but  a 
gentle  breeze  ruffle  that  now  glassy 
surface,  and  every  yard  of  it  becomes 
a  famous  salmon  cast.     Off  yonder 
point,  where  you  see  the  causeway 


>  This  spelling  is  strictly  phonetic.  Mr.  Peard,  in  the  Year  of  Liberty,  gives  the  name 
thus,  *  Caosan-a-Mhanaigh/  though  his  yeraion  of  the  legend  is  entirely  different  from 
the  one  which  was  related  to  me.-F.  F.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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of  Btonee  ran  oat  towards  the 
middle  of  the  river,  I  killed  the 
first  fish  I  ever  killed  in  the  Erne, 
a  lovely  eighteen-poonder, — poor 
Tenr  (sinoe  gathered  to  his  fathers) 
holdmgme  on  while  I  played  the  fish, 
who  gave  wonderfol  sport.  It  is  a 
nasty  place  to  play  a  fish  from,  there 
being  only  a  small  slippery  stone  to 
stand  on,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
water  with  a  sharp  stream  at  year 
feet  and  no  landings.  The  other 
side  of  the  river  is  less  dangeroos, 
becaose  the  stream  is  not  so  deep, 
bot  it  is  still  a  periloas  passage  to 
go  down.  A  few  davs  after  kiUing 
my  first  fish  here,  1  saw  Sir  T.  G. 
and  Johnny  Lightly  hook  a  very  big 
fish  at  the  edge  of  the  rapid,  and 
nothing  would  do  bat  down  through 
the  broken  water  he  went.  Sir  T. 
plnnged  in  like  a  man  np  to  his 
waist,  and  Johnny  after  hun,  hold- 
ing on  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  to 
steady  hun,  for  the  water  foamed 
and  roared  round  them  no  wise 
pletsantly.  Down  went  the  fish, 
and  Sir  T.  was  making  good  travel- 
ling of  it,  fighting  every  yard  of  the 
rapid,  when  suddenly,  about  half 
way  down,  he  stepped  on  a  round 
rolling  rock  or  tripped  against  one, 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  lake  such  a 
header :  his  heels  went  up  and  he 
ploo^ied  the  water  with  his  ros- 
tnan  like  a  Roman  galley.  Johnny 
gaffed  him  as  he  came  up,  just  in 
time,  and  having  set  him  on  his 
legs  again,  streaming  at  all  points 
Hke  a  newly  raised  Triton,  they 
'^ont  in  search  of  the  rod,  which 
was  soon  found,  but  the  s^mon  of 
course  had  improved  the  occasion. 

We  stroll  onward,  and  yonder  is 
I^^ta,  a  very  noted  cast  of  won- 
derfol capacity.  It  is  never  with- 
out a  fish  or  two,  and  if  you  hook 
one  tiiere  I  warrant  he  shall  show 
jou  sport  of  the  best,  for  the  river 
B  1 50  yards  wide  here,  at  least,  and 
^  fish  idways  run  and  play  well 
^^«re  they  have  plenty  of  room. 
And  that  is  the  Captain's  Throw, 
I  which  is  like  a  peep  at  fisdry  land, 


so  lovely  is  the  combination  of  rock, 
water,  and  foliage;  a  good  cast 
when  the  wind  s&ikes  it,  which  is 
seldom,  but  sulky  at  other  times. 
We  pass  Moss-row,  good  at  times 
for  big  fish,  but  needing  deep 
wading  from  this  side,  and  one  or 
two  middling  casts,  and  here  we  are 
opposite  'the  Bank  of  Ireland,'  a 
very  noted  stream  indeed.  Below  us 
is  *  the  Tail  of  the  Island,'  and  above 
us  *'  the  Mullens.'  Taken  together, 
these  three  casts  are  the  best  watei 
on  the  Erne,  indeed  they  could  not 
well  be  improved  on.  A  finend 
once  fishing  *'  the  Bank,'  hooked  a 
very  big  fish,  and  after  a  very  long 
tussle,  his  attendant  managed  to 
get  a  stroke  at  the  fish  with  the 
g^,  but  at  the  moment  he  struck 
the  fish,  it  gave  a  great  plunge  and 
whipped  the  gaff  out  of  his  hand, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  hold 
of  the  hook  gave  way,  and  off  went 
the  gaff  steadily  down  stream,  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship  sticking  out  of  the 
water,  when  it  slowly  <£sappeared, 
and  neither  fish  nor  gaff  was  ever 
seen  again.  Above  us  is  the  queer 
little  village  of  Belleek,  where  every 
man  and  boy,  almost  from  the  in- 
fant in  arms,  is  a  fisherman,  and 
the  way  they  criticise  your  doings 
from  the  bridge  is  as  terrible  to  a 
muff  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  a  pro- 
ficient. From  Belleek  a  long  dead 
reach  of  river,  aboxmding  in  fine 
trout  and  pike  also,  stretches  up  to 
Loch  Erne.  But  before  we  leave  the 
subject  of  casts,  look  at  this  one — 
the  first  regular  one  above  Bally- 
shannon.  It  is  called  the  Fall-hole. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  cast  on  the 
river.  It  is  but  a  hole,  some  forty  or 
fifty  yards  long,  and  into  it,  in  one 
tremendous  and  heavy  torrent  only 
a  few  yards  wide,  rolls  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Erne,  which  leaves 
it,  as  you  see,  in  a  similar  way 
through  a  narrow  contracted  spout 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
where  the  water  rushes  over  rocks 
and  obstructions  of  aU  sorts  in  one 
continuous  foaming    rapid  at  the 
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rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  On 
one  bank  of  ime  river  the  travelling 
is  pretty  good,  but  on  the  other  it 
is  as  broken  and  dangerous  as  the 
most  ardent  of  auglers  conld  desire. 
What  chance  would  you  have,  do 
you  think,  if  you  hooked  a  good  fish 
in  that  little  hole,  and  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  go  down  that  shoot  ? 
Swallow  could  not  skim  faster  over 
the  water  than  he  would  through 
it ;  and  if  you  fell  or  stumbled  over 
any  of  the  rocks,  for  the  next  400 
yards  or  so — and  they  are  as  thick 
as  if  there  had  been  a  pelting  match 
among  the  Titans  hereabouts — 
or  if  your  line  bagged  for  a  second, 
or  the  slightest  mischance  of  the 
thousand  and  one  chances  which 
constantly  do  happen  to  lead  you 
into  danger  in  salmon  fishing  were 
to  occur,  your  tackle  would  be  of 
no  more  service  to  you  than  so 
much  burnt  cotton,  your  stout 
salmon  gut  would  be  snapped  like 
packthread,  and  that  noble  arc  of 
greenheart,  which  you  survey  with 
so  much  complacency  and  pride  at 
times,  would  be  splintered  into 
sines,  cosines,  and  tangents,  in  a 
moment.  Listen  to  Dr.  Sheil,  the 
excellent  proprietor  of  the  fishery, 
and  he  will  tell  you  how  he  once 
took  a  thirty-pounder  out  of  the 
fall-hole,  and  down  the  rapid  safely, 
into  the  big  pool  below.  But  it 
was  terrible  work,  the  ground  on 
this  side  being  so  broken  and  bad ; 
and  yet  when  he  had  safely  navi- 
gated the  dangerous  straits,  the 
hold  gave  way,  and  the  hook  came 
free,  and  he  lost  the  fish  when  he 
had  him  on  the  safe  still  water 
below.  It  was  his  kismet,  not  his 
fault.  Young  fishermen  who  may 
read  these  lines,  it  is  the  voice  of 
experience  which  tells  you  that  you 
would  have  been  justified  in  taking 
to  your  bed  had  such  a  misfortune 
happened  to  you,  for  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  if  you  ever  have  such  a 
chance  at  all. 

Upon  some  rivers  you  may  fairly 
calculate  your  chances  of  killing 


your  fish,  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
them,  but  you  can  make  no  such  cal- 
culations on  the  Erne.  The  quarry 
is  caught  when  you  have  him  ashore 
and  knocked  on  the  head,  but  he  is 
never  safe  before.  The  fish,  parti- 
cularly in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  before  the  grilse  run,  are  of  a 
good  size,  being  mostly  from  ten  or 
twelve  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds' 
weight  each,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  pound  fidi  being 
quite  ordinaiy  sizes. 

Another  charm  about  the  Erne,  in- 
dependent of  the  agreeable  scenery, 
is  the  beauty  of  the  water,  frt)m  a 
salmon-fishing  point  of  view,  and 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  the 
casts.  Hardly  any  two  casts  are 
alike,  and  every  kind  of  salmon 
pool  finds  a  representative  on  the 
Erne.  As  an  angler,  I  would  rather 
fish  the  Erne  for  two  fish  a  week 
than  many  rivers  I  could  name,  for 
as  many  per  diem.  The  angler  stops 
either  at  Ballyshannon,  for  the  lower 
casts,  or  at  Belleek,  which  is  about 
four  miles  up  by  the  road,  for  the 
upper  casts.  1£  he  stay  at  the  first 
he  has  the  first  chance  over  the 
fresh  fish  after  the  weekly  close 
time ;  if  at  the  latter,  he  g^ts  first- 
rate  trouting  on  Loch  Erne  in  ad* 
dition  (particularly  in  the  May-fly 
season),  when  he  cares  to  go  for  it. 
The  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the 
proprietor.  Dr.  Sheil,  are  notorious, 
and  the  doctor  is  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  rod. 
An  aspiring  angler  who  thought 
himself  a  ereat  performer,  once 
asked  poor  Pat  McKay — one  of  the 
best  and  quaintest  of  fly-tyers  Ire- 
land ever  produced — *if  he  ever 
saw  any  one  who  could  throw  a 
better  fly  than  himself.*  Pat  had  a 
very  odd  way  of  paying  himself  a 
compliment  at  second  hand,  and  his 
answer  was  characteristic.  *  Trath 
and  I  did,'  he  replied,  'an*  the  man's  ' 
not  far  from  this.  'Tis  the  docther 
himself,  no  less,  an'  he  can  throw 
past  ye,  and  beyant  ye,  an'  i-ound 
ye,  and  'twas  me  that  taught  him.' 
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There  ia  a  first-rate  fly-tyer  in  the 
town,  named  Rogan,  whose  chefS' 
d'cemre  are  qnite  high  art  in  their 
way ;  and  the  hearty  goodwill 
whi<^  an  Irish  gaffsman  shows  in 
his  employer's  interest,  is  nowhere 
more  folly  developed  than  on  the 
£nie.  What  honr  is  too  early  or 
too  late  for  him  ?  What  day  too 
long  ?  Give  him  a  chance  of  secn- 
ring  a  fish  for  *his  honner,'  and 
he  wonld  stop  for  a  week  by  the 
river  side.  And  this  is  real  and 
heaHy,  and  not  a  simulated  inte- 
rest. Of  coarse  I  am  supposing 
that  he  is  treated  like  a  human 
heing,  and  not  like  a  dumb  brute, 
as  an  utter  want  of  feeling  and 
delicacy  leads  too  many  travelling 
Englishmen  to  treat  the  natives  of 
any  country  they  may  fiavour  with 
the  light  of  their  countenances. 
Really  the  way  in  which  some  Eng- 
lishmen will  talk  of  the  count^ 
and  of  the  people  themselves,  before 
their  faces  at  times,  is  a  thing  to 
marvel  at.  I  have  heard  things 
said  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  by 
Englishmen  assuming  to  be  gentle- 
men, but  possessing  the  souls  of 
l)agmen,  and  less  intelligence  than 
do  blind  puppies,  before  their  at- 
tendants, that  made  me  blush  for 
shame  and  boil  over  with  indigna- 
tion. Judge,  then,  what  this  kind 
of  thing  must  effect  on  the  people 
themselves,  who  are  naturally  quick 
to  take  offence.  like  the  eels,  they 
maybe  used  to  skinning,  but  the 
operation  is  calculated  to  make  even 
a  looker-on  shudder  at  times.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  John  Bull  gets 
himself  hated  wherever  he  goes? 
There  is  nothing  so  unforgivable 
snd  rancorous  as  wounded  national 
canity  and  injured  self-esteem,  and 
there  is  nothing  John  Bull,  in  his 
complacent  and  bloated  vanity,  has 
so  Httle  consideration  for.  But  treat 
these  poor  fellows  as  they  ought  to 
be  treated,  and  their  interest  in  you 
and  your  sport  is  really  unbounded. 
I  remember  poor  Terry  coining 
one  morning  to  me  with  a  severe 


black  eye,  and  a  cut  nose,  and  to 
my  inquiry  of  how  he  got  them, 
after  a  good  deal  of  fending  off  and 
circumlocution,  he  owned  that  one 
of  the  other  gaffsmen  had  said  that 
'the  captain  was  a  better  fisher 
than  your  honour,  and  I  hit  him  in 
the  eye ;  *  a  practical  negation  re- 
quiring still  ^rther  refutation,  and 
ending,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
some  fine  specimens  of  eccnymosis. 

Some  of  the  men,  if  judiciously 
handled,  will  bring  forth  odd  stores 
of  tales  and  legends  about  the  river 
or  the  place,  and  though  their  wit 
hardly  comes  up  to  the  received 
idea  of  exuberant  Irish  humour, 
still  there  is  often  a  substratum  of 
quaint  conceit  about  them,  which 
crops  out  most  amusingly  now  and 
then.  For  example,  a  short  time 
since,  a  gentleman  who  was  fishing 
there  hired  a  shoemaker  to  go  out 
and  gaff  for  him,  instead  of  one  of 
the  regular  men.  He  happened  to 
be  fishing  at '  the  Mullens,'  where 
there  are  a  number  of  young  fir 
trees  growing.  Not  being  a  great 
expert,  every  two  or  three  casts  he 
lodged  his  fly  in  the  top  of  one  of 
these  fir  trees,  and  his  attendant 
had  constantly  to  climb  up  and  re- 
lease it.  In  the  midst  of  this  pro- 
cess one  of  the  regular  fishermen 
came  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  after  watclung  the  proceedings 
for  some  little  time,  he  called  to  the 
boatman,  who  was  resting  on  his 
oars  smoking  a  pipe  just  above : 
'  Arrah,  thin,  Murty,  faix,  an'  its  a 
cobbler  he's  got  wid  him !  Sure  an' 
it  ought  to  be  a  chimney  swaper  for 
the  dale  o'  climbin'  he's  given  'm.' 

Ballyshannon,  though  an  uninte- 
resting little  town  in  itself  perhaps, 
would  form  a  good  centre  whence 
to  excursionise  for  a  week  or  two. 
Loch  £me,  and  all  its  varied  attrac- 
tions, are  vnthin  reach  on  one  side, 
and  Lough  Melvin,  another  large 
lake  some  seven  miles  in  length,  is 
within  reach  on  another.  Lough 
Melvin  is  one  of  the  best  lakes  in  Ire- 
land for  general  sport ;  it  jiies  about  ^ 
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five  or  six  miles  to  the  south  of 
Ballyshannon,  and  contains  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  tront,  amongst 
which  the  beautiful  Gillaroo  trout 
and  the  monstrous  Black  Lock  or 
Salmo  ferox,  which  often  reaches 
twenty  pounds  in  weight,  figure 
conspicuously.  The  lake  also  gives 
capitjEkl  sport  in  the  season  with  sal- 
mon and  grilse;  and  common  brown 
trout,  of  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  abound  in  it.  Charr  are  also 
abundant;  while  the  little  inn  at 
.Grarrison,  kept  by  Mr.  Scott,  affords 
very  snug  angling  quarters.  In  the 
mountains  at  the  l^k  of  Garrison 
I  believe  there  is  some  very  fine 
scenery,  and  there  are  curious  ob- 
jects very  worthy  of  inspection. 
But  perhaps  no  county  in  Ireland 
is  less  known  to  Englishmen  than 
Fermanagh,  and  this  part  of  it  is 
especially  unknown.  There  are 
natural  rock  bridges  and  waterfalls, 
with  many  objects  to  attract  the 
artist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gar- 
rison itself.  Close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  lake,  where  the  little  river 
Drowse  discharges  the  waters  of 
the  lake  into  iSie  sea,  is  an  odd 
little  watering  place  hight  Bun- 
doran.  Here  sea  bathing  and  other 
attractions  present  themselves. 
Northward  of  Ballyshannon,  the 
tourist  has  all  Donegal  before  him, 
which  is  quite  a  terra  incognita  to 
the  ordinary  British  tourist,  but 
which  contains  points  of  beauty  and 
interest  that  should  be  second  to 
none  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  wild 
country  after  the  traveller  leaves 
the  town  of  Donegal,  but  the  coast 
scenery  at  Glen  is  not  to  be  sur- 
passed for  picturesque  beauty  in 
Ireland,  or  probably  even  in  the 
world,  and  the  harbour  of  Killy- 
b^^,  whence  Glen  is  approached, 
is  pretty.  North  of  this  again  the 
land  is  splendidly  baaren,  and  the 
district  of  the  Bosses  is  wild  and 
dreary  beyond  description.  In  this 
strange  weird  comer  of  the  world 
one  hardly  knows  which  predomi- 
-bci?,  stone,  or  water.     To 


add  to  the  strangeness,  a  wonderful 
granite  shower,  as  it  is  called,  seems 
as  if  it  had  fallen  here,  for  de- 
tached stones  of  granite  are  strewn 
thickly  over  the  district  which 
the  road  passes  through,  for  miles, 
conunencing  and  ceasing  very  sud- 
denly. The  lakes  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite 
beyond  naming  or  counting.  They 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
twenty  yards  to  two  miles  long. 
Many  of  them  have  never  had  a 
line  cast  on  them.  Some  are  un- 
approachable, some  impracticable 
save  from  a  boat  or  a  balloon,  and 
to  get  a  boat  to  them  would  be  no 
easy  task  ;  a  few  are  known  to 
contain  good  fish,  and  in  them  the 
trout  perhaps  run  up  to  three  or 
four  pounds  weight  occasionally, 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
worthless,  and  contain  nothing  bat 
very  little  black  trout,  liker  to  tad- 
poles than  to  anything  else  in  crea- 
tion. It  is  a  pleasant  excursion  how- 
ever to  start  &om  Ballyshannon, 
through  Donegal  and  KiUybegs,  to 
Glen,  and  on  through  the  Bosses, 
by  Ardara  and  Glenties,  to  Dungloe, 
where  fair  trouting  can  be  had, 
and  capital  seal  shooting  amongst 
the  numerous  islands  which  throng 
the  bay,  and  so  to  Gweedore  witkite 
striking  mountain,  Arigal,  a  bare 
seamed  rocky  cone,  visible  for  many 
miles  round,  and  somewhat  reseim- 
sembling  Vesuvius  in  shape,  witli 
pretty  lakes  and  a  winding  river, 
both  abounding  in  small  iarout, 
white  trout,  and  salmon,  at  its  feet. 
Here,  too,  the  traveller  will  expe- 
rienoe  a  lusus,  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable hotds  in  the  country,  due 
to  the  kindness  and  consideration  of 
Lord  George  Hill,  whose  efforts  to 
reclaim  this  wild  district  have  been 
beyond  all  praise.  Away  to  the 
north-west  of  this,  at  some  distance, 
are  the  Bloody  Foreland,  which 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, and  TorT->IsiandL  a  carious 
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and  almost  imapproacbable  portion 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  abont 
as  well  known,  perhaps,  as  Lako 
NyaDza  or  the  sonroes  of  the  Nile. 
From  Gweedore  the  tonrist  will 
perhaps  go  on  to  Batiimelton,  look- 
ing at  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
unknown  lakes  in  Ireland  on  the 
road — Lough  Yeagh.  At  Bathmel- 
ton  the  Lennan  and  Loch  Fern  may 
be  tried,  and  then  the  traveller  will 
speed  back,  via  Letterkenny,  to 
Donegal  through  Barnes  GUtp,  which 
is  scarcely  inferior  in  wild  and 
savag&beauty  to  the  Gap  of  Danloe. 
The  town  Donegal  is  worth  a  visit ; 
the  old  castle  is  a  fine  and  interest- 
ing ruin,  and  the  river  is  famous 
for  its  beautiful  pearls,  while  Loch 
Easke  is  very  pretty  indeed,  and 
contains  fine  trout  and  many  charr. 
Midway  between  Donegal  and 
Ballyshannon  a  very  singular  phe- 
nomenon may  be  seen.  Running 
through  the  grounds  of  Major  Ha- 
milton, of  Brownhall,  is  a  small 
river,  which  bores  its  way  under- 
ground, from  cavern  to  cavern,  for 
nearly  two  miles.  The  caverns  are 
formed  in  the  limestone,  and  the 
power  of  petrifaction  possessed  by 
the  wateris  very  astonishing.  Sticks, 
straws,  leaves,  &c,  are  soon  coated 
and  crusted  over,  and  by  degrees 
harden  into  stone ;  and  so  rapid  is 
this  pxoceas,  that  we  may  see  one  half 
of  the  same  leaf  of  moss  green  and 
growing,  and  the  other  hidf  crusted 
over  in  the  process  of  petri^Bkction. 
The  cavea  are,  some  of  them,  very 
beautiful,  and  when  lighted  up  by 
the  aid  of  a  fragment  of  ma^esium 
.wire,  the  effect  is  most  brilliant 
and  striking,  the  walls  sparkling 
as  tibaugh  studded  by  countless 
diamonds.  In  one  of  them  the 
river  makes  a  fine  water&ll.  The 
roof  of  the  cavern  is  broken,  and  as 
the  spectator  stands  in  the  subdued 
green  hght,  looking  up  through  a 
mass  of  ferns,  and  stems  of  l^ees, 
with  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  waterfall 
plunging  into  an  unseen  depth 
tiiroDgJx  t^  dood  of  nust  at  his  feet, 


the  dim  cave  partially  lighted  up 
around,  but  dark  and  mysterious 
in  its  recesses, — ^the  effect  is  inex- 
pressibly charming — ^it  is  a  perfect 
chamber  of  romance,  and  one  can 
fejacy  superstition  formerly  holding 
high  court  here.  Almost  equally 
striking  in  another  way  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  river  once  more 
makes  its  appearance  into  the  light, 
welling  up  from  a  dark  unfathom- 
able-looking hole  under  a  wide  rifb 
of  rock — stealthily  emerging  from 
the  ground,  it  oozes  forth  in  a  still 
black  stream, — a  veritable  kelpie's 
hole  about  which,  if  legends  do  not 
exist,  it  certainly  is  high  time  they 
did,  as  a  most  eligible  opportunity 
has  been  hitherto  unaccountably 
neglected ;  but  the  site  is  not  *  to 
let,'  be  it  understood.  The  author 
looks  upon  it  as  his  property,  by 
right  of  discovery  and  primary  sug 
gestion,  and  he  means  to  build  upon 
it  himself  very  shortly,  and  this 
notice  is  to  warn  off  other  literary 
squatters  who  may  be  on  the  look- 
out for  desirable  investments.  The 
course  of  the  river  through  these 
caves  is  for  long  distances  un- 
traceable, as  the  water  which  is 
intensely  cold  is  frequently  too  deep 
to  wade,  and  it  plunges  under  the 
rock  which  descends  upon  it  like 
a  portcullis  jealously  guarding  its 
secrets  beyond,  and  is  seen  no 
more  perhaps  for  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  yards,  until  it  comues  out 
into  another  cave.  Whether  tiiere 
be  caves  between  these  which  are, 
so  to  speak,  *  practicable '  or  no, 
one  can  only  surmise.  The  wall  of 
rock  under  which  the  river  hides 
itself^  keeps  its  own  counsel ;  it  may 
be  only  a  wall,  or  it  may  be  solid, 
the  river  running  through  a  mere 
tunnel;  but  various  snuUl  circum- 
stances in  Major  Ebmilton's  opinion 
indicate  that  itxere  are  other  caverns, 
which  are  not  practicable,  and  the 
mind  is  duly  excited  by  the  mys- 
tery, for  the  situation  is  full  of  in- 
terest. 

There  is  a  characteristic  story  told 
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in  connection  with  these  cayems. 
Many  years  ago  a  Hamilton  did  a 
man  to  death  in  the  summary  man- 
ner then  in  fwhion  ;  and  jostice,  or 
rather  law,  being  in  search  of  him, 
he  kept  in  hiding  in  these  caverns 
for  nigh  three  months ;  being  tired 
of  hidSng  at  length,  he  gave  himself 
np.  On  the  day  before  the  trial, 
three  hundred  Hamiltons  having 
set  sail  from  Scotland,  landed  at 
Donegal,  and  entered  the  town, 
armed  with  claymores,  bagpipes, 
and  other  offensive  weapons,  and 
remained  in  the  town  as  visitors 
and  excursionists  until  their  heredi- 
tary chief  was  acquitted^  when  they 
quietly  embarked  and  sailed  home 
again,  much  pleased  with  their  visit, 
doubtiess. 

Not  far  from  the  river,  in  a  field 
as  we  pass  along,  there  stands  a 
huge  erratic  granite  boulder.  This 
curious  mass,  which  is  rounded,  and 
stands  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
has,  of  course,  a  story  attached  to 
it,  '  In  days  of  old,'  I  believe  that 
is  the  usual  formula,  there  were 
two  giants ;  one  lived  at  Bamsmore 
(seven  miles  off),  and  the  other  here. 
Tobacco,  it  appears,  was  a  familiar 
sedative  even  in  the  days  of  the 
giants,  and  these  two  had  only  one 
pipe  between  them,  and  when  the 
one  had  had  his  smoke,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  *"  make  a  long  arm '  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  other  for  his 
smoke.  Sometimes  however  one 
or  the  other  would  fiJl  asleep  over 
the  pipe,  and  then  if  the  pipe  was 
required,  they  would  just  pitch  this 
little  pebble  across  the  intervening 
seven  miles  to  wake  one  another  up. 
That  the  story  is  perfectly  reliable  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  existence 
of  the  pebble,  and  its  isolation,  but 
from  the  marks  of  the  giants'  fingers 
and  thumbs — which  is  quite  con- 
clusive, for  there  are  the  actual 
indentations,  this  one  accurately 
representing  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
and  those  other  three  opposite  to 
it  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  There 
is  no  disputing  such  evidence  as 


this  ;  indeed  When  we  find  the  uses 
these  indentations  are  put  to  no 
one  would  think  of  disputing  ifc,  for 
there  are  mysterious  and  interesting 
functions  and  properties,  our  guide 
tells  us,  possessed  by  this  stone. 
Ladies  attend.  *  Now,  miss '  (em- 
phatically* Miss,'  for  *Mr8.'  won't  do 
at  all),  'take  twelve  paces  away 
from  ihe  stone  opposite  to  those 
finger  holes.  Take  very  good  heed 
what  you  are  doing,  for  the  cere- 
mony is,  rest  assured,  one  of  ilie 
highest  importance  to  you.  Now 
tarn  about,  &ce  to  the  stone ;  r^ard 
it  well ;  extend  your  arm  straight 
before  you,  and  then  shut  your  eyes 
tightly ;  let  nothing  induce  you  to 
open  them,  or — but  tenez.  Now 
walk  straight  towards  the  stone^ 
and  if  you  only  have  the  luck  to 
thrust  your  hand  into  one  of  those 
holes,  you  will  inevitably  be  married 
within  the  twelvemonth.'  There! 
our  guide  positively  assured  us  that 
he  huEuL  never  known  it  faiL  In 
three  successful  gentUne  instances 
the  ladies  had  really  been  married 
within  the  year.  *  But  how  if  yoa 
open  your  eyes?'  do  you  arfc? 
Well  in  two  instances  in  which  this 
was  actually  done,  and  the  desired 
result  obtained  unfairly,  the  yonng 
ladies  were  engaged  to  be  married, 
but  listen — they  were  jilted  within 
the  twelvemonth ;  t-r-r-remble !  Ab- 
surd as  the  tale  may  sound,  there  is 
more  in  it  upon  close  consideration 
than  at  first  meets  the  ear.  Think 
it  over,  fair  misses,  for  it  has  a 
moral. 

But  let  us  bid  Ballyshannon  good 
bye,  and  mounted  on  the  mail  car, 
betake  us  onward  to  Sligo.  There 
is  little  on  the  road  to  Sligo  worth 
special  notice,  save  the  remains  of 
a  round  tower  some  miles  from 
Sligo,  opposite  to  which,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  stands  a  very 
handsome  and  curious  old  stone 
cross.  Little  is  known  of  either,  save 
that  one  is  the  symbol  of  Christi- 
anity, while  the  other  is  supposed  to 
be  a  relic.^oJ^^P^ganism;  tnerefore 
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litUemorecanbesaidofthem.  Thej 
are  conspicaoiisly  placed,  bein^  op- 
posite a  strong  pass  in  the  Leitrim 
moontains.  Sligo  is  exceedingly 
pleasantly  sitnat^  being  between 
Longh  GiU  and  the  sea ;  and  Lough 
GiU  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  lakes 
in  Ireland,  scarcely  second  to  Kil- 
kmey.  Mountain,  rock,  water,  and 
foHage  blend  delightfally ;  and  the 
islands,  which  are  nmnerous,  are 
ezoeedhigly  picturesque.  The  walks 
and  drives  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake  are  especially  agreeable,  and 
there  are  several  country  seats  with 
well  kept  noble  grounds ;  and  the 
nmnerous  smart  little  yachts  which 
deck  the  lake  lend  an  additional 
ckarm  to  the  scene.  Lough  QiU  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  fishing  is 
no  great  matter,  but  a  few  salmon 
are  caught  in  the  lake  when  the 
lessee  of  the  weirs  chooses  to  let 
them  np,  which  of  course  is  as 
seldom  as  possible,  and  there  are 
pike  and  coarse  fish  in  it,  but  few 
tront  to  speak  of.  However  as 
loch.  Arrow  and  other  lakes  which 
are  noted  for  their  splendid  trout 
fialung,  with  a  small  river  or  two 
which  give  good  sport,  are  vnthin 
a  drive,  this  matters  less  to  the  resi- 
dent; and  there  is  good  grousing 
on  the  Leitrim  mountains.  Sligo 
is  a  thriving  port  vnth  a  tolerable 
trade. 

Few  persons,  particularly  anglers, 
would  stop  at  Sligo  without  making 
^  ezcnrsion  to  Ballisodare  to  see 
the  wonderful  stone  fish  ladders, 
erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Cooper  of 
^l^ttkree  Castle,  on  the  CoUooney 
river.  Ballisodare  is  about  four 
milea  from  SKgo,  and  the  neigh- 
Ixmrhood,  particularly  towards  the 
coast,  is  rich  in  Druidical  remains, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  cromlechs 
in  ezktence  standing  just  off  the 
ro*d  to  the  creek  into  which  the 
river  fiJls.  This  cromlech  strongly 
wsemWes  that  known  in  the  nortn 
*B  Kit's  Cotty  House,  and  it  is  in 
wonderful  preservation.  The  pea- 
••ntry  are  exceedingly  superstitious 


as  regards  these  remains,  and  no- 
thing will  induce  them  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  them,  the  fairies,  who 
still  hold  extraordinary  power  over 
the  imagination  of  the  peasant, 
being  credited  with  all  sorts  of 
malignant  designs  upon  those  who 
may  disturb  these  stones,  which 
are  by  some  inscrutable  mental 
process  connected  vrith  the  good 
folk.  It  would  seem  however  that 
the  fiiiries  hold  sway  over  other 
minds  than  those  of  the  peasantry 
in  Ireland,  for  a  gentleman  whose 
reputation  in  the  fishery  world 
stands  rather  high,  was  some  time 
since  down  in  Galway,  and  vrith 
one  of  the  keepers,  was  v^alking 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  one 
evening  late  in  the  autumn.  Dark- 
ness came  on  rather  rapidly,  when 
some  little  distance  off,  they  sud- 
denly saw  lights  gleaming  along 
the  bank,  and  reflected  on  the  river. 
*  Hallo  !  keeper,  what  is  that  ? ' 
asked  the  gentleman  in  astonish- 
ment. 

'Faix,  sir,'  said  the  keeper  in 
some  perturbation,  *  it's  just  the — 
just  the— it's  just  the  rairies,  sir, 
and  that's  fwhat  it  is.  And  trath 
if  we  don't  get  out  av  the  way 
we'll  be  gettm'  a  blast,  for  sure, 
and  be  cripples  for  life,  no  less,  yer 
banner,  we  will  intirely.  For  the 
good  folk  don't  like  to  be  looked  at 
when  they're  playin'  their  games. 
Come  behint  this  stone,  sir,'  and 
drawing  the  savant  after  him,  the 
pair  crouched  behind  a  big  rock, 
and  remained  there  until  the  lights 
disappeared,  and  the  spawning  bed 
was  stripped  by  the  spearers,  who 
would  have  turned  out  anything 
but  *  good  folk  '  if  the  keeper  had 
ventured  to  interrupt  their  pro- 
ceedings, as  he  was  perfectly  well 
aware ;  and  thus  the  good  folk  get 
credited  with  anything  which  the 
Irish  peasant  either  cannot  or  will 
not  explain.  Not  far  from  the  Drui- 
dical remains  noted  above,  there 
is  an  exceedingly  curious  guUy  or 
ravine.     This  strange  place  is  about 
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one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  by  thirty  or 
forty  yards  wide.  It  looks  as  if 
the  earth  had  ages  ago,  in  some 
convulsion,  split  open,  and  doubt- 
less this  was  the  origin  of  it.  It  is 
beautifully  wooded,  and  is  a  most 
picturesque  and  remarkable  place. 

The  Ballisodare  river  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Arrow,  which 
runs  out  of  Loch  Arrow,  already 
mentioned,  and  the  CoUooney  river ; 
before  it  reaches  the  sea,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  mile  or  so,  it  goes 
over  three  falls :  the  middle  one  of 
the  three  is  rather  a  heavy  rapid 
over  a  succession  of  falls,  the  other 
two  fall  over  high  ledges  of  rock, 
and  the  upper,  or  Collooney  fall,  is 
perpendicular,  and  between  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  height,  so  that  no 
salmon  ever  could  pass  it.  The 
ladders,  which  are  wide  stone 
troughs,  sometimes  built  up  on 
massive  stone  work,  and  sometimes 
cut  for  yards  through  the  solid 
rock,  are  wonderful  undertakings, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  complete  specu- 
lation, and  it  was  exceedingly  un- 
certain whether  after  all  the  salmon 
would  ever  use  them ;  nevertheless, 
Mr.  Cooper  worked  on  in  the  teeth 
of  disasters  and  failures,  until  he 
completed  them,  spending  some 
7,oooZ.  over  the  whole  undertaking. 
They  vary  from  1 20  to  200  feet  in 
length,  and  are  crossed  at  intervals 
by  stout  planks,  which  extend  al- 
most from  side  to  side,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  stream,  only  a  small 
space  of  some  inches  in  width  being 
left  on  alternate  sides  to  enable  the 
salmon  to  force  their  way  through. 
The  pools  or  chambers  between 
the  steps  are  so  large,  that  there 
is  always  a  quiet  eddy  in  them, 
wherein  the  fish  can  find  a  resting- 
place;  and  it  is  clear  from  these 
ladders,  which  are  steep  in  gradient 
(even  to  one  in  seven),  that  the 
reason  of  their  success,  and  of  the 
failure  of  the  government  ladders 
all  over  the  kingdom,  lies  solely  in 


their  width  and  ci^mcity,  and  the 
reverse  qualities  in  the  others. 
They  are  ten  feet  wide  in  the  clear ; 
the  actual  stream  that  comes  down 
through  the  ladder  is  confined  to 
the  open  spaces  at  the  end  of  the 
steps  or  baulks,  and  these  are  in 
width  somewhere  about  six  inches. 
The  water  in  the  chambers  is  about 
a  foot  deep,  so  that  the  steep  gradient 
is  of  little  consequence,  for  there  is 
Bufificient  quiet  water  for  a  resting- 
space,  and  depth  enough  to  start 
from;  and  that  is  all  a  salmon 
requires.  In  a  shallow  narrotr 
ladder,  which  is  perhaps  not  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  wide,  it  is 
obvious  that  with  an  opening  of 
the  same  width  in  each  banlk  as 
those  at  Ballisodare  (and  it  cannot 
well  be  much  narrower),  the  whole 
space  in  the  chambers  most  be 
filled  with  turmoil  and  boil,  for 
there  is  no  room  for  the  water  to 
subside,  nor  for  a  resting-place,  and 
the  water  is  generally  too  shallow 
to  afford  the  fish  a  good  start. 
Their  failure  should  have  been  evi- 
dent from  a  glance  at  the  plans. 
Yet  what  a  torrent  of  argal  hargoly 
and  what  a  waste  of  good  printers' 
ink,  money,  and  time  has  attended 
them;  and  after  all,  the  principle, 
which  is  as  clear  and  as  sound  as  it 
can  be,  is  condemned,  because  in- 
competent persons  have  totally  mis- 
understood the  simplest  principles 
of  the  construction  of  fish  ladders ; 
and  all  sorts  of  new-fangled  inven- 
tions are  being  tested  at  consider- 
able expense  on  the  fisheries,  which 
may  or  may  not  sucoeed,  while 
the  success  of  properly  constructed 
ladders  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt.  It  seems  exceediDgly  strange 
.that  while  our  government  oflfioials 
and  conservators  were  blundering 
over  these  unhappy  fish  ladders, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  loss  and 
discouragement,  they  could  not 
contrive  to  take  a  lesson  from 
Ballisodare.  Surely  they  should 
have  bethought  them  of  inspecting 
the  successful  ladders,  and  tryiag 
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to  discorer  why  they  were  snccess- 
fdl,  and  why  i^eir  own  were  fail- 
ures, and  wherein  they  differed. 
One  feature  in  the  Ballisodare 
ladders  is  peculiar.  Their  great 
l^igth  (needed  from  the  height  of 
the  falls)  would  have  carried  them 
so  £u*  down  stream  that  the  fish 
which  had  come  up  to  the  falls  in 
their  endeavour  to  pass  up,  would 
neyer  discover  the  mouth  of  the 
ladder,  and  therefore  about  mid- 
way the  ladders  are  turned  round 
and  brought  back  again  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  fsAl,  after  the  fashion  of 
two  flights  of  stairs  which  run  eide- 
wise  to  each  oUier  with  a  landing 
between  them ;  and  thus  the 
salmon  find  ready  access  to  the 
ladder,  and  slipping  through. open- 
ing after  opening  at  each  successive 
stq),  they  soon  emerge  on  the 
upper  water  above  the  fall.  Having 
made  these  ladders,  and  put  several 
pairs  of  spawning  fish  into  the  river 
above  the  falls,  Mr.  Cooper  bided  his 
time,  and  in  three  years  the  river 
was  fairly  stocked  with  fish.  Now 
the  fishery  is  worth  500Z.  or  600I. 
a  year,  ezclosive  of  the  angling ; 
and  the  fish  at  some  seasons  may 
be  seen  surmounting  the  stairs  like 
a  field  of  steeplechasers.  It  is  a 
marvellous  triumph  of  skill  over 
natural  disabilities. 

As  the  ta^veller  drives  on  south- 
ward, firom  BalUsodare  towards  Bal- 
lin|^  haply  will  be  pointed  out  to 
him  Kijiala  Bay,  where  the  French 
landed,  and  the  ridge  of  mountains 
where  they  marched  to,  &c.  &c., 
whidi.  are  matters  of  history. 
Ballina  was  occupied  by  them  in  '98. 
There  is  a  fine  old  abbey  at  Killsda, 
or  rnthor  the  remains  of  one,  which 
we  lyell  worthy  a  visit.  Anon,  as 
he  iieaim  Ballina,  he  comes  upon 
-the  QoUe  estnaiy  of  the  Moy,  one 
pf  thq  most  prodnctive  salmon 
riverain  Ireland.  Informer  years, 
«ay  te9  or  twelve  since,  the  Moy, 
between  the  bridges  at  Ballina,  in 
about  the-  end  of  June,  when  the 
.grijse  were  running  np,  was  a  sight 


to  see  and  wonder  at.  Literally 
hundreds — indeed,  almost  thou- 
sands—of grilse  might  be  seen  play- 
ing and  breaking  the  water;  not  a  se- 
cond passed  without '  splash,  splash, 
roll  and  tumble,'  any  number  of  fish 
*  throwing*  themselves  on  the  surface 
at  once.  Indeed,  the  angler  was 
almost  perplexed  where  to  cast  his 
fly,  the  fish  seemed  to  abound  so, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grilse  in 
a  day  was  not  a  very  uncommon 
take ;  but  all  this  is  altered  now. 
The  general  capture  of  the  fish  was 
then  effected  by  means  of  a  large 
stone  weir,  which  runs  across  the 
river  just  above  Ballina.  Here  there 
were  a  number  of  cruives  or  traps 
which  the  fish  could  not  pass  ;  but 
the  late  law,  by  compelling  every 
weir  to  have  a  large  gap  cut  out  of 
the  middle  to  let  a  portion  of  the  fish 
through,  has  acted  rather  severely 
on  the  Moy  fishery.  The  Queen's 
gap  makes  a  very  large  hole  in  the 
weir,  and  whether  the  fish  find  it 
more  practicable  than  the  cruives, 
or  whether  instinct  teaches  them  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  cruives  or 
not,  is  hard  to  say ;  but  the  balk  of 
the  fish  certainly  do  seek  the  gap, 
and  so  pass  up  the  river,  and  would 
escape  to  procreate  their  species  as 
the  law  intended  they  should,  either 
into  Loch  Conn  or  the  upper  Moy, 
were  it  not  for  a  number  of  nets 
lately  set  up  at  Foxford,  some  ten 
miles  above  Ballina.  All  this  has 
caused  the  lessee  of  the  weir  to  net 
the  lower  water  some  distance 
below  the  town,  where  the  channel 
is  narrow,  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
and  that  of  course  injures  the  fly- 
fishing at  Ballina,  as  not  only  are 
there  only  the  leavings  of  the  nets 
to  fish  oyer,  instead  of  the  fresh 
unbroken  shoals  of  former  years, 
but  those  fish  that  come  up  do  not 
rise  well,  having  been  so  lately 
disturbed  by  the  net.  If  the  fishing 
is  not  so  good  at  Ballina,  however, 
it  is  far  better  at  Loch  Conn.  Here 
the  angler  has  no  leave  to  ask  or 
obtain,  and  nothing  to  pay  but^^^ 
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charges  for  his  boat,  and  he  may 
easily  take  his  two  or  three  sabnon 
a.  day,  and  at  times  many  more, 
besides  a  few  fine  trout,  running 
from  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
up  to  three  and  four  pounds  weight 
each,  sometimes  larger,  and  pike 
which  reach  a  very  large  size — ^to 
thirty  and  forty  pounds  and  over — 
and  abundance  of  fine  perch ;  his 
fish  also  belong  to  him,  he  has  not 
to  give  them  up.  At  Ballina  he 
will  obtain  leave  of  Mr.  Little,  whose 
iiberahty,  kindness,  and  courtesy  in 
this  respect  are  extraordinary.  The 
only  condition  made  is  that  the 
angler  takes  out  a  BalHna  salmon- 
rod  license,  and  returns  his  fish  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  can  to  the  fish- 
house  at  the  weir.  Perhaps  he  will 
then  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Pat  Heams  or  one  of  his  sons,  when 
he  tnll  step  into  a  small  punt,  called 
there  a  'cot,'  and  be  poled  out 
into  the  stream ;  and  if  the  river  be 
in  order  he  can  cast  away,  it  does 
not  greatly  matter  in  what  direc- 
tion, as  the  fish  probably  are  all 
round  him.  Some  forty  yards  be- 
low him  will  perhaps  be  another 
'cot,'  containing  another  angler 
hard  at  work,  and  at  a  like  distwce 
below  there  will  quite  possibly  be 
another ;  and  in  the  old  time,  before 
the  gap,  they  would  all — with  two 
or  three  others,  perhaps — be  taking 
fish.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would 
be  *  fast '  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
if  the  day  was  favourable,  the  angler 
miffht  look  to  land  his  seven  or 
eight  fish,  or  more ;  and  even  now 
he  will  not  unfrequently  bring  to 
net  half  that  quantitv.  But  it  is 
not  the  liveliest  species  of  salmon 
fishing  extant ;  and  unless  the  river 
is  in  right  good  order,  the  lake 
fishing  through  the  summer  and 
autunm  is  preferable.  The  best  of 
the  Moy  ground  at  Ballina  hath  a 
dead  wall  before  the  eyes,  and  a 
raucous  smell  before  the  nostrils; 
and  even  less  sport  is  preferable 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  Loch  Conn, 
with  glorious  old  Nephin  towering 


above  one,  and  the  sweet  fresh 
breezes  sweeping  along  from  heath 
and  mountain.  Then  how  pleasant 
is  the  chat  with  a  friend,  the  merry 
laugh  and  yam  of  the  boatmen, 
hearty  good-tempered  fellows,  who 
will  put  their  very  souls  into  their 
arms  for  a  kind  word  or  two  and 
a  glass  of  whiskev ;  and  what  won- 
derful appetites  they  have,  too !  It 
is  enough  to  make  a  sick  man  well 
and  as  hungry  as  a  hunter  in  that 
glorious  air,  to  see  these  fellows  do 
trencher  duty. 

There  are  scores  of  islands  all 
over  the  lake,  many  of  which  have 
the  ruins  of  old  castles  on  them, 
and  the  men  tell  all  sorts  of  stori^ 
more  or  less  true  and  amusing,  about 
them.  On  this  one  was  a  cateran's 
tower,  and  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  tower  to  show  it,  and  it  is 
called  the  Cateran's  Isle  to  this  day. 
That  old  ruin  yonder  was  the  castle 
of  the  O' Something,  a  *  turrible* 
chieftain,  whose  exploits  had  paled 
those  of  Brian  Boru.  That  one  is 
haunted.  Of  course  it  is  :  they  all 
are  more  or  less.  I  have  seen  many 
haunted  castles,  on  many  Irish  lakes, 
but  the  only  spirit  that  ever  made 
itself  manifest  to  my  naked  eye  was 
potheen.  This  island,  however,  is 
specially  haunted  by  a  particular 
ghost  or  devil,  who  is  somehow  a 
legacy  of  the  riotous  conduct  of 
a  former  proprietor;  and  a  very 
troublesome  legacy  he  is,  taking 
after  his  progenitor  in  a  most  stri- 
king way,  lif  all  be  true — making 
an  awful  racket,  and  throwing  big 
stones  at  intruders  upon  his  do- 
main ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
the  stones  are  not  ghostly  ones,  but 
real  and  palpable,  like  Mr.  Home's 
trumpets,  <fcc.  Thus  runs  the  ac- 
count, as  delivered  with  many 
solemn  nods  and  serious  assevera- 
tions :  '  Trath,  yer  banner,  me  'n 
Tim  there  went  an  't  last  winther 
but  wan  it  wor — ^wor  't  not,  Tim  ? ' 
A  nod  from  Tim,  whose  awe  is  too 
great  for  utterance.  *  We  wint, 
yer  banner,  to  ^hoot  the  ducks,  for 

•^  Digifized  by '  ' 
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the  lough's  alive  wid  fowl  tliin.  We 
hadn't  been  an  't  the  haf  an  hour 
when  the  divil  begin  his  nunblin' 
and  r&tthlin'  wid  chains  and  things 
— -och,  sowl !  an'  'twas  dreadful  to 
hear— and  throwin'  the  cassel  right 
down  upon  us,  he  was — grate 
shtones — och  !  a  shower  iv  'm — ^no 
less.  Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  't,  jer 
hanner.  Nor  me  nor  Tim  wonl^'t 
go  an't  agin  at  evenin'  fall  for  all 
Sie  gould  and  shilver  in  Ballinaj, 
jer  hanner.  Och !  it's  just  a  turrible 
place  altogither ! ' 

*  But  why  doesn't  the  priest  ex- 
orcise him? ' 

*Ah,  trath,  yer  hanner,  an'  he 
won't  be  exercised— leastwise,  not 
by  the  priest  It's  just  no  good 
atalL' 

*Well,  but  don't  yon  think  the 
gauger,  perhaps,  might  manage  to 
ezordsehim?' 

At  this  suggestion,  there  is  a  sly 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  as  if  the  prac- 
tical was  trenching  too  closely  on 
the  supernatural,  and  attention  is 
distracted  by  one  of  the  men  conve- 
niently seeing  a  large  '  samant '  rise 
somewhere  where  no  one  else  was 
looking;  and  thus,  with  two  artificial 
minnows  trailing  over  the  stem,  and. 
a  fly  rod  ready  for  the  best  trout  and 
salmon  casts,  the  boat  rows  steadily 
on,— now  one  rod  getting  a  pluck 
from  a  nice  perch  of  a  pound 
weighty  now  the  other  getting  a 
sharp  pull  from  a  trout — and  lovely 
trout  these  Loch  Conn  trout  are: 
not  so  very  handsome  to  look  at, 
though  well  enough  for  that,  but 
when  you  cat  them  open  at  break- 
fast, ihey  are  redder  than  salmon, 
and  very  fine  in  flavour.  The  sandy 
shores  of  the  lake  are  thickly  strewed 
with  a  variety  of  small  shells,  which 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  condition 
of  the  trout.  It  is  only  a  pity  that 
ttoai  are  not  more  plentiful  in  the 
loch,  as  half  a  dozen  in  the  day  is  a 
good  take  as  far  as  the  trout  are 
concerned — or  perhaps  a  gentle  pull 
at  the  minnow,  or  a  deep,  sullen 
*hoil'  at  the  fly  may  precede   a 


desperate  rush  from  a  salmon — ^for 
salmon,   though  they  take    shily,* 
often  fight  tremendously  in  a  lake^ 
better  than  in  a  river,   and  cer- 
tainly   do    struggle    longer  —  and 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  lake, 
near   the    Pontoon  bridge,   whick 
separates  Loch  Conn  from    Loch. 
Cullen,  the  angler  may  happen  on  a 
big  pike  or  two,  for  this  is  a  fa- 
vourite place  for  them,  and  they 
run  to  an  unusual  size  there ;  and 
thus  floating  along,  chatting  and 
smoking  between  the  interns  of 
sport,   the  day  wends  on  swiftly 
until    sundry  inward  admonitions 
warn  ns  that  lunch  time  should  be 
imminent.   '  Turn  her  head  towards 
yonder  island,  Patsey,  round  that 
gravel  spit,  under  those  bushes  there ; 
that's   it  —  so  —  steady  —  steady,' 
and  nrged  by  the  stout  arms  of  the 
rowers,  the  boat's  keel  glides  up  the 
beach,  and  in  a  twinkli^  the  basket 
and  all  the  etceteras  are  landed; 
and  while  critical  eyes  are  looking 
out  for  a  dry,  luxurious  seat,  and  a 
convenient  spot  for  a   fire,  other 
critical  eyes  are  searching  for  dead 
wood  and    drift,   of    which   there 
are  always  abundance.     You  have 
brought  a  dozen  or  so  of  turfs  in 
the  boat — that  is,  if  you  are  provi- 
dent— and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fire 
is  built  and  kindled  amongst  the 
stones:  the  blaze  soon  ignites  the 
turf,  and  in  good  time  a  fine  heap 
of  embers  is  formed.     Now  shall 
you    see     some    real    sportsman's 
cookery.     *  Give  me  half  a  dozen  of 
those  perch,  Patsey,  and  now  that 
copy  of  the  Times  newspaper.'  Now 
observe  me,  take  each  perch  sepa- 
rately, merely  wiping  him  dry,  not 
cutting  or    scraping    him  in    the 
least,  as  that  would  break  the  skin, 
and  let  ont  his  juices.     We  thea 
take  a  piece  of  the  paper,  and  wet 
it  in  the  lake,  and  roll  up  our  perch 
in  it,  in  three  or  four  folds  of  p^per, 
screw  np  the  ends,  and  then  thrust 
perch,  paper  and  all,  into  the  embers. 
In  from  ^ve  to  ten  minutes  your 
fish  is  cooked;  fish  him  out,  and- 
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take  off  tbe  charred  paper,  carefully 
remove  his  scales,  which  will  come 
off  en  masse,  mb  the  white  succulent 
side  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  make  an  incision  along  the 
backbone,  and  flake  off  all  the  beau- 
tiful firm  white  flesh.  Then  turn 
the  carcase  over,  and  serve  the 
other  side  of  the  fish  in  the  same 
way,  throw  away  the  bones  and 
interior,  and  eat  the  remainder. 
It  is  a  dish  for  a  king,  or  an  angler. 
A  salmon  or  a  big  trout  may  be 
filleted,  and  served  in  the  same 
way,    or    roasted    upon    skewers. 

*  Angler,  did  you  ever  taste  roasted 
salmon  properly  basted  ?  Ah  ! 
then  you  do  not  know  what  salmon 
is  capable  of.'  It  is  worth  a  long 
journey  to  taste  roasted  salmon 
fresh  from  the  lake.  After  a  few 
other  dainty  refections,  the  time 
arrives,    in    artistic    language,    to 

*  throw  in  a  dash  of '  but  let  us 

be  wary,  for  you  must  *  open  your 
mouth  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see 
what  luck  may  send  you.'  Is  that 
good  ?  Is  it  a  worthy  finish  to  a 
sumptuous  repast?     Whisper  low. 

*  It's  rael  small  still,  yer  banner, 
devil  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it.' 
And  if  you  are  never  haunted  by 
any  worse  spirits  than  these,  you 
will  probably  live  long  and  die 
happy,  and  ever  after  be  a  firm 
believer  and  no  sceptic  in  the 
matter  of  ghosts.  Then  betake  you 
to  the  peaceful,  meditative  pipe, 
while  the  men  clear  off  the  rem- 
nants utterly,  and  so  to  your  fishing 
again,  and  home  at  last  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  virtue,  and  that  Loch 
Conn  and  not  Cremorne  nor  Rosher- 
viUe  is  *  the  place  to  spend  a  happy 
day.' 

There  is  a  rather  curious  circum- 
stance on  the  first  aspect  of  it,  in 
connection  with  the  Pontoon  bridge, 
and  that  is  that  the  current  under 
it  sometimes  flows  one  way  and 
sometimes  the  other,  but  it  is 
really  a  very  simple  understandable 
matter ;  for  when  the  river  is  low, 
the  lakes  pour  their  waters  into  the 


river,  and  when  the  lakes  are  low, 
if  a  fresh  comes  in  the  river,  the 
river  overflows  and  sends  its  water 
into  the  lakes;  and  as  the  water 
runs  in  or  out  of  the  lakes,  so  the 
stream  varies  at  Pontoon.  The  end 
of  the  lake  near  Pontoon  is  veiy 
lovely,  studded  with  picturesque 
islands  and  promontories,  with  high 
wooded  and  rocky  shores,  broken 
here  and  there  into  beautifrd  inlets 
and  bays,  edged  by  golden  sandy 
strands ;  and  with  good  sport  on  tiie 
lake,  and  two  lakes  some  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three 
wide  for  boating,  it  seems  strange 
that  so  desirable  a  spot  should  not 
find  more  favour  in  the  ejea  of 
English  tourists.  If  it  were  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland  it  would 
be  voted  perfection.  There  was  for- 
merly an  hotel  at  Pontoon,  but  it 
has  been  taken  up  for  a  sporting 
lodge  by  the  lessee  of  the  shootings, 
and  the  fisherman  must  now  make 
a  ten-mile  drive  from  Ballina  to 
get  to  Pontoon.  On  leaving  Ballina^ 
the  angler  tourist  will  either  turn 
homewards  or  proceed  through 
Erris  via  Bangor,  fishing  such 
waters  as  he  can  get  leave  on,  or  as 
are  open  to  him  ;  here  are  the  Owen- 
more  and  the  O  wenduff,  better  known 
as  the  Ballycroy  river,  the  scene  of 
Maxwell's  Wild  Sports  of  the  West, 
the  little  Munhim,  and  Loch  Carrow- 
more ;  thence  to  Nevrport,  and  the  I 
Newport  river,  and  Loch  Beltra; 
then  over  wide,  pleasant  moors  skirt- 
ing the  Errive,  to  the  .Killeries, 
which  remind  one  powerfully  of  a 
gloomy  Norwegian  fiord,  and  so  to 
the  lovely  lake  of  Kylemore,  with  its 
snug  hostelrie,  inmiortalised  by  poor 
John  Leech  in  his  Little  Tour; 
round  by  charming  Clifden  to 
Ballinahinch,  and  the  Twelve  Pins 
of  Bennibola^  where  mountains  of 
all  shapes  rejoice  the  sight,  and 
beautiful  lakes  and  a  river  abound- 
ing in  white  trout  and  salmon  await 
him — not  forgetting  either  the  &^ 
mous  DoohuUah  lakes,  where  white 
trout  literally  swarm ;  still  onwards 
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to  ihe  Coetello,  or  one  of  tlie  na- 
meroos  fisheries  between  there  and 
QfiJwaj,  till  Gralway  with  its  teem- 
ing  rirer,  where  the  salmon  shoal 
like  gadgeons  in  a  large  stream, 
receives  nim  at  last.  But  for  us 
our  journey  must  cease  with  Ballina, 
as  we  have  urgent  private  afikirs 
at  liome,  and  Mrs.  Tudor  will  no 
boger  be  denied. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  something  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  for  it  is 
really  little  less  than  laughable  to 
think  that  Englishmen,  and  many 
of  them  too,  have  been  kept  out  of 
Ireland  iw  the  last  two  seasons 
by  fears  of  Fenianism ;  yet  it  is 
most  certainly  true,  astonishing  as 
it  may  he  to  those  who  know  the 
country. 

If  ihe  tourist  Englishman  only 
knew  how  very  welcome  he  is  to 
the  many  who  depend  more  or  less 
upon  the  money  he  brings  with  him 
to  eke  out  a  living,  and  how  shrewd 
the  people  are  when  their  wimediate 
profits  are  concerned,  he  would 
snrely  see  that  about  the  last  thing 
they  would  think  of  would  be  to 
molest  him  in  any  way.  He  may 
contrive  to  make  hilnself  as  disa- 
greeable as  possible  to  the  natives, 
and  they  will  hate  him  heartily, 
enough  for  it,  of  course,  but  his 
purse  is  indispensable  to  them. 
Further  than  this,  inhospitality  to 
a  stranger  is  not  an  Irish  vice 
by  any  means.  And  the  man  who 
ought  have  been  at  a  midnight 
meeting  the  night  before,  swearing 
abstract  death  and  destruction  to 
the  Saxon  and  his  rule,  will  leave 
his  work  and  run  half  a  mile  out  of 
his  way  to  put  an  individual  Saxon 
in  his,  or  to  show  some  point  of 
scenery  he  is  proud  of^  and  that 
without  any  thought  of  reward, 
bat  from  natural  politeness.  The 
wandering  angler  is  as  safe  in  Ire« 
kad  as  he  is  in  England  ;  and  safer, 
indeed,  for  there  are  neither  foot- 
pads nor  garotters,  nor  drunken, 
brutal  navvies,  ready  for  any  sa- 


vagery, sown  broadcast  over  the 
country. 

As  for  Fenianism  itself,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  a  plant  of  chiefly  foreign 
growth.  Given  a  dunghill,  unless 
you  put  it  to  useful  purposes  it  will 
grow  weeds  spontaneously,  some  of 
which  may  possibly  be  noxious. 
Such  a  dunghill  was  deposited  from 
the  refuse  of  the  American  war. 
Fenianism  was  just  the  growth  for 
such  a  situation.  The  seed  was 
promptly  scattered,  and  the  plant 
soon  sprung  up,  and  the  more  so  as 
it  afforded  a  few  restless  intriguing 
scamps  ah  opportunity  for  living  in 
clover  upon  the  creduHty  of  thou- 
sands of  miserable  dupes,  whose 
kindly  feeling  for  the  land  which 
gave  them  birth  prompted  them  to 
subscribe  large  sums  to  do  her  as 
much  damage  as  they  possibly 
could.  But  of  all  the  movements 
which  ever  took  place  in  Ireland, 
none  have  had  so  little  hold  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  population ; 
and  had  the  outbreaks  which  did 
take  place  been  delayed  for  a  very 
few  years,  if  they  had  occurred  at 
all,  they  would  been  ten  times 
more  contemptible  than  they  were, 
if  that  could  be  possible.  The 
simple  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
country  (certainly  as  regards  the 
whole  of  the  northern  and  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  island)  is  in 
a  very  improving  state,  a  state 
which  is  not  favourable  to  re- 
volution. The  country  treated  of 
in  this  paper  was  travelled  over 
by  the  writer  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  a  second  time  last 
summer,  and  the  amendment  both 
in  the  aspect  pf  the  country  and 
the  people  ^aemselves  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  intervening 
period,  is  little  less  than  mar- 
vellous. 

The  improvement  in  the  agri- 
culture is  very  striking ;  the  fields 
and  fences  are  now  well  tended, 
the  walls  in  good  repair,  the  gates 
actually  are  practicable,  they  have 
constantly  good  hinges,  and  locks 
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that  really  will  lock.  There  is 
abandance  of  stock  to  be  seen  on 
all  hands ;  cows  and  calves  are  more 
or  less  in  every  field,  and  if  there 
be  more  g^rass  land  than  formerly, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  pro- 
duces more  and  pays  better.  There 
are,  and  always  were,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  pleniy  of  ruined 
cottages,  hut  there  are  now  whai 
there  were  not  always^  namely^  good 
substoMtiaX  well  thatched  clean  cot' 
iages  standing  beside  them.  There 
are  no  signs  of  muck  heaps  about 
the  door  now,  the  pig  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  fomily,  but  has  his 
proper  apartments  allotted  to  him ; 
fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  abound,  and 
seem  to  thrive  wonderfully  at  every 
cottage  door.  The  men  you  meet  look 
sturdy  and  heariy,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  well  and  decently  dressed, 
often  in  broadcloth,  and  with  stout 
leather  brogues.  Drunkenness  is  not 
hnown  in  comparison  to  its  existence 
formerly.  For  after  market  day  the 
men  and  women  may  be  met  jogging 
homewards  by  scores  and  hundreds, 
and  you  will  not  meet  half  a  dozen 
drunken  men  amongst  the  whole 
assemblage.  Drunkenness  is  get- 
ting rapidly  out  of  fiashion,  while 
faction  fighting  and  head-breaking 
upon  any  and  every  ordinary  occa- 
sion are  also  becoming  records  of  the 
past.  All  this  denotes  an  improve- 
ment in  habits  which  is  more  than 
striking ;  for  a  people  who  can  break 
themselves  of  a  bad  habit  are  capable 
of  any  amount  of  improvement. 
The  peasant  in  this  district  is  better 
off,  is  infinitely  more  moral,  and  more 
provident  than  the  English  peasant, 
and  were  it  not  for  a  stubborn  Celtic 
pride  which  often  stands  in  the 
light  of  his  interest,  and  which 
tends  to  that  miserable  subdivision 
of  land  so  much,  he  would  be  far 
better  off  frequently  than  he  is. 
Still  he  has  learnt  much  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  his  capa- 
ciiy  for  learning  is  quickened  by 
newly  awakened  interests,  and  will 
not  stop  here;  and  if  there  were 


more  resident  landlords,  and  fewer 
middle  men,  if  there  were  some 
means  devised  (short  of  shooting) 
to  check  the  outrageous  pretensions 
of  landlords  of  the  Scully  type,  who 
are  more  conmion  in  Ireland  than 
we  should  be  disposed  to  credit, 
if  the  land  question,  which  is  the 
vital  question  in  Irish  grievances, 
could  be  satis&ctorily  disposed  of— 
if  there  were  not  that  unforta- 
nate  lack  of  unanimity  of  pnipose 
amongst  the  Irish  people  l^emselves, 
there  is  nothing  which  such  a  popa- 
lation,  so  shrewd,  yet  so  impression- 
able, could  not  be  led  to  achieve 
under  a  good  and  vnse  goyemmeni 
But  the  good  and  wise  government 
is  the  difficulty.  Many  conversa* 
tions  with  &rmers,  Scotch  tacks- 
men, gentlemen,  peasants  and  per- 
sons in  various  conditions,  have  led 
to,  and  confirmed  these  opinions  on 
matters  which  are  of  themselves 
more  or  less  sufficiently  visible. 
That  a  large  part  of  the  country 
was  improving  rapidly  was  the 
general  belief.  *  What  we  wanted,' 
said  one,  *  was  elbow  room.  There's 
no  question  that  the  country  was 
over-populated  for  its  actual  re- 
sources. Emigration,  though  it 
seemed  a  hard  necessity,  has  done 
much  for  us,  and  is  doing  mnoh; 
and  now  we  have  got  elbow  room, 
we  mean  to  make  the  best  use  of  it' 
To  show  the  state  the  country  was 
in,  take  an  instance  out  of  many. 
Some  time  since  a  large  proper^ 
was  sold  in  Donegal.  One  lot  of  the 
estate  consisted  of  a  property  which 
returned  a  rental  of  600?.  a  year, 
and  to  make  up  this  rental  there 
were  above  400  tenants,  one  of  these 
tenants  paying  a  rent  of  Sol.  a  yewr 
out  of  the  total,  leaving  the  540^ 
to  the  remainder.  20s.  a  year  was 
a  common  rent  as  may  be  supposed, 
and  even  that  sum  they  had  often,  nay 
constantly,  to  borrow  55.  or  los.  to 
make  up.  How  could  a  country 
ever  be  prosperous  when  living  was 
to  any  extent  reduced  to  such  a 
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tract  from  modem  experience.     In  we  now  feed  our  cattle  on,  and  we 

speaking  of  the  exports  of  Ireland  export  the  cattle  to  yon  instead, 

to  England,  the  question  was  put,  getting  the  entire  profit  which  it  is 

how  it  was  that  tiie  country  being  possible  to  get  out  of  our  products, 

affricnltorally  more  prosperous,  it  even  to  the  manure.    You'll  never 

did  not  export  nearly  as  much  com  have  our  com  again,  we  have  g^own 

formerly?    The  answer  was,  *Be-  wiser.'  Clearlv  there  was  no  need  to 

cause  we    consume    it    ourselves,  question  any  mrther  in  that  direc- 

Oats,  barley,  and  such  matters  as  tion. 
we  used  to  export  to  you  formerly, 


SONG  FROM  EURIPIDES. 

^HXtfidrois  M>  K9v9yA<n  y^yoifuat, — ^EuB,  flip.  727. 

Would  God  I  were  now  by  the  sea, 

By  the  winding  wet- worn  caves, 

By  the  ragged  rents  of  the  rocks, 
And  that  there  as  a  bird  I  might  be 

White- winged  with  the  sea-skimming  flocks  ; 
Where  the  spray  and  the  breeze  blow  free 

O'er  the  ceaseless  mirth  of  the  waves. 

And  dishevel  their  loose  grey  locks. 
I  would  spread  my  wings  to  the  moist  salt  air, 
And  my  wide  white  wings  shoxQd  carry  me, 
Lifted  np  out  over  the  sea — 

Carry,  I  heed  not  where — 
Somewhither  far  away. 
Somewhither  &r  from  my  hatefrd  home. 

Where  the  breast  of  the  breeze  is  sprinkled  with  spray, 
Where  the  restless  deep  is  maddened  with  glee  ; 
Over  the  waves'  wild  ecstasy — 

Through  the  wild  blown  foam ! 

W.  H.  M. 
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TRENCH'S  REALITIES  OF  IRISH  LIFE,^ 


THIS  is  far  the  most  amusing  and 
one  of  the  most  instructive 
books  that  have  been  published  for 
the  last  few  years  about  Ireland. 
Its  inherent  attractions  are  so  sure 
to  secure  it  wide  circulation  that 
little  need  be  said  by  us  upon  that 
subject.  The  stories  of  which  it 
mamly  consists  are  also  published 
with  Mr.  Trench's  personal  gua- 
rantee for  their  truth.  We  can 
only  say  that  they  go  far  to  justify 
the  fidelity  of  the  wildest  incidents 
in  Lever's  Irish  stories,  and  to  re- 
habilitate the  character  of  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington.  They  fully  make 
good  Mr.  Trench's  assertion  in  his 
preface : 

From  youth  to  manhood,  and  from  man- 
hood to  the  verge  of  age,  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  live  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  poetic 
turbulence  and  almost  romantic  violence, 
which  I  believe  could  hardly  belong  to 
real  life  in  any  other  coxmtry  in  the  world. 

Moreover  they  are  at  once  so 
amusing  and  so  important  that  no 
one  can  have  the  heart  to  complain 
of  that  'frequent  use  of  the  first 
person  singular,'  for  which  the 
author  apologises  and  which  cer- 
tainly does  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  When  a  man 
has  lived  a  stirring  and  interesting 
life  he  has  a  right  to  be  egotistical, 
for  he  is  sure  to  be  amusing  when  he 
talks  openly  and  honestly  about  him- 
self and  his  own  experiences.  So 
long  as  it  is  good-natured  to  others 
and  founded  on  genuine  merit  in  its 
subject,  a  little  vanity  is  no  bad 
thing.  If  a  man  has  the  good  luck 
to  be  better  oiff  than  his  neighbours 
in  those  respects  in  which  we  all 
■wish  to  excel,  there  is  something 
pleasant  in  seeing  him  enjoy  his 
superiority  heartily  and  uns^ect- 
edly,  and  if  he  extends  his  appre- 
ciation to  his  family  as  well  as  to 


himself,  no  great  harm  is  done. 
We  should  not  indeed  be  disposed 
to  be  very  much  scandalised  if  we 
had  cause  to  believe  that  a  warm 
imagination  had  lent  a  little  extra 
colour  to  incidents  which  in  them- 
selves were  remarkable.  There  is 
a  poetic  as  well  as  a  strictly  literal 
truth  in  narratives  of  all  sorts,  espe- 
cially in  narratives  of  adventure ; 
and  when  striking  stories  are  dra- 
matically told,  it  would  be  idle 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  had 
never  in  any  instance  unconsciously 
allowed  a  vigorous  imagination  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  tenacious 
memory.  If  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidered unfavourable  criticisms, 
they  are  the  only  ones  which  we 
feel  called  upon  to  make  upon 
Mr.  Trench's  book.  In  other  re- 
spects it  deserves  unqualified  praise. 
No  one  of  the  stories  which  it  tells 
is  either  dull  or  ill  told,  or  told 
without  a  purpose  which  goes 
beyond  mere  amusement.  More- 
over there  is  much  judgment  in 
Mr.  Trench's  determination  to  ab- 
stain from  any  discussion  of  the 
different  questions  of  the  day  re-  ! 
lating  to  Ireland.  He  is  we  think  j 
quite  right  in  leaving  his  readers  \ 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  upon  | 
that  subject,  though  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  he  half  promises  us  another  | 
volume,  in  which  he  will  give  in  an  i 
express  form  the  result  of  his  great  i 
experience.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  try  to  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  the  stories  whichhe  relates, 
and  we  will  express  our  own  opinion 
as  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
point. 

The  book  begins  with  passages  in 
Ikfr.  Trench's  own  life  at  school  and 
college  which  relate  the  manner  in 
which  he  and  the  other  boys  at 
Armagh   College  barred  out  their 
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master  for  stopping  the  weekly 
holiday  as  a  panidbnent  to  the 
school  in  general  for  the  miscon- 
dnct  of  a  young  blackguard  who 
nearly  blew  up  the  head  master  by 
putting  a  brown  paper  parcel  full 
of  gunpowder  into  the  grsAe  behind 
him.  The  rebels  repulsed  all  at- 
tacks made  on  their  fortress  by  a 
fire  of  pistols  loaded  with  sparrow- 
hail,  the  smallest  form  of  shot,  and 
at  last  submitted  only  to  thirst. 
The  story  makes  one  regret  the 
stupidity  of  the  master.  With  a 
chafing-dish  and  half  a  pound  of 
pepper,  he  might  in  five  minutes 
hare  made  the  place  unbearable  by 
any  Hving  boy  without  the  slightest 
trouble;  or  if  he  had  contented 
himself  with  pointing  out  to  them 
the  &ct  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  teaching  them,  and  that  nothing 
could  suit  him  better  than  that  they 
should  give  him  the  foil  control  of 
his  time  and  spare  him  the  expense 
of  feeding  them  by  locking  their 
doors  up  as  long  as  they  possibly 
could,  he  would  have  won  a  moral 
victory  of  still  greater  importance  ; 
for  he  would  have  shown  them  that 
they  were  imitating  the  example 
of  those  ingenious  countrymen  of 
theirs  who  burnt  the  banker's  notes 
by  way  of  destroying  his  credit. 
Imagine  the  effect  of  such  a  speech 
as  this  on  juvenile  rebebi : 

*  Boys,  your  parents  will  have  to 
pay  me  at  the  end  of  this  term  so 
much  a  head  for  boarding,  lodging, 
and  teaching  you.  K  you  board 
yourselves,  and  prevent  me  from 
^^^'^^g  yo^  you  put  so  much 
money  into  my  pocket.  I  am  sin- 
cerefy  obliged  to  you  for  doing  so, 
and  nothing  but  my  strong  sense  of 
duty  to  your  parents  would  prevail 
upon  me  to  give  you  that  double 
extra  flogging  which  you  will  have 
to  receive  when  you  get  tired  of  the 
process  of  cutting  off  your  noses  to 
be  revenged  on  your  feoes.'  There 
is  less  moral  point  about  the  school 
stories  than  there  is  about  the 
others  which   the  book  contains. 


Mr.  Trench  tries  to  use  them  to 
show  that  there  is  something  spe- 
cially rebellious  about  the  Irish 
nature,  and,  in  particular,  that  even 
Irish  boys,  who  had  no  notion  from 
experience  of  the  meaning  of  op- 
pression or  injustice,  will  cling  to 
anything  which  the  wildest  abuse 
of  language  can  clothe  with  the 
name  of  a  right  with  the  most  un- 
reflecting, irrational  tenacity.  The 
real  excuse  for  the  story  is  that  it 
is  a  very  good  one  in  its  way,  and 
very  well  told.  The  college  ad- 
ventures are  not  very  remarkable, 
but  after  leaving  college  Mr.  Trench 
became  an  agent,  and  made  ac- 
quaintance practically  with  the 
working  of  the  Ribbon  Code.  Its 
main  object  he  describes  neatly  and 
shortly  in  the  following  words, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  supply- 
ing more  or  less  of  a  keynote  to  the 
whole  book : 

Those  who  have  been  most  earnest  and 
anxious  for  the  improvement  of  their 
estates  have  come  most  frequently  under 
the  ban  of  the  Kibbonmen,  whilst  the  care- 
less, spendthrift,  good-for-nothing  land- 
lord, who  hunts,  and  shoots,  and  drinks, 
and  runs  in  debt,  who  even  exacts  the 
most  exorbitant  rent  &om  his  tenants,  pro- 
vided only  he  does  not  interfere  with  their 
time-honoured  customs  of  sub-dividing, 
squatting,  conacre,  and  reckless  marriages, 
may  live  in  peace  and  careless  indolence 
on  his  estate  in  high  favour  with  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  and  with  no  fear  or 
danger  of  being  ever  disturbed  by  a  Ribbon- 
man. 

The  serious  interest  of  the  book 
consists  in  the  way  in  which  this 
leading  principle  is  illustrated  by 
the  different  tales  which  Mr.  Trench 
has  to  tell.  Its  artistic  and  literary 
interest  consists  in  the  tales  them- 
selves. 

The  first  of  the  stories  told  in 
illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
Ribbon  Code  is  that  of  the  murder 
of  a  Mr.  Hall  in  1 838,  who  had  pre- 
vented a  farmer  from  burning  some 
land  for  conacre.  He  was  shot  dead 
in  one  of  his  fields.  A  man  was 
hired  to  commit  the  murder  for  5Z., 
with  an  assistant  at  3 2.,  who,  as  the- 

a  2   . 
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matter  tnmed  out,  was  the  actual 
murderer.  The  tnala  of  the  mur- 
derer— ^for  there  were  two,  the  jury 
not  having  been  able  to  agree  on 
the  first  occasion — are  described 
with  great  vivacity,  and  the  eflfect 
of  the  conviction  and  execution  on 
the  county  of  Tipperary  is  stated 
to  have  been  very  great.  This 
murder  was  committed  close  to  Mr. 
Trench's  house;  he  actually  heard 
the  report  of  the  shot,  and  saw 
the  dead  body,  with  a  number  of 
people  *  working  all  roxmd  planting 
their  potatoes,'  immediately  after- 
wards. In  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  first  trial  three  more 
murders  were  committed  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  one  of  them 
almost  in  ^.  Trench's  sight.  The 
fullest  and  most  detailed  illustration 
of  the  general  spirit  of  Bibbonism 
is  given  in  a  later  part  of  the  book, 
in  an  account  of  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  Mr.  Trench  and  lus  bailiff, 
one  Paddy  McArdle,  in  1851  and 
1852,  when  Mr.  Trench  was  agent 
to  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  The  course 
of  events  brought  its  details  to 
light,  and  gave  Mr.  Trench  the 
means  of  describing  the  whole  trans- 
action in  a  most  authentic  and  life- 
like manner.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Trench's  offence  was  that  he  had 
compelled  certain  tenants  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath  who  had  fallen 
into  arrear  to  pay  their  rents  or 
give  up  their  holdings,  those  who 
were  not  able  to  pay  being  enabled 
to  emigrate,  on  the  terms  of  giving 
up  their  land,  being  allowed  to  sell 
their  stock  and  crop  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  being  released  from  all 
arrears  of  rent.  Some  of  the  effects 
and  incidents  of  this  course  of  policy 
are  in  themselves  the  subjects  of 
interesting  stories,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  inmiediaf/ely ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal method  of  resistance  adopted 
was  that  of  the  application  of  the 
Ribbon  Code  in  its  full  severity. 

Mr.  Trench  was  duly  tried  and 
condemned  to  death  by  assassi- 
nation by  a  Ribbon  lodge.     The 


proceedings  and  the  very  conver- 
sation which  took  place  there  were 
afterwards  described  at  lengdi  by 
one  of  the  conspirators  to  nis  in- 
tended victim.  For  the  particu- 
lars we  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself.  They  are  told  at  consider- 
able length,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  narrator  may 
have  exerted  his  powers  of  imagi- 
nation to  a  certain  extent,  and  that 
Mr.  Trench's  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  more  or  less  have 
coloured  his  recollection  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  received  firom 
the  informer.  In  a  few  words  the 
gist  of  it  is,  that  the  Ribbonmen 
expressed  their  solemn  resolution 
to  have  the  land  itself  for  their  own, 
with  no  rent  to  pay  at  all,  and  to 
*  wrench  it  out  of  the  heart's  blood' 
of  *  the  Saxon  robbers.'  One  of 
them  is  said  to  have  had  the  sense 
to  observe  that  when  their  own 
green  land  did  come  back  to  them 
they  would  have  *  wonderful  grand 
fun  fighting  amongst  ourselves,' 
which,  however,  he  observed  would 
be  far  better  any  day  *  than  have  no 
fighting  at  all,  and  be  slaves  to  our 
enemies.'  Another  is  said  to  have 
added  the  opinion  that  Ireland 
would  never  rise  against  England, 
but  one  half  of  Ireland  against  the 
other  half;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
dramatic  completeness  about  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  doubt 
that  either  Mr.  Trench  or  his  in- 
formant have  made  use  of  that  form 
of  composition  which  was  employed 
by  Thucydides  in  the  speeches  with 
which  he  adorned  his  history.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  suggestion 
from  the  president  that  Mr.  Trench 
should  not  be  shot  till  after  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised to  give  him  two  iron  gates 
for  his  farm  on  that  day. 

According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Ribbon  Code  Mr.  Trench  re- 
ceived due  notice  of  the  sentence 
which  had  gone  out  against  him, 
and  duly  prepared  himself  to  resist 
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its  execution  to  the  utmost.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  kept  two  six- 
barrelled  revolvers  constantly  loaded 
and  capped  within  reach  day  and 
night,  in  addition  to  which,  when- 
ever he  rode  out  he  had  two  douhle- 
barrelled  pocket-pistols  and  two 
double  -  baneUed  holster  -  pistols  — 
in  all  twenty  shots  about  him. 
He  was  always  accompanied  when 
he  went  out  by  two  men  equally 
well-armed,  and  it  was  arranged 
between  them  that  if  either  of  the 
three  were  shot,  the  other  two  were 
to  follow  up  and  shoot  down  the 
murderers  before  coming  to  the  as- 
fiiBtance  of  their  woxmded  friend. 
He  afterwards  heard  that  the  as- 
sassins had  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  firing  upon  him,  but  that 
thej  always  had  too  much  regard 
for  their  own  safety  to  do  so.  Va- 
rious plans  were  tried  and  aban- 
doned for  Mr.  Trench's  assassina- 
tion, and  a  Mr.  Bateson  and  several 
other  persons  were  murdered  or 
wounded  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
last,  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  shoot  Mr.  Trench,  the  Ribbon- 
men  determined  to  shoot  his  bailiff, 
Paddy  McArdle,  instead.  McArdle 
received  a  warning  from  a  friend 
that  he  was  to  be  shot  as  he  went 
home  one  night,  and  he  accordingly 
procured  the  escort  of  four  police. 
Something  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  police  on  their  road,  and, 
jumping  over  a  fence  to  get  a  better 
view  of  what  they  saw,  they  almost 
jumped  on  to  the  top  of  the  two 
assassins  who  were  crouching  in  a 
ditch,  near  which  were  lying  a 
loaded  pistol  and  a  blunderbuss, 
having  ten  inches  of  charge  in  it 
rammed  down  with  a  bit  of  fustian, 
which  one  of  the  men  had  torn  out 
ef  his  jacket  just  before. 

The  only  positive  charge  that 
could  be  brought  against  the  men 
was  being  in  possession  of  arms  in 
a  proclaimed  district,  and  upon  this 
they  were  imprisoned  for  two  years 
with  hard  labour.  Hereupon  one 
of  the  two,  a  man  named  Thornton, 


turned  approver,  and  upon  his  evi- 
dence the  other  prisoner,  Hodgen, 
and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Breen, 
were  tried  upon  the  capital  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  murder.  Upon 
this  they  were  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted. Thornton  whilst  in  confine- 
men  gave  Mr.  Trench  ftdl  par- 
ticulars of  the  whole  conspiracy, 
and  told  him,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  other  convict,  Hodgen, 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  he  did.  Mr.  Trench  got  au- 
thority from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  promise  Hodgen  his  life  if  he 
would  make  what  Mr.  Trench  should 
consider  a  full  confession  of  all  the 
facts  which  he  knew  about  the  con- 
spiracy, and  Mr.  Trench  accord- 
ingly made  him  the  offer  through 
a  clerk.  The  man  was  apparently 
upon  the  point  of  accepting ;  he 
declared,  however,  at  last  that  he 
would  say  nothing  till  he  had  '  seen 
his  clergy'  next  morning.  He 
saw  the  priest  accordingly,  told 
Mr.  Trench's  clerk  that  he  now 
felt  fitter  to  die  than  he  was  ever 
likely  to  be  again,  and  that  he 
would  die  hard.  Die  he  did  with 
his  accompHce  Breen,  and  if  Mr. 
Trench  may  be  behoved,  the  effect 
of  this  execution  was  to  put  down 
the  conspiracy.  Using  the  in- 
formation he  had  obtained  from  the 
informer  Thornton,  Mr.  Trench  ter- 
rified the  principal  conspirators  by 
showing  them  how  much  he  knew, 
and  fairly  frightened  most  of  them 
out  of  the  country.  Paddy  McArdle 
declared,  '  We  had  bagged  a  dozen 
or  more  of  them,  whilst  they  had 
never  taken  a  feather  out  of  one  of 
us.'  Mr.  Trench  adds  these  remark- 
able words : 

All  who  ore  well  acquainted  with  Ireland 
kDOW  the  immeDse  effect  which  success,  or 
the  reverse,  has  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
multitude.  Indeed  it  is  a  feeling  by  no 
means  confined  to  Ireland;  and  seeing  that 
in  everything  the  conspirators  had  been 
outwitted,  worsted,  or  pimished,  the  re- 
maind.er  of  the  sympathisers  gave  up  their 
losing  game  and   returned  tO/Hmdustiial 
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Bibbonism  from  the  time  in  ques- 
tion has  been  at  an  end  on  the  Bath 
estates,  and  Mr.  Trench  has  never 
since  had  occasion  to  carry  arms. 

Mr.  Trench  has  many  other 
stories  to  tell  which  illustrate  the 
feeling  of  the  peasantry  "with  re- 
gard to  the  land.  When  he  first 
became  agent  to  ihe  Bath  Estate, 
rents  had  fallen  into  arrear  for 
Beveral  years,  and  many  of  the  peo- 
ple had  got  into  their  heads  a  very 
distinct  notion  that  they  would  pay 
no  more  rent  at  all.  A  melancholy 
story  is  told  of  one  Joe  McKey,  who 
took  this  line,  and  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  splendid  fellow  in  every 
way  both  morally  and  physically. 
He  declared  that  he  had  built  lus 
house  and  reclaimed  the  land,  and 
that  he  never  would  give  it  up  or 
pay  rent  for  it.  Mr.  Trench's 
story  of  the  way  in  which,  partly 
by  threatening  to  shoot  McKey 
through  the  head  and  partly  by 
throwing  the  pistols  which  he  had 
drawn,  apparently  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  table  before  him  as  a  sort  of 
appeal  to  McKey's  generosity,  he 
took  him  prisoner,  morally  and 
physically,  is  probably  regarded  by 
Mr.  Trench  as  the  gem  of  the  book, 
as  the  principal  scene  in  it  is  im- 
pressed in  gilding  on  the  cover.  It 
has  a  melancholy  ending,  as  poor 
McKey,  so  we  are  told,  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  consequence  of  the 
taunts  to  which  he  was  exposed  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellows  for  having 
submitted.  His  defeat,  however,  in- 
sured the  authority  of  the  landlord 
over  the  property.  We  will  not 
spoil  the  story  by  compressing  it ; 
it  is  very  well  told,  and  is  per- 
vaded throughout  by  a  vein  of 
pathos. 

Besides  his  conflicts  with  the 
Bibbonmen  at  Carrickmacross  Mr. 
Trench  had  to  do  battle  with  a 
very  different  kind  of  enemy  in  the 
extensive  estates  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  in  that  part  of  the  county 
of  Kerry  of  which  Kenmare  is  the 
capital.     The  estate,  which  consists 


of  about  60,000  acres  (three-fiftiis 
the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight),  Hes 
upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  arm 
of  the  sea  called  the  Kenmare  Biver, 
one  of  the  great  inlets  which  gives 
to  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Ireland  its  characteristic  rs^ged 
appearance.  It  is  a  wild  district, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of 
very  barren  mountains  rising  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  from  the  sea 
level.  Hardly  any  com  can  be 
grown  there  except  a  little  oats, 
and  the  people  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  potatoes  at  the  time 
of  the  potato  rot.  The  state  of 
society  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Trench : 

No  restraint  whatever  had  been  put 
upon  the  system  of  sub-division  of  laid. 
Boys  and  girls  intermarried  unchecked 
each  at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  without  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  make  any  provision 
whatever  for  their  future  subsistence  be- 
yond a  shed  to  lie  down  in,  and  a  small 
plot  of  land  whereon  to  grow  potatoes. 
Innumerable  squatters  had  settled  them- 
selves unquestioned  in  huts  on  the  numo- 
tain  sides,  and  in  the  valleys,  without  any 
sufficient  provision  for  their  maintenance 
during  the  year.  They  sowed  their  patches 
of  potatoes  early  in  spring,  using  seaweed 
alone  as  a  manure.  Then  as  the  haid 
seasons  of  spring  and  summer  came  on, 
they  nailed  up  the  doors  of  their  huts, 
took  all  their  children  along  vtrith  th^n, 
together  with  a  few  tin  cans,  and  started 
on  a  migratory  and  piratical  eatpedition 
over  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork, 
trusting  to  their  adroitness  and  good  luck 
in  begging,  to  keep  the  family  alive  till 
the  potato  crop  again  came  in. 

The  effect  of  the  potato  rot  on 
such  a  population  may  be  readily 
imagined.  Relief  works  were  set 
on  foot,  the  results  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  little 
bits  of  road  leading  along  the  sides 
of  utterly  barren  mountains,  from 
nowhere  to  nowhere,  grown  ov^ 
in  every  part  by  vegetation  and 
marked  only  as  tracks  beginning 
and  ending  abruptly  and  without 
any  assignable  reason,  at  spots 
which  seem  to  have  been  chosen 
quite  at  random  on  the  mountain 
side.     The  people,  however,  died  in 
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numberB.    They  did  not  know  how 
to  cook  the  Indian  meal  supplied 
to  them.    They  had  not  energy  to 
catch  the  fish  which  swarm  in  the 
Kenmare  Biver,   and    where    the 
labour  of  three  or  fonr  men  for  a 
single  day  will  easily  provide  food 
enongh  for  seyeral  families  for  many 
days.    There  was  no  one  to  direct 
or  manage  the  efforts  which  might 
have  saved  their  lives,  and  in  the 
jears  immediately  sncceeding  the 
femine  fever,  dysentery,  and  scurvy, 
produced  by  previous  destitution, 
caused  as  many  deaths  as  hunger 
had  caused  duringthe  year  of  famine. 
When  Mr.  Trench  came  to  Kenmare 
the  poor  law  had  been  got  into  ope- 
ration.   About  10,000  persons  were 
receiving  reUef,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the   neighbourhood   had 
crowded  into  the  town   to  entitle 
themselves  to  places  in  its  work- 
house.   Mr.  Trench   offered  work 
to  all  those  who  were  inclined  to 
take  it  and   were    chargeable   to 
Lord  Lansdowne's  property;  but  he 
found  that  he  had  in  the  first  place 
to  make  work  for  them,  in  the  next 
place  that  the  work  they  could  do 
was  worth  very  little  indeed,   so 
that  wages  on   which  they  could 
live  were  only  charity  in  another 
form,  and  in  the  third  place  that 
there  were  no  lodgings  for  them. 
The  workhouse,   of  course,  would 
not  receive  people  who  had  employ- 
ment, and  every  lane,  alley,   and 
cabin  in  the  town  was  crammed  to 
suffocation.     Under  these  circum- 
stances it  became  obvious  that  one  of 
three  things  must  happen.  The  3,000 
paupers  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  estate 
must  either  starve  or  be  supported 
by  poor  rates  paid  by  their  landlord, 
amounting  to   at  least  13,000^  a 
year,  upon  a  rental   of  less   than 
io,ooo2.,  or  else  they  must  emigrate. 
An  offer  to  provide  free  emigration 
was  accordingly  made,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  year  3,500  paupers  left 
Kenmare  for  America  in  batches  of 
200  a  week  at  Lord  Lansdowne's 
expense.    They  all   went  of  their 


own  free  will ;  not  a  single  one  was 
evicted,  and  they  all  reached  America 
without  accident.  The  result  may 
be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  the  district. 
Li  every  direction  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  old  cottages,  looking 
like  dilapidated  gravestones  of  a 
buried  state  of  things.  In  the  midst 
of  these  ruins  stand  a  number  of 
well-built,  substantial,  comfortable 
little  houses,  with  good  glass  win- 
dows, clean  slate  roofs,  and  every 
appearance  of  reasonable  comfort 
and  prosperity. 

The    history    of    Mr.    Trench's 
agency  for  the  estate  of  Goashill 
Manor,  the  property  of  Lord  Digbf , 
illustrates  a  different  phase  of  the 
land    question.     In  this    case   the 
tenants  had  leases  which  had  been 
granted    them    by  Lord    Digby's 
predecessor   without  proper   legal 
powers;  besides  which  the  rents  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  in  arrear,  in 
some  instances  for  as  much  as  ten  or 
twelve  years.     Besides  this,  squat- 
ting had  gone  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.     There  wer^  thirty  or  forty 
holders,  none   of  whom  had  paid 
rent  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  who  had  thus  acquired  a  free- 
hold  interest  in  little  patches  of 
land  which  they  had  originally  oc- 
cupied and  reclaimed.     ]&  one  way 
and  another  these  difficulties  were 
all  dealt  with.     The    leaseholders 
whose  leases   were  void,  received 
compensation  to  the  extent  of  up- 
wards of  30,oooZ,  from  the  executors 
of  the  Lord  Digby  by  whom  the 
leases  had  been  granted.  The  squat- 
ters were  bought  out,  and  those  who 
refused  either  to  leave  or  to  pay 
were   ejected  by  the   civil  power. 
A  large  portion  of  the  arrears  of 
rent  due  was  remitted.   Lord  Digby 
having  thus  got  the  property  fairly 
into  his  own  hands,  proceeded  to 
improve  it,  and  by  drainage  and  the 
reclamation  of  bogs,  he  and  his  agent 
between  them  brought  up  the  rental 
of  land  which  had  been  worth  about 
4s.  an   Irish   acre  to   25*.  or  305. 
The  general  result  of  their  opera- 
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tions  ia,  thai  Lord  Digbj  has  laid 
out  on  his  estate  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  32,795^.  upon  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  has  received  a  fair 
interest  besides  haying  the  satisfac- 
tion of  putting  an  end  to  Eibbon- 
ism,  spreading  comfort  and  content 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
and  reducing  what  had  previously 
been  a  disorderly,  violent,  dangerous 
population  to  a  condition  of  order 
and  respectability. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the 
graver  and  more  important  of  Mr. 
Trench's  narratives ;  they  are  plea- 
santly interspersed  with  lighter 
ones  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  people.  Several  of 
these  are  very  pretty.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  story  of  Mary  Shea,  a 
young  beauty  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kenmare,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  get  Mr.  Trench's  leave 
to  marry  her  Eugene  at  the  ripe  age 
of  1 7,  upon  a  farm  the  rent  of  which 
was  7«.  6(1.  a  year.  Thinking  this 
not  exactly  a  prudent  step,  Mr. 
Trench  persuaded  Eugene  to  go 
over  to  America  for  a  year  in  the 
first  instance,  to  see  whether  he 
could  not  provide  a  rather  better 
home  for  his  Mary,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly managed  to  do,  repaying 
Mr.  Trench  the  passage  money 
which  he  had  advanced  to  enable 
him  to  try  the  experiment.  There 
is  a  very  pretty  story  too  about  one 
Alice  McMahon,  who  consented  to  a 
sort  of  elopement  to  America  with 
one  Ned  Cunningham,  in  order  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  Ribbon 
Conspiracy,  into  which  he  had  been 
weak  enough  to  enter  because  her 
father  repuJsed  his  suit,  and  finally 
there  is  an  exceedingly  humorous 
history  of  Pat  McDermot,  a  very 
attractive  young  man,  with  whom  a 
formidable  lady  of  the  name  of 
Catherine  Farnan  fell  in  love  in  so 
masterful  a  manner  that  Pat  emi- 
grated in  order  to  escape  from  her. 
He  was,  however,  followed — dis- 
covered by  the  lady  who  observed 
on  parting,  '  If  once  I  do  ketch  him, 


won't  I  give  it  him,*  and  who  ap- 
pears  to  nave  eflfected  her  purpose 
and  also  to  have  kept  her  word. 
As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  humour 
of  the  book  we  may  quote  the  last 
of  its  stories.  Long  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Ribbon  conspiracy 
against  Mr.  Trench  and  his  bailiff 
McArdle,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  a  violent  dispute  arose 
between  two  tenants  on  the  estate 
before  Mr.  Trench.  After  much 
objurgation,  one  called  the  other  a 
public  robber,  and  upon  being  called 
upon  to  explain,  the  following  re- 
markable observations  were  made 
upon  the  two  sides. 

*  That  same  public  robber  there  before 
ye  put  down  his  name  for  a  one-pound 
note  to  get  Paddy  McArdle  shot,  that's 
alive  and  well  now ;  and  when  them  that 
was  to  do  the  job  came  round  to  him  afttf- 
wards  for  the  money  to  pay  the  heavy  ex- 
penses they  were  under,  the  thief  of  the 
world  only  buttoned  up  his  pocket  and 
reused  to  pay  a  farthing — and  thafs  why 
I  call  him  a  public  robber.' — *  And  why 
should  I  pay  them  a  farthing,  the  rogues 
that  they  were,  when  they  did  not  do  the 
job?*  shouted  the  other  man.  *  Sure  isn't 
Mr.  McArdle  safe  and  sound  this  minute- 
long  life  to  him,  and  long  may  he  reign, 
himself  and  his  big  white  horse.  Mayl 
never — ^but  I  wouldn't,  for  a  five-pound 
note  this  minute,  that  they  got  him  down ; 
and  yet  the  thieves  of  Uie  world  wanted 
me  to  pay  them  for  shooting  him  when 
they  never  done  it  at  all !  That's  a  quaw 
way  of  doing  business.  Pay  the  one- 
pound  note,  indeed.  In  troth,  I'll  pay  no- 
thing of  the  kind.' 

This  short  account  will  enable  oar 
readers  to  form  some  sort  of  notion 
of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Trench's  book. 
As  we  have  already  said,  he  does  not 
himself  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  which 
are  connected  with  Ireland,  though 
no  doubt  he  writes  with  an  eye  to 
them.  We  will  make  a  few  re- 
marks as  to  the  impression  which  is 
left  upon  us  by  the  evidence  which 
he  gives  as  to  the  state  of  that 
country.  The  first  broad  conclusion 
which  his  book  suggests  relates  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be 
dealt  wi^h.  Jljt  |s  simply  this.    The 
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peaaaaitiy,  by  an  unhappj  combi- 
nation  of  circumstances,  are  under 
the  influence  of  every  sort  of  motive 
to  give  way  to  that  inclination 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind  to 
rebel,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
against  the  distribution  of  property 
which  they  find  establislied  amongst 
them.  It  neither  is  nor,  if  we  con- 
sider the  matter  impartially,  can  it 
be  expected  to  be,  an  easy  thing, 
under  any  circumstances  or  in  any 
state  of  society,  to  get  the  poor  to 
accept  and  acquiesce  in  a  distri- 
bution of  the  good  things  of  the 
world  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  means  of  enjoyment  are  appro- 
priated to  a  few.  Under  favourable 
circumstances,  no  doubt,  the  thing 
may  be  and  is  done.  Where,  as^in 
England,  France,  or  America,  every 
one  feels  that  he  has  a  chance  of 
becoming  rich  if  he  exerts  himself, 
and  where  examples  of  people  who 
actually  have  become  rich  by  means 
open  to  all  abound  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  invidiousness  of  wealth  is 
much  diminished.  Where,  as  in  the 
rural  parts  of  England,  the  moral 
claims  of  poverty  upon  wealth  are 
freely  admitted,  and  where  long 
intercourse  and  the  habits  of  ages 
have  produced  a  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  squires  and 
county  families  may  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  law  of  nature,  against 
which  it  would  be  at  once  hope- 
less and  rather  impious  to  contend ; 
and  a  feeling  may  exist  between 
landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
except  more  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  and  a  greater  amount  of  intel- 
ligence and  independence  on  the 
pMi  of  the  poor.  But  in  Ireland 
everything  unites  to  prevent  the 
poor  man  from  acknowledging  in 
his  heart  the  moral  right  of  the  rich 
nwui  to  hold  his  property.  The 
iMidlord  and  tenant  belong  to  dif- 
ferent creeds,  and  often  to  diflferent 
wees ;  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
landlord  are  rften  traced  back,  at 
^  very  great  distance  of  time,  to 
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grants  from  conquerors  whom  the 
body  of  the  people  regard  as  foreign 
conquerors ;  in  a  word,  every  ele- 
ment which  can  possibly  embitter 
and  poison  tho  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  exists,  and  is 
always  capable  of  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  open  and  violent 
hostility  when  an  occasion  arises 
for  it.  Upon  these  general  causes 
of  irritation  are  superinduced  the 
special  causes  which  arise  from  the 
manner  in  which  matters  have  been 
managed — or  mismanaged — during 
the  last  century  and  a  half— to  go 
no  further  back.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Ireland  was 
very  thinly  peopled .  Probably  when 
William  III.  conquered  it,  it  did 
not  contain  500,000  native  Irish. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws, 
the  population  of  the  country  mul- 
tiplied probably  seven  or  eight 
times,  though  their  progress  in 
civilisation  was  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  their 
numbers.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century  came  the  reign  of  the 
middleman,  and  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  cottier  population, 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  land — for  the 
double  purpose  of  multiplying  votes 
and  increasing  rents — and  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  potato  diet. 
This  was  the  condition  of  things 
when  the  great  poHtical,  religious, 
and  social  changes^  of  our  own 
generation  set  in  as  with  a  flood. 

These  familiar  circumstances  ex- 
plain so  frilly  and  in  so  obvious  a 
manner  the  chronic  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  of  the  peasantry,  and 
their  constant  tendency  to  rebel 
against  the  state  of  things  in  which 
they  find  themselves  living,  that  no 
further  remarks  upon  it  are  neces- 
sary. It  must  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  natural  that  the  pea- 
santry should  put  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government  everything 
under  which  they  find  ^^h^mselves 
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suffering,  that  they  should  resent 
as  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by 
their  landlords  or  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  sufferings  which  in  realiiy  are 
due  to  matters  over  which  the  Oo- 
Temment  and  the  landlords  had  no 
control  whatever,  and  which  in 
many  instances  were  nothing  more 
than  honest  and  indeed  effectual 
efforts  to  improve  their  position. 
Illogical,  hot-tempered,  ignorant 
people  labouring  under  much  actual 
misery,  and  the  recollection  of  real 
wrongs'  inflicted  upon  a  not  very 
remote  ancestry,  are  likely  enough 
to  regard  the  emigration  by  which 
they  are  transferred  to  a  position  of 
comfort  from  one  of  misery  as  ex- 
termination, and  the  steps  which  a 
landlord  takes  to  improve  his  estate, 
and  thereby  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  all  whom  it  supports,  as  acts 
of  tyranny  done  in  consequence  of, 
and  under  authority  derived  from 
foreign  conquest  and  usurpation. 

There  is  thus  little  difficulty  in 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  the 
peasan^,  and  inunderstonding  the 
source  from  which  their  acts  of  vio- 
lence flow,  or  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  done ;  but  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  although 
their  feelings  are  quite  intelligible, 
and  though  in  estimating  the  degree 
of  guilt  which  attaches  to  their 
conduct  the  facts  to  which  we  have 
referred  ought  to  be  carefally  taken 
into  account,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  sHghtest  consideration  will 
show  that  whatever  provocation  the 
peasantry  or  their  ancestors  before 
them  may  have  received,  not  merely 
is  Ribbonism  wrong,  but  the  spirit 
of  which  it  is  only  one  symptom  is 
mischievous  in  the  highest  possible 
degree — mischievous  to  all  whose 
interests  it  affects,  and  especially 
mischievous  to  those  who  feel  and 
display  it  most  strongly. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  let  us 
try  to  answer  the  question.  What, 
apart  from  all  technicalities,  are  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  peasantry  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they 


stand?  As  to  their  legal  rights 
there  is  and  can  be  no  dispute. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  yearly 
tenants,  hable  to  be  ejected  fix)m 
their  holdings  by  their  landlords  on 
six  months*  notice,  without  any 
other  reason  than  the  landlord's 
will,  without  compensation  for  any 
improvements  which  they  may  have 
made  upon  the  land,  and  also  with- 
out compensation  for  the  injury  to 
their  feelings  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  a  place  of  residence  to  which 
they  are  bound  by  all  sorts  of  old 
ties  and  associations.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  only  fixed  point  in  the 
whole  controversy.  Whatever  may 
be  the  moral  bearings  of  the  case, 
the  legal  rights  of  the  parties 
admit  of  no  dispute  at  ail,  and  the 
grievance  complained  of  consists 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  what  they 
are.  Setting  aside  then  the  law, 
since  that  is  complained  of,  let  us 
consider  what  the  moral  and  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  parties  are. 
First,  then,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  right  ?  It  means,  for  the 
present  purpose,  some  benefit  or 
advantage,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
is  secured  to  the  person  said  to 
have  the  right  by  some  rule  of  con- 
duct generally  recognised  as  binding 
between  man  and  man.  The  first 
question  therefore  which  presents 
itself  is,  what  rule  exists  which  can 
be  applied  to  such  a  case  as  the  one 
before  us  ?  To  this  we  believe  the 
answer  to  be  that  there  is  and  can 
be  no  such  rule,  and  that  therefore 
the  attempt  to  discover  anv  standard 
of  right  between  the  parties,  except 
that  of  legal  right,  is  hopeless,  and 
indeed  chimerical. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  a  negative, 
but  in  order  to  illustrate  this  view, 
we  will  give  a  few  cases  of  what  we 
should  recognise  as  moral  rights,  by 
way  of  showing  how  very  remote 
they  are  from  anything  which  can 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  present  case^ 
and  how  very  little  the  idea  of 
moral  right  helps  tis  iD  dealing 
with  the  subject.     A  man^inarries. 
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and  has  a  large  fionilj  of  children. 
He  sabseqnentlj  discovers  that, 
owing  to  some  informality,  his 
marriage  is  legally  void  ;  the  church 
in  which  he  was  married,  we  will 
sappoee,  was  one  in  which  mar- 
riages could  not  by  law  be  celebrated. 
Upon  this  case  every  one  would  say 
at  once  that  the  moral  rights  and 
duties  of  the  parties  interested  were 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  legal 
inTsJidity  of  the  marriage.  Illus- 
trations of  the  same  principle  might 
be  accumulated  to  any  extent,  but 
the  one  which  we  have  given  is 
quite  enough  to  show  the  principles 
apon  which  most  of  them  depend. 
Thus  are  all  cases  in  which  legal 
rights  would  have  arisen  if  some 
one  of  the  minor  ingredients  which 
go  to  make  up  a  legal  obUgation 
had  not  been  wanting,  and  in 
which  all  the  expectations  had  been 
excited,  and  all  the  relations  created 
which  would  have  been  excited  or 
created  by  the  existence  of  a  com- 
plete legal  obligation. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  moral 
rights  besides  these.  For  instance, 
it  will  generally  be  said  that  every 
human  being  had  a  moral  right  to 
he  treated  with  a  certain  degree 
of  humanity  or  respect;  but  though 
casuists  have  often  tried  to  reduce 
these  rights  to  a  definite  shape,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  recog- 
lufies  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to 
do  so.  For  instance,  every  one  must 
feel  it  to  be  impossible  to  say  with 
any  respect  to  precision  of  thought 
and  hmguage — ^what  are  the  moral 
rights  of  a  beggar  as  against  the 
rich.  The  quea^on  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  least  approach 
to  precision,  except  by  some  one 
who  is  prepared  to  say  who  is  to 
pay  the  beggar  what,  and  this  is 
obriously  impossible.  These  are 
3hi8trations  of  the  foot  that  moral 
rights  may  be  divided  into  two 
Kreat  divisions,  definite  and  inde- 
smte  rights.  They  also  show  that 
definite  moral  rights  can  scarcely 
aist  unless  they  are  founded  upon 


and  intimately  connected  with  some 
positive  law.  All  other  moral 
rights  are  indefinite.  It  is,  in- 
deed, almost  impossible  to  use  the 
word  *  rights,'  without  falling  into 
endless  confiision,  unless  the  per- 
son using  it  bears  in  mind  the  fact 
that  rights  sre  essentially  the  crea- 
tures of  laws,  so  that  where  there 
is  no  law,  no  definite  positive  rule 
of  any  kind,  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  right  properly  so  called, 
whilst  the  vagueness  of  any  alleged 
right  increases  in  compound  ratio 
in  proportion  to  the  vagueness  of 
any  rule  with  reference  to  which  it 
is  said  to  exist. 

K  we  apply  these  observations  to 
the  case  of  the  Irish  peasantry  and 
the  land  which  they  occupy,  it  is 
self-evident  that  it  is  only  by  the 
wildest  misuse  of  a  word  more  liable 
to  misuse  than  almost  any  other, 
that  they  can  be  said  to  have  any 
rights  at  all,  beyond  that  general 
vague  right  which  belongs  to  every 
human  being  to  be  well  used  by 
the  rest  of  his  species.  If  they 
have  a  right,  what  is  it?  The 
question  has  been  asked  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  no  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  giving  any  definite 
answer  to  it.  One  proof  of  the^^ 
impossibility  of  giving  any  suc^ 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  any  answer  which  you  please 
to  give  is  equally  good  and  equally 
bad,  which  shows  that  they  are  all 
perfectly  arbitrary.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  one  man  asserts  that 
every  man  in  the  actunl  occupation 
of  land  in  Ireland  has  a  right  to 
own  it  in  fee-simple  without  paying 
any  rent  whatever;  another,  that 
every  such  occupier  has  a  right  to 
a  lease  for  three  lives  at  the  rent 
which  he  now  pays  for  it ;  another, 
that  every  such  occupier  has  a  right 
to  a  lease  for  twen^-one  years  at 
such  a  rent  as  some  public  authority 
appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  de- 
clare to  be  reasonable;  and  suppose 
that  fifty  other  persons  defined  the 
supposed  right  in  fifty  other  ways. 
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on  what  principle  would  it  be  pos- 
«ible  to  assert  that  any  one  of  these 
propositions  was  truer  than  any- 
other  ?  Whence  are  such  rights 
ascertained  and  how  are  they  ascer- 
tainable ?  But  a  right  not  ascer- 
tained or  ascertainable  is  in  no 
proper  sense  of  the  word  a  right 
at  all.  In  order  to  expose  the  full 
absurdity  of  the  notion  that  it  is 
possible  to  regard  the  question  as 
one  of  right,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  theories  which 
are  at  times  advanced  in  relation  to 
the  subject  and  to  observe  their  con- 
sequences. Archbishop  Manning 
some  time  ago  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  the  leading 
principle  of  which  was  that  by 
virtue  of  some  sort  of  law  of  nature 
the  Irish  peasantry  had  a  right  to 
be  supported  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  of  Ireland,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
make  provisions  by  which  they 
should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  right.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  theory  was  much  better  or 
much  worse  than  a  score  of  others 
which  have  been  and  might  be  put 
forward  upon  the  same  subject. 
Like  almost  every  other  assertion 
which  can  be  made  about  any  rights 
other  than  those  which  are  conferred 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  and  has  precisely 
the  same  chance  of  being  right  or 
wrong  as  any  other  assertion  of  the 
same  sort.  Let  us,  however,  assume 
its  truth  and  try  to  apply  it  to  prac- 
tice. We  are  met  at  once  by  the 
monstrous  consequence  that  accord- 
ing to  it  population  could  not  be- 
come redundant,  that  every  landlord 
would  be  bound  morally  or  legally, 
or  both,  to  encourage  to  the  very 
utmost  the  cultivation  of  the  pota- 
to, the  subdivision  of  land,  and  all 
the  expedients  by  which  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  persons  can  be 
supported,  even  in  the  most  preca- 
rious and  unsatisfactory  manner, 
ppon  a  given  area.     In  a  word,  the 


principle  that  all  people  bom  on  ilie 
land  are  entitled  to  be  supported  by 
the  land,  is  precisely  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  which  the  potato  famine 
and  its  consequences  may  be  re- 
garded as  nature's  reductio  ad  ah- 
surdvm.  Take,  again,  Mr.  Mill's 
version  of  the  rights  of  the  Irisli 
peasantry.  His  theory  was  that  they 
had  a  right  to  the  ownership  of  the 
land  subject  to  certain  rents  to  "be 
paid  to  the  landlords.  The  mon- 
strous consequences  of  this  sugges- 
tion were  well  exposed  by  Lord 
Dufferin,  who  showed  conclusively 
that  it  would  produce  permanent 
bad  blood,  confusion,  the  destruction 
of  the  security  of  property,  and  the 
reproduction  at  no  very  distant 
time  of  every  evil  under  which 
the  country  has  ever  suflPered.  Mr. 
Bright  has  tried  his  hand  at  aversion 
of  the  Irish  cultivator's  rights,  and 
has  brought  out  the  notable  result 
of  a  scheme  by  which  the  State 
might  elaborately  manu&cture  a 
new  generation  of  squireens  who,  if 
experience  is  any  sort  of  guide, 
would  be  about  as  great  a  curse  to 
the  country  as  its  worst  enemies 
could  wish  to  inflict  upon  it.  In 
short,  you  have  only  to  bring  any- 
one who  talks  about  the  rights  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  test  of 
making  a  specific  definite  proposal 
to  discover  that  the  attempt  to  put 
any  sort  of  accurate  meaning  on  the 
phrase  is  entirely  hopeless. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
points  about  Mr.  Trench's  book  is 
that  it  clearly  shows  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  themselves  have  no  theory 
at  all  as  to  their  rights.  He  agrees 
with  various  witnesses,  whose  evi- 
dence is  given  in  Mr.  Senior's  con- 
versations upon  Irish  subjects,  in 
saying  that  the  peasantry  are  per- 
fectly ready  and  willing,  not  only 
to  pay  the  rents  which  they  have 
agreed  to  pay,  but  to  take  land  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  to  pay  for  it 
at  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  to 
submit  peaceably  to  eviction  if  they 
do  not  pay,  if  only  the  landlord  does 
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not  interfere  with  their  ways  and 
idlows  them  to  do  as  they  please 
with  the  land — ^to  cultivate  it  and 
breed  npon  it  as  thej  think  proper. 
Conduct  of  this  sort  is  obviously 
quite  inconsistent  with  any  such 
theory  as  to  their  rights  as  is  con- 
dnnally    attributed    to    them    by 
observers,  who  make  more  or  less 
pretence  to  the  character  of  philo* 
sophers.     Mr.   Trench's    evidence, 
indeed,    goes    far    to    show    that 
the    ]}ea8antry    have    no    distinct 
theory  at  all  in  their  minds  upon 
this   subject;    that  they  have  no 
definite  claun  whatever  which  they 
are  prepared  to  insist  on  against 
the  British  Gk>vemment ;  and  that 
the  true  state  of  things  is  simply, 
that  being  in  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
content   and    disaffection,   for  the 
reasons  already  referred  to,  they  are 
apt,  whenever  the  landlord's  hold 
upon  his  estate  is  relaxed,  to  disavow 
their  position  as  tenants  and  put 
forwani  claims  to  the  property  of 
the  land,  which,  if  they  had  been 
properly  managed,  they  would  never 
have  entertained.     In  nearly  every 
one  of  the  cases  of  Eibbonism  to 
which  Mr.  Trench  refers,  the  out- 
break of  the  conspiracy  was  pre- 
ceded, and  to  a  great  extent  caused, 
by  the  laxity  of  the  landlord  in 
enforcing    his    proprietary  rights. 
Of  course,  if  a  man  allows  his  rent 
to  remain  in  arrears  for    several 
years,  and  permits  colonies  of  squat- 
ters to  establish  themselves  on  his 
waste  lands,  he  has  no  one  but  him- 
self to  thank  for  it,  if  they  suppose 
themselves  to  be  the  lawful  owners 
of  tbe  soil,  and  regard  attempts  to 
make  them  pay  rent  as  so  much 
usurpation.     Of  course,  when  such 
feelings    once    arise,   they  readily 
connect  themselves  with  every  exist- 
ing cause  for  disaffection,  and  with 
all  the  traditions  or  theories  which 
could  create  or  increase  it.    This, 
however,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from    that    permanent    organised 
ineradicable   hatred    on    the    part 
of  the  Irish  people   towards    the 


Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  which  some  writers  appear 
to  believe,  and  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  which  they  are 
prepared  to  base  the  whole  poHcy  of 
Greai  Britain  towards  Ireland.  The 
two  things  differ  as  a  delicate  chest 
differs  from  tubercular  consumption. 
A  man  may  live,  and  live  to  old  age, 
enjoy  good  health,  and,  in  time,  get 
rid  of  his  constitutional  weakness 
in  the  one  case.  The  other  state  of 
things  must,  sooner  or  later,  bring 
him  to  his  grave.  Unless  Mr. 
Trench  altogether  misimderstands 
and  misinterprets  the  whole  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  the  cure  for  the 
disease  of  Bibbonism  is  as  plain  and 
straightforward  as  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
the  Government  should  suppress 
crime,  keep  the  peace,  and  enforce 
the  laws,  and  that  the  landlord 
should  do  his  duty  by  his  property 
in  improving  it  to  the  utmost,  using, 
of  course,  judgment  and  forbearance 
in  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
availing  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
experience  of  those  who  are  spe- 
cially acquainted  with  the  wishes, 
feelings,  and  wants  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Trench's  experience  shows  that 
in  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  estates,  in 
Lord  Digby's  estates,  and  in  Lord 
Lansdowne's  estates,  this  poUcy 
actually  has  succeeded  in  the  face,  at 
least  in  two  instances,  of  the  most 
desperate  resistance,  going  the  full 
length  of  an  organised  and  persis- 
tent attempt  to  assassinate  those 
by  whom  the  measures  in  question 
were  carried  out.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  measures  which  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  properties  of  this 
size  and  importance  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  all  similar  cases;  or  why, 
when  such  simple  and  natural 
methods  of  putting  an  end  to  evils 
of  long  standing  present  themselves, 
we  should  embark  upon  schemes 
for  attaining  the  same  effect  which 
abound  with  difficulties  of  every 
sort,  and  as  to  the  success  of  which 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  any-> 
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body  to  affirm  anything,  except 
that  they  depend  upon  principles 
which,  if  adopted,  would  most  as- 
snredly  destroy  the  security  of  every 
description  of  property  throughout 
the  country. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  understand  clearly  that  the  true 
alternative  before  the  English  people 
in  regard  of  the  Irish  land  question 
is  simply  this — ^confiscationor  politi- 
cal economy  as  understood  in  Eng- 
land. One  of  these  principles  must 
be  accepted  and  carried  out  to  its 
consequences  boldly  and  firmly.  Any 
attempt  to  give  the  tenants  a  legal 
right  to  what  is  called  fixity  of 
tenure  is,  and  to  be  effectual  must  be, 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  confisca- 
tion. Landlord  and  tenant  must 
either  be  co-proprie£brs,  each  own- 
ing part  of  the  land,  or  they  must 
be  parties  to  a  contract  between  the 
owner  who  lets  and  the  occupier 
who  takes  on  certain  terms.  Where 
no  express  contract  is  made  between 
the  parties,  the  law,  of  course,  both 
can  and  ought  to  define  the  terms 
of  the  contract  to  be  implied  from 
the  fact  of  occupancy;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  present  law  defines  such 
contracts  too  &vourably  to  the  land- 
lord and  not  favourably  enough  to 
the  tenant.  But  as  soon  as  the  law 
goes  beyond  this,  and  invests  the 
tenant  with  rights  notoriously  not 
derived  from  contract,  but  reaching 
above  and  beyond  it,  this  is,  pro 
tantOf  confiscation  of  the  landlord's 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant. 

Put  it  how  we  will,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  the  indispensable  condition  of 
the  adoption  of  any  scheme  intended 
to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  Irish 
discontent  by  giving  the  peasantry 
something  to  which  they  are  vaguely 
supposed  to  have  a  moral  right. 
Every  such  scheme  is  a  step  towards 
a  general  redistribution  of  property 
upon  principles  supposed  to  be 
equitable,  and  he  must  be  a  bold 
man    indeed  who  would    venture 


to  embark  on  such  a  scheme  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  ours.  The 
fiEM^t  that  this  is  so  can  hardly  be 
disputed  by  any  one  who  looks  at 
the  matter  fairly.  Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  the  case  in  a  moral, 
or  in  any  other  general  point  of  view 
which  may  be  chosen,  the  very 
cause  of  complaint  is  that  by  the 
law  as  it  stands  the  landlord  is,  and 
for  many  generations  has  been,  abso- 
lute owner  of  the  land,  legally  en- 
titled to  do  whatever  he  will  with 
it.  But  a  distinct,  positive,  well- 
ascertained,  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged legal  right  of  this  sort  is 
what  we  mean,  and  all  that  we  mean, 
by  property.  The  sum  total  of  my 
legal  rights  over  my  watch  or  my 
book  or  my  land,  constitutes  my 
property  in  my  watch  or  my  book 
or  my  land,  and  to  diminish  the 
number  or  value  of  those  rights,  or 
to  transfer  them  or  any  of  them  to 
others  by  legislation,  is  what  is 
meant  by  confiscation.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  declared  by  law  that  a  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  absolute  owner  of 
land  in  Ireland  shall  for  thefriture  be 
entitled  only  to  the  rent  which  he 
at  present  receives,  part  of  his  pro- 
perty is  confiscated  just  as  much  as 
if  a  law  were  passed  to  divide  the 
balance  at  his  bankers  amongst  the 
poor ;  and  by  the  act  of  doing  so  is 
established  a  precedent  which  may 
and  probably  will  be  used  to  show 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
reconsider  from  time  to  time  the 
distribution  of  all  property,  and  to 
entertain  the  question  why  one  man 
should  have  millions  whilst  another 
is  starving  for  want  of  food. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  the  dif- 
ferent grounds  on  which  various 
persons  appear  to  regard  with  satis- 
fietction  the  prospect  of  opening 
questions  of  this  sort.  One  of  the 
commonest,  and  one  which  perhaps 
finds  greater  favour  than  any  other 
with  men  of  a  speculative  disposi- 
tion in  this  age  of  speculation,  is  the 
notion  which  is  continually  present- 
ing itself  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  that 
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we  Englifih  are  an  unsoientifio  peo- 
ple, with  very  crude  and  bigoted 
notions  upon  the  subject  of  property, 
and  a  strong  propensity  to  regard 
as  uniTersal  truths  Tnn.-gimg  which  in 
reality  apply  only  to  our  own  narrow 
insular  experience.  We  shall  not 
discuss  the  truth  of  this  criticism, 
because,  whether  true  or  false,  it 
i^pears  to  be  altogether  irrelevant 
to  the  Irish  land  question.  No 
doubt  there  are  very  many  different 
ways  in  which  land  may  be  divided 
between  proprietors  and  cultivators, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  system 
which  prevails  in  this  country  may 
not  be  the  best  which  human  wis- 
dom could  devise;  and  this  might  be 
a  very  important  matter  'S  the 
question  before  the  country  related 
to  the  manner  in  which  relations  pre- 
viously unsettled  or  obscure  ought 
to  be  arranged  or  defined  by  legis- 
lation. Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
various  settlements  which  have 
taken  place  &om  time  to  time  in 
the  different  provinces  of  India, 
the  substantial  question  most  fre- 
quently before  the  government  has 
been  what  the  legal  rights  of  the 
parties  really  were.  In  the  discus- 
sions, for  instance,  which  took  place 
only  the  other  day  with  regard  to 
tenant  right  in  the  Punjab,  the 
whole  de&te  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  fact  there  were  in 
that  country  two  classes  of  people 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  sort 
of  relation  which  we  denote  by  the 
use  of  the  words  landlord  and 
tenant.  It  is  matter  of  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  to  solve  questions 
of  this  sort  when  there  are  no  Acts  of 
Parliament,  no  law.  books,  and  little 
authentic  evidence  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  custom  to  appeal  to ;  and 
when  matters  are  thus  left  in  ob- 
scurity, it  may  no  doubt  be  right  to 
take  into  account  the  question  of 
convenience,  and  to  weigh  against 
each  other  the  advantages  of  large 
and  small  properties,  permanent  and 
precarious  tenures,  and  the  like;  and 
it  wonid  o^  course  be  important  in 


such  cases  to  avoid  with  the  utmost 
care  the  error  of  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  exclusively  English 
notions  of  expediency.  The  case  of 
Ireland,  however,  d^ers  from  this 
altogether,  and  in  the  most  essential 
respects.  What  is  suggested  there 
is  not  that  the  law  should  be  ascer- 
tained :  there  is  no  room  whatever 
for  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  its  pro- 
visions. The  proposal  is  that  it 
should  be  altered  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  existing  landlords,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  aU  existing  tenants  ;  and 
the  terrible  nature  of  such  a  mea- 
sure as  this,  except  under  circum- 
stances of  absolutely  overruling  ne- 
cessity, is  surely  too  plain  to  require 
argument.  If  it  is  a  peculiarly 
English  opinion  that  the  rights  of 
property,  when  once  settled,  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  by  every  one  who 
has  to  do  with  legislation,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  an 
opinion  on  which  the  English  nation 
will  not  chance  its  mind.  It  is 
obvious  enough,  however,  that  so 
far  from  being  an  English  prejudice, 
this  principle  is,  and  always  must 
be,  one  of  the  great  foundations  of 
all  law  whatever,  and  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  a  settled  state  of 
society. 

Apart  from  a  hasty  misapplication 
of  foreign,  and  in  particular  of 
Indian,  precedents,  a  curious  de- 
lusion has  obtained  influence  over 
the  minds  of  many  persons — some 
of  them  men  of  eminence  -  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  something  spe- 
cially sacred  and  altogether  peculiar 
about  property  in  land,  so  that  dif- 
ferent principles  ought  to  be  applied 
to  it  from  those  which  regulate  all 
other  property.  This  impression  is 
generally  defended  bv  reference  to 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  in  any  country  is 
strictly  limited,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  increased — a  peculiarity  which 
it  shares  with  many  other  things, 
such  as  minerals  in  general,  and  in 
particular  the  precious  metals,  which 
are  the  very  types  of  prc^perty  held 
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in  '  the  most  absolute  and  tmre- 
stricted  fashion.  A  great  number 
of  popular  and  more  or  less  pic- 
turesque delusions  are  connected 
with  this  sentiment;  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  delusions  is  easily  es- 
tablished by  a  single  consideration. 
The  value  of  land,  and  of  property 
in  land,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it ; 
and  the  mere  earth  itself,  though 
indispensable  to  the  result  ulti- 
mately obtained,  contributes  a  com- 
paratively small  share  towards  it. 

Add  what  the  tenant  gets  for 
himself  to  the  rent  which  he  pays 
his  landlord,  and  you  have  the  totial 
yield  of  the  land  for  the  year.  Add 
together  its  yield  for  as  many  years 
as  it  is  under  cultivation,  and  you 
have  the  total  value  of  the  estate, 
for  when  it  goes  out  of  cultivation 
it  ceases  to  have  any  value.  To  be 
the  absolute  owner  of  a  hundred 
square  miles  of  prairie,  which  you 
were  not  in  a  position  either  to  cul- 
tivate, or  to  sell  or  let  to  some  one 
else  who  would  cultivate  it,  might 
gratify  a  man's  imagination,  but 
would  be  of  no  sort  of  benefit  to  his 
pocket.  The  savage  who  hunted 
over  them  would  derive  from  them 
all  the  advantage  which  they  would 
actually  yield  to  mankind.  Mr. 
Trench's  book  contains  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  land  itself — ^the 
mere  earth  as  nature  left  it — and 
the  capital  laid  out  upon  it  in  the 
case  of  poor  land  like  that  which 
composes  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  Ireland.  On  Lord  Digby's 
estate  at  (Jeashill,  a  large  quantity 
of  land  let  with  diflBculty  at  4s.  per 
Irish  acre.  The  occupier's  wretched 
living,  added  to  the  4*.  an  acre, 
was  the  total  value  of  the  land. 
By  a  proper  application  of  capital 
in  the  way  of  drainage  and  other 
improvements,  the  letting  value  of 
the  land  was  increased  to  305.  an 
acre ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rent  which 
a  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  was 
multiplied  more  than  sevenfold,  and 


of  course  the  yield  would  be  multi- 
plied in  a  much  greater  proportion. 
Whose  property  was  this  improved 
value  ?  Who  had  created  it,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  nothing,  by  the  judi- 
cious bringring  together  of  elements 
previously  existing,  but  not  advan- 
tageously situated  H  Obviously  the 
person  who  found  the  capital,  not 
the  mere  labourer  who  was  paid  for 
his  labour  as  he  went  along,  out  of 
the  capital  which  produced  the  re- 
sult. What,  then,  is  the  position 
of  the  tenant  who  hires  the  land 
thus  improved,  in  order  to  make 
his  own  living  out  of  it  ?  Surely 
he  is  hot  in  any  sense  an  owner. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his 
contract,  and  to  nothing  more.  He 
is  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  hires  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of 
horses  from  a  livery-stable  keeper 
for  the  season.  He  has  a  right, 
that  is,  to  the  use  of  the  thing  hired 
upon  the  payment  of  the  hire, 
but  none  at  all  to  the  thing  itself. 
Give  the  tenant  such  a  right  by 
positive  law,  and  you  deprive  the 
landlord,  without  compensation,  of 
a  part  of  the  capital  which  he  laid 
out  on  the  land.  If  it  is  supposed 
that  the  capital  by  which  the  land 
was  improved  was  found  not  by  the 
landlord,  but  by  the  tenant,  the 
case  is  not  really  altered,  because 
the  tenant  knew  when  he  took  the 
land  that  any  improvements  which 
he  might  effect  would,  by  law,  be 
for  the  landlord's  benefit,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  contract  to 
the  contrary,  and  if  he  intended  to 
improve  it  was  his  business  to  bar- 
gain for  such  a  lease  as  would  give 
him  the  benefit  of  his  capital. 

Whether  this  ought  to  be  the  law 
or  not,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  it 
is  the  law,  and  those  who  choose  to 
act  in  forgetfulness  of  it  or  in  op- 
position to  it  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. It  may,  indeed,  be  said, 
that  the  landlord's  title  originally 
accrued  by  wrongful  conquest;  and 
that,  therefore,  his  power  to  let  the 
land  to  the  tenant  was  derived  from 
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wrong;  and  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected t^iatthe  tenant  should  respect 
laws  whidi  in  their  origin  were 
unjust.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
eren  if  the  alleged  fact  were  true, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  altogether 
&l6e»  the  landlord's  title  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  by  prescription.  What- 
ever may  have  happened  centuries 
ago,  the  present  generation  of  land- 
hrda  have  inherited  or  purchased 
4e  propertjr  which  they  have  let 
oat  to  their  tenants  from  a  long 
gQCoession  of  previous  possessors, 
ud  ihej  have  a  better  right  to  it 
than  can  now  be  shown  by  any  one 
dse.  If  this  is  denied,  we  may  be 
thrown  back  upon  every  sort  of  idle 
and  impracticable  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  property  and  Irish  antiqui- 
ties. It  is  absolutely  essential  to  any- 
thing like  a  settled  state  of  society  to 
take  some  state  of  thingsasastarting 
point  and  to  work  down  from  it. 
unless  the  Irish  are  very  different 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
very  greatest  service  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  render  them  would 
be  to  impress  upon  their  minds  in 
the  most  permanent  and  unequi- 
vocal form  the  belief  that  the 
question  whether  property  is  to  be 
confiscated  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  whether  contracts  are  to  be 
enforced  upon  the  parties  to  them, 
do  not  in  any  shape  or  form  admit 
of  discussion,  and  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  treated  as  open  questions. 
So  long  as  topics  of  this  sort  are 
supposed  to  admit  of  discussion 
at  all,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
whenever  the  occasion  arises,  the 
peasantry  will  see  the  visions  and 
dream  the  dreams  of  one  or  other 
of  the  innumerable  forms  of  Eib- 
bonism.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
full  power  of  the  law  is  unsparingly 
employed  to  protect  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  if  it  becomes  clear  to 
''  the  minds  of  the  whole  Irish  popu- 
lation that  they  have  absolutely  no 
hope  at  all  of  a  legislative  revolu- 
tion, and  if  the  landlords  will  use 
their  powers  to  effect  improvements, 
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it  is  difficult  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
extent  to  which  improvement  may 
go. 

There  is  a  sort  of  romance  about 
organised  lawlessness  and  the 
operations  of  secret  societies  which 
affects  the  imagination  and  leads 
many  people  to  suppose  more  or  less 
honestly  that  Eibbon  lodges  are  at 
once  intangible  and  invincible.  Mr. 
Trench's  l^k  throws  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  this.  It  is  clear  enough 
from  what  he  says  that  the  Irish 
are  a  very  impressible  people,  that 
they  do  not  at  all  like  being  hung 
or  seeing  their  friends  hung,  and 
that  a  few  executions  happening 
opportunely  did  actually  break  up 
and  put  an  end  to  Bibbonism  in 
several  districts  which  had  been 
most  deeply  infected  by  it.  As 
soon,  he  says,  as  the  people  saw 
that  they  were  beaten  and  that 
assassination  and  conspiracy  were 
likely  to  be  detected  and  punished, 
they  gave  up  those  practices  and 
betook  themselves  to  industry. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
siderations which  are  or  appear  to 
be  opposed  to  this  view  of  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued  in 
regard  of  the  Irish  land  question, 
and  are  by  no  means  insensible  to 
their  importance.  Some  of  them 
are  to  the  following  effect.  It  may 
be  said,  in  the  first  place.  Suppose 
that  your  policy  succeeds.  Suppose 
you  do  cause  Ireland  to  be  cultivated 
on  the  commercial  principles  which 
have  been  more  or  less  successfril 
in  England,  is  that  a  result  which  a 
good  man  would  view  with  satisfac- 
tion ?  What  you  wiU  do  will  be 
this.  You  will  make  the  fertile 
part  of  Ireland  a  land  of  dairy 
farms,  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  horses.  In  the  counties  favour- 
able for  such  purposes  you  will 
have  tracts  of  mountain  and  moor 
let  for  sporting  as  deer  forests  and 
grouse  moors  to  rich  Englishmen 
at  fiincy  prices.  The  population 
will  recede  from  5  J  millions  to  say 
4  millions,  who  will  be  pretty  wdL 
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off  and  ooniented,  but  the  remaming 
million  and  a  half  will  have 
carried  across  the  Atlantic  bnming 
hatred  to  yon  and  yonr  laws,  and 
yonr  country,  and  will  have  added 
a  large  reinforcement  to  that  large 
ftmd  of  hatred  to  England  and 
things  English  which  already  ex- 
ercises so  powerful  an  influence  over 
the  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Apart  from  this,  it  may  be  said,  you 
Will  not  succeed.  The  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  improvement  on  a 
large  scale  is  possible  only  where 
there  are  great  estates  and  plenty 
of  capital.  But  these  great  estateis 
cover  part  only  of  Ireland.  Large 
parts  of  the  country  are  owned  by 
proprietors  who  have  not  the  com- 
mand of  any  considerable  amount 
of  capital,  and  who  are  very  unlikely, 
whatever  their  rights  may  be,  and 
however  vigorously  they  may  be 
enforced,  to  do  much  good  with 
their  property.  Ghranting  that  in 
ihe  case  of  landlords  willing  and 
desirous  to  improve,  something  may 
be  said  for  the  policy  you  advocate, 
how  will  it  meet  cases  like  these  P 
Lastly,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  one  thing 
to  make  people  prosperous  and  quite 
another  to  make  them  really  con- 
tented and  loyal.  Ireland  has 
prospered  greatly  since  the  famine. 
The  Irish  emigrants  to  the  United 
Stateshave  prospered  conspicuously. 
Do  they  bless  those  to  whom  they 
owe  their  prosperity  ?  Look  at 
Fenianism. 

Our  answer  to  all  this  is  simple. 
Much  of  it  is  perfectly  true.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  the  expa- 
triation of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  possessed  of  all  maimer 
of  brilliant  and  amiable  qualities. 
It  is  still  sadder  to  think  of  the 
feelings  with  which  they  regard 
the  British  Empire  than  to  t£ink 
of  the  fact  of  their  expatriation. 
Certainly  if  Ireland  were  a  tabula 
rasa,  if  everything  which  has 
been  done  had  been  miraculously 
undone,  and  we  were  able  to  start 
afresh,  much  that  now  exists  would 


never  be  called  into  existence ;  bat 
what  are  we  to  do  with  things  as 
they  are  P  What  definite  proposal 
is  uiere  before  the  world  to  whii^ 
it  is  possible  to  give « any  serious 
attention,  and  which  bids  £Bdrer 
than  the  plain,  straightforward 
proposal  to  carry  out  onflinchingly 
to  the  end  the  politico-economical 
view,  with  all  its  imperfections  ? 
Of  idl  possible  policies  the  veiy 
worst,  tiie  most  undignified,  the 
most  destructive,  is  w£at  may  be 
called  the  pottering  policy — the 
policy  which  consists  in  eternal 
admissions  that  all  things  Irish 
are  out  of  joint,  that  it  is  all  the 
fiftult  of  tiiis  country  (which  ib 
very  far  from  being  the  truth); 
that  some  great  change  ought  to  be 
made,  and  that  that  great  change 
should  be  as  alien  as  possible  to 
the  habits,  feelings,  and  traditions 
of  England  —  that  it  should  be 
founded  on  the  precedents  sup- 
plied by  the  French  Revolution,  by 
the  Agrarian  laws,  by  the  Indian 
revenue  settlements,  by  anything 
that  anybody  pleases,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  English.  Such  a  policy 
appears  to  us  to  be  simply  detest- 
able, and  to  be  likely  to  produce 
no  other  efiect  whatever  than  that 
of  unsettling  the  minds  of  all  tihe 
parties  concerned,  and  preventing' 
both  landlords  and  tenants  from 
acting  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence or  decision  in  their  respec- 
tive situations.  It  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any 
policy  whatever  will  undo  the 
efiects  of  centaries  of  mistakes  in 
a  single  generation,  or  that  any 
line  of  policy  which  we  can  now 
adopt  with  regard  to  Ireland  will 
be  free  from  special  and  pressing^ 
dangers.  No  one,  for  instaiice,  oan 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  said  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  Irish  emigra- 
tion upon  the  feelings  towards  us 
of  part  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  evil — a 
danger,  and  it  is  one  which  will 
go  on  increasing  till  the  process 
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of  emigraiion  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  tul  the  generation  of  emi- 
graniB,  and  peribaps  their  childien, 
have  passed  away  and  heen  ab- 
sorbed into  tiie  general  body  of 
the  XJxiited  States.  Snppose  that 
&is  fihoold  take  half  a  century  or 
more— by  way  of  patting  matters 
at  Mie  very  wor^ — suppose  that 
it  shoold  produce  two  or  three 
insQirections  in  Ireland,  a  war 
or  two  with  the  United  States, 
tiie  loBS  of  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies — what  then?  We  have 
bad  wars  and  insurrections,  and 
Lave  lost  and  won  colonies  by  the 
seore  since  the  condition  of  Ireland 
first  began  to  be  an  anxious  and 
distressing  question,  yet  here  we 
aie — ^Ireland  is  stiU  a  part  of  the 
TJiBied  Kingdom,  connected  with 
it  &r  more  closely  than  it  ever 
was  before,  and  the  United  Eing- 
dem  itself  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
influentJjEJ.  nations  of  the  earth. 
War  with  the  United  States  would 
be  a  great  calamity,  no  doubt^  but 
tfads  nation  has  fought  a  good 
many  battles  in  its  time,  and,  if 
necessary,  could  fight  a  few  more. 
This,  however,  is  taking  a  need- 
lessly dismal  view  of  afi&urs.  The 
United  States  are  not  particularly 
likely  to  allow  their  foreign  policy 
to  bie  controlled  by  the  Irish  part 
of  the  population.  Canada  is  able 
to  take  c&te  of  itself.  The  West 
Indies  are  rather  a  burden  than  an 
advantage;  and  insurrections  in 
Ireland  would  do  ten  times  more 
barm  to  the  Irish  themselves,  and 
in  particular  to  the  insurgents, 
tiian  to  any  one  else. 

Tbings  being  as  they  are,  and 
ibe  popRxlation  of  Ireland  being  di- 
vided as  it  is,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  should  ever  become  an  inde- 
pendent state  by  main  force,  so 
long  as  the  national  sentiment  of 
Gr^t  Britain  retains  anything  like 
its  present  vigour.  If,  however, 
Ireland  does  not  become  indepen- 
dent^ unhesitating  enforcement  of 


the  law,  the  spread  of  education, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the 
continuance  for  a  certain  time  of 
emigration,  must  produce  great 
changes  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Some  of  the  effects  of  those  changes 
no  doubt  are,  and  others  will  be, 
legitimate  subjects  of  regret.  There 
is  no  use  in  attempting  to  disguise 
or  deny  the  fiaict;  but  what  are 
we  to  do  P  Legislative  interference 
with  social  chimges  is  the  most  un^ 
certain  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  its  effect  will 
be,  nor  is  any  proposal  upon  the 
subject  before  the  pubHc  which  is 
really  entitled  to  much  attention. 
In  the  meantime,  to  suppress  crime 
and  to  enforce  contracts  are  plain, 
straightforward  duties  of  the  very 
first  necessity,  which  no  state  call- 
ing itself  civilised  can  possibly 
rerase  to  discharge. 

As  feo*  as  we  can  understand  the 
matter,  this  appears  to  be  the  pith 
of  the  Irish  question.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  hard  view  of  the  case,  and 
it  is  intentionally  stated  harshly,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten,  that  in  practice  pallia- 
tives may  be  found  which,  without 
reaching,  or  pretending  to  reach, 
the  root  of  the  evil,  may  do  much 
good,  and  to  some  extent  conceal  the 
unpleasant  and  inevitable  truth. 
The  disestablishing  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  one  of  these.  The  princi- 
pal importance  of  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  that  it  will  set  England  in  the 
right.  It  is  a  distinct  grievance,  a 
clear  case  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice, as  far  as  it  goes,  and,  with 
a  view  to  the  moral  aspect  of  our 
relations,  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Take  away 
the  Irish  Church,  and  there  is  no 
one  definite  cause  of  complaint 
which  can  possibly  be  chai|^ed  by* 
Ireland  against  England.  lathing 
can  be  specified  which,  beyond  all 
controversy  and  upon  ordinary 
principles  of  justice,  ought  to  be 
done.     No  one  can  say  that  Mr. 
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Mill's  Bcheme,  or  Mr.  Bright's 
scheme,  or  Archbishop  Manning's 
principles  about  the  land,  are  self- 
evident  truths,  so  that  to  refose  to 
recognise  and  act  upon  them  is  an 
act  of  distinct  unmistakable  in- 
justice and  oppression.  They  are 
all  matters  for  discussion;  and, 
pending  the  discussion,  crime  must 
be  suppressed  and  contracts  en- 
forced ;  and  the  discussion  in  such 
a  Parliament  as  ours  is  not  unlikely 
to  last  for  a  very  long  time  indeed. 
Bills,  again,  will  very  probably  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  terms  of  the  contract  which 
the  law  will  imply  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  when  the  parties 
themselves  have  not  reduced  it  to  a 
definite  shape.  These  will  be  pal- 
liatives of  considerable  importance; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  applying  them.  Many 
of  the  most  important  terms  of  all 
contracts  are  settled  by  the  law, 
and  that  in  some  instances  apart 
from  the  wish  of  the  parties ;  in 
some  instances  collatersJly  to  their 
wishes,  because  it  is  rightly  sup- 
posed that  it  is  extremely  conve- 
nient to  have  common  forms  of 
contract  which  can  be  adopted  by 
general  expressions  or  even  by  con- 
duct)  without  any  words  at  all. 
Such  are  the  incidents  attached  to 
the  contract  of  marria^,  the  con- 
tract of  sale,  and  to  the  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  To 
make  these  considerably  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  tenant  than  they 
a,ve  at  present  would  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  fidlest  recogni- 
tion of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
There  is  no  sort  of  reason,  for  in- 
stance, why,  if  it  appeared  wise  on 
genersd  grounds  to  do  so,  it  should 
not  be  provided  that,  in  the  absence 


of  express  stipulations  to  the  con- 
trary, the  landlord  should  be  bound 
to  compensate  the  outgoing  tenant 
for  all  improvements  the  making 
of  which  he  had  not  prohibited 
There  is,  of  course,  room  for  much 
discussion  on  the  details  of  any  such 
measure,  but,  in  principle,  it  is  no 
invasion  of  the  landlord's  proprie- 
tary rights.  So  amin  the  custom  of 
tenant  right  is,  m  some  cases,  so 
definite  and  well  ascertained,  that 
it  might — we  do  not  say  that  it 
would — ^be  wise  to  clothe  it  with 
that  character  of  positive  law,  as 
the  rights  of  the  copyholders  were 
clothed  with  that  character  by  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  justice  cen- 
turies ago. 

These,  and  possibly  some  other 
changes  of  the  same  kind,  would 
certainly  not  meet  the  wishes  of 
those  who  believe  themselves  to 
have  a  positive  right  to  the  owner- 
ship of  Ireland,  nor  would  they 
wipe  out  at  once  the  memory  of 
past  grievances.  Yet  they  would 
operate  to  soothe  a  great  deal  of 
discontent,  they  would  show  a 
friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Ireland,  and  they  would  favour  the 
general  course  of  events  which,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  or  done  on 
the  subject,  has  made  the  Ireland  of 
1 868  far  more  prosperous  and  also 
far  more  peaceable  than  the  Ireland 
of  i848,of  1832,  ofi828,  orof  1708. 
We  are  apt  for  many  reasons  in  wk 
age  to  underrate  the  power  of  law 
and  to  overrate  the  force  of  senti- 
ment. Law,  when  it  operates  in 
the  direction  of  social  and  econo- 
mical changes,  is  in  reality  very 
powerful,  and  if  steadily  maintained 
and  carefully  adapted  to  its  work, 
can  overcome  great  difficulties. 
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NO  one  who  lias  not  had  occasion 
to  try,  can  nnderstand  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  punt.  I  do 
not  mean  one  of  those  flat-bottomed 
parallelc^rams  that  are  seen  moored 
across  the  stream  in  the  Thames, 
freighted  with  a  row  of  kitchen 
chairs  and  patient  fishers,  half 
asleep,  on  a  long  summer's  day; 
bat  what  seamen  call  a  punt — ^that 
is,  a  compact,  walnnt-shaped,  round 
bottomed,  burdensome  httle  crafb, 
such  as  will  lie  on  the  deck  of  a 
small  yacht,  and  can  be  launched 
and  hwled  in  by  one  hand  :  a  very 
important  consideration  where  the 
crew  consists  only  of  one  man. 

'  It  is  surprising,  as  soon  as  you 

make  known  your  want,  how  the 
whole  community  appears  to  be 
suddenly  seized  with  the  same  de- 
sire; how  you  are  assured  that 
only  a  week  ago  there  was  *  exactly 
the  veiy  thing'  to  be  had;  how 

j  the  demand  is  so  great  that  a  dozen 
could  be  sold  off-hand,  if  they  were 
ready  in  stock;  and  you  wonder 
why  nobody  sets  to  work  to  build, 
and  supply  the  universal  demand. 
Still  more  surprising  is  it,  if  you 

I  happen  to  have  one  to  sell,  how 
quickly  the  market  is  overstocked 
with  punts,  and  nobody  wants  the 
kind  of  thing:  if  she  was  but  a 
Httle  larger,  or  a  little  smaller — ^if, 
in  short,  you  did  not  want  to  sell. 
It  is  the  rule,  I  suppose,  which 
prevails  in  all  buying  and  selling ; 
and  it  was  exemplified  in  my  case 
in  a  way  which  gave  rise  to  an 
autumn  holiday  adventure.  K  it 
diverts  the  reader  with  half  the 
amusement  it  supplied  to  the  writer, 
he  will  not  perhaps  incur  the  charge 
of  a  wasted  half-hour,  should  so 
much  time  be  given  to  the  perusal 
of  it. 

The  occasion  of  the  trip  was  an 
invitation  from  a  friend,  the  owner 
of  a  little  seven-ton  cutter,  to  join 
him  in  a  Channel  cruise,  to  visit 


some  of  the  French  ports ;  falling  in 
opportunely  with  the  recurring 
autumn  longing  for  a  holiday,  and 
a  British  landsman's  thirst  for  the 
sea.  It  is  an  instinct — ^that  love 
of  the  sea,  found  strong  in  most 
healthy  constitutions:  nature  de- 
mands fresh  supplies,  from  time  to 
time,  of  salt,  iodine,  and  other 
marine  ingredients,  and  indicates 
the  cure  for  many  of  the  ailments 
that  accrue  in  the  course  of  a  year 
from  an  inland  life.  If  landsmen 
in  search  of  health  and  renewed 
vigour,  after  the  weariness  of  uni- 
form and  sedentary  occupations, 
knew  how  easily  and  effectually 
change  and  recreation  are  to  be 
found,  even  in  a  few  weeks'  cruise, 
and  at  no  great  expense,  the  in- 
sufficient substitutes  of  watering 
places  and  dear  hotels,  and  land 
tours,  even  among  the  charms  of 
mountain  scenery,  would  be  deserted 
for  the  more  thrilling  excitement 
and  perfect  contrast  of  a  seafaring 
life.  In  all  land  excursions  home 
habits  will  more  or  less  adhere: 
regularity  of  hours,  and  appetite 
according  to  rule.  In  a  sea  life 
every  accustomed  habit  is  neces- 
sarily broken  through :  you  eat  only 
when  you  are  hungry,  or  when  sea- 
sickness permits ;  your  food  is  not 
of  the  stereotyped  quaUty  whose 
sameness  disgusts;  but  promiscuous 
in  nature,  perhaps  oflen  scanty  in 
quantity,  and  eaten  with  that  ex- 
quisite relish  which  comes  with  re- 
turning hunger,  when,  afber  a  blow- 
ing day  and  hard  work  at  the  tiller, 
the  little  crafb  shoots  up  into  the 
calm  waters  of  a  quiet  bay,  or  is 
moored  for  the  night  in  the  shelter 
of  a  port.  You  sleep  only  when 
you  are  bodily  tired,  not  with  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  mental 
weariness,  but  the  true  slumber  of 
well  worked  muscles  and  excited 
attention;  for  the  navigation  of 
even  a  small  vessel  on  one's  own 
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responsibiKty  is  no  child's  play; 
nor  is  the  slumber  like  the  snoring 
dronishness  which  drowns  the 
senses  in  forgetfulness  after  a  day 
of  idleness  or  monotonous  labour  at 
the  desk,  and  a  heavy  feed.  The 
cabin  mattress  is  hard,  and  there- 
fore healthy;  canvas  slippers  and 
flannel  shirt  and  drawers  leave  the 
limbs  free  to  seek  repose  in  change 
of  posture,  while  you  are  ready  for 
immediate  action.  You  sleep,  as 
they  say,  with  one  eye  open,  ready 
at  a  moment's  call,  or  any  unusual 
sound,  to  spring  on  deck,  with  all 
youp  wits  about  vou. 

Then  the  dehcious  header  into 
the  cool  green  wave  washes  away  all 
terrestrial  care ;  the  persecuting  post 
cannot  reach  you ;  and  the  fresh 
mackerel,  brown  and  hot  from  the 
cabin  stove,  has  a  flavour  unknown 
at  the  steady  breakfast  tables  on 
shore.  You  are  free  from  a  thou- 
sand ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  on 
land ;  among  others,  from  that 
source  of  all  maladies,  as  an  old  salt 
once  assured  me,  *  the  heat  of  the 
ground  to  the  feet ;'  under  which 
persuasion  he  was  rarely  to  be  found 
except  afloat.  If  now  and  then  you 
get  a  little  too  much  from  angry 
Neptune,  it  is  a  salutary  discipline 
for  mind  and  body.  Where  are  the 
fiercer  powers  of  nature  so  magni- 
ficently displayed  as  in  a  troubled 
sea,  with  its  vast  rolling  waves  and 
foaming  crests,  fearful  in  its  might, 
wonderftil  in  its  restraint?  It 
teaches  a  ledson  at  once  of  confi- 
dence and  humility:  confidence  in 
the  skill  which  has  taught  you  to 
ride  in  safety  over  the  threatening 
waters  :  and  humility  in  the  sense 
of  your  own  utter  insignificance  in 
the  face  of  such  tremendous  force. 
When  your  boat  staggers  under  the 
blow  of  a  coming  sea,  as  you  rush 
down  the  sloping  side  of  a  sur- 
mounted wave  to  meet  it,  and  a  ton 
or  so  of  green  crest  comes  tumbling 
on  board  of  you,  as  it  will  do  some- 
times in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
the  man  must  be  dead  to  all  just 


perceptions  who  does  not  feel  him- 
self very  small. 

There  are  moments  when  the  face 
will  flush  and  the  heart  swell  wiih 
grave  thoughts,  such  as  no  scene 
on  land  can  so  vividly  present.  On 
a  sick  bed,  it  is  true,  eternity  may 
come  very  near,  and  one  becomes 
serious  enough :  but  it  comes  to  a 
weak  and  weary  body  and  enfeebled 
mind,  longing  perhaps  to  be  iree 
from  its  pains,  and  tired  of  Uie 
struggle ;  but  when  danger  presents 
itself  at  sea,  you  are  in  full  vigour 
and  enjoyment;  you  know  that  a 
mistake,  a  hesitation,  an  accident^ 
may  bring  the  long  ftiture  into  very 
real  proximity ;  your  own  tact  and 
skill  must  help  you :  and  with 
mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  con- 
rage,  the  strong  resolution  strives 
with  every  energy  to  avert  it. 

All  this  is  healthy,  fresh,  and 
true;  invigorating  to  mind  and 
body.  What  lessons  of  patience 
may  be  practised  in  a  protracted 
calm ;  what  a  joyful  reaction  of  re- 
viving spirits  when  the  first  s^h 
of  a  returning  breeze  flutters  the 
burgee,  the  first  ripple  of  a  dancing 
wave  splashes  against  the  bows : 
the  dull  irritating  flop  of  the  heavy 
mainsail  ceases,  and  a  steady  draw 
sends  the  dry  and  creaking  craft 
gladly  through  the  waters.  £  there 
not  romance,  too,  in  abundance  for 
those  who  are  subject  to  that  fasci- 
nating weakness  ?  What  strange 
sounds  and  mysterious  voices  are 
whispering  and  wailing  aloft,  or 
over  the  waters  in  a  storm !  as  the 
sea  forces  the  air  up  through  the 
scuppers,  or  moans  in  the  rigging ; 
or  out  of  the  depths  some  unearthly 
cry  seems  suddenly  to  pronounce 
your  name. 

I  remember  once,  sitting  alone  at 
the  helm  on  a  dark  night,  going 
quietly  through  the  water  with  a 
gentle  breeze,  my  heart  stopped 
beating  and  my  blood  ran  cold  at 
hearing  an  unmistakable  sigh  on 
the  wave,  close  under  the  stem.  I 
hardly  dared  to  look  round,  expect- 
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ing  to  see  the  p&le  face  of  a  drowned 
man  come  up  from  below,  to  tell 
me  fiome  dreadiiil  secret.  I  might 
as  well  hare  thought  of;  the  more 
pkasant  posaibilitj  of  the  Seejimg- 
nBu  of  Anders^i's  beantiful  tale^ 
with  her  schvtehenden^  Qcmg^  seekmg 
Ibr  herself  a  soul  '&roiigh«  mortal's 
loYe.  It  was,  iLOwever,  only  a  poor 
pOTpoise  come  np  to  blow. 

In  commending  the  loveliness  and 
healthinesa  of  a  sea^li^s,  I  do  not  at 
all  mean  the  dilettante  existence 
whieh  fascinates  some  yaciiting 
men,  when  the  j  get  into  comfortable 
moorings  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
spend  a  month  or  two  in  champagne 
hmdieonB  and  idle  daU  jings.  I?ei«> 
iher  healih  nor  peace  of  mind  are 
to  be  found  in  such  nerveless  re* 
kntionfl.  They  leave  behind,  when 
joar  holiday  is  done,  only  iiie  re^ 
memhrance  of  a  '  weaiy  chase  and 
wasted  hour.'  Nor  is  mere  sailing 
sufficient  if  all  responsibility  is 
borne  by  a  sailing  master,  to  whose 
directi<ms  yoa  implicitly  submit. 
For  trae  miuily  enjoyment  you  must 
aecfoire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  a  boat,  and  if  a 
little  of  navigation,  so  much  the 
beiter ;  then,  ^th  a  sharp  sailor  to 
do  the  hard  -work,  and  perhaps  a 
boy  to  help,  you  are  monarch  of  all 
yon  snrvey;  you  feel  an  adequate 
degree  of  self-importance;  and  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  you  gain  a 
fiense  of  self-reliance  which  carries 
jott  through  many  a  scrape,  where 
more  skilfnl  hi^'"'^«  have  failed. 

There  is  no  better  school  ihan  to 
go  down  to  Dover,  and  for  a  dou- 
cear,  which  they  well  desOTve,  get 
DaTison,  or  some  of  the  clubmen 
of  the  hovellers  to  take  you  out  to 
sea  in  their .  luggers,  on  the  look- 
<mt  hr  ships.  You  will  see  the 
prettiest  mancsuvring  in  the  world ; 
&e  luggers  seem  constructed  on 
purpose  to  fling  the  heavy  spray 
over  all,  as  they  plunge  into  the 
waves,  and  will  soon  teach  you  not 
to  he  afiraid  of  salt  water,  while  you 
get  accustomed  to  an  oilskin  suit 


and  south-wester ;  you  will  not  think 
much  afterwards  of  the  mildet 
ducking  one  gets  on  a  cutter's 
deck.  But  the  great  sourc^e  of 
foture  pleasure  and  power  is  in 
learning  to  handle  everything  for 
one's-  TOlf :  knowing  how  it  should 
be  done,  especially  the  feeUng  of 
the  tiller;  for  many  of  these  small 
craft  require  as  delicate  treatment 
as  a  horse's  mouth,  and  resent  a 
rough  or  too  hasty  hand. 

But  I  am  forgetting  tiie  punt: 
thon^  there  it  lies  before  me, 
pnugly  secured  on  deck,  and  giving 
comfortable  assurance  of  a  resource 
in  case  of  need.  But  at  the  time  I 
am  writing  about  we  had  not  got 
it.  We  had  scoured  the  baxiks  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Medway; 
aearched  the  Channel  shores  £roni 
Dungeness  to  the  North  Eoreland, 
all  in  vain.  At  the  moment  <^ 
despair,  the  dignus  vvndice  nodus 
was  uzdied  by  a  Gravesend  boat- 
builder,  who  undertook  to  supply 
our  necessities  in  five  days.  Here 
seemed  an  end  to  our  troubles^  and 
a  beginning  to  our  cruise ;  bat  far 
from  it. 

Only  three  days  remained  to  ftdfll 
our  engagement  at  Boulogne^  where 
the  owner  was  waiting  for  us.  The 
punt  was  at  Gravesend,  the  yaoht 
at  Dover ;  and  how  were  they  to  be 
brought  together?  A  ludicrous 
correspondence  ensued  with  rail* 
way  authorities.  The  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  refused  to  displace 
any  of  their  living  freight  in  ho» 
favour  (she  is  only  7  ft.  10  in.  by 
3  fb,  6  in.);  the  *  great  man^  at 
London  Bridge  station  rejected  her 
from  the  scale  of  coffins,  which  are 
about  her  weight  and  size,  and  in* 
sisted  upon  i^reating  her  with  the 
honours  of  a  truck  all  to  herself; 
the  L.  C.  and  D.  admitted  at  last  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  case,  but 
too  late  t  as  we  had  already  arranged 
to  sail  up  from  Dover,  and  fetch 
her  for  ourselves,  reckoning  that 
foTir  tides  ought  to  accomplish  the 
voyage  for  us  i^dgSi^by^^bogfe 
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ireacHerons  winds  and  waters,  mnd 
banks,  and  sands  !  your  delays  and 
obstructions  require  a  larger  mar- 
gin than  our  inexperienced  calcu- 
lations allowed.  We  pressed  on  to 
Dover  on  a  Sunday  night,  after  the 
day's  work  was  done ;  and  at  i  a.m. 
on  a  starlight  night  shook  off  the 
moorings,  and  with  a  light  breeze 
cleared  the  harbour,  and  stood 
across  the  bay,  which  curves  so 
gracefully  under  the  castle  hills. 
What  an  ecstatic  moment  it  is 
when  the  first  assurance  of  freedom 
is  gained,  as  the  sheet  is  eased  off, 
and  the  shore  gradually  recedes. 
Try  it,  gentlemen  who  want  a  new 
sensation ;  even  when  long  past 
mid-life,  it  brings  back  the  thrilling 
sense  of  joy  and  freedom  which 
youth  alone  can  give  in  every  other 
pursuit  but  this.  The  lovely  stars, 
set  deep  in  the  black  vault  of 
heaven :  the  small  crescent  of 
the  moon  sinking  on  the  horizon, 
vet  leaving  for  a  few  moments  the 
long  silver  line,  chequered  by  the 
heave  and  ripple  of  iiie  waves :  all 
is  so  still  and  beautiful  that  one  is 
disposed  to  forswear  bed  for  ever. 
A  little  misgiving  comes  over  one 
as  the  chill  air  of  four  o'clock  and 
the  damp  morning  breeze  send  the 
Quicksilver  of  one's  spirits  down  a 
degree  or  two ;  but  then  the  golden 
sunrise  comes  to  dispel  the  floating 
mists:  the  varying  colours,  warm 
rays,  and  cheerful  light  put  sleep 
out  of  the  question ;  it  seems  as  if 
in  such  a  glorious  world  there  could 
be  no  weariness,  and  nothing  could 
go  wrong — at  least,  not  at  sea. 
Arrived  off  Eamsgate,  the  sun  is 
well  risen,  but  the  breeze  drops, 
and  the  flood  tide  is  done.  We 
must  wait  for  the  next  half-flood  to 
take  us  round  the  Foreland  ;  so  we 
moor  under  the  lighthouse,  and 
begin  the  process  of  gettii^  the 
harbour  dues  settled:  an  expense 
of  a  shilling  or  two,  but  under  the 
present  red-tape  regulations,  de- 
manding an  infinitely  dispropor- 
tionate expenditure  of   time    and 


trouble.    It  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  authorities,  that  foir 
vessels  entering  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  man  who  obstructs  your  depar- 
ture might  as  well  be  empowered 
to  receive  your  shilling,  instead  of 
compelling  you  to  go  through  the 
same  official  routine  as  for  a  ship 
unloadiug  a  cargo  in  the  port.     At 
mid-dav  we  sail ;  wind  now  easterly, 
and  fair  for  our  course  when  we 
have  rounded  the  Mar^te   Long 
Nose  Point.   The  course  from.  Mar- 
gate up  the  Thames  seems  the  most 
simple  thing  in  the  world,    when 
you  sweep  through  the  chamiels  in 
a  steamer,  or  under  a  pilot's  chai^ ; 
but  when  the  flood  tide  has  covered 
the  sands,   a  mist  concealed   the 
shore,  and  you  see  a  vast  sheet  of 
water,   dotted    about  with   buoys, 
whose  various  inclinations  show  the 
set  of  currents  in  every  conceivable 
direction,  a  sense  of  bewilderment 
perplexes  the  mind  of  a   novice, 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  relieved  by 
consultations  of  a  chart,  or  vain 
endeavours  to  recollect  the  bear- 
ings, or  how  the  Metis  or  the  Eagle 
was  steered  on  your  last  voyage  to 
Bamsgate. 

However,  the  clear  sunshine  and 
flowing  sheet  allowed  none  of  these 
misgivings  to  arise  as  yet.  So,  tired 
with  fourteen  hours  on  board,  and 
no  sleep  the  night  before,  I  turned 
in  for  repose.  It  may  as  well  be 
said,  that  'we'  consist  of  myself 
(of  whom  however  unpleasant  ^ 
modesty,  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
continuously),  my  friend's  *man,' 
aud  his  son,  who  wanted  to  join 
the  owner  at  Boulogne;  but  was 
very  willing  to  enjoy  a  little  sailing 
first,  and  to  rough  it,  in  a  cabin  of 
dimensions,  7  ft.  lo  in.  by  6  ft. 

Befreshed  by  an  hour's  sleep,  I 
came  up  on  deck ;  but  how  changed 
the  scene !  no  land  in  sights  an  in- 
distinct outline  of  high  ground 
looming  on  the  left  through  a  thick 
mist :  on  the  right  nothing  bat 
expanse  of  water  :  and  a  few  ships 
in  the  distance,  qui^^t  of  our 
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track.  Wliat  course  he  had  been 
steering  was  a  mystery :  and  how 
he  had  got  where  he  was ;  that  he 
had  passed  the  Nore  light  ship  he 
was  snre,  an  honr  ago,  but  then 
what  had  become  of  Sie  land,  and 
where  were  we?  I  conld  only 
eome  to  the  sapient  conclnsion  of 
Tony  Lnmpkin  ;  if  yon  don't  know 
which  way  yon  have  come,  nor 
where  yon  are,  nor  where  yon  are 
going,  the  first  thing  to  be  assured 
M  is,  that  you  have  lost  your  way. 
How  my  laziness  was  regretted; 
bow  anxieties  began  to  aris#,  when 
the  *crew'  acknowledged  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  riyer,  and 
had  not  been  there  for  twenty 
years.  How  the  chart  was  conned, 
now  we  went  in  pursuit  of  a  buoy, 
and  to  our  delight  made  out  its 
name,  the  '  Spile ; '  how  the  sailing 
directions  gaye  ns  the  bearings :  and 
we  found  i^t  the  steersman  had  no 
doubt  been  following  a  ship,  which 
had  led  him  out  into  the  deep-water 
channel ;  all  this  we  learned,  when 
at  length  we  came  up  with  the 
Nore  Hght  ship;  and  though  it 
takes  a  few  lines  to  tell,  it  occupied 
much  long  and  anxious  time  in  the 
doinff.  Penitence  won't  undo  the 
mischief  of  foolish  deeds ;  and  the 
prodent  counsels  which  now  sug- 
gested themselyes  were  yery  useless. 
Howeyer  they  pressed  one  hard, 
when  ihe  Nore  ship  ligltted  her 
warning  lamps  :  and  it  war  evident, 
that  long  bemre  we  could  rdach  safe 
ground,  the  night  would'  be  upon 
us.  And  indeed  it  crept  On  quickly, 
and  dark ;  the  duU  thud  of 
>  wheels  of  invisible  steamers 
.  to  be  heard ;  green  and  red 
eyes  of  port  and  starboard  lamps 
glimmered  through  the  gloom :  and 
Ihe  stealthy  rush  of  insidious  screw 
vessels  made  one  wish  for  a  quiet 
cove  to  drop  anchor  for  the  night, 
out  of  reach  of  their  reckless  speed. 
But  the  mud  channels  of  Leigh  and 
Southend  are  not  inviting ;  Sheer- 
nesB  and  the  Medway  require  day- 
fig^  for  inexperienced  navigators 


to  enter :  so  we  hold  on  our  course 
with  the  bright  light  of  Chapman's 
Head  soon  beckoning  us  on  into* 
calmer  water,  and  shores  less  un- 
known. 

Had  not  time  been  urgent,  we 
might  have  anchored  safely  off  Hole* 
Haven;  a  good  place  to  bring  up, 
by  the  lead,  on  a  dark  night.  But 
we  could  scarcely  spare  a  hand  for 
the  lead :  my  young  friend  tended 
the  lamp,  to  flare  it  up  in  sight  of 
any  ships  bearing  down  upon  us ; 
one  to  look  out  in  the  bows,  and 
one  at  the  helm,  exhausted  our  re- 
sources :  so  with  a  fair  wind  on  the 
quarter  we  stood  on,  with  good 
hope  of  making  our  port  by  mid- 
night. 

And  so  we  should  have  done 
but  for  the  deceptive  tricks  of  a 
steamer,  brought  up  upon  the 
Blyth  sand.  The  night  fell  darker : 
Mucking  light  was  dimly  if  at  all 
visible:  when  suddenly  there  flashed 
up  a  brilliant  light  ahead,  showing 
a  great  black  object,  apparently 
the  light  house  itself,  into  which 
we  seemed  to  be  running  headlong. 
Up  went  the  helm,  and  as  the  boat's 
h»Ebd  fell  off,  and  cleared  the  dark 
mass,  she  struck  hard  and  fast  upon 
the  Blyth  bank.  The  ripple  and 
rush  of  the  tide  told  us  we  were  a 
few  hundred  yards  off  the  Kentish 
shore;  a  strong  stream  sweeping 
past,  and  a  rising  wind,  raised  a 
swell  which  broke  with  ominous 
thumps  under  our  vessel's  stem. 
We  ^d  not  bless  the  steam  boat ; 
but  we  did  haul  down  everything 
snug,  except  the  stay  sail  to  keep 
her  steady,  and  got  the  anchor  out 
over  the  stem  to  hold  her  from 
driving  farther  on.  It  was  a  me- 
lancholy predicament :  our  hopes 
suddenly  cut  short ;  and  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  in  considerable  jeo- 
pardy; and  no  punt  on  board! 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done;  we  despatched  a  hasty  and 
disconsolate  meal,  and  turned  in  for 
a  little  rest:  leaving  the  man  to 
watch  on   deck;   and  resolved  to 
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wait  for  snficient  daylight  to  skow 
our  true  position.  My  Bltunbers 
were  not  easy :  soon,  instead  of  the 
thumps  under  the  stem,  they  ap* 
peared  to  come  broadside  0];i ;  she 
rolled  so  as  to  jerk  me  out  of  my 
berth;  and  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  fEbct,  when  a  succession  of 
breakers  dashed  on  to  the  deck, 
and  a  shower-bath  poured  doym. 
the  fore  hatch.  Then  a  rattling 
andgrating  sound  effectually  aroused 
us ;  we  thought  the  man  was  paying 
out  more  cable,  and  hoped  she 
would  ride  easier ;  when  suddenly 
an  unaccountable  creak  and  then  a 
crash,  which  made  the  little*  vessel 
tremble  from  head  to  stem,  sent 
me  flying  on  deck.  What  a  pro- 
spect !  all  dripping  and  slippery 
with  the  splashing  breakers,  broad- 
side on  to  the  flowing  tide,  a 
strong  wind  blowing  one's  breath 
down  the  wrong  way ;  the  whole 
starboard  bulwark  torn  away,  stan- 
chions broken  short  off,  the  ohain 
cable  straining  over  the  fflde,  threat- 
ening to  cut  her  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  sat  the  crew 
in  the  bows,  holding  on  to  the  chain 
like  grim  death  :  with  about  as 
much  power  as  a  child  to  arrest  the 
threatened  mischief.  He  was  too 
frightened  and  ashamed  at  what  he 
had  been  doing  to  call  for  aid ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  should  luuiro 
seen  the  dirty  waters  finding  iree 
course  through  the  cabin  sides. 
The  first  thing  was  to  get  a  hawser 
bent  on  to  the  chain,  as  fiur  over 
the  side  as  we  could  reach:  and 
made  fast  to  the  bits,  to  relieve  the 
strain :  and  that  being  done  to  sit 
down  and  think.  It  appeared  that 
the  *  crew,*  with  the  habitual  con- 
tempt  of  that  class  for  a  landsman's 
notions,  thought  he  could  improve 
the  position  we  had  placed  her  in 
by  carrying  the  anchor  from  the 
stem  forwards,  and  swinging  her 
head  to  wind. 

The  jump  of  the  sea,  when  she 
came  broadside  on,  jerked  the  chain 
cable  out  of  the  snatch ;  and  the 


consequences  were  disastrous  aa  I 
have  described. 

We  now  set  to  woi^,  after  a  mu- 
tinouB  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
crew,  who  '  had  never  seen  such  t 
thing,'  to  get  up  on  deck  the  twenty 
fathoms  of  iron  chain,  to  make  fiitt 
a  line  to  the  end  of  it ;  drop  itorer* 
board  under  the  bows,  and  hading 
-up  on  the  larboard  side,  hiteh  k 
into  the  remaining  snatch,  and 
make  &8t  round  the  capstan. 

So  now  we  had  a  double  purchase^ 
ead  were  safe, -as  she  again  gotdaep 
fvnAer.  under  her  from  the  risixig 
flood,  and  floated  under  command ; 
we  cleared  away  the  wreck,  and  in 
the  dreary  darkness,  wet  and  dis- 
piritedi  waited  anxiously  for  the 
first  sia*eak  of  day.  Perhaps  a  lay 
reader  may  wonder  why  on  aach 
occasions,  a  lamp  should  not  be 
used,  to  throw  some  cheerfulness 
upon  the  work.  The  fact  is,  that  a 
light  under  such  circumstances  in* 
volves  everything  except  the  spot 
on  which  it  falls  in  impenetrable 
^loom ;  and  one  is  disposed  to  find 
mult  even  with  the  mariner's  sa^D- 
guard  on  cliff  or  lightship,  when 
the  focus  of  the  lantmi  happens  to 
come  in  one's  &ce,  and  blinds  one 
for  some  minutes. 

At  last  the  dawn  broke  grey  and 
misty;  the  obnoxious  steuner  lay 
there  i^ly  and  black :  and  we  had 
ik»  pii^ooation  of  knowing  that 
ten^  yards  outside  would  have  carried 
us  clear  of  all  our  misfortunes. 

The  anchor  must  be  raised ;  and 
sin^e^  shi^]^  as  it  now  was,  the 
ohaHL  woidd  not  bite  on  the  capstan^ 
there  was  no  resource  but  to  hanl 
in,  hand  over  hand,  about  fifteen 
fathoms  of  rusty  and  muddy  iron 
(my  friend  does  not  sport  galvanised 
cable)  :  a  sickening  and  exhaustiBg 
operation  for  giddy  heads  stooping 
down  to  their  work,  over  the  pitch- 
ing bows.  Now  the  sun  began  to  lift 
the  heavy  vapours  and  to  warm  our 
blood ;  heavy  storm-clouds  gathered 
on  the  horizon;  but  with  a  wind 
light  and  fieiir,  our  keel  soon  tonched 
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the  mud  off  the  building  yard  at 
Gravesend,  and  we  brought  up  all 
standing  in  thirty  feet  or  there- 
abouts of  soft  black  slush :  oool  and 
comfortable  to  our  beaten  sides. 

Here  we  must  remain  some  hours, 
to  wait  for  the  evening  ebb,  and 
i«pair  the  damages  of  the  past  night. 
Under  the  well-known  skill  of  Mr. 
Jc^mson,  this  was  sure  to  be  well 
and  expeditiously  completed;  so 
we  were  shoved  aahore  through  the 
dense  mixture  which  here  serves  for 
water,  and  went  to  visit  the  dainty 
object  of  our  search.  And  very 
pretty  she  looked  with  her  bright 
copper  fastenings,  regular  elm 
stn^Jos,  her  neat  flooring,  and  oak 
gunwale.  We  slung  her  over  the 
I  drawbridge,  and  paddled  off  to  in- 
I  troduce  her  to  her  adopted  parent, 
on  whose  bosom  I  hope  she  will 
sa&ly  repose  in  many  a  pleasant 
cruise  by  river  and  sea.  A  roomy 
and  wholesome  litUe  dinghey; 
though  only  j  fb.  lo  in.  by  3  ft. 
6  in.  she  w^  carry  three  in  smooth 
water,  or  land  you,  rather  wet, 
through  a  swell,  and,  she  is  as  light 
as  a  Iwsket. 

We  passed  away  the  time  in  020- 
ploiing  the  very  uninviting  and 
utterly  uninteresting  town  of 
Gravesend,  redolent  of  boiling 
shrimps;  making  the  countless 
little  purchases  which  somehow  or 
other  are  always  wanted  on  arriving 
at  a  port.  Strict  injunctions  had 
been  left  on  board  to  get  out  the 
legs  over  the  side,  to  keep  the  vessel 
upright  as  the  tide  fell,  and  to  have 
evetything  ready  for  sailing  at  high 
water. 

Here  I  must  digress  from  the 
strict  course  of  the  log,  to  relieve 
myself  of  a  few  observations  upon 
^  peculiar  character  of  that  am- 
.  phibions  animal,  a  specimen  of 
I  which  we  had  on  board^  the  fisher- 
man of  the  British  coast.  We  had 
not  thoroughly  gauged  his  calibre ; 
but  idiosyncrasies  had  been  main- 
iested,  and  certain  propensities 
eommon    to     the    whole    species ; 


namely,  to  hold  in  contempt  every 
opinion  of  a  landsman  about  sailing, 
the  weather  or  the  sea :  to  contra- 
dict flatly,  eveiy  notion  that  ho  may 
venture  to  utter :  and  whatever  he 
does  on  board,  to  go  and  overhaul 
it  again.  These  peculiarities  do 
not  seem  to  banish  the  respect  for 
a  gentleman  which  among  this 
honest  class  survives  remarkably 
the  levelling  and  insolent  tendencies 
of  shore  and  town  principles  in 
these  days.  Nor  does  it  materially 
interfere  with  the  submission  due 
to  the  owner  of  the  craft ;  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  which  is,  however, 
considered  before  all  other  claims, 
and  in  spite  of  the  owner  himself. 

Some  of  my  readers,  perhaps, 
while  watching  j5^m  the  Lord  War- 
den windows,  in  the  back  eddy  of 
the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover,  the 
tumbling  waters,  destined  to  un- 
settle the  arrangement  of  an  elabo- 
rate breakfast,  may  have  observed 
a  roughish-looking  set  of  men, 
patrolling  the  pavement,  and  occa- 
sionally gazing  down  into  the  wind ; 
then  with  a  sudden  impulse  rushing 
pell  mell  to  a  certain  door  in  the 
pilot-house  opposite,  like  school- 
boys at  prisoners'  base ;  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  a  vessel  has  been 
descried  down  to  windward  with 
her  jack  up,  the  signal  for  a  pilot ; 
whoever  first  touches  the  door  has 
the  privilege  of  taking  off  the  pilot, 
a  service  worth  perhaps  from  one 
to  five  pounds,  according  to  ton- 
nage, and  other  wants  of  the  cap- 
tain, which  they  may  supply  from 
shore  :  this  sum  has  to  be  divided 
amongst  a  crew  of  five  men,  and 
two  shares  for  the  boat.  It  is  no 
school-boy  play.  The  lives  of  brave 
men,  and  the  bread  of  wives  and 
children,  are  at  stake  in  that  game. 
Oftentimes,  weary  of  fruitless  watch- 
ing, and  urged  by  the  hungry 
mouths  at  home,  they  take  advan- 
tage of  a  gale,  and  sail  boldly  in 
the  wind's  eye  to  the  westward, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  for  a 
chance.    Two  or  three  luggers  may 
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start  in  company ;  then  comes  the 
exciting  chase;  ships  coming  up 
with  a  fair  wind  refuse  to  heave-to 
or  to  shorten  sail ;  the  fastest  sailer 
and  the  boldest  crew  mnst  win  the 
race ;  down  come  the  jai'ds  as  she 
dashes  np  alongside ;  the  chains,  or 
an  overhanging  rope,  aflford  a  slip- 
pery hold  to  the  grasp  of  one  who 
stands  ready  to  jump  on  board  as 
the  swelling  wave  brings  the  lugger 
somewhat  on  a  level  with  the  ship ; 
his  foot  once  safe  on  deck,  the  prize 
is  won,  for  whatever  service  her 
captain  may  require.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  port  and  starboard 
sides,  are  gained  by  two  luggers  at 
the  same  moment ;  and  then  while 
the  captain  and  crew  look  calmly 
on,  the  discussion  becomes  violent ; 
the  rest  of  the  luggers*  men  swarm- 
ing up  to  join  in  the  contest  for 
possession.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  these  manoeuvres  are  not  with- 
out danger ;  alongside  a  great  roll- 
ing mass,  with  her  yards  dipping 
almost  to  the  water,  smashing  into 
splinters  anything  they  touch,  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  berth;  while 
the  slippery  chains,  or  wet  rope, 
perhaps  coated  with  ice,  and  swing- 
ing with  the  heaving  ship,  some- 
times let  the  unfortunate  sador  drop 
into  the  tide.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
trying  the  dangerous  leap,  lost  his 
hold ;  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
instead  of  struggling  to  regain  the 
boat,  then  going  through  the  water 
eight  or  nine  knote,  he  swam  away 
down  the  tide ;  the  lugger  got  foul 
of  some  rope,  and  before  they  could 
set  sail  or  come  down  after  him  he 
had  drifted,  it  is  said,  forty  minutes, 
in  a  heavy  sea,  and  with  thick 
clothing  on:  he  was  unconscious 
when  taken  up ;  and  now,  in  mid- 
life, has  become  an  old  man,  with 
permanent  asthma,  almost  incapable 
of  work.  This  is  a  class  of  men  of 
whom  hardy  and  adventurous  sailors 
are  made.  Many  of  them  have 
seen  foreign  service,  in  the  navy  or 
in  trade,  and  are  excellent  fellows 
for  yacht  work;   but  not  having 


sufficient  education  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  paper,  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  pilot's  certificate.  Many 
captains,  however,  would  rather 
trust  their  ship,  in  narrow  seas,  to 
one  of  these,  who  has  been  brought 
up  from  childhood  among  those 
channels  and  shoals,  than  to  regular 
pilote  who  have  had  less  practical 
experience,  and  have  learned  their 
navigation  from  books.  It  is  a  race 
of  sHlful  and  hearty  fellows,  num- 
bering from  two  to  three  thousand 
on  the  Kentish  coast,  who  have  ren- 
dered good  service  in  their  well- 
handled  luggers  off  the  Gt>odwin 
and  the  Vame,  in  weather  which 
would  drive  steamer  and  cutter  to 
seek  for  shelter  or  a  port.  Now,  un- 
happily, their  occupation  is  almost 
gone,  and  the  distress  among  them 
great;  the  number  of  steam-tugs, 
and  additional  cutters,  maintained 
by  the  Trinity  House,  carrying 
tweniy  pilote  on  board,  and  cruising 
all  over  the  Channel,  deprive  them 
of  all  emplovment  in  fine  weather: 
nor  can  such  expensive  boats  and 
gear,  costing  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  be  kept  idle,  in  an  efficient 
state  to  go  to  sea  only  when  they 
are  likely  to  be  wanted  in  a  gale. 
Many  a  ship's  captain  will  regret 
the  good  old  times  when  caught  in 
the  Narrows,  and  would  rejoice  to 
hail  a  crew  of  these  gallant  fellows 
alongside  of  him. 

My  crew  was  not  quite  of  the 
class  I  have  been  describing,  but 
more  in  the  fishing  line.  He  knows 
how  to  handle  ropes  and  sails,  and 
is  practically  handy  in  many  ways^ 
but  in  judgment  no  better  than  a 
child;  rather  hazy  about  steering 
by  compass,  and  the  moderate  quan- 
tity of  wits  easily  soluble  in  mm. 
A  dialogue  will  illustrate  a  pecu- 
liarity of  character,  of  which  he  is 
not  an  exaggerated  type : 

*Look  out  for  that  boom,  J.,  it 
will  jibe  directly.* 

J.  *  That  ere  boom  won't  jibe ; 
ril  look  arter  that;  don't  you  be 
afeard/  ^ 
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Crash  comes  the  boom,  with  a 
tug  upon  the  mam  sheet  enough  to 
dnig  the  horse  ont  of  the  deck. 

J.  a  little  discomfited ;  bnt  as  the 
mast  was  not  carried  awa^,  takes 
heart,  and  is  conyinced  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  come  over;  and  that 
somehow  or  other,  though  he  had 
himself  re^ed  to  haiil  in  the  sheet, 
it  is  the  landsman  that  is  in  fault. 

'I  don't  like  that  leak,  J.,  it 
seems  to  increase.' 

J.  '  87te  don't  leak  none ;  aint  no 
water  in  her ;  just  enough  to  keep 
her  sweet.' 

This  in  spite  of  the  &ct  of  his 
haying  been  throwing  out  a  good 
stream  of  water  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  no  signs  of  the  pump  sucking 
jet 

'  DdQnd  and  get  the  legs  over  the 
side,  J.,  don't  let  her  mil  over  in 
the  mud.' 

J.  '  She  won't "  lust "  over ;  never 
knowed  her  lust  down  o'  that  side.' 

Accordingly,  on  coming  down  at 
the  time  of  flood,  great  was  our  dis- 
gust to  see  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
yacht  well  buried  in  the  mud ;  her 
mast  pointing  to  an  angle  which  pro- 
mised to  place  the  side  that  never 
^  lusts'  gunwale  xmder  to  the  rising 
tide.  If  the  water  got  in  before 
she  floated,  there  was  an  end  of  our 
voyage  at  least,  if  not  of  the  boat. 
We  unshipped  the  heavy  boom,  and 
floated  it  alongside,  carried  up  all 
the  movable  weights,  and  watched 
anxiously  the  rising  water.  To  our 
great  relief  she  rose  palpably  with 
the  tide,  before  it  had  reached  her 
combings,  and  was  soon  upright 
again,  with  new  bulwark,  and  ner 
small  child  on  deck,  to  point  her 
bowsprit  for  Boulogne.  A  fine 
cutter  yacht  came  working  down 
against  the  breeze;  but  with  her 
great  topsail,  she  was  soon  lost  to 
us  as  a  guide ;  so  winding  out  of 
the  double  tier  of  vessels  brought 
up  just  below,  we  resolved  to  work 
onr  course  till  dark,  and  bring  up 
at  the  first  convenient  anchorage 
for  the  night.  Darkness  soon  comes 


on  after  the  setting  of  a  September 
sun;  and  we  were  warned  by  the 
drom)ing  of  anchors  from  vessels  in 
the  Lower  Hope  to  steer  reluctantly 
for  the  Essex  shore,  and  seek  shal- 
low soundings  ofi'Hole  Haven.  Here 
we  had  a  narrow  shave  from  the 
rapidiiy  of  the  stream,  in  steering 
across  a  large  cutter  anchored  in 
shore,  in  order  to  bring  up  under 
her  lee. 

It  is  always  a  rash  manoeuvre  to 
cross  a  vessel's  bows  with  a  stream 
setting  down  towards  her,  even 
when  she  is  at  anchor :  we  allowed, 
as  we  thought,  ample  space,  but 
just  when  we  were  abreast  the 
wind  fidled  us;  we  dropped  rapidly 
down,  and  the  leach  of  our  mainsail 
brushed  the  end  of  her  bowsprit  as 
we  crept  past.  Down  went  the 
anchor,  and  a  comfortable  tea  in 
still  water,  and  a  prospect  of  the 
first  quiet  sleep  since  Saturday  (it 
was  now  Tuesday  night)  almost 
compensated  for  our  interrupted 
voyage.  It  was  not  till  near  morn- 
ing that  I  could  turn  in.  The  night 
was  xmusually  beautiful,  the  stars 
and  Jupiter  brilliant,  while  down  in 
the  south-west  quarter  of  the  sky 
masses  of  cloud  were  pouring  out 
flashes  of  vivid  lightning,  pale 
yellow,  deep  red,  and  intense  blue, 
answered  again  from  the  north- 
east by  corresponding  outbursts  of 
electricity.  One  feared  that  the 
two  opposition  storms  might  unite 
over  our  heads.  Inexperienced 
imagination  is  fond  of  conjuring  up 
all  possible  and  impossible  cata- 
strophes ;  it  takes  time  to  learn  the 
vanity  of  vexing  oneself  with  the 
apprehension  of  anticipated  evils. 
However,  while  watching  the  threat- 
ening skies,  we  had  something 
nearer  at  hand  to  do,  for  I  was  con- 
vinced that,  in  the  strong  ebb,  our 
vessel  was  dragging  her  anchor, 
and  approaching  much  too  near  to 
the  mud  and  hsaik  of  the  sea  wall. 
Of  course  'J.'  on  being  appealed  to 
denied  the  fact ;  in  spite  of  demon- 
stration by  bringing  the  mast  in  a^ 
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line  with  a  fixed  star,  he  stontly 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible. 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  order  the 
chain-cable  to  be  all  hauled  again 
and  the  anchor  examined,  but  sat 
and  watched,  and,  as  the  force  of  the 
tide  slackened,  had  the  satisfiM^on 
to  find  that  she  was  stationary, 
with  apparently  a  good  bite  on  the 
ground.  Next  morning,  we  found 
the  chain  foul  round  the  anchor 
stock. 

At  length,  all  was  asleep  or  still ; 
the  thunder  rolled  farther  away  in 
the  distance ;  the  lightning  grew 
less  vivid;  the  wind  lulled;  no 
sound  was  heard  save  the  peculiar 
moling  of  the  tide  along  the  bank, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  tiny  waves 
against  the  bow,  so  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  as  you  lie  with  your  head  close 
to  the  cabin  side,  and  listen  to  the 
gentle  lapping  of  the  water  as  it 
flows  pas<^  lulfing  you  to  slumber  by 
its  monotone. 

What  an  hour  that  is  for  calm 
contemplation ;  as  the  vessel  heaves 
and  swings  upon  the  whirling  and 
swelling  water,  one  seems  to  be 
detached  from  the  solid  earth ;  all 
material  objects,  except  the  distant 
stars,  are  lost  in  darkness,  and  one 
is  brought  into  nearer  relation  with 
the  Infinite.  Far  more  than  in  the 
stillness  of  the  sable  night  ashore, 
one  is  free  from  all  human  care  and 
claims;  no  household  wants  your 
attention ;  no  doors  that  must  be 
barred,  to  shut  out  a  wicked  world ; 
no  domestic  ties  or  regards  ;  you  are 
free  to  think;  the  scene  is  your 
own ;  you  may  contemplate  it  un- 
interrupted, tUl  itself  changes  and 
the  world  again  awakes.  You  feel 
alone,  as  one  may  sometimes  feel, 
in  the  solitude  of  a  vast  cathedral, 
when  the  service  is  over  and  the 
people  gone, — but  under  a  grander 
dome  than  human  hands  have  ever 
raised,  alone  with  the  great  Uni- 
verse of  power  and  might. 

The  altered  sound  as  the  flood 
slackens,  and  the  boat  swings  to  the 
ebb,  is  sufficient  to  rouse  a  light 


sleeper  from  his  berth.  My  friemi 
slumbers  deeply,  my  crew  emerges 
unwillingly  from  the  forecastle 
hatch,  and  in  an  evil  moment  of 
compassion  I  administer  a  dram  to 
rouse  the  dormant  life,  unwilling 
to  lose  a  moment  of  the  tide,  for  of 
wind  there  is  not  a  breath.  It  is 
about  six  o'clock  whenweare&irly 
under  weigh;  mist  hangs  about  and 
keeps  us  damp  and  chifi.  But  the 
breeze  freshens,  tiie  sun  appears 
under  a  veil,  we  glide  along  with 
visions  of  Boulogne  and  a  French 
dinner  before  nightfall,  though  ra- 
ther uncertain  about  the  best  course 
for  our  five-feet  draught  among  the 
intricate  channels,  with  a  M\mg 
tide.  It  seems  better  to  avoid  the 
less  known  swash  way  and  keep  the 
track  outside  the  Nore  sand,  where, 
if  longer,  it  is  plainer  sailing.  We 
make  the  Jenkin  buoy,  my  friend 
and  I  go  forward  to  overhaul  the 
punt  and  secure  it ;  the  crew  to  the 
helm  with  directions  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  buoy  plainly  visible  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  ahead,  the 
said  buoy  being  moored  in  deep 
water  on  the  north  edge  of  ihe 
Nore  sand,  along  which  lay  onr 
course. 

Now,  whether  it  was  the  unhappy 
effect  of  the  dram,  or  whether  the 
idiosyncrasy  was  strong  that  morn- 
ing, I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is 
that,  under  the  persuasion  that  a 
landsman  could  not  do  anything 
properly  on  board,  he  twice  left  the 
helm  to  overhaul  our  work.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  between  the 
aforesaid  buoys  the  tide  sets  to  the 
southward  across  and  on  to  the 
sand,  and  consequently,  in  as  httle 
time  as  it  takes  to  tell  it,  we  had 
drifted  fifty  yards  to  southward  of 
our  course,  the  buoy  was  brought 
on  our  port  bow,  and  in  five  minutes 
we  were  fast  aground  in  four  feet  of 
water  at  about  one  third  of  the  ebb 
tide,  and  on  the  Nore  sand  too ! 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous emotions  compounded  in  the 
very  disagreeable  sensation  of  run- 
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nmg  ftgroand,  especially  where  yoa 
kvre  no  businees  to  be,  and  when 
theie  ia  no  excuse  for  it.  There  is 
\h»  vezaiion  of  being  bronght  up 
gaddenly  .in  jonr  career,  of  losing 
yoiur  tide,  the  conviction  of  Inb- 
\t&r\j  carelessness,  of  the]ridictde  of 
pissera-by,  who  go  sweeping  mer- 
rfly  past  in  deep  water  within  loo 
juds  of  yon,  and  cutting  iiieir 
jokesi  yon  feel  sure,  without  com- 
|iflnon  for  your  distress,  or  regard 
&r  your  danger.  And  danger  ^ere 
ig.  Many  a  gallant  ship  lies  buried 
in  that  sand:  they  do  not  sink 
n^ndly  in,  out  of  sights  swallowed 
up  in  the  loose  watery  material,  as 
they  do  so  terribly  on  the  Goodwin, 
bui  the  tide  has  a  pecuHariiy  of 
eddyuig  round  an  obstruction  and 
hollowing  out  pits  underneath  the 
mass,  so  that  the  unhappy  vessel 
is  compelled  in  a  manner  to  dig 
her  own  grave  and  to  bury  herself 
\fj  the  resistance  ^e  makes  to  the 
angry  stream. 

It  looks  a  nice  pleasant  sand 
enough  as  it  emerges  from  the  water 
about  half  ebb,  and  you  pass  it  on 
a  sunny  morning  in  the  Margate 
steamer  within  biscuit  throw,  for 
there  is  deep  water  at  the  edge. 
Yoa  could  play  at  cricket  on  it,  and 
pick  up  small  shells,  and  you  would 
come  to  no  harm ;  but  you  must  not 
plant  anything  on  it,  nor  leave  it 
over  one  tide,  or  its  grave  will  in- 
evitably be  dug  before  you  come 
bade  to  rescue  it.  If  the  wind  comes 
out  southerly  and  a  swell  rolls  in, 
&e  unfortunate  victim  gives  a  few 
heavy  bumps  upon  the  hard  sand, 
the  ballast  goes  ihrough  her  bottom, 
and  when  you  come  again  you  will 
find  that  the  sand  has  steadied  her 
upon  the  ground  for  ever.  She  will 
never  float  again ;  the  crabs  and  the 
eels  have  taken  possession  of  your 
leavings,  i^d  do  not  thank  the  little 
punt  for  having  delivered  you  from 
the  picking  of  your  bones.  There 
is  but  one  chance,  that  of  fine 
weaiher,  and  lightening  the  vessel  to 
float  her  before  she  bumps.  The  first 


blessing  we  had ;  a  bsreeze  from  the 
westwfunl,  freshening,  but  not  likely 
to  make  much  sea ;  the  second  we 
were  rejoiced  to  insure  the  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  by  means  of  the 
stout  boat  of  a  fishing  smack  which 
now  made  its  way  alongside  of  us. 
We*  engaged  her  tcK  Ire  near  \x.n  till 
the  flood  tide  should 'make  and  >de> 
cide  our  fate,  reatiyto  break  up  tlie 
floor  and  heave  tip'the  ballast  upon 
the  least  appearancb  of  southerly 
wind  or  swefl.  Mjftgrew  was  greatly 
crestfallen,  but  I  spaMd  hkn;  we 
got  the  legs  over  the  side,  and  then 
with  anxious  fi}febodings  went  to 
break&st.  By  the  time  we  came 
up  the  sand  was  dry;  the  clouds 
looked  threatening  in  the  west,  but 
the  water  continued  fairly  smooth. 
The  ebb  had  not  run  hot,  and  the 
vessel's  grave  had  only  been  begun 
in  two  neat  round  oroiers  under  her 
bow  and  stem.  It  looteed  as  if  tiiey 
had  tried  and  ^ot  tired  of  'their 
work,  or  lefb  it  for  the  ne^  tide  to 
fixnsh.  We  dropped  over  her  side 
and  walked  about,  under,  and  around 
her.  I  had  never  seen  her  model  so 
well  before  ;  she  looked  handsome^ 
upright,  and  bold  in  her  distress. 
Thus  six  weary  hours  passed  away^ 
precious  daylight  hours.  At  length 
the  tide  began  to  flow  with  that 
singular  rushing,  growing  sound 
that  belongs  only  to  the  flood,  and 
would  enable  one  to  tell,  on  a  dark 
night  alongshore,  whether  it  were 
ebb  or  flow.  There  is  some- 
thing, too,  exhilarating  in  a  rising 
tide ;  whether  the  coast  be  flat  or 
deep,  every  one  is  sensible  of  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  &lling 
water,  like  that  of  the  setting  sun, 
while  the  ftdl  rush  of  the  returning 
stream  reacts  upon  one's  spirits.  It 
certainly  did  on  ours;  indeed  it 
promised  so  fair,  and  I  felt  so  *  jolly ' 
at  the  prospect  of  escape,  that  I 
ventured  upon  a  swim,  for  we  had  as 
yet  had  no  heart  for  a  morning  bath. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  Nore  sand 
is  resorted  to  for  bathing,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  it  would  suit  those  who* 
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like  shaUow  water  and  a  sandy  bot- 
tom. Much  refreshed  I  clambered 
np  on  deck,  and  expected  the  mo- 
ment when  the  first  moyement  of 
her  keel  shonld  tell  ns  she  was  free. 
Onr  friend  the  fisherman  took  his 
leave ;  we  thanked  him  for  his  com- 
pany and  for  the  dismal  stories  of 
mnomerable  lost  ships,  buried  under 
our  feet  in  that  treacherous  sand, 
with  which  he  had  enliyened  our 
anxious  hearts.  We  slipped  the 
bottle  of  perilous  stuff  which  had 
partly  caused  our  misfortune  into 
his  skiff,  and  with  full  sailing  di- 
rections eased  off  the  boom  to  catch 
the  wind  well  oyer  the  quarter,  and 
without  any  frirther  allusions  to 
Boulogne,  stood  down  against  the 
whole  flood  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
a  seaport  by  nightfall. 

Close  watch  you  may  be  sure  we 
kept  upon  buoy  and  beacon ;  and  a 
wide  berth  we  gaye  to  the  flats  off 
Beculyer  towers;  Margate  regatta 
had  no  charms  to  detain  us,  though 
the  pier  waa  black  with  human 
masses  ;  and  the  sharp  bang  of 
artillery  proclaimed  the  Briton's 
delight.  The  long  reef  rounded,  we 
began  to  haul  our  wind ;  and  as 
the  coast  trends  away  to  the  south 
and  west,  we  found  ourselyes  edging 
farther  from  our  course,  and  making 
a  long  board  out  nearly  as  far  as 
the  light  ship  which  guards  the 
north-east  end  of  the  Gt>odwin 
Sand.  The  wind  freshened  as  the 
sun  went  down.  Topsail  hauled 
down,  but  no  reef  as  yet ;  we  were 
anxious  to  press  on  and  make  the 
most  of  a  fair  tide.  The  lights  of 
Hamsgate  began  to  glimmer  high 
up  in  file  town ;  we  would  fain  haye 
sought  shelter  there  from  the  in- 
creasing breeze  and  falling  dark- 
ness; but  the  channel  into  Bams- 
gate  from  the  northward  is  not  yery 
easy  in  the  dark,  and  if  visions  of 
Boulogne  no  longer  deluded  us,  we 
were  anxious  to  get  at  least  as  &r 
•down  as  Dover.  So  we  hardened 
our  hearts  against  luxurious  pro- 
mises of  dinner  and  repose ;  stood 
well  into  Powell  Bay,  with  the 


lead  going;  and  at  the  next  tack 
fetching  well  out  to  the  QuU  Stream 
light  ^p,  we  made  the  Downs, 
and  the  dull  red  light  of  Deal  pier 
greeted  our  eyes.    A  landsman  is 
not  fond  of  bringing  up  for  the  night 
in  a  rolling  swell,  even  in  a  safe 
anchorage  like  the  Downs,  so  we 
stood  on  through  the  dark  figures 
of  ships,  whose  single  white  lanterns 
showed  that  they  were  riding,  and 
at  rest.    The  moon  had  set ;  it  was 
about  nine  o'clock ;  a  fine  dashing 
sea;  but  rather  too  much  spray 
coming  over  us  and  into  our  eyes 
for  the  quick  sight  which  now  was 
necessary ;  and  too  much  noise  for 
the  ready  hearing  which    shonld 
enable  the  steersman  to  respond  at 
once  to  the  warning  of  the  look-out 
man  in  the  bows.     For  now  we 
were  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
track  of  vessels  running  up  Channel 
before  the  westerly  breeze;  those 
working  down  on  the  same  tack 
with  us  were  not  much  to  be  feared ;      | 
but  steamers,  and  running  ships, 
require  a  careful  watch  and  a  quick 
hand.    We  got  our  lantern  in  a 
box  upon  the  floor,  shaded  from 
the  steersman's  eyes :  and  my  friend 
stood  I'eady  to  hoist  it  at  a  moment's 
notice,    llius  we  passed  in  safety 
many  a  schooner  and  barque,  loom- 
ing large  and  black  as  they  ran 
before  3ie  wind ;  they  sheered  off  a 
little  as  our  light^  though  not  the  re- 
gulation colour,  showed  something 
moving  across  their  path ;  and  many 
a  green  or  red  eye  with  the  white 
li^t  at  the  mast-head,   scudded 
past ;  we  stood  off  the  land  for  the 
last  time  as  we  began  to  hope,  to 
fetch  the  South  Sand  Head,  and  then 
a  long  reach  on  the  port  tack  into 
Dover  Bay.     But  tune  had  been 
fleeting  faster  than  we  were  gaining 
ground;   the  ebb  had  done  all  it 
could  on  our  behalf ;  the  flood  must 
soon  be  expected,  setting  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  course ;  and  there  are 
not  many  vessels  so  small  as  ours 
that  will  make  way  against  a  head 
wind  and  a  lee  tide. 
Then,  these  summer  breezes  are 
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ireaclieroQB ;  the  coming  flood  wonld 
set  towards  the  dread^  sand;  we 
were  now  coming  to  windward,  and 
abreast  of  it,  and  if  the  wind  shotdd 
drop  we  should  be  in  a  predicament. 
AU  these  little  contingencies  travel 
iinroagh  one's  brain,  and  keep  the 
rand  employed  and  thongntful, 
wffile  the  arms  and  limbs  are  hard 
at  work,  tending  the  lively  vagaries 
of  the  bounding  craft.  It  is  too 
daric  to  watch  the  threatening  seas ; 
one  can  only  feel  them  as  she  rises 
ttndly  to  meet  their  crests;  and 
wi^  ready  hand  try  to  ease  her 
down  gently  into  the  trough ;  some- 
times she  is  too  quick,  and  with  a 
rush  and  jump  plunges  her  bows 
into  the  coming  wave ;  down  goes 
her  gunwale  under  the  foaming 
stiieam,  and  the  rush  of  water  along 
her  strip  of  deck,  eddying  round 
the  stem,  and  finding  its  way  out 
tiirough  the  scuppers,  warns  the 
steersman  to  look  out  better  for  the 
next.  All  is  in  earnest  now;  no 
chaffing  or  jokes ;  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibiliiy  makes  one  silent  and  atten- 
tive ;  trifling  won't  do ;  it  will  re- 
quire aQ  your  skill  and  all  that  the 
Httle  ship  can  do  to  reach  her  port ; 
the  notion  of  bearing  up,  and  run- 
,  ning  elsewhere  for  shelter,  would 
be  intolerable ;  one's  spirits  go  down 
I  to  zero  at  the  thought  of  it.  It  is 
I  all  veiy  well,  as  a  yachtsman  has 
observed,  in  the  hunting  field,  when 
you  have  had  enough,  or  come  to 
griei,  to  turn  your  hand  and  go 
home ;  but  Neptune  won't  hear  of 
a  retreat ;  you  must  call  up  your 
energies,  and  go  through  it;  and 
when  you  have  done  i^  you  will 
feel  a  happier  and  a  stronger  man. 
It  is  precisely  in  these  circum- 
stances that  a  landsman  of  compa- 
rative inexperience  finds  the  full 
sense  of  enjoyment.  It  is  his  inex- 
perience and  the  novelty  of  his 
position  that  give  it  half  its  charm. 
The  weather-beaten  sailor  has  gone 
through  it  so  often  before ;  it  is  his 
Irasiaess  to  be  where  he  is;  no 
imagination  quickens  his  aesthetic 
TOL.  LXXIX. — vo,  ccccLirx. 


properties ;  so  that  I  question 
whether  any  perception  of  pleasure 
mingles  with  his  work.  And  yet 
he  is  of  ^  vain  and  conceited  race ; 
who  will  talk  so  largely  as  he,  when 
he  gets  ashore,  of  nis  exploits ;  or 
throw  so  many  embellishments  into 
the  narrative  of  the  past  perils  of 
the  night,  that  as  you  lie  in  the 
cabin,  and  hear  him  recounting  his 
adventures  to  a  mate  alongside,  you 
doubt  whether  you  can  really  be  so 
great  a  hero  as  his  tale  would  re- 
present p  So  he  has  his  enjoyment ; 
but  it  comes  later,  when  the  excite- 
ment and  the  work  are  over. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well ;  for  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact head  is  wanted  now,  as 
well  as  hard  hands,  and  steady  legs. 
No  doubt  the  straining  boat  would 
like  a  reef  taken  down  in  the  ample 
skirts  of  her  mainsail ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  there  were  a  few  hundred- 
weight less  of  ballast  in  her  stem, 
which  buries  itself  occasionally  in 
a  way  that  is  decidedly  very  wet, 
and  I  suspect  not  quite  safe.  How- 
ever there  is  no  remedy  for  the  one ; 
and  for  the  other,  jumping  as  she 
is,  with  now  her  bows  under  water, 
now  her  boom,  it  would  not  be 
steady  standing,  nor  an  easy  task 
to  get  at  the  earing  without  some 
delay  and  risk.  Besides,  the  only 
chance  of  working  over  the  tide  is 
to  *  carry  on '  as  they  call  it }  so 
when  we  have  stood  over  half-way 
to  the  French  coast,  and  have 
brought  the  South  Foreland  lights 
barely  under  our  quskrter,  we  put  the 
helm  down,  and  lay  her  head  as  close 
as  the  wind  will  allow  for  the  de- 
sired bay.  Once  within  those  limits 
under  the  castle  hill,  and  the  eddy 
tide  will  help  us  up.  All  is  now 
dash,  and  whirl,  and  squash,  as 
the  ^11  mainsail  drives  her  alon^. 
I  begin  to  think  that  my  crew  s 
judgment  for  once  is  right ;  and 
as  he  is  now  in  his  own  cruising 
ground,  he  has  reason  for  his  confi- 
dence, that '  she  will  do  it.'  She 
is  doing  something  no  doubt,  and 
going  through  the  water^g^^^ 
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gpeed  that  makes  Her  tremble ;  but 
the  port  ifl  still  to  windward ;  and 
though  I  thmk  it,  I  am  afraid  to  say 
that  she  weathers  well  on  the  Fore- 
land lights.  *  Hold  iif  your  light ' 
from  the  look-out  man  proclaims  a 
ship  on  the  weather  bow — ^imagine 
my  surprise  at  seeing  my  young 
friend  hastily  desert  his  post,  and 
flying  to  the  nearest  rigging,  cling 
to  it  with  the  tenaciiy  of  a  cat.  In 
the  high  tension  of  his  spirits,  and 
apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  a 
"*  sauve  qui  pent  *  emergency,  the 
words  had  come  to  his  ears,  *  hold 
on  for  your  life,'  and  the  alacrity  erf 
his  obedience  showed  him  to  be  in 
full  possession  of  his  fistculties.  A 
hearty  laugh  cheered  us  up ;  it  was 
not  long  before  we  brought  the 
Foreland  well  under  the  lee  bow: 
and  three  or  four  heavy  pitches,  as 
if  given  in  parting  spite,  told  us 
we  had  crossed  the  line  of  the 
meeting  tides,  and  had  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  bay.  A&er  a  few 
manoeuvres  to  avoid  some  moving 
steamers,  we  dashed  in  between  the 
piers,  and  in  a  moment  were  trans- 
ported'from  the  boisterous  scene 
outside,  to  perfect  calm. 

It  is  by  no  means  altogether 
pleasant,  that  sudden  cessation  of 
strife.  The  first  sensation  is  cer- 
tainly of  relief ;  one*s  breath  comes 
easier ;  one  can  hear  and  see  more 


freely,  as  one  wipes  the  salt  out 
of  one's  eyes  and  ears ;  but  it  is 
like  relaxing  a  harp  string :  it  hangs 
loose  and  toneless.  So  flat  and 
uninteresting  does  it  seem,  to  fall 
at  once  from  the  rough  poetry  of 
the  fight  outside,  to  the  convention- 
alities of  satisfying  hunger,  and 
turning  into  bed.  You  seemed  such 
a  gallant  fellow  while  you  were  at 
the  helm ;  commanding  and  obeyed ; 
it  is  mortifying  to  find  that  after  all 
you  subside  into  an  ordinary  animal, 
and  must  yield  to  human  weakness, 
and  conform  to  its  ways. 

True,  one  is  soon  reconciled  to 
the  humiliation,  when  the  odour  of 
the  soup  pot,  and  savoury  frying, 
pan,  revive  the  appetite  which  not 
romance  alone,  but  other  less  spi» 
ritual  emotions  have  temporarily 
banished :  it  is  not  long  before  one 
confesses  that  there  may  be  plea- 
sure in  quiet  and  repose. 

It  is  now  long  past  midnight; 
the  grey  dawn  begins  to  show. 
We  had  attained  our  object,  and 
brought  the  little  punt  safely  to  her 
port.  So,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
pleasant  sail  across  the  Channel, 
but  with  a  tacit  understanding  that 
we  shall  not  leave  harbour  next 
day,  we  wish  each  other,  what  I 
hope  the  reader  may  obtain  with 
less  trouble,  if  he  so  likes  it,  a  hearty 
good-night. 
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AS  regards  the  broad  result,  the 
general  election  has  termi- 
nated  pretty  nearly  as  was  antici- 
pated by  all  whose  faculties  of  ob- 
servation and  calctdaiaon  were  not 
impaired  or  confused  by  their  posi- 
tion or  their  prejudices.  The  late 
Sovemment  were  guilty  of  a  gross 
act  of  political  dishonesty  if  they 
retained  office  except  in  the  genuine 
belief  that  they  could  obtain  a  ma- 
jority, and  their  partisans  conse- 
qoently  persevered  in  hoping  against 
hoepe^  or  pretending  to  hope  against 
hope,  that  they  cordd  and  would  ob- 
tdn  a  majority.  Yielding  to  the  force 
of  circumstances  as  expressed  by 
384  to  272,  Mr.  Disraeli  still  insists 
in  his  valedictory  address,  that '  the 
general  Section  has  elicited,  in 
the  decision  of  numerous  and  vast 
constituences,  an  expression  of  feel- 
ing which,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
has  justified  their  anticipations,  and 
which  in  dealing  with  the  questions 
in  controversy,  no  wise  statesman 
would  disregard.'  It  certainly  has 
elicited  several  unforeseen  &cts  or 
phenomena,  but  it  may  fairly  be 
made  a  question  whether  these  have 
either  justified  his  anticipations  or 
done  credit  to  his  sagacity.  His 
theory  of  a  Conservative  sub-soil  in 
the  town  constituencies  has  been 
signally  exploded :  three  fourths  of 
the  new  voters  having  turned  out 
liberal,  and  the  Conservative  work- 
ing man  having  proved,  as  we  all 
along  said  he  would,  a  myth.  A 
Tory  friend  of  ours,  after  canvassing 
a  large  constituency,  divided  the 
workmg-class  electors  into  Liberal 
and  bribable :  the  steady  mechanic 
earning  regular  wages  being  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  Liberal. 

Where,  again,  Mr.  Disraeli's  per- 
spicacity was  notoriously  at  fault, 
was  in  a  department  of  political 
tactics  which  he  had  made  his  par- 
ticnlar  study;  the  selection  and 
employment  of  a  cry.    The  cries  of 


the  *  Church  in  Danger '  aivi  *  No 
Popery,'  except  within  a  limited 
range  and  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, served  only  to  elicit  the 
wef^oiess  of  the  Church,  its  slack- 
ening hold  on  the  afieotions  of 
its  flocks,  and  the  enormous  ad- 
vance of  the  bulk  of  the  English  peo- 
ple since  the  period,  about  twenty 
years  since,  when  contests  were 
made  to  turn  on  the  Maynooth 
grant,  the  support  of  which  was 
regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  down- 
right profession  of  Popery. 

We  certainly  have  heard  of  a 
Sussex  farmer  who  refused  to  vote 
for  the  Liberal  candidate  because 
*  Oladstone  wanted  to  bring  over  the 
Pope,'  and  General  Forester,  after 
soleninly  avowing  to  the  electors  of 
Wenlock  his  belief  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was; a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
pleased  to  edify  them  with  a  couplet 
which  he  said  he  had  himself  com- 
posed for  the  occasion : 

For  what  does  Gladstone  want,  I  Bay, 
But  book,  and  mass,  and  Petei^s  pay  ? 

The  electors,  and  the  public, 
laughed  at  this  first  and  (we  should 
hope)  last  labour  of  the  gallant 
ofl&cer's  muse ;  and  the  great  county 
of  Lancashire,  the  cradle  of  free 
trade,  was  destined  to  be  the  sole 
battleground  on  which  any  marked 
advantage  was  gained  by  bigotry. 
Mr.  Oslwme  termed  it  the  handi- 
work of  Murphy,  Derby,  Disraeli 
and  Co.  But  was  it  plain,  down- 
right, unsophisticated  bigotry, after 
all,  that  turned  the  balance  ?  Was 
it  not  rather  a  national  than  a  re- 
ligious antagonism,  an  anti-Irish 
rather  than  an  anti-Papal  feeling, 
that  influenced  the  masses  ?  It  was 
the  alien  race  which  had  lowered 
wages,  created  constant  distur- 
bances and  revolted  their  daily 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  that 
they  fought  against.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  Lord  Derby  i 
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threw  his  whole  weight  into  the 
scale  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Hartington,  and  Lord  Edward 
Howard. 

If  the  conntry  clergy  exercised 
no  decisive  influence,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  nncompromising  eagerness 
or  zeal.  Many  of  them  prostituted 
their  sacred  calling  without  scruple, 
and  the  bulk  of  them  converted 
themselves  into  electioneering 
agents  for  the  nonce.  Mr.  Milbank, 
the  member  for  the  North  Biding, 
stated  on  the  hustings  that  no  less 
than  700  clergvmen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  had  been  canvassing 
against  him,  and  called  attention  to 
the  force  of  opinion  required  to 
neutralise  them  if  they  brought  no 
votes  but  their  own,  and  were 
simply  counted  by  the  head.  More 
than  one  county  was  carried  by 
fewer  votes  than  it  numbered  rec- 
tors, vicars,  and  curates ;  but  as 
regards  the  Conservative  gain  in 
English  counties,  we  must  admit 
that  it  was  in  some  sort  the  result 
of  prevision,  and  that  in  one  in- 
stance at  least  '  the  divining  rod  of 
the  political  Dousterswivel  pointed 
to  a  hidden  treasure.'  The  addi- 
tional seats  given  to  counties  by 
the  Reform  Bill  were  a  sure  source 
of  strength  to  the  Conservative 
party,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
county  franchise  also  operated 
powerfully  in  their  favour  on  the 
whole. 

Speaking  of  parliamentary  re- 
form in  1692,  Lord  Macaulay  says : 
*  In  1692  there  was  hardly  one 
large  and  flourishing  town  which 
had  not  already  as  many  members 
as  it  could,  with  any  show  of  reason, 
claim.  Almost  all,  therefore,  that 
was  taken  from  the  small  boroughs 
must  have  been  given  to  the 
counties  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the 
counties  and  to  depress  the  towns, 
must  on  the  whole  have  tended  to 
raise  the   Tories  and  depress  the 


Whigs.  From  the  commencement 
of  our  civil  troubles  the  towns  had 
been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and 
progress:  the  country  gentlemen 
and  the  country  clergymen  on  the 
side  of  authority  and  prescription. 
If  therefore,  a  Bieform  Bill,  disfran- 
chising many  of  the  smallest  coH' 
stituent  bodies,  and  giving  addi- 
tional members  to  many  of  the 
largest  constituent  bodies,  had  be- 
come law  soon  after  the  Bevoln- 
tion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  decided  majoriiy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  consisted  of 
rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high 
Churchmen,  high  Tories,  and  half 
Jacobites.  Wifii  such  a  House  of 
Commons  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  would  have  been  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Dissenters:  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  there  could 
have  been  a  peacefril  union  with 
Scotland ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  would  have  been  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Stuarts.' 

The  same  essential  diflerence  exists 
still  between  the  rural  districts  and 
the  towns,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  Liberals  command  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  boro^h  re- 
presentation in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  Tories  thi^  fourths  of  the 
county  seats. 

The  assertion  that  the  liberal 
majority  is  made  up  of  an  extraor- 
dinary proportion  of  small  boroughs 
is  preposterous.  No  trifling  degree 
of  audacity  is  required  to  hazard  it 
in  contempt  of  Glasgow,  Birming- 
ham, Newcastle,  Bristol,  Bati, 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  the 
metropolitan  constituencies,  the 
three  seats  for  the  City,  and  the 
divided  representation  of  Westmin- 
ster, Leeds,  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter. In  the  largest  boroughs,  above 
100,000  population,  the  Liberals  are 
to  the  Conservatives  as  twenty  to 
one,  and  in  the  second  class,  between 
20,000  and  100,000  population,  as 
five  to  one.*     Scotland  has  spoken 
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who  (to  nse  Lord  Macanlay's 
words)  *  subjugated  Ireland  as  Ire- 
land had  never  been  subjugated 
during  the  five  centuries  of  slaugh- 
ter which  had  elapsed  since  the 
landing  of  the  first  Norman  settlers. 
He  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  that 
conflict  of  races  and  religions  which 
had  so  long  distracted  the  island, 
by  rendering  the  English  and  Pro- 
testant population  decidedly  pre- 
dominant. For  this  end  he  gave 
the  rein  to  the  fierce  enthusiasm 
of  his  followers,  smote  the  idolaters 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  so  that 
great  cities  were  left  without  inhabit 
iants,  drove  many  thousands  to  the 
Continent,  shipped  off  many  thou- 
sands to  the  West  Indies,  and  sup- 
plied the  void  thus  made  by  pouring 
in  numerous  colonists  of  Saxon 
blood  and  Calvinistic  faith.' 

Allowing  for  the  characteristic  ex- 
aggeration of  the  brilliant  historian 
in  speaking  of  non-existent  great 
cities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Cromwell  took  the  most  effective 
means  of  attaining  his  end,  and 
down  to  1689,  ^^  change  of  govern- 
ment made  any  perceptible  diffe- 
rence in  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jugated race.  In  the  first  Irish 
Parliament  afber  the  Restoration, 
resolutions  were  passed  in  both 
Houses  to  exclude  Catholics ;  they 
were  exempted  j&om  the  general 
pardon  and  indenmity;  and  some 
of  the  severest  disqualifying  laws 
directed  against^  them  by  Crom- 
well were  renewed.  The  results 
became  too  sadly  manifest  during 
their  short  period  of  supremacy 
under  James   II.      *  It  is  no   re- 

E roach  to  the  Irish  nation,  which 
as  since  ftimished  its  fiill  pro- 
portion of  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished senators,  to  say  that  of  all 
the  Parliaments  which  have  met 
in  the  British  islands,  Barebone's 
parliament  not  excepted,  the  as- 
sembly convoked  by  James  was  the 
most  deficient  in  all  the  qualities 


which  a  legislature  should  possess. 
The  stem  domination  of  a  hostile 
class  had  blighted  the  faculti^  of 
the  Irish  gentleman.  He  had  never 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he 
had  never  taken  an  active  part  at 
an  election ;  he  had  never  been  a 
magistrate ;  scarcely  ever  had  he 
been  on  a  grand  jury.  He  had, 
therefore,  absolutely  no  experience 
of  public  affairs.'* 

Such  is  the  condition  to  which  the 
native  owners  of  the  soil  had  been 
reduced  by  exclusion  and  oppression. 
For  a  brief  interval,  however,  they 
were  legally  in  the  ascendant;  they 
were  in  the  position  which  their  ad- 
versaries had  systematically  abused, 
and  they  abused  it  as  systematically. 
But  although  they  spoke  and  acted 
in  the  name  of  authority,  they 
derived  no  material  advantage,  no 
accession  of  physical  strength,  firom 
this  circumstance.  One  of  the  first 
steps  taken  by  Tyrconnel  was  to 
disband  the  army,  composed  of 
Protestants  and  ascendancy  men, 
and  replace  it  by  new  levies  of 
Celts.  When  the  contest  began  in 
right  earnest,  even  the  spell  of 
authority  had  been  broken  by  the 
abdication  of  James,  and  the  fac- 
tions confronted  each  other  on  equal 
terms  as  to  legality.  The  superior 
numbers  of  the  native  population, 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  proved 
irresistible;  they  harried  and  de- 
vastated province  after  province; 
and  after  a  short  struggle,  there 
were  only  two  spots  in  all  Ireland 
in  which  the  settlers  or  colonists 
were  able  to  make  head,  Enniskillen 
and  Londonderry.  There  they  stood 
at  bay  with  a  g^allantry,  a  dogged 
determination,  and  an  heroic  self- 
reliance  in  which  their  descendants 
have  good  reason  to  take  pride. 
But  Londonderry  was  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  by  famine,  when 
two  English  merchantmen  escorted 
by  an  English  frigate  (part  of  the 
relieving  squadron  from  England) 


'  Plowden,  vol.  i.  pp.  170-172. 
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broke  ihe  boom,  and  '  there  can  be 
no  donbt,'  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
*that,  if  Londonderry  had  fallen,  the 
whole  Irish  army  would  instantly 
have  marched  in  irresistible  force 
against  the  men  of  Ulster  upon 
Lough  Erne.' 

The  arrival  of  Marshal  Schom- 
bei^,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
(XHnmanders  of  the  age,  with  10,000 
English  and  Dntch  troops,  was  far 
from  decisive  of  the  war,  although 
Louis  refused  to  aid  James  with 
troops.  For  military  reasons,  which 
military  critics  thought  sound,  the 
marshid  refused  to  hazard  a  battle 
against  the  native-bom  Irish  army, 
undt^e  glory  of  conclusively  end- 
ing the  conflict  was  reserved  for 
William  at  the  Boyne,  where  the 
hardest  fighting  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Datch,  Danes,  and  French 
Hugoenots.  *  Change  kings  with 
ns,*  said  the  Irish  officers,  '  and  we 
wfll  fight  the  battle  over  again.' 
They  did  not  say,  *  Send  away  your 
foreogners,  and  leave  us  to  fight  it 
out  with  our  old  oppressors;'  to 
whom  they  felt  able  and  willing  to 
give  odds. 

During  the  whole  of  the  next 
century  both  English  and  Irish 
legisladon  was  peculiarly  directed 
to  dq)refl8  and  impoverish  the  Irish 
Catholics,  whilst  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants, besides  being  fiebvoured  in 
every  possible  way,  were  trained  to 
arms,  disciplined,  and  formed  into 
corps  or  regiments.  They  alone 
took  part  in  the  volunteer  move- 
ment of  1780.  How  happened  it 
that  the  first  sparks  of  the  rebellion 
of  1798-1799  were  not  trodden 
ottt  by  the  yeomanry,  mihtia,  and 
Tolnnteers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
regular  troops  ?  That  rebellion,  in 
which  the  leading  Irish  Catholics 
remained  loyal,  lasted  beyond  a 
year,  is  computed  to  have  cost  the 
Kves  of  20,000  English  soldiers, 
and  was  not  put  down  till  the 
l4)rd-Lieutenant  in  person  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  an  English 
anny.      Plowden    computes    that 


1 50,000  men  were  in  arms  for  its 
suppression. 

A  single  episode  may  suffice. 
The  only  French  troops  landed 
were  about  800  men  imder  General 
Humbert,  who  was  joined  by  about 
2,000  Irish.  With  this  smcdl  force 
he  marched  150  miles,  held  out  for 
seventeen  days,  and  did  not  surren- 
der till  he  was  surrounded  by  twenty 
times  his  number.  He  pat  com- 
pletely to  the  rout  a  body  of  6,000 
men,  oomprisingthe  Gralway  Volun- 
teers, with  the  Kilkenny  and  Long- 
ford Mnitia,  who  ran  away  so  fast 
that  the  affair  popularly  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Race  of  Gastlebar.  The 
colonels.  Lord  Ormonde  and  Lord 
Granard,  did  all  that  men  could  do 
to  stop  the  flight ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Irish  militia  for  courage 
was  redeemed  by  the  Limerick 
regiment,  which  made  a  gallant, 
though  ineflectual,  stand  against 
the  French  at  Colooney.  The 
generalship  of  their  commander, 
Colonel  Vereker,  was  not  on  a  par 
with  his  gallantry.  He  took  up  a 
position  in  which  he  could  neither 
fight  nor  retreat  except  at  a  disad- 
vantage. His  men  were  posted  in 
a  hollow,  and  had  to  fall  back 
through  a  deep  river  and  over  a 
high  wall.  When,  some  time  after- 
wards. Lord  Gomwallis  inspected 
the  ground,  he  burst  into  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter.  For  this  exploit, 
the  colonel  was  made  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Qort,  with  the  royal 
license  to  take  Colooney  for  his 
motto. 

With  such  lacts  as  these  star- 
ing us  in  the  face,  it  is  a  little 
too  much  to  be  told  that  the  Orange 
feiction  may  be  safely  trusted  with 
the  defence  of  Ireland,  either  against 
foreign  invasion  or  domestic  trea- 
son. A  mounted  troop  of  them 
would  probably  ride  down  double 
or  treble  their  number  of  Celtish 
Irish  armed  with  scythes  and  pikes, 
but  the  united  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  pass  over  them  like  an  inun- 
dation or  a  hurricane.^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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f  The  improvement  in  the  Irisli 
Catholics  since  thej  have  been 
treated  with  an  approximation  to- 
wards justice  is  immense.  They 
have  acqnired  wealth  and  consi- 
deration. They  are  distinguished 
in  the  professions  and  in  commerce. 
They  hold  a  large  proportion  of 
ofBces,  civil  and  military.  A  con- 
test between  them  and  the  Irish. 
Protestants  would  take  place  now 
under  widely  different  conditions 
from  all  former  contests.  K  the 
Irish  Protestants  could  not  liold 
their  own  virithout  English  aid  in 
1689  or  1798,  would  they  have  a 
better  chance  in  1 869  ?  The  plain 
matter  of  fact  is  that,  in  their  pre- 
sent disposition,  they  are  a  positive 
cause  of  weakness  to  this  country, 
a  constant  drain  on  her  resources. 
They  are  constantly  reminding  us 
of  Swift's  £at  man  in  the  crowd, 
who  was  told  that  there  would  be 
no  pressing,  jostling,  or  quarrelling 
if  he  would  compress  his  stomach 
within  moderate  dimensions  and 
hold  his  tongue.  It  was  pertinently 
asked  by  Mr.  Goschen  at  Ghiildhall 
why  more  than  20,000  troops  were 
wanted  in  Ireland  and  less  than 
3,000  in  Scotland?  Mainly  by 
reason  of  the  normal  irritation  and 
agitation  which  Protestant  bigotry 
and  ascendancy  have  kept  up.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  will 
not  put  down  Fenianism.  No  one 
says  it  vnll ;  but  would  Fenianism 
ever  have  existed  without  that  mode 
of  rule  of  which  ascendancy  is  the 
inspiration  and  the  soul  ? 

So  mucb  stress  has  persistently 
been  laid  on  the  importance  of 
humouring  this  Irish  minority,  that 
we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
dispose  once  u>t  all  of  the  argument 
based  on  their  fancied  strength.  In 
our  opinion,  they  deserve  no  more 
weight  than  any  other  minority 
which  must  be  counted  by  its  votes, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  forthwith 
proceed  to  legislate  for  Ireland  with 
the  comforting  conviction  that  he 
has  at  his  back  three  fifths  of  her 


capital,  enterprise,  and  intelligence, 
certainly  of  her  educated  classes,  as 
well  as  the  immense  numerical  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  population  at  his 
back. 

It  has  been  plausibly  urged  that 
the  opinion  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  should  have  been  brought 
to  a  constitutional  test,  instead  of 
being  inferred  from  a  list  of  names 
drawn  up  and  ticketed  L  and  C  by 
the  newspapers.  Some  disappoint- 
ment has  also  been  felt,  especially 
on  the  part  of  new  members,  that 
no  opportunity  was  offered  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  outgoing  ministry,  whose  ad- 
ministrative excellence,  especially 
as  regards  foreign  affairs,  has  been 
somewhat  too  readily  admitted  or 
assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
resignation  has  been  praised  alter- 
nately as  a  graceful  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice,— the  voluntary  surrender  of 
possibly  three  weeks  of  pay  and 
patronage,  and  as  a  well  timed 
strategical  movement,  by  which 
they  escaped  an  exposure  of  their 
policy  or  the  humiliating  confession 
that  they  had  none.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  course  actually  taken  was 
none  of  Mr.  DisraeH's  choosing.  It 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  most 
influential  of  his  colleagues,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  in  his  Cir- 
cular he  managed  to  commit  them 
quite  as  much  as  if  they  had  agreed 
on  a  Queen's  speech.  This  docu- 
ment, which  certainly  wbs  never 
submitted  for  their  joint  approval, 
concludes  thus : 

*In  thus  acting  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  seen  no  cause  to 
modify  those  opinions  upon  which 
they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  found 
their  counsel  to  the  Sovereign  on 
the  question  of  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church. 
They  remain  convinced  that  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
wrong  in  principle,  probably  im- 
practicable in  conduct,  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, would  be  disastrous  in  its 
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*  While  ready  at  all  times  to  give 
a  fair  consideration  and  willing  aid 
to  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Chnrch  in  Ireland,  to  the  policy 
which  they  opposed  last  Session, 
n£B,  as  they  heheve  it  to  be,  with 
many  calamities  to  socieiy  and  State, 
tkey  will  continue  m  wh^Uever  position 
ihey  occitpif  to  offer  an  uncompro- 
misiog  resistance.' 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  distinctly 
reliised  to  give  this  pledge ;  Lord 
Stanley  wonld  certainly  decline  to 
give  it ;  and  though  a  broken  pro- 
mise more  or  less  may  cost  Mr. 
Disraeli  nothing,  several  of  his  col- 
leagues may  deem  a  profession  of 
fidth  never  intended  to  be  kept '  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  wasted,'  as  the 
roguish  valet  said  of  a  He.  Unless 
the  national  verdict  can  be  reversed, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  no  party  pledged 
against  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Insh  Church  has  any  well  founded 
hope  of  office  until  this  impractic- 
^le  measure  shall  be  practically 
carried  out  in  some  shape ;  and  as 
the  so-called  Conservatives  do  enter- 
tain hopes  of  a  speedy  return  to 
power,  they  would  naturally  prefer 
being  left  free  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion, as  they  dealt  with  reform,  with 
exclusive  reference  to  expediency. 

The  leading   journal,  after  en- 
larging on  the  dignified  grace  of 
the  resignation,  spoke  of  it  as  con- 
stituting both  the  culminating  point 
of  one  brilliant  and  most  enviable 
career,  and  the  starting  point  of  a 
aecond  which  bids  fair  to  ecHpse 
the  first.  We  were  told  in  substance 
I      ihat,   when    Mr.  Disraeli    became 
Prime  Minister,  he   felt   like  Na- 
poleon putting  the   crown  on  his 
own  head :  the  grandest  object  of 
ambition   for  a  man  of  his  birth 
and  beginnings  was  obtained ;  and 
I     it  mistered  nothing  what  political 
I     Waterloos  or  St.  Helenas  were  in 
atore  for  him;    whilst    he  would 
resume  the    duties   of  Opposition 
leader   with    unlimited    authority, 
and  would  be  able  for  the  first  time 
to  indulge    the   full   bent  of  his 


genius  without  restraint.  *  He  was 
never  before  so  free  to  direct  the 
policy  of  his  party  ;  nor  even  when 
he  was  in  office  was  he  more  likely 
to  influence  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment.' In  a  subsequent  article  it 
was  maintained  that,  crediting  him 
as  he  must  be  credited  with  the 
Conservative  policy  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1866,  he  has  not  only 
deserved  well  of  his  party  but  well 
of  his  country,  and  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  a  patriotic  and 
public-spirited  statesman,  as  well  as 
a  first-rate  leader  of  a  pajrty. 

Coming  from  such  a  quarter  this 
estimate  of  the  ex-Premier  necessa- 
rily arrests  attention  and  provokes 
comment;  although  it  wiU  hardly 
conmiend  itself  to  any  who  are  en- 
dowed with  a  moral  sense,  who  are 
wont  to  weigh  character  or  conduct 
with  some  slight  reference  to  prin- 
ciples, or  who  look  to  Kroad  and 
ultimate  instead  of  narrow  and  tem- 
porary results. 

To  begin  with  the  Premiership. 
It  was  the  kind  of  elevation  on 
which,  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
party  annals,  an  English  statesman 
had  least  cause  to  pride  himself. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  made  Premier  by 
Lord  Derby  much  as  Sancho  was 
made  governor  by  the  Duke.  He 
may  boast  of  havmg  been  a  Prime 
Minister,  as  King  Theodore  of  Cor- 
sica might  boast  of  having  been  a 
king,  or  Soulouque  of  Hayti  of 
having  been  an  emperor.  It  was  a 
Premiership  to  swear  by,  and  that 
is  all.  It  was  such  a  Frendership 
as  never  was  seen  before,  and  never 
will  be  seen  again.  Lord  Derby,  a 
minister  by  sufferance,  a  minister 
in  a  minority,  names  his  successor, 
whose  provisional  tenure  of  office 
was  sure  to  terminate  within  the 
year.  According  to  all  constitu- 
tional usage,  according  to  all  the 
acknowledged  rules  of  the  political 
game,  it  ought  to  have  terminated 
within  the  month.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  the  second  division  on  the 
Irish  question,  office  was  retained, 
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as  it  had  been  obtained,  upon 
false  pretences.  The  belief  that  the 
Liberal  majority  of  sixty-five  could 
be  converted  into  a  minority  by  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  implies  so  com- 
plete an  ignorance  of  the  country 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
have  been  honestly  entertained  at 
any  time.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  placed  in  an  awkward  di- 
lemma. One  of  two  things:  either  he 
confidently  asserted  what  he  knew 
to  be  unfounded,  or  he  was  grossly 
misinformed  and  grossly  ignorant 
of  what  he  ought  to  have  known. 
The  unexpected  turn  taken  by  Lan- 
cashire simply  adds  to  the  impro- 
bability of  his  having  anticipated 
a  more  favourable  result  upon  the 
whole. 

The  leading  journal  thinks  that 
his  brief  premiership  was  enhanced 
by  the  dignity  of  his  bearing.  Was 
his  bearing  dignified  when  he  wound 
up  an  important  debate  as  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  by  a  wild 
rhapsodical  charge  of  conspiracy  ? 
Were  his  confused  and  unintel- 
ligible explanations  of  what  passed 
between  himself  and  her  Majesty 
touching  his  profiered  resignation 
(which  never  was  proffered)  digni- 
fied ?  Was  the  Maundy-Thursday 
letter  dignified?  Or  was  there  a 
shade  of  dignity,  though  there  may 
have  been  a  touch  of  humorir,  in 
his  cool  assumption  at  the  Mansion 
House  that  he  should  occupy  the 
same  position  at  the  corresponding 
banquet  of  1 869  ? 

To  decide  whether  he  has  de- 
served well  of  his  party,  we  must 
inquire  how  he  found  them  and  how 
he  left  them.  He  found  them  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1 866,  firm,  strong,  confident,  united, 
and  respected,  counting  little  less 
than  300  in  their  own  ranks,  with 
an  assurance  of  sympathy  and  sup- 
port amongst  reputed  Liberals  on 
all  questions  in  which  genuine  Con- 
servatism was  involved.  They  had 
confessed  and  repented  of  the  mis- 
take they  made  in  1 859  in  initiating 


a  Reform  Bill,  and  when  they  suc- 
ceeded with  Adullamite  help  in 
displacing  the  Liberal  Government, 
they  had  the  proud  satisfiaction  of 
having  triumphed  by  the  assertion 
of  their  principles.  If  they  had 
adhered  to  those  principles,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  could 
have  been  displaced  in  1 867  ;  and 
if  they  had  been  driven  back  into 
opposition  by  adhering  to  them,  no 
Reform  Bill,  or  only  a  moderate 
Reform  Bill,  could  have  been  passed, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Irish  Church 
must  have  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

There  are  few  Conservative  can- 
didates who  will  deny  that  they 
were  placed  under  serious  disad- 
vantage during  the  election  by  their 
inabihty  to  profess  unabated  confi- 
dence in  their  chief;  and  looking 
at  the  amount  of  latent  Conserva- 
tism recently  revealed,  no  one  can 
help  seeing  that  a  good  name  to 
rally  round  was  the  one  thing  needed 
for  their  cause.  How,  then,  has 
the  party  gained  by  Mr.  Disraeli  ? 
Why,  it  has  gained  in  the  worst 
manner  in  which  it  could  have 
gained, — ^in  the  manner  best  fitted 
to  destroy  the  small  semblance  of 
principle  that  has  not  been  edu- 
cated away  : 

*  If  we  begin,  indeed,  by  inquiring 
what  Mr.  DisraeH  has  done  for  his 
party,  the  reply  will  be  incontes- 
tably  to  his  credit.  Under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  hostile  majority  in 
Parliament,  he  actually  secured  for 
the  Conservatives  two  years  and  a 
halflease  of  office.  He  has  "blooded 
the  hounds"  to  good  purpose  in- 
deed. .  .  .  He  has  taught  his  ge- 
neration that  Conservatism  may 
still  be  worth  professing  for  the 
chance  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  to 
which  few  men  are  really  indifierent. 
Rising  young  barristers  will  re- 
member that,  taking  the  last  ten 
years  together,  it  has  paid  as  well 
to  be  a  Tory  as  a  Liberal,  and  in 
all  ranks  and   callings   the  same 
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comfortable  conclusion  will  attract 
and  retain  men  in  the  political 
fidth  which  Mr.  Disraeli  represents. 
In  the  many  explanations  of  the 
Conservatiye  spirit  displayed  dnnng 
the  elections,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Conservatism  for  two 
years  together  has  been  invigorated 
by  the  pleasure  and  prizes  of  power. 
The  phenomenon  of  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment was,  at  its  first  appearance, 
resented  as  "  an  anachronism,"  but 
Mr.  Disraeli  taught  the  world  that 
it  was  nothing  short  of  a  reahty, 
that  its  vitaHty,  indeed,  was  excep- 
iaonally  strong,  and  that  no  Tory 
for  the  future  need  regard  himself 
as  hopelessly  exiled  from  the  sweets 
of  office. '* 

The  famous  (or  infamous)  Colonel 
Charteris  who  had  gained  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  the  loss  of  his 
character,  declared  late  in  life  that 
he  would  gladly  buy  it  back  at  that 
sum,  because,  with  his  enlarged  ex- 
perience, he  was  sure  he  could  make 
double  of  it.  A  similar  reflection 
may  some  time  or  other  be  forced 
(m.  the  Conservative  party ;  for  the 
same  game  cannot  be  played  over 
again  for  an  avowedly  selfish  object 
by  professed  place-hunters,  and  the 
inevitable  effect  of  government  by 
minorities  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  conviction  and  conscience  of 
the  most  obtuse.  It  simply  benefits 
the  holders  of  office,  the  dispensers 
and  recipients  of  honours,  dignities, 
titles,  and  emoluments.  As  regards 
the  bulk  of  the  party  and  their 
future,  it  is  tantamount  to  cutting 
up  the  gold-^g-laying  goose. 

<  One  remark,'  continues  Mr.  Dis- 
ndi's  eulogist  and  apologist, '  it  can- 
not be  disguised,  will  be  instantly 
suggested  by  these  considerations. 
At  what  cost  to  the  principles  of  his 
party  did  Mr.  Disraeli  render  his 
party  this  exemplary  service  ?  The 
question  is  awkward,  but  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  the  true 
answer  to  it  has  been  unaccountably 


dissembled.  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the 
head  of  the  Conservative  party, 
being  by  position  and  principle  op' 
posed  to  parliamentary  reform,  did 
bring  in  a  measure  of  reform  more 
sweeping,  and  so  far  apparently 
more  Badical,  than  that  which  had 
been  proposed  by  his  opponents. 
But  it  was  open  to  him  to  argue, 
and  in  his  own  mind  he  probably 
did  argue,  that,  if  reform  was  inevit- 
able, a  Conservative  minister  was 
perfectly  justified  in  appropriating 
the  work  to  his  own  party  for  the 
sake  of  giving  it  if  possible  a  Con- 
servative tendency.' 

In  his  own  mind  he  probably 
argued  nothing  more  than  how  he 
might  secure  a  year  or  two  of  office. 
Judging  his  Reform  Bill  by  what  it 
must  inevitably  lead  to  or  become, 
we  conceive  that  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  nximerical  majority  of 
the  nation  through  its  instrumenta- 
Hty.  Is  this,  from  the  party  point 
of  view,  a  Conservative  tendency  P 
As  for  the  Conservative  residuum, 
it  was  never  more  than  a  shallow 
delusion  and  a  pretence.  If  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  was  inevitable,  a 
Radical  measure  was  not  inevit- 
able :  the  very  Radicals  would  have 
preferred  proceeding  by  steps:  they 
would  have  taken  twenty  years  to 
reach  the  low  level  on  which  the 
leap  in  the  dark  has  landed  us. 

'  In  my  mind,'  observed  Mr.  Os- 
borne in  one  of  those  animated 
speeches  which  frequently  suggest 
valuable  truths,  'we  are  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  the  ^ture 
working  of  household  suffrage  with 
the  ratepaying  clause.  The  late 
elections  have  been  no  guide  what- 
ever as  to  what  the  future  will  be. 
The  people  have  neither  realised 
their  position  nor  recognised  their 
duties.'  The  future  to  be  confronted 
is  the  working  of  household  suffrage, 
without  the  ratepaying  clause,  when 
the  nation  is  thoroughly  roused  by 
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some  subject  that  comes  more  home 
to  their  passions  or  prejudices  than 
the  Irish  Church.  '  Of  course,'  con- 
tinues the  leading  journal,  *the 
Conservatives  would  rather  have 
kept  the  constituencies  as  they 
etood,  but  when  that  became  im- 
possible, it  was  sound  Conservative 
policy  to  convert  necessity  into  a 
virtue,  to  make  the  best  of  the  case 
as  it  stood,  and  to  secure  a  share  of 
the  political  profit  while  outbidding 
the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.'  It 
may  have  been  sound  Christian  doc- 
trine according  to  the  text,  *And 
whoever  shall  compel  thee  ix)  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.'  But  this 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which,  unfortunately,  secular  poHcy 
differs  from  Christianity.  The  Con- 
servatives had  better  have  stopped 
where  Mr.  Bright  wished  to  stop, 
instead  of  hurrying  him  along  with 
them  farther  than  he  wished  to  go. 
The  sound  constitutional  doctrine 
is  for  each  party  to  uphold  and 
carry  out  its  own  policy,  and  not  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  tiie  policy  of 
the  odier  without  at  least  honestly 
and  in  good  faith  adopting  it. 

If  the  conduct  and  the  respon- 
sibiHty  of  parliamentary  reform  had 
been  left  to  the  Reformers,  with 
the  Conservatives  watching  and 
controlling  them,  the  nation  at 
large,  as  well  as  both  sections  of 
politicians,  would  have  had  better 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. Assuming  the  Reform  Bill 
to  be  an  unqualified  good,  and  that 
it  could  only  be  carried  by  the  Con- 
servatives, it  does  not  follow  that 
ihey,  with  their  traditional  creed 
unchanged,  did  right  to  carry  it. 
It  is  a  most  mistaken  notion  that 


the  merit  of  the  doer  depends  on 
the  goodness  or  necessity  of  the 
deed,  independently  of  motives  and 
circumstances.  This  is  the  very 
&,llacy  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
made  so  startling  a  use  in  his 
memorable  vindication  of  Pontius 
Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot.*  If  a 
deed  is  necessary  and  predestined 
to  be  done,  better  stand  aloof  and 
leave  it  to  be  done  by  those  who 
approve  it  upon  principle,  and  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  work. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
genius  that  he  has  educated  an 
influential  portion  of  the  press  as 
well  as  his  party.  They  judge  him 
as  he  would  wish  to  be  judged. 
They  never  apply  a  moral  standard 
to  his  character  or  his  acts.  They 
invariably  assume  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  He  may  say 
and  do  anything  with  impunity. 
He  is  the  chartered  libertine  of  the 
poUtical  world ;  and  in  his  case 
what  is  really  the  strongest  con- 
demnation passes  current  as  a 
defence  in  full.  Whenever  his 
partisans  are  pushed  hard  by  ac- 
cumulated instances  of  calculated 
and  interested  misrepresentation  or 
apostasy,  they  retort  that  some  one 
else,  whom  they  think  as  bad  as  can 
be,  is  as  bad. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  assailed 
with  equal  vehemence,  and  with 
some  show  of  reason  so  far  as  mere 
changes  of  opinion  are  concerned. 
But  there  is  this  essential  dif- 
ference ;  his  changes  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  sincere  and  real.  No 
one  ever  accused  him  of  holding  one 
opinion  and  advocating  another. 
They  are,  moreover,  the  obvious 
result  of  reason  and  reflection,  and 


'  Hfe  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  c.  xxiv.  He  asks :  *  Could  that  be  a  crime  which  so- 
cured  for  all  mankind  eternal  joy?'  Surely  the  champion  of  the  Anglican  Church  might 
have  remembered  the  text :  '  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him :  but  woe 
unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  1  it  had  been  good  for  that  man  if 
he  had  never  been  bom  *  (Matt.  xxiv.  24).  That  a  man  who  deals  with  sacred  subjects 
like  Mr.  Disraeli,  should  be  accepted  as  the  champion  of  the  clergy,  is  a  scandal  which 
it  is  their  bounden  duty,  and  (what  is  still  more  to  the  point)  their  interest  to  shake  offi 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  history  since  the  Papal  alliance  with  the  Turks.  It  will  be  a 
heavy  item  in  the  accumulating  account  against  them  when  their  turn  comes. 
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are  oommonl J  accompanied  by  a 
self-sacrificiiig  act  of  some  sort. 
He  can  therefore  afford  to  lay  bare 
the  inmost  workings  of  his  heart 
and  mind,  which  he  has  actnallj 
just  been  doing  in  his  corioas  and 
interesting  Chapter  of  Autolno» 
grophy.  We  learn  from  it — ^what, 
indeed,  was  well  known  already  to 
all  who  cared  to  form  a  fair  estimate 
of  his  career — that  the  abandonment 
or  modification  of  his  original 
Church  and  State  theory  began 
more  than  twenty  years  smce,  and 
led  to  what  was  deemed  at  the 
time  his  nnaccoimtable  resignation 
of  office  in  1845.  We  are  further 
reminded  that  from  interval  to  in- 
terval his  friends  were  made  aware 
of  his  growing  objections  to  the 
Irish  Church,  and  that  in  1 865  he 
ma  denounced  as  the  most  dan- 
gerons  enemy  of  that  Church  by 
the  yeiy  speakers  and  writers  who 
now  complain  that  he  sprang  a 
mine  upon  them,  by  a  carefrlly 
concealed  train,  in  1 868. 

This  defence  was  superfluous,  for 
his  very  eagerness  and  impulsiye- 
neas  are  a  conclnsiye  answer  to  the 
charge ;  and  these  are  the  qualities 
whicn  haye  produced  so  much  un- 
due irritation  on  the  part  of  his  par- 
liamentary oponents,  and  exposed 
him  to  80  mucb  hostile  criticism 
from  a  fefitidious  portion  of  the 
press.  Nothing  irritates  a  certain 
class  of  minds  like  earnestness,  espe- 
cially that  glowing,  concentrated, 
all-ahsorbing  earnestness  without 
which  nothing  great  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be  accomplished,  or  even  put 
into  a  train  of  being  accomplished,  by 
one  man.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
donht  that  Clarkson  always  talking 
abont  the  slave-trade,  and  Howard 
eternally  harping  upon  prisons, 
Tf  ere  voted  bores  by  their  pleasant- 
est  and  most  polite  contemporaries. 
We  have  hei^  wits  and  scholars, 
who  cordially  sympathise  in  their 
liearts  with  the  enterprising  gallan- 
try of  the  traveller  and  the  well- 
timed  exertions  of  his  distingpiished 


friend,  rive  utterance  to  an  impatient 
wish  tioat  Dr.  Livingstone  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea,  if  they 
could  thereby  be  spared  any  more 
letters  about  him  from  Sir  Bode* 
rickMurchisoninthelVmM.  What 
wonder  then  that  gentlemen  in 
white  neckcloths  who  stroll  into 
the  House  of  Commons  to  while 
away  an  hour  or  two,  should  be 
tired  to  death  of  the  compound 
householder,  although  the  entire 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  Reform 
Bill  hung  upon  that  ill  understood 
nonentity;  not  inaptly  defined  to 
a  foreign  lady  of  rank  as  '  le  mdle 
de  la  femme  vncompriae  ?  *  Or  how 
could  the  club-loungers  be  expected 
to  enter  into  the  passionate  intensity 
of  feeling  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
played in  the  vain  contest  for  a  seat 
endeared  to  him  by  a  host  of  asso- 
ciations and  reminiscences  ?  Yet 
his  greatest  triumphs  in  the  senate 
have  been  won  by  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  with  which  he  labours  for 
what  he  deems  a  high  object,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  he  advocates 
what  he  thinks  just  and  right. 

Looking  to  the  past,  he  may  occa-^ 
sionally  be  found  wanting  in  judg- 
ment or  tact ;  but  the  past  is  no> 
unerring  criterion  in  such  mat- 
ters :  qualities  spring  up  and  ripen 
with  position  or  circumstances  : 
he  is  more  likely  to  acquire  self- 
command  with  the  Premiership,^ 
than  to  have  his  head  turned  and 
talk  rant  like  his  predecessor ; 
and  the  present  is  the  time  of 
all  others  when  his  highest  gifts, 
may  be  most  useftilly  and  effec- 
tively developed.  *  Nor,  at  such  a 
crisis,'  remarks  an  acute  writer,  *  is. 
Mr.  Gladstone  without  some  special 
qualifications  which  may  make  hint 
much  more  able  to  lead  his  party 
effectively  than  he  would  be  in 
ordinary  and  more  peaceful  times. 
He  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
shown  that  the  moment  when  he- 
can  really  lead  a  party  is  the  mo- 
nlent  when  he  has  a  new  and  defi- 
nite proposal  to  make,  and  when  he> 
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can  distance  competition  and  sOence 
opposition  by  the  boldness,  the  in- 
genuity, and  the  subtlety  of  the 
propoi^ds  he  makes,  and  the  reasons 
by  which  he  supports  them.  He 
earned  the  French  treaty  and  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties  in  spite 
of  his  own  party,  and  by  that  as- 
cendancy over  the  followers  of  the 
ministry  to  which  he  belonged 
which  he  derived  from  his  thorough 
belief  in  his  own  views,  and  from 
the  resolution  and  audacity  with 
which  he  advocated  them.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  frtunes  a  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  Irish  Church 
which  thoroughly  satisfies  him,  he 
will  put  it  forwTord  with  a  force,  a 
brilliancy,  and  an  ardour  that  will 
make  hi  party  at  once  proud  of 
their  leader  and  willingly  subject 
to  his  mastery.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  great  confidence  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  leadership,  but  at  any 
rate  we  can  conceive  that  it  will 
not  be  on  a  great  question,  and  in 
a  moment  of  excitement,  that  he 
will  break  down.'^ 

'  Humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto,'  or  *  A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that,'  might  be  Mr.  Gladstone's 
motto.  K  his  eagerness  and  ardour, 
hiafervida  visy  his  expansive  sympa- 
thies with  *our  own  flesh  and  blood,' 
— with  the  people  in  the  broadest 
acceptation  of  the  term,  have  of- 
fended some  fastidious  critics,  they 
have  gained  him  an  amount  of 
popularity  to  which  no  statesman  of 
our  time  has  approximated ;  for  the 
spell  of  Lord  Palmerston's  nameope- 
rated  within  a  Inore  select  and  much 
more  limited  circle.  Whilst  Mr. 
Disraeli's  name  was  prudently  kept 
back,  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  the  watch- 
word of  almost  every  Liberal  candi- 
date throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
Among  the  results  were  a  seat, 
unsolicited,  for  himself,  a  seat,  un- 
sohcited,  for  his  son,  and  a  majority 
of  112  distinctly  pledged  to  his 
support.     It  was  prophesied  that 


he  would  experience  great  if  not 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  owing  to 
the  conflicting  nature  and  mnlti- 
pliciiy  of  claims.  He  has  expe- 
rienced nothing  of  the  sort,  or  he 
has  managed  to  smoothe  them 
down  with  a  rapidity  which  does 
honour  to  his  powers  of  concilia- 
tion, his  temper  and  his  taci 
The  feet  is,  the  only  claims  really 
entitled  to  consideration  by  aCv 
binet  minister  are  fitness  and  effi- 
ciency ;  these  are  never  superabon- 
dant ;  and  (with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions) room  has  been  found  for  all 
whom  enlightened  public  opinion 
had  recognised  and  marked  out  for 
high  office.  To  the  accusation  that 
he  has  not  made  his  Cabinet  liberal 
enough,  he  might  reply  that  it  is 
quite  as  Liberal  as  the  new  House  of 
Commons ;  and  when  he  is  blamed 
for  not  enlisting  rising  talent,  or 
new  men  of  promise,  he  might  ex- 
claim like  Napoleon  when  Ney 
sent  for  fresh  troops  at  Waterloo: 
*  O^  veut-il  que  j'en  prenne  ?  veut-il 
quej'enfasse?'  It  was  remarked  by 
the  Pall  Mall  (Gazette  that  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  is  the  only  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  could  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office 
with  any  semblance  of  fitness  or 
propriety,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
wil^  aU  his  brilliant  abiliiy  and 
diplomatic  experience,  has  a  long- 
interrupted  acquaintance  with  the 
House  of  Commons  to  renew. 

The  various  shades  of  rational 
Liberalism  are  fairly  represented  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  Treasury  bench 
in  both  Houses  presents  an  array 
of  administrative  abiliiy  and  debat- 
ing power,  against  which  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Opposition 
will  prove  vain.  Surely  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Bright 
may  safely  defy  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  Lord  John  Manners  to 
do  their  worst ;  whilst  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Kim- 


»  Saturday  Bemew,  Dec  ^.^.^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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berley.  Lord  De  Grey,  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  need 
not  quail  before  the  chosen  band  of 
dnkes,  Lord  Malmesbnry,  or  Lord 
CaimSy  who  has  too  mnch  of  the 
technical  lawyer  in  his  composition 
eyer  to  take  high  rank  as  an  orator 
or  statesman.  The  most  formidable 
adversary  on  the  L-ish  Chnrch  qnes* 
tion  will  be  Lord  Salisbury,  but  he 
will  be  fighting  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  him  when  he  appears  as  the 
champion  of  snch  a  cause.  Nov  do 
we  agree  with  those  who,  in  the 
comparison  of  forces,  make  light 
account  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor. 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  has  all  the 
highest  qualifications  for  the  wool- 
sack; Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  would 
have  brought  to  it  the  masculine 
understanding,  the  deep  sense  of 
right,  and  the  powers  of  lucid  ex- 
position by  which  he  has  elevated 
the  bench,  along  with  the  impressive 
eloquCTiceby  which  he  is  remembered 
in  IJie  House  of  Commons  and  at 
the  bar.^  Forced  into  comparison 
with  these  two,  Lord  Hatherley  has 
been  deprived  of  his  due  meed  of 
confidence  and  appreciation ;  but 
few  lawyers  of  note  are  more  likely 
to  command  attention  on  the  great 
questions  that  are  about  to  occupy 
both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  new 
Cabinet  is  Mr.  Bright,  who  from  per- 
sonal reasons  was  unfeignedly  reluc- 
tant to  take  office.  His  reluctance 
was  overcome  by  a  deep  sense  of 
dnty,  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
norightto  shrinkfrom  responsibility 
under  the  circumstances ;  and  whilst 
one  party  are  congratulating  them- 
I  selves  on  his  co-operation,  the  other 
are  trying  to  make  political  capital 
of  it  as  committing  the  new  (Govern- 


ment to  ultra-radical  and  danger- 
ously democratic  courses.  But  they 
have  cried  *  Wolf '  too  often ;  and 
it  is  a  little  too  much  to  hear  a  cry 
of  ultra-democracy  renewed  against 
him  by  the  very  people  who  appro- 
priated the  most  democratic  of  his 
measures,  and  passed  it  in  the  most 
democratic  shape,  in  the  teeth  of 
his  repeated  protests.  And  is  there 
not  Mr.  Lowe  to  regulate  the  balance 
and  keep  matters  straight  ? — Mr. 
Lowe  who,  Liberal  to  the  backbone 
on  all  other  questions,  is  understood 
to  retain  his  declared  opinions  on 
representative  institutions  ;  who 
would  say  (as  most  of  us,  including 
Mr.  Bright,  should  be  disposed  to 
say  with  him)  that  we  have  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  levelling 
down,  and  that  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  level  up — by  education. 

It  was  the  remark  of  Greorge  TTI. 
that  when  Pitt  and  Fox  difiered,  one 
of  them  might  be  right ;  bat  that 
when  they  agreed,  they  were  sure 
to  be  both  wrong.  We  can  fancy 
an  old-fashioned  Tory,  or  even  an 
old-fashioned  member  of  Brooks's, 
applying  this  remark  to  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Lowe,  ignorant  or  for- 
getting that  Greorge  HI.  was  re- 
ferring to  the  agreement  of  the 
'mighty  chiefs'  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation and  other  questions  on 
which  they  were  united  by  their 
common  antagonism  to  bigotry. 
Looking  to  the  quality  and  sehT- 
reliant  character  of  the  minds 
brought  into  communion  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
it  may  safely  be  predicated  that 
when  they  do  agree  on  a  measure 
or  set  of  measures,  they  will  have 
reason,  argument,  and  sound  prin- 
ciple on  their  side.^ 


*  In  tiie  debate  on  Mr.  Cardwell's  India  motion  in  1858,  when  Lord  Cairns  first 
established  a  high  reputation  as  a  speaker,  it  was  a  general  subject  of  regret  on  the 
liberal  side,  that  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  was  not  there  to  answer  him. 

'  ISi.  Lowe's  address  to  his  present  constituents,  on  his  first  presenting  himself  as  a 
candidi^  was  the  clearest  and  soundest  exposition  of  rational  Liberalism  in  all  its 
hnncbes  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.    If  it  had  fedlen  under  the  notice  of  M. 

Tost  Paradol,  that  accomplished  journalist  would  have  seen  small  cause  to  wonder  at 

Lowe's  being  found  in  a  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  formation  with  Mr.  Bright,      r 
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The  Disraeli  (Joveminent  were 
wont  to  take  credit  for  administra- 
tive ability,  but  they  will  not  stand 
comparison  with  their  successors 
in  this  respect.  'Parmi  les  aveu- 
gles,  les  borgnes  sont  rois ; '  and 
the  bare  fact  of  their  putting  for- 
ward Lord  Stanley  as  their  model 
man  phows  that  they  did  not  shine 
in  departmental  work.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  said  for  him  is,  that  he 
followed,  with  rather  unequal  and 
wavering  steps,  in  the  track  marked 
out  for  hunby  Liberal  statesmanship. 
Whilst  he  kept  close  to  the  non- 
intervention policy,  he  did  neither 
good  nor  harm ;  but  his  manner  of 
mediation  in  the  Luxemburgh  affair 
was  far  from  felicitous,  although 
the  end  was  happily  atteined :  his 
hustings  utterances  on  the  East- 
em  question  have  been  positively 
miscluevous:  and  there  are  good 
reasons  to  suspect  that  his  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson 
will  end  by  proving  to  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  that  jovial,  convivial, 
post-prandial  diplomacy  is  a  mis- 
take. The  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office  have  not  passed  an  hour  too 
soon  into  the  practised  and  skilful 
hands  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

There  are  subjects,  besides  the 
American  claims,  that  will  require 
the  greatest  caution.  There  must 
be  not  the  semblance  of  a  leaning 
towards  either  Prussia  or  France  in 
their  contest  for  continental  supre- 
macy. There  must  be  no  manifes- 
tation of  sympathy,  not  the  slightest, 
with  the  French  Emperor  in  his 
arbitrary  expedients  for  the  salva- 
tion of  society,  i.e.  his  throne.  By 
the  many,  who  have  no  criterion 
but  success,  he  is  still  admired, 
much  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  admired  ; 
but  he  is  similarly  distrusted  and 
condemned  by  all  who  apply  a 
moral  criterion  to  his  career ;  and 
the  feeling  which  threw  out  Lord 
Palmers  ton's  government  in  1858 
is  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  most  high-minded  people  at  this 
hour.     The  Emperor's  dynasty  may 


or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  for 
France  or  Europe  ;  but  no  one  who 
has  studied  French  history,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  French  nation,  expects 
it  to  last  long  beyond  his  life,  if  so 
long.  To  say  that  it  is  disapproved 
.only  by  those  who  covet  power  is 
preposterous.  Its  origin,  and  its 
entourage  or  surroundings,  are  ine- 
radicable blots.  As  a  mere  point  of 
expediency,  therefore,  it  would  be 
ill-judged  in  the  extreme  to  commit 
the  British  nation  to  LnperialianL ; 
and  all  British  ministers  who  wish 
to  stand  well  with  the  Liberal  party 
had  better  keep  clear  of  Gompi^ne 
and  Fontainebleau. 

We  have  not  heard  a  cavil 
against  Lord  Granville  or  Mr. 
Goschen  in  their  respective  posts. 
Amongst  the  new  men,  high  hopes 
are  entertained  of  Mr.  Coders,  who 
is  far  firom  coming  unprepared  to 
supply  the  deficiencies,  which  he 
himself  has  largelv  aided  to  make 
known,  of  his  predecessor ;  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  any  lack  of 
discrimination  was  implied  in  the 
immediate  and  unhesitating  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Cardwell  for  the  War 
Office.  All  who  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  contracted 
somewhat  of  his  caution  and  re^ 
serve,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  was  the 
most  reverential  of  his  disciples ; 
but  caution  does  not  imply  lack  of 
moral  courage  or  firmness ;  and  no 
man  is  more  unlikely  to  give  way  to 
rank  or  social  influence  than  tlie 
new  Secretary  of  War.  If  the  War 
Office  wants  reforming,  he  will  re^ 
form  it ;  if  Sir  Henry  Storks  is 
right,  he  will  stand  by  Sir  Heniy 
Storks ;  if  the  Horse  Guards  are 
wrong,  he  will  over-rule  the  Horse 
Guards.  Public  opinion  pointed 
to  Captain  Vivian  for  the  under- 
secretaiyship,  but  if  the  War-Office 
must  be  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  better  man  for  the  post  than 
Lord  Northbrook. 

The  practical  knowledge  and 
sound  sense  of  Mr.  Bruce  will  ele- 
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vate  the  somewhat  impaired  au- 
ihontj  of  the  Home  OflBce ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  will  prevent  the  loss 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  from  being 
the  subject  of  prolonged  lamentation 
at  the  India  Board.  Mr.  Layard's 
cultivated  taste  and  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts  give  a  peculiar  fitness 
to  his  appointment  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  though  his  aid  may 
be  needed  in  debate  when  Eastern 
and  Italian  matters  are  discussed. 
Mr.  Cowper's  temporary  exclusion 
from  office  is,  we  believe,  self-im- 
posed. A  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
or  without  office,  was  pressed  on 
Lord  Russell,  and  refused  on  the 
plea  of  declining  strength. 

Men  of  sense  will  estimate  an 
office  less  by  its  conventional  rank 
than  by  its  real  importance  and  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  it.  Tried 
by  this  criterion,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  Council  is  one  which  a 
man  of  Mr.  Forster's  well-founded 
pretensions  might  creditably  accept. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
pUce,  an  under- secretaryship  with 
the  chief  in  the  Lords,  which  Mr. 
Monsell,  a  representative  man  and 
a  very  influential  one,  has  not  dis- 
dained. The  appointments  of  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  and  Mr.  Otway  are  very 
good,  although  many  think  they 
wonld  be  better  if  the  occupants 
were  to  change  places :  Mr.  Otway 
having  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  Indian  matters,  and  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  being  perhaps  better  conver- 
ant  with  foreign  politics  than  any 
I  memher  of  the  House,  except  Mr. 
i    Kinglake  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.* 

Allowing  all  possible  honour  to 
i    the  Duke  of  Abercom  as  (policy 
j    apart)   the  beau  ideal  of  a  Lord- 
'    Lieutenant,  and  without  joining  in 
the  cry  against  Lord  Mayo,  it  must 
he  admitted  on  all  hands  that  no- 
thing could  possibly  be  worse  than 
the  late  Premier's  mode  of  dealing 
with  Irish  subjects,  or  his  tone  in 


talking  of  them.  The  only  good  he 
did  was  by  precipitating  a  crisis — ^by 
bringing  all  the  wisdom,  knowledge, 
ingenuity,  and  intelligence  of  states- 
men, thinkers,  and  writers,  to  bear 
upon  Ireland  and  her  wrongs.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  choice  of  an 
Irish  Secretary  was  of  the  deepest 
moment,  and  the  reappointment  of 
Mr.  phichester  Fortescue,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  has  met  with 
decided  approval  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  He  is  not  open  to  the 
reproach  of  being  one  of  the  eleventh 
hour  men.  He  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  1 847  in  which  the  Establish- 
ment was  termed  abadge  of  conquest, 
and  a  leading  Irish  organ  remarks : 

It  IB  not  Mr.  Fortescue*s  opinion  that 
has  ripened  with  time»  or  Mr.  Fortescue's 
courage  that  has  risen  with  the  occasion. 
His  opinions  were  matured  more  than 
twenty  years  ago;  his  courage  has  never 
flagged,  and  his  purpose  has  never  been 
turnt^  anide.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  em- 
pire that  has  ripened ;  it  is  the  courage  of  the 
party  that  has  risen,  and  it  is  a  proud  thing, 
after  all,  for  Mr.  Fortescue  that  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  eventful  period  we  have  been 
traversing  since  1847  has  brought  the 
greatest  intelligences  and  noblest  natures 
in  England,  followed  bv  the  whole  power 
of  British  opinion,  to  tLe  same  platform, 
and  no  other,  which  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Fortescue  in  his  early  manhood  twenty 
years  ago.  He  is  now  enabled  to  pronounce 
the  Church  question  'ripe  for  decisive  set- 
tlement,' and  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
time  when  *•  the  system  of  Protestant  As- 
cendancy, as  embodied  in  the  Establishment, 
shall  hefinalfy  extinguished* 

That  he  sees  the  question  in  ita 
true  light,  and  is  prepared  to  grap- 
ple with  it,  may  be  collected  from 
one  of  his  recent  speeches  to  his 
constituents : 

'  It  is  a  question  of  vital,  impor- 
tance to  the  political  life  of  Ireland. 
To  my  mind  it  is  not  essentiisilly  an 
ecclesiastical,  much  less  essentially 
a  religious  question.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  religions.  No  question  is 
raised  whatever  as  to  the  compara- 


*  We  may  refer  to  his  AJ^Mical  Survei/f  just  published,  in  which  a  masterly  view  is 
taken  of  the  condition,  prospects,  and  relations  to  one  another,  of  all  the  leading  countries. 
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tive  truth  of  the  various  forms  of 
Christianity  which  coexist  in  this 
country.  No,  gentlemen;  it  is  a 
question  of  poUtical  and  social  jus- 
tice ;  it  is  a  question  which  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  history  of  our 
country — it  is  a  question  between 
equality — fi^e  and  equal  citizenship 
on  the  one  hand,  and  distinction  of 
class  and  caste  on  the  other.  Gen- 
tlemen, those  who  have  not  studied 
the  subject — those  who  have  not 
lived  in  this  country,  and  do  not 
know  personally  or  by  tradition  its 
condition  in  the  last  few  generations, 
can  hardly  form  a  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  formed  an  in- 
ferior c€iste  in  their  own  country. 
We  read  much  of  the  history  of 
Ireland  in  the  last  century  ;  of  the 
eflTorts  of  Grattan  and  Flood  and 
Charlemont  in  favour  of  hberty; 
but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  all 
this  political  strife,  and  all  these 
struggles,  were  confined  to  the  mi- 
nority— solely  the  minority — of  the 
Irish  people.  All  the  time  that 
these  questions  were  being  agitated, 
the  Protestant  colony,  as  it  were, 
in  Ireland,  was  everything,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  outside  was 
nothing.  That  was  the  state  of 
things  which  existed,  and  it  is  not 
yet  entirely  at  an  end.  The  fact  is 
that  to  many  Protestant  minds  the 
idea  of  equality  seems  something 
shocking  and  startling.  Such  minds 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  Many 
of  them  stiU  fancy  that  not  to  be 
in  the  ascendant  is  to  be  degraded, 
and  that  not  to  be  dominant  is  to 
be  oppressed.' 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  or  to  avoid  dwelling  on 
wrongs  of  old  standing.  Nor  can 
the  term  '  badge  of  conquest  '  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  phrase  in  this 


argument.  On  the  contrary  it  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  the 
objects  of  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  will  not  be  attained— 
indeed  can  hardly  be  understood— 
without  bearing  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  revenues,  glebes,  and 
churches  of  the  Establishment  were 
forcibly  taken  from  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics and  bestowed  by  right  of  con- 
quest on  the  Anglicans.  Proofs 
abound  in  Macaulay  and  Fronde, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  reverting  to 
history.  The  bare  fact  that  in  Ire- 
land there  are  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  Catholics,  and  little  more 
than  half  a  million  of  Anglicans  or 
Protestant  Episcopalians — ^the  pro- 
portion being  nearly  as  nine  to  one 
— is  quite  decisive  on  the  point;  for 
it  will  hardly  be  said  that  what  was 
once  a  majority  of  Anglicans  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minority  by  con- 
version.* 

The  sole  explanation  is  that, 
instead  of  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation adopting  the  new  faith  as 
in  England,  it  was  only  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Pale,  the  settlers  or 
colonists,  who  did  so.  The  native 
population  adhered  steadily  to  the 
old  £aith,  and  the  new  never  made 
way  amongst  them  except  under 
the  escort  of  the  bayonet  and  the 
drum.  During  the  short  reign  of 
James  11.,  they  resumed  by  force 
what  had  been  taken  by  force,  but 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  with  its 
material  results,  was  triumphantly 
and  definitively  restored  in  1689. 
The  prescriptive  title  of  the  Irish 
Church,  therefore,  is  less  than  two 
hundred  years  old;  and  no  title 
can  be  properly  termed  prescriptive 
which  begins  by  a  State  donation 
or  a  parliamentary  grant.  What 
the  State  or  Parliament  has  given, 
the  State  or  Parliament  can  take 
away ;  and  so  long  as  the  vested  in- 
terests of  individuals  arc  respected, 


*  The  census  of  186 1  petumg  593,357  as  nominally  belonging:  to  the  F 
The  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  has  been  almost  uniform' 
and  is  greater  at  the  present  than  at  any  antecedent  period.         ^^  . 
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the  principle  of  property  is  in  no 
part  infringed  or  impaired  ;  for  the 
Church  is  not  a  corporation ;  and, 
collectavelj  considered,  is  incapable 
of  holding  property  in  any  shape. 

One  way  of  preserving  these  in- 
terests in  the  case  before  us  would 
be  simply  to  enact  that  no  future 
vacancy  in  any  Irish  Church  pre- 
ferment should  be  filled  up,  and 
that  all  the  present  holders  or  in- 
combents  should  be  left  in  full 
|K)ssession  for  their  respective  lives. 
But  this  mode  of  subjecting  the 
Establishment  to  a  slow  process 
of  deperition,  instead  of  killing 
it  outiight,  would  be  approved  in 
no  quarter.  It  would  not  satisfy 
the  urgent  imperative  demand  for 
equality;  and  it  would  place  the 
Church  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  able  to  rouse  the  religious 
ardour  of  her  congregations  as  they 
might  be  roused  by  a  simultaneous 
appeal  to  all  of  them  at  once.  A 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether  may  be  required  to  supply 
the  void  made  in  the  hierarchy,  the 
discipline,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  in  the  funds. 

Disestablishment  might  be  com- 
pleted without  touching  pecuniary 
or  material  interests  at  all,  by  simply 
severing  the  connection  with  the 
State,  but  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  are  only  means  to  an 
end,  namely,  religious  equality,  and 
diBestablishment  by  itself  would  do 
little  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  end.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore, 
following  or  contained  in  the  Dis- 
establishment Act,  an  enactment 
that,  dating  firom  an  early  day,  the 
entire  revenues,  lands,  advowsons. 


glebes,  and  parsonages  shall  be 
vested  in  Commissioners,  who  are 
forthwith  to  proceed  to  value  the 
life  interests  and  claims,  which 
might  be  satisfied  by  life  pensions, 
or  capitalised  and  paid  off  at  once. 
Life  pensions  payable  out  of  the  fund 
constituted  by  the  Appropriation 
Act  or  any  public  fund,  might  be 
thought  to  savour  of  endowment, 
though  not  logically  open  to  that 
objection,  if  no  duty  was  attached 
to  them,  and  here  the  precedent  of 
Canada  may  afford  a  hint.  When 
the  Canadian  Church  was  disen- 
dowed, the  claimants  received  the 
value  of  their  interests  in  gross 
sums.  These,  we  believe,  they  all 
handed  over  to  a  Church  Societ}^ 
which  guaranteed  them  their  prior 
incomes,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  due  performance  of  divine 
service  and  the  wonted  duties  of 
the  clergy.*  This  being  a  local 
and  peculiar  arrangement,  wo 
merely  refer  to  it  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, and  we  conceive  that,  if  the 
principle  of  disendowment  is  to  be 
fairly  and  logically  carried  out, 
no  return  in  the  shape  of  service 
or  duty  should  be  exacted  from 
the  recipients  of  the  compensa- 
tion, whatever  shape  it  may  assume. 
K  a  due  return  is  exacted,  the 
simultaneous  appeal  to  the  com- 
munity wild  be  prevented  or  blunted 
precisely  as  if  the  existing  incum- 
bencies were  permitted  to  die  out. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  expressed  too  hasty 
a  judgment  on  this  point.  In  his 
speech  on  March  30,  he  said,  '  I 
apprehend  it  is  quite  clear — indeed 
I  assume  without  argument— that 


'  The  commutation  took  place  under  an  Act  of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  18  Vict.,  c  i. 
^y  section  3  it"  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  consent  of  the  *  parties  and 
hwiies'  sererally  interested.  The  *  bodies  *  were  held  to  mean  in  each  case  the  bishop 
•>f  ihp  diocese,  and  he  refused  his  consent  unless  the  holder  of  the  life  interest  consented 
to  pay  over  the  principal  sum  of  his  commutation  to  the  Church  Society,  accepting  from 
'hat  Society  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  an  annuity  equal  to  the  original  income. 
The  Church  Society  is  a  voluntary  association  in  each  diocese,  incorporated  as  a  joint 
st4)ck  society  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  management  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  within  the  diocese.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  1 8  Vict,  rendering  compulsor}' 
on  the  clergy  the  continuance  of  the  performance  of  their  clerical  duties  in  return 
tJcir  life  annuities,  although  that  performance  was  virtually  required. 
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when  you  say  you  will  respect  vested 
interests,  you  do  not  intend  to  say 
that  you  will  give  to  the  bishop  and 
the  clergy,  for  doing  nothing,  in- 
comes which  they  now  receive  under 
an  engagement  to  do  something. 
Their  duties  to  their  flocks,  slight 
as  they  may  be  in  some  cases,  one- 
rous in  others,  would  still  remain ; 
and  those  gentlemen  would  still  be 
available,  and  remain  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  religious  communion 
to  which  they  belong,  for  their  lives, 
even  after  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church.'  Engaged,  if  you  like, 
but  not  legally  engaged,  or  a  satis- 
factory settlement  will  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  and  the  voluntary 
provision  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after  them  will  be  seriously  dimi- 
nished. 

The  property  of  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment is  valued  at  about  sixteen 
millions  sterling  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. To  complete  the  commu- 
tation off-hand,  a  loan  of  half  that 
amount  would  probably  suffice. 
Twenty  millions  were  voted  with- 
out hesitation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

In  our  opinion  Irish  Anglicans 
must  be  left  to  do  at  once  what  the 
Irish  Catholics,  the  English  and 
Scotch  Catholics,  the  Scotch  and 
Colonial  Episcopalians,  the  various 
and  numerous  Dissenting  commu- 
nities in  every  quarter  of  the  realm, 
and  (above  all)  the  Free  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  have  done  and  are  doing 
without  a  murmur :  if  they  want 
spiritual  teachers  and  advisers,  or 
if  they  cannot  do  without  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons,  they  must  pay 
for  them. 

We  say,  above  all,  the  Free  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  for  this  strikes  us  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  creation  of 
religious  enthusiasm  recorded  in 
modem  history.  It  proves  that 
the  feeling,  impulse,  or  principle 
that  raised  cathedrals  and  founded 
monasteries,  has  survived  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  haply  too 
deeply  planted  in   the   mind  and 


heart  of  man  to  be  chilled  or  neu- 
tralised by  the  materialism  of  which 
our  generation  is  accused.  If  the 
Irish  Episcopalians  have  inherited 
a  spark  of  it,  if  their  religion  be 
anything  better  than  a  cloak  for  in- 
tolerance and  a  byword  for  ascen- 
dancy, they  will  come  forward  with 
one  accord  to  reinstate  their  Estab- 
lishment, or  rather  to  keep  it 
intact  in  its  utility,  if  not  in  its 
splendour  and  its  pride.  Let  ns, 
at  all  events,  hear  no  more  of  their 
superiority  in  territorial  wealth  and 
social  standing  and  importance,  or 
of  their  devotion  to  the  Reformed 
Faith,  if  they  fall  below  the  stan- 
dard of  a  people  with  such  com- 
paratively limited  resources  as  the 
Scotch. 

Let  it  further  be  observed  that 
they  start  with  advantages  which 
none  of  the  other  self-relying  com- 
munities possessed.  These  advan- 
tages were  not  over-estimated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  when  he  said  that,  under 
any  mode  of  settlement,  nearer  two 
thirds  than  three  fifths  of  the  pro- 
perty would  practically  be  left  to 
them.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
various  holy  and  dignified  reci- 
pients of  the  compensation  money 
will  immediately  walk  off  with  it, 
leaving  the  scenes  of  their  pious 
labours,  their  palaces,  deaneries  and 
parsonage  houses,  without  casting 
one  longing  lingering  look  behind  ; 
though  we  have  heard  threats  of 
emigration  to  Canada  and  the  Lord 
knows  where,  when  the  crowning 
degradation  of  equality  shall  be  com- 
plete. We  should  expect  honest, 
not  to  say  pious,  men  would  volun- 
teer to  do  an  occasional  day's  work 
for  their  pay,  although  no  legal 
obligation  were  attached  to  it ;  and 
that  plenty  of  all  ranks  would  con- 
sequently be  found  to  continue  the 
church  sci*vices  without  any  ex- 
hausting call  on  the  purses  of  the 
laity.  Is  it  expecting  too  much 
from  the  habitual  exponents  of  the 
virtues  of  self-denial  and  self-sa- 
crifice, to  yniig^ijcfthat  with  wealthy 
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prelates  set^g  the  example,  thej 
maj  help  to  found  a  chnrch-snp- 
portiDg  fond  with  their  compensa- 
tion money  ? 

The  estimated  valne  of  the  pri- 
\'ate  advowsons  (309  in  lay  pa- 
tronage), also,  will  flow  naturally 
towards  this  fund ;  and  it  is  to  he 
hoped  that  some  means  will  he  foand 
of  effecting  the  required  equality 
without  selling,  or  appropriating  to 
lay  purposes,  the  parsonages  and 
glebes  in  parishes  where  a  resident 
clergyman  is  required.  There  is 
no  inequality  more  obyious  than 
that  of  the  house  accommodation 
afforded  to  the  priest  as  compared 
with  the  parsonages.  It  might  be 
partially  removed  by  supplying 
parsonages  for  priests  wherever 
the  Catholics  constituted  a  decided 
majority  of  the  parishioners.  But 
here  we  are  met  by  the  dogged  de- 
termination of  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  Scotch  to  consent  to  no 
new  endowment  of  any  kind,  and 
most  especially  to  no  endowment  for 
Catholics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholics  will  consider  no  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  that  leaves  com- 
fortable parsonages  to  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  with  their  own  clergy 
unhoused  except  at  the  expense 
of  their  flocks.  Although  they 
refuse  pecuniary  provision  in  the 
way  of  stipend  or  salary,  they 
would  not  refiise  grants  for  schools, 
churches,  and  house  accommoda- 
tion; and  if  their  views  in  this 
respect  were  frankly  met,  the  work 
of  disendowment  might  proceed 
without  any  of  the  harshest  con- 
sequences which  it  will  otherwise 
entaiL  It  will  be  a  harsh,  though 
inevitable,  deduction  from  the  broad 
principle  of  equality  to  take  away 
jrlebes  and  parsonages,  or  compel 
their  repurchase,  in  parishes  where 
a  resident  clergyman  is  required. 
It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped^  there- 
fore, that  no  narrow  bigotry,  no 
antipopish  prejudice,  will  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
promise    on    such    a    point.      As 


truly  observed  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  it 
is  essentially  a  political  question 
that  we  are  discussing,  and  any  re- 
ference to  the  character  or  tendency 
of  Catholicism  will  simply  confuse 
the  controversy.  One  thing  is 
clear.  The  power  of  the  priesthood 
has  uniformly  increased  all  over  the 
world  by  enabling  them  to  say  that 
they  are  unfairly  treated  or  op- 
pressed. 

Here,  too,  it  is  not  only  the  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Anglicans  that  ai*e 
interested.  The  Irish  Presbyterians 
will  point  to  the  places  of  worship, 
house-accommodation,  and  stipends, 
which  they  have  been  driven  to 
supply  out  of  their  own  funds : 
they  will  ask  why  a  disendowed 
clergy  should  be  better  off;  or  why, 
if  the  Anglicans  are  to  retain  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  property,  a  coun- 
terbalancing equivalent  should  not 
b^  conferred  on  them  (the  Presby- 
terians) for  the  better  support  of 
/;heir  ministers.  This  demand  will 
be  vastly  Strengthened,  it  will  be- 
come imperative,  if  the  Regium 
Donum  is  withdrawn.  The  claims 
of  the  Catholics  will  be  similarly 
strengthened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth.  States- 
men should  not  be  staggered  by 
old  prejudices  or  phrases,  or  be 
restricted  by  logical  deductions. 
If  equality  is  to  be  literally  en- 
forced, not  even  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  can  be  left  to  the  Angli- 
cans. All  things  considered,  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  leave  them  not 
only  the  ecclesiastical  fabrics  where 
they  are  wanted,  but  the  glebes  and 
parsonages,  and  to  employ  a  portion 
of  the  appropriation  fund  in  placing 
all  the  leading  denominations  of 
Irish  religionists  as  far  as  possible 
on  a  par  in  this  respect.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  the  ap- 
plication of  the  surplus  to  mere 
secular  purposes,  when  the  demands 
of  religion,  independently  of  sects, 
have  been  equitably  supplied. 

In  almost  any  conceivable  con- 
tingency, the  Anglican  community, 
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we  repeat,  will  start  afresh   under 
fairer  auspioes  than  any  other  com- 
munity not  founded  by  the  State. 
The  founders  of  the  Free  Kirk  had 
everything  to  supply:  places  of  wor- 
ship, manses,  and  provision  for  their 
ministers,  most  of  whom  were  sud- 
denly reduced  to  poverty  by  separa- 
tion from  the  Establishment.   Mark 
the  widely  different  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Irish  Episcopalians 
will   be  placed  face  to  face   with 
the  voluntary  system.     They  will 
have     churches,    they    may    have 
parsonages,   and   not  one  of  their 
clergy,    from    the    highest  to    the 
lowest,   will   be  subjected   to    any 
pecuniary  sacrifice.     He  will  have 
the     same    income,     or    the    full 
value   of   his  life  interest    in   his 
pocket,  and  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  pursuinghis  vocation  with 
an   addition   to    his    means  if    he 
chooses  to  make  a  bargain  with  bis 
flock.      A   Protestant   landlord  in 
Ireland,  living   amongst  Catholics 
and  wanting  divine  service  for  his 
family,  will  be  no  worse  off  than  a 
Catholic  landlord  in  most  districts  of 
England ;  and  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  inconvenience  he  may  ex- 
perience from  his  insulated  position 
will  be  the  unreasonableness  of  ex- 
pecting that  a  clergyman  shall  be 
paid  for  him.     K  there  are  Protes- 
tants enough  to  require  a  resident, 
the  burthen  will  be  shared  amongst 
them  and  will  be  light. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  religious 
communities.  Self-supporting,  self- 
rel3riiig,  and  self-governing,  we  an- 
ticipate no  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  replacing  the  present  system  of 
Church  government.  If  they  can 
keep  order  and  enforce  discipline 
with  the  aid  of  the  common  law, 
why  cannot  a  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Church  do  the  same?  The  Epi- 
scopalians of  Scotland,  with  seven 
bishops  and  one  hundred  and  fifby 
presbyters,  are  wholly  disconnected 


from  the  State.    So,  we  need  hardly 
add,  are  the  Episcopalians  of  the 
New  World.     If  we  are  not  misin- 
formed, the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland  is  regulated  by 
internal    organisation,    with    little 
more  than  nominal  reference  to  the 
Pope ;    and    discipline   is   actually 
more  strictly  enforced  by  almost 
all    the    self-supporting    and    self- 
governing   churches   and  religious 
communities    than   under   the  Es- 
tablishment.    The  reason  is  clear. 
The    connection    with     the     Stale 
necessarily  introduces  more  or  less 
of  the   political   element   into  the 
composition  and  organisation  of  the 
clergy.     They  are  neither  selected, 
distributed,  nor  controlled  as  they 
would    be   if    that    element    were 
eliminated.     There  would  then  be 
no  cures  of  souls,  much  less  bishop- 
rics or  deaneries,  conferred  or  with- 
held from   party  motives,  and  the 
result  would  be  seen  in  increased 
respect  and  influence.     Their  social 
status    might    be    safely    left    to 
courtesy  ;  and  no  one  who  has  seen 
how  a  Catholic  Archbishop  is  re- 
ceived in  an  English  drawing-room, 
will  tremble  lest  the  distinguished 
prelates  who  now  adorn  the  Irish 
episcopal    bench    should    undergi) 
any  mortifying  diminution  of  con- 
ventional    rank     by    disestablish- 
ment. 

A  conclusive  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion that  discipline  will  be  weakened 
or  the  Episcopal  Church  divided  by 
disestablishment,  has  been  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  in  an  admirable  charge 
delivered  on  the  30th  June  last,  and 
recentiy  published. ^  Here  is  one 
striking  passage : 

If  there  be  any  doubt  or  suspicion  on  this 
head,  ought  not  all  reasonable  men  to  be 
willing  to  learn  from  experience ;  for  is 
there  any  safer  or  more  trustworthy  guide? 
It  is  now  more  than  eighty  years  since  the 
United  States  became  independent.  The 
breach  between  the  mother  and  the  child 


*  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Fredericton.  Delivered  at  his  Kifrbth 
Triennial  Visitation  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Portland,  St.  John,  June  30,  186JJ,  by 
John,  Bishop  of  Fredericton.    London,  Macniillan  and  Co.,  1868. 
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took  place  under  manifestations  of  exceeding 
bitterness  towards  the  Church  of  England, 
ibr  abnost  all  Churchmen  were  on  the  side 
of  the  king's  goremment;  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  seTeranee,  and  the  total 
disruption  of  all  connection  between  the 
tvo  countries,  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
grown  up,  perfectly  independent,  except 
that  she  received  her  episcopacy  through 
Scotland  and  England,  that  is,  from  one 
Chinch  unestablished,  and  from  another 
established  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  so  many 
circumstances  adverse  to  union,  the  Church 
of  the  United  States  is  in  closer  bonds  of 
oommunion  with  the  Church  of  England 
than  ever.  Prelates  and  presbyters  meet 
uQ  equal  terms  in  both  countries;  our 
general  conditions  of  communion  are  the 
«nie;  our  Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  in 
the  most  important  respects,  are  the  same ; 
and  all  this  without  one  court  of  law  or 
one  act  of  parliament  having  any  influence 
on  the  matter. 

With  this  remarkable  fact  lying  at  our 
rety  doors,  why  should  we  imagine  it 
a  work  of  great  difficulty,  in  a  colony, 
vhere  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such 
temporal  difficulties  will  occur  again,  to 
presenre  the  spiritual  union  between  the 
mother  Church  and  our  own?  Or  why 
should  we  imagine  that  on  an  appeal  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Privy  Council  our  whole 
Uiih  and  our  entire  spiritual  condition 
depends?  It  seems  to  show  very  little 
reliance  in  ourselves  if  we  cannot  hope  to 
be,  at  least,  as  loyal  to  the  Prayer  Book  as 
the  repnblicans  of  the  United  States.  Mon- 
archy and  the  decrees  of  the  judicial  courts 
have  done  nothing  to  retain  them  in  their 
Npiritnal  allegiance.  We  have,  again,  a  like 
experience  on  the  British  territory.  All 
the  dioceses  of  Canada,  without  any  ques- 
tion of  party,  have  accepted  the  situation. 

Sopposing  it  were  the  design  of  any  one 
or  more  bishops,  or  any  number  of  dergy, 
to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  their  Church,  or 
to  tyrannise  over  the  consciences  of  any  of 
ihnr  brethren,  could  they  have  invented  a 
more  preposterous  plan  '&an  to  call  together 
nipresentatives  of  all  the  clergy  and  laity 
'l«rted  annually  for  this  purpose?  The 
Ushop,  who  presides  over  the  synod,  is  but 
uoe  amongst  many,  and  he  has  no  legisla- 
tite  power.  Even  if  the  clergy  were  willing 
to  forge  chains  for  their  own  thraldom,  the 
laity,  who  have  equal  rotes,  may  surely  be 
irofaed  to  preserve  liberty.  But  if  neither 
clergy  nor  laity  can  be  trusted,  in  what  a 
Helpless  state  of  imbecility  and  ignorance 
*loe«  this  yoke  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  suppose  clergy  and  laity  to  be? 
The  whole,  however,  is  a  mere  illusion, 
ontodicted  by  all  the  known  facta  of  the 
<^^  and  grounded  on  the  meanest  and 
iMrt  unworthy  suspicion  of  others. 


What  ahsarditj  can  be  greater  than 
to  declare  the  Establishment  neces- 
sary to  discipline,  when  we  know 
that  its  discipline  is  in  the  most 
relaxed  state,  or  to  uniformity  op 
concord  when  we  see  the  English 
Church  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine 
quarrels,  divided  and  subdivided 
into  sects?  As  for  the  connection 
with  the  State,  what,  as  we  formerly 
suggested,  are  the  most  glaring  of 
its  outward  and  visible  signs  but 
the  regulation  of  doctrine  by  Lord 
Westbury,  and  the  appointment  of 
bishops  and  archbishops  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  P 

Much  will  depend  on  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Government  proposals 
will  be  met.  If  the  Opposition 
will  lend  their  aid  to  allay  bigotry, 
above  all  to  mitigate  the  No  Popery 
prejudice,  a  compromise  may  be 
effected  which  will  soflen  down  the 
harshest  features  of  disendowment; 
but  if,  *  educated '  for  the  purpose, 
they  should  succeed  in  exasperating 
the  religious  antagonism  of  the  two 
extreme  parties,  they  will  simply 
aggravate  the  evil  of  changes  which 
they  will  prove  impotent  to  avert. 
Their  clerical  friends  will  be  tho 
sufferers.  It  will  be  the  case  of  the 
Sibylline  books  over  again.  If  the 
Irish  Episcopalians  refuse  the  first 
offer,  they  will  never  get  so  good  a 
one  again. 

The  Irish  Church  question  will 
be  what  Reform  was — the  allotted 
task,  perhaps  the  Sisyphaean  labour 
or  stumbling  block  of  the  ministry, 
or  successive  ministries,  till  it  is 
settled.  Mr.  Disraeli  would  like  to 
bring  about  a  division  and  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  such  as 
signalised  the  three  last  sessions, 
with  the  view  of  coming  in  again 
with  a  minority  and  converting  it 
in  his  own  peculiar  fashion  into  a 
majority.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  late  *  blooding,'  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  leading  journal,  we 
doubt  whether  the  elite  of  his  shat^ 
tered  band  would  stand  by  him,  and 
weshould  think  that  the  half-hearted  ^ 
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Liberals  received  during  the  election 
a  lesson  which  will  prevent  them 
from  again  gathering  in  the  tea-room 
or  the  Cave. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks is  to  familiarise  the  public 
mind  with  what  is  really  meant  by 
and  involved  in  disestablishment 
and  disendowment.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  anticipate  what  the  Gro- 
vemment  scheme,  not  yet  matured 
enough  to  be  submitted  for  critical 
examination,  may  turn  out.  The 
elaboration  of  the  details  will  be 
the  main  difl&culty,  but  this  ground 
of  objection  can  hardly  be  made 
available  by  those  who  approve  the 


Report  of  the  Irish  Church  Com- 
mission, nor  by  any  who  are  not 
prepared  to  maintain  the  Irish 
Establishment  intact ;  for  the  de- 
tails of  any  modified  scheme  of  re- 
form will  be  found  more  difficult  to 
settle  than  those  of  a  complete  and 
sweeping  one.  The  Commissioners, 
moreover  (as  Lord  Derby  had  done 
before  them)  tacitly  surrender 
every  leading  principle,  and  almost 
every  argument  from  custom,  pre- 
scription, and  expediency,  on  or  b\' 
which  so  anomalous  an  institution 
can  be  plausibly  maintained  or 
justified. 


DEAN  MILMAK— NOTE. 

In  an  article  on  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  December  number 
of  this  Magazine,  it  was  said  that  the  Dean  had  compressed  his  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  omitting  many  interesting  details,  out  of  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  his  publisher.  The  writer  desires  to  express  his  regret 
for  having  made  a  statement  which,  correct  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  he 
has  discovered  to  be  unfounded.  No  opinion  of  the  kind  was  ever  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Murray,  and  if  the  Dean  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  the  advice  of  any  one  in  such  a  matter,  it  was  the  advice  of  another 
person. 
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SUDDEN  as  a  flash  of  lightning 
*at  midnight^  this  Abyssinian 
'campaign  promoted  the  corps  of 
'  Bojal  Engineers  from  darkness  to 
*day-%ht. 

*In  the   London  War    Office— 

*  strange  to  record — ^it  had  in  former 

'ages  been  a  time-honoured  axiom, 

*ihat  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 

'attack   and    defence    of    fortified 

'places,  of  the  application  and  con- 

'struction  of  field-works,  bridges, 

'pontoons,     roads,    water-supply, 

'  Burveying,    sketching,    signalling, 

'&c.,  rendered  an  officer  of  Engi- 

^neeiB  incompetent  to  command  an 

*army  in  the    field — for   the  very 

'  reason  ezpoxmded  by  Festus,  when, 

*with  a  loud  voice,  he  exclaimed, 

"'Paul,   thou   art  beside  thyself; 

'too  much  learning  hath  made  thee 

'mad I"    But  the  Abyssinian  cam- 

'l*ip^  conducted  throurfiout  all 

*ite  Tamifications  by  an  Engineer, 

'  lias  indisputably  established,  that  in 

'  that  competitive  examination  which 

*iii  the  council  of  statesmen  must 

'lienceforth  guide  their  selection  of 

'the  fittest  officer  to  command  an 

'expedition,  or  to  defend  the  mother 

'comitry,  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 

'neers  can  no  longer  be  excluded.' 

The  honoured  hand  that  a  few 


months  since  wrote  thus  in  praise  of 
Lord  Napier,  and  the  service  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  that  of  one, 
who,  though  better  known  as  the 
lightest  and  most  agreeable  of  liv- 
ing essayists,  began  life  himself  as 
an  officer  of  Engineers.  As  he  lefb 
this  service  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  it  is  not  so  surprising,  perhaps, 
that  Sir  Francis  Head  should  have 
shared  in  the  popular  behef — a 
behef  which  his  newly  published 
work  fully  corrects — iJbiat  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  British  engineer 
had  held  a  soldier's  most  important 
trust,  the  command  of  an  army. 
Yet  before  his  eulogy  of  Napier 
had  appeared  in  the  Times,  a  work 
had  been  written  which,  from  its 
title,  ^  would  seem  to  be  devoted  to 
an  earher  campaign,  in  which  an 
engineer  was  the  sole  general — a 
campaign  where  the  enemy  was 
vastly  more  numerous,  the  powers 
of  the  commander  more  limited,  the 
supplies  scantier,  the  support  more 
uncertain,  the  reward,  oh !  how 
infinitely  less,  than  in  the  case  of 
Abyssinia.  And  the  issues !  Who 
shall  compare  the  punishment  of  the 
drunken  tyrant  of  Magdala,  and  the 
rescue  of  a  dozen  British  captives 
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from  his  grasp ;  or  eyen  the  assertion 
of  the  greatness  of  British  power,  of 
the  re&ty  of  our  Eastern  resources, 
and,  best  of  all,  of  our  moderation ; 
with  the  accomplishment  of  a  task 
which  restored  tranquillity  to  an 
empire  whose  population  outnum- 
bers that  of  Europe,  repaired  her 
desolate  cities,  and  gave  her  toiling 
millions  of  peasantiy  the  longed-for 
peace,  waiting  for  which  in  vain, 
they  had  ceased  to  till  their  pater- 
nal lands,  lest  they  should  but  be 
offering  fresh  temptations  to  the 
spoiler?  And  in  accomplishing 
this  great  achievement  a  greater 
stiU  was  wrought.  The  victories 
of  the  young  Engineer-General 
of  China  shook  to  its  Ml  the 
foul  fabric  of  a  blasphemous  reli- 
gion, which  at  one  time  had  threat- 
ened to  take  rank  in  importance 
with  those  of  Buddha  and  Brahma, 
and  whose  head  had  aspired  to 
usurp  the  most  ancient  of  earthly 
thrones,  under  the  claim  of  a  pre- 
tended revelation. 

Was  Sir  F.  Head,  when  he  wrote, 
last  August,  the  words  we  have 
quoted,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
achievements  of  Gordon  against  the 
Taipings  ?  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
this;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  he  had  given  them  their  just 
weight,  or  had  even  read  the  account 
of  them  which  Mr.  Wilson's  book 
contains,  buried,  as  it  is,  among 
other  less  stirring  matter.  For  this  is 
one  fault  of  the  work  we  have  men- 
tioned. That  which,  from  the  title, 
should  have  been  the  main  subject, 
is  so  obscured  by  details  often  hiHe 
relevant,  that  the  reader  who  desires 
to  know  the  plain  story  of  Gordon's 
campaign,  may  leave  the  volume  at 
its  end,  with  confused  impressions 
of  the  Chinese  system  of  philosophy, 
the  foreign  policy  of  Pekin,  the 
ability  of  the  arch-impostor  and  his 
generals,  the  superiority,  in  a  sense,  of 
Chinese  officialdom  to  that  of  Europe, 
and  a  dozen  other  interesting  colla- 
teral subjects,  but  without  having 
thoroughly  grasped  that  which  he 


came  to  seek.  As  Mr.  Wilson  most 
truly  remarks  in  his  introduction,  the 
book  should  have  been  written  in 
three  volumes  at  the  least.  We 
cannot  expect  to  learn  froia  himself 
that  the  attempt  to  cram  all  the 
intended  matter  into  one,  has  spoilt 
the  whole  as  a  general  work  of  refer- 
ence, whilst  it  has  confrisedand  made 
tame  his  narrative  of  that  single 
episode  of  recent  Chinese  history 
which,  in  the  first  page  of  his  intro- 
duction, he  declares  to  be  ^  the  topic 
of  this  book.'  It  is  not  our  business 
or  wish  to  discuss,  at  any  length, 
what  the  writer  has  intended  for  the 
philosophic  accompaniment  of  his 
particular  task.  He  seems  to  us  to 
nave  said  a  great  deal  too  much,  or 
not  enough,  when  he  hints  (p.  11) 
that  the  Chinese  empire  is  founded 
on  principles  similar  to  those  sha- 
dowed in  Plato's  Republic ;  or  de- 
clares (p.  19)  that  the  ordinary 
Chinaman  is  universally  so  educated 
as  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  his  government;  or  states  (p.  360) 
the  paradox  that  the  in&nticide  of 
China  '  does  not  arise  from  any  ten- 
dency among  the  Chinese  to  destroy 
infSmts ;'  or  finally  winds  up  his 
book  with  the  alarming,  but  some- 
what vague  declaration  that,  in 
(Jreat  Britain,  'there  must  be  a 
return  to  some  connection  between 
its  higher  intelligence,  and  the 
wielding  of  its  power,  otherwise  it 
will  soon  share  the  fSate  of  Carthage 
and  Venice,  of  Spain  and  Holland.* 
A  writer  who  is  capable  of  putting 
down  on  paper  such  nonsense  as 
this,  unconscious  that  he  is  merely 
jumbling  historical  names  in  pairs, 
mstead  of  drawing  historical  paral- 
lels, is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  safe 
guide  through  a  survey  of  the  forty 
centuries  of  civilised  life  in  China, 
or  of  the  philosophy  by  which  its 
government,  in  theory  at  least,  sub- 
sists. In  future,  if  Mr.  Wilson 
writes  on  these  subjects,  we  trust  he 
will  give  himself  more  space  to  work 
in,  and  more  tjmextCK  think.    For 
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the  present  we  are  content  with 
total  dissent  from  the  hints  which 
he,  thongh  *  no  Mandarin  worship- 
per '  by  his  own  account,  scatters 
plentifnlly  through  his  pages, 
that  modem  Europe  in  general,  and 
England  in  particular,  are  vastly 
behind  the  Flowery  Land  in  civili- 
sation, decency,  and  religion.  Eu- 
rope, it  is  true,  has  known  evil  days 
onder  the  hands  of  fierce  conquerors, 
plundering  and  destroying  in  reli- 
gion's name ;  but  its  annals  may  be 
ransacked  in  vain,  without  finding 
any  parallel  to  the  miseries  endured 
iu  thoee  provinces  of  China  over 
which  'The  Heavenly  Kine,'  the 
Taiping  prophet,  extended  his  fell 
sway  for  ten  sad  years. 

Hnng  Sew-tsuen  (better  known 
by  his  assumed  title,  Tien  Wang) 
must  be  a  character  with  some  con- 
siderable attractions  about  him  to  a 
biographer,  for  Mr.  Wilson — ^unin- 
tentionally it  may  be — has  .  made 
him  his  true  hero,  forgetting  the 
obTions  purpose  of  his  book.  That 
he  had  the  talent  of  imposing  on 
others  a  sense  of  his  divine  mission 
is  undeniable :  but  that  he  should 
have  done  this  with  such  ease  and 
with  80  little  question  of  proof; 
should,  unlike  his  prototype,  Ma- 
homet^ have  been  able  to  dispense 
with  the  fighting  part  of  his  mis- 
aon,  and  found  others  ready  to  do 
the  hard  work  for  him ;  should  never 
have  attempted  to  create  a  system 
that  would  spread  and  maintain  itself 
without  an  army ;  and  should  have 
been  allowed,  so  soon  as  he  gained 
his  temporary  throne  at  Nanlang,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  seclusion  and  de- 
vote himself  to  foul  licentiousness, 
undisturbed,  save  once,  by  the  re- 
monstrance of  one  chief  follower, 
who  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rash- 
nesswithhis  life;  proves  above  all  the 
d^radation  of  sense  and  manners 
to  which  the  calm  Philosophy  of 
Qaimony  our  writer  so  much  ad- 
mires, had  reduced  the  people  who 
liad  no  better  guide.  As  Mr.  Wil- 
son go  often  strains  for  a  comparison 


between  Chinese  and  European  civi- 
lisation, we  will  ofier  him  a  special 
one — that  between  the  most  bloody 
and  ruthless  government  of  modem 
days  in  the  West,  and  the  rule  of 
the  Taipings.  Bad  as  the  triumvi- 
rate of  1794,  and  their  proscriptions 
were,  their  administration  was  mild 
and  decent,  nay,  honest  and  even 
saintly,  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  Heavenly  King  amid  his  concu- 
bines and  disciples  at  Nanking.  Such 
as  he  was,  however,  he  was  a  power 
in  the  land,  and  one  to  be  taken 
much  into  accoxmt  in  considering 
the  forces  acting  in  Western  China 
in  the  years  1860-63.  He  was 
aided,  not  only  by  the  blind  super- 
stition of  his  chief  followers,  but 
by  two  powerful  extraneous  sup- 
ports which  seemed  often  ready  to 
intervene  and  save  him,  even  when 
the  reviving  energy  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  the  detestation  in  which 
the  subjugated  people  around  held 
his  armies,  seemed  likely  to  turn  the 
balance  of  the  war  against  him. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  favour 
or  indifierentism  of  the  European 
trading  communities,  who  were  now 
strongly  established  on  the  coast  at 
various  points.  To  many  of  these 
gentry,  who  had  merely  come  to 
China  to  make  money  and  go  away 
again,  it  was  a  perfect  matter  of 
indifierence  which  party  succeeded 
in  the  contest,  so  long  as  trade  went 
on.  To  them  *  the  Mandarins' — the 
politest  name  they  ever  gave  a 
government  4,000  years  or  so  old— 
and  the  arch-rebel  who  had  brought 
ruin  on  the  southern  provinces  of 
China,  were  regarded  on  equal 
terms  as  contending  powers.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  knew  the 
class  weU ;  and  that  the  Taipings 
could  obtain  supplies  from  some  of 
these  acconamodating  merchants  as 
freely  as  the  Emperor's  government^ 
is  apatent  fact  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  war.  But  for  the  absolute  folly 
of  the  rebels,  which  led  them  un-  ^ 
challenged  to  threaten  the  Treaty 
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Ports  when  they  found  themselves 
in  their  vicinity,  it  would  have  been 
as  hard  apparently  to  get  the  society 
of  these  strange  marts  to  declare 
itself  against  their  pretensions,  as 
to  procure  a  decided  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Gtjvem- 
ment.  This  local  feeling,  nourished 
too  often  by  personal  diflferences 
with  the  Mandarins,  in  which  the 
foreign  traders  were  often  wrong, 
influenced  our  own  national  policy 
to  some  extent :  but  a  more  power- 
ftd  sentiment  than  even  that  of  gain 
held  Britain  back;  for  the  mis- 
sionary element  among  her  people 
had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Tai- 
pings  with  a  perversity  such  as  the 
whole  History  of  Human  Error — 
shoxdd  it  ever  be  written — will  find 
it  hard  to  match. 

In  condemning  that  monstrous 
misuse  of  a  divine  principle  which 
made  heroes  of  the  Taiping  chiefs, 
we  desire  to  guard  ourselves  from 
any  charge  of  depreciating  the  value 
of  missionary  effort.  It  is  a  noble 
boast  of  Englishmen  that,  wherever 
their  merchants  have  penetrated 
into  heathendom,  preachers  have 
been  found  willing,  without  hope  of 
gain,  to  stand  by  their  side.  But 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  himself 
taught  its  first  missionaries  to  com- 
bine the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  ;  and 
some  of  their  later  successors  have 
ignored  this  part  of  their  instruc- 
tions altogether.  Hence  those  efforts 
to  Christianise  other  nations,  which 
in  their  spirit  adorn  the  nation  and 
the  age,  have  been  mingled  with 
such  efiftisions  of  folly  and  bigotry 
as  have  tended,  with  many  harsh- 
judging  minds,  to  throw  contempt 
on  the  whole  cause.  New  Zealand, 
Africa,  Jamaica,  have  each  their  com- 
plaint to  make  on  this  score:  but 
never  was  the  erratic  spirit  of  mo- 
dem missionary  enterprise  so  wholly 
thrown  away,  and  so  open  to  the 
censure  of  the  prudent,  as  when  a 
powerful  party  at  home  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Taipings,  misled  by  a 


few  local  writers,  whose  ignorance 
of  Chiuese  language  and  customs 
was  only  equalled  by  their  audacity. 
Tien  Wang  had  read  Christian 
tracts,  had  learnt  from,  a  Christian 
missionaiy;  and  when  he  announced 
publicly  three  years  afterwards  that 
part  of  his  mission  was  to  destroy 
the  temples  and  images,  and  showed 
in  the  jargon  of  his  pretended  vi- 
sions some  traces  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment study,  the  conclusion  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  sanguine 
minds  of  a  section  set  upon  evan- 
gelising the  East,  that  their  efforts 
had  produced  a  true  prophet,  fit 
for  the  work.  Wedded  to  this  phan- 
tasy, they  rejected  as  the  inventions 
of  the  enemies  of  missions,  the  tal^ 
of  Taiping  cruelty,  which  soon 
reached  Europe :  and  long  after  the 
details  of  the  impostor's  life  at 
Nanking,  with  its  medley  of  visions, 
executions,  edicts,  and  harem  in- 
dulgence, became  notorious  to  the 
world,  prayers  were  offered  for  his 
success  by  devotees  in  Great  Britain 
as  bigoted  to  his  cause  as  the  bloodiest 
Wang  whom  he  *had  raised  froTO. 
the  ranks  of  his  followers  to  carry 
out  his  *  Exterminating  Decrees.' 
The  Taiping  cause  was  lost  in  China 
before  it  was  wholly  abandoned  by 
these  fanatics  in  England,  and  their 
belief  in  its  excellence  so  powerfully 
reacted  on  our  policy,  that  it  might 
have  preserved  us  firom  active  inter- 
vention down  to  the  present  time ; 
had  not  certain  ImperiaHst  successes 
elsewhere,  the  diminishing  means  of 
their  wasted  possessions,  and  the 
rashness  of  their  own  chiefs,  brought 
the  Taiping  armies  into  collision 
with  us.  And  with  the  occasion 
there  was  raised  up  the  man  whose 
prowess  was  to  scatter  their  blood- 
cemented  empire  to  pieces. 

South  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
course  of  the  Yangtsze  is  Kiangnan, 
the  district  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  future  operations  of  Gordon  and 
the  *  Ever- Victorious  Army.'  It 
lies  chiefly  between  the  river  and  the 
deep  and  narrow  bay  of  flangchow. 
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The  -widi^  of  the  peninflula  they 
form,  from  that  city  at  the  head  of 
&e  bay  across  to  Nanking  on  the 
Tangtaze,  is  150  miles;  its  length 
from  this  line  to  inhere  the  ocean 
bounds  it,  about  200.  The  great 
treaty  port  of  Shanghai  Has  near 
the  extreme  western  point,  some 
twenty-five  miles  inland,  on  one  of 
ihe  numerous  creeks  which  are  the 
main  features  of  the  country.  To 
picture  to  ourselves  the  events  which 
were  to  follow,  we  must  conceive 
first  the  general  features  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  Mr.  Wilson  describes  it,  be- 
fijpe  being  devastated  by  the  bloody 
partisans  of  the  Heavenly  King. 
Bfflisely  peopled,  it  is  generally  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  some  places  below 
that  level.  Here  and  there  isolated 
hills  rise  to  the  height  of  a  few 
hundred  feet;  but  for  the  most  part 
tiiere  is  a  dead  level,  rich  with  trees, 
growing  various  kinds  of  cereals  in 
great  abundance,  thickly  studded 
wil^  villages  and  towns,  and  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  rivers, 
creeks,  and  canals.  Look  across 
any  portion  of  this  vast  plain,  and 
boat^  with  mat  sails  spread,  seem 
to  be  moving  in  every  direction  over 
the  land.  In  some  places,  and 
especially  round  the  Great  City,  the 
waters  spread  out  into  lakes  of 
considerable  size.  Except  on  a  few 
lines  there  is  no  convenient  land 
transit  but  by  raised  footpaths,  so 
narrow  that  they  must  usually  be 
traversed  in  single  file :  but  the  net- 
work of  waters  affords  vast  facilities 
for  the  movements  of  boats  and 
smaR  steamers.  Upon  the  peaceful 
pec^le  of  this  plain  the  Taipingshad 
descended  in  a  desolating^  swarm, 
half  robbers,  half  fanatics. 

We  must  conceive  them  [says  Mr. 
WHBon]  coming  down  on  its  nch  towns 
aod  peaceful  viOages,  moving  flags,  beating 
^ooffB,  destroTing  images  and  temples, 
seumg  Talaahles,  oocnpjing  houses,  deal- 
ing with  all  disobedience  according  to  the 
exterminating  decree  of  heayen,  and  being 
a  terror  onto  yoxmg  women ;  but  still  not 
it  &at  defftroyiog  the  crops  or  many  of 


the  houses,  or  aiaying  many  of  the  males; 
Then  we  have  the  Allies  driving  them  back, 
firing  into  their  masses  of  men  with  long- 
range  rifles,  ^and  pounding  at  their  stock- 
ades with  heavy  guns  and  shells.  On  the 
retirement  of  these  we  have  the  rebels 
again  advancing  to  the  nei^bourhood  of 
Shanghai,  but  this  time  in  an  infuriated 
demoniac  state,  burning  and  destroying 
everything  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
waste  round  the  starving  city,  and  murder- 
ing or  driving  before  them  all  the  villagers. 
Lastly,  the  Ever-Victorious  Army  appears 
on  the  scene — not  by  any  means  always  vic- 
torious, but  very  frequently  so — and  bring- 
ing European  drill  and  officers,  with  heavy 
artiUeiT,  to  bear  on  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Let  thia  be  embellished  (as  the  scene 
appeared  to  me  in  i860)  with  views  of  rich 
fertile  plains,  where  the  crops  are  trampled 
down  or  consumed,  a  few  narrow  bridges 
of  the  willow-plate  pattern,  a  dilapidated 
pagoda  or  two,  broken  blackened  walls  of 
village  houses,  the  deserted  streets  of  towns, 
innumerable  swollen  blackened  corpses 
lying  on  the  slimy  banks  of  the  muddy 
streams,  or  rotten  underneath  the  gracefiu 
bamboos,  red  flames  at  night  flashing  up 
against  the  deep  dark  sky ;  let  us  imagine, 
also,  the  Taipings  throwing  themselves 
into  all  sorts  of  postures  impossible  to  the 
European,  and  uttering  cries  scarcely  less 
painful  or  hideous  than  those  from  the 
ravished  villages,  and  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  great  Chinese  tragedy 
which  was  enacted  in  Kiangnan. 

Looking  at  this  country  in  a 
purely  military  aspect,  it  is  evident 
that  warfare  carried  on  in  it  in  a 
systematic  way,  would  necessarily 
have  peculiar  features  of  its  own. 
The  narrowness  of  the  roads,  and 
the  abundance  of  lateral  creeks, 
would  compel  all  land  movements 
to  be  conducted  on  a  very  reduced 
front;  whilst  the  aid  of  a  flotilla 
would  enable  an  attacking  force, 
not  only  to  turn  the  opposing  enemy 
undiscovered,  but  in  many  cases  to 
fall  upon  him  in  flank  and  cut  his 
columns  in  two.  The  walled  towns 
situated  on  the  great  roads  would 
become  points  of  vast  importance 
in  a  strategical  view.  Furnished 
with  high  walls,  huge  stockades, 
and  large  garrisons  of  fierce  but 
rudely  armed  Taiping  soldiers,  they 
were  proof  almost  to  impregnability 
against  the  unscientific  assaults  of 
the  Imperialist  generals ;  but  were 
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ready  on  the  other  hand  to  open  to 
the  superior  powers  of  a  European 
siege  train,  backed  by  disciplined 
and  properly  armed  troops.  As 
seyeral  of  them,  Soochow  in  par- 
ticular, were  situated  partly  on 
great  sheets  of  water  crossed  by 
causeways,  they  might  be  com- 
pletely blockaded  by  a  force  of 
resolute  men  smaller  in  numbers 
than  the  enclosed  garrison,  but 
holding  the  vital  points  of  passage 
out.  £i  this  very  manner,  and  for 
the  same  reason  identically,  was 
Napoleon  able  to  enclose  Marshal 
Wurmser's  corps  within  lake-girt 
Mantua  in  1796  with  a  mere  de- 
tachment of  his  own  army,  whilst 
with  the  bulk  of  it  he  met  and  beat 
the  relieving  force  of  Alvinzi. 
Kiangnan  is  a  country  of  Mantuae, 
and  Soochow  the  chief  of  all,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  discern.  Carry- 
ing ^rther  the  same  idea  of  seizing 
and  occupying  points  vitsd  to  the 
enemy,  it  was  evident  that  the  cap- 
ture of  a  few  well  chosen  towns  in 
succession  might  at  once  give  a  line 
of  supply  to  the  attaclang  force 
which  held  them;  a  line  which 
could  be  held  for  it  by  inferior 
troops,  and  would  thus  enable  it  to 
seize  successively  such  places  as 
would  cut  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions one  by  one,  until  his  armies 
should  be  divided  and  destroyed  in 
detail,  or  compelled  to  fly  the  pro- 
vince. Of  course,  to  do  this,  any 
commander  must  have  a  fighting 
force  morally  and  materially  supe- 
rior at  the  actual  points  of  contact  to 
those  it  would  encounter.  Of  course, 
it  must  further  be  supplied  with 
means  of  locomotion  by  water  far 
beyond  those  of  its  opponents.  And 
these  conditions  would  be  of  little 
avail,  if  there  were  not  for  the  chief 
a  man  of  genius,  instinctively  able 
to  see  the  vital  points  in  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  of  daring  to  seize  them 
at  all  risks.  Whether  the  Ever- Vic- 
torious Army  and  its  general  were 
such  a  force  and  such  a  chief,  let 
our  after-story  tell,  to  which  these 


remarks  are  but  a  prelude,  indis- 
pensable to  the  understanding  of 
what  follows. 

The  Taiping  rebellion  was  ten 
years  old,  and  had  from  a  rapid 
series  of  conquests  become  a  vast 
but  desultory  struggle  with  the  re* 
gular  government  of  China,  before 
its  force  came  into  collision  with 
that  new  power  from  without,  the 
armed  civilisation  of  Europe,  repre- 
sented by  the  protected  settlements 
on  the  sea-board  of  the  empire. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  movement 
and  its  cluef  successes  were  com- 
prised in  the  period  between  1850^ 
when  Hung  Sew-tsuen,  the  sdf- 
styled  Heavenly  King,  proclaimed 
hiB  mission,  and  1853,  wnen,  at  the 
head  of  large  armies,  he  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Nanking,  the 
second  diy  of  China.  But,  as  Mr» 
Wilson's  work  almost  too  mildly 
states  it,  Hhe  rebels  were  essen- 
tially destroyers,  and  possessed  no 
capability  for  reconstruction.'  The 
very  extension  of  their  conquests 
limited  their  means  of  aggression 
by  reducing  the  productive  powers 
of  the  unhappy  provinces  which 
came  under  tiieir  sword.  At  firsts 
indeed,  they  were  not  everywhere 
so  cruel  as  to  destroy  blindly  their 
own  means  of  subsist^ce :  but  large 
contributions  of  provisions,  of  rice 
especially,  were  exacted  as  a  condi- 
tion of  existence  from  the  country 
districts ;  and  when  the  delivery  of 
these  became  uncertain,  owing  to 
the  approach  of  Imperialist  forces^ 
or  to  any  real  difficulty  of  produc- 
ing the  necessary  quantity,  plunder, 
devastation,  and  murder  were  the 
mild  means  employed  for  bringing 
the  refractory  villages  to  submis- 
sion. Thus,  as  the  rebellion  became 
checked  an4  localised  by  Imperial 
successes,  its  cruelties  grew  more 
detestable,  until  the  provinces  that 
it  had  held  became  the  howling 
wilderness  of  ruin  which  that  of 
Eliangnan  was,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  latest  stage  of  the 
rebellion.      The  first  great  check 
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SBstained  hy  Uie  Taipings  was  the 
destruction  of  the  army  sent  by  the 
Heavenly  King  against  Pekin  soon 
afier  his  establislmient  at  Naoking. 
Orowing  ferocious  under  disaster, 
he  then  began  the  series  of  '  exter- 
minating decrees'  by  which  his 
government  was,  during  the  rest  of 
his  career,  mainly  carried  on.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  1856,  he  put  to 
death,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  his  chief 
genera],  the  true  author  of  early 
Taiping  success,  known  as  the 
Eastem  King ;  and  from  that  time 
his  cause  be^m  to  languish,  and 
that  of  the  Imperialists,  supported 
by  the  naturally  conservative  ele« 
ment  of  the  Clunese  people,  made 
head  against  it  even  under  the 
walls  of  Nanking.  In  1859-60  the 
humiliation  of  the  emperor's  go- 
vernment by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, which  followed  upon  the  re- 
actionary policy  of  the  Pekin 
government  and  its  useless  quarrel 
with  the  Allies,  once  more  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  rebellion  ;  and 
the  Faithfal  King,  one  of  Hung 
Sew-tsuen's  best  commanders,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  for  a  time  the 
Imperialist  blockade  of  Nanking, 
driving  the  investing  armies  down 
towards  the  estuary  of  the  Yangtsze, 
and  opening  to  the  Taiping  arms 
ihe  rich  province  of  Eliangnan. 
Following  up  this  advantage,  he 
advanced  to  tiie  south-west,  defeat- 
ing and  almost  destroying  the  first 
Imperialist  army  which  encountered 
him.  Another  large  force  which 
held  Soochow  was  so  terrified  at 
the  news  of  this  disaster,  that  its 
commander  committed  suicide;  and 
the  wealthy  dfy,  the  central  point 
of  the  peninsula  before-described, 
containing,  according  to  not  extra- 
vagant estimates,  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  and  the  chief  silk  manu- 
bctories  of  China^  fell  unresistingly 
into  the  spoilers'  hands.  Hangchow 
next  was  occupied  ;  the  whole  dis- 
trict, except  a  few  posts  towards 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Yangtsze  and 
Bear  tie  city  of  Shanglud,  was  in 


Taiping  hands ;  and  the  rebellion 
had  reached  so  great  a  height  that, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilson  (p. 
57),  '  had  it  not  been  for  the  assis- 
tance given. by  foreigners  towards 
its  suppression,  it  might  possibly 
still  be  uselessly  devastatmg  the 
country.' 

We  have  quoted  these  words  the 
more  particularly,  before  proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  intervention,  because 
they  are  contradictory  to  sundry 
hints  of  the  same  author's  (pp.  75, 
254,  257),  that  the  liberation  of 
China  from  the  scourge  which  had 
for  twelve  years  oppressed  it,  was 
not  due  to  foreign  aid  in  general, 
nor  to  that  of  Colonel  Gordon  in 
particular.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  damning  with  faint  praise,  ana 
surely  it  is  little  better  to  quote 
high  panegyrics  of  the  commander 
whose  deeds  one  records,  in  order 
to  follow  them  with  a  page  of  such 
remarks  as  (p.  258) — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gordon^s  force 
unaided  could  not  have  cleared  the  pro- 
vince. While  the  brunt  of  fighting  fell 
upon  him,  he  required  Imperialista  to  hold 
the  places  which  he  took,  and  their  forces 
fought  along  with  him  so  as  sreatly  to 

contribute  to  his  success It  is  quite 

clear,  judging  by  the  situation  and  ita 
results,  that  the  Imperialists  allowing  the 
Taipings  to  advance  against  the  posts  was 
no  proof  whatever  of  their  being  iinable 
to  deal  with  the  rebellion  effectuallj  in 
their  own  slow  and  systematic  way. 

To  write  in  this  fashion  after  the 
proofs  his  own  work  furnishes  that 
the  campaign  of  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army  found  the  rebellion  active  and 
flourishing,  and  left  it  crushed, 
shows  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  can  tell 
the  story  of  Gordon's  successes,  he  is 
wholly  incapable  of  drawing  from 
them  the  broad  and  obvious  conclu- 
sion. In  one  still  more  contra- 
dictory passage  on  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Wilson  states  (p.  254)  that  a 
right  understanding  of  its  military 
results  and  political  relatiozlship  '  is 
absolutely  essential  to  correct  the 
erroneons  supposition  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  in  any  very  great  need  of 
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an  assistance  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.'  So  far  from  correct- 
ing this  supposition,  we  are  certain 
that  any  one  who  carefnlly  weighs 
Mr.  Wilson's  own  narrative  will  come 
to  the  very  conclusion  which  he 
deprecates.  That  he  himself  should 
have  missed  it^  having  had  the 
advantage  of  perusing  the  original 
documents  since  placed  in  our 
hands,  adds  but  another  proof  that 
it  is  useless  to  look  for  the  historian's 
judgment  in  one  who  has  been 
trained  to  regard  the  current  events 
around  him  with  the  petty  view  of 
a  local  politician.  But  it  is  time  to 
pass  from  criticism  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
work  to  the  story  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  tell. 

In  January,  1862,  despite  the 
warnings  previously  given  by  Admi- 
ral Hope,  the  Faithful  King,  now 
chief  commander  of  the  Taipings, 
put  his  army  from  Soochow  in 
motion  for  the  second  time  against 
Shanghai.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Wilson — ^which  at  this  point 
we  beg  to  take  leave  of — ^he  moved 
thus  because  pressed  by  the  Impe- 
rialists that  way.  But  as  he  had, 
in  fact,  attacked  the  place  in  1 860, 
and  been  beaten  off  by  the  French 
and  British  garrisons,  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  successes,  we 
must  decline  to  believe  that  this 
aggressive  policy  was  the  result  of 
certain  reverses  of  1 86 1 .  Its  mean- 
ing was  announced  plainly  enough 
by  the  invader's  proclamation,  *  We 
must  take  Shanghai  to  complete 
our  dominions,'  as  the  manner  of 
warfare  by  which  this  was  to  be 
accomplished,  by  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  villages  which  obscured 
the  city,  and  hid  the  surrounding 
country  from  the  eyes  of  its  terrified 
inhabitants.  The  foreign  residents 
formed  themselves  into  volunteer 
corps ;  the  allied  admirals  prepared 
to  act  decisively  against  the  inva- 
ders. General  Staveley  resolved, 
with  our  minister's  countenance,  not 
merely  to  save  the  city,  but  to 
maintain  a  clear  radius  round  it  of 


thirty  miles.     Finally  great  impor- 
tance was  suddenly  attached  to  the 
American  adventurer  Ward,   -who 
with  1,000  Chinese  whom  he  Iiad 
disciplined,    held   Sung   Kiang*,     a 
place  eighteen  miles  above  Shanghai 
on   the  Whampoa,  which  he    had 
taken  from  the  rebels  at  the  time  of 
their  advance  in  i860,  being  com- 
missioned by  the  Chinese  governor 
of  the  city,  and  paid  for  his  services 
from  means  famished  by  some  of  its 
leading  merchants.     Ward's   force 
was  ofl&cered   by  such    wandering 
Europeans    and  Americans   as    he 
could   pick   up;   and  on   the    first 
repulse  of  the  rebels  (who  had  occu- 
pied some  places  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  from  which  Ward,  aided  by 
the  admirals,  drove  them)  it  received 
from   Pekin  the  title  by  which  it 
was    afterwards    officially   known, 
that  of  The  Ever- Victorious  Army. 
During  April  and  May,  1 862,  the 
Allies,  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
Admiral  Protet,  shot  dead  at  Najou, 
obtained     considerable     successes. 
They  recovered  several  walled  towns 
in  succession  which  had  been  too 
easily  given  up  to  the  Taipings,  and 
seemed  likely  without  difficulty  to 
maintain  the  clear  radius  resolved 
on.     No  better   thing   could  have 
happened  to   the   rebels,  as  after- 
wards appeared:  but  at   this  time 
they    obtained    a    sudden    success 
which   proved    ultimately  of  most 
disastrous    result  to    their   cause, 
though   favourable   to    it    for    the 
moment.    The  Faithful  King  learn- 
ing   that     the     Imperialists     near 
Shanghai,   emboldened  by  the  re- 
verses of  their  enemies,  had  resolved 
to  advance  against  Taitsan,  a  con- 
siderable place  on  the  direct  line 
between    the     former     place    and 
Soochow,   marched  to  meet  them, 
and  on  the  i6th  May  succeeded,  by 
the  old  ruse  of  placing  among  them 
a  body  of  his  own  picked  men  under 
the   guise  of  desertion,  in  utterly 
routing  them.     A  small  part  only 
escaped  to  Kading,  the  place  from 
which  they  had  advanced.     This 
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town  was  one  of  those  recently 
recovered  by  the  Allies  under  Stave- 
ley  :  but  that  general,  growing  na- 
tvally  anxious  about  the  advanced 
positions  into  which  he  had  thrown 
his  detachment,  and  their  exposure 
to  overwhelming  masses  of  the 
victorious  Taipings,  abandoned  these 
new  acquisitions  and  withdrew  to 
Shanghai — a  step  not  taken  without 
some  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
his  staff. 

Staveley's  retreat  naturally  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  Taiping  advance. 
The  Faithful  King  now  occupied 
the  towns  within  the  lately  protected 
radius,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
up  to  the  city's  walls.  Beyond  them 
liiere  was  nothing  free  from  the 
marauding  parties  he  sent  out,  but 
the  ground  the  fire  of  the  Allies 
could  reach,  and  the  two  smaU 
towns  of  Singpo  and  Sungkiang. 
The  latter  place  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  Ward's  force  ever  since 
i  was  raised  in  i860;  the  other 
was  one  of  those  lately  taken  by 
Staveley,  and  now  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army.  An  attack  was  made  on 
Sungkiang,  but  repulsed  by  Ward, 
aided  by  a  party  from  the  fleet. 
Singpo,  on  the  contrary,  was  soon 
so  closely  invested  that  it  was 
resolved  to  abandon  it,  and  great 
loss  was  Buffered  in  the  attempt  of 
the  garrison  to  escape  on  the  i8th 
June,  in  which  their  commander. 
Forester,  was  captured  by  the 
Taipings.  The  Faithful  King,  now 
master  of  all  the  district  but 
Shanghai  and  a  few  miles  of  the 
river,  was  for  pressing  his  successes 
against  '  the  foreign  devils ;'  the 
rather  so  since  he  doubtless  hoped 
(as  he  had  endeavoured  two  years 
before),  to  gain  an  entrance  into 
the  city  by  treachery.  At  this 
point,  however,  he  was  recalled  by 
his  master,  against  whose  capital  at 
Nanking  new  Imperial  armies  had 
moved  from  the  interior,  and  so 
Shanghai  was  left  to  breathe  freely 
again.     The    interest    of   Chinese 


affairs  concentrated  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  1 86z  on  the  treaty  port  of 
Ningpo,  to  the  south  of  the  bay  of 
Hangchow,  which  the  Taipings  had 
some  time  since  seized.  Hither 
Ward  repaired  with  part  of  his  force 
to  aid  the  operations  of  Captain 
Roderic  Dew,  of  the  navy.  This 
gallant  officer  (whose  achievements 
are  worthy  of  far  more  notice  than 
we  can  give  them)  had  become 
entangled  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Imperialists  and  Taipings  for  the 
possession  of  the  city,  and  after  a 
vain  attempt  at  armed  neutrality, 
took  part  so  decisively  with  the 
former  as  to  recover  the  place  for 
them,  and  then,  following  up  his 
success,  cleared  the  desired  radius 
of  thirty  miles  around  it.  The  bar- 
barities of  the  defeated  Taipings  in 
their  attempts  to  recover  this  ex- 
ceeded all  description,  and  made 
the  country  people  their  determined 
enemies;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
death  of  Ward,  in  one  of  many 
affairs  in  which  he  showed  great 
gallantry,  the  district  near  Ningpo 
was  fairly  freed  from  the  Taipings 
by  the  beginning  of  1863. 

Ward's  skill  and  courage  in 
action  caused  him  to  be  much 
lamented;  but  he  had  never  been 
able  to  restrain  the  marauding  pro- 
pensities of  his  force,  which  the 
Ningpo  successes  had  shown  in 
their  worst  colours.  His  successor, 
Burgevine,  a  young  American  of 
more  activity  and  pretension  than 
genius,  was  so  inflated  by  his  sudden 
elevation  as  at  once  to  become  in- 
volved in  quarrels  with  the  Chinese 
governor  (or  Futai),  the  Imperialist 
generals  near  him,  and  the  bankers 
who  supplied  the  means  of  payment 
to  the  force.  With  the  moral  sup- 
port of  General  Staveley  to  back 
him,  the  Futai  dismissed  Burgevine, 
and  took  officially  over  for  his 
government  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army,  the  conmiand  of  which  was 
refused  by  its  next  senior  officer. 
At  the  Putai's  entreaty,  Staveley 
gave  it    in    temporary  charge    to 
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Captain  Holland,  one  of  his  staff, 
until  authority  should  be  obtained 
from  Sir  F.  Bruce  at  Pekin,  to 
attach  a  British  officer  permanently 
to  it  as  commander.  Holland,  un- 
willing to  let  his  force  grow  rusty, 
advanced  forthwith  against  Taitsan, 
a  place  already  noted  for  Imperial 
disasters ;  but  only  to  be  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  At  this  juncture 
the  reply  of  Sir  F.  Bruce  was 
received,  and  under  his  sanction 
the  command  was  conferred  on 
Gordon,  a.  young  captain  of  Engi- 
neers, just  breveted  major  for  his 
services  in  the  previous  operations. 
Gordon  had  first  seen  war  in  the 
hard  school  of  *  the  black  winter '  of 
our  Crimean  war.  In  his  humble 
position  as  an  engineer  subaltern 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  his  su- 
periors, not  merely  by  his  energy 
and  activity  (for  these  are  not,  it 
may  be  asserted,  uncommon  cha- 
racteristics of  his  class),  but  by  a 
special  aptitude  for  war,  developing 
itself  amid  the  trench- work  before 
Sebastopol  in  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  enemy's  movements  such  as 
no  other  officer  attained.  *  We  used 
to  send  him  to  find  out  what  new 
move  the  Russians  were  makiniz^' 
was  the  testimony  given  years  since 
to  his  genius  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  officers  he 
served  under ;  and  the  reputation  he 
then  made  he  had  fully  sustained 
during  the  brief  services  he  had 
lately  been  engaged  on  in  China. 
If  General  Staveley  had  made  any 
mistake  in  the  operations  he  per- 
sonally conducted  the  year  before 
(and  it  must  be  remembered  he  was 
hampered  by  the  doubt  whether 
active  intervention  would  be  ap- 
proved), he  more  than  redeemed  it 
by  the  excellence  of  his  choice.  The 
Ever- Victorious  Army  found  itself 
under  a  leader  whose  courage  it  had 
constant  occasion  to  admire,  whose 
justice  it  honoured,  whose  firmness 
availed  to  suppress  the  daily  quar- 
rels  of  its  officers,  and  to  shield  the 
men  from  abuse  of  their  power.   The 


private  plundering  which  disgraced 
the  force  when  with  Ward,  dis- 
appeared under  a  general  whose  eye 
was  as  keen  as  his  soul  was  fr«B 
from  the  love  of  lucre.  Stem  against 
iniquity  as  the  Baptist  himself  (for 
Gordon  was  of  the  religious  type  of 
Havelock  and  Hedley  Vicars),  he 
from  the  first  taught  his  force  to  '  da 
violence  to  no  man,  and  be  content 
with  their  wages;'  whilst  the  milder 
side  of  the  gospel  by  which  he  lived 
was  displayed  to  the  defeated  Tai- 
pings,  and  the  humane  treatment 
which  their  prisoners  met  with  at 
his  hands,  did  almost  as  much,  after 
the  first,  for  the  cause  which  he 
served  as  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  war. 
Among  the  strange  medley  of  ad- 
venturers who  held  commissions 
under  him  were  Englishmen,  Ameri- 
cans, French^  Germans,  Spaniards. 
Some  were  ex-mates  of  merchant 
ships,  some  old  soldiers  of  good  cha- 
racter, some  refugees  of  no  character 
at  alL  Among  them  were  avowed 
sympathisers  with  the  rebels,  and 
avowed  defiers  of  Chinese  law ;  bat 
all  classes  learnt  to  respect  a  general 
in  whose  kindness,  valour,  skiU,  and 
justice,  they  found  cause  unhesi- 
tatingly to  confide,  and  beneath 
whose  firm  touch  sank  into  insig- 
nificance the  furious  .quarrels  and 
personal  jealousies  which  had  hi- 
therto marred  the  usefulness  of  the 
force.  The  influence  he  gained  over 
their  rude  minds,  and  the  degree  of 
education  that  qualified  them,  maybe 
illustrated  together  by  the  following 
pithy  note  addressed  to  him  by  an 
excited  subaltern  before  the  greatest 
of  his  conquests,  and  after  some  very 
heavy  losses  of  officers  in  previous 
assaults : 

Cjlhf  befobe  Soochow, 
3rd  De  63. 
Sip,  i  wish  to  volunteer  my  Serrico  to 
be  one  of  the  Stormers. 

W.  H ,  Lieut R^ 

The  difficulties  that  beset  thecom- 
mander  in  enforcing  the  most  ne- 
cessary discipline  before  the  enemy 
appear  from  the  characteristic  letter 
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following,  written  by  an  ofl&cer  after 
the  execution  of  a  deserter  at  one 
of  the  detachments,  during  a  long 
series  of  desperate  engagements  at 
the  close  of  Gt)rdon's  operations, 
near  Chanchu-fn .  (The  colonel  com- 
plained offer  his  severiiy  was  killed, 
it  shonld  be  noted,  in  a  night  affair, 
fonr  days  later,  when  some  of  Gor- 
don's own  troops  fired  on  his  party; 
and  it  has  bee^  shrewdly  doubted 
whether  the  firing  was  wholly  acci- 
dentaL) 

April  ai,  1864. 
Sir,  It  is  with  Great  Eegret,  that  i  ame 
fcBPced  to  apply  for  Dermiasion  to  retire  from 
your  force  bat  tne  transaction  of  this 
aftemooQ  so  Disgosts  me  that  i  can  no 
kmger  serr  in  So  Corruptible  a  foice  i 
hope  yoo  will  not  foiget  an  officer  whom 
hat  sard  at  Chingwan  and  at  those  hills 
at  Whosnn  lately,  without  the  chance  of 
any  Loot.  Sir  i  have  hardly  a  farthing  i 
leaTe  it  to  your  geneorsity  «>r  the  means 
of  reaching  Engeland  but  i  cannot  possibly 

serr  in  this  force  after  Col.  ^'s  act  of 

this  afternoon.  Now  Sir  Some  men  who 
Deserted  f^mi  Soochow  and  whom  you 
ordered  to  be  Shot>  were  Sheltered  and 

hus  banded  by  Col.  and  oTentualy 

released,  a  Corpl  who  deserted  from  my 
late  gunboat  i  was  told  that  i  had  Ill- 
Treated  him,  by  CoL ,  for  why,  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  his  old  cronejs  i 
could  tell  you  more  if  i  had  a  private  Con- 
ference with  you.  Sir  I  have  servd  in 
the  bntish  army  for  a  long  time  and  never 
heard  of  a  man  being  Shot,  for  desertion 
(and  without  s  court  martial)  Sir  if  you 
cannot  grre  me  the  means  of  returning  to 
"Rngftland  i  hope  you  will  Give  me  a  reco- 
I  mendadon  Uiat  i  may  obtain  a  Situation 
and  not  join  jour  Enemies  the  Taping 
rebils  Bir  it  is  with  Sincere  regret  i 
tender  this  resignation  from  3  ist. 
I  remain  your  most  Humble  Servant 

The  late  Capt  Artillery. 
%r  as  authority  for  a  Character  i  present 
you  with  my  discharge. 
Gen.  C.  GoBDON. 

The  organisation  of  Gordon's  army 
we  have  not  space  to  give  in  detau, 
but  Mr.  WilBon  has  bestowed  much 
pains  on  his  acconnt  of  it.  Their 
uTimbers,  varying  firom  3,000  to 
5,000  men,  nnder  about  1 50  officers, 
were  easily  maintained,  after  the 
first  successes,  by  recruiting  among 
the   captured    Taipings.     The  in- 


fantry were  armed  mostly  with  the 
smooth-bore  musket,  but  had  plen- 
ti^  supplies  of  ammunition;  and 
some  picked  men  had  rifles.  The 
artillery  was  very  formidable,  com- 
prising a  well  arranged  siege  train, 
for  the  attack  of  walled  towns,  and 
supplied  with  complete  boat  car- 
riage for  water  transport.  A  flotiUa 
of  armed  steamers  and  gunboats 
served,  in  that  water-intersected 
country,  both  to  cover  and  flank  all 
movements,  and  also  by  suddenly 
transferring  the  force  from  one  point 
to  another,  to  multiplv  it  to  the 
enemy's  imagination.  A  light  pon- 
toon equipment  was  ready  for  the 
passage  of  the  numerous  creeks  to  be 
crossed  on  every  march.  Though 
formidable  in  these  particularSj'^e 
value  of  so  small  and  so  irregularly 
formed  a  force,  acting  against  masses 
often  tenfold  its  own  numbers,  must 
needs  depend  greatly  on  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  powers  of 
strategy  in  the  commander.  Of  the 
former  we  have  already  spoken: 
the  latter's  operations  we  have  now 
briefly  to  reconnt. 

The  force  now  placed  under 
Gordon,  and  the  means  he  com- 
manded for  its  rapid  transport, 
might  be  employed  by  an  active 
and  daring  commander  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  one  would  be  to 
carry  on  connected  operations,  sup- 
ported bv,  or  at  least  bearing  on 
those  of  the  Imperialist  commanders 
in  this  part  of  China,  and  directed — 
as  before  pointed  out — against  the 
main  lines  by  which  the  Taiping 
armies  communicated  one  with 
another.  A  more  obvious,  and 
apparently  more  brilliant  course, 
but  one  leading  to  less  decisive 
results,  would  be  to  transfer  the 
Ever- Victorious  Army  suddenly 
from  one  point  to  another  in  the 
province,  so  as  to  strike  a  series  of 
blows  at  isolated  posts  of  the  enemy. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  by  one 
reasoning  from  preceding  events, 
that  neither  of  these,  but  rather 
a  purely  defensive    attitude    near 
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Shanghai,  or  the  gradual  recovery 
bit  by  bit  of  the  places  near  that 
city  which  had  been  lately  captured, 
would  have  been  the  natural  way 
of  employing  the  force  at  first. 
But  the  new  commander's  instinc- 
tive genius  told  him  at  once  that  a 
vigorous  aggressive  was,  in  a  case 
like  this,  certain  to  prove  the  best 
defensive  ;  that  the  Taipings  would 
not  attempt  to  hold  the  vicinity  of 
Shanghai  when  they  found  an 
active  enemy  in  their  rear,  threat- 
ening the  places  through  which 
their  retreat  would  lie;  and  that 
the  moral  superiority  attaching  to 
such  an  oflfensive  would  not  only  be 
good  for  his  own  men,  but  would 
extend  its  advantages  to  the  Impe- 
rialist armies,  which  would  gain 
heart  from  the  moment  they  saw 
the  common. enemy  reduced  from 
his  usual  threatening  attitude  to 
one  of  defence.  The  feeble  notion 
of  protecting  Shanghai  by  opera- 
tions confined  to  the  thirty-mile 
radius,  was  never  therefore  enter- 
tained by  (Jordon :  yet  in  resolving 
to  attack  beyond  it,  in  order  to 
completely  free  the  district  near 
the  city,  it  is  probable  that  he 
could  not  foresee  wholly  how  far 
success  might  lead  him,  and  was 
content  to  leave  the  thorough  break- 
ing of  the  Taiping  power  as  a  ques- 
tion for  future  circumstances  to 
decide.  At  present,  before  entering 
on  his  more  regular  operations,  he 
resolved  to  try  the  second  mode 
indicated,  and  to  strike  one  sudden 
blow  at  a  distant  point,  such  as 
should  give  heart  and  cohesion  to 
his  followers,  and  inspire  them  with 
confidence  in  their  new  chief. 

About  seventy  miles  north-west 
of  Shanghai,  and  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Yangtsze, 
lies  Fushan,  a  town  long  infamous 
as  a  haunt  of  pirates,  and  now  held 
by  the  Taipings,  who  had  captured 
it  in  1862,  for  the  second  time, 
after  it  had  once  deserted  their 
cause.  Their  garrison  not  only 
held  this  place,  but  shut  off  from 


the  river  Chanzu,  a  town  ten  miles 
inland,  which  had  returned  to  its 
allegiance  at  the  same  time,  and 
whose  governor,  closely  pressed  by 
a  Taiping  force,  had  now  great 
difficulty  in  restmning  the  Loape- 
rialist  garrison  fi^m  surrender,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  avert  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  rebel 
commander.  To  relieve  this  suf- 
fering garrison  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible was  the  first  task  to  which 
Gt)rdon  applied  himself  after  taking 
command  of  the  Ever-Victorions 
Army ;  and  not  many  days  after  he 
was  on  his  way  thither,  carrying^ 
part  of  his  artillery,  and  as  many  of 
the  infantry  as  his  two  available 
steamers  would  transport.  Und«r 
cover  of  an  Imperialist  force,  which 
was  entrenched  not  far  from  Fushan, 
Gordon  landed  without  opposition, 
and  disregarding  a  large  body  of 
Taipings  which  kept  the  open  field 
to  wateh  his  proceedings,  went 
directly  to  the  attack  of  the  town. 
A  32-pounder  planted  cleverly  in 
the  night  near  the  wall  made  an 
easy  breach  in  the  defences  next 
morning  (April  4),  and  the  garri- 
son, losing  heart,  fled  at  the  ad- 
vance of  the  assaulting  column, 
and  gave  up  the  place,  which  thus 
fell  with  very  trifling  loss.  A 
march  to  Chanzu  relieved  the  ^th- 
ful  governor  there, — faithfiil  pro- 
bably because,  as  once  having  been 
a  Taiping  leader,  he  dared  not  risk  a 
surrender, — and  showed  such  traces 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels  as  might 
well  have  hardened  any  heart  against 
their  cause.  The  dr^dfnl  sight  in 
one  place  of  the  putrefying  corpses 
of  diirty-five  Imperialist  soldiers, 
burned  partly  first,  and  then  cruci- 
fied, testified  that  the  tenacity  of 
the  Chanzu  governor  had  in  it 
something  of  a  wise  discretion. 
Having  executed  his  purpose,  Gror- 
don  returned  as  speedily  as  he  had 
come,  to  his  head-quarters  at  Sung- 
kiang.  His  success  had  confirm^ 
him  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  force 
and  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  from 
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whom  he   was  now   able  without 
difficolty  to  procure  the  necessary 
means  for  that  liberal  payment  of 
Ids  officers  by  which  he  snperseded 
the  loose  practice  of  special  rewards 
for  their  captures  which  had  existed 
nnder  Ward,  and  which  had  sup- 
plemented  a   still  more    irregular 
system  of  priyate  plunder.     Firm 
in  TWAinfjLiTiiTig  his  own  authority 
as  to  discipline,  he  affected  none  of 
the  autocratic  airs    of  his  prede- 
cessors,   but     loyally  treated    the 
Chinese  governor  of  the  province, 
Li  (the   same  who  had  got  rid  of 
Burgevine  by  Staveley's  aid),  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  representative 
of  the  government  he  served.     In 
vain    did    Burgevine    intrigue    at 
Pekin  for  restoration  to  his  charge, 
for  even  Burlingame,^  the  American 
minister,  was  not  in  his  country- 
man's favour.      His  successor  had 
already,  both  in  the  field  and  in 
quarters,  won  golden  opinions  from 
all  with  whom  he  had  to  do ;  and  Li, 
when  appealed  to  from  Pekm,  wrote 
of  him  pithily  and  truly:  'He  wishes 
to  drill    our  troops  and  save  our 
money ;  be  friUy  comprehends  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  in  the  expedi- 
tion  lie  is  preparing,  his  men  de- 
lightfully obey  him,  and  preserve 
the    proper  order.'      For  Gordon 
was     now  making    ready  for  the 
campaign    which  was    to    restore 
Kiangnan  to  the   Imperial   arms, 
and  by  breaking  the  neck  of  the 
rebellion,  lead  to  the  general  paci- 
fication of  Ghina. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
great  city  of  Soochow  forms  a 
natural  capital  and  central  point  to 
the  peninsula  which  was  to  be  the 
theatre  of  war.  About  thirty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Bhanghai  lies  the 
walled  town  of  Taitsan,  connected 
by  a  main  road  running  through 
the  still  larger  town  of  Quinsan 
witb    Soochow.      Quinsan   was    a 


place  of  the  very  greatest  strategi- 
cal importance;  for  the  principal 
approaches  to  Soochow  on  the 
eastern  side  met  there,  and  it  served 
also  as  the  arsenal  of  the  Taipings 
in  that  country,  they  having  estab- 
lished in  it  a  manufactory  for  shot 
under  some  vagabond  EngHshmen. 
Against  this  town  Gordon  was 
making  his  advance  at  the  end  of 
April,  sure  of  the  after  fall  of  Tai- 
tsan, which  in  fact  depended  on  it,, 
when  he  was  called  aside  suddenly 
to  the  latter  town  to  avenge  one  of 
the  acts  of  treachery  by  which  a 
Chinese  civil  war,  beyond  that  of 
any  other  nation,  is  apt  to  be  de- 
filed. The  Taiping  commander  at- 
that  place,  intimidated  apparently 
by  the  fall  of  Fushan,  which  le«> 
him  exposed  to  an  attack  on  thai 
side  or  from  Shanghai  (Taitsan  Hes 
halfway  between  the  two)  had  made 
proposals  of  surrender  to  Governor 
Li.  Either  these  meant  nothing, 
or  he  changed  his  mind  after  the 
first  negociations,  for  the  affair 
only  ended  in  the  surprise  by  trea- 
chery of  the  first  part  of  an  Im- 
perialist column  which  was  march- 
ing in  by  agreement  to  occupy  the 
place.  300  of  the  prisoners  were 
slaughtered  and  beheaded,  their 
heads  being  sent  to  Quinsan  as  a 
proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Taiping 
general;  but  the  news  reaching 
&ordon,  he  turned  aside  at  once 
and  moved  swiftly  to  avenge  thia 
act  of  barbarity.  Beaching  the 
south  side  of  the  town  on  the  30th 
April,  he  worked  round  to  the  east 
of  it,  keeping  out  of  gun-shot,  and 
capturing  some  small  forts  which 
protected  the  Quinsan  road,  cut  it^ 
off  from  that  place.  Hia  heavy 
guns,  protected  by  mantlets  (for 
the  slow  process  of  trenchwork  was 
seldom  needed  against  the  imper- 
fect fire  to  be  met  in  these  sieges) 
opened  on  the  place  next  day,  and 


'  The  same  gentleman  who  has  now  entered  the  Chinese  sernce  as  Ambassador,  and 
Seen  lately  receiyed  with  much  more  respect  in  England  than  in  his  own  country,  where 
DO  portv  Pfiid  him  the  least  honour.  /<^  i 
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on  the  second  an  efTectiye  breach 
was  formed.  Never  did  the  Tai- 
pings  %ht  better  than  here.  They 
had  not  yet  been  discouraged  by 
frequent  defeat,  and,  moreover,  had 
good  reason  to  distrust  the  mercy 
of  their  enemies.  They  mustered 
io,coo  strong,  and  had  among  them 
to  work  their  guns  several  of  the 
reckless  and  untameable  adventu- 
rers whom  European  merchant 
ships  cast  out  in  the  course  of  their 
distant  trade,  and  whose  chief  aim 
is  to  keep  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
civilised  law,  which  they  have  pro- 
bably too  good  reason  to  dread. 
But  all  defence  was  in  vain  against 
the  perseverance  and  energy  of 
the  new  commander.  On  the  first 
repulse  of  his  attacking  column, 
Gordon,  imitating  Grahame  at  San 
Sebastian,  caused  a  battery  of  8-inch 
howitzers  to  play  over  his  stormers' 
heads  and  clear  the  breach.  On 
the  second  essay  the  defenders  gave 
way  and  made  a  general  attempt  to 
escape.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Ever- Victorious  Army 
that  they  spared  the  Chinese  pri- 
soners (700  of  whom  were  soon 
after  enlisted  in  their  ranks)  whilst 
the  foreign  adventurers  naturally 
met  with  little  mercy.  Seven  of 
these  were  killed  after  the  assault, 
three  of  whom  proved  to  be  deser- 
ters. At  this  early  stage  of  the 
campaign  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  old  immoral  sympathy  for 
the  Taipings  took  the  form  of  at- 
tacks on  Gordon's  force,  who  were 
Bccused  by  anonymous  writers  in 
the  press  of  the  treaty  ports  of  acts 
of  *  the  most  refined  cruelty '  to- 
wards their  prisoners.  Such  letters 
would  have  been  of  but  little  im- 
portance, had  not  the  Bishop  of 
Victoria  been  misled  by  them,  and 
addressed  a  despatch  to  Lord  Bus- 
.sell  on  the  subject.  These  charges 
were  not  left  to  Gordon  only  to 
reftite,  though  he  did  so  effectually 
by  showing  the  confidence  wim 
which  the  Taiping  prisoners  took 
fiervice  in  the  ranks  of  the  accused 


force.  They  were  rebutted  by 
Greneral  Brown  (who  had  succeeded 
Staveley  in  command  of  the  regular 
troops  about  Shanghai)  upon  the 
most  direct  aud  detailed  evidence ; 
and  the  origin  of  the  fiction  was 
traced  to  its  source  in  the  execution 
by  an  ordinary  but  cruel  Chinese 
official  mode,  'the  ignominious 
death,'  of  seven  of  the  runaways  of 
the  late  garrison  of  Taitsan,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  indepen- 
dent Imperialist  force  which  lay 
six  miles  from  the  place  on  the 
Shanghai  side. 

Taitsan  had  offered  considerable 
temptations  to  plunder,  and  Grordon 
was  glad,  therefore,  to  withdraw 
the  Eveir- Victorious  Army  from  its 
new  conquest.  His  abolition  of  the 
old  license  to  pillage,  and  other 
measures  taken  at  this  time  to 
secure  the  necessary  regularity  and 
discipline,  were  not  carried  out 
without  much  resistance,  especially 
from  its  European  elements.  At 
one  time  all  the  commanding  officers 
of  battalions  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions simultaneously  to  support  an 
extravagant  demand ;  at  another  a 
number  of  those,  below  them  became 
still  more  mutinous,  and  their  insu- 
bordination threatened  to  spread  to 
their  men.  Gordon  quieted  the 
seniors,  who  had  most  to  lose,  by 
a  firm  but  determined  refusal,  and 
replaced  the  obstinate  portion  of 
the  others  by  volunteers  from 
General  Brown's  troops ;  so  that 
before  the  end  of  May,  with  order 
restored,  a  complete  and  well 
organised  commissariat,  and  the 
moral  advantage  of  recent  successes 
attaching  to  it,  the  Ever- Victorious 
Army  moved  onwards  to  new 
achievements.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion now  of  remaining  on  the 
defensive,  or  even  of  confining  the 
operations  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shanghai.  The  capture  of  Taitsan 
had  at  once  cleared  more  than  the 
necessary  radius  around  the  ci^, 
the    Taipings    near    it     naturally 
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established  between  themselves  and 
Soochow.  The  Imperial  forces 
taking  advantage  of  this,  followed 
them  up  westward  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Qmnsan,  and  then 
intrenched  themselves  nnder  their 
general  Ching,  waiting  till  their 
disciplined  ally  should  arrive  to 
deliver  the  place  into  their  hands. 

The  importance  of  Qoinsan  in  a 
atrategical  view  has  been  already 
notic^  generally;  but  to  under- 
stand it  more  accurately  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  it  was 
ihe  key  to  all  further  operations 
against  Souchow.  It  lies  nearly 
thirty  miles  eastward  of  that  city, 
bemg  connected  with  it  by  a  single 
causeway  running  along  a  canal,  to 
both  the  north  and  south  of  which 
the  creeks  spread  out  into  large 
lakes,  making  all  other  direct  land 
communication  impossible.  Close 
to  the  west  of  Soochow  lies  the 
principal  of  all  the  numerous  lakes 
of  Kiangnan,  Taho,  a  sheet  of  water 
nearly  square -shaped,  and  forty 
miles  long  and  broad.  Hence  there 
are  but  three  main  accesses  to  the 
city,  two  running  north  and  south 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
and  the  third  through  Quinsan,  thus 
fonnmg  with  them  the  letter  H  , 
Soochow  being  at  the  cross,  Quinsan 
at  the  (proper)  foot,  and  the  Taho 
lake  along  the  top  or  left  hand  side. 
Qoinsan  once  taken  would  supply  a 
base  for  separate  operations  against 
Uie  necks  of  land  north  and  south 
of  the  city ;  and  these  once  occupied 
and  closed,  the  fall  of  the  place,  to 
a  force  having  conmiand  of  the 
water  conmiunications,  would  be  but 
a  (jnestion  of  time.  A  right  under- 
standing of  these  broad  features  of 
the  case  will  make  clear  the  nature 
of  the  operations  that  followed. 

Gordon's  reconnoissances  and  re- 
ports of  Quinsan  told  him  that  the 
plaeewasstrong.  The  ditch  around  it 
was  over  loo  feet  wide ;  the  various 
spproacbes  were  ftirnished  with 
wrts  lodde  stockades ;  the  garrison 
was  estimated  at  from  12,000  to 
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1 5,000  men.  But  if  strong  in  itself 
its  conmiunication  with  the  rebel 
head-quarters  at  Soochow  was 
extremely  bad,  being,  as  before 
stated,  along  a  single  causeway, 
narrow  in  places,  with  lengthy 
bridges  across  the  creeks,  and  easily 
approached  at  any  point  by  Gordon's 
chief  armed  steamer  the  Hyson. 
This  causeway  then  was  the  weak 
point  of  the  defence,  and  against  it 
Gordon  accordingly,  seizing  hold  of 
the  fact  with  the  clear  insight  of 
genius,  led  his  attack  on  the  30th 
May,  carrying  as  many  of  his  land 
forces  as  his  flotilla  would  convey, 
under  the  protection  of  the  steamer 
Hyson.  This  vessel,  a  small  iron 
river  boat,  mounting  a  32-pounder 
gun  and  a  12-pound  howitzer, 
having  her  crew  and  gunners  pro- 
tected by  timber  proof  breastworks, 
and  for  her  conmiander  a  rough  but 
valiant  Yankee  named  Davidson, 
did  extraordinary  service  on  several 
occasions,  but  never  so  much  as  on 
this  day,  a  memorable  one  in  the 
annals  of  the  Taiping  war.  The 
point  where  Gordon's  flotilla  struck 
the  vicinity  of  the  causeway  on  its 
south  side,  was  Chunye,  one  third 
of  the  way  from  Quinsan  to 
Soochow.  The  approach  was  pro- 
tected by  piles  in  the  water,  and 
these  again  by  stockades  on  the 
neighbouring  land,  within  which 
was  a  strong  stone  fort.  Gt)rdon 
had  intended  to  carry  the  land 
defences,  if  necessary,  by  assault, 
and  thus  cut  the  enemy's  commu- 
nication at  once  by  road  and  canal. 
The  Taipings,  however,  saved  him 
all  trouble  on  this  occasion ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  piles  been  torn  up 
and  the  steamer  appeared  making 
her  way  through,  than  a  panic 
seized  the  defenders,  and  stockades 
and  forts  were  alike  abandoned, 
their  late  garrisons  flying  both 
ways,  and  spreading  alarm  to  the 
gates  of  Quinsan  and  Soochow. 
Whilst  Gordon  landed  his  troops, 
the  Hyson  was  sent  down  the  canal 
to  follow  up  the  fugitives  towards  > 
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the  latter,  and  fulfilled  her  task 
completely,  clearing  the  causeway 
the  whole  way  to  within  sight  of 
the  city,  and  occupying  two  stone 
forts  which  guarded  it  at  different 
points.  Towards  dusk  she  returned 
te  Chunye,  and  not  too  soon,  for 
the  road  from  Quinsan  was  now 
crowded  with  a  dense  column  of 
men,  at  the  head  of  which  Gordon's 
troops  were  briskly  firing.  The 
Taiping  garrison,  finding  their  main 
outlet  closed,  whilst  the  passages 
eastward  from  the  town  were  held 
by  the  Imperialist  general  Ching, 
had  sallied  forth  at  evening,  deter- 
mined apparently  by  mere  numbers 
to  crush  Gordon's  small  force  (one 
battalion  of  infantry  and  some  guns 
were  all  that  had  been  brought  up), 
and  make  their  way  out.  The  fore 
gun  of  the  steamer  was  at  once 
brought  to  bear,  and  her  32-pound 
shells  soon  decided  the  engagement, 
driving  the  Taipings  in  a  shrieking 
rout  of  fugitives  back  on  the  belea- 
guered town.  So  fearful  was  their  loss 
from  the  firing  and  their  own  panic 
crowding  (the  steamer  appearing 
to  them,  no  doubt,  a  relentless  and 
invulnerable  monster,  which  could 
neither  be  escaped  from,  nor  injured, 
nor  stayed  in  her  pursuit),  that 
no  thought  of  further  resistance 
was  left  to  the  disheartened  gar- 
rison, and  the  Imperialists  entered 
the  town,  unopposed,  from  the  east 
side  next  morning.  Of  the  Tai- 
pings, many  thousands  dispersed 
over  the  country ;  but  the  villagers 
here,  as  after  the  capture  of  Taitsan, 
revenged  abundantly  on  the  fugi- 
tives the  oppression  they  had  long 
suffered  from,  and  but  few  of  the 
number  reached  Soochow  or  any 
other  place  of  safety.  Up  to  this 
time  Gordon's  actions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  cost  the  rebels  not 
less  than  2  5,000  men.  This  last  ex- 
traordinary success,  gained,  with  a 
list  of  seven  casualties,  by  one  decided 
and  well-planted  blow,  did  not  occur 
without  being  accompanied  by  some 
fi«sh  diflBculties.     General  Ching's 


jealousy  of  his  ally's  achieving  with 
a  handful  of  men  what  his  own 
army  had  not  dared  to  attempt, 
broke  out  in  a  serious  form,  and  led 
to  some  of  his  gunboats  firing  on  a 
party  of  the  Ever- Victorious  troopfi, 
whose  flag  they  pretended  to  ignore. 
Governor  Id,  however,  compelled 
the  apology  which  Gordon  found  it 
necessary  to  insist  on,  lest  the  mis- 
take should  be  repeated;  and  this 
difference  was  settled  for  the  time. 
A  more  serious  matter  was  a  mutiny 
of  the  artillerymen,  who  disapproved 
strongly  of  Gordon's  intended  change 
of  head-quarters  from  Sungkiang 
to  Quinsan.  The  former  place  was 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
easy  days  and  loose  discipline  of 
Ward's  command,  and  they  openly 
refrised  to  obey  orders  when  they 
heard  of  the  proposed  transfer,  add- 
ing threats  of  destroying  their 
officers  rather  than  submitting  to  it. 
It  was  not  until  Gk>rdon  had  dragged 
from  the  ranks  the  foremost  man 
of  the  mutineers,  and  sent  him  to 
instant  execution  by  a  party  of  the 
infantry  who  remained  foithfdl,  that 
obedience  was  restored.  But  this 
act  of  energy  made  him  master  of 
the  situation,  and  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  continue  or  repeat  his  se- 
verity towards  the  Chinese  of  his 
force.  His  artillery  officers  were 
the  next  to  give  him  trouble.  They 
objected  to  a  new  commander  whom 
he  had  given  them ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  actually  started  on  his  next 
expedition  without  them  that  they 
returned  to  their  allegiance  and 
were  restored  to  their  posts  upon 
apology.  This  last  difficulty  over- 
come, and  his  force  considerably 
augmented  by  largely  enlisting  from 
his  Taiping  prisoners,  he  moved, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  to  a  still 
greater  achievement  than  those  he 
had  attempted  —  the  conquest  of 
Soochow  itself.- 

The  situation  of  this  city  has 
already  been  described.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
crosses  the  peninsula  fiiom  Hanir- 
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chow  to  ChJTilriang  on  the  Yang- 
tsze,  with  a  wide  semicircnlar  bend 
to  the  eastward,  passes  by  Soochow 
on  its  eastern  side.  Certain  branches 
or  natural  openings  connect  the 
Orand  Cansd  with  the  Taho  Lake, 
cntting,  at  varions  pomts,  across 
the  necks  of  land  which,  as  before 
pointed  out,  formed  the  only  ac- 
(xseeB  to  the  city  when  Goidon's 
force  held  Qoinsan  to  the  east,  and 
his  steamers  commanded  the  lake 
to  the  west.  These  points  became 
of  the  highest  strategical  import- 
ance in  the  series  of  operations  by 
which  he  designed  to  thoroughly 
invest  the  place.  The  town  of  Wo- 
kong  stands  about  fourteen  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city,  commanding 
one  of  these  points;  and  on  the 
28th  July  Grordon  moved  against  it 
80  rapidly  as  to  surprise  some  of 
the  stockades  outside  which  had 
been  left  unguarded,  and  to  carry 
others  with,  little  loss.  A  judicious 
distribution  of  the  Ever- Victorious 
troops  now  enabled  their  commander 
to  shut  in  the  garrison  with  ease, 
and  the  Taipings,  to  the  number  of 
4,000,  soon  afterwards  surrendered. 
Here  occurred  the  first  of  certain 
acts  of  Imperialist  treachery  which 
ultimately  caused  Gordon's  retire- 
ment ;  for  General  Ching,  who  had 
taken  charge  of  part  of  the  pri- 
soners, under  promise  of  good  treat- 
ment, violated  his  word,  and  put 
five  of  them  to  death.  Indignant 
at  this  causeless  breach  of  faith, 
Gordon  resolved  to  lay  down  his 
command,  and  actually  lefb  the  force 
for  Shanghai.  But  he  arrived  here 
on  the  8th  August,  to  find  that 
Burgevine  (who,  though  carrying 
on  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
him,  had  been  long  in  vain  seeking 
to  regain  his  lost  command  and 
repla^  him)  had  suddenly  left  that 
place  with  300  Europeans,  to  join 
the  Taipings  at  Soochow,  carrying 
off  also  a  small  steamer,  and  throw- 
ing the  great  port  into  a  new  fit  of 
consternation  !  To  abandon  the  Ln- 
penalistSy  and  leave  his  own  troops 


to  be  seduced  firom  their  allegiance 
by  their  old  commander  (who  had 
had  the  art  to  make  them  believe 
that  his  dismissal  was  the  result  of 
his  insisting  on  their  rights)  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  now.  Gordon 
started  alone  tor  Quinsan,  and  re- 
suming his  commcuMl,  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  counteract  the  in- 
trigues of  the  American,  sending 
his  siege  train  temporarily  back  to 
Taitsan  till  he  should  be  surer  of 
his  being  able  to  maintain  his  adp 
vanced  position.  His  troops  near  / 
Wokong  remained  on  the  defensive, 
but  successfully  resisted  the  attacks 
directed  against  that  place  firom 
Soochow  with  a  view  to  recover 
the  southern  passage  into  the  city ; 
and  their  general,  naving  received 
some  reinforcements,  presently  ad- 
vancing along  it,  carried  Patachiao, 
a  small  place  close  to  the  southern 
defences  of  the  place,  and  rested 
there  purposely  for  a  while  to  carry 
on  negociations  with  the  foreign 
part  of  the  defenders.  It  was  his 
twofold  object  to  bring  these  over, 
in  order  to  weaken  the  Taipings 
and  to  save  European  lives :  but  in 
entering  into  the  priyate  proposals 
to  treat,  which  he  soon  received 
from  them,  Gordon  undertook  a 
task  no  less  difficult  and  dangerous 
than  the  most  vehement  assault 
upon  the  place.  Those  he  desired 
to  win  would  inevitably  t^"  first  to 
seduce  his  own  men.  His  ally. 
General  Ching,  was  carrying  on 
independent  operations  against  the 
garrison.  Burgevine,  disgusted  with 
his  new  service,  where  he  found 
himself  kept  by  the  chief  Wangs  in 
an  inferior  position,  had  new  plans 
in  his  restless  brain,  and  had  the 
audaciiy  to  communicate  to  Gordon 
one  of  them,  which  involved  their 
both  betraying  their  employers,  and 
seizing  Soochow  as  the  seat  of  a 
new  Eastern  Empire  for  themselves. 
Over  all  these  and  other  difficulties 
Gordon's  coolness  and  skill,  as 
conspicuous  in  diplomacy  as  in 
war,  carried  him  triumphantly,  and 
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brought  him  to  his  end  without 
bloo€U3hed.  Before  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, the  chief  part  of  the  foreign 
allies  deserted  the  garrison,  under 
pretence  of  a  sally  :  and  soon  after- 
wards Burgevine,  by  dint  partly  of 
Gbrdon's  personal  entreaty  to  Mob 
Wang,  the  Taiping  commander,  was 
allowed  to  follow  them ;  so  that 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  fall  of  the 
ciiy  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
rebellion  was  quietly  removed. 

Freed  from  this,  Gordon  resumed 
his  operations  against  the  place, 
and  soon  worked  his  way  almost  up 
to  the  ciiy  walls  on  the  south  side. 
Abandoning  his  posts  there  to  be 
tenanted  by  his  Chinese  aUies,  he 
transferred  his  force  round  the 
west  side,  by  the  lake,  to  the  nor- 
thern, the  only  remaining  outlet, 
and  on  the  ist  of  November  carried 
by  assault  Leeku,  a  place  not  many 
miles  from  the  city,  and  which  al- 
most shut  it  in.  On  the  loth  and 
19th  ftirther  points  were  captured 
and  occupied  which  completed  the 
investment.  In  vain  did  the  30,000 
Taipings  enclosed  seek  for  a  way 
out.  Li  vain  was  another  army 
planted  at  Wusieh,  twenty -five 
miles  off  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in 
rear  of  Gordon's  posts,  whilst  the 
Faithful  King  (still  the  chief  general 
of  the  arch-impostor)  arriving  from 
Nanking  with  another  force  of  equal 
amount,  intended  for  the  reUef  of 
Soochow,  took  up  a  position  in  the 
open  country  between  the  city  and 
W  usieh  in  the  vain  hope  of  making 
Qt)rdon  relax  his  grasp.  Of  the 
peculiar  strategy  of  this  campaign 
— ^which  neutralised  numbers  by 
the  skilful  distribution  of  the  better 
provided  army — ^no  higher  instance 
can  be  found  than  that  by  Gt)rdon's 
arrangements,  14,000  men^  all  told, 
inclttdvug  the  contingent  which  aided 
htm  under  Ohing,  sufficed  for  the 
immediate  work  in  hand  of  hemming 
in  a  force  of  more  than  double  their 
numbers,  and  keeping  off  others 
nearlv  threefold  in  strength.  Judjg- 
ing  the  Taipings  to  be  already  dis- 


pirited by  their  situation,  Gordon, 
impatient  for  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  resolved  on  a  night  attack 
on  a  portion  of  the  walls.  It  was 
made  on  the  27th  of  November,  and 
despite  the  daring  self- exposure 
which  seemed  both  natural  to  the 
man,  and  necessary  as  an  example 
to  this  motley  army,  but  which  in 
the  commander  of  a  more  regular 
force  would  have  been  a  vice, 
Gt)rdon  found  himself  repulsed  with 
a  loss  of  200  of  his  force.  This 
success  did  not  however  alter  the 
condition  of  the  garrison,  who  were 
now  losing  heart;  and  two  days 
later  an  assault  made  by  daylight, 
after  a  heavy  fire,  was  made  with 
success,  on  the  stockades  and  de- 
tached works  outside  the  east  gate. 
Once  more  Gordon  exposed  himself 
in  front  of  his  own  storming  column, 
and  his  men,  nerved  by  his  example, 
carried  the  points  of  attack,  so  that 
on  the  30th  he  was  enable  to  issue 
a  general  order,  congratulating  the 
troops  on  their  success  which,  it 
was  pointed  out,  'had  made  the 
city  untenable  by  the  rebels.'  Gor- 
don was  not  too  sanguine ;  for  a 
day  or  two  later  dissensions  broke 
out  among  the  rebel  generals  within ; 
Mob  Wang  was  murdered  by  his 
subordinates  at  the  council  ^tble; 
and  on  the  5  th  of  December  the 
city  was  surrendered  to  the  Impe- 
rialists. Then  took  place  the  saddest 
incident  which  the  British  oflicer, 
acting  with  semi-civilised  allies,  can 
have  to  endure.  Gordon  had  not 
been  able  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  Tailing  chiefs  ;  but  hearing 
from  Chmg  that  the  highest  autho- 
riiy,  the  (Jovemor  (who  had  lately 
arrived  on  the  scene)  had  promised 
them  mercy,  he  removed  his  own 
force,  with  a  promise  of  two  months* 
pay,  from  the  approaching  scene  of 
plunder,  and  went  into  tiie  city  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Wangs. 
They  expressed  themselves  coi^- 
dent  in  Li's  word,  and  after  a 
second  interview  left  the  city  to 
give  themselves  up,  Gordon  (whose 
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force  was  now  on  the  march  to 
Qninsan)  remaining  with  the  inten- 
tion of  protectiog  those  inside  from 
the  Imperialist  soldiers  who  were 
entering. 

It  was  at  this  time,  on  December 
6th,  when  the  deliverer  of  the  pro- 
vinces was  surrounded  by  armed 
Taipings,  his  troops  removed  from 
him,  and  the  great  city,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  the  cam- 
paign, incapable  of  further  resis- 
tance, that  Li,  under  pretence  or  on 
account  of  a  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing terms  with  the  Wangs,  caused 
them  suddenly  to  be  seized  and 
executed,  and  ordered  the  city  to 
be  given  up  to  plunder  ! 

Those  who  are  curious  in  Chinese 
sentiment,  and  wish  to  know  exactly 
how  far  it  justified  Li*s  actions,  may 
consult  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
which  is  very  fuU  on  this  -point. 
Unfortunately  Gordon  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  those  broad  prin- 
ciples of  the  Doctrine  of  Harmony 
on  which,  we  are  assured,  the 
Chinese  fabric  rests,  but  in  the  nar- 
rower philosophy  of  Christendom. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
his  grief  and  indication  burst  forth 
at  £e  sight  of  the  headless  bodies 
of  the  Wangs  ;  that  he,  in  his  first 
impnlae,  sought  Id  to  exact  personal 
satisfaction  from  him;  and  that, 
failing  to  find  the  wily  Governor 
(who  with  good  reason  kept  out  of 
his  way),  he  departed  after  his  force 
to  Quinsan.  Here  he  remained  in 
inaction  with  the  Ever- Victorious 
I  Army  for  the  next  two  months, 
pending  the  inquiry  which  had 
been  instituted  at  Pekin  on  his  de- 
mand into  the  Governor's  conduct, 
and  refusing  curtly  to  receive  the 
reward  of  a  decoration  and  a  pre- 
sent of  3,5ooZ.  transmitted  by  the 
Imperial  Government  for  himself 
on  the  first  news  of  the  capture  of 
Soochow. 

The  Ever- Victorious  Army  thus 
withdrawn,  the  rebellion  soon  ap- 
peared likely  to  revive.  Foreigners 
once  more  began  to  join  the  Tai- 


pings. The  province  was  infested 
by  lawless  Chinese  and  still  more 
lawless  foreigners ;  and  the  Im- 
perialist forces,  despite  the  aid  of 
some  of  Gordon's  disciplined  artil- 
lery, appeared  unable  to  do  more 
than  hold  their  own  against  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Hart,  who  had  lately 
taken  charge  of  the  Imperial  Cus- 
toms, strongly  urged  Gordon's  re- 
suming the  field,  since  his  inaction 
was  the  strongest  encouragement 
to  the  disaffected,  and  pointed  out 
with  great  clearness,  that,  as  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do  to  add  to 
his  reputation  (since  Soochow  had 
fallen)  and  constant  personal  risk 
to  undergo,  this  action  could  only  be 
ascribed  to  his  laying  aside  private 
feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vince he  had  delivered.  Urged  by 
this  and  the  like  opinions,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  Sir  F.  Bruce,  who 
wrote  that  he  had  obtained  at  Pekin, 
*  a  positive  promise  in  writing  from 
this  government  that,  in  cases  of  ca- 
pitulations, where  you  are  present, 
nothing  is  to  be  done  without  your 
consent,'  Gordon  retook  the  field 
towards  the  end  of  February,  1 864. 
To  understand  his  remaining 
operations,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  Soochow  is  at  the  central 
point  of  theEliangnan  peninsula,  and 
Nanking  at  its  north-west  corner^ 
1 00  miles  off;  that  the  Taipings  were* 
now  confined  chiefly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  district,  and  that,  if  this 
were  cut  through  by  a  line  carried 
across  from  Soochow  to  the  Impe- 
rialist intrenchments  near  Nanking, 
their  armies  would  be  reduced  to 
acting  within  two  separate  strips  of 
no  great  size,  and  would  probably 
bo  unable  any  longer  to  exist.  Gor- 
don's plan,  therefore,  was  to  take 
and  occupy  the  towns  of  Yesine, 
Liyang,  and  Kintang,  upon  this 
line,  and  thus  connecting  the  Im- 
perialists at  Soochow  with  those 
before  Nanking,  to  divide  their  ene- 
mies. Yesing,  being  on  the  Taho 
Lake,  was  captured  without  much 
difficulty  on  March  ist,  and  Gordon 
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advancing  rapidly  on  Idyang,  and 
oflfering  its  garrison  easy  terms,  it 
was  snrrendered  without  resistance 
on  the  4th.  The  district  around 
was  found  to  be  fearfully  wasted 
by  the  Taipings,  who  had  held  it 
undisturbed  for  three  years,  and 
exercised  a  rule  so  exacting  as  fully 
to  account  for  that  animosity  of  the 
country  people,  which  has  been  al- 
ready noticed.  Grordon  proceeded 
next  against  Kintang,  but  here  he 
was  forced  to  leave  his  steamers 
behind  him,  and  some  part  of  his 
land-forces  had  naturally  remained 
to  guard  his  late  captures.  He  had 
therefore  with  him  but  three  of  his 
infantry  regiments  and  his  guns, 
when,  i^r  some  days'  delay,  caused 
partly  by  bad  weather,  but  more  by 
the  necessities  of  the  people  of  Li- 
yang  (who  had  been  plundered  of 
their  last  stock  of  provisions  to  fill 
the  Taiping  stores  on  his  approach) 
he  arrived  before  the  place.  The 
garrison  here  proved  obdurate  to 
his  offers,  and  the  heavy  guns  being 
brought  up,  a  breach  was  formed. 
Before  this  had  been  done  a  press- 
ing despatch  arrived  from  Governor 
Id  for  aid  to  the  Imperialist  forces. 
The  latter  had  advanced  on  their 
own  account  against  Chanchufu,  a 
place  about  forty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Kintang,  and  had  been  repulsed 
with  much  loss,  the  Taipings 
threatening  in  consequence  to  re- 
take the  offensive.  A  second  de- 
spatch told  him  that  they  had  de- 
tached a  force  down  the  Yangtsze, 
turning  the  Imperialists  by  the 
north  and  threatening  Fushan,  his 
own  first  conquest.  This  was  on 
March  2 1  st,  but  Grordon's  guns  were 
now  brought  up,  and  he,  judging  it 
too  late  to  retire  from  Kintang,  re- 
solved to  assault.  Once  more  he  ex- 
posed himself  in  the  manner  that 
for  a  year  past  had  given  him  among 
his  men  the  reputation  of  a  charmed 
Hfe — ^but  not  again  to  escape,  a  se- 
vere wound  through  the  leg  com- 
pelling him  to  be  carried  off,  after 
he  had  remained  giving  orders  and 


concealing  it  until  he  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood.  The  attack  then 
failed,  and  next  day  the  wounded 
commander  withdrew  lus  force  to 
Liyang,  which  was  reached  on 
March  24th.  The  weather  had  been 
bad,  and  the  men  reqxured  rest 
hardly  less  than  their  wounded 
general:  but  when  news  was  re- 
ceived on  arrival  at  Liyang  that 
the  Taipings  had  taken  variona 
places  on  the  way  southwards  to- 
wards Quinsan,  and  had  scattered 
on  a  long  semicircular  line  towards 
that  place  the  large  force  lately  held 
about  Chanchufu,  he  thought  the  op- 
portunity of  striking  at  their  flank 
too  good,  and  the  object  of  checking 
their  advance  too  important,  to  be 
neglected.  On  the  25  th  he  was  far  on 
his  way  north-east  to  look  for  them, 
taking  with  him  however  only  two 
regiments,  one  of  them  composed 
of  Taiping  recruits  just  enlisted  at 
Liyang! 

Never,  surely,  did  commander 
show  more  confidence  in  his  own 
resources,  than  this  wounded  man, 
pushing  forward  along  the  creeks  in 
his  flotiUa  (for  he  was  unable  to 
walk  or  ride)  with  a  few  hundred 
troops,  part  of  whom  had  been  in 
arms  against  him  a  few  days  before, 
into  the  heart  of  the  district  occu- 
pied by  unknown  thousands  of  the 
Taipings.  On  the  26th,  parties  of 
their  foragers  were  driven  off  from 
their  plunder,  and  a  proclamation 
found  which  announced  to  the  vil- 
lagers that  their  general  was  on  his 
way  to  Shanghai,  and  would  take 
Soochow  on  his  way.  By  the  30th 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  central 
point  of  the  Taiping  line  was  at 
Waissoo,  where  they  had  a  strongly 
entrenched  position,  and  that  a  creek 
conducted  to  it,  up  which  the  artil- 
lery and  commander  might  be  car- 
ried by  boat.  His  infantry — about 
1,000  strong — ^were  to  march  by  a 
separate  route,  and  the  combined 
attack  was  fixed  for  next  day. 

At  dawn  on  the  31st  March,  both 
parties    moved;     but    the    flotilla 
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reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Wais- 
800  only  to  find  themselves  wholly 
ansapportedy    and   to   escape  with 
some  difficalty  (for  the  banks  were 
high,  and  their  guns  nseless)  from 
a  somewhat  perilous  position.   Gor- 
don's wound  and  his  adventurous 
spirit  had  here  combined  to  cost  his 
force  rather  dear ;  for  the  infantry 
arriving  near  Waissoo,  had  been  sur- 
prised, in  the  absence  of  the  watch- 
M  eye  of  their  commander,  by  an 
atlack  in  flank,  and  had  been  routed 
with  a  loss  of  over  one  third  of  their 
nnmber,    including   seven   ofi&cers. 
All  of  these  had  perished,  of  course ; 
for   the    Taipings    who    had    re- 
morselessly    murdered     the     vil- 
lagers by  hundreds,  in  the  country 
about,  were   not  likely    to    spare 
snch  of  their  enemies  as  fell  alive 
into   their    hands.       On    learning 
these    particulars,    Gordon,    who, 
though  the  very  boldest  of  generals 
was  not  an  imprudent  one,  fell  back 
some  distance  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Waissoo,  and  remained  on 
the  defensive  until  he  had  brought 
up  some  fresher  troops  of  his  force 
fitnn  liyang  to  augment  the  demo- 
ralised regiments  which  had  suffered, 
and  had  partly  recovered  from  his 
own  wound. 

When  next  he  advanced,  on  the 
nth  April,  to  attack  Waissoo,  he 
cBd  so  (to  quote  the  words  of  his 
own  journal)    *  with  the    greatest 
caatioA,  for  the  men  had  not  yet  got 
over  their  fears.'  Threatening  their 
position  by  a  feint  from  the  south, 
on  which  side  they  were  ftdly  pre- 
pared  for    an    attack,   he   quietly 
moved  round  undiscovered,  with  a 
wgiment  and  two  guns  to  the  north 
of  the  place,  and  surprised  without 
loss  a  stockade  which  laid  bare  to 
Wm  the  interior  of  the  position. 
The  result  of  this  successful  strata- 
gem was  the  speedy  abandonment 
of  theu*  lines  by  the  Taipings.  They 
were  vigorously   followed    up    by 
6,000  Imperialists,  brought  up  by 
fl»  Governor   himself    (who    had 
viited,  as  usual  in  these  operations, 


ready  to  profit  by  the  expected  vic- 
tory of  their  ally),  and  were  driven 
across  the  country  they  had  lately 
harried  without  mercy.  *  Armed 
with  every  sort  of  weapon,'  con- 
tinues the  journal, '  the  peasantry  fell 
upon  the  rebels,  who  sufiered  fear- 
fully among  the  creeks  that  abound 
there.  They  were  cut  up  in  every 
dii'ection.'  The  last  advance  of  the 
rebellion  was  finally  checked.  Three 
days  later  the  Taipings  were  either 
dispersed  hopelessly  through  the 
country,  or  shut  up  in  Chanchufu, 
whence  they  originally  had  started. 
Hither  Gordon  and  the  Governor 
had  followed  them.  Once  having 
enclosed  the  rebels,  the  former 
called  up  the  rest  of  his  force,  bor- 
rowed I, GOO  of  the  Imperialist  sol- 
diers for  his  trenchwork,  and  car- 
ried on  the  siege  in  due  form ;  for 
the  place  had  in  it  20,000  Taipings, 
was  stoutly  defended,  and  repulsed 
his  first  attack.  It  fell  on  the  i  ith 
May  to  a  combined  assault,  Gordon 
with  his  storming  column  effecting 
their  entrance  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent any  ill  consequences  from  a 
panic  which  had  seized  the  Imperial- 
ists after  they  obtained  a  lodgment 
in  the  place.  On  the  13th  May, 
the  Ever- Victorious  Army  was  on  its 
way  back  to  Quinsan  to  be  paid  off. 
The  British  Government,  which  had 
never  given  more  than  a  half-hearted 
and,  as  it  were,  tentative  support 
to  that  of  China,  had  become  inti- 
midated at  the  outcry  the  massacre 
of  the  Soochow  Wangs  raised  among 
the  party  sympatlusing  with  the 
Taipings,  and  had  withdrawn  the 
permission  under  which  Gt>rdon 
served.  Had  he  been  less  energetic 
and  decisive  in  his  last  operations, 
the  rebels  would  have  taken  heart 
at  his  withdrawal,  and  the  struggle 
might  have  been  prolonged  for  years. 
As  it  was  their  cause  was  shattered 
beyond  all  revival.  The  southern 
district  around  Hangchow,  cut  off 
from  that  near  Nanking  strategically, 
as  before  explained,  by  Gordon's 
advance  in  march  on  Liyang,  had^ 
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snccambed  to  the  army  tmder  Ghing. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  that 
general  during  &ese  operations,  his 
BuccesBor,  aided  by  a  small  Franco- 
Chinese  contingent,  had  captured 
Hangchow,  and  driven  the  remnant 
of  the  Taiping  force  into  a  desolate 
mountain  district  beyond  its  bor- 
ders.  In  the  north  Nanking  itself 
was  all  that  nowremained  to  the  Hea- 
venly King  and  his  adherents.  The 
Imperialists  shut  him  in  more  and 
more  closely.  Starvation  did  its 
slow  and  dreadful  work  on  the  bodies 
of  the  invested  garrison,  and  the 
ciiy  fell  finally  on  the  19th  July, 
the  impostor  having  shortly  before 
ended  his  vile  life  by  the  most  fit- 
ting death,  the  hand  of  the  suicide. 
The  disbandment  of  so  peculiar  a 
force  as  the  Ever- Victorious  Army 
under  a  weak  administration  like 
that  of  China,  was  obviously  no 
easy  task.  Its  chief  handled  this, 
his  last  duty  in  China,  with  the 
same  firm  yet  delicate  touch  which 
had  brought  him  through  so  many 
difficulties  before,  and,  let  us  add, 
with  an  admirable  disinterestedness 
which  commanded  respect  alike 
•  from  the  force,  his  countrymen,  and 
the  Chinese  officials,  and  greatly 
smoothed  his  immediate  difficulties. 
Refusing  absolutely  the  munificent 
pecuniary  reward  pressed  upon  him- 
self, this  young  general,  who  had 
lived  in  the  field  an  example  of 
plainness  and  economy,  and  spent 
his  surplus  pay  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  his  force,  now  insisted  on 
and  obtained  fair  gratuities  for  his 
officers  and  men,  but  especially  for 
those  that  had  been  wounded.  So 
parted  the  Ever- Victorious  Army 
from  its  general,  and  its  brief  but 
useful  existence  came  to  an  end. 
During  sixteen  months'  campaign- 
ing under  his  guidance,  it  had  taken 
four  cities,  and  a  dozen  minor 
strong  places,  fought  innumerable 
combats,  put  hors  de  cmnhat  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  moderately  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  times  its  own,  and 
finding     the     rebellion     vigorous, 


aggressive,  and  almost  threatening 
the  unity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  had 
left  it  at  its  last  gasp,  confined  to 
the  ruined  capital  of  the  usurper. 
Leaving  his  late  command  well 
satisfied,  Gordon  himself  sailed  for 
England,  taking  with  him  no  more 
substantial  treasure  than  the  highest 
military  title  of  China  (Titu,  equi- 
valent to  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army),  the  rare  Imperial  decoration 
of  the  Yellow  Jacket,  and  the  good- 
will and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  'Not  only,'  wrote 
the  Prince  of  Kung,  the  Chinese 
Prime  Minister,  to  Sir  P.  Bruce, 
'  has  he  shown  himself  throughout 
brave  and  energetic,  but  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  that  im- 
portant question,  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  China  and  foreign 
nations,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.' 

Much  has  been  said,  and  fairly 
said,  in  eulogy  of  the  moderation 
and  patriotism  of  those  volunteer 
generals  of  the  Ghreat  Republic  who, 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  laid 
down  their  important  charges  to 
return  cheerfully  to  the  counting- 
house,  the  factory,  or  even  to  the 
humblest  appointjnent  in  the  regu- 
lar service  on  the  frontier.  Eng- 
lishmen who  bestowed  admiration 
on  this  conduct  of  their  trans- 
Atlantic  kinsfolk,  should  certainly 
yield  no  less  to  that  of  their  own 
countryman;  since  he,  his  task  once 
accomplished,  sought  for  no  irr^u- 
lar  employment  in  China,  asked  for 
no  prolongation  in  any  form  of  his 
high  command,  but  laid  it  down  to 
return  straightway  to  the  ordinary 
life  of  a  captain  of  engineers  on 
home  duty,  his  highest  ambition  the 
furtherance  of  some  local  good  work, 
his  daily  business  the  building  ob- 
scure forts  from  the  designs  of 
others  on  an  Essex  swamp.  The  very 
papers  in  which  the  record  of  his 
services  were  inscribed,  lay  thrust 
out  of  sight,  their  existence  forgotten 
save  in  Mr.  Wilson's  mention  of 
them.  They  might  have  mouldered 
for  him  away  unread,  but  for  the 
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ai^peal — ^made  almost  as  a  demand — 
of  certain  of  his  brother  officers, 
ronsed  by  the  seeming  challenge  of 
Sir  F.  Head,  to  fiiid  an  engmeer 
general  before  the  days  of  Napier 
of  Abyssinia,  and  awakening  to  the 
knowledge  that  out  of  their  own 
corps  there  are  few  who  are  aware 
of  ike  extent  and  bearing  of  Gror- 
don's  services,  and  the  importance 
of  the  Chinese  campaigns  of  1 863-4. 
The  writer  is  far  firom  being  one 
of  those  who  would  have  the  world 
racked  with  war  in  orderthat  wemay 
kam  what  generals  lie  hid  among 
us ;  bat  he  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  fact  that  England's  interests  are 
so  vast,  so  nnnoierous,  so  compli- 
cated, that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict that  the  day  shall  never  come 
when  the  hero's  arm  and  the  cap- 
tain's brain  shall  be  unnecessary  to 
her  greatness  or  her  safeiy.  Even 
now,  as  he  pens  these  lines,  there 
comes  across  the  ocean  the  cry  of 


her  youngest  offspring,  abandoned 
by  a  vacillating  policy  and  false 
humanitarianism  (much  akin  to 
those  which  misguided  us  in  our 
Chinese  dealings)  to  an  internecine 
and  disastrous  war.  Fitly,  there- 
fore, may  he  close  this  brief  record 
of  great  deeds  done  from  no  mere 
love  of  glory  or  of  gain,  with  words 
suggested  to  him  long  since  by  a 
brother  officer,  himself,  though  but 
a  simple  engineer,  known  for  a  true* 
soldier  by  all  who  bore  the  fire  of 
Sebastopol.  *  Another  New  Zea- 
land war  expected,  and  no  help  to 
be  given.  If  we  can't  spare  an 
army,  if  we  can't  spare  a  staff,  let 
us  a^  least  send  them  one  captain 
of  Engineers.  If  there  is  a  man  in 
the  world  who  can  conduct  such  a 
war  with  honour,  thoroughness, 
and  humanity,  and  bring  it  to  a 
satisfactory  close  without  needless 
delay  or  expense,  England  has  that 
man  in  Chinese  Gt)rdon.' 

C.  C.  C. 
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THE  TWO  COMETS   OF  THE  YEAR   1868. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  r.R.A.S., 

Author  of  *  Saturn  and  its  System/  &c.  &c. 


L— BRORSEN'S  COMET. 


TEN  years  ago,  all  that  astro- 
nomers could  hope  to  do  with 
comets  was  to  note  their  appearance 
and  changes  of  appearance  when 
viewed  with  high  telescopic  powers. 
There  was  one  instrument,  indeed, 
the  polariscope,  which  afforded 
doubtful  evidence  respecting  the 
quality  of  the  light  we  receive  fix)m 
comets,  and  thus  allowed  astrono- 
mers to  form  vague  guesses  respect- 
ing the  structure  of  these  mysterious 
wanderers.  But  beyond  the  unsa- 
tisfiaxjtory  indications  of  this  instru- 
ment, astronomers  had  no  means 
whatever  of  ascertaining  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  comets. 

At  present,  however,  an  instru- 
ment of  incomparably  higher  powers 
is  applicable  to  the  inquiry.  The 
spectroscope  has  the  power  of  re- 
vealing, not  only  the  general  cha- 
racter of  any  substance  which  is 
a  source  of  Hght,  but  even  of  ex- 
hibiting, in  many  instances,  the 
elementary  constitution  of  such  a 
substance.  The  indications  of  this 
wonderful  instrument  of  analysis 
are  not  affected  by  the  distance  or 
dimensions  of  the  object  under 
examination.  So  long  as  the  object 
is  luminous  the  spectroscope  will 
tell  us  with  the  utmost  certainty 
whether  the  light  is  inherent  or 
reflected;  and  if  the  light  is  inhe- 
rent— that  is,  if  the  object  is  self- 
luminous — ^the  spectroscope  will 
tell  us  with  the  utmost  certainty 
what  terrestrial  elements  (if  any) 
exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  ob- 
ject. It  is  with  the  revelations  of  the 
spectroscope  respecting  Brorsen's 
comet  that  we  now  propose  to  deal. 
We  must  make  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  however,  respecting  the 
varions  peculiarities    of   structure 


which  have  been  presented  by 
comets. 

We  assume  that  our  readers  are] 
familiar  with  the  general  appear- 
ance presented  by  comets — at  least  j 
by  those  which  are  visible  to  ihe 
naked  eye.  It  may  be  necessary  to| 
note,  however,  of  the  three  features 
commonly  recognised  in  comets— 
viz,  the  ntccleuSf  coma,  and  tail — ^the 
coma  alone  is  invariably  exhibited. 
A  comet  which  has  neither  nucleui. 
nor  tail  presents  simply  a  round 
mass  of  vapour  slightly  condensed 
towards  the  centre.  The  nucleus, 
when  seen,  appears'  as  a  bright 
point  within  the  condensed  part  of 
a  comet.  The  tail,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  long  train  of  light  is- 
suing from  the  head. 

It  was  noted  in  very  early  times 
that  comets  are  almost  perfectly 
translucent.  This  pecnliwity  has 
been  confirmed  by  modem  and 
more  exact  observations.  Sir  W. 
Herschel  watched  the  central  pas- 
sage of  a  comet  over  the  fainter 
component  of  a  double  star ;  and  he 
could  detect  no  diminution  of  the 
star's  brilliancy.  Similar  observa- 
tions were  made  by  MM.  Olbers 
and  Struve.  Sir  John  Herschel 
watched  the  passage  of  Biela's 
comet  over  a  small  cluster  of  veiy 
faint  telescopic  stars.  The  sUghtest 
haze  would  have  obliterated  the 
cluster,  yet  no  appreciable  effect 
was  produced  by  the  interposition 
of  cometic  matter  having  a  thick- 
ness (according  to  Herschers  esti- 
mate) of  50,000  miles.  And  there 
is  another  remarkable  evidence  of 
tenuity.  From  recognised  optical 
principles,  a  star  seen  through  the 
globular  head  of  a  comet,  should 
appear  displaced  from  its  true  posi- 
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tion  just  as  any  object  seen  (non- 
eentraUj)  througli  a  globnlar  de- 
CBnter  full  of  water  seems  thrown 
out  of  its  true  place.  The  astro- 
nomer Bessel  made  an  observation 
on  a  star  which  approached  within 
about  eight  seconds  of  the  nucleus 
of  Hallej's  comet,  and  he  found 
tkt  the  place  of  the  star  was  not 
affected  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Whether  the  nucleus  of  a  comet 
is  solid  or  not  had  long  been  a  dis- 
pted  point  among  astronomers. 
With  telescopes  of  moderate  power 
the  bright  point  within  the  coma 
pTKenlB  an  appearance  of  solidity 
which  might  readily  deceive  the 
observer.  But  with  an  increase  of 
power  the  nucleus  assumes  a  diffe- 
rent ^pearance.  Instead  of  having 
I  well-defined  outHne  it  appears  to 
merge  into  the  coma  by  a  somewhat 
rapid  gradation — but  not  by  an 
ibrapt  variation — of  light.  Grood 
Dbsenrers  have  reported  the  ex- 
tinction  of  telescopic  stars  behind 
the  nuclei  of  comets,  but  there  are 
peculiar  difficulties  about  an  obser- 
wtion  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  a 
itar  is  really  concealed  from  view 
^  tiie  inteiposition  of  the  nucleus 
»  amply  obUterated  by  the  glare 
rfhght. 

The  taQ  of  a  comet  appears  nearly 
plwayg  as  an  extension  from  the 
«oma,  and  a  dark  interval  is  usually 
^  between  the  head  and  the  tail. 
But  there  is  an  immense  variety  in 
^  configuration  of  comets'  tails. 
The  comet  of  1744  had  six  tails 
^wad  out  like  a  fan.  The  comet 
•f  1807  ^mL  two  tails — ^both  turned 
from  the  sun.  The  comet  of  1823 
nd  also  two  tails,  but  one  was 
*Dnied  ahnost  directly  towards  the 
•^  Other  comets  have  had  lateral 
tails. 

The  processes  which  seem  to  be 
jNwd  through  by  comets  during 
w  approach  towards  and  reoes- 
•OD  from  the  sun  have  proved  very 
P^lexing  to  astronomers  and 
Ptiyncists.  When  first  seen  a  comet 


usually  appears  as  a  light  roundish 
cloud  with  a  point  of  brighter  light 
near  the  centre.  As  it  approaches 
the  sun  the  comet  appears  to  grow 
considerably  brighter  on  the  side 
turned  towards  him.  An  emanation 
of  light  seems  to  proceed  towards 
the  sun  for  a  short  distance  and 
then  to  curl  backwards  and  stream 
out  in  a  contrary  direction.  Gra- 
dually the  backward  streaming  rays 
extend  to  a  greater  distance— the 
nucleus  continuing  to  throw  out 
matter  towards  the  sun.  Thus  the 
tail  is  formed;  and  it  is  often  thrown 
out  to  a  distance  of  many  millions 
of  miles  in  a  few  hours. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts 
connected  with  the  approach  and 
recess  of  a  comet,  is  the  peculiarity 
that  the  comet  grows  gradually 
smaller  and  smaller  as  it  approaches 
perihelion,  and  swells  out  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  as  it  passes  away 
from  the  sun.  The  comet  of  1652 
was  observed  by  Hevelius  to  in- 
crease so  rapidly  in  dimensions  as 
it  passed  away  from  the  sun,  that 
between  December  20  and  January 
1 2  its  volume  had  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  about  13,800  to  i. 
When  it  was  last  visible  this  comet 
exceeded  the  sun  in  volume.  This 
observation,  on  which  much  doubt 
had  been  thrown,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  researches  of  the 
best  modem  observers.  M.  Struve 
measured  Encke's  comet  as  it  ap- 
proached the  srm  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1828.  He  found  that 
between  October  28  and  December 
24  the  comet  collapsed  to  about  the 
sixteen-thousandth  part  of  its  ori- 
ginal volume.  Sir  John  Herschel 
found  in  like  manner  that  Halley's 
comet  when  passing  away  from  the 
sun  increased  in  volume  upwards 
of  forty-fold  in  a  single  week. 

The  tremendous  heat  to  which 
many  comets  are  subjected  during 
perihelion  passage  is  an  important 
point  for  consideration,  in  attempt- 
ing to  form  an  opinion  of  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  comets.    NewtoidgLc 
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calculated  that  the  comet  of  1680 
was  subjected  to  a  heat  2,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron. 
But  comets  have  been  known  to 
approach  the  snn  even  more  closely. 
Sir  John  Herschel  estimates  that 
the  comet  of  1 843  was  subjected 
to  a  heat  exceeding  in  the  proportion 
of  24^  to  I  the  heat  concentrated  in 
the  focus  of  Perkins'  great  lens. 
Yet  the  heat  thus  concentrated  had 
sufficed  to  melt  agate,  rock-crystal, 
and  cornelian. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  so  great 
an  intensity  of  heat  should  have 
produced  remarkable  effects  upon 
many  comets.  The  great  wonder 
is  that  any  comets  should  resist  the 
effects  of  such  heat  without  being 
dissipated  into  space. 

We  learn  from  Seneca  that  Epho- 
rus,  an  ancient  Greek  author,  men- 
tions a  comet  which  divided  into 
two  distinct  comets.  Kepler  con- 
sidered that  two  comets  which 
were  seen  together  in  1 61 8  had  been 
produced  by  the  division  of  a  single 
comet.  Gysatus  noticed  that  the 
great  comet  of  1 6 1 8  showed  obvious 
signs  of  a  tendency  to  break  up 
into  fragments.  This  comet  when 
first  seen  appeared  as  a  circular  ne- 
bulous cloud.  A  few  weeks  later 
it  seemed  to  be  divided  into  several 
distinct  cloudlike  masses.  On  De- 
cember 20  *  it  resembled  a  multitude 
of  small  stars.* 

We  might  doubt  whether  these 
observations  were  entitled  to  credit 
were  it  not  that,  quite  recently, 
Biela's  comet  has  been  seen  to  se- 
parate into  two  distinct  comets, 
each  having  a  nucleus,  coma,  and 
tail,  and  each  of  which  pursued  its 
course  independently  until  distance 
concealed  both  from  view. 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  but  a  long 
series  of  carefrd  observations  can 
put  us  in  a  position  to  theorise  with 
confidence,  respecting  the  nature 
of  comets,  the  processes  of  change 
which  they  undergo,  and  the  func- 
tions which  they  subserve  in  the 
economy  of  the  solar  system.     We 


therefore  dwell  with  particular  sa- 
tisfaction on  the  fact  that  eveiy 
comet  which  has  appeared  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  observation,  and 
that  at  length,  by  means  of  spec- 
troscopic analysis  we  are  beginning 
to  get  hold  of  positive  facts  respect- 
ing comets,  and  have  promise  of 
shortly  being  able  to  form  consistent 
theories  with  regard  to  these  sin- 
gular members  of  the  solar  system. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  former 
papers  to  speak  of  the  principles  on 
which  spectroscopic  analysis  de- 
pends ;  but  we  think  it  best  briefly 
to  restate  the  most  important  points. 
When  the  light  from  a  luminous 
object  is  received  upon  a  prism, 
there  is  formed  what  is  called  the 
prismatic  spectrum.  According  to 
the  nature  of  the  source  of  ligbt^ 
this  spectrum  varies  in  appearance. 
If  the  source  of  light  is  an  incan- 
descent body  the  spectrum  is  t^ 
continuous,  rainbow-tinted  streak. 
Where  the  light  comes  from  an  in- 
candescent mass  surrounded  with 
vapours,  the  streak  of  rainbow- 
coloured  light  is  crossed  by  dark 
lines  whose  position  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  vapours  which  the 
light  has  traversed.  When  the  light 
comes  from  luminous  vapours  the 
spectrum  consists  wholly  of  bright 
lines ;  and  these  have  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  corresponding 
dark  lines  which  are  seen  when  thfi 
same  vapours  intercept  light  from 
an  incandescent  solid  mass.  Lastly, 
when  light  is  reflected  from  m 
opaque  substance,  the  spectrum  is 
the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
presented  by  the  light  hefore  reflec- 
tion, unless  the  opaque  substance  is 
surrounded  by  vapours,  in  which 
case  the  spectrum  will  be  crossed 
by  new  dark  lines  corresponding 
to  the  absorptive  qualities  exerted 
by  those  particular  vapours. 

We  see  then  the  wonderful  quali- 
ties of  the  new  analysis.  Applie<] 
to  the  sun  and  stars  it  has  enabled 
our  physicists  and  astronomers  tc 
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pronoance  as  confidenUj  that  certain 
elements  exist  in  these  far  distant 
orbs,  as  the  chemist  can  prononnce 
on  the  constitation  of  substances 
enbmitted  to  his  direct  analysis. 
The  qnestions,  or  some  of  them, 
which  haye  been  at  issue  respect- 
ing comets,  will  nndoubtedlj  yield 
to  the  powers  of  the  spectroscope. 
The  great  want,  at  present,  is  a 
biilHimt  comet  to  work  upon.  Do- 
nati's  comet  (1859),  or  the  great 
comet  of  1861  woold  have  served 
this  pmpose  admirably,  bat  the  first 
ame  in  the  very  year  in  which  the 
principles  of  spectroscopic  analysis 
were  first  discovered;  and  the  powers 
of  the  spectroscope  were  only  just 
beginning  to  be  recognised  when 
the  comet  of  1861  made  its  brief 
visit  to  our  northern  skies. 

Two  small    comets    have    been 
analysed  with  the  spectroscope,  and 
each  presented  similar  results.    The 
spectrom  in  each  case  consisted  of 
thin  bright  lines  on  a  faint  con- 
tinuous streak  of  light.     And  from 
the  &ct  that  the  bright  lines  did 
not  extend  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  fidnt  streak  of  light,  it  became 
evident  that  they  formed  the  spec- 
trum of  the  nnclens,  the  &tint  con- 
tinuous spectrum  belonging  to  the 
coma.    Hence  it  resulted  that  the 
nucleus  of  each  of  these  small  comets 
consisted  of  self-luminous  gas,  while 
the  coma  either  consisted  of  incan- 
descent soHd  matter  or  shone  by 
I'eflectin^  the  light  of  the  sun.     The 
latter  is  mr  the  more  probable  hypo- 
thesis.   In  feict,  when  we  consider 
the  extreme  tenuity  of   the   sub- 
stance of  a  comet,  and  therefore 
the  certainty  that  if  composed  of 
soHd  matter  such  matter  must  be 
dispersed  in  very  minute  fragments, 
we  shall  recognise  the  extreme  im- 
probabiHty  that    these    fragments 
should  he   self-luminous    through 
intensity  of  heat.     If  the   comets 
W  been  brighter,  we  may  remark, 
there  would  have  been  no  dubiety 
^wpecting  this  point,  since  it  would 
We  been  possible  to  compare  the 


continuous  streak  of  light  with  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  by  the  resem- 
blance or  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
spectra,  to  determine  whether  the 
coma  really  shines  by  reflecting  the 
sun's  light  or  not. 

Brorsen's  comet  has  now  been 
examined  with  the  spectroscope,  and 
with  results  quite  different  from 
those  which  attended  the  analysis 
of  the  other  two.  Mr.  Huggins, 
the  physicist,  who  examined  the 
latter,  says  of  Brorsen's  comet  : 

It  appears  in  the  telescope  as  a  nearly 
round  nebulosity,  in  which  the  light  in- 
creases rapidly  towards  the  centre,  where, 
on  some  occasions,  I  detected,  I  believe,  a 
small  stellar  nucleus.  Generally,  this  mi- 
nute nucleus  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  bright  central  part  of  the  comet. 
The  spectrum  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
three  bright  bands.  The  length  of  the 
bands  in  the  instrument  shows  that  they 
are  not  due  alone  to  the  stellar  nucleus, 
but  are  produced  by  the  light  of  the  brighter 
portions  of  the  coma.  I  took  some  pains 
to  learn  the  precise  character  of  these  lu- 
minous bands.  When  the  slit  was  wide 
they  resembled  the  excAnded  lines  seen  in 
some  gases.  As  the  slit  was  made  narrow 
the  two  fainter  bands  appeared  to  fade  out 
without  becoming  more  defined,  I  was 
unable  to  resolve  them  into  lines.  The 
middle  band,  which  is  so  much  brighter 
than  the  others  that  it  may  be  considered 
to  represent  probably  three  fourths,  or  nearly 
so,  of  the  whole  of  the  light  which  we  rer 
ceive  from  the  comet,  appears  to  possess 
similar  characters.  In  this  band,  however, 
I  detected  occasionally  two  bright  lines 
which  appear  to  be  shorter  than  the  band, 
and  may  be  due  to  the  nucleus  itself.  .... 
Besides  these  bright  bands  there  was  a 
very  faint  continuous  spectrum. 

Interpreting  these  observations 
according  to  the  principles  which 
have  been  already  stated,  we  deduce 
the  following  interesting  results. 

The  rvucleus  of  Brorsen's  comet 
consists  of  luminous  gas.  The  coma 
is  also  gaseous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  nucleus,  but  its  outer  portions 
are  of  a  different  character  and  shine 
by  reflecting  the  solar  light.  This 
part  of  the  coma  may  be  either  liquid 
or  solid.  There  is  nothing  opposed 
to  the  supposition  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  cloud — that  is,  thatvit  is  j 
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prodnced  hy  the  condensation  of 
true  vapour  into  minute  liquid  glo- 
bules. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of 
the  gaseous  part  of  the  comet  the 
question  will  at  once  suggest  itself 
what  the  gases  may  be  which  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  the  nucleus 
and  coma.  Here  our  information 
is  not  quite  so  satisfactoiy  as  could 
be  desired. 

The  brightest  band  is  in  the  green 
part  of  l£e  spectrum,  and  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  brightest  line 
in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen.  The 
want  of  exact  agreement  is  perplex- 
ing ;  and  we  are  scarcely  justified  in 
assuming  that  nitrogen  really  fexists 
(in  any  form)  in  the  substance  of 
the  comet.  The  other  lines  of  the 
spectrum  of  nitrogen  are  not  present 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  :  but 
this  peculiarity  is  not  so  perplexing 
as  the  other,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  certain  lines  will  disa^^pear 
from  the  spectra  of  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen and  other  gases,  under  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  illumination, 
temperature,  and  so  on. 

Nor  is  the  circumstance  that  there 
are  bands  of  light  instead  of  well 
marked  lines  a  peculiarity  which 
need  cau^e  perplexity.  For  under 
certain  circumstances  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  the  lines  of  the  spectra 
of  various  gases  become  expanded 
or  diffused  until  they  appear  as 
bands  of  light. 

The  two  fainter  bands  are  yellow 
and  blue,  respectively.  They  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  lines  seen  in 
the  spectra  of  any  known  terrestrial 


Of  whatever  gases  the  nucleus 
is  composed  it  appears  that  condi- 
tions wholly  different  from  any  with 
which  we  are  familiar  on  eartii  pre- 
vail in  this,  and  doubtless  in  all 
other  comets.  The  gases  which 
form  the  nucleus,  though  self-lumi- 
nous, are  probably  not  incandescent. 
Remembering  that  comets  are  lumi- 
nous when  situated  far  out  in  space 
beyond  the  orbit  of  our  own  earth, 


we  are  prevented  from  assmning 
the  existence  of  an  intensity  of  beat 
(due  to  solar  action)  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  inherent  light. 
And  if  the  light  of  a  comet  were 
due  to  a  state  of  incandescence  in 
the  component  gases,  there  ivonld 
be  a  rapid  consumption  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  comet,  and  we  should 
be  quite  unable  to  account  for  the 
feet  that  Halley's  comet  has  con- 
tinued to  shine,  with  no  appre- 
ciable loss  of  brilliancy,  for  upwards 
of  three  hundred  years.  We  seem 
forced  therefore  to  surmise  that  the 
gases  which  form  the  substance  of 
comets  owe  their  light  to  a  species! 
of  phosphorescence  which  is  inde- 1 
pendent  of  the  comet's  temperature, ' 
or  else  to  some  electrical  properties 
the  nature  of  which  it  would  not  be 
eai^  to  divine. 

Our  perplexity  is  increased  when ; 
we  see  the  gases  which  form  the 
nuclei  assuming  either  the  liquid 
or  the  soHd  form  in  the  outer  part 
of  the  coma.  The  chang-e  from 
gaseity  to  liquidity  or  solidity  is 
an  evidence  of  loss  of  heat,  whereas 
one  would  expect  the  outer  part  of 
the  coma,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
full  intensity  of  the  sun's  action,  to 
be  the  most  heated  portion  of  a 
comet's  volume. 

None  of  the  comets  which  have 
been  examined  have  had  a  tail,  so 
that  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  fonn 
any  certain  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  this  portion  of  a  comet's 
volume.  It  seems  almost  certain, 
however,  that  the  tail  shines  by  re- 
flected light,  because  in  every  known 
instance  the  tail  has  appeared  as 
an  extension  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  coma,  and  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  resemble  that  portion 
of  the  comet  in  its  general  charac- 
teristics. 

One  of  the  comets  which  has  been 
examined  with  the  spectroscope, 
though  it  has  not  a  visible  tail,  has 
been  shown  to  have  an  appenda^ 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  re- 
specting wMch,(Tfclsp^w«  have  been 
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able  to  learn  several  mterestiiig 
particulars. 

In  the  year  1866  a  telescopic 
comet  was  discovered  by  M.  Tempel. 
Tins  was  the  first  comet  examined 
by  Mr.  Hn^ins.  Its  orbit  was  care- 
My  calculated  by  the  German  as- 
fronamer  Oppolzer,  and  fonnd  to 
pass  very  near  the  orbit  of  onr  own 
eartL  Soon  after  this,  Professor 
Adams  calcniated  the  orbit  of  the 
NoFember  shooting-stars  ;  and  to 
the  sorpriBe  of  &e  astronomical 
world  it  was  fonnd  that  iiiese  minnte 
bodies  travel  along  the  very  path 
in  space  which  li^d  been  already 
assi^ied  to  TempeVs  comet.  We 
need  not  here  discnss  the  circom- 
stances  of  this  discovery.  Let  it 
suffice  to  state  that  all  astronomers 
who  are  competent  to  form  an  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  are  agreed  that 
the  November  shooting -stars  are 
oertabily  dne  to  the  existence  of  a 
kmg- extended  flight  of  cosmical 
bo<hes  travelling  in  the  track  of 
Tempel's  comet. 

Now  it  spears  clear  to  ns  that 
this  flight  of  cosmical  bodies  may 
be  looked  npon  as  constituting  tb^ 
tail  of  the  comet — an  invisible  taQ 
in  this  3B  in  many  other  instances. 
Bnt  for  the  accident  that  the  comet's 
tnu^  intersects  the  earth's  path  in 
space,  we  should  have  remained  for 
e?er  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
comet  has  any  other  extent  than 
that  which  is  indicated  by  its  tele- 
scopic figure.  Now,  however,  that 
ire  know  otherwise,  we  recognise  the 
probabihty  that  other  comets  which 
hare  been  looked  upon  as  tailless 
maj  have  invisible  tails  extending 
far  behind  them  into  space. 

But  the  members  of  the  Novem- 
ber shooting-star  system  have  been 
subjected  to  spectroscopic  analysis. 
We  know  that  they  contain  several 
terrestrial  elements ;  and  we  re- 
cognise the  probability  that  if  we 
could  examine  one  of  them  before 
ita  d^truction  (in  traversing  our 
own  atmosphere)  we  should  find 
&  dose  resemblance  in  its  constitu- 


tion to  that  of  those  aerolites  or 
meteorites  which  have  reached  the 
surfia<3e  of  the  earth. 

But  here  we  encounter  a  new- 
difficulty.  One  theory  respecting 
the  tails  of  comets  has  accounted 
for  them  by  the  supposition  of  a 
propulsive  effect  exerted  by  the 
solsur  rays ;  and  another  theory 
has  ascribed  them  to  the  action 
of  vapours  ascending  in  the  solar 
atmosphere.  But  if  the  tails  of 
comets  really  consist  of  soHd 
matter  very  widely  dispersed,  it 
must  be  quite  evident  that  neither 
of  these  causes  could  suffice-to  ac- 
count for  the  great  extension  of 
these  appendages.  And  then  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  tails 
seem  to  be  formed  remains  wholly 
mysterious.  And  we  are  also  left 
without  any  explanation  of  i^e  rapid 
change  of  position  exhibited  by  the 
tail  while  the  comet  is  sweeping 
around  the  sun  at  the  time  of 
nearest  approach  to  that  luminary. 
Sir  John  Herschel  compared  this 
motion  to  that  of  a  stick  whirled 
round  bv  the  handle — ^the  whole 
extent  ot  the  tail  partaking  in  the 
movement  as  if  comet  and  tail 
formed  a  rigid  mass. 

The  difficulties  here  discussed 
seem  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  wholly  insoluble.  In 
fiEict,  it  seems  impossible  even  to 
conceive  of  a  solution  to  the  last^ 
mentioned  phenomenon,  so  long  as 
we  look  upon  the  comet's  tail  as  a 
distinct  vm,varying  entity.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  t«ul,  a  hundred  millions 
of  miles  long,  which  extended  back- 
wards from  HaJley's  comet  hefore 
perihelion  passage,  consisted  of  the 
same  matter  as  the  tail,  which  pro- 
jected forwards  to  the  same  extent 
a  few  days  later,  then  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  our  present  ex- 
perience of  matter  and  its  relations, 
which  can  enable  us  to  deal  with 
so  astounding  a  phenomenon.  In 
fact,  if  we  remember  right.  Sir  John 
Herschel  does  not  say  in  so  many 
words,  that  tlie.ta|,^^of^@iJ^^g 
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comet  was  brandished  romid  in  the 
manner  described  above,  but  that, 
although  it  appeared  to  move  in 
this  manner,  it  is  impossible  so  to 
conceive  of  its  motion. 

We  refrain,  however,  from  speak- 
ing further  on  a  point  respecting 
which  we  have  no  means  of  rea- 
soning satisfactorily.  Mere  guess- 
work is  an  altogether  unprofitable 
resource  in  the  discussion  of  scien- 
tific matters. 

Now  that  we  have  so  powerful 
an  instrument  of  research  as  the 
spectroscope,  there  really  seems 
hope  that  even  the  hitherto  inscru- 
table mysteries  presented  by  comets* 
tails  may  one  day  be  interpreted. 
Each  comet  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  spectroscopic  analysis  has 
revealed  something  new.  Observa- 
tions such  as  those  which  have 
been  made  on  Brorsen's  comet,  and 
on  the  two  telescopic  comets  pre- 
viously examined  by  Mr.  Huggins, 
are  not  merely  valuable  in  them- 
selves, but  as  affording  promise  of 
what  may  be  achieved  when  some 
brilliant  comet  shall  be  subjected 
to  spectroscopic  analysis.  When 
we  consider  that  all  the  comets  yet 
examined  have  been  absolutely  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye  on  the 
darkest  night,  whereas  several  of 
the  great  comets  have  blazed  forth 
as  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in 
the  heavens,  and  have  even  been 
visible  in  the  ftiU  splendour  of  the 
midday  sun,  we  see  good  reason 
for  the  hope  that  far  filler  informa- 
tion will  be  gained  respecting  the 
structure  of  comets  so  soon  as  one 
of  the  more  important  members  of 
the  family  shall  have  paid  us  a  visit. 


Whenever  such  an  event  may 
happen  it  is  not  likely  to  find  our 
spectroscopists  unprepared.  It  is 
probable  that,  before  long,  every 
important  observatory  will  be  sup- 
plied with  spectroscopes.  Already 
some  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes 
in  use  have  been  fitted  with  them. 
We  hear  aJso,  that  the  giant  reflector 
of  the  Parsonstown  Observatory — 
commonly  known  as  the  Eosse  tele- 
scope— ^has  been  armed  with  a 
spectroscope  especially  constructed 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Browning, 
F.R.A.S.,  the  optician.  Not  only 
in  England,  but  at  the  principcJ 
continental  observatories,  spectro- 
scopic work  is  in  progress,  and 
observers  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  familiar  with  the  powers 
of  the  new  analysis.  Stars  which 
are  far  too  small  to  be  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye  have  already  been 
examined  with  the  spectroscope. 
The  Padre  Secchi  at  Bome  has  just 
published  a  list  of  minute  red  stars 
thus  examined.  It  is  such  delicate 
work  as  this  which  will  fit  observers 
to  deal  with  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of 
comets. 

We  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  second  comet  of  the 
year,  that  we  have  yet  better  reason 
than  the  analysis  of  Brorsen's  comet 
has  afforded,  for  hoping  that  before 
long  we  may  have  interesting  and 
exact  information  respecting  the 
structure  of  these  mysterious  wan- 
derers. We  may  even  hope  to  gain 
some  knowledge  respecting  the  pur- 
poses which  comets  subserve  in  the 
economy  of  the  solar  and  sidereal 
systems. 
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*WHO  LASTS  WINS.' 

The  following  lines  were  suggested  to  me  in  the  studio  of  the  late 
Edgar  (Jeorge  Papworth,  Esq.,  of  36  Milton  Street^  Dorset  Square,  in  the 
winter  of  1864-5. 

Captain  Barton  had  recently  returned  from  AMoa.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  had  just  taken 
place  at  Bath,  and  poor  Captain  Speke's  sudden  death  was  still  fresh  in 
our  memories.  We  had  heen  invited  hy  the  artist  to  look  at  Captain 
Speke's  bust,  upon  which  he  was  then  employed.  Mr.  Papworth  said  to 
C^tain  Burton,  'I  only  took  the  cast  afber  death,  and  never  knew  him 
afiye;  but  you  who  lived  with  him  so  long  can  surely  give  me  some  hints.' 
Captain  Burton,  who  had  learnt  something  of  sculpturing  when  a  boy  in 
Italy,  took  the  sculptor's  pencil  from  Mr.  Papworth's  hand,  and  with  a 
few  touches  here  and  there  made  a  perfect  likeness  and  expression.  As 
I  stood  by,  I  was  veiy  much  impressed  by  this  singular  coincidence. 

A  MOULDBD  mask  at  my  feet  I  found, 

With  ihe  drawn-dowTi  mouth  and  the  deepen'd  eye, 

More  lifeless  still  than  the  marbles  round — 
Very  death  amid  dead  life's  mimicry ; 

I  raised  it,  and  Thought  fled  afar  from  me 

To  the  African  land  by  the  Zingian  Sea. 

'Twas  a  fece,  a  shell  that  had  nought  of  brain. 
And  th'  imbedding  chalk  showed  a  yellow  thread 

Which  struck  my  glance  with  a  sudden  pain. 
For  this  seemed  alive  when  the  rest  was  dead ; 

And  poor  bygone  raillery  came  to  mind 

Of  the  tragic  masque  and  no  brain  behind. 

But  behind  there  lay  in  the  humblest  shrine 

A  gem  of  the  brightest  purest  ray  : 
The  gem  was  the  human  will  divine ; 

The  shrine  was  the  homeliest  human  clay. 
Self-glory — ^but  hush !  be  the  tale  untold 
To  the  pale  ear  thinned  by  yon  plaster  mould. 

Shall  the  diamond  gem  lose  her  queenly  worth. 

Though  pent  in  &e  dungeon  of  sandy  stone  ? 
Say,  is  gold  less  gold,  though  in  vilest  earth 

For  long  years  it  has  lurked  unprized,  unknown  ? 
And  the  rose  which  blooms  o'er  the  buried  dead. 
Hath  its  pinknees  paled,  hath  its  fragrance  fled  ? 

Thus  the  poet  sang,  '  Is  the  basil  vile, 

Though  the  beetle's  foot  o'er  the  basil  crawl  ?' 
And  though  Arachne  hath  webbed  her  toil, 

Shall  disgrace  attach  to  the  princely  haU  P 
And  the  pearl's  clear  drop  from  the  oyster  shell. 
Comes  it  not  on  the  royal  brow  to  dwell  ?  ^  ^  ^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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On  the  guarded  tablet  was  writ  by  Fate, 

A  double  self  for  each  man  ere  bom, 
Who  shall  love  his  loye  and  shall  hate  his  hate, 

Who  shall  praise  his  praise  and  shall  scorn  his  scom^ 
Enduring,  aye  to  the  bitter  end, 
And  man's  other  man  shall  be  called  a  friend. 

Wben  tbe  spirits  with  radiance  nude  arrayed 

In  the  presence  stood  of  the  one  Supreme, 
Soul  looked  unto  soul,  and  the  glance  conveyed 

A  pledge  of  love  which  each  miut  redeem ; 
Nor  may  spirit  enfleshed  in  the  dust,  forget 
That  high  trysting-place,  ere  time  was  not  yet. 

When  the  first  great  Sire,  so  the  Legends  say, 

The  four-riyered  garden  in  Asia  trod, 
And  'neath  perfumed  shade,  in  the  drouth  of  day. 

Walked  and  talked  with  the  Hebrew  Ood, 
Such  friendship  was  when  it  first  began ; 
And  the  first  of  friends  were  the  Qod^  the  man. 

But  we  twain  were  not  bound  by  such  highborn  ties; 

Our  souls,  our  minds,  and  our  thoughts  were  strange,. 
Our  ways  were  not  one,  nor  our  sympathies. 

We  had  severed  aims,  we  had  diverse  range ; 
In  the  stem  drear  Present  his  lot  was  cast, 
Whilst  I  hoped  for  the  Future  and  loved  the  Past. 

'Twixt  man  and  woman  use  oft  hath  bred 

The  habits  that  feebly  affection  feign, 
i  While  the  common  boara  and  genial  bed 

And  Time's  welding  force  links  a  length  of  chain  ; 
Till,  when  Love  was  not,  it  has  sometimes  proved 
This  has  loved  and  lived,  that  has  lived  and  loved. 

But  'twixt  man  and  man  it  may  not  so  hap 

Each  man  is  his  own  and  his  proper  sphere ; 
At  some  point,  perchance,  may  l^e  lines  o'erlap 

The  far  rest  is  fiar  as  the  near  is  near — 
Save  when  the  orbs  are  of  fHend  and  friend 
And  the  circles'  limits  perforce  must  blend. 

But  the  one  sole  point  at  which  he  and  I 

Could  touch,  was  the  contact  of  vulgar  minds 

'Twas  interest's  forcible  feeble  tie 
Which  binds,  but  with  lasting  bonds  ne'er  binds ; 

And  our  objects  fated  to  disagree. 

What  way  went  I,  and  what  way  went  he  ? 

And  yet  we  were  comrades  for  many  years 

And  endured  in  its  troth  our  companionship 
Through  a  Hfe  of  chances,  of  hopes  and  fears  ; 

Nor  a  word  of  harshness  e'er  passed  the  lip, 
Nor  a  thought  unkind  dwelt  in  either  heart, 
Till  we  chanced — ^by  what  chance  did  it  hap  ?^to  Darfc, 
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Where  Fever  yellow — Bkinned,  bony,  gaunt, 

With  the  long  bine  nails  and  lip  livid  white ; 
With  the  blood-stained  orbs  that  conld  ever  hannt 

Our  brains  by  day  and  our  eyes  by  night ; 
In  her  grave-clothes  mouldy  with  graveyard  taint 
Came  around  our  sleeping  mats^ — came  and  went : 

Where  the  crocodile  glared  with  malignant  stare, 

And  the  horse  of  the  river,  with  watery  mane 
That  flashed  in  the  sun,  from  his  oozy  lair 

Rose  to  gaze  on  the  white  and  the  wondrous  men ; 
And  the  lion,  vdth  muzzle  bent  low  to  earth, 
Mocked  the  thunder-cloud  with  his  cruel  mirth  : 

Where  tbe  speckled  fowls  the  Mimosa  decked 

like  blue-bells  studded  vdth  opal  dew ; 
And  giraffes  pard-spotted,  deer-eyed,  swan-necked, 

Browsed  down  the  base  whence  the  tree  dome  grew 
And  the  sentinel-antelope,  aeried  high, 
With  his  frightened  bound  taught  lus  Mends  to  fly : 

Where  the  lovely  Coast  is  all  rank  with  death, 

That  basks  in  the  sun  of  the  Zingian  shore ; 
Where  tbe  mountains,  dank  with  the  ocean's  breath, 

Bear  the  incense-tree  and  the  sycamore ; 
Where  the  grim  fierce  desert  and  stony  hill 
Breed  the  fiercest  beasts,  and  men  fiercer  still : 

Where  the  Land  of  the  Moon  with  all  blessings  blest 
Save  one — save  man ;  and  with  name  that  sped 

To  the  furthest  edge  of  the  misiy  West 

Since  the  Tyrian  sailor  his  saU-sheet  spread, 

Loves  to  gaze  on  her  planet  whose  loving  ray 

Fills  her  dells  and  fells  with  a  rival  day : 

Where  the  Lake  unnamed  in  the  Afric  wold 

Its  breast  to  the  stranger  eye  lay  bare ; 
Where  Isis,  forced  her  veil  to  unfold — 

To  forget  the  boast  of  the  days  that  wer&« 
Stood  in  dusky  charms  with  the  crisp  tire  crowned 
On  the  hallowed  bourne,  on  the  Nile's  last  bound : — 

We  toiled  side  by  side,  for  the  hope  was  sweet 

To  engrave  our  names  on  the  Bock  of  Time ; 
On  the  Holy  Hill  to  implant  our  feet 

Where  enfaned  sits  fWe  o'er  the  earth  sublime ; 
And  now  rose  the  temple  before  our  eyes — 
We  had  paid  the  price,  we  had  plucked  the  prize ; 

When  up  stood  the  Shadow  betwixt  us  twain — 
Had  the  dusky  goddess  bequeathed  her  ban  P — 

And  the  ice  of  death  through  every  vein 
Of  comradeship  spread  in  briefest  span ; 

The  guerdon  our  toils  and  our  pains  had  won 

Was  too  great  for  two,  was  enough  for  one ;  ^igi,,,^  by  GoOqIc 
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And  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  gloom 

When  the  serpent  tongue  had  power  to  stingy 

While  o'er  one  of  us  hung  the  untimely  doom — 
A  winter's  night  to  a  day  of  spring, 

And  heart  from  heart  parting  fell  away 

At  the  fiat  of  Fate  by  her  iron  sway. 

It  seems  as  though  from  a  foamy^  dream 

I  awake,  and  this  pallid  mask  behold. 
And  I  ask — Can  this  be  the  end  supreme 

Of  the  countless  things  of  the  days  of  old  P 
This  clay,  is  it  all  of  what  used  to  be 
In  the  Afric  land  by  the  Zingian  SeaP 

Isabel  Burton. 


*  Traume  sind  Schaame. 
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BBITISH  MERCHAOT^  SEAMEN.* 
By  a  CoMMAin)ER,  R.N. 


n. 


rrtSE  British  seaman  is  a  sad  suf- 
X  £Brer  at  the  hands  of  his  MendSy 
the  British  pnhlic.  He  and  his 
callmg  are  too  often  viewed  through 
a  sentimental  medium  of  a  very 
poetical  character,  which  raises  him 
aboYe  the  wants  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals, and  his  caUiug  aboye  the  laws 
and  requirements  of  ordinary  occu- 
pations. His  fjBolings  are  deemed  a 
necessary  part  of  his  professional 
character,  and  his  misfortunes  a 
nakiral  consequence  of  his  employ- 
ments.    What   in  other  men  are 


gnevous     sms,    are     m 
^   'Jack'    of   the    imagination, 
thofoght  tokens  of  excellence ;  and 
safierings  which,  when  endured  by 
landsmen,  set  the  law  in  motion  for 
their  investigaiion,  are  regarded  as 
part  of  a  seaman's  natural  lot.    Ee- 
daced  to  prose  the  popular  idea  of 
tibe  saQor,  as  expressed  in  the  terms 
applicable  to  landsmen,  is  that  of 
a    drunken,    dissolute,     good-for- 
nothing  blackguard,  whom  nobody 
can  hdp,  whose  one^idea  when  on 
shore  is  the  enjoyment  of  beastly 
delights;  but    who    at    sea  is    a 
glonons,  daring,  reckless,  and  su- 
perior being.     Of  course,  *  Jack's ' 
friends  express  these  filings  in  a 
more  pohte  language,  which  almost 
Gpnyerts  them  into  eustimable  quali- 
ties; whilst  his  capabihties  at  sea 
are  even  more  imaginatively  de- 
scribed.   Yet,  of  what  other  pro- 
fession would  it  be  presumed  that 
two  such  opposite  characters  could 
coexist    in    the    same    persons? 
Would  not  common  sense,  in  any 


other  case,  at  once  say  that  a  de- 
bauched blackguard  must  be  physi- 
cally, as  well  as  morally,  incapable 
of  the  endurances,  the  exertions, 
and  the  pluck  which  is  so  fedselyas- 
oribed  to, the  debased  and  degrade^ 
members  of  th^  sea  fraternity  ?  It 
does  not  occur  to  *  Jack's '  Mends 
that  the  frequenters  of  the  pot- 
houses and  brothels  of  the  seaports 
are  either  the  refuse  of  the  sea^  or 
those  who  are  forced  by  prevent 
tible  circumstances  into  this  dis- 
graceful condition ;  or  that  sailors 
may  be  steady  married  men,  with 
families  dependent  on  their  labours ; 
and  religious  men,  capable  of  loving, 
fearing,  and  serving  Gknl.  In  shorty 
sailors  must  be  looked  upon  as 
rational  beings,  having  rational 
wants,  and  ii]Jiuenced.for  good  or 
for  evil  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  brought  up.  With- 
drawn for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives-^foreign-going  seamen  for  nine 
months  in  the  year — ^from  the  pro- 
tection of  ordinary  law.  Parliament 
is  called  upon  to  provide  exceptional 
legislation  for  tib:eir  especial  gui- 
dance. A  bulky  volume,  containing 
upwards  of  600  articles,  entitled 
the  'Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1854,'  with  some  more  recent  Acts 
of  Parliament  having  the  same  ob- 
ject, includes  the  laws  under  which 
seamen  and  shipowners  are  go- 
verned. The  relation  of  the  seaman 
to  his  officer,  and  of  both  to  the 
shipowner,  is  one  which  calls  for 
more  than  ordinary  supervision,  be* 
cause  the  circumstances  of  sea  life 
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are  withdrawn  from  public  obser- 
yation,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mollifying  inflaences  which  pablic 
opinion,  social  interconrse,  and  re- 
l^ons  principle  exert  in  the  case 
of  employers  and  employed  on 
shore.  Moreoyer,  the  conditions  of 
his  calling  mnst,  of  necessity,  not 
Qnly  place  despotic  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  captain,  bnt  subject 
the  seaman  to  his  authority  in  al- 
most every  relation  of  life.  To  his 
officers  must  he  look  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  medicine,  amuse* 
ment,  and  mental  and  spiritual 
instruction.  Day  and  night,  in 
health  and  in  sickness,  in  all 
weathers,  and  at  all  times,  is  he 
subject  to  their  authority  and  open 
to  receive  orders.  The  necessity  of 
regulating  this  despotic  power, 
which  under  any  conditions  would 
obtain,  is  still  more  obvious  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  withdrawn 
for  such  leng^ened  periods  from 
public  observation.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  shipowner,  whose  property 
at  sea  is  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  and  his  servants,  and  of  all 
to  the  insurance  companies ;  the  ar- 
rangements for  paying  the  crew,  and 
for  aUotting  a  portion  of  their  wages 
to  their  femiilies  in  their  absence; 
the  system  of  recruiting,  and  of 
testing  the  capabilities  of  seamen 
and  officers ;  the  means  by  which 
discipline  is  to  be  maintained ;  the 
principal  requirements  of  safety  for 
the  ship  itself;  and  the  measures 
to  be  taken  consequent  upon  death 
and  shipwreck,  are  some  of  the 
complex  questions  which  call  for 
legislative  interference  of  a  special 
nature.  That  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1854,  and  the  sub- 
sequent Acts,  require,  not  only 
consolidation  and  simplification, 
but  considerable  modification  un- 
der most  of  these  heads,  is  agreed 
by  all  concerned.  The  Board  of 
l^ttde,  under  which  department  of 
the  government  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine is  placed,  are  convinced  of  the 
national  importance  of  the  whole 


subject.  The  shipowners  are  de- 
sirous of  a  change,  though  by  no 
means  agreed  in  what  direction  to 
seek  it,  —  each  particular  trade 
having  its  own  specialities  to  cater 
for.  The  more  enlightened  officers 
of  the  mercantile  marine  are  equally 
solicitous  of  alterations.  Indepen- 
dent observers,  such  as  naval  offi- 
cers, medical  men,  clergymen,  and 
other  philanthropic  persons  are  loud 
in  their  endeavours  to  throw  day- 
light into  the  forecastles  and  cabins 
of  our  merchant  navy ;  whilst  the 
more  skilful  seamen  themselves 
evince  their  desire  for  social  ame- 
lioration in  the  very  practical  form 
of  quitting  an  employment  which, 
in  too  many  trades,  is  not  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  respectable  men 
would  willingly  endure. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  reconcile, 
as  flEir  as  possible,  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  above  classes  as  to  the 
amendments  requisite  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  and  to  agree 
upon  practical  recommendations  to 
shipowners,  masters,  and  seamen, 
for  the  purpose  of  improvingthecon- 
dition  of  merchant  seamen,  that  a 
committee  was  formedin  London  two 
years  since.  It  included  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  shipowners 
who  had  never  commanded  vessels, 
shipowners  who  had  commanded 
vessels,  masters  of  merchant  ships 
who  were  not  shipowners,  naval 
officers,  the  chaplains  of  the  Well 
Street  Sailors'  Home,  London,  and 
of  the  Waterside  Church  Mission 
at  Gravesend,  and  medical  gentle- 
men. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  very  widely  divergent  elements 
could  agree  in  every  measure,  yet 
they  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  re- 
port which  was  adopted  without 
protest,  showing  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  measures  not  less  stringent, 
reforms  not  less  radical  than  those 
pointed  out,  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  promptly.  Some  of  these  re- 
fonns  were  of  a  character  to  require 
legislative    interference,    but    the 
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great  majority  consisted  of  sugges- 
tions which  shipowners,  officers  or 
seamen  could  themselves  cany  out. 
Indeed,  if  maritime  human  nature 
were  perfect,  or  had  reached  a  fieur 
degree  of  perfection,   we  are  not 
snre  that  anj  additional  legislative 
action  would  be  necessary  at  all. 
What  is  wanted  is  common  honesty 
and  oonmion  sense  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned.    But^  as  we  have  be- 
kre  pointed  out,  the  distance  from 
pnblio   observation,    the  wont    of 
general  information,  the  absence  of 
the  press  with  all  its  publicity  and 
the  strong  moral  power  it  brings  to 
hear  agamst  those  evil  deeds  which 
lore  s^usion  and  hate  the  light,  call 
far  a  more  than  ordinary  protection 
from  the  law.     When  the  report 
of  this  committee   was  presented 
to  the  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  (the  Duke  of  Bichmond), 
his  grace  stated  that  an  outline  of 
an  amendment    to    the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  had  been  prepared  by 
his  [H^deoessor,  Sir  Stj^ord  North- 
cote,  which  embraced  very  many  of 
the  points  touched  upon  in  the  re- 
port When  we  state  that  a  report 
occopying  twenty-seven  pages  of  a 
pamphlet  printed  in  large  type  em- 
hraces  sixty-four  subjects,  it  will  be 
erident  with  what  conciseness  each 
sabject  is  treated,  and,  as  we  have 
said  tiiat  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mittee agreed  in  the  recommenda- 
tions, it  will  be  equally  evident  that 
some  of  the  suggestions  are  very 
mild  attempts  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
cplties  stated.     An    appendix    of 
sixty-seven  pages  contains,  however, 
Bome  valuable  suggestions  of  a  more 
ndicid  character,  on  the  acceptance 
of  which  the  committee  coiUd  not 
Bnanimously  agree.     The  report  is 
divided  into  five  chapters,  treating 
sererally  of  '  The  Seaman's  Health 
Afloat,'  *  Acconunodation  on  Shore 
for  Seaaooen    and    their  Families,' 
*  Wages,  Pensions,  Ac.,'  'Discipline,' 
wd  'Protection  of  the  Seaman's 
life.' 
Perhaps,  on  no  subject  has  the 


seaman  more  right* to  complain  of 
the  ideal  character  assigned  to  him 
by  his  sentimental  friends,  the 
British  public,  than  in  the  lack  of 
legal  protection  afforded  to  his  life. 
W  hether  it  be  that  it  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  imaginative  faculties  to 
suppose  that  the  ideal '  Jack '  had  an  v 
care  for  his  own  life,  or  that  his  death 
could  be  of  any  consequence  to  any- 
body else,  or  whether  it  be  simply 
the  effect  of  legal  negligence  or 
ignorance,  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  law  does  not  extend  its 
shield  over  the  sailor's  Hfe  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  does  over  the 
landsman's. 

Let  Tom  Landsman  be  crushed 
by  a  railway  accident,  tumble  off  a 
scaffolding,  break  his  heart,  cut  his 
throat,  or  in  any  other  way  have 
his  life  brought  to  a  sudden  termi- 
nation, the  law,  unasked,  steps  in  to 
inquire  how  it  was  done,  and  who 
did  it?  But  Jack  Seaman  may 
tumble  overboard,  be  poisoned  out 
of  the  medicine  chest,  be  starved  to 
death,  or  in  any  way  come  to  an 
unnatural  end,  and,  provided  it  takes 
place  on  the  high  seas,  and  care  be 
taken  not  to  bring  his  body  on  shore, 
the  law  takes  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  transaction.  Well  may  sailors 
sing: 

Where  he  goes  and  how  he  fares, 
No  one  knows  and  no  one  cares. 

By  a  parliamentary  *  B<etum  re- 
lative to  the  Deaths  of  Seamen  in 
the  British  Merchant  Service  du- 
ring the  year  1867,'  dated  22nd  May 
1868  (which  does  not,  however, 
include  such  deaths  as  occurred 
within  the  United  Elngdom  after 
discharge  to  the  shore),  we  learn  that 
outof  5,283  deaths,  3, 1 88  are  reported 
to  have  occurred  by  accident.  The 
deaths  are  classified  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  masters  of  the  vesseb, 
without  any  medical  or  other  in- 
quiry into  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  so  formed.  There  can  be 
little  question  but  that  most  of  the  ^ 
maladies  of  seamen,  under  whatever 
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name  tbej  may  he  registered,  pro- 
ceed from  their  vices,  or  from  the 
defiance  of  all  sanatory  science  in 
their  food,  water,  honsing,  or  cloth- 
ing. But  it  is  supposed  to  be  by 
no  means  an  nncommon  occurrence 
for  sailors  to  be  poisoned  by  im- 
proper medicines,  or  by  overdoses 
of  die  appointed  remedies.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  deaths  take  place 
in  the  prime  of  life — viz.  betwe^i 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age ;  and. 
abont  two  fifths  of  the  mortality 
occurs  amongst  that  all-important 
but  decreasing  class,  the  able  sea- 
man. Deficient  as  this  return  must 
be  in  reliability,  as  to  the  cause  of 
death,  and  in  information  as  to  its 
locality,  it  is,  we  trust,  only  the 
first  of  an  ascending  series  of  re- 
turns which  will  teach  us  how  and 
why  life  is  so  unnecessarily  pre- 
carious in  the  mercantile  marine. 
Not  only  would  such  an  improved 
return  be  highly  instructive  for  life 
insurance  purposes,  but  it  would 
show  how  far  we  are  justified  in  the 
assertion  that  Hfe  is  recklessly 
wasted  at  sea. 

How  often  have  we  known  the 
lives  of  seamen  needlessly  sacrificed 
by  the  utter  carelessness,  not  to  say 
indifference,  of  their  ofi&cers  or  ship- 
mates, either  by  being  unneces- 
sarily ordered  on  a  hazardous  duty 
without  due  precautions;  by  equally 
needless  long  continued  exertion  in 
a  perilous  position;  by  letting  go 
ropes  which  should  not  have  been 
touched  whilst  the  unfortunate  man 
was  in  the  position  from  which  he 
lost  his  life;  or  by  other  equally 
obviously  preventible  causes.  An 
inquest  would  have  brought  these 
facts  out,  and  even  if  no  punish- 
ment followed,  yet,  by  its  publicity, 
the  repetition  of  similar  occurrences 
would  have  been  materially  less- 
ened. If  this  be  so,  even  in  a  ship- 
of-war,  how  much  more  is  it  likely 
to  be  the  case  in  a  merchant  ship, 
where  other  causes  of  death  of  a 
violent  and  more  culpable  character 
are  by  no  means  infrequent.     No 


observant  reader  of  those  proceed- 
ings in  our  police  courts  in  which 
seamen  are  involved,  can  fail  to 
observe  how  possible  it  is  for  un- 
questioned deeds  of  violence,  or 
culpable  negligence  to  jeopardise 
the  lives  of  seamen  employed  in 
merchant  ships  navigating  distant 
seas,  far  from  the  reign  of  law,  of 
social  influence,  of  public  opinion^ 
and  the  press.  Can  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  reckless  sacrifice 
of  life  at  sea,  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  recommendation  made 
in  the  report  before  us,  that : 

In  case  of  loss  of  life,  whether  by  wreck 
or  accident)  there  should  be  an  official  in- 
vestigation,  similar  to  a  coroner's  inquest, 
at  the  first  British  port  at  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  officers  and  crew  may  arriTe, 
and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  body 
should  not  prevent  the  inquiiy,  although  it 
might  prevent  the  charge  of  murder  firom 
being  brought  in,  except  under  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  public  prosecutor. 

Nor  would  the  discoveries  <^  the 
proposed  nautical  courts  of  inquest 
inculpate  only  ojficers  and  crew. 
They  would  throw  light  on  dark 
deeds  which  have  'the  reckless 
greedy  selfishness '  of  unprincipled 
speculators  as  their  foundation.  As 
winter  closes  in  we  are  annually 
treated  to  newspaper  paragraphs 
headed  'Daring  Act  of  Seaman- 
ship,' '  A  True  Seaman,'  &o.,  and 
telling  some  story  of  a  captain 
and  we  residue  of  a  crew  strug- 
gling  for  life  against  what  appears 
to  be  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  elements,  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
an  over-laden,  ill-found  rotten  ship 
with  a  cargo  of  timber  fr<Hn  the 
North  American  colonies  to  Eng- 
land ;  or  to  get  a  ship  known  to  be 
in  a  sinking  condition  out  of  a 
British  port  and  down  the  English 
or  Irish  Channel  with  a  view  to  a 
distant  destination.  To  read  the 
story  as  given,  one  would  suppose 
that  some  uncommon  hurricane  had 
overtaken  the  vessel,  and  the  lives 
of  the  crew  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  unforeseen  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence, but  looking  over  the  other 
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colmniiB  of  the  newspaper  and  ex- 
prffifliTig  the  smallest  modicom  of 
oommon  sense,  we  may  safely  con- 
clnde  that  hxmdreds  of  ships  made 
&ir  weather  of  the  same  gale,  and 
reaehed  their  destination  not  only 
unharmed,  but  their  crews  quite 
ignorant  tiiat  any  unusual  winds  or 
Beashad  been  experienced.  These 
are  not  isolated  cases,  nor  are  their 
origin  difficult  to  discover.  Any 
means  by  whicli  legal  acumen  could 
be  set  in  motion  to  investigate*  the 
causes  of  these  disasters,  would 
alter  materiaUy  the  complexion  of 
the  story,  add  a  few  unprincipled 
shipowners  to  the  public  works  at 
Portland  or  Cliaiiiam,  and  pre- 
vent ike  recurrence  of  the  necessiiy 
of  most  of  these  '  daring  acts  of 
Beamanship.' 

The  fact  is  that  as  civilisation 
and  knowledge    advance  the]  vil- 
lany  and  rascality  of  the  country 
assmnes  more  intelligent  and  for- 
midable   weapons,   aims    at    more 
wholesale    rewards,    and    becomes 
more  reckless  of  human  life.   It  may 
be  to  the  coextending  influences  of 
good  and  evil  that  we  should  as- 
cribe the  increased  proportion  in 
which  Hves  are  lost  at  sea.    Whilst 
on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  casual- 
ties an  enormous  ou^y  is  annually 
made,  greater  intelligence  and  vigi- 
lance is  exercised  by  masters,  ships 
are  better  built,  science  lends  its 
aid  both  to  construction  and  navi- 
gation, dangers  are  more  reliably 
marked  on  i^e  charts,  our  coasts 
are  better  lighted  and  buoyed,  night 
sigmds  are  multiplied,  Lloyds'  Re- 
gisier  as  well  as  ine  French  Veritas 
are  making  more   stringent  rules 
for  the  classification  of  vessels,  and 
oor  coasts  are  bristling  with  lifeboats 
and  mortar  apparatus;  on  the  other 
liand,  in  spite  of  all  these  material 
^ds,  a  st^tdy  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  casualties,  in  excess  of  the 
Qua^ease  of   tonnage,   is    annually 
ifbalated.     Comparing  the  casual- 
ties, losses,  and  damages  of  i860 
viili  1866,  we  find  that  &om  1,667 


they  have  increased  to  2, 289,  of  which 
294  were  foreign  vessels.  Out  of 
these  2,289  vessels,  over  1,400  were 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  550 
in  the  foreign-going  trade,  and  250 
in  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  ports. 
Then,  comparing  the  risk  to  life, 
we  find  that  whilst  in  i860  3,234 
lives  were  jeopardised,  of  which 
537  were  lost,  in  1866  5,83^ 
Hves  were  jeopardised,  of  which 
896  were  lost:  thus  showing  that 
in  the  latter  year  little  short  of 
double  as  many  lives  were  placed 
in  jeopardy  as  only  six  years  pre^ 
viously,  though,  thanks  to  the  in- 
crease of  life-saving  appliances,  the 
actual  loss  of  life  is  only  two  thirds 
as  much  more.  These  figures  are 
confirmed  by  Mr.  James  Hall  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who,  as  the 
director  of  two  insurance  com- 
panies, writes: 

The  periodical  returns  of  our  lessee  and 
casoalties  at  sea  are  gradually  assuming 
proportions  which  render  the  subject  one 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  known 
that  ships  arc  sent  to  sea  from  our  porta 
■  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  and  the  eflFect 
of  the  enormous  mcrease  of  losses  upon 
the  rates  of  insurance  would  hardly  ba 
credited  by  those  unacquainted  with  th& 
premiums  of  20  or  30  years  ago.  Th& 
rates  are  now  in  many  cases  double  what 
they  formerly  were ;  and  while  at  the  low 
premiums  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
underwriters  realised  fortunes,  the  business 
is  now  most  unprofitable,  notwithstanding 
the  high  rates  of  the  present  day;  yet  wo 
are  building  our  ships  stronger  than  ever» 
the  Lloyds*  Register,  as  well  as  the  French 
Veritas,  are  making  more  stringent  rulea 
for  the  classification  of  vessels,  improve^ 
ments  in  navigation  have  been  introduced 
by  parliamentary  enactment,  and  our  coasts 
are  better  lighted. 

Investigating  more  closely  the 
figures  of  the  returns  for  i866> 
we  find  that  out  of  the  2,289  ves- 
sels which  sustained  casualties  in 
that  year,  only  99  were  vessels  of 
over  600  tons  burden,  and  only  1 50 
of  them  were  steamers.  Proceed- 
ing ftirther  to  inquire  into  the  age 
of  these  vessels,  we  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaininfeig^Mi/  *^®  ^^ 
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ought  to  take  cognisance  of  in  this 
reckless  sacrifice  of  life,  which,  if  it 
only  occurred  on  a  railroad,  in  a 
coal-pit,  in  a  factory,  or  in  short 
anywhere  on  dry  land,  would  be 
traced  home  to  tiie  culprits.  *  In- 
stances,' says  Mr.  James  Hall,  '  are 
numerous  of  ships,  notoriously  un- 
worthy, being  sent  to  sea  and  lost 
almost  immediately  after  leaving 
harbour.  Yet,'  he  adds,  *I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  a  ship- 
owner having  been  called  to  ac- 
count for  loss  of  life  presumably 
caused  by  his  ship  having  been 
sent  to  sea  in  an  unfit  condition.' 
When  a  shipowner  is  spoken  of,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that 
the  title  does  not  exclusively  belong 
to  millionaires,  or  other  great  folk 
with  great  fleets,  great  capital, 
great  credit,  and  great  commerce 
at  stake,  but  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  any  Httle  speculator,  whether  a 
retired  ship  captain,  or  tradesman, 
or  less  honest  individual,  who  either 
singly  or  conjointly  with  others, 
takes  small  shares  in  ever  so  small 
a  venture.  Most  of  the  1,400  ves- 
sels under  600  tons  which  were  lost 
in  1866,  probably  belonged  to  these 
small  speculators.  Some  of  these 
may  have  been  purchased,  after 
they  had  been  condemned  as  un- 
seaworthy,  for  a  few  pounds,  their 
supposed  value  for  firewood.  The 
vessel  being  fitted  for  sea,  took  in  a 
cargo  and  crew,  was  insured  against 
total  loss,  and  then,  the  speculators' 
own  pockets  being  secure,  they  took 
care  not  to  venture  their  own  lives 
in  the  vessel  when  sent  to  sea.  If 
the  ships  so  insured  reach  their 
destination,  the  owners  probably 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  ven- 
ture, but  if  they  go  to  the  bottom, 
crew  and  all,  the  speculation  is 
probably  still  more  advantageous. 
We  will  quote  Mr.  James  Hall  again : 

Many  of  the  mutual  insurance  dubs, 
where  old  and  unclassed  vessels  were  in- 
sured, have  within  the  last  three  or  four , 
years  collapsed,  the  annual  premium  in' 
some  of  them    having  exceeded  30  per 


cent.,  and  even  in  some  existing  dubs, 
where  more  circumspection  is  shown,  the 
rates  are  now  about  20  ^  cent :  in  itself 
a  proof  of  the  poor  and  ill-found  condition 
of  the  property  which  is  allowed  to  go  to 
sea.  The  value  of  such  vessels  is  at  this 
moment  purely  nominal. 

This  ruffianly  proceeding  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
committee  of  the  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  Merchant 
Seamen  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  waste  indignation  upon  it,  but 
calmly  state  that,  *  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  total  losses  happens 
to  ships  insured  for  total  loss. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  system  of  insuring  for  total  loss 
only,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  think 
it  is  of  sufficient  significance  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject.'  The 
question  which  naturally  arises 
here  is,  Why  don't  the  under- 
writers stop  this?  It  is  common 
to  impute  various  unworthy  pecu- 
niary motives  to  them ;  amongst 
others,  that  a  few  great  losses,  like 
a  few  great  fires  on  shore,  creates  a 
panic  amongst  the  uninsured,  which 
in  the  end  more  than  recoups  the 
company  for  the  losses  which  create 
it.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
quite  satisfied  either  with  the  odium 
thrown  on  the  underwriters,  or 
with  the  defence  made  by  Mr. 
James  Hall,  which  is  not,  however, 
without  weight.     He  says  : 

As  a  director  of  two  marine  insurance  com- 
panies here  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that, 
notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
precaution  and  circumspection,  we  cannot 
guard  against  taking  insurance  on  vessels 
that  may  be  unseaworthj,  and  when  a 
claim  arises  upon  such  an  insurance  we 
must  either  pay  without  demur,  or  subaiit 
to  be  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  enormous,  not  to  speak  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  decision  and  the  strong 
feeling  of  juries  against  public  companies. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  suggests 
that,  *  Insurance  beyond  two  thirds 
of  the  value  be  declared  unlawful.' 
Though  we  like  the  idea,  we  do  not 
see  very  clearly  how   it  could  be 
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enforced,  unless  a  trial  were  in 
every  case  instituted  in  a  conrt  of 
]&w,  with  all  its  accompanying  for- 
mality, in  which  the  registered 
owner,  the  officers,  and  the  crew, 
Bhoold  he  required  under  cross-ex- 
amination, to  show  why  their  ship 
was  wrecked  or  foundered.  What- 
ever inconveniences  such  a  proceed- 
ing might  entail  upon  commercial 
transactions,  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
&  government  to  protect  the  Iwes  of 
h  suhjects,  and  whenever  a  ship  is 
so  lost,  the  lives  of  the  crew  are 
more  or  less  endangered. 

In  the  event  of  either  owner  or 
officers  heing  proved  to  be  in  default, 
die  crew  should  have  a  claim  upon 
the  owners  for  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
I«rty,  and  for  any  physical  injury 
they  may  have  sustained.  As  the 
owner  receives  his  insurance,  and 
has  the  selection  of  the  officers,  he 
ahonid  be  held  responsible  for  the 
property  of  the  crew,  to  the  same 
extent  as  he  is  for  that  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  there  are 
twoforms  of  legal  protection  required 
for  the  lives  of  seamen.  First,  an 
inquest  when  sudden  death  actually 
occurs ;  second,  a  trial  when  Uves 
u^  jeopardised  by  the  loss  of  the 
vessel 

With  reference  to  the  second  case, 
we  are  fully  aware  that  occasionally 
in  inqniry  is  instituted  in  extreme 
cases,  when  the  particulars  for- 
warded to  the  Board  of  Trade  seem 
to  require  it.  But,  who  supply  in 
Ae  first  instance,  the  particulars  ? 
The  persons  who  are  themselves, 
if  anybody  is,  inculpated  in  the  loss ! 
^  any  gmlt  attaches  to  these  per- 
KMW,  are  they  not  interested  in 
witUiolding  such  items  of  informa- 
tion as  may  possibly  lead  to  in- 
quiry ?  And  if  the  information  is 
derived  from  popular  report,  and, 
fe  wreck  being  somewhere  near 
the  British  Isles,  the  Board  of  Trade 
^ejor  is  enabled  to  procure  ad- 

^^^«ml  particulars  of  a  character 

to  demand  official  inquiry,  even  then 


nobody  is  placed  on  their  trial,  no 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  takes 
place,  and  a  wealthy  or  crafty  owner 
can  manage  to  turn  the  proceedings 
into  what  has  been  well  called  iu 
the  House  of  Commons,  '  a  white- 
washing inquiry.'  We  need  not 
recur  to  the  well-known  case  in 
which  a  steam-ship  of  3,000  tons 
went  down  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in 
a  sea  in  which  not  only  small  brigs 
made  fiur  weather,  but  in  which 
her  own  deeply-laden  pinnace  lived 
in  safety.  Whether  the  verdict 
then  eiven  was  right  or  wrong,  no- 
body believed  that  it  was  fairly  ar- 
rived at,  or  that  a  proper  tri^J  would 
not  have  brought  out  the  point  this 
court  failed  to  discover,  viz.  who 
was  to  blame  ? 

This  question  of  the  legal  pro- 
tection to  life  at  sea,  is  one  of  the 
first  consequence,  not  only  in  its 
direct  tendency  to  prevent  its  un- 
necessary sacnfice,  and,  therefore, 
to  act  as  a  life-saving  agency ;  but 
still  more  by  the  pubHcity  which  it 
would  afford  as  to  the  inner  life  of 
the  forecastles  and  quarterdecks  of 
our  mercantile  navy.  It  would  thus 
brin^  the  force  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  to  bear  in  the  cor- 
rection of  those  infamous  practices 
which  too  often  disgrace  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  which  can  neither 
bear  the  light  of  day,  nor  be  stopped 
bymore  direct  legislative  action.  We 
venture,  therefore,  to  extract  from 
the  appendix  to  the  report  before 
us,  the  following  observations  on 
'  Marine  Disasters :' 

The  liyes  of  seamen  and  passengers  are 
frequently  jeopardised  or  lost  by  the  pre- 
ventible  sinking  or  wrecking  of  the  ship, 
without  the  law  interposing  for  their  pro- 
tection, as  in  cases  of  risks  or  deaths 
occurring  on  shore.  Occasionally  a  very 
unsatisfactoiy  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
circumstances  attenmng  particular  ship- 
wrecks; but  the  Tast  majority  of  such 
cases  are  not  followed  by  even  this  partial 
investigation. 

The  cases  are  believed  to  be  frequent 
in   which    highly  or    excessively  insured 
ships  are  lost  or  destroyed  through  culpable  i 
negligence  in  the  equipment  or  manning^  1^^ 
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if  not  by  positiTely  wilful  means.  In  a 
recent  case  (in  1866),  a  shipowner  was 
stated  to  have  been  popnlarl^  known  on 
the  Exchange  and  to  the  police,  as  con- 
cerned in  the  wilful  destruction  of  fifteen 
ships,  under  conditions  necessarily  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  the  Utos  of  their 
crews,  yet  no  investigation  worthy  of  the 
name  was  instituted  until  certain  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  the  fraudulent  de- 
struction of  the  sixteenth  ship  brought  the 
culprit  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice. 

In  the  royal  navy  it  is  assumed  that  a 
ship  is  built  to  float  in  safety  in  deep 
•water,  and  if  the  vessel  sinks,  or  is  other- 
wise lost,  a  prima  facie  case  is  taken  to 
exist  against  the  officers  and  crew,  who  are 
in  every  such  case  tried  by  court-martial, 
however  obviously  pardonable  may  be  the 
apparent  circumstances. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Gates- 
head and  Newcastle  petitioned  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  November,  1W6,  to  appoint 
a  person  to  prosecute  in  all  cases  of  ship- 
wreck. 

I  am  most  strongly  of  opinion  that  much 
loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea  would  be 
annually  prevented  if  it  was  enacted,  that 
in  every  case  of  shipwreck  the  officers  and 
such  of  tiie  crew  as  be  at  band  were  tried 
at  the  county  court  nearest  to  the  port  of 
their  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
the  cross-examination  inculpated  the  equip- 
ment. Sec,  the  registered  owner  should  be 
held  responsible  to  the  law  for  the  hazard 
or  loss  of  life.  Such  trial  mighty  with 
advantage  in  certain  cases,  be  preceded  by 
a  preliminary  inquiry  abroad  to  collect 
evidence.  [That  is  to  say,  in  case  the  crew 
are  first  landed  abroad],  power  should 
be  given  to  naval  courts,  or  other  com- 
petent authorities,  to  conduct  a  preliminaiy 
inquiry  into  all  cases,  not  only  of  vessels 
lost,  but  also  of  those  seriously  endangered 
abroad;  the  residt  to  be  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

It  has  been  shown  that  i  ,400  ves- 
sels in  the  coasting  trade,  or  2,190 
ships  of  less  than  600  tons  burthen, 
were  amongst  those  to  which  casual- 
ties occurred  in  1 866.  It  is  chiefly 
amongst  these  descriptions  of  ves- 
sels i^at  we  find  the  'unclassed' 
ships.  '  Classed.'  ships  are  subject 
to  a  professional  survey,  both  as  to 
hull  and  rigging,  in  the  interests  of 
the  underwriters ;  whilst  passenger 
ships  are  also  surveyed  by  the  Go- 
vernment surveyor  before  leaving 
port.     'Unclassed'  ships  are  com- 


monly unfit  from  age,  unsoundness, 
or  oUier  defects,  to  withstand  the 
scrutiny  of  Lloyds'  surveyor.  170 
seamen  of  the  port  of  Seaham,  hav- 
ing memorialised  the  Government 
respecting  the  bad  state  of  the  ^  nn- 
classed '  ships  in  the  coasting  trade, 
a  Government  shipwright  surveyor 
was  sent  to  Sunderland  and  Sea- 
ham,  to  make  inquiries  into  tbe  cor- 
rectness of  their  statements,  and  re- 
ported, 15th  January,  1865  : 

In  refer^ice  to  the  statement  respect- 
ing vessels  being  worn  out,  leakj,  a&d 
unsound  in  the  hull,  &om  the  partial  exa- 
mination I  was  able  to  make,  it  woald 
appear  not  to  be  without  foundation,  as 
in  many  cases  the  vessels  are  a  great  age, 
decks  very  defective,  caulking  very  bad, 
and  the  pumps  required  to  be  kept  in  use 
for  a  considerable  time  daring  the  voyage. 
....  The  side  and  masthead  lights  are 
very  defective,  and  not  in  accordance  with 

Admiralty  regulations I  found  the 

boats  in  a  very  defective  state  and  scarcely 
one  equipped,  and  a  great  want  of  imme- 
diate means  of  setting  the  same  out.  .... 
The  forecastles  of  the  ships  are  in  a  bad 
sanatory  condition,  in  height,  length,  and 
breadth,  lumbered  up  with  stores,  the  want 
of  sufficient  space,  and  the  leaky  ooodition 

of  the  deck  overhead The  space  is 

very  badly  disposed  of  or  badly  arranged, 
the  same  varying  in  height  from  only 
3  ft  6  in.  upwards,  which  I  consider  is  not 
at  all  fit  for  men  to  live  in.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  vessels'  forecastles  that  were 
examined  by  me  were  more  or  lees  half 
filled  with  rope,  &c.,  when  at  sea,  which  I 
consider  highly  objectioDable, 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Newcastle,  which,  by  the  way, 
evinces  an  enlightened  solicitude  for 
seamen,  wortJby  of  imitation  by 
other  maritime  boards  elsewhere— 
attributes  the  excessive  loss  of  life 
and  property  at  sea  to  the  nnsea- 
worthy  condition,  inefficient  equip- 
ment, and  frequent  overlading  of 
vessels,  and  to  the  incompetence  or 
cajrelessness  of  those  in  commaDd. 
These  gentlemen  recommend  thai 
a  Government  Inspector  of  SHp- 
ping  be  appointed  to  each  of  the 
principal  ports  in  the  kingdom,  to 
examine  periodically  the  *unclassed' 
ships.  They  do  not  propose  any 
novel  principle,  but  merely  the  ex- 
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tension  to  all  'nnclassed'  British 
sh^  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
duuit  Shipping  Act,  as  applied  to 
steamers  carrying  passengers,  with 
ihB  same  penalties,  on  defanlt,  as  are 
imposed,  by  section  318  of  the  Act^ 
on  the  owners  of  passenger  ships. 
We  find  the  same  view  is  held  hy 
ihe  more  enlightened  shipowners  at 
Liverpool,  who  look  on  the  visits  of 
the  Government  surveyor  as  a  great 
ttsisianoe  to  themselves,  in  discover- 
ing the  shortcomings  in  the  equip* 
sent,  which  may  have  escaped  ob- 
servation. 

No  donbt  this  is  not  the  general 
wish,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
%  considerable  number  of  the  ship- 
owning  class  would  agree  to  any 
expedient  which  would  interfere 
wilh  their  rapacity.  But  we  ven- 
ture to  repeat  the  observation,  that 
ife  is  ihe  first  duiy  of  a  Gk>vemment 
to  protect  the  Uvea  of  its  subjects ; 
and  that  questions  of  commerce 
nrast  not  be  allowed  to  d^enerate 
into  free  trade  in  sailors'  lives. 

Legal  protection  being  provided 
hr  ^e  lives  of  our  seamen,  the 
next  most  pressing  consideration 
must  be  that  moral  elevation  on 
which  hinges  those  habits  which 
make  or  mar  the  man. 

There  is  no  calling  in  life,  open 
to  the  British  workman,  more  cal- 
culated, under  favourable  condi- 
tums,  to  develop  his  highest  phy- 
sical, mental  aiid  moral  charac- 
teristics than  that  of  the  sea.  Yet, 
soeh  are  the  esiraneous  circum- 
stances forced  upon  a  large  portion 
of  our  merchant  seamen,  that  few 
skiQed  British  worianen  sink  lower 
in  the  moral  and  social  scale,  than 
ihose  whose  misconduct  disgraces 
our  conntry  abroad,  risks  our  splen- 
^  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  is 
^  support  and  prey  of  the  most 
^«^»8ed  portion  of  our  seaport 
population. 


"We  need  only  point  to  the  high 
standard  of  intelligence,  physique 
and  moral  conduct  attained  in  well- 
commanded  ships  of  both  the  royal 
and  mercantile  navies,  as  a  witness 
of  the  attainments  natural  to  the 
profession ;  whilst  the  most  casual 
visitor  to  the  water-sides  of  oxur 
great  mercantile  seaports  need 
make  but  few  inquiries  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  dissolute  and  de- 
praved habits  which  bad  customs 
and  bad  regulations  have  forced 
upon  the  seamen. 

In  a  former  article^  we  drew 
special  attention  to  some  of  these 
debasing  regulations,  such  as  the 
bad  housing  and  poisonous  food 
and  water  furnished  the  seaman  on 
shipboard.  These  crying  evils  have 
since  been  made  ike  subject  of 
legislative  action,  in  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  induce 
shipowners  to  see  their  own  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  supply  of 
habitable  abodes  fit  for  human 
beings,  and  of  food  and  water  fit 
for  human  sustenance,  in  both 
which  particulars  many  British 
shipowners  have  been  far  less  care- 
ful of  their  crews  than  American 
and  some  other  foreign  employers. 
The  new  Act  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently long  in  operation  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  effect 
it  is  likely  to  have  in  producing  the 
happy  results  contemplated  by  the 
legisLature.  That  Act  professedly 
touches  cmly  a  very  few  of  the  cus- 
toms which  result  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  seamen ;  and  the  ^ther 
legislaticm  promised  was  deferred  last 
year  to  make  way  for  an  Act  which 
gives  the  parliamentary  franchise  to 
every  provident  workman  except 
the  seaman.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  foresee  the  period  when  Parlia- 
ment will  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
attend  to  such  conmionplace  but 
practical  matters  as  those  which 
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affect,  not  only  the  well-being,  bnt 
tbe  supply  of  those  skilled  seamen 
to  whose  patriotism,  intelligence, 
skill  and  courage  we  must  eventually 
entrust  the  defence  of  our  shores  in 
any  maritime  war  inyolving  the 
continuance  of  our  national  ezis* 
tence. 

Whilst  Parliament  stands  still, 
unfortunately  the  evils  referred  to 
continue  to  operate  injuriously,  by 
driving  the  more  respectable  and 
intelligent  seamen  to  seek  refuge 
from  tibeir  operation  in  some  of  the 
more    remunerative    employments 
.which  are  open  to  them  on  shore, 
and  by  preventing  desirable  lads  of 
respectcbble  parentage  taking  to  the 
sea  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  bv  that  exodus  or 
by  death.     As  ships  must  obtain 
men,  and  under  a  high  rate  of  in- 
surance the  safety  of  the  vessels  is 
a  subordinate  object,  landsmen  of 
mature  years,  whose  low  character 
or    inferior    intelligence    interfere 
with  their  employment  on   shore, 
find  their  way  afloat,   to  the  no 
small  disgust  of  their  shipmates; 
or  foreign  seamen,  who  would  not 
be  available  for  island  defence,  and 
who  are  not  always  very  reputable 
specimens  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  crews.     The  character  and  the 
standard  of  skill  of  our  British  bom 
seamen  is  thus  on  the  one  hand 
subject    to    steady    deterioration; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  voluntary 
though  inadequate  efforts  are  being 
nobly  made  by  the  instruction  of 
lads  in  special  training  ships  to 
supply  good  English  boys  for  ser- 
vice adioat.     However  sufficient  the 
present  supply  of  low-class  adults, 
foreigners,   and  boys  may  be  for 
the  purpose  of  navigating  highly  in- 
sured ships,  it  is  evident  ^hat  for 
the  purposes  of  national  defence,  the 
adequate  supply  of  well-conducted 
and  skilful  British-bom  seamen  is  an 
imperial  question  concerning  every 
Englishman,   in  which    the    ship- 
owning  fratemiiy  cannot  be  allowed 


a  monopoly  of  interest.   "We  cannot, 
therefore,  allow  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  the  moment  to  decide  the 
question  whether  the  owner  shall 
take  a  proportion  of  these  frained 
lads  in  ids  ship  or  not ;  nor  should 
we  compel  the  owner  to  take  boys 
to  sea,  for  imperial  purposes,  at  a 
pecuniary  loss  ;  nor  should  we  be 
parties  to  sending  respectable  lads 
on  shipboard  so  long  as  those  ex- 
traneous conditions  are  maintained 
which  tend  to  debase  their  moral 
character,    lower     their     physical 
stamina,  and  endanger  their  ftiture 
spiritual  condition.    It  must  also  be 
remembered   that  apprentices  are 
not  required  by  steam  ships,  neither, 
indeed,  could  they  be  tnined  into 
efficient  seamen  on  board  such  ves- 
sels.    Thus  the  duiy  of  rearing*  up 
seamen  devolves  on  sailing  ships, 
though,  when  so  trained,  the  steam 
ships  employ  them.  It  would  there- 
fore be  obviously  unfidr  to  require 
the  owners  of  sailing  ships  to  bear 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  expense 
than  those  of  steam  vessels.     In- 
deed,  it  is  not  possible,  in  these  days 
of  steam  ships,  to  give  boys  proper 
manual  skill  in  every  part  of  their 
calling,  except  in  special  instruction* 
ships.     Here  they  can  be  systema- 
tically  taught  in  detail  many  im- 
portajit  parts  of  their  future  duties^ 
of  which  merchant  seamen  are  too 
ooiTimonly  ignorant.      Eveiy  boy 
should,  therefore,  undergo  this  spe- 
cial   course  of  instruction    before 
being  fairly  launched  into  life  on 
the  high  seas.     To  accomplish  this- 
end  the  present  number  of  trainings 
ships  is  whollv  inadequate.   At  leasts 
20,000  boys  should  be  thus  annually 
passed  through  a  course  of  instmc- 
tion  which  would  occupy  twelve 
months.     But  it  is  not  possible  for 
mere  private  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
system  to  such  an  extent.    As  the 
training  ships  increase  in  number, 
difficT^ties  are  experienced  in  get- 
ting owners  to  take  all  the  boys  tiiat 
can  be  trained,  and  that  are  really- 
needed  to  supply  the  waste,    and 
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also  in  seconDg  the  contmnons  em- 
plojment  of  the  lads  under  the 
same  owners  and  officers,  thns 
avoiding  the  great  evil  of  brief  and 
uncertain  engagements,  after  which 
the  lads  are  turned  adrift  in  strange 
seaports  far  from  friends  and  with- 
out the  means  of  liyelihood.  These 
difficnlties  jpoint  to  the  necessity  of 
legislative  mterference,  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  a  voluntary 
apprentice  system  which  would, 
whilst  making  owners  responsible 
for  the  continuous  employment  of 
the  boys,  enable  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  ships  likely  to  be  long 
detained  in  port  to  other  vessels 
going  to  sea  whether  belonging 
to  the  same  owner  or  not,  a  mo- 
dification of  the  continuous  ser- 
vice system  of  the  royal  navy.  All 
the  tendencies  of  modem  legisla- 
tion are  so  averse  to  compulsory 
enactments,  that,  even  foiv  imperial 
purposes,  no  apprentice  system 
could  be  reintroduced  which  com- 
peUed  the  shipowner  to  carry  in- 
dentured i^iprentices  in  proportion 
to  the  tonnage  of  his  ships.  It  is, 
therefore,  worthy  of  considera.tion 
whether  such  a  pecuniary  induce- 
ment conld  not  be  devised  as  would 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  owner 
to  Yolnntarily  carry  apprentices, 
proportioned  to  tonnage  of  the 
ship,  nnder  conUnuous  engagements. 
Taking  all  these  requirements  and 
difficmties  into  consideration,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  govern- 
ment should,  in  conjunction  with 
the  shipping  interest,  undertake  the 
management  of  a  system  of  training 
ships  Citable  of  supplying  20,000 
boys  annually  to  the  merchant  ser- 
vice ;— the  expense  to  be  borne  in 
part  from  imperial  sources,  and  in 
part  by  an  increase  of  the  tonnage 
or  light  dues,  which  would  fiaJl  up- 
on idl  ships  entering  ports  within 
the  United  Kingdom.  From  these 
sources  fdnds  might  be  found  to  give 
»  premium  to  shipowners  for  every 
apprentice  indentured,  up  to  a  cer- 
tam  number,  proportioned  to  the 


tonnage  of  their  ships.  Thus  all 
owners  would,  through  the  tonnage 
or  light  dues,  be  called  upon  to 
share  in  the  expense  of  rearing  sea- 
men, whilst  those  who  chose  to 
carry  apprentices  would  have  the 
tax  returned  in  the  form  of  a 
premium.  It  might  be  also  ad- 
visable to  hold  out  inducements 
to  lads  to  fulfil  the  whole  term  of 
their  apprenticeships  by  making 
such  young  men  eligible  at  once 
for  the  royal  naval  reserve,  and  con- 
ferring upon  them  some  honorary 
distinction.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
^ted  that  the  rank  of  A.B.  should, 
in  no  case,  be  conferred  without  a 
previous  test  of  manual  skill  such 
as  is  required  in  the  royal  navy. 
Such  an  examination  would  form, 
an  incentive  to  efficiency,  whilst 
unskilled  men  might  be  deterred 
from  assuming  the  rank  and  de- 
manding the  wages  of  A.B.'s,  by 
the  introduction  of  certificates  of 
qualification,  such  as  are  required 
in  the  case  of  officers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  waste  of 
seamen,  as  distinguished  from  fire- 
men, stewards,  and  '  other  persons  ' 
in  the  mercantile  marine,  is  about 
16,000  per  annum ;  yet  the  number 
of  boys  entered  annually  to  replace 
this  waste,  is  less  than  5,500.  It 
requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
consequences  of  a  continuance  of 
such  a  great  waste  at  one  end  of 
the  scale,  with  such  a  limited  sup- 
ply at  the  other.  The  vacancies 
thus  created  being  filled  up  by 
foreigners  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
adult  landsmen  of  doubtM  chiif. 
racter  on  the  other,  we  are  steadily 
advancing  towards  complete  ex- 
tinction of  the  genus  British  sea^ 
men.  As  a  mere  mercantile  ques- 
tion, this  fact  may  not  be  of  great 
consequence,  for  foreigners  require 
less  wages,  and  those  from  Nori^em 
Europe  are  neither  bad  seamen  nor 
ill-conducted  men.  During  the  five 
years  ending  1 865,  the  foreign  ele- 
ment increased  yy  per  cent.,  or  to 
20,280  men,  and  being  mostlv^.B.'s 
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they  had  reached  28  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  able  seamen 
in  our  mercantile  marine.  This 
increase  is  still  maintained,  the  last 
return,  that  for  1867,  giving  the 
number  of  foreigners  as  2 1 ,8 1 7.  As 
steam  becomes  more  generally  em- 
ployed at  sea,  the  large  introduction 
of  landsmen  may  not  be.&aught  with 
«o  much  peril,  though  their  low 
moral  character  must  make  them 
Very  undesirable  additions  to  any 
ship's  crew.  For  all  the  purposes 
of  maritime  war,  such  landsmen 
will  be  found  very  worthless,  whilst 
ihe  foreigners  will  not  be  available 
for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain. 
Our  success  in  sea-fights  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  our  superior 
seamanship ;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly said  that  whilst  continental 
war  navies  have  only  their  peace 
complement  of  seamen  to  rely  upon, 
without  any  reserves  for  the  expan- 
sion of  their  fleets  on  the  outbreak 
of  war — our  royal  navy  was  but 
the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  whose  broad 
base  extended  through  the  mercan- 
tile marine  over  the  whole  watery 
world.  But  are  we  not  cutting 
away  the  base  of  our  warlike  pyra- 
mid on  one  side,  by  forming  it  of 
low-class  landsmen,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  British  seamanship,  and  on 
the  other  side  constructing  its  most 
seamanlike  elements  of  foreigners 
who  will  not  be  available  for  war  ? 
Where  then  will  be  our  superiority 
in  seamanship,  if  the  men  who  are 
to  exercise  it  consist  ahnost  solely 
of  those  few  prime  seamen  who  man 
our  royal  fleets  in  time  of  peace  P 
It  is  said  that  our  royal  naval  re- 
serve is  limited  to  16,000  merchant 
seamen,  not  because  this  number  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  maritime  war  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  exis- 
tence, but  because  this  number  em- 
braces all  the  capable  British-bom 
seamen  within  the  requisite  condi- 
tions, who  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  200,000  so-called  seamen  of  Qie 
mercantile  marine.    Parliament  has 


decided  that  this  invaluable  reserve 
should  be  composed  of  30,000  prime 
merchant  seamen,  but  only  15,632 
persons  are  found  possessed  of  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.  We  have  wan- 
tonly destroyed  the  nursery  of  sea- 
manship, by  ruthlessly  abrogating 
the  apprentice  laws,  because  we  had 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  wisdom 
to  improve  them.  Is  this  an  era  of 
mere  legislative  destruction?  and 
does  seu-govemment  imply  no  go- 
verning power  at  all  ?  or  should 
we  not  endeavour  to  devise  means 
which  would,  on  the  one  hand,  per- 
mit those  tens  of  thousands  of 
British  boys  who  are  eager  to  go 
afloat,  to  do  so,  and  endeavour  to 
foster  British  seamanship,  not 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  ship- 
owner, but  of  the  country  for  whose 
defence  we  require  it. 

But  we  are  met  with  a  moral  ob- 
jection to  oflering  facilities  to  British 
boys  to  get  to  sea.  A  oonscientioos 
shipowner  writes,  '  I  see  no  call  in 
me  to  induce  lads  to  take  to  a  ser- 
vice which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
any  of  my  own  boys  adopt,  and  I 
should  not  like  a  1^^  obligation  to 
rest  on  me  to  do  so.'  In  other 
words,  the  demoralising  conditions 
attendant  on  life  in  too  many  of  our 
merchant  ships,  are  of  a  kind  which 
may  well  deter  any  serious-minded 
man  &om  being  responsible  for  as- 
sisting boys  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
life  debasing  in  the  last  degree,  and 
highly  prejudicial  to  both  body  and 
soul.  In  short,  it  is  essential  that 
this  moral  problem  should  be  fairly 
fia^ced.  For  proof  that  these  deba- 
sing influences  are  no  necessary  part 
of  a  sea-life  we  may  point  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  men-of-war's  men  of 
to-day  as  compared  with  that  of 
their  predecessors  not  many  years 
ago.  No  language  would  be  too 
strong  to  depict  the  loathsome 
vice  which,  within  living  memory, 
fructified  amongst  the  crews  of  the 
royal  navy,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  naval  authorities.  Even  with- 
in a  decade,  it^^was  an  understood 
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principle  of  naval  goyermnent,  that 
vital  religion  was  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment to  introduce  on  shipboard, 
though  certain  regulation  religious 
services  which  nobod j  expected  to 
influence  ^e  life,  were  esteemed  a 
respectable  part  of  naval  parade.  A 
change  of  principle  in  the  governing 
powers  has  entirely  altered  the  moral 
character  of  men-of-war's  men,  and 
we  can  now  point  with  pride  to  their 
phjsical,  mental,  and  moral  attri- 
butes, as  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding, 
that  of  any  other  class  of  British 
workmen.  The  same  observation 
is  true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  every  merdiiant  ship  with  owners 
and  officers  conscious  of  their  moral 
responsibilities  towards  their  men. 
And  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it 
is  not  so  much  legislative  action 
that  is  called  for  to  raise  the  mo- 
ral and  physical  condition  of  mer- 
chant seamen,  as  a  moderate  degree 
of  consideration  and  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  their  employers  and 
oflicers. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  speaking 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
said: 

It  vas  not  only  to  the  G^ovemment  they 
must  look  for  amendment,  but  to  the  efforts 
of  the  ehipovners  and  to  the  eBbrta  of  the 
men  themsdvee ;  and  it  was  their  duty  on 
an  oeeasionfl  to  impress  npon  shipowners, 
and  upoa  those  who  hi^  the  duty  of 
tzaini^g  the  men,  to  consider  how  they 
were  to  remedy  the  mischief  that  prevailed. 
Nofw,  with  regard  to  the  shipowner,  he 
vooM  only  say  this,  that  there  were  a  laige 
number  of  charitable,  large-hearted,  and 
wise  men  in  this  country  who  did  pay 
attentian  to  the  condition  of  their  crews, 
but  they  knew  that  amongst  the  ship- 
owners, as  amongst  all  employers  of  labour, 
there  would  be  found  men  who  were  not 
VQithy,  who  -were  not  equal  to  the  duties 
they  bad  to  undertake,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  those  who  represented  the  best  part  of 
the  profession  to  exhort  and  to  use  their 
influence  in  every  possible  way  to  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  those  who  were  not  doing 
thfcir  duty. 

Mr.  James  Beazley,  speaking  as 
chairman,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Service  Association, 
an  institution  at  Liverpool,    well 
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calculated  to  improve  the  tone  of 
the  officers,  'urged  that  ship- 
captains  should  take  a  little  more 
interest  in  their  men,  for  his  expe- 
rience was,  that  not  one  in  ten  took 
any  other  interest  in  them,  beyond 
making  them  do  their  duiy.' 

Mr.  Christopher  Bushell,  on  the 
same  occasion,  said : 

He  was  delighted  to  see  the  good  feeling 
with  which  they  received  the  somewhat 
severe  rebuke  of  the  chairman,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  mer- 
chant captains  with  regard  to  their  crews. 
He  viewed  this  as  a  healthy  indication 
that  they  were  not  afraid  to  be  told  of  an 
evil  which  they  knew  to  exist,  and  which 
he  was  persuaded  experience  and  conscience 
alike  taught  them,  they  had  it  yeir  much 
in  their  power  to  remedy.  He  (fid  not 
know  a  more  influential  position  than  that 

of  the  captain  of  a  ship He  would 

not  only  choose  his  captain,  because  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  skilfiil  navigator,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  seamen  under  his  control  must  be 
largely  influenced  b^  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  captain,  and  he  earnestly 
advised  all  masters  whom  he  was  address- 
ing, to  ftilfil,  in  a  hiffh,  conscientious  and 
Christian  way,  their  duties  in  this  respect. 
.  .  .  ->  The  national  character  depended 
very  much  upon  the  conduct  of  seafaring 
men,  as  they  exhibited  themselves  for  good 
or  for  evil  among  the  people  of  other  lands. 
We^  send  forth  missionaries  to  heathen 
nations  to  convert  them,  and  we  send  them 
also  such  vile  examples,  such  vile  embodi- 
ments of  our  Christianity,  that  we  made 
them  shrink  from  the  yeiy  doctrines  which 
we  professed,  believing,  as  they  did,  that 
the  evil  which  they  saw  embodied  in  our 
seamen  was  the  results  of  the  Christianity 
which  we  taught.  But  it  was  because  Chris- 
tianity was  absent  that  these  things  were 
so;  and  if  therefore,  they  would  have  sea- 
men exhibit  the  British  character  as  it 
ought  to  be  exhibited  amonest  the  foreign 
nations  with  whom  we  trade,  they  must 
endeavour  by  every  means  to  imbue  the 
men  with  a  Christian  spirit  and  discipline, 
which  were  the  only  restraints  upon  vice 

and  evil  passions As  meichants, 

shipowners,  officers,  and  good  citizens  of  a 
Christian  state,  they  could  not  quietly  see 
the  means  by  which  alone  the  nation  could 
be  great — ^by  which  alone  their  commerce 
could  be  extended  and  their  colonies  ele- 
vated— ^become  degraded  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  make  no  efforts  to  improve  and  help 
forward  the  character  of  their  seamen,  upon 
whom  all  the  commercial  prosperity  of  ti^s 
nation  depended.  ^o 
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To  compreliend  aright  the  rela- 
tiye  position  of  officers  and  men  on 
shipboard,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind* 
that  seamen  are  unavoidably  with- 
drawn from  most  of  the  public  and 
private  means  of  religious  improve- 
ment ;  with  the  exception  of  certain 
praiseworthy  but  desultory  mis- 
sionaiy  visits.  Shipowners  and 
masters  alone  can  supply  this  de- 
ficiency, by  causing  daily  prayers  to 
be  read  at  sea,  also  by  discouraging 
unnecessary  work  on  Sunday,  by 
having  divine  service  performed  on 
that  cUky ;  and  also  by  the  supply  of 
libraries.  The  benefits  of  religious 
influences  on  discipline  and  conduct 
are  experienced  in  the  best  com- 
manded ships  in  the  royal  and 
mercantile  navy;  the  higher  ob- 
jects which  they  promote  does  not 
admit  of  discussion.  By  evincing 
a  personal  interest  in  the  spiritual 
'yrell-being  of  the  men,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  recreations,  mental  and 
physical,  the  officer  obtains  a  moral 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  crew, 
which  secures  their  attention  to 
the  plans  and  arrangements  insti- 
tuted  for  their  health  and  general 
wel&re.  The  smallest  encourage- 
ment in  this  direction,  on  tiiepart 
of  the  master,  is  sure  to  be  well 
met  by  the  crew.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  an  utter  state  of 
godlessness  is  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  too  many  ships,  commanded 
by  officers  who  disgrace  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  A  Liverpool  ship- 
owner reports  that  a  thoroughly 
devout  captain  in  the  employ  of  his 
firm  has  had  nearly  all  his  sailors 
with  him  for  several  years.  They 
are  nearly  all  married  men  and  come 
from  the  north  of  Scotland.  They 
visit  their  families  at  the  end  of 
each  voyage,  and  if  the  ship  be  long 
delayed  in  port,  they  take  employ- 
ment in  the  coasting  trade,  until 
summoned  to  join  their  old  captain. 
Under  his  good  influence  they  have 
all  learnt  to  become  thoughtful, 
serious  men  themselves,  and  so 
would'  rather  make  some  little  sacri- 


fice of  time  and  pay,  than  go  with 
a  captain  whose  moral  character 
was  unknown  to  them. 

Mr.  B.  Darbyshire,  another  Li- 
verpool owner,  rightly  looks  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  crew  as 
a  natural  test  of  that  of  the  officer. 
He  says : 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
seamen  on  board  ship,  he  was  happy  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
had  not  a  bad  master  on  board  any  of  his 
ships.  He  treated  his  masters  as  mem- 
bers of  his  own  £&mily,  and  he  wished 
them  to  meet  their  men  in  the  same  way 
that  he  treated  his  own  family  servants. 
He  had  not  a  servant  in  his  own  house 
who  had  not  been  with  him  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  years,  and  he  believed  he  had 
not  a  ship  where  the  sailor  did  not  wish  to 
go  again  with  the  same  captain.  Captain 
M'Gowen,  one  of  his  captains,  had  in  his 
cabin  the  motto — '  As  for  me  and  my  house 
we  will  serve  the  Lord.*  He  had  prayers 
on  board  nearly  every  day.  He  had  sailed 
round  the  world,  was  respected  in  eveiy 
port,  and  was  adored  by  his  sailors.  He 
took  no  spirits  on  board,  but  gave  them 
plenty  of  coffee  and  tea;  and  he  [Mr. 
Darbyshire]  never  met  a  seaman  yet  who  did 
not  want  to  go  out  with  Captain  M*Goweii. 

Such  instances  are  rare,  hut  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  they  are  pos- 
sible. To  the  wives  of  such  seamen 
as  these,  monthly  allotments  of  a 
portion  of  the  husband's  wages  are 
given  during  their  absence,  with 
confidence  that  they  will  not  desert. 
Moreover,  the  health  of  religiotiB 
seamen  not  being  undermined  by- 
debauchery,  they  are  able  to  with- 
stand the  exposures  incidental  to  a 
sea-life,  without  breaking  down  at 
a  critical  moment,  and  the  owners 
are  well  repaid  in  the  extra  labours 
thus  given,  and  the  extra  security 
affi)rded  to  their  property  for  tho 
little  extra  outlay  which  they  may- 
make  for  the  comfort  of  their  crews. 

Great  evils  arise  out  of  the  custom 
whereby  the  crew,  collected  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  utter 
strangers  to  one  another  and  to  their 
oflBcers,  are  only  placed  on  board 
when  their  ship  is  leaving  the  dock ; 
and  also  out  of  the  kindred  usage 
of  discharging  the  whole  crew  the 
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moment  the  ship  re-enters  dock  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  It  is  im- 
possible, nnder  these  conditions, 
for  the  owners  to  know  their  men 
personallj,  and  hence  the  lack  of 
Attachment,  sympathy,  or  considera- 
tion, commonly  evinced  on  both 
sides.  It  is  very  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  generally  applicable  remedy 
tor  this  custom.  Nevertheless  the 
evils  attending  it  are  so  manifold 
that  anj  attempt  to  modify  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  some 
of  tibe  mail  packets,  running 
contiiinoasly  at  stated  intervals, 
the  crew^  are  continuously  en- 
with  the  very  best  effects. 
hen  the  ships  are  in  port  the 
orewB  are  employed  in  discharg- 
ing or  receiving  cargo,  and  in  re- 
fitting^  and  painting  Sieir  ships.  If 
from  any  cause  the  stay  of  one  of 
the  vessels  in  port  is  likely  to  be 
protracted,  the  crew  are  turned 
over  en  masse  to  another  of  the 
company's  ships,  which  is  ready 
for  sea.  This  plan  might  he  much 
more  fireqnently  adopted  than  it  is. 
But  it  is  only  right  to  point  out 
that  ships  are  often  detained  for 
three  or  four  months  in  port,  the 
owners  of  which  may  not  have  other 
vessels  awaiting  crews;  and  that 
the  division  of  labour  has  by  com- 
mon custom  been  carried  so  far 
that  *  riggers  *  from  the  shore  are 
BOW  generally  employed  to  repair 
the  rigging ;  *  lumpers '  to  dis- 
charge, and  ^  stevedores  '  and  their 
rgs  to  stow  the  careo,  and  that 
some  unaccountable  reason 
saaloTS  are  supposed  to  be  unequal 
to  ^ese  duties.  Some  owners  have 
given  half-pay  to  seamen  whilst 
their  ships  were  laid  up,  allowing 
them  to  visit  their  friends,  but  sea- 
men cannot  afford  to  continue  this 
for  long. 

One  Inverpool  firm  is  so  ftiUy 
convinced  of  the  value  of  attaching 
men  and  officers  to  their  owners 
^t  it  has  tried  several  expedients 
to  secure  their  continuous  services. 
Amongst  others,  is  a  method  which 


cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
for  adoption  by  others.  A  glazed 
frame  is  furnished  for  the  fore- 
castle and  another  for  the  cabin, 
enclosing  neatly  printed  notices  on 
cardboanl,  to  the  following  effect : 

LiTEBPOOL, 

Captain ,  of  the . 

PsAB  SiB,~Iii  order  to  encourage  the 
seamen  and  petty  officers  of  your  ship  to 
good  conduct^  we  hare  decided  on  granting 
the  following  rewards : — 

1st.  The  seamen  and  petty  officers  who 
shall  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of 

VERY  GOOD  CONDUCT 
shall  receive  %8.  6d.  per  month  for  the 
whole  Toyage  above   the   rate  of   wages 
agreed  upon  in  England  when  they  joined 
the  ship. 

and.  Men  remaining  in  our  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  Gw)d  Conduct  Beward 
they  previously  enjoyed,  and  shall  receive 
an  additional  2S.  6d,  per  month  [together 
$8.  per  month]  for  serving  a  second  year, 
on  an  intermediate  voyage,  with  *  Very 
Qt)od  Conduct*  certificate. — ^We  are,  yours 
truly, 

Balpoub,  Williamson  &  Co. 

This  system  of  paying  for  good 
conduct  has  been  adopted  for  at 
least  fifteen  years  in  the  royal  navy, 
with  the  best  effects,  for  it  snppUes 
at  once  an  incentive  to  good  be- 
havionr  and  a  fine  for  irregolarity 
or  vice.  This  firm  supply  also  a 
bed,  blanket,  and  pair  of  sheets  to 
each  seaman,  and  also  a  bookcase, 
four  feet  high  by  two  feet  broad, 
with  shelves,  well  lined  with  in- 
teresting and  rehgious  books,  cata- 
logued and  covered,  instead  of 
the  usual  box  in  which  books  are 
jumbled  together,  and  then,  may- 
hap, stowed  away  out  of  reach  for 
safe  keeping  during  the  voyage. 
They  expect  that  divine  service 
shall  be  performed  at  least  eveiy 
Sunday,  and  if  their  captains  can 
have  daily  prayers  with  the  crews 
they  are  encouraged  to  undertake 
this.  Their  captains  are  instructed 
to  look  after  the  habits  of  the 
crews,  to  encourage  personal  clean- 
liness, and  to  examine  the  fore- 
castle once  a  week.  They  also  put 
donkey-engines   on  board  for  the  - 
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discharge  of  cargoes,  with  gearing 
affixed  to  the  windlass  for  raising 
the  anchor,  and  employ  patent  reef- 
ing or  double  topsail  yards,  for  the 
purpose  of  economising  labour,  and 
thus  saving  their  crews  from  the 
exposures  to  which  health  and  life 
are  too  often  subjected  where  these 
appliances  are  wanting.  But,  most 
important  of  all,  they  endeavour  to 
have  only  thoughtful,  seriously 
disposed  officers  to  command  their 
ships ;  and,  though  the  path  of  just 
consideration  and  faith^l  regard  to 
the  moral  duty  of  employers,  both 
as  regards  their  crews  and  their 
Emilias,  is  found  to  be  by  no  means 
an  uncheckered  one,  they  find  their 
reward  in  the  attachment  of  the 
men  to  their  service,  in  the  general 
good  conduct  of  their  crews,  and  in 
the  additional  safety  afforded  to  their 
property. 

Even  where  owners  and  captains 
are  found  thus  anxious  to  discharge 
their  moral  responsibilities,  there  is 
an  absence  of  information  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue,  which  opens 
a  field  of  study  to  some  enterprising 
men.  ist.  There  is  much  wanted 
a  handy  book  on  nautical  hygiene, 
which  shall  suggest  the  best  forms 
of  anti- scorbutic  dietary.  The  atten- 
tion of  medical  men  has  been  to6 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  antidote 
to  the  more  severe  forms  of  scorbutic 
disease,  viz.  lime  juice,  whilst  the 
far  more  important  science  of  pre- 
vention has  not  received,  in  this 
country,  the  consideration  which  it 
deserves  and  which  it  has  attracted 
elsewhere.  The  dietary  scale  should 
be  constructed  on  anti-scorbutic 
principles,  which  involve  simply 
variety  and  vegetable  matter.  This, 
it  is  believed,  can  be  achieved  at 
less  cost  than  the  present  poisonous 
dietary.  The  question  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  clothing  should  also 
be  treated.  Then  the  ventilation 
required  with  different  kinds  of 
cargo.  And  the  best  system  of 
routine  duties  by  which  these  ends 
could  be  attained,  in  different  cli- 


mates and  trades,  and  when  at  sea 
and  at  anchor.  All  this  could  bfr 
reduced  to  the  simplest  rules,  so  as 
to  fall  into  the  habitual  life  on  ship- 
board, just  as  has  been  done,  of  late 
years,  in  the  royal  navy. 

The  City  authorities  consider  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  ships  fre- 
quenting the  port  of  London  is  so 
dangerous  to  the  neighbouring' 
inhabitants  that  they  have  directed 
their  health  officer  to  inspect  the  I 
dwellings  on  board  in  the  same  j 
manner  as  houses  on  shore.  These  I 
inspections  have  been  attended  with, 
excellent  results.  The  powers,  how- 
ever, of  the  Giiy  authorities  extend 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
London  Bridge,  and  the  whole  of  i 
the  shipping  below  the  Tower,  aad^ 
therefore,  in  the  docks  also,  are 
consequently  uninspected.  Even 
ships  within  the  City  bounds,  the 
masters  of  which  object  to  sanatoiy 
improvements,  have  only  to  slip 
their  moorings  and  drop  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  down  the  river  to  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  continue  the  nui- 
sance with  whatever  result  to  their 
crews  and  the  neighbourhood. 

2nd.  A  good  book  on  nautical 
jurisprudence  as  regards  the  internal 
discipline  of  ships  is  much  wanted. 
The  imperfectly  defined  powers  of 
masters,  and  their  frequent  irao- 
rance  as  to  the  extent  of  tneir 
authority  under  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  are  believed  to  be  the 
cause  both  of  injudicious  leniency 
and  of  acts  of  severity,  leading  alike 
to  tyrannical  measures  in  the  end. 
Such  a  book  of  instructions,  with  & 
copious  index,  is  issued  by  authority 
for  the  royal  navy,  and  affords 
essential  aid  in  regulating  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers  confided  to 
naval  officers. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  stato 
should  delegate  the  same  powers  to 
the  ignorant  masters  of '  unclassed  ' 
ships,  whose  chief  qualification  for* 
command  is  the  cheapness  witK 
which  the  highly  insured  owneir 
can  obtain  his  services,  as  to  theso 
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intelligent  gentlemen  who  have 
passed  high  examinations  and  are 
intnuted  with  the  pharge  of  those 
qilendid  ships  which  are  the  glory 
of  oar  land,  the  pride  of  our  flag. 
If  the  state  places  snmmary  magis- 
terial powers  in  the  hands  oi  a 
sabject,  it  should  not  only  define 
exactly  their  extent,  but  it  should 
also  be  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
delegated.  This  latter  duty  is 
already  undertaken  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  but  most  imperfectly.  The 
standard  of  qualification  for  the 
exercise  of  these  judicial  powers  is 
80  low,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
it  80  ikalty,  that  worthless,  ignorant 
men,  holding  Board  of  Trade  certi- 
ficates, are  too  often  placed  in  com- 
mand by  unprincipled  speculators, 
with  fidl  power  to  wield  magisterial 
anthority,  perhaps  during  long 
periods  of  absence  from  British 
ports  where  appeals  might  lie  to 
higher  tribunals.  What  is  wanted 
here,  is,  that  much  higher  elementary 
qualifications  should  be  insisted  on 
for  ike  lowest  grade  of  officers,  and 
that  the  examinations  should  be 
reliably  conducted.  At  present, 
thirte^  independent  examiners  at 
sixteen  different  ports  use  various 
degrees  of  strictness,  so  that  the 
average  of  ^Etilures  for  the  nine 
jears  preceding  i866  varied  from 
12^  to  59  per  cent,  upon  the  num- 
bers who  obtained  certificates  of 
CMnpetency.  The  examiner  for  the 
port  of  London  being  sent,  in  1 864, 
to  conduct  the  examination  at  Ply- 
month,  the  failures  were  at  the  rate 
of  91  per  cent.,  though  the  usual 
ATerage  had  been  34  per  cent.  And 
it  is  also  understood  that  facilities  for 
obtaining  certificates  of  competency, 
wi^out  a  fair  examination,  exist 
at  certain  ports,  with  sufficient 
notoriety  to  induce  young  men  to 
travel  to  those  special  ports  for 
tertifieates  which  they  could  not 
obtain  elsewhere.  This  evil  could 
«8ily  be  remedied,  either  by  re- 
daoing  the  number  of  examiners 


and  causing  them  to  itinerate  to 
the  different  ports,  or  by  subjecting 
all  the  examiners  to  a  principal 
examiner  iuLondon.  The  uniformity 
and  faithfulness  of  the  test  being 
provided  for,  the  first  step  towards 
protecting  seamen  from  the  bar- 
barous treatment  of  utterly  ignorant 
and  brutal  officers,  is  to  institute 
a  more  stringent  examination  for 
second  mates.  This  should  include 
the  ordinary  elements  of  an  English 
education,  with  arithmetic,  to  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  plane 
trigonometry.  By  thus  preventing 
utterly  ignorant  men  from  holding 
the  office  of  second  mate,  the  step- 
ping-stone to  higher  rank  would  be 
securely  barred.  Raise  the  standard 
of  mental  acquirements  at  the  first 
stage  fix)m  the  forecastle  to  the 
quarter-deck,  and  you  thereby  ex- 
clude ignorance  from  all  the 
succeeding  grades.  So  strongly  is 
this  felt  in  the  royal  navy  that  a 
very  stiff  examination  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  is  the  final  scholastic  test 
of  a  compulsory  character  required 
of  its  officers. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  a 
new  grade  of  officer  be  created,  to 
be  legally  entitled  to  the  designation 
of  *  Commander,'  and  to  the  use  of 
a  certain  uniform.  These  officers 
should  have  more  extended  magis- 
terial powers  accorded  to  them. 
Their  qualification  might  be  tested 
by  a  higher  grade  of  examination, 
including  marine  jurisprudence, 
nautical  hygiene,  the  law  of  storms, 
the  steam  engine,  plain  and  spheri- 
cal trigonometry,  and  theoretical 
astronomy.  Though  this  examina- 
tion might  be  purely  voluntary,  it 
is  believed  that  the  honorary  rank 
and  uniform  with  the  increased 
authority  accompanying  it,  would 
induce  many  officers  to  qualify  for 
it ;  owners  might  still  be  at  liberty 
to  employ  either  a  *  Commander  *  or 
master,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
would  often  prefer  to  give  sucn 
'  Commanders '  charge  of  their  ships. 

The  present  qualifications  for  the  ! 
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rank  of  master  are  much  lower 
than  tliat  required  by  some  foreign 
governments,  but  if  our  suggestion 
as  to  raising  the  qualification  of  the 
second  mates  were  accepted,  we 
think  the  more  ignorant  candidates 
for  the  master's  rank  would  in  time 
be  excluded.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
authority  of  masters  should  be 
clearly  defined :  it  should  not  be  so 
great  as  that  of  *  Commanders,'  and 
its  exercise  in  the  more  important 
cases  should  be  duly  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  sum  of  our  legislative  pro- 
posals is — 

I  st.  To  afford  the  same  legal  pro- 
tection  to  the  life  of  the  sailor  as  is 
now  afforded  to  every  other  British 
subject,  by  holding  an  inquest  as  to 
the  cause  of  death  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  it  has  taken  place 
suddenly  or  from  apparently  un- 
natural causes,  whether  ihe  body  be 
forthcoming  or  not. 

2nd.  To  curb  the  recklessness 
of  unprincipled  speculators,  the 
culpable  negligence  of  indifferent 
shipowners,  and  the  incapacity  or 
malpractices  of  unfit  ofi&cers,  by  in- 
stituting a  trial  in  a  court  of  law, 
at  the  instance  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor, in  every  instance  in  which  a 
British  ship  is  lost  or  wrecked. 

3rd.  To  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  in 
reference  to  the  inspection  of  pas- 
senger ships  to  all  '  unclassed  ' 
ships,  by  the  appointment  of  Govern- 
ment surveyors  to  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  the  kingdom,  to  examine 
into  their  seaworthiness  before 
sailing. 

4th.  To  establish  training  ships 
for  the  instruction  of  20,000  boys 
annually,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  State  and  the  shipping  interest, 
by  an  increased  tonnage  or  light 
dues;  to  encourage  shipowners  to 
take  boys  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  their  ships,  by  giving  them  a 
premium  for  every  apprentice  in- 
dentured; and  to  encourage  appren- 
tices to  fulfil  their  engagements  by 


opening  the  Boyal  Naval  Beserve  to 
them  on  the  completion  of  their 
apprenticeships. 

5  th.  To  define  more  clearly  the 
powers  of  officers  in  command  of 
ships. 

6th.  To  exclude  ignorant  and  un- 
educated men  from  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  with  which  officers 
are  invested  by  the  state,  by  raising^ 
the  standard  of  qualificaticm  for 
second  mate. 

7th.  To  raise  a  higher  class  of 
officer  for  the  exercise  of  more  ex- 
tended magisterial  powers  than 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinaty 
*  master.' 

When  we  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  Merchant  Seamen  treats 
of  sixty-four  subjects,  it  will  be 
evident  that  we  have  in  these  re» 
commendations  only  included  a  few 
of  those  influences  which  must  be 
exercised  if  we  would  raise  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  mer- 
chant seamen  to  the  standard  of 
the  royal  navy,  or  of  those  of  their 
own  number  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  sail  under  considerate 
owners  and  good  officers.  Hardly 
second  in  importance  are  those 
questions  which  affect  the  seaman 
when  in  port,  both  socially,  morally, 
and  physically,  which  press  hard 
upon  respectable,  well  conducted 
married  seamen,  and  which  drag' 
down  too  many  others  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  moral  degradation. 

Amongst  these  probably  the  most 
important  are  the  customs  attending^ 
the  non-payment  of  wages  at  the 
time  of  discharge,  which  is  the  fruit- 
ful parent  of  crimping  and  every 
vice ;  the  refusal  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  accumulated  wages  of  absent- 
seamen  to  their  wives  and  families 
at  the  husband's  request,  thus  com- 
pulsorily  pauperising  the  families  oC 
well  paid  workmen  ;  the  evils  which 
attend  the  caishing  of  advance  notes- 
at  the  outset  of  the  voyage;  the- 
negation  of  all  moral  responsibilitv^ 
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on  the  part  of  the  employer  towards 
the  &milie8  of  his  workmen,  daring 
the  long  absences  of  the  hnsbands 
and  fathers  in  his  service ;  the  want 
of  respectable  homes,  in  reputable 
locdities,  with  judicious  oversight, 
in  which  seamen  could  leave  their 
&miHe8  in  safety  daring  their 
voyages;  and  the  causes  of  deser- 
tions at  foreign  and  colonial  ports. 

The  treatment  of  these  important 
questions  would  demand  a  third 
article.  We  can  only  now  so  fiir 
aUade  to  them  as  to  point  out  their 
great  influence  in  the  demoralising 
process    under    which   respectable 


lads  degenerate  into  dissolute,  re- 
pulsive men,  morally  and  physically 
incapable  of  enduring  the  exposures, 
undergoing  the  exertions,  and  per- 
forming the  duties,  incidental  to  a 
seaman's  career. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  compre- 
hended that  moral  and  physical 
degradation  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  sea  life,  but  that,  the 
preventible  causes  which  force  these 
evils  on  the  sailor  being  removed, 
his  calling  is  one  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  morally,  mentally, 
and  physically,  the  highest  siyle  of 
British  workman. 


THE  STAR  OF  JUSTICE.^ 

Shine  brightly,  glorious  Star !     Still  lead  the  way 
Of  him  whose  steadfast  eye  is  turned  towards  i^ee ! 

He  seeks  thy  lustre  in  the  dawn  of  day. 
As  erst  in  gloomy  night's  obscurity. 

E'er  since  he  hailed  thee  as  his  chosen  guide, 
"Well  has  he  kept  thy  heavenly  ray  in  view : 

No  earth-bom  light  could  tempt  his  feet  aside-— 
His  loyalty  to  thee  too  firm  and  true. 

Nor  win  he  shrink,  though  obloquy  and  scorn, 
Like  briers,  infest  his  path,  and  friendship  prove 

Unstable  ground.     He  still  will  seek,  toil-worn, 
TTia  country's  weal — ^his  recompense,  above. 

The  time  will  come,  though  he  ne'er  see  the  day, 
When  his  will  be  confessed  a  splendid  fame : 

When  men  will  point  to  thee,  bright  Star,  and  say — 
'  Pure  Justice  sheds  its  radiance  o'er  his  name.' 


F.  S.  M. 


GUdstone'B  having  said,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  in  1852,  that  he 
etmrmined  to  follow  the  bright  Star  of  Justice,  beaming  from  the  heavens, 
▼hithersoever  it  might  lead.'  ^  I 
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JABEZ    OLIPHANT;    oe,   THE    MODERN    PRINCE. 


Book  I. — ^Me.  Oliphaht  Ascends  the  Theone. 


CHAPTER  I. 
IfE.   OLIPHAirr'S  LAST  DAY  IK  TOWN. 


*  TT  is  two  minutes  to  seven,  Mr. 

X    Graham;   will  you  order  the 

young  men  to  close  tne  premises  ?  ' 

Mr.  Oliphant  had  said  this  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  and  at  exactly 
the  same  moment  every  night  for 
thirty  years,  and  to  say  it  he  stopped 
as  usual  in  the  middle  of  his  stately 
promenade  round  the  extensive  pre- 
mises of  the  firm,  Jabez  Oliphant 
and  Co.,  Teadealers,  Wholesale  and 
Retail,  in  Cheapside. 

He  was  a  tall  and  well-built  man, 
though  somewhat  spare,  and  the 
dark  blue  surtout,  which  was  always 
fastened  tight  over  his  chest  and 
had  a  flower  in  the  button-hole,  set 
off  his  handsome  figure  very  well. 
His  hair  was  getting  grey,  but  he 
was  still  remarkably  erect,  and  as 
he  spoke  his  head  fell  back  a  little 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  giving  him 
a  slight  air  of  haughtiness ;  a  filing 
that  might  also  be  traced  in  the 
quiet  but  decisive  tone  in  which  he 
issued  his  order.  Very  grand  and 
unapproachable  must  Jabez  Oliphant 
have  appeared  to  the  poor  passer-by, 
but  after  all  it  was  the  calm  and 
polished  hauteur  of  a  gentleman, 
and  not,  as  might  rather  have  been 
expected,  the  coarse  arrogance  of 
the  successful  trader.  In  fact,  after 
being  five  and  forty  years  in  the 
shop  and  making  a  fortune  of  a 
million  by  it,  he  seemed  a  little  out 
of  place  in  it  still.  At  the  first 
guess,  a  humourist  would  probably 
have  set  him  down  as  some  stately 
Norman  aristocrat  who  had  walked 
out  of  his  frame  and  was  condescend- 
ing, for  the  ftin  of  the  thing,  to  try 
his  hand  at  commerce. 

One  of  the  shopmen  now  stepped 
timidly  up  to  him,  '  If  you  please, 


sir,*  he  said,  *  to-morrow  is  Satur- 
day, and  we  thought — that  is,  we 
hoped — ^we  might  perhaps  have  a 
hau-holiday  on  such  an  occasion.' 

'  I  should  have  been  glad  to  grant 
it,'  Mr.  Oliphant  answered,  in  the 
same  courteous  measured  accents, 
but  with  an  unusual  touch  of  kind- 
ness in  them ;  *  but  you  know  how 
contrary  such  a  thing  would  be  to 
all  the  rules  of  the  house.  There  is 
seven; '  and  he  turned  to  the  cashier. 
'  Mr.  Smithies,  we  will  balance  the 
day's  accounts,  if  you  please ;-— oh, 
and  Mr.  Nichols ! ' 

Another  of  the  young  men  came 
forward,  apparently,  as  officers  go- 
ing to  tiieir  first  battle  are  said  to 
do  sometimes,  disguising  his  ner- 
vousness under  a  gallant  show  of 
briskness. 

*It  is  your  fault,  I  understand, 
that  those  six  chests  were  not  for- 
warded to  Leadbeater  and  Co. ;  you 
will  explain  the  omission  to  me  at 
eleven  to-morrow.'  Mr.  Oliphant 
checked  himself  suddenly,  how- 
ever, and  added  in  a  softer  tone, 
*  Ah,  well,  never  mind ;  I  forgot 
that  I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow.' 

The  cash  was*  now  balanced 
and  pronounced  '  only  a  halfpenny 
wrong.' 

*Only  a  halfpenny,  sir!'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Oliphant ;  '  it  is  either 
right  or  wronff,  I  suppose.'  Then 
he  muttered  to  nimself:  'I  never  can 
get  poor  Smithies  to  see  that  the 
halfpence  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
business;  bad,  very  bad;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principle  of  the 
thing.* 

Twenty  minutes'  labour  among 
the  books  and  papers  followed,  with 
not  a  few  blank^looks  from  the 
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young  men,  who  were  thus  kept  in 
bejond  the  hour  afc  which  it  was 
considered  the  fashion  among  the 
genUemen  of  the  establishment  to 
paj  their  respects  to  the  far-famed 
perfonners  at  the  Drink-and-wel- 
come  Music  Hall.  But  at  length 
the  mistake  in  the  accounts  was  set 
right,  and  Mr.  Oliphant  took  up  his 
hai 

^  Good  night,  gentlemen,'  he  said, 
'ttod,  Mr.  Smithies,  here  is  a  trifle 
for  the  young  men  to  drink  my 
heMk  with;  be  good  enough  to 
^)portion  it  equally  amongst  them.' 
Accordingly  he  handed  the  cashier 
a  cheque,  and  went  out  with  a 
coorteoas  inclination  by  way  of 
general  adieu,  for  he  was  retiring 
from  the  firm,  and  this  was  his  last 
night  at  the  shop. 

*  Crusty  old  curmudgeon ! '  ex- 
claimed Mchols  when  the  door  was 
safely  dosed.  'What  a  wigging  I 
shoald  have  got  to-morrow,  if  he 
had  been  coming  here  again.' 

•Well,  but,'  said  Smithies,  look- 
ing at  the  cheque,  '  he  has  cut  up 
generously  at  last,  and  no  mistake ; 
here's  a  cool  fiver  for  every  mother's 
son  of  us;  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  the 
old  muff  hasn't  added  six  and 
eleren-pence  for  the  receipt-stamps 
—a  penny  apiece — ^that  we  may  have 
the  note  dear.  Isn't  that  Gentle- 
man Jabez  to  nothing  ?  It's  exact 
to  a  penny,  I've  no  doubt.' 

*No  doubt,  no  doubt,'  eehoed  the 
eldest  of  the  shopmen,  wiping  first 
las  spectades,  and  then  nis  eyes, 
with  a  demonstration  however,  that 
certainljr  appeared  a  little  out  of 
piX)portion  to  the  moisture  he  found 
there.  'Ay,  John,  he  was  a  good 
master ;  a  better  class  never  entered 
this  establishment,  and  I  always 
»id  so.  Very  punctual,  very  exact, 
bat  if  he  thought  a  thing  was  right, 
lie  did  it' 

^Wish  he'd  have  done  it  in  a 
tinder  way,  then,'  returned  a  melan- 
<^l7-kK>lang  youth  in  Byronic  col- 
^who  was  called  Jenkins,  and 
^ras  airnimng  himself^  as  he  leaned 


against  the  counter,  by  tossing  up  a 
shilling  and  catching  it  with  one 
hand.  *  Only  to  think  of  the  surly 
old  bear  refusing  us  a  holiday  and 
then  coming  out  so  strong  with  his 
money  !  Ghul,  from  the  airs  he  gives 
hijnself,  we  might  be  niggers — 
nothing  more,  sir'  (the  'sir'  in 
question,  it  is  proper  to  explain, 
was  only  a  figure  of  rhetoric — an 
imaginary  Speaker,  in  an  imaginary 
chair — ooinured  up  by  the  lively 
fancy  of  Mr.  Jenkins),  '  nothing 
more — ^not  men  with  souls,  and — 
and  intellects  expanding  themselves, 
sir,  in  the  glorious  atmosphere  of 
this  metropolis  of  the  world  and  of 
liberty.  Sir,  is  it  to  be  borne  that 
Englishmen,  free  Englishmen ' 

•  Come,  come,  cut  it  short,  Jim,' 
interrupted  one  of  his  friends  good- 
humouredly ; '  wait  till  you  are  mem- 
ber for  the  tea-gardens,  old  fellow, 
and  then  we'll  come  and  hear  you, 
as  we've  often  promised.  We  shall 
miss  lolly  old  Tom  in  "  Villikins,"  if 
you  don't  look  alive.' 

The  injured  look  of  the  orator, 
whose  eloquence  was  thus  nipped 
in  the  bud,  seemed  to  hint  that  his 
speech  might  not  impossibly  have 
proved  as  great  a  treat  to  his  friends 
as  'Villikins;'  but,  as  he  was  evi- 
dently alone  in  the  opinion,  while 
most  kinds  of  oratory  are  emi- 
nently unsatis&ctory  unless  you 
have  an  audience,  the  young  man  of 
the  collars  contented  himself  with 
putting  on  a  gloomy  'Besurgam' 
air  and  following  his  companions. 

While  they  were  thus  discussing 
their  employer  with  a  pleasant  free- 
dom that  made  amends  for  previous 
restraint,  Jabez  Oliphant  was  thread- 
ing his  way  homewards  through  the 
crowded  streets.  He  was  ab^rbed 
in  thought,  and  held  his  head  very 
stiffly,  uiough  he  nodded  in  a  digni- 
fied  way  to  an  acquaintance  here 
and  there,  and  stopped  occasionallv 
to  exchange  a  wotcI  or  two  with 
some  of  the  City  notabilities.  Any 
one,  however,  who  knew  him  well 
would  have  observed  that^his  sten 
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was  a  little  more  jaunty  and  exult- 
ing than  nsuaL  Most  men  at  sixty 
are  tliinking  of  their  graves,  bat 
Mr.  OUphant  was  just  about  to 
begin  life. 

He  was  bom  in  one  of  the  rough 
Yorkshire  dales,  and  had  risen  by 
his  own  industry  and  talents  alone ; 
his  father  being  the  village  cobbler, 
a  poor  and  illiterate  man,  whose 
own  ambition  had  been  so  effectually 
cured  by  that  admirable  counter- 
irritant,  a  large  family,  that  he 
never  once  thought  Jabez,  his  eldest 
boy,  could  do  anything  but  vegetate 
in  the  old  place  at  the  old  trade. 
But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  One  of 
the  boy's  playfellows  had  a  brother, 
a  clerk  in  some  Manchester  house, 
who  seeing  the  lad  was  fond  of 
reading  lent  him  a  book  about 
eminent  business  men.  It  was  a 
poor  thing,  wretched  in  style, 
meagre  in  &cts,  but  it  was  enough 
for  Jabez.  He  devoured  it  at  one 
gulp  and,  when  he  rose  from  it, 
though  he  was  only  ten  years  old, 
his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would 
not  be  a  cobbler,  not  he ;  he  would 
be  a  great  merchant  like  those  he 
read  of,  and  he  would  go  to  school ; 
for  all  of  them  had  begun  with  that. 

Now,  two  or  three  miles  from  his 
native  village  of  Reinsber,  was  the 
free  grammar  school  of  Stainton,  at 
which  from  time  immemorial  rich 
and  poor  had  learned  their  tasks 
together ;  and  nothing  woidd  serve 
Jabez  but  going  there.  By  dint  of 
repeated  entreaties  he  at  length 
obtained  his  father's  consent  to  try 
the  school  for  a  single  year,  a  time 
which  seemed  quite  sufficient  and 
almost  immeasurable  to  the  boy, 
and  to  the  old  man — as  age  and 
youth  look  at  this  and  most  things 
through  different  ends  of  the  tele- 
scope— a  short  period  which  would 
be  well  spent  in  curing  him  of  his 
folly. 

The  kind  old  bookseller  at  Stain- 
ton  lent  the  boy  a  Latin  grammar 
and  gave  him  some  help  in  the 
language,  so  that  at  Midsummer  he 


entered  the  school  with  credit. 
From  that  time,  as  the  saying  goes, 
he  never  looked  behind  him.  The 
year  came  and  went,  but  the  boy 
brought  home  so  many  prizes,  and 
the  masters  gave  such  reports  of 
him,  that  by  the  end  of  it  the 
cobbler  had  grown  proad  of  his  son. 
*  Jabez  was  happen  reight  efler  aw,' 
he  said  ;  '  he  has  good  stuff  in  him,* 
a  remark  which  had  the  merit  of 
containing  a  little  graceful  compli- 
ment to  hinaself  as  well  as  his  son. 
So  by  endless  saving  and  scraping, 
hard  work  and  poor  fare  on  the 
part  of  all,  and  by  the  boy's  labour- 
ing in  the  sho^  a^r  he  came  borne, 
sometimes  till  one  or  two  in  the 
morning,  he  was  kept  at  school  till 
he  was  fifteen  and  a  '  scholar.' 

The  old  man  lived  long  enough 
to  have  his  kindness  rewarded. 
Throughout  life  it  was  a  marked 
characteristic  of  Jabez  OUphant 
that  sooner  or  later  he(  invariably 
accomplished  whatever  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  do ;  and  as  he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
great  business  man,  he  succeeded. 
But  it  is  beyond  our  province  to 
describe  his  rise,  or  to  tell  how, 
aA«r  reaching  London  with  the 
usual  lucky  sixpence  in  his  pockety 
he  obtained  throngh  the  Manchester 
clerk  a  place  as  errand-boy  at  a 
tea-dealer's  in  Cheapside;  how,  a 
footing  once  gained,  by  sticking  to 
the  place  and  seizing  opportunities, 
from  errand-boy  he  became  shop* 
-man,  from  shopman  cashier,  &om 
cashier  foreman,  and  how  then,  on 
a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  firm, 
his  masters  found  him  so  necessary 
that  they  gave  him  the  partnership; 
how  afterwards,  by  hard-headed 
industry  and  strong  will,  each  year 
he  had  raised  the  fortunes  of  the 
house ;  or  again,  how,  when  he 
became  the  chief  partner,  he  had 
cautiously  added  a  dingy  little 
office,  a  couple  of  yards  square,  to 
the  great  shop ;  and  how  the  fomaer, 
so  inferior  in  appearance,  had  stuv 
passed  the  lattei^  infinitely  in  money- 
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getting  and  in  power,  and  now  had 
blocks  of  wafehooses  on  the  Thames, 
and  a  score  of  yessels  on  the  sea, 
tnd  agents  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
habitable  world:  how  thus  Jabez 
Olipbant,  Esq.,  had  risen  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  great  mer- 
chant princes  of  England,  a  million- 
oaire  whose  word  was  gold  in  the 
city,  and  his  bow  an  honour  in 
Belgravia ;  and  how,  amid  it  all, 
he  had  not  forgotten  one  of  those 
who  befriended  him  when  poor,  but 
bad  lavished  on  his  prond  old 
parents  every  comfort  that  affection 
or  money  conld  bestow,  had  made 
the  straggling  Manchester  clerk  his 
book-keeper,  sjid  had  returned  the 
Stainton  bookseller's  loan  with  in- 
terest that  astoifished  the  lender. 

Altogether   it  was  a  great  and 
complete     story,     not    without     a 
certain  dignity  of  its  own ;  and  in 
the  dearth  of  English  epics  I  am 
sorry  that  I   must  leave  so  gr«nd 
and  national  a  subject  unattempted. 
Yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  would 
be  some  monotony  in  the  tale.     It 
most  have  been  monotonous,  that 
pacing    backwards    and    forwards, 
day  aJR«r  day  and  year  after  year 
for  five-and-forty  years,  whether  it 
was  in  the  dingy  little  office  with 
the  single  desk  and  the  one  sunbeam 
that   hardly  effected    an    entrance 
for  half  an  hour  a  day  and  seemed 
heartily  ashamed  of  itself  when  it 
had  got  in,  or  in  the  big  shop  only 
a  thought  less  dingy  in  spite  of  the 
gilded  tea-chests  and  all  the  smirks 
of  the  spruce  shopmen.     In  an  age 
of  sensation  novels,  one  can  imagine 
something  livelier  than  the  working 
of  addition   and  subtraction  sums 
for  half  a  centuiy  on  a  stretch,  or 
calculating  a  million  times  in  suc- 
cession the  discount  at  5  per  cent, 
on    a    bill     from     Shanghai     of 
823L  7#.  3(2.  due  in  8  months,  or 
the  perpetual    counting    of    bank- 
notes, even  if  they  are  one's  own. 
Honotonous  work  or  not,  however, 
y^.  OUphant  had  hardened  under 
it  and,  to  all  outward  appearance, 


had  become  a  proud,  solitary,  just 
old  man,  without  a  bit  of  heart  or 
poetry  about  him. 

Had  he  then  (asks  some  young 
lady  reader),  had  he  never  known 
that  soothing  and  softening  influence 
which  makes  poets  and  women  of 
us  all  ?  that  sweet  little  bird  of 
Love,  which  at  least  once  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  us — of  Corydon  at^ 
the  counter  equally  with  Tityrua 
under  the  beech-tree — ^persists  in 
making  its  nest  in  our  hearts  and 
in  singing  us  humanising  songs,  to 
another,  and  a  good  deal  better 
tune,  than  the  clink  of  guineas  ? 
Perhaps  he  had,  but  if  so,  the  affidr 
had  come  to  nothing  and  he  never 
referred  to  it  in  any  way.  K  Jabes 
Oliphant  ever  thawed  at  all  when 
in  love,  which  his  friends  doubted^ 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  freeze 
all  the  harder  for  their  disappoint- 
ment. 

Yet  under  all  the  coldness  and 
prose  of  this  man  of  figures,  it  ia 
strange  to  say  that,  unknown  to  hia 
dearest  friends,  unsuspected  even 
by  the  sister-in-law  and  niece  with 
whom  he  lived,  there  had  been  all 
along  a  vein  of  poetry  at  red  heat. 
He  had  carried  away  with  him 
from  Yorkshire  a  deep  instinotiva 
attachment  to  his  native  village^ 
and  this  attachment  had  survived 
the  anxieties  of  business  during  sa 
many  years,  and  had  even  outlived 
that  other  love  of  his.  From  the 
moment  he  set  foot  in  town,  it  had 
been  the  dream  of  his  life,  if  ever 
he  became  rich,  to  go  back  and  live 
at  Reinsber.  And  the  dream  had 
grovm  in  dimensions  with  brooding- 
on  it.  It  had  long  since  become  a 
fixed  idea  with  him  not  only  to  live 
there,  but  to  make  the  little  place  a. 
model  for  all  villages,  and  to  be 
himself  its  king;  for,  accustomed 
as  he  was  by  his  wealth,  mimifi* 
cence,  and  abilities,  to  shine  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  even 
among  the  stars  of  London,  at 
Reinsber  he  would  be  a  sun  without 
rival  stars  at  all.  So  he  had  bought 
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many  estates  in  the  neighboar- 
hood,  and  finally  the  old  H^l  itself, 
which  had  been  for  generations  in 
the  hands  of  an  ancient  family,  the 
Mansfields,  who  had  gone  down  in 
the  world  as  Mr.  Oliphant  had  gone 
np. 

Jabez,  as  one  of  his  shopmen  re- 
marked, was  a  man  of  great  exacti- 
tude. He  had  always  determined 
to  withdraw  from  the  firm  at  sixty, 
and  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  he  bade 
the  old  promises  the  forewell  I 
have  described,  and  having  already 
created  himself  sovereign  of  Beins- 
ber,  was  on  his  way  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  kingdom. 

Might  not  his  step  well  be  a  little 
jauniy  ? 

CHAPTER  n. 
HR.  olifhant's    triumphal    entry 

INTO    REINSBER. 

I  do  not  think  you  would  easily 
find  in  a  long  day's  journey,  even  in 
this  age  of  railways,  as  beautiful  or 

Srimitive  a  village  as  Beinsber.  It 
es,  as  we  said,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  picturesque  of  the  York- 
shire dales,  forty  miles  away  from 
any  large  city,  and  out  of  sight  and 
sound  of  the  world.  The  nearest 
town  is  Stainton,  three  or  four  miles 
lower  down  the  valley,  and  Stainton 
itself,  though  greatly  looked  up  to 
by  an  extensive  district  surrounding 
it,  called  Craven — Craig-ven,  the 
Ltftnd  of  Crags — ^is  but  a  village  on 
a  rather  larger  scale.  StiU,  on  the 
strength  of  its  proud  pre-eminence 
as  the  market- town  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  partly,  perhaps,  like  a  back- 
woods city,  from  its  unlimited  capa- 
city for  extension,  Stainton  is  dis- 
posed to  be  somewhat  pretentious. 

Through  the  eighty  or  hundred 
white-washed  cottages  which  are 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Beinsber, 
there  winds  a  little  mountain-stream, 
down  to  which  slope  the  flowery 
gardens  and  green  crofbs  of  the  scat- 
tered cottages  above;    but  of  the 


houses  themselves,  from  this  point 
of  view,  you  can  only  catch  a  peep 
now  and  then,  so  thick  is  the  veil 
of  over-hanging   sycamores,   ashes, 
and  hazels.     The  pretty  brook  it- 
self has  no  notion,  like  some  mis- 
guided streams,  of  either  giving  up 
its  clearness  or  holding  its  tongue 
in  the  presence  of  man,  and  it  trots 
along  with  pure  waters  and  delicious 
murmurs  all  day,  but  with  a  great 
deal  of   unnecessary  splutter  and 
foam,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  join  the 
wider  river  just  below :  for  Beins- 
ber stands  nearly  at  the  junction  of 
its  own  little  vallev  with  the  broader 
dale  of  the  Bibble,  and  from  some 
parts  of  the  village  you  may  look 
up  the  narrowing  dale  for  miles,  and 
may  see  the  river  winding  between 
steep  hills  topped  with  heather,  and 
above  them  mountains  of  some  name 
such   as   Penyghent  and   Inglebo- 
rough,   which   rise  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  with  forms  of  consider- 
able   grandeur.      This    is    looking 
northward,  but  to  the  south  also  the 
view  is  extremely  beautiful.     There 
for  foreground  on  each  side  are  long 
lines  of  grey  limestone  clifis,  plumed 
with  dmurf  yew  and  climbing  ivy, 
and  worn  by  age  into  a  thousand 
fantastic    towers     and     buttresses, 
while  the  slope  from  the  clifis  to  the 
Bibble  is  occupied  by  a  rich  growth 
of  native  wood.  Near  the  river,  and 
parallel  to  it,  the  white  road  to  the 
village  winds  through  the  trees,  and 
as  the  eye  wanders  on,  you  see  the 
valley   gradually  widening,  and  at 
last  ending  in  a  great  expanse  of 
plain,  well-wooded,  rich  and  beau- 
tifril.     Then  the  long  whale-backed 
mountain    of   Pendle,    in    another 
county,  rises  abruptly  and  stops  our 
view  in  the  blue  distance ;  not  but 
•  that  the  prospect  has  been  an  exten- 
sive one  already,  for  Pendle,  as  the 
crow  flies,  is  twenty  or  five   and 
twenty  miles  from  Beinsber. 

The  country  around  is  purely  pas- 
toral. The  plough  is  unknown ;  for 
the  Yorkshire  dalesmen  say  'Uieir 
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land  is  best  the  green  side  upper- 
most.' On  each  side  of  the  river 
is  a  strip  of  the  richest  meadow- 
gronnd,  saoceeded,  as  yon  ascend 
the  hill-side,  by  green  pastures; 
bat  when  you  hare  climbed  half  a 
mile  above  the  village,  you  are  on 
avast  upland  wilderness  of  rocks, 
bent,  and  heather,  with  the  wail  of 
the  plover  and  the  whistle  of  tbe 
curlew  always  round  you ;  a  wilder- 
ness over  which  you  might  stroll  in 
most  directions  iot  thirty  or  forty 
miles  without  a  break  except  from 
valleys  still  more  primitive,  and 
whi<m  possesses  a  sufficient  store  of 
huge  precipices,  caves  and  waterfaUs 
to  furnish  many  a  romantic  tale  at 
the  shepherd's  fireside. 

Such  was  the  quiet  little  princi- 
pahty  of  which  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  the 
spring  of  1 86—,  a  week  or  two  after 
the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  was  on  his  way  to  take  pos- 
session. Accompanied  by  his  niece 
he  was  travelling  in  an  open  car- 
riage, drawn  by  a  pair  of  post-horses. 
Dimng  most  of  their  journey  he 
had  been  very  silent,  leaning  back 
in  the  carriage  in  his  stately  fashion ; 
but  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  flush 
of  excitement  that  g^dually  stole 
over  his  face,  as  they  neared  their 
desttnation  and  came  in  sight  of  ob- 
jects he  remembered.  In  truth  it 
was  one  of  those  moments  which  are 
worth  a  life-time,  but  which  very  few 
have  the  luck  to  experience.  It  would 
have  been  sufficiently  gratifying  for 
an  old  man  to  feel  that,  after  all 
those  weary  years  of  London  smoke 
and  counting-house,  he  was  return- 
ing at  last,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  the  spot  he  liked  best ;  but  it  was 
inexpressibly  more  delightful  to  be 
coming  back,  his  toils  rewarded  and 
his  dreams  realised,  with  riches 
and  honour,  to  the  home  he  left  so 
poor.  No  wonder,  therefore,  there 
was  a  softness  about  Mr.  Oliphant's 
heart  which  he  had  not  known  for 
years. 

It  was  a  beautiM  afternoon  in 


May.  The  woods  were  bursting 
into  leaf  all  around  them,  the  prim- 
roses and  hyacinths  were  in  full 
blaze  in  the  bright  sunlight  on  the 
banks,  and  the  throstles  and  larks 
were  contending  with  each  other  in 
their  songs.  La  all  limestone  dis- 
tricts, there  is  a  sparkle  in  the 
streams,  a  vivid  green  in  the  pas^ 
tures,  and  a  general  cheerfulness  in 
the  landscape — ^a  sunniness,  if  I  may 
use  the  word — arising,  no  doubt, 
from  the  light  colour  of  the  prevail- 
ing rock,  but  which  one  may  look  for 
in  vain  elsewhere.  It  was  so  here ; 
more  especially  was  it  so  on  this 
bright  aftenaoon,  and  this  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  had  also  an  influ- 
ence on  the  old  man's  mind.  From 
whatever  cause,  however,  his  forty 
years  of  pride  seemed  to  have  thawed 
suddenly,  and,  at  last,  as  the  car- 
riage reached  ^e  top  of  a  little  emi- 
nence, two  or  thi^e  miles  from 
Reinsber,  his  feelings  culminated  in 
a  sort  of  boyish  delight. 

*  There,  there ! '  he  cried,  throw- 
ing his  body  forward;  'see,  Kate^ 
there  are  Reinsber  Scars :  are  they 
not  beautiful  ? ' 

Kate  turned  to  look,  flushing 
with  pleasure,  not  so  much  at  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  them,  a» 
at  the  tone  of  eagerness  and  ge- 
niality which  vras  so  strange  in  her 
uncle.  But  I  positively  forgot  that  we 
have  been  toiling  up  Stainton  Brow 
all  this  time,  and  I  have  not  yet  in- 
troduced you  to  Miss  Oliphant. 
Come  then,  let  us  lose  no  time 
about  it,  for  I  like  her  so  much 
myself,  that  I  shall  be  extremely 
disappointed  if  you  do  not  like  her 
abo. 

Kate's  was  one  of  those  rare 
natures  which  under  considerable 
playfulness  conceal  a  good  heart^ 
and  a  strong  will.  K  you  had  seen* 
her  racing  with  Fido  in  the  grounds,, 
or  heard  her  teasing  her  friends 
good-humouredly,  both  of  which 
were  &vourite  amusements  of  hersy 
you  might  have  thoughj^her  only 
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one  of  the  ordinary  light-hearted 
batterfliea,  that  are  fit  enough  for 
the  sunshine  and  look  pretty  in  it, 
but  for  the  cold  winds  of  life — 
pshaw !  But  then  she  occasionally 
-flashed  into  enthusiasm,  though  she 
would  laugh  it  off  a  moment  after- 
wards with  a  pretty  little  blush,  as 
if  ashamed  to  be  detected  in  earnest. 
That  puzzled  you;  it  had  puzzled 
most  of  her  acquaintance.  But 
when  you  came  to  know  her  inti- 
-mately,  you  found,  and  perhaps  to 
your  cost,  if  she  did  not  happen  to 
agree  with  yoa,  that  Miss  Ohphant 
could  be  very  much  in  earnest, 
indeed,  in  some  things.  There  were 
plenty  of  flowers  at  the  surface,  but, 
only  an  inch  or  two  below,  try 
where  you  might,  yon  struck  rock. 

She  was  nineteen,  rather  above 
the  middle  height,  and  very  grace- 
ful both  in  her  figure  and  move- 
ments. Kor  in  Kate's  most  spirited 
sallies  could  even  a  prude  have  de- 
tected the  least  approach  to  '  fast- 
ness'— ^her  voice  was  always  too 
4iweet  and  gentle;  her  thoughts,  her 
words,  her  whole  manner,  were  too 
exquisitely  feminine,  for  that;  and 
probablv  the  persons  whom  Miss  Oli- 
phant disliked  most  were  precisely 
those  girls  who  have  been  not  un- 
aptly called '  a  bad  imitation  of  their 
younger  brothers.*  Her  fiuse  was  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  blonde  type 
of  beauty.  It  was  her  mother's 
isice  (not  the  present  Mrs.  Oliphant^ 
who  was  only  Kate's  stepmother), 
but  her  liveliness  was  inherited  ftom 
lier  fiither — all  the  legacy,  by  the 
way,  she  ever  had  from  him ;  for 
•poor  John  Oliphant,  with  his  easy 
careless  good-nature,  had  been  as 
plainly  created  for  spending  money 
as  his  brother  Jabez  for  making 
it,  and  long  before  he  died  had 
discovered  the  intentions  of  Pro- 
vidence in  that  respect.  Jabez  had 
paid  his  debts  again  and  again,  had 
kept  him,  had  buried  him,  and 
after  his  death  had  taken  oharge  of 
liis  widow  and  of  Kate. 

*  Beautiful    indeed ! '     answered 


Kate  softly  at  last,  with  deep  feel- 
ing.  Then  she  addod  with  an  arch 
laugh ;  '  but  I  think  the  foreground 
is  prettier  still.' 

*  What,  the  wood  ?  Ay,  I  have 
never  seen  any  green  to  match  yon. 
We  shall  find  some  fine  bits  for  an 
artist's  pencil  yonder,  eh,  Kate?' 
His  niece  was  a  skilftd  amateur. 

*No,  not  the  wood,  dear  uncle, 
but  your  fbce.  I  have  never  seen  it 
half  so  bright  in  my  Ufe ;'  and  she 
kissed  the  old  man  twice.  He  re- 
turned the  salate  fondly  but  gravely, 
for  demonstrations  of  this  kmd  were 
somewhat  foreign  to  the  natures 
both  of  uncle  and  niece,  and  were 
very  rare  with  them. 

During  the  rest  of  their  journey, 
the  old  man  kept  eaeerly  pointing 
out  to  her  the  places  he  recollected. 
*Yon  dark  spot  is  SkinscrapeHole — 
so  we  boys  used  to  call  it:  it  goes  into 
the  rocks  for  a  mile ;  in  fact,  we 
used  quietly  to  believe  amongst  our- 
selves that  there  was  no  end  at  all 
to  some  of  the  branching  passages. 
Ah,  the  times  I  have  explored  it ! 
Ay,  and  do  you  see  that  over- 
hanging rook  with  a  little  tuft  of 
ivy  below  it?  there  was  always  a 
hawk's  nest  in  that  tuft,  but  no  one 
had  ever  reached  it  except  Tom 
Chitty.  I  remember  I  tried  to  rob 
it  five  years  in  suecessioh  and  fietiled; 
but  I  did  it  the  sixth.' 

'  Ton  talk  as  if  you  were  going 
to  txy  again  to-morrow,'  said  Kate, 
laughing ;  '  we  shall  have  to  hire 
a  staff  of  keepers,  I  can  see;  you 
are  ready  fin*  any  desperate  enter- 
prise.' 

*I  have  often  wondered  where 
Tom  is.  The  last  tame  I  heard  of 
him  he  was  in  Australia.  There  is 
the  pool  where  we  used  to  bathe : 
th  0  water  is  shallow  to  some  distance 
from  the  side,  but  then  it  deepens 
all  at  once,  and  young  Silverwood 
got  in  there  and  was  drownedJ  I 
never  shall  forget  the  scene.  Of  all 
my  school-fellows  he  was  the  one  I 
liked  best — poor  Dick ! '  T 
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ihej  enjoyed  the  present,  onr  tra- 
vellers came  in  sight  of  the. village, 
and  Miss  Oliphant  was  delighted  with 
the  view  of  her  fntore  home.  '  But 
the  sight,  so  nncommon  about  Beins- 
ber,  of  a  few  country-people  stroll 
ling  towards  it  in  twos  and  threes, 
wi^  all  the  abandon  of  determined 
plesBore-seekers,  seemed  now  to 
occupy  the  old  man's  thoughts,  and 
to  fill  him  first  with  surprise  and 
^en  with  a  kind  of  simmering 
8ati8£9u;tion.  He  relapsed  indeed 
into  silence,  but  he  looked  not  un^ 
Hke  a  dignified  Nevdbundland  that 
is  being  stroked  the  right  way  by  a 
child. 

*  EeaJlly,  this  is  more  than  I  ex- 
pected—much more,'  he  said,  a« 
they  came  in  sight  of  an  arch  of 
evergreens  hung  between  the  two 
first  houses  in  the  village,  and  with 
the  word  *  Welcome'  in  hage  letters 
in  the  middle.  '  And  I  thought  we 
had  kept  the  day  of  our  arrival  so 
dose  1  All  iheir  own  notion,  Kate ; 
1  am  rather  averse  to  this  pomp 
and  fnss  myself^'  he  added  care- 


am  sure  they  are  very  kind ; 
it  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
tronble,'  said  Kate,  looking  at  the 
arch. 

They  now  heard  a  distant  cheer 
far  np  the  straggling  village.  '  They 
are  aware,  you  hear,  that  wb  have 
entered  the  place.  This  honour, 
you  must  know,  E[ate,  is .  a  most 
unusual  one  at  Beinsber :  I  never 
knew  a  single  instance  beforew  How- 
ever, no  doubt  they  are  naturally 
proud  of  a  fellow-townsman  who 
has  distinguished  himself.' 

*  Bat^  uncle,  how  could  the  news 
of  Dor  arrival  reach  them  up  yonder 
60  soon  P  '  asked  Kate.  ^  Have 
ihef  the  telegraph  at  Beinsber  P  ' 

'  Ob,  they  had  sconts  on  the  look- 
out, I  suppose.' 

As  they  drove  quietly  through 
the  long  street,  the  number  of 
persons  in  holiday  garb  who  were 
fidvancing  in  the  same  direction 
kept  increasing,  but  presently,  they 


met  a  stream  of  rustics  pouring 
down  from  a  side  street  which  led 
up  to  the  village  green.  The 
crowd  consisted  mainly  of  a  noisy 
jovial  medley  of  ruddy-faced  lads 
and  blooming  country  graces,  not 
in  threes  but  in  dozens,  and  almost 
all  of  them  with  large  bunches  of 
primroses  or  other  spring-jBowers 
in  their  hands  ;  but  here  and  there 
in  the  mass  were  demure  chapel- 
going  shopkeepers,  fat  matrons 
with  prodigious  baby-burdens,  and 
stalwart  rollicking  tenant-farmers 
or  labourers — ^the  two  classes  being 
quite  undistinguishable  here  in 
speech,  manners,  or  even  in  dress, 
for  both  had -waistcoats  and  neck- 
ties of  such  astonishingly  vivid 
colours  that  they  seemed  to  belong 
to  some  brighter  planet  than  ours. 
In  the  centre  of  all  was  Tommy 
Doolittle,  the  principal  grocer  and 
sole  constable  of  Beinsber,  a  pale 
little  bald-headed  man,  who  was 
staggering  along  under  the  weight 
both  of  has  own  importance  on  the 
occasion  and,  still  more,  of  an  im- 
mense red  banner  which  he  carried, 
with  *  Industry '  and  Temperance 
lead  to  Wealth  and  Joy'  painted 
on  it  in  white  letters.  Tommy 
being  a  strenuous  'teetotaler,'  the 
fiag  had  already  done  good  service 
at  many  feasts  of  our  more  tem- 
perate brethren,  and  had  even 
graced  one  or  two  elections  for  the 
Biding.  In  fact,  by  carefol  obser- 
vation, you  might  still  have  traced 
the  words,  *  Vote  for  — — -,'  under 
a  huge  square  patch  on  the  red 
calico.  This,  however.  Tommy 
very  properly  thou^t,  was  no 
valid  reason  for  •  not  showing  its 
splendours  again. 

'See, 'Kate;  a  most  appropriate 
motto,  is  it  not  P' '  Beidly,  there 
must  be  at  least  four  or  five  hun- 
dred people  present— a  very  great 
gathering  for  Beiiisber,  I  assure 
you.  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  make  them  a  little 
speech  P ' 
.    *  Nay,  you  know  their  customs 
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mach  better  than  I  do,  uncle ;  but 
might  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait  till 
some  one,  perhaps  the  clergyman 
of  the  place,  addresses  ns,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  ought  he  not  ?  How 
thej  do  all  stare  at  us,  to  be.  sure, 
and  how  surprised  they  seem  !  It 
is  very  odd.' 

'  They  are  anxious,  no  doubt, 
to  see  what  we  are  like.  We  have 
been  the  sole  talk  of  Reinsber  for 
weeks,  I  fancy.' 

Whilst  the  carriage  made  its  way 
through  the  crowd,  Mr.  Oliphant 
began  bowing  graciously  on  each 
side,  at  which  the  rustics  stared 
harder  than  ever.  *They  mean 
well,'  he  remarked ;  *  but  their 
manners  are  bad,  very.  After  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  organise  all  this 
procession  specially  for  us,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  look  when  we 
come.  But  they  are  capable  of 
better  things,  I  believe,  under  good 
management.' 

A  strapping  young  former  now 
caught  sight  of  a  rustic  flame  of  his 
on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
being  in  a  sportive  mood  £rom  fre- 
quent libations,  thought  it  would 
be  a  feat  to  throw  a  nosegay  of 
primroses  across  the  horses  to  her. 
His  shot,  as  may  be  supposed  under 
the  circumstances,  was  rather  well 
intended  than  well  directed,  and 
the  flowers  fell  in  a  mass  on  Kate's 
lap,  while  she  was  lookiug  another 
way.  Jabez,  however,  thinking  it 
an  intentional  compliment  to  his 
niece,  was  delighted,  and  very 
warmly  thanked  the  fellow,  who 
stood  staring  in  surprise  and  con- 
sternation at  what  he  had  done; 
but  a  half-crown  popped  into  his 
fingers  reconciled  him  to  the  act, 
and,  his  face  beaming  with  joy,  he 
began  a  tipsy  '  hurrah ! '  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  crowd.  They  had 
seen  the  money  pass  firom  one 
hand  to  the  other  and,  touched  by 
the  electrical  influence  which  the 
sight  of  coin  usually  has  on  a  mob, 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  began 
flinging  ehowers  of  primroses,  vio- 


lets, or  hyacinths,  into  the  carnage 
till  it  seemed  a  moving  hillock  of 
blue  and  yellow,  and  Kate  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  buried,  like 
the  unluclr^  Roman  maiden,  under 
the  presents  she  received. 

Jabez  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  pulled  out  all  the  silver  and  cop- 
per in  his  pockets  and  flung  hand- 
^ils  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  bowing  all  the  time  like 
Punch  in  the  puppet-show,  while 
the  mob  cheered  and  cheered  agam 
after  each  handfuL  Never  was 
there  such  an  ovation.  Even  Kate 
was  too  much  delighted  not  to 
smile  and  bow  now.  At  last  Mr. 
Oliphant's  feelings  overcame  him 
and  stopping  the  carriage,  he  de- 
livered himself  of  the  following 
speech: 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  thank  70a 
sufficiently,  my  good  people,  for 
this  splendid  reception.  Knowing 
how  averse  you  are  to  ceremony 
for  the  most  part,  I  think  you 
have  been  really  too  kind  to  me. 
You  seem  glad  to  have  me  once 
more  among  you,  and  I  can  tmly 
say  that  I  too  am  glad  to  come 
back.  I  always  liked  Beinsber, 
and  I  alwavs  vowed  in  my  heart 
that  I  would  return  and  end  my 
days  among  you.  I  am  here  to 
fulSfil  my  vow  and  live  with  yon, 
and  I  tnist  we  shall  soon  be  Mends. 
I  know  not  what  more  I  can  say, 
except  that  I  thank  you  once  more 
for  your  great  kindness,  and  that 
your  comfort  and  improvement 
shall  be  my  constant  care.' 

The  oration  was  grandly  de- 
livered, as  suited  the  occasion,  but 
the  sense  was  lost  on  the  mass  of 
the  good  villagers,  for  they  cheered 
all  but  incessantly,  and  always  in 
the  wrong  place.  Tonmiy  Doo- 
little,  however,  who  with  half  a 
dozen  others  was  sufficiently  near 
to  catch  a  few  of  Mr.  Oliphant's 
words,  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears 
and  spread  his  little  eyes ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  speech  he  made 
Jabez  a  very  low  obeisance  indeed. 
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The  carriage  then  passed  on,  gra- 
dnallj  emerging  from  the  crowd. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  village 
was  a  still  more  elaborate  arch  of 
flowers,  with  '  Hail  to  the  Qaeen  of 
May '  upon  it.  *  Look,  Kate,  look,' 
whispered  Mr.  Oliphant ;  '  a  special 
compliment  to  yonrself.  Very  ap- 
propriate aod  pretty  indeed !  Dear 
me,  what  tronble  tiiey  have  given 
themselves  for  ns  !  I  shonld  have 
liked  to  thank  them  particularly  for 
^.  Indeed,  I  almost  think  we 
ought  to  tarn  again  and  do  so ;  be- 
sides, I  find  there  are  several  other 
tilings  I  wish  to  say  to  them.'  But 
Kate,  who  was  .tired,  dissuaded 
her  imcle  from  returning,  and  they 
rattled  on  to  the  Hall  at  an  in- 
creased pace. 

A  circumstance  must  now  be 
mentioned  which  I  would  gladly 
omit.  Scarcely  was  the  carriage 
gone  and  the  cheering  over  when 
a  &rmer  close  to  Doolittle  ex- 
ckimed: 

*I  say.  Tommy,  but  this  bangs 
me.  Wha  the  deuce  is  he,  and 
what  did  he  mean  by  thanking  us 
sa  mich  ? ' 

*I  really  don't  know,'  replied 
Tommy,  timidly;  *I — I  think  it 
must  have  been  the  banner,'  and 
be  cast  another  admiring  glance 
up  at  the  mistress  of  his  thoughts. 

*Dal  thy  fl^,'  said  the  other; 
'it  runs  atween  thee  and  thy  wits, 
Uiou  dunderhead.  Does  ta  knaw 
jon fellow,  Dick?' 

*Nay;  but  he  hes  a  couple,  o' 
tidy  tit»  onyhow,'  answered  Dick 
Wideawake,  the  Yorkshireman  ad- 
dressed, and  the  sharpest  hand  in 
the  dale  at  a  bargain. 

*Well,  he's  ter'ble  free  wi'  his 
money  an'  his  gab,  be  he  wha  he 
may,'  ^d  another ;  '  but  here 
comes  t'  queen.'  And  there  swept 
down  the  side  street  another  crowd, 
bearing  upon  a  chair  supported  bj 
the  shoulders  of  four  young  men  a 
pretty  country  lass  who  Imd  just 
been  made  the  *  Queen  of  the  May/ 
And  was  being  carried  round  tiie 
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village  in   procession,   before   the 
dance  on  the  green  at  night. 

The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Oliphant 
in  his  long  absence  from  Bemsber 
had  forgotten  that  the  village  was 
one  of  the  few  now  left  which  keep 
up  May-day  (when  he  happened  to 
arrive)  by  choosing  a  queen  and  cele- 
brating her  short  reign  with  rustic 
honours.  I  know  not,  however, 
whether  to  admire  most  in  mj  hero 
that  sublime  consciousness  of  desert 
which  accompanies  great  minds, 
and  which  instinctivefy*  recognised 
in  these  honours  a  natural  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  innocent  villagers 
at  his  return,  or  the  unconscious 
tact  he  displayed  in  converting,  by 
a  few  coppers  and  sixpences,  what 
was  meant  as  a  &nciful  tribute  to 
another  into  a  real  ovation  for  him- 
self. From  this  Httle  episode,  too, 
I  infer  that  Jabez  OUphant  pos- 
sessed another  of  the  requisites  for 
a  great  ruler.  He  was  evidently 
fortunate  as  well  as  wise.  Pro- 
vidence was  on  his  side,  and  being 
determined  to  give  him  a  tri- 
umphal entry,  whether  the  neg- 
lecdul  boors  wished  it  or  not,  kept 
the  May  Queen  well  behind  the 
scenes  and  out  of  sight  till  he  had 
delivered  his  speech  and  was  safely 
through  the  village. 

CHAPTER  m. 
FOTHBEQILL  AND  TBUMAN. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
after  the  OHphants  reached  the 
house  when  they  were  summoned 
from  their  dressing-rooms  to  receive 
a  couple  of  visitors.  Though  the 
mob  had  been  altogether  ignorant 
who  our  travellers  were,  two  or  three 
of  the  crowd,  with  the  enterprising 
curiosity  natural  to  small  places, 
had  mskde  it  their  business  to  see 
where  the  carriage  went,  and,  when 
it  turned  from,  the  main  road,  had 
suddenly  guessed  that  the  old  gentle- 
man was  the  new  owner  of  Keins- 
ber  Hall.  The  news  soon  spread 
and  reached  the  ears  of  one^of  Mr»  j 
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much  better  tlian  I  do,  uncle ;  but 
might  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait  till 
some  one,  perhaps  the  clergyman 
of  the  place,  addresses  us,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  ought  he  not  ?  How 
they  do  all  stare  at  us,  to  be.  sure, 
and  how  surprised  they  seem  !  It 
is  very  odd.' 

'  They  are  anxious,  no  doubt, 
to  see  what  we  are  like.  We  have 
been  the  sole  talk  of  Reinsber  for 
weeks,  I  fancy.' 

Whilst  the  carriage  made  its  way 
through  the  crowd,  Mr.  Oliphant 
began  bowing  graciously  on  each 
side,  at  which  the  rustics  stared 
harder  than  ever.  *They  mean 
well,'  he  remarked ;  *  but  their 
manners  are  bad,  very.  After  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  organise  all  this 
procession  specially  for  us,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  look  when  we 
come.  But  they  are  capable  of 
better  things,  I  believe,  under  good 
management.' 

A  strapping  young  former  now 
caught  sight  of  a  rustic  flame  of  his 
on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
being  in  a  sportive  mood  £rom  fre- 
quent libations,   thought  it  would 
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be  a  feat  to  throw  a  nosegay  of 
primroses  across  the  horses  to  her. 
His  shot,  as  may  be  supposed  under 

the  circumstances^  was  rather  well 
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son and  his  interruptions  no  longer ; 
*  it  was  needless,  though  I  grant  it 
was  perfectly  natural.' 

*  Oh,  'tis  an  old  cust ' 

But  Fothergill  had  begun  to 
suspect  Mr.  Oliphant's  mistake  and 
prudently  changed  the  subject  as 
fast  as  possible. 

*  Well,  our  Reinsber  pageant  will 
scarcely  make  you  forget  the  London 
theatres,'  he  said  gaily;  *was  there 
much  going  on  in  town  when  yon 
left  ?  All  the  managers,  I  suppose, 
would  be  fighting,  as  usual,  for  the 
worst  piece  ? ' 

The  conversation  was  now  on 
general  subjects  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  soon  returned  to  the  spot  on 
which,  though  from  d&erent 
reasons,  the  thoughts  of  all  were 
dwelling. 

*  I  never  imagined  Reinsber  was 
such  a  beautiful  place,  Mr.  Pother- 
gill,*  remarked  Kate ;  *  it  reminds 
one  of  the  happy  valley  in  Rasselas. ' 

*  At  any  rate  I  hope  the  princess, 
now  that  she  has  fairly  arrived, 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  quit  it,' 
replied  Fothergill  in  a  jocosely-surly 
tone,  which  was  common  with  him 
when  he  paid  compliments,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  he 
meant  them  or  not.  *But  I  can 
answer  for  one  who  thinks  there 
might  be  pleasanter  places  imagined 
even  than  this.' 

'Yourself,  I  suppose,'  replied 
Kate  with  a  smile ;  '  I  remember  in 
London  you  were  always  acting 
the  part  of  the  discontented  knight 
and  sighing  for  green  fields  and 
flowers.' 

*  Say  watercresses.  Miss  Oliphant; 
I  own  I  always  had  a  weakness  for 
them:  you  do  get  them  fresh  at 
Reinsber.' 

*  Ay,  that  little  stream  by  Tade- 
spit  Moss  that  I  showed  you,  Pother- 
giU,  is  a  flEimous  place  for  them, 
isn't  it  now  ? '  said  the  matter-of- 
fact  parson.  *Many  a  ti*^"  ^ —  ^ 
half  filled  my  pannier 

there  on  a  bad  day.' 
'  It  IB  veiy  plain^igf  ,, ,,  Googk 
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Plipliaiit's  acquaintances  who  hap- 
pened to  be  among  the  crowd  and, 
indeed,  was  the  principal  manager 
of  the  festivities. 

William  Fothergill  was  a  dark- 
complexioned  man  with  large 
and  ronghlj  chiselled  but  not  nn- 
gainlj  features,  that  indicated  con- 
siderable menial  power.  He  had 
practised  for  a  short  time  as  a  phy- 
sician in  London ;  but,  on  inheriting 
a  small  estate  near  Beinsber  and 
finding  that  the  receipts  from  his 
profession  were  unlikely  for  some 
years  to  pay  for  the  cleaning  bf  the 
brass  plate  on  his  door,  he  had 
abandoned  the  science  of  health  for 
that  of  destruction,  and,  a  year  or 
two  before  our  story  begins,  had 
become  a  confirmed  grouse-killer 
and  country  gentleman.  He  was 
a  bachelor  and,  knowing  the  Oli- 
phants  in  town  from  the  accident 
of  their  connection  with  Beinsber, 
thought  it  only  proper  to  pay  his 
respects  to  them  at  once,  more 
especially  since  Kate's  beauty,  if 
report  spoke  the  truth,  had  already 
made  some  impression  on  him.  He 
took  the  clergyman  of  the  place 
with  him. 

Mr.  Oliphant  by  this  time  had 
ot  oyer  lus  emotion,  and  received 
lis  visitors  with  his  usual  conde- 
scension. 

*I  heard  of  your  arrival,  Mr. 
Oliphant,'  said  Fothergill  when  they 
had  shaken  hands,  '  and  I  thought 
I  would  just  run  in  for  a  minute  to 
welcome  you  to  the  place.  We  are 
all  very  glad  you  are  come,  but  you'll 
find  Beinsber  as  dull  as  the  morning 
after  a  ball.  Miss  Oliphant.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  my 
friend  Mr.  Truman  with  me — our 
incumbent.' 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Truman  was  a 
tall  big-boned  awkward  man  with 
a  kind  unassuming  expression  of 
countenance.  He  had  been  incum- 
bent of  Beinsber  for  some  three  and 
twenty  years  (he  was  now  on  the 
shady  side  of  fifty),  and  fr^m  his 
long  residence  in  iJxe  secluded  vil- 
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lage  had  adopted  all  the  simplicity 
of  the  honest  farmers  round  him^ 
together  with  a  little  of  their  rough- 
ness ;  but  a  sincerer  Christian  never 
lived.  He  and  Fotiiergill,  though 
one  would  have  thought  them  as 
incompatible  as  oil  and  vinegar,, 
were  on  very  intimate  terms ;  their 
friendship,  like  the  affection  of  two 
Paladins  of  romance,  or  the  more 
prosaic  and  less  mythical  attach- 
ment so  often  observed  between  two 
ardent  chess-players,  being  appa- 
rently due  to  no  earthly  reason  but 
constant  antagonism.  It  must  be 
owned  however  that  in  all  their 
skirmishes  Fothergill  invariably 
took  the  move  and  made  the  attack ; 
while  the  parson,  like  the  man  of 
peace  he  was,  confined  himself 
strictly  to  defence.  Or,  to  vary  the 
comparison,  the  drum  and  the 
drummer  were  inseparable,  only  it 
was  always  the  drummer's  part  to 
beat  and  the  drum's  privilege  to  be 
beaten. 

The  magnificent  affability  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  bow  to  the  incumbent 
was  worth  seeing.  There  are  men 
who  are  able  to  show  you,  without 
in  the  least  infringing  the  rules  of 
good  breeding,  the  exact  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  you ; 
and  Mr.  Oliphant's  bow  was  that 
of  a  monarch  to  the  prime  minister 
he  has  just  appointed  to  his  office. 

'  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mr.  Fother- 
gill,* he  said ;  '  Mr.  Truman,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  better  ac- 
quainted before  long,  and  shall  work 
well  together.  And  first,  let  me 
thank  you  most  heartily,  gentle- 
men, for  this  warm  reception  of 
yours,  as  agreeable  as  it  was  unex- 
pected.' Mr.  Oliphant  meant  the 
triumph. 

*0h  dear,  Mr.  Oliphant^  don't 
mention  it^'  broke  in  Mr.  Truman^ 
meaning  the  visit,  and  speaking 
with  the  rather  broad  Yorkshire 
accent  he  had  acquired  in  the  dales ; 
*we  are  only  too  glad  to  see  any- 
body new  at  Beinsber.' 

Mr.  Oliphant's  manner  towards 
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the  incnmbeiit  grew  more  stately 
by  some  inches.  Anybody,  indeed! 
Then,  to  be  intermpted  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne ! 

'I  don't  know  abont  anybody,' 
said  Fothergill,  noticing  the  change ; 
*but  we  are  delighted  to  have  the 
prospect  of  a  little  more  agreeable 
Bociety,  and  the  poor  have  been 
very  anzions  for  some  one  to  come 
to  the  Hall.  They  have  always 
been  accnstomed  to  look  to  it,  you 
see,  for  advice,  assistance  and  every- 
thing. You'll  soon  have  your  hands 
foil  if  you  care  to  indulge  the  lazy 
b^gars.' 

Jabez  smiled  pleasantly  and 
tamed  towards  FothergHl:  'I  was 
going  to  say,  when  Mr.  Truman 
stopped  me,'  he  resumed,  Hhat  I 
had  hoped  to  preserve  a  strict  in- 
cognito on  my  arrival.  I  had  even 
gone  the  length  of  forbidding  my 
serrants  to  mention  the  day  of  my 
departure  from  town.  Tour  kind- 
ness however  found  me  out.' 

'Well,  you've  had  a  warm  day 
for  travelling,  Mr.  Oliphant.'  Ab 
some  apology  for  the  incumbent's 
rudeness  in  thus  interrupting  the 
rounded  periods  again  after  being 
rebuked  for  his  first  offence,  I  may 
say  he  was  utterly  unconscious  that 
the  other's  oration  was  not  finished, 
for  it  was  given  deliberately  and 
with  solemn  precision. 

Jabez  bowed  slightly,  but  coloured 
and  went  on  with  his  own  train  of 
thought:  *It  was  magnificent' 
(Joseph  imagined  he  referred  to  the 
day) ;  'the  arch  nearest  the  Hall 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  designer, 
and  the  motto  is  singularly  appro- 
priate.' 

*  Ah,  now,  Fm  glad  you  liked  that, ' 
cried  the  parson  triumphantly :  *  it 
was  all  my  doing,  that.  The  flowers 
were  from  my  own  garden,  every 
one  of  them :  I  said  to  our  black- 
smith last  Monday ' 

*  But  you  really  should  not  haVe 
put  yourselves  to  so  much  expense 
and  trouble,'  continued  Mr.  Oli- 
phant, noticing  the  incorrigible  par- 


son and  his  interruptions  no  longer ; 
*  it  was  needless,  though  I  grant  it 
was  perfectly  natural.' 

*  Oh,  'tis  an  old  oust ' 

But  Pothereill  had  begun  to 
suspect  Mr.  Ohphant's  mistake  and 
prudently  changed  the  subject  as 
fast  as  possible. 

*  Well,  our  Reinsber  pageant  will 
scarcely  make  you  forget  the  London 
theatres,*  he  said  gaily ;  *was  there 
much  going  on  in  town  when  you 
left  ?  All  the  managers,  I  suppose, 
would  be  fighting,  as  usual,  for  the 
worst  piece  ? ' 

The  conversation  was  now  on 
general  subjects  for  a  few  nunutes, 
but  soon  returned  to  the  spot  on 
which,  though  from  different 
reasons,  the  thoughts  of  all  were 
dwelling. 

*  I  never  imagined  Beinsber  was 
such  a  beautiful  place,  Mr.  Pother- 
gill,'  remarked  Kate ;  '  it  reminds 
one  of  the  happy  valley  in  Rasselas. ' 

*  At  any  rate  I  hope  the  princess, 
now  that  she  has  fairly  arrived, 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  quit  it,' 
replied  Fothergill  in  a  jocosely-surly 
tone,  which  was  common  with  him 
when  he  paid  compliments,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  he 
meant  them  or  not.  *But  I  can 
answer  for  one  who  thinks  there 
might  be  pleasanter  places  imagined 
even  than  this.' 

'Yourself,  I  suppose,'  replied 
Kate  with  a  smile ;  *  I  remember  in 
London  you  were  always  acting 
the  part  of  the  discontented  knight 
and  sighing  for  green  fields  and 
flowers.' 

*  Say  watercresses.  Miss  Oliphant; 
I  own  I  always  had  a  weakness  for 
them:  you  do  get  them  fr^sh  at 
Reinsber.' 

*  Ay,  that  little  stream  by  Tade- 
spit  Moss  that  I  showed  you.  Pother- 
gill,  is  a  famous  place  for  them, 
isn't  it  now  ? '  said  the  matter-of- 
fact  parson.  *  Many  a  time  have  I 
half  filled  my  pannier  with  them 
there  on  a  bad  day.' 

*It  is  very  plain,  Mr.  Truman,  I, 
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must  take  you  and  not  Mr.  Fother- 
gill  as  my  guide;  for  tie  would  fill 
my  liead  with  discontent  at  once. 
He  would  think  it  the  proper  thing 
to  encore  a  throstle,  and  would  say 
that  the  chandelier  in  a  London 
drawing-room  gives  a  ^  pleasanter 
light  t£ui  the  sun.' 

*  And  so  it  does,'  said  Pothergill ; 
<  especially  when  it  is  helped  out  by 
the  bright  eyes  below ;  I  know  you 
were  fishing  for  a  compliment,  so  I'll 
give  you  one.  But  as  to  your  pre- 
ferring Truman  here  for  a  guide, 
it  is  simply  absurd:  he  would 
always  take  you  one  way — ^towards 
Stainton  and  Miss  Norber's.' 

'  Now,  Fothergill ! '  said  the  parson 
in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  but  one 
that  showed  he  was  not  very  deeply 
offended  at  the  allusion. 

Elate  observed  William's  sly  look 
and  asked  laughingly  who  Miss 
Norber  was. 

*  Not  a  word  of  trutb  in  it,'  the 
incumbent  hastened  to  say ;  '  but 
she  is  a  lady ' 

*  Really,  Truman,  where  are  your 
gallant]^  and  affection  f '  inter- 
rupted Fothergill;  'a  young  lady, 
you  mean— of  not  more  than  fifty, 
Ji^ss  Oliphant — ^and  she  had  the 
good  fortune  to  ensnare  our  friend 
here,  it  is  supposed,  some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago — a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  when  he  came  to  Beinsber. 
The  picture  of  her  charms — slightly 
aspiring  nose,  luxuriant  ringlets 
with  just  a  pathetic  sprinkling  of 
time-dust  on  them,  eyes  beaming 
mildly  through  a  pair  of  light-blue 
spectacles,  like  a  couple  of  full 
moons  in  a  clear  sky — flJl  this  he  is 
of  course  much  more  competent  to 
draw  than  I  am.  He  is  very  con- 
stant and  attentive,  calling  almost 
every  day  to  inquire  after  her 
health,  or,  if  she  has  the  bad  man- 
ners to  be  well,  after  her  little  dog — ' 

•Fothergill!' 

« — whi<ni  seems  to  be  a  per- 
manent invalid,  and  wears  flannel. 
The  only  thing  we  cannot  make  out 
is  why  the  matter  never  gets  any 


farther,   and   we  all   think  he  is 

treating  her  very  badly ' 

'Miss  Oliphimt,'  protested  the 
incumbent. 

'But  after  a  smooth  courtship  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  don't  you  agree 
with  us  it  is  a  shame  ?  Some  think 
him  a  gay  young  Lothario,  divided 
between  affection  for  her  and  a  dozen 
other  ladies  as  young  as  herself;  and 
some  think  it  is  simple  diffidence.' 

*Well,  you  must  certainly  intro- 
duce me  to  her,  Mr.  Truman,'  said 
Kate,  seeing  that  the  incumbent 
was  not  displeased. 

*  Nay,  now,  indeed,  on  my  honour 
it  is  all  a  romance,'  he  exclaimed, 
able  to  get  a  hearing  at  last. 

'Then,  there  is  another  reason  for 
bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,'  Fother- 
giU  resumed;  'for  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  that  dear  little  lap-dog, 
there  miffht  be  a  difficulty  in  finding 
excuses  u>r  so  many  visits.  Besides, 
I  tell  him  marriage  is  a  duty  he 
owes  to  his  principles.  Don't  you 
tlunk,  Mr.  Oliphant,  all  Protestont 
clergymen  should  support  their 
church  and  themselves  by  marry- 
ing?' 

'Now,  how  in  the  world  is  it 
possible  that  I  should  many?  '  ex- 
postulated Truman.  'How  can  a 
man  take  such  a  serious  step  on 
seveniy-two  pounds,  four  shillings, 
and  two-pence  a  year — -just  think  of 
that?  Nobody  but  a  madman  would 
do  it,  as  you  know  very  well,' 

'  Is  that  the  whole  income  of  the 
benefice  ? '  asked  Jabez  in  a  grave 
tone, 

'Ay,  that  it  is — ^not  that  I  am 
grumbling.' 

'Mr.  Fothergill  does  the  grum- 
bling for  you,  I  suppose, '  said  Eate 
slily. 

'Well,  it  is  an  abominable  thing,' 
remarked  Mr.  Oliphant. 

'Oh,  one's  expenses  are  not  large,' 
replied  the  incumbent,  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  his  lot;  'and 
I  get  on  very  pleasantly  by  the  help 
of  a  little  fishing  and  gardening. 
We've  famous  ti^ut-fishmg  in  the 
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nibble '  (enthusiastically),  *  and  you 
most  take  it  up;  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  teach  you  how  to  throw  a 
line  if  you  do  not  know.  You'll 
find  living  here  very  tedious  work 
without  it.  Only  the  other  day  I 
caught  seven  pounds  and  a  half ; 
one  fish  was  nearly  a  pound  and 
eleven  ounces.' 

*  Have  you  many  poor  at  Reiiis- 
ber  now  ? '  asked  Jabez. 

'  Not  many ;  and  those  are  so  by 
their  own  fault  for  the  most  part, 
drinking — drinking  mainly.' 

*The  farmers  here,'  said  Fother- 
gill, *  consider  it  a  duty  to  their  an- 
cestors to  get  tipsy  every  market- 
day.' 

*  This  and  many  other  points  will 
reqnire  early  and  most  serious  atten- 
tion,' said  Mr  Oliphant.  *  It  is  the 
old  story  over  again,  I  suppose; 
what  was  everybody's  business  has 
been  nobo'Jy's.  All  reformation 
requires  some  one  able  enterprising 
influential  man  to  take  it  in  hand ; 
and  even  then  the  best  mode  of 
achieving  it  is  a  sufficiently  difficult 
question .  But  on  this  subject,  I 
should  like  at  some  time  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  local  experience,  Mr. 
Traman.'  The  last  words  were 
added  somewhat  grudgingly,  as  if 
Jabez  thought  them  only  a  conces- 
sion due  to  politeness. 

Joseph  however  improved  on  Mr. 
Oliphant's  request,  by  saying  he 
would  be  proud  to  g^ve  him  his 
advice  at  all  times,  and  the  visitors 
rose. 

*  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  dinner  before  long,' 
said  Jabez  ;  '  to-day  we  are  a  little 
fatigued.  Bat  as  a  remembrance 
of  the  day  and  your  kindness,  let 
me  give  yon  a  sniall  contribution  to 
your  poor-box.' 

When  the  two  friends  were  out 
of  the  house,  and  the  parson  had 
looked  at  the  note,  he  found  it  was 
for  fifty  ponnds, — nearly  as  much 


as  his  own  income.  He  was  both 
surprised  and  pleased,  but  could  not 
help  saying,  *Well,  he  is  a  queer 
fish,  Fothergill,  however  ! ' 

*  Ay,  and  you'll  have  to  give  him 
plenty  of  line,'  replied  the  other 
drily.  *  He  appears  somehow  to  have 
grown  from  a  smelt  into  a  salmon, 
since  I  met  him  in  London — ^a  rather 
ridiculous  change  at  his  age  ;  I  can't 
quite  make  him  out  yet.  Miss  Oli- 
phant is  a  fine  girl,  is  she  not  ? ' 

*  Why,  I  scarcely  noticed  her  face, 
I  think.' 

*  Ah,  too  busy  ruminating  on  the 
everlasting  charms  of  Miss  Norber, 
I  suppose,  thou  virtuous  and  devoted 
Joseph ! '  said  the  other. 

As  for  Mr.  Oliphant,  he  went  to 
bed  soon  after  dinner,  well  pleased 
with  the  events  of  the  day,  his 
grand  triumphal  entry  more  es- 
pecially, and  he  dreamed  of  many 
great  plans,  and  perhaps  of  the 
ancient  chronicles  of  Reinsber.  For 
I  should  have  said  that  the  village 
has  chronicles  and  a  fame  of  its  own. 
It  is  the  Yorkshire  Gotham,  and  a 
thousand  strange  stories,  which  may 
some  time  amuse  the  reader,  have 
been  current  for  generations  among 
the  other  dalesmen  about  the  preter- 
natural vnsdom  of  the  *  Reinsber 
carles.'  At  present,  indeed,  its  in- 
habitants have  little  of  this  extra- 
ordinary acuteness;  but  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stances of  my  hero's  life,  that  the 
principality  he  had  taken  it  on  him* 
self  to  administer,  was  already  me- 
morable. Many  historians  think  it 
an  unlucky  thing  for  a  prince  to  be 
called  upon  to  rule  a  nation  which 
is  famous  ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that, 
in  such  a  position,  success  is  less 
easy  and  failure  more  ridiculous: 
but  for  my  part  I  have  little  fear 
that  Jabez  Oliphant  will  be  found  to 
disgrace  the  reputation  of  his  sa- 
gacious ancestors. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE   COLONIES  ON  THE   COLONIAL 
QUESTION. 


BEFORE  me,  as  I  write,  spreads 
a  fair  and  peaoefiil  scene ;  one 
which  well  befits  a  southern  coast 
and  a  climate  verging  on  the  tropi- 
cal. From  the  verandah,  whose 
cool  and  airy  shade  makes  it,  during 
these  hot  summer  months,  the  best 
apartment  of  the  house,  I  look  over 
a  small  lake-like  bay  where  the 
water  curls  and  croons  most  refresh- 
ingly. Hills,  bush-clad  to  the 
water's  edge,  stretch  around.  On 
the  other  side,  about  two  miles  off, 
lies  a  group  of  long,  low,  woody 
islands.  Further  on  runs  towards 
the  sea,  which  is  entirely  hid  from 
view  by  a  long  tongue  of  land  also 
clothed  thick  with  vegetation,  a 
bold  straight  headland  whose  bluff 
extremity  is  crowned  by  a  white 
and  tapering  lighthouse,  the  last 
that  is  visible  for  thousands  of  miles 
along  these  unlit  shores.  The  bay 
is  flecked  with  the  white  sails  of 
pleasure-boats.  In  one  comer  of 
the  almost  land-locked  basin  a 
group  of  sea-going  vessels  lies  at 
anchor,  and  near  them  are  seen  the 
stores  and  warehouses  that  sur- 
round the  landing-place.  Puffs  of 
steam  rising  out  of  the  bush  tell 
of  the  passage  of  the  train  which 
plies  between  the  town  and  the 
harbour.  Immediately  on  my  right, 
the  buildings  of  the  town  itself  line 
the  winding  banks  of  the  bay. 
There  may  be  Ave  hundred  of  them 
altogether,  of  many  shapes  and 
sizes;  some  of  fair  proportions, 
others  of  the  scantiest  dimensions ; 
all  mixed  up  together  in  that  de- 
lightful incongruity  which  is  the 
first  idea  suggested  to  an  untra- 
velled  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  colo- 
nial town. 

And  yet  that  town,  with  its 
houses  of  brick,  wood,  iron,  felt, 
thatch,  and  even  canvass,  with  its 
architecturally  planned  mansions  of 
ornately    worked    stucco,   and  its 


flimsy  cabins  home-made  out  of  the 
tin  linings  of  packing-cases,  with 
its  churches,  schools  and  public 
buildings,  had  no  existence  five  and 
twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
where  are  now  streets,  squares,  and 
pavements,  were  then  grass,  jungle, 
and  wild  beasts.  That  range  of 
hills  covered  with  the  suburban 
residences  and  gardens  of  the 
townspeople,  was  then  populated 
by  elephants,  leopards,  and  deer. 
Even  eighteen  years  ago  there  were 
not  fifty  buildings  in  the  place.  All 
the  evidences  that  we  see  around  of 
civilised  man's  presence  and  Euro- 
pean enterprise  have  risen  up  since 
then.  Even  this  garden  immediately 
around  me  is  of  less  than  seventeen 
years'  growth.  It  looks  old  enough 
to  have  been  what  it  is  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  but  vegetation,  like 
society,  matures"  with  wonderftJ 
rapidity  in  a  new  and  vigorous 
country.  As  one  looks  at  those 
fruit-laden  peach  trees,  worn  by 
long  contention  with  the  winds ;  at 
those  dark-leaved  loquats  which 
never  turn  a  tint  the  whole  year 
round  ;  at  those  golden -sphered 
orange  groves,  where  blossom  and 
fruit  may  be  seen  side  by  side ;  at 
that  glorious  Flamboyant,  well 
named,  of  all  trees  the  most  lovely, 
with  its  spreading  branches  of  fea- 
thery foliage,  all  ablaze  above  with 
a  sheet  of  flame-coloured  bloom  ;  or 
even  at  that  gnarled  and  twisted 
gum  tree — a  very  veteran  in  as- 
pect— ^it  is  hard  to  believe  that, 
eighteen  years  ago,  they  were  not 
even  in  the  seed,  and  that  this  out- 
skirt  of  the  town,  so  thickly  covered 
with  gardens  and  dwelling-houses, 
was  then  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
pathless  forest  jungle.  Well  do  I 
remember  then,  at  the  outset  of 
my  colonial  experiences,  regarding 
the  strange  luxuriant  bush-growth 
of  this  locality,    impenetrable    by 
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aaght  but  birds  or  animals,  as  tlie 
vision  of  a  new  natural  world — ^the 
realisation  of  an  oft  formed  fancy. 

Thinking  of  these  things,  my 
mind  goes  back  over  a  long  chap- 
ter of  early  experiences.  I  recollect 
what  the  colony  was  then,  and  re- 
flect on  what  it  is  now,  and  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  toil  and 
straggle,  all  the  privation  and  en- 
durance, that  has  been  borne  by 
the  men,  yes,  and  the  women  too, 
who  have  helped  to  build  up  this 
infknt  state,  is  mixed  with  both 
pion  and  pleasure.  For  many  of 
those  pioneers  have  had  but  a  poor 
reward  for  their  labours  and  sacri- 
fices. Some  have  failed,  some  have 
remained  stationary.  Some  have 
giTen  up  the  battle  and  gone  else- 
where ;  while  others,  before  the 
time  of  fruition  came,  started  upon 
another  and  a  final  journey.  Peace 
be  to  the  memory  of  these  first 
fathers  of  the  land,  and  cherished 
be  their  graves  and  names  by  the 
people  that  shall  follow  them. 

I  am  stopped  in  these  reflections 
by  the  appearance  of  a  black  ball 
at  the  masthead  of  the  signal  staff 
upon,  the  bluff  already  mentioned. 
It  at  once  puts  all  thoughts  but  one 
to  flight.  Presently  the  little  steam 
tug  belonging  to  the  port  is  se^i 
puffing  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
flags  bearing  a  well  known  cross 
fly  from  all  the  staffs  in  the  town. 
People  come  hastily  firom  stores 
and  oi&ces,  and  gaze  spellbound 
upon  the  fluttering  signals.  Groups 
form  in  the  streets  and  speculate  as 
to  -when  ^  the  mails  will  be  landed.' 
For  this  is  the  great  excitement  of 
the  month,  and  all  business  will  be 
practioally  suspended  until  the  ap- 
proaching packet  has  unburdened 
iteelf.  Once  a  month  do  our  Euro- 
pean mails  arrive,  and  during  the 
interval  the  petty  affairs  of  our 
own  small  community  are  all  that 
we  depend  upon  for  news.  With 
what  eagerness  do  we  await  intelli- 
gence from  the  great  north  world, 
for  colonists  though  we  be,  we  are 


Englishmen  still,  and  the  crowding 
incidents  of  life  in  the  dear  home- 
land are  full  of  interest  to  us. 

Not  many  hours  elapse  before 
my  mail  budget  reaches  me.  No 
one  unused  to  such  circumstances 
can  understand  the  pleasure  of  thus 
receiving  and  opening  London 
papers  and  periodicals.  At  these 
moments  we  forget  that  we  are  colo- 
nists,  we  lose  sight  of  the  eight  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean  rolling  between ; 
we  are  back  again  *at  home,'  that 
fond  national  term  of  ours  which  is 
never  abandoned  or  forgotten,  the 
instinctive  use  of  which  shows  most 
forcibly  that  the  Englishman  is 
long  in  losing — ^if,  indeed,  he  ever 
does  lose — ^the  strong  proud  sense 
of  his  nationality. 

And  what  do  I  find  in  these 
papers  as  my  eye  rapidly  scans  and 
comprehendB  their  contents  ?  Alas, 
I  now  come  to  the  point  and  pur- 
pose of  this  article.  Feeling  as  I 
do,  in  common  with  a  vast  host  of 
fellow  colonists  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  a  thorough  pride 
and  pleasure  in  being  an  English- 
bom  man,  in  being  still  a  British 
subject ;  in  having  a  common  share 
with  those  we  left  behind  us  in  all 
that  concerns  the  advancement, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
mother  country, — I  might  naturally 
look  for  some  reciprocation  of  these 
sentiments ;  hope  in  some  degree  to 
find  that  the  position  we  hold  as 
fellow-citizens  of  one  common  em- 
pire, and  the  part  we  are  playing 
in  the  development  of  that  empire's 
destiny,  would  be  recognised  and 
admitted  by  the  exponents  of  public 
opinion  in  their  different  spheres. 
Do  I  find  this  ?  Let  these  news- 
papers furnish  the  reply. 

Here  is  the  Jupiter -r-iio  less  a 
power  abroad  than  at  home.  Co- 
lonists have  the  highest  respect  for 
that  admirable  organ,  and  feel  im- 
mensely uplifted  by  the  slightest 
notice  of  &em  in  those  illustrious 
columns.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
sentiment  too   generally  seems  to! 
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be  all  on  their  side.  Now  and  then, 
in  what  we  should  call  the  'dry- 
season,'  when  *  sensations '  are  rare, 
and  home  politics  are  torpid,  some 
happy  colony  comes  in  for  a  passing 
noUce.  But  in  most  cases  when 
this  occurs  the  subject  under  com- 
ment has  been  committing  itself  in 
some  way  or  other;  has  been  ab- 
sorbing the  money  of  British  tax- 
payers in  the  suppression  of  native 
disturbances;  has  been  guilty  of 
political  excesses ;  has  been  the 
arena  of  ecclesiastical  discords ;  or 
has  been  so  misbehaving  itself  as  to 
*  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale '  for  the 
benefit  and  the  instruction  of  home 
readers.  Here  is  an  article,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  a  certain  colony  is 
taken  to  task  for  its  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  government.  Political 
dissensions  have  torn  it;  one  'crisis' 
after  another  has  occurred  ;  minis- 
tries have  been  turned  out,  and  put 
in  again  ;  the  governor  has  been  at 
his  wits'  end  between  the  cross  fire 
of  parties.  Thus  a  fine  example  of 
the  evils  of  democracy  is  prepented, 
and  in  improving  tlie  subject  for 
the  edification  of  English  readers 
the  Jupiter  does  not  spare  the  co- 
lonists. Not  that  they  are  vilified. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  referred 
to  in  words  of  lofty  pity  and  com- 
miseration. They  might  indeed  be 
a  set  of  Tahitians  or  Patagonians, 
from  so  high  and  so  distant  a 
standpoint  does  their  Jovian  censor 
address  them. 

Or  turn  the  page  and  read  the 
previous  night's  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  crowded 
house  has  just  been  engrossed  with 
a  debate  upon  no  less  important 
a  topic  than  a  personal  difference 
betwixt  two  members.  In  this 
matter,  the  issues  of  which  are 
confined  exclusively  to  the  two 
disputants,  what  keen  interest  is 
taken,  what  long  speeches  are  pa- 
tiently listened  to,  what  enthusiasm 
is  shown  on  all  sides.  After  the 
affair  has  been  settled  a  member 
rises  to  bring  forward  the  conside- 


ration of  a  question  affecting  the 
destiny  of  a  vast  group  of  British 
colonies — a  state  already,  with  an 
individualised  character,  and  a  civi- 
lisation fi9ir  greater  than  was  that  of 
England  a  century  ago.  The  ques- 
tion is  in  all  respects  a  vital  one,  as 
much  so  as  was  another  discussed  in 
the  same  presence  about  a  hundred 
years  now  past.  But  what  a  change 
has  passed  over  the  spirit  of  the 
House.  The  advent  of  the  motion 
was  a  signal  for  a  general  disper- 
sion. Most  of  the  members  huny 
out,  while  many  of  those  that  re- 
main look  bored  afd  indifferent. 
One  or  two  exceptions  there  are 
who  seem  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  question,  and  the  in- 
terests it  involves,  but  even  these 
lose  heart  while  speaking  to  empty 
benches,  and  the  end  of  it  all  is — a 
count-out.  A  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England  cannot  be  got  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  affecting  the 
future  of  a  country  which  bids  fiEur 
before  the  century  is  out  to  equal 
England's  eldest  and  now  rival 
daughter — America.  As  it  is  in 
the  Lower,  so  is  it  too  oft;en  in  the 
Upper  House,  where  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  oldest  landed  interests 
in  the  world  find  nothing  to  absorb 
them  in  the  far  larger  landed  in- 
terests that  are  being  formed  by 
En^ish  people  in  distant  parts  <^ 
the  globe. 

Or,  supposing  that  a  debate  does 
take  place,  and  a  colonial  question 
is  considered,  what  impression  is 
conveyed  by  many  of  the  speeches 
to  the  minds,  I  might  say  the  hearts, 
of  those  most  concerned  by  them  ?  I 
say  it  to  my  sorrow  that  these  debates 
are  too  often  gall  and  wormwood  to 
colonial  readers.  It  is  not  pleasant 
for  men  who  have  incurred  untold 
sacrifices  in  carrying  on  the  work  oi 
colonisation  to  be  spoken  of  by  their 
own  countrymen  as  though  they 
were  another  race  of  beings, — as 
though  when  they  left  English  soil^ 
they  lost  all  English  qualities  and 
rights,  and  became  mean,  merce- 
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nary,  violent,  and  republican.  I 
speak  the  simple  trntli  when  I  say 
that  man]^  a  bard- working  mncb- 
endnring  man  bas  felt  bis  blood 
thrill  and  his  heart  beat  quick  with 
honest  indignation,  when  reading 
the  remarks  sometimes  made  con- 
ceniing  his  class  in  the  foremost 
assembly  of  the  mother  land. 

Several  years  ago  when  in  Lon- 
don I  was  present  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  an  old  and  highly  re- 
spectable society.  A  popular  states- 
man was  in  the  chair.     The  paper 
read  was  on  colonisation,  and  it  was 
written  by  a  leading  commercial 
magnate,  president  of  an  important 
mercantile  institution,  one  who  I 
had  thought  beforehand  would  be 
sure  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
subject.  It  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment.   From  beginning  to  end  the 
paper  was  avowedly  an   eflfort  to 
show  that  England  would  be  better 
withontthan  with  her  colonies,  that 
they  were  worthless  to  her,  nation- 
ally speaking,  and  cost  more  than 
they  brought  in,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  were  sent  adrift  to  shape  their 
own  fortunes  under  new  names,  the 
better.     The  writer  showed  painful 
ignorance  of  the  true  and  wide  bear- 
ings of  colonisation,  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  colonists,  and  of  the 
commercial  relations  existing  be- 
tween them  and  the  mother  country. 
Happily,  distinguished   men  were 
present  to  reply,  and  to  lay  bare  the 
fallacies  and  the  false  philosophy  of 
the  dissertation.      The  paper  was, 
however,  illustrative  of  the  views 
held  by  a  large  school  of  thinkers 
and  statesmen,     and  whose    most 
prominent     spokesmen    singularly 
enough  hail  from  the  capital  of  a 
class  which  more  than  any  other 
stands  indebted  to  colonies — ^Man- 
chester. 

Thus  comes  it  then  that  the  ar- 
rival of  the  home  mails,  so  warmly 
welcomed  in  other  respects,  often 
brings  with  it  conflicting  feelings — 
feelings  which  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  would  be  far  better  for  Eng- 


land, far  ,moro  conducive  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  destiny  which 
Providence  seems  to  have  marked 
out  for  her,  did  they  never  have 
cause  of  existence.  For  that  Eng- 
land's future  strength  and  glory  Ue 
chiefly  in  her  colonies  is,  I  believe, 
the  conviction  of  all  thinking  men 
who  know  what  those  dependencies 
are,  and  what  benefit  they  are  al- 
ready, commercially  and  socially, 
to  the  mother  country.  Doubtless 
very  many  will  dispute  both  these 
propositions,  but  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit that  both  can  be  sustained  by 
fiEtcts,  arguments,  and  figures,  which 
cannot  be  g^ainsaid. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  colonies  as  though  there  was  a 
measure  of  inferiority  connected 
with  them,  as  though  it  were  a  more 
respectable  thing  to  be  a  citizen  of 
an  old  and  crowded  state,  than  a 
resident  in  a  young  and  scantly 
peopled  country.  People  forget  that 
history  finds  most  of  its  sources  in 
the  birth  of  colonies.  Ever  since 
Cain  left  his  father's  dwelling-place 
the  work  of  colonisation  may  bo  said 
to  have  gone  on.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  of  the  world  origi- 
nated remotely  in  the  operations  of 
small  bands  of  colonising  adventu- 
rers, who  in  early  ages  laid  in  alien 
soil  the  germs  of  what  was  in  time 
to  reach  the  majestic  proportions  of 
a  state.  The  shepherd  kings  of 
Egypt  were  colonists.  The  Israe- 
lite has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
truest  and  purest  type  of  colo- 
nist. What  were  Cadmus,  Cecrops, 
and  even  Romulus,  but  colonists  ? 
Through  all  time  the  migratory 
instinct  has  led  men  abroad  to  find 
new  homes  in  fresh  and  wider 
fields,  and  Great  Britain  itself  is 
the  compact  result  of  the  colonisine 
principle.  It  would  be  easy  and 
perhaps  interesting  to  show  by  a 
reference  to  historical  facts  that 
many  of  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  European  nations  now,  or 
of  ancient  nations  in  the  past,  are  or 
were  traceable  to  the  circumstances! 
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in  which  the  earlier  founders  of  these 
communities  were  placed.  For  the 
colonist  has  in  different  ages  lefb 
his  stamp,  not  on  the  mere  plot  of 
ground  he  occupied,  not  on  the  set- 
tlement of  which  he  was  a  part,  but 
on  the  world,  on  history,  on  man- 
kind, on  the  fixture.  If  ever  great 
issues  come  from  little  causes,  then 
the  colonist's  existence  and  labours 
have  led  to  unimagined,  but  no 
less  momentous  ends.  Not  that  he 
has  always  been  conscious  of  the 
significance  of  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged ;  but  we,  before  whom 
the  past  lies  bare,  can  see,  though 
he  did  not,  the  processes  and  effects 
of  his  life  and  working,  and  the  co- 
lonists of  Britain,  in  Aeirownway, 
are  doing  the  same  work  and  will 
have  their  acts  judged  by  unknown 
races  in  ages  of  whose  remoteness  we 
can  dare  no  conjecture.  ForlbeHeve 
with  Emerson  that  *  there  is  a  sub- 
lime and  friendly  destiny  by  which 
the  human  race  is  guided,  the  race 
never  dying,  the  individual  never 
spared,  to  results  affecting  masses 
and  ages.' 

Surely,  then,  the  position  of  people 
whose  work  is  pregnant  with  such 
far-reaching  consequences  and  in- 
fluences, is  an  honourable  one — one 
which  is  invested  with  many  grave 
considerations  for  both  the  states- 
man and  the  social  economist.  I 
believe  that  not  only  is  this  view  of 
colonisation  not  so  fally  realised  as 
it  might  be,  but  that  few  of  my 
home  countrymen  understand  how 
vividly  it  is  impressed  upon  the 
minds,  and  how  strongly  it  in- 
fluences the  action,  of  the  colonists 
themselves.  The  fixture  is  ever 
present  before  them.  They  have 
no  past  worth  speaking  of  to  look 
back  to.  Such  retrospection  as 
they  can  indulge  in  is  of  a  character 
to  impel  their  thoughts  forward. 
By  seeing  what  they  have  in  a  few 
years  done,  they  are  led  to  think  of 
what  may  yet  be  accomplished  as 
time  passes  on.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
sense  of  being  the  direct  builders  of 


the  future  that  makes  them  the 
self-asserting,  self-reliant,  confident 
beings  they  generally  are.  They 
feel  that  they  are  not  only  personal 
participators  in  the  blessings  of 
British  birth  and  fi:«edom,  but  that 
they  are  the  active  seed-sowers  of 
the  same  blessings  in  remote  parts 
of  the  earth.  They  feel  it  to  be 
their  proud  privilege  to  make  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  known  and  re- 
cognised in  places  where  simple  bar- 
barism has  before  reigned.  They 
plant  .the  flag  of  their  country,  with 
all  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  the 
emblem,  on  shores  where  civilisa- 
tion was  before  unknown.  They  are 
conscious  of  being  engaged  in  a 
great  campaign  of  industrial  con- 
quest; and  the  rapidity  with  which 
new  countries  are  subdued,  and 
their  whole  aspect  changed  by  the 
civilising  forces  of  man,  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  modem  life. 

No  one  but  a  colonist  who  has 
followed  and  been  identified  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  colony  firom  its 
earliest  years  on  to  its  maturer 
development,  can  understand  ^te 
measure  of  its  progress,  or  the 
enthusiasm  he  feels  in  all  that  con- 
cerns its  position  and  its  prosperity. 
History,  in  his  case,  seems  to  ad- 
vance by  gigantic  leaps.  A  period 
of  time,  which  at  home  would 
leave  little  alteration  on  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  things,  pro- 
duces an  entire  transformation  of 
his  surroundings.  Take  the  case 
of  any  colony  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  see  what  a  change  has 
been  worked  in  that  time.  Begin 
with  Britain's  oldest  child,  the  New 
Dominion — name  happily  chosen — 
of  Canada.  In  1838  the  population 
of  the  North  American  colonies,  in 
round  numbers,  was  1 ,400,000,  and 
the  value  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  imported  and  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  was 
1 ,992,457?.  In  1 86 1 ,  the  population 
was  3,028,872,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  British  produce  was  valued 
at   5,612,195^     Thirty  years  have 
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seefn  those  lakes  coyered  with 
steamers;  those  vast  forests  hewn 
down  hj  settlers,  and  their  solemn 
solitudes  enlivened  hj  the  busy 
hum  of  field-work.  Bailwajs  which 
in  point  of  length  and  completeness 
rival  European  lines,  traverse  the 
country  from  end  to  end.  Stately 
cities  have  arisen,  and  a  never 
ceasing  stream  of  population  has 
poured  its  life  and  energy  into  that 
western  world.  Far  away,  too,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  theyoungest 
members  of  the  same  grand  group 
are  fast  acquiring  and  creating  the 
elements  of  natural  life. 

The  Australias  are  a  yet  more  re- 
markable instance  of  rapid  growth. 
Canada  has  a  history  extending  into 
the  last  century.  As  much  can 
hardly  be  said  of  even  the  oldest 
section  of  the  Australian  continent, 
New  South  Wales.  Not  an  inch  of 
ground  was  planted  before  the  year 
1789.  A  few  miserable  convicts 
were  at  that  time  the  sole  white 
occupiers  of  that  great  land.  •  In 
1 807,  a  small  bale  of  wool,  245  lb. 
in  weight,  was  sent  home  as  a 
curiosity.  In  1864  the  quantity  of 
wool  shipped  to  the  outer  world 
from  those  colonies  was  115  millions 
of  pounds.  The  real  history  of 
those  magnificent  dependencies, 
however,  b^ins  much  later.  Vic- 
toria— ^perhaps  the  foremost  of  Eng- 
land's offshoots — ^had  no  political  ex- 
istence before  South  Australia,  the 
most  English  member  of  the  family, 
was  estabhshed  in  1836.  Now  it  is  a 
ktnd  of  populous  towns,  happy  vil- 
lages, crowding  fields,  busy  mines, 
and  branching  railways.  Queens- 
land was  hardly  known  ten  years 
^;o,  but  a  visitor  who  at  this  mo- 
ment might  stand  in  Brisbane,  its 
chief  city,  or  travel  along  one  of  its 
several  lines  of  railway,  would  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  he  saw  around 
bim  the  mere  vestiges  of  yesterday. 
New  Zealand  is  a  more  surpassing 
instance  still.  A  man  would  have 
been  deemed  mad  who  should  have 
predicted    that    on    the    southern 


coast  of  those  prosperous  islands 
a  city  numbering  its  population  by 
tens  of  thousands  should  spring  up 
within  two  years.  And  yet  Dunedin, 
the  capital  of  Otago,  can  boast  such 
a  mushroom-growth.  With  the 
exception  of  the  penaJ  settlements 
near  Sydney,  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies had  in  point  of  fact  no  being 
before  1835.  In  1864  these  settle- 
ments, according  to  my  latest 
official  returns,  had  an  aggregate 
population  of  1,420,757.  They  im- 
ported, say,  37,1 1 8,7 1 4Z.  worSbh  of 
goods,  and  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  world  31,141,238?.  worth  of 
produce,  the  fruits  of  industry  and 
toil»  either  in  cultivating  the  land, 
in  rearing  sheep  or  cattle,  or  in 
delving  into  the  earth  for  its  hidden 
treasures. 

The  third  great  group  of  colo- 
nies, although  less  favoured  by  for- 
tune and  nature,  offers  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  progress. 
South  Africa  has  not  hke  the 
Australias  had  gold  to  help  it  for- 
ward. It  has  had,  too,  one  difficulty 
to  contend  with  from  which  they 
have  been  exempt.  A  large  native 
population,  disposed  to  be  warlike, 
has,  so  far  as  the  Cape  Colony  is 
concerned,  acted  as  a  constant 
menace,  and  been  in  past  years  a 
frequent  source  of  trouble.  But, 
nevertheless,  those  struggling  com- 
munities  have  advanced.  Look  at 
Natal.  In  1845  that  district  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Irrespective  of  the  natives 
a  few  hundred  families  of  Dutch 
Boer  farmers  were  then  its  only  in- 
habitants. In  the  beginning  of  1 8  50 
the  coastlands  were  wholly  occu- 
pied and  uncultivated.  Scarcely 
one  homestead  was  to  be  seen 
within  ten  miles  of  the  shore,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
borders  of  the  colony.  Those  beau- 
tiful valleys,  bush-clad  and  river- 
threaded,  that  are  now  dappled 
with  cane-fields  and  coffee-planta- 
tions, were  then  enjoyed  only  by  the 
unappreciative  savage.     Nor  in  the  : 
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entire  district  were  there  more  than 
a  handful  of  sheep  to  fatten  on  the 
crisp  red  herbage  that  clothes  the 
breezy  slopes  and  stately  hills  of  the 
uplands.  Seventeen  years  have 
worked  a  strange  transformation  in 
the  scene.  Along  the  coast  there 
are  continuous  evidences  of  industry 
and  progress.  Sixty-five  steam 
mills  are  at  work  in  converting  into 
sugar  the  produce  of  12,796  acres 
of  cane  land ;  3,200  acres  are 
planted  with  coffee.  Bright  patches 
of  arrowroot  ground,  and  fields  of 
broad -leaved  tobacco- plants,  are 
seen  in  near  conjunction  with  cot- 
ton plantations  and  groves  of  fruit 
trees.  Comfortable  homes  are  met 
with  everywhere,  with  their  environ- 
ment of  gardens  and  orchards. 
Troops  of  coloured  labourers  are 
seen  cheerily  at  work  in  the  fields. 
Carts  and  wagons  laden  with  pro- 
duce are  passed  along  the  well- 
made  roads.  Further  inland  the 
hills  become  speckled  with  droves 
of  cattle  and  herds  of  sheep.  There 
are  209,000  of  the  latter  already  in 
.  the  colony,  and  they  multiply  so 
fast,  where  pasture  is  abundant  for 
them,  that  in  another  ten  years, 
hundreds  of  thousands  may  have 
become  millions.  Where  eighteen 
years  ago  the  wilderness  was 
stamped  in  dreary  characters  upon 
the  desolate,  unpeopled  land,  the 
energising  influences  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  enterprise  have  evoked  the 
tokens  of  industry  and  the  elements 
of  wealth. 

Who  are  they  that  have  wrought 
these  changes  and  given  being  to 
all  these  new  and  lusty  states  ? 
Are  they  men  of  an  alien  race, 
people  of  instincts,  feelings,  and 
sympathies  different  from  our  own  ? 
Englishmen  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  the  colonies,  with  all  their 
social  and  commercial  unfoldings, 
are  the  work  of  themselves — of 
their  own  fathers,  sons,  or  brothers. 
It  is  but  the  other  day  that  they 
left  their  home  circles,  and  went 
forth  into  those  distant  places,  to 


do  battle  with  nature  and  circum- 
stance.     How  many  British  house- 
holds   are  there  unrepresented  by 
some  absent  member    in    another 
part  of  the  world  ?     It  has  often 
seemed  strange  to  methat,  connected 
as  my  countrymen  mostly  are,  by 
direct      personal     ties    with     the 
colonies,  so  little  interest  is  taken, 
and  so  much  ignorance  exists,  con- 
cerning these  scattered   communi- 
ties.    Nothing  strikes  the  colonist 
who  visits  England  more  forcibly 
— I    might    say  ludicrously — ^than 
the  want  of  knowledge  he  finds  to 
prevail  even  among  well  educated 
people  concerning  the  scenes  and 
places  which,  in  his  eyes,  give  way 
to  none  in  interest  and  importance. 
The  rich  settler  from  Otago  is  sadly 
taken  aback  on  being  asked  whether 
that  locality  is  not  somewhere  in 
Portugal.      The  visitor  from  Natal 
feels     his     self-love     considerably 
abated,  when  casually  asked  if  that 
place  is  not  in  Africa.     The  preva- 
lence of  this  ignorance  regarding- 
the  geography  of  our  colonies  is,  I 
believe,  one  chief  reason  why  colo- 
nial questions  are  not  more  popular. 
People  care  little  about  subjects  or 
places     they     know    nothing     of. 
Until    quite    lately    school    books 
have  ignored  the  colonies.  Children 
have  been  taught    the    area,    the 
locality,   the    population,    and  the 
other    common-place   geographical 
facts  concerning  every  petty  state 
in  Europe,  but  the  distant  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Empire  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence.     It  is 
only  within  the  last  very  few  years 
that  colonies  have  had  any  share  in 
the  literature  of  the  day.     If  there 
has  been  indifference  on  the  subject 
it  has  been  caused  more  by  the  lack 
of   information,    and    by  habitual 
disregard  of  the  matter,  than  by 
any    sentiment     of    hostility,     or 
positive  disinclination  to   consider 
the  question. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  great 
body  of  English  people  have  been 
comparatively  oblivious  of  the  fact 
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ihat  while  European  or  domestic 
politics  have  engrossed  their  atten- 
tion pnbliclj,  and  their  thoughts 
privatelj,  states  and  empires  have 
been  built  up  in  the  southern  and 
western  worlds.  Silently,  but  surely 
and  swiftly,  the  genius  of  British 
colonisation  has  done  its  work. 
The  passive  part  played  by  the 
parent  government  and  people  in 
reference  to  their  possessions,  is 
quite  at  variance  with  John  Bull's 
usual  practice  and  method  in  his 
priyate  business  matters.  No  man 
can  be  more  practical  and  pains- 
taking, in  mastering  a  knowledge 
of  his  work  in  all  its  branches,  and 
in  thoroughly  understanding  the 
agents  or  materials  he  works  or 
trades  with,  than  he.  But  here  has 
England  been  acquiring  dominion, 
and  increasing  the  sources  of  mate- 
rial greatness  to  an  extent  exceeding 
the  desires  of  her  most  ambitious 
statesman,  without  being  much  the 
wiser  for  it. 

It  maybe  that  some  will  question 
the  direct  value  to  England  of  her 
colonies.  That  position  has  before 
this  been  taken  up  by  men  of 
advanced  thought  and  extensive 
knowledge.  Let  me,  briefly,  en- 
deayour  to  place  the  commercial 
adTantages  secured  to  Great  Britain 
by  her  colonial  possessions,  in  as 
clear  a  b'ght  as,  with  the  aid  of 
parliamentary  returns,  I  can.  Com« 
mercial  advantage  obviously  means 
profitable  trade.  What,  therefore, 
has  been  the  growth,  and  is  now 
the  state,  of  the  colonial  trade  of 
tiie  United  Eangdom?  In  former 
years  this  subject  was  complicated 
by  fiscal  restrictions,  oppressive 
monopolies,  and  all  the  pernicious 
evils  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
policy.  No  wonder  that  statesmen 
and  writers  in  those  days  found  '  it 
difELcult  to  specify  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  we  derive  from 
our  colonies.'  England  held  her 
dependencies  then  with  a  close  and 
siesm  hand.  So  far  from  finding 
ihiem  feeders  of  her  trade,  and  out- 


lets for  her  enterprise,  she  had  to 
regard  them  as  the  occasion  of 
endless  trouble,  and  the  sources  of 
lavish  expenditure.  But,  since  a 
more  enlightened  system  has  been 
pursued,  the  tables  are  reversed, 
and  the  colonies  contribute  to  the 
mother  country  immeasurably  more 
than  they  cost  her.  This  Magazine 
is  not  the  place  for  diy  statistics, 
but  I  may,  without  being  tedious, 
cite  one  or  two  broad  facts.  In 
1851  the  Queen's  possessions 
absorbed  20  millions'  worth  of 
British  goods,  and  the  entire  ex- 
ports from  the  United  Eangdom 
were  valued  at  74J  millions.  The 
colonies,  therefore,  were  customers 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  four  fifteenths  of 
ner  export  trade.  In  1858,  the 
colonies  took  40  millions  worth  of 
British  produce,  their  demands 
having  doubled  in  seven  years.  In 
the  same  year  the  entire  exports 
from  the  British  Isles  were  worth 
ii6|  millions;  the  colonies,  conse- 
quently, had  taken  more  than  a 
third,  or  as  much  as  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France,  Turkey 
and  Holland  put  together.  In  1866 
the  value  of  miports  into  the  British 
possessions  fix)m  the  mother  country 
reached  a  limit  of  over  60  millions, 
having  advanced  by  more  than  a 
third  in  eight  years.  This  was  a 
year  of  great  depression  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  represented, 
in  round  numbers,  by  188  millions. 
But  the  colonies  contribute  yet 
more  largely  by  the  raw  and  manu- 
factured materials  they  supply  to 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
our  national  trade.  In  1851  the 
total  imports  of  Ghreat  Britain  were 
142  millions,  and  20  millions  of 
those  came  from  our  possessions. 
In  1863,  no  less  than  249  millions 
worth  was  imported,  and  84^  millions 
were  colonial  products.  In  that 
year  Australia  contributed  exactly 
as  much  as  Russia.  When  dealing 
with  this  question,  however,  in  ite^ 
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broader  aspectB,  in  order  to  fully 
comprehend  the  whole  issnes  of  the 
case,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the 
United  States.  Though  not  now 
possessions  of  the  Crown,  they  are 
substantially  independent  English 
colonies.  They  were  formed  and 
nursed  by  England.  Their  citizens, 
if  not  English-born,  are  the  sons  or 
-the  grandsons  of  British  subjects. 
They  have  inherited  the  political 
instincts,  and  the  commercial  apti- 
tudes of  the  Anelo- Saxon  race,  and 
they  are  as  much  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with,  and  as  bearing 
on,  the  subject  of  colonisation,  as 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Canada.  If,  therefore,  we  add  to 
the  foregoing  figures  the  trade  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  have  88 
millions  out  of  i88  millions,  the 
whole  export  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  done  with  the  colonies, 
India  and  America — the  members 
of  that  vast  and  world-encircling 
family,  which  is  reproducing  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  the  attributes 
and  the  conditions  of  the  people 
from  which  it  has  sprung. 

Not  the  least  significant  feature  of 
the  statistical  returns  I  have  cited 
is  the  progressive  character  which 
marks  them.  Of  course  there  must 
now  and  then  be  a  pause — a  chap- 
ter of  stagnation,  if  not  of  retro- 
gression— but  the  general  tendency 
is  onward.  This  is  seen  more  par- 
ticularly if  the  returns  of  different 
colonies  are  studied  separately. 
Take  the  value  of  home  goods  and 
manufactures  exported  oy  Great 
Britain  in  the  years  1851  and  1864 
respectively.  India  advanced  in 
ite  importations  from  8^  millions 
te  23  millions ;  Ceylon  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  a  million  and 
a  half;  Mauritius  from  372,000^.  to 
824,ocx>Z. ;  the  Australasian  colonies 
from  3  millions  to  16  millions ; 
Natal  from  6o,ooo2.  to  i^-i  ,oooZ. ;  the 
Cape  colony  from  i^  million  to 
1,776,000?. ;  British  America  from 
3^  millions  to  7  millions ;  the  West 
Indies  from  2  millions  to  3  millions. 


Take,  too,  the  value  of  colonial  pro- 
duce received  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  two  same  years,  1851 
and  1864,  estimated  simiWly  in 
round  numbers.  India  moved  on 
from  8  milUons  to  45  millions; 
Ceylon  from  777,000?.  to  2  millions; 
Mauritius  from  i  million  to  i  mil- 
lion and  a  tenth ;  the  Australasian 
colonies  from  3^  millions  to  9^  mil- 
lions ;  Natal  from  2,oooZ.  to  1 87,000?.; 
the  Cape  from  half  a  million  to  li 
million;  British  America  from  2I 
millions  to  4  millions ;  the  West 
Indies  from  24  millions  to  6^  mil- 
lions ;  and  British  Guiana  from 
8 14,000?.  to  i-J million.  These  figures 
will,  I  fear,  prove  dry  as  all  figures 
do,  but  they  are  singularly  sugges- 
tive. In  no  one  instance  is  there 
any  going  back.  Every  dependencj 
has,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve 
years,  extended  its  trade  with  the 
mother  countiy,  in  most  cases  two- 
fold, in  some  fourfold,  in  a  few  ten- 
fold, and  even  more. 

If  such,  during  the  early  years  of 
these  new  states,  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  their  trade  relations  with 
the  parent  land,  what  stupendous 
resulte  are  foreshadowed  in  that  on- 
coming future,  when  the  increased 
populations  and  growing  require- 
ments of  our  dependencies  must 
necessarily  stimulate  trade  in  a  ratio 
far  beyond  any  past  experience. 
The  advancement  of  trade  with  the 
United  States,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  was  nothing  comp«u*ed 
with  what  it  has  been  during  recent 
years.  It  stands  to  reason  that  he- 
fore  its  waste  lands  are  cultivated 
and  peopled,  before  the  development 
of  internal  resources  has  caused  the 
accumulation  of  local  capital  or 
wealth,  before  manufacturing  in- 
dustry sets  to  work,  and  natural 
products  are  fully  utilised,  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  a  colony 
must  be  conducted  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  and  be  represented  by 
much  less  amounte,  than  when  all 
these  early  conditions  have  been 
superseded  hjfihe  activity    of   a 
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populous  and  wealthy  state.  And 
it  most  be  remembered  that  none  of 
onr  colonies  have  yet  attained  to 
any  fullness  of  development.  In  all 
of  them  there  is  vast  scope  yet  for 
population  and  enterprise.  Upon 
the  scrubby  savannas,  and  amidst 
the  gum  forests  of  Australia; 
amidst  the  mountains  and  on  the 
grassy  downs  of  New  Zealand ;  upon 
&e  breezy  slopes,  and  on  the  innu- 
merable vaUeys  of  Natal,  and  of  the 
boundless  interior  of  Eastern  Africa ; 
amongst  the  pine  forests  of  Western 
Canada,  and  in  every  colony  that 
Great  Britain  holds,  there  is  room 
for  millions  of  sturdy  English  set- 
tlers, and  there  are,  lying  latent  for 
the  use  of  coming  ages,  the  mate- 
rials of  boundless  wealth.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  a  logical  proposition 
that  if  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
has  derived  enorxnous  sustenance 
and  benefit  during  the  past,  from 
dealings  with  her  possessions — and 
the  figures  I  have  cited  surely  prove 
that — the  benefit  she  will  derive  in 
Qie  future  must,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  far  exceed  and  out- 
weigh the  relative  value  of  her 
foreign  trade. 

And  here  I  may  fitly  refer  to  the 
u'guments  that  are  brought  forward 
against  the  utility  or  expediency  of 
retaining  our  colonies.  They  are 
mainly — ^indeed,  wholly — ponfi^edto 
ihe  cost  those  appanages  entail  upon 
tlie  mother  country,  and  conse- 
quently upon  British  tax-payers. 
What  is  that  cost  by  the  side  of 
which  a  trade  worth  135  millions 
sterling  seems  to  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance ?  Just  this.  In  the  year 
when  our  colonial  trade  reached 
those  figures  the  entire  expenditure 
out  of  the  British  treasury  chests 
on  behalf  of  the  colonies  was,  say, 
three  millions  and  a  third.  Of  this 
amount  one  million  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted on  account  of  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  which  are  strictly  and  pro- 
perly mihtary  stations  maintained 
for  purely  imperial  purposes.  This 
nam  then,  less  than  has  been  spent 


in  experiments  with  ironclads  or 
new  guns,  suffices  to  sustain  the 
digni^  and  prestige  of  the  crown> 
and  to  preserve  law  and  order  invio- 
late, in  its  thirty  or  forty  dependen- 
cies, with  their  area  of  2^  millions  of 
square  miles,  and  their  population 
of  8^  millions.  In  times  when^ 
within  less  than  a  century,  England 
incurred  a  debt  amounting  to  zoz 
millions  for  wars  connected  with  the 
American  provinces,  one  could  un- 
derstand an  outcry  being  occasioned 
by  such  excessive  burdens  on  home 
tax-payers.  But  those  days  are  for 
ever  past.  Our  colonies  maintain 
themselves.  Many  innocent  per- 
sons believe  even  yet,  that  England 
to  this  day  bears  tne  cost  of  govern- 
ing her  distant  dependencies.  No 
delusion  could  be  greater.  They  all 
raise  their  own  revenues,  and  meet- 
their  own  expenditure.  They  all 
pay  their  own  governors,  and  very 
handsomely  too.  On  this  point  the 
colonies  show  noteworthy  liberality. 
Some  years  ago  Victoria  voluntarily 
doubled  the  salary  of  its  governor. 
In  1864  the  young  and  small  colony 
of  Natal,  through  its  elective  legis- 
lature, raised  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  from 
i,20oZ.  to  2,5ooZ.  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  commercial  depression  firom 
which  Natal  has  recently  sufiered,. 
no  permanent  diminution  of  thai 
stipend  has  been  proposed.  While,, 
therefore,  the  home  government  re- 
tains exclusively  in  its  hands  this 
valuable  piece  of  patronage — the 
right  to  appoint  governors — the 
colonies  with  scarcely  an  exception 
pay  the  salaries  of  those  function- 
aries. 

Military  expenses  alone  are  all 
that  England  has  to  pay  on  account 
of  her  colonial  possessions.  These 
in  ordinary  times,  as  we  have  seen,, 
may  average  two  millions  a  year. 
The  case  of  Canada  at  this  moment  is, 
I  submit,  a  wholly  exceptional  one. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  thai 
the  colonies  themselves  contribute 
nothing  towards  their  own  defence. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  do  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power  what  is  requisite 
in  this  direction.  Volunteer  forces, 
well  trained,  enthusiastic,  and  ef- 
ficient, are  established  in  all  of  them. 
We  saw  what  they  can  do  in  meet- 
ing combatants  of  their  own  colour, 
the  other  day,  in  Canada.  In  New 
Zealand  the  colonial  levies  have  ever 
been  found  at  the  front  in  dealing 
with  hostile  savages,  and  for  such 
work  they  are  confessedly  more  ef- 
fective tlukn  regular  troops.  Before 
people  at  home  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion concerning  recent  events  in  the 
northern  island,  they  should  hear 
what  the  colonists  have  themselves 
to  say  upon  the  subject.  This  much 
may  be  said,  that,  lefb  to  their  own 
resources,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  own  will,  as  they  now  are  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  work  they 
have  to  do,  and  the  risks  they  have 
to  encounter,  are  in  the  main  the 
fruit  of  imperial  policy  in  the  past, 
as  regards  both  treatment  of  the 
natives  and  dependence  upon  regu- 
lar troops  in  the  conduct  of  past 
wars.  There,  too,  very  large  sums 
of  money  raised  by  local  taxation 
or  colonial  loans,  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  government  to 
the  difficult  business  of  subduing 
the  Maoris.  In  the  Cape  Colony 
for  many  years  past  a  mounted 
police  force,  numbering  about  500 
men,  has  been  maintamed  at  an 
expense  to  the  colonists  of  about 
45,oooZ.  yearly.  In  addition  to  this 
defensive  body,  whose  operations 
have  mainly  conduced  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  those  wars  which  used, 
prior  to  1853,  to  devastate  that 
country,  burgher  forces,  composed 
entirely  of  the  settlers,  have  always 
co-operated  with  the  military  when- 
ever occasion  required  it.  Natal,  a 
colony  taken  possession  of  for  purely 
imperial  and  philanthropic  purposes, 
has  cost  the  mother  country  won- 
derfully little,  considering  that  it  is 
occupied  and  surrounded  by  large 
tribes  of  savage  and  heathen  people. 
Ever  since  its  annexation,  twenty- 


five  years  ago,  peace  has  been  main- 
tained there,  although  only  a  small 
garrison  is  stationed  in  the  chief 
town,  and  although  it  forms  the  ad- 
vanced frontier  of  British  dominion 
in  South  Africa.  The  same  young 
community  pays  yearly  a  handsome 
'  allowance '  to  tiie  military  on  ac- 
count of  the  presumed  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  subsidises  largely 
out  of  the  local  revenues  the  vo- 
lunteer forces  that  are  formed  and 
that  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  is  a  point  directly  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  my  sabject 
upon  which  I  must  say  a  word  or 
two.  Among  the  anti-oolonial  philo- 
sophers I  have  referred  to  it  is  a 
favourite  habit  to  insinuate,  if  not 
broadly  to  assert,  that  'native  wars,' 
of  which  the  British  nation  in  its 
time  has  had  a  goodly  share,  are  pur- 
posely got  up  or  fomented  by  the  co- 
lonists, for  purely  mercenary  ends. 
In  plidn  words,  it  is  often  said  that 
colonists  pick  quarrels  with  the  na- 
tives, in  order  that  they  may  per- 
sonally profit  by  the  expenditoie 
of  imperiaLmoney  necessitated  b j  a 
war.  This  unworthy  sneer  shows 
neither  knowledge  nor  genero^ty. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
colonists  thus  stigmatised  are  Eng- 
lishmen. If  Englishmen  at  home 
should  be  so  averse  to  going  to  war 
without  the  most  complete  provo- 
cation, why  should  Englishmen 
abroad  be  so  eager  for  strife  ?  Why 
indeed^  seeing  that  a  native  war 
entails  upon  individual  citizens,  dan- 
gers, sacrifices,  and  consequences 
from  which,  were  all  Europe  in  a 
blaze,  the  happy  people  of  England 
would  be  exempt.  A  war  Yrim  na- 
tives means  panic,  ruin,  fright^  dis- 
comfort, and  possibly  death  to  the 
community  around.  Perhaps  no 
bodv  of  colonists  has  been  more 
subject  to  the  charge  of  mercenary 
motives  in  abetting  wars  than  the 
settlers  of  the  Cape  frontier.  And 
yet  what  did  they  gain  in  any  one 
instance  by  the  "Mcars  which  formerly 
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kud  waste  their  country  ?  Bather 
what  did  they  lose  ?  I  take  from 
a  most  reliable  authority  (Judge 
Cloete's  Lectures  on  the  Envi^ration 
of  the  Dutch  Farmers)  the  following 
record  of  losses  sustained  by  the 
settlers  in  one  of  the  earlier  wars. 
They  were  represented  by  456  &rm- 
houses  burnt  and  totally  destroyed ; 
350  others  partially  pillaged  and 
gutted;  60  wagons  captirred  and 
destroyed;  5,715  horses,  111,930 
head  of  homed  cattle,  and  161,930 
sheep,  taken  and  irrecoverably  lost, 
amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
300,oooZ.,  to  say  nothing  of  losses 
incurred  in  fitting  out  volunteer 
^roeditions  against  the  enemy. 
What  amount  of  military  expen- 
diture can  be  supposed  to  outweigh 
such  a  woeful  aggregate  of  misery 
and  privation  as  Uiese  figures  indi- 
cate ? 

That  my  readers  may  more  fully 
comprehend  what  colonisation  is, 
what  sacrifices  and  conditions  it 
entails,  let  me  briefly  describe  the 
position  and  appearance  of  a  com- 
munity when  panic-stricken  by  the 
rumour  of  a  native  invasion  or  out- 
break. Such  an  occasion  I  remem- 
ber seven  years  ago.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  the  report  reached  our  lit- 
tle city  that  a  young  and  powerful 
chieftain — a  sort  of  Attila  in  his 
way — had  crossed  the  border  with 
20,000  warriors  and  was  advancing 
on  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  a  young  brother  of  his, 
who  had  taken  rei^ge  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  our  government. 
This  terrible  announcement,  brought 
by  two  fugitive  natives,  flew  with 
many  embellishments  through  the 
town.  Visions  of  burning  farm- 
steads, flying  families,  massacre  and 
night  attack,  were  instantly  con- 
jured up  in  a  host  of  minds.  Church 
found  few  attendants  that  day.  All 
the  places  of  public  gossip  were 
thronged  by  eager  inquirers.  Bu- 
glers dashed  through  the  streets 
summoning  their  respective  corps 
to  arms.     The  government  offices 
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were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  stores 
in  the  town  ransacked  for  com- 
missariat supplies.  Wagons  were 
hunted  up  in  all  directions.  Guns 
were  being  cleaned,  and  cartridges 
made  on  all  hands.  Firearms  went 
up  to  fetbulous  prices.-.  A  committee 
of  safety  was  formed,  and  the  men 
of  the  town  told  off",  irrespective  of 
rank,  to  patrol  day  and  night  around 
the  suburbs.  Few  people  went  to 
bed  until  they  could  keep  awake 
no  longer.  Certain  buildings  suited 
as  places  of  refuge,  were  set  apart 
for  the  occupation  of  the  women  and 
children  should  a  sudden  attack  be 
made.  Bv  the  next  morning  ex- 
citement became  intense.  About 
nine  o'clock  the  first  body  of  volun- 
teers, including  both  reg^ular  mem- 
bers of  corps  and  special  recruits, 
rode  off,  full  of  enthusiasm,  to  the 
front.  About  noon,  the  small  body 
of  military  garrisoned  at  the  fort,, 
preceded  by  their  band  and  a  couple 
of  field-pieces,  left  for  the  scene  of' 
action.  Families  trooped  in  from 
the  country,  leaving  their  scattered 
homesteads  defenceless.  That  night 
the  townspeople  were  thrown  into, 
a  state  of  the  deepest  consternation 
by  what  appeared  to  be  the  boom- 
ing of  distant  guns.  People  rushed 
out  of  their  houses,  women  screamed,, 
and  children  huddled  around  their 
parents.  It  is  impossible  to  describe- 
the  terror  which  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  force  of  savages  creates. 
None  but  those  who  have  seen  such 
a  force,  arrayed  in  all  their  horrid 
panoply  of  war,  and  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  eye-witnesses  the 
deeds  of  which  such  savages  are 
capable,  can  realise  the  kind  of  panic 
prevailing  at  such  times.  In  this 
case,  happily,  the  alarm  was  a  false 
one,  the  boom  being  caused  by  the 
turning  over  and  over,  with  mis- 
chievous intent,  of  a  large  iron  tank. 
In  the  country,  however,  the 
effects  of  the  panic  were  far  more 
complete.  During  the  course  of  a 
ride  to  the  frontier  with  a  friend,  I 
passed  farmhouse  after  farmhouse^ 
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deserted,  and  in  some  cases  ran* 
sacked  by  thieves.  The  fields  were 
left  to  take  care  of  themselyes. 
Stock  grazed  nntended  on  the  hiUs. 
All  the  native  labooirers  and  ser- 
vants fled  afiiighted  to  their  homes. 
At  one  house,  close  to  the  supposed 
scene  of  action,  within  tiiree  miles 
of  the  frontier,  we  found  written  up 
in  pencil  on  the  whitewashed  wall 
a  message  from  the  yonng  man 
who  had  the  night  before  been  its 
only  occupant,  addressed  to  his 
&ther,  whose  return  -from  another 
part  of  the  country  he  seemed  to 
expect,  telling  him  that  he  had 
taken  refrige  at  the  military  camp 
a  few  miles  o£f,  and  begging  him  to 
follow.  While  this  panic  lasted 
business  was  practically  suspended 
throughout  the  country.  Traffic 
was  stopped  on  many  of  the  main 
roads.  People  went  timorously  to 
their  beds,  not  knowing  whether 
their  rest  might  not  be  disturbed 
by 'the  fierce  cries  of  a  brutal  foe^ 
Incalculable  loss  was  sufiered  by 
all  classes,  because  of  the  ¥raste, 
destruction,  and  cessation  of  work 
necessarily  occasioned.  And  yet 
these  were  but  one  of  the  possible 
incidents  of  a  colonist's  life,  part  of 
tiie  lot  which  is  at  this  moment  being 
patiently  and  manfully  borne  by 
those  wno  are  carving  out,  amongst 
savage  men,  reproductions  of  old 
England  in  wild  places  of  the  earth. 
The  military  eipenditure  in- 
curred by  Qreat  Britain  on  account 
of  her  colonies  may,  I  submit,  be 
looked  at  from  two  points  of  view. 
Are  these  two  millions  to  be  simply 
reg^arded  as  so  much  additional 
burden  imposed  upon  the  imperial 
exchequer  by  the  possession  of  de- 
pendencies that  require  to  be  de- 
fended P  Supposing  that  England 
had  no  colonies,  would  her  stand- 
ing army  be  reduced  in  proportion? 
Is  the  necessity  of  a  large  eflfective 
force  maintained  in  constant  readi- 
ness for  action  caused  by  the  colo- 
nies ?  Would  the  two  millions  be 
actually  saved  to   the  home   tax- 


ryer,  were  the  colonies  abandoned? 
take  it  that  every  one  of  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
n^ative.  More  than  that,  I  main- 
tain that  in  a  military  sense  the 
possession  of  colonies  is  an  advan* 
tage.  The  *  little  wars '  and  other 
movements  that  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  India  and  a  few  of 
our  garrisoned  colonies,  are  practi- 
cal lessons  in  the  art  of  warfeure. 
In  times  of  peace,  too,  the  changes 
of  regiments  from  place  to  place, 
and  the  experience  of  colonial 
roughnesses,  and  it  may  be  privar 
tions,  are  calculated  to  teach  orga- 
nisation, and  to  prepare  the  soldier 
for  the  sterner  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. I  have  reason  to  know  that 
among  some  at  least  of  the  officers 
of  the  Queen's  troops,  residence  in 
colonies  is  preferred  to  residence  at 
home,  where  living  is  dearer  and 
social  obligationsmore  imperious  and 
costly.  K  a  large  standing  army  be 
in  these  days  indispensable,  then  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  posses- 
sion of  distant  fields  of  exercise  and 
action  is  a  distinct  and  considerable 
benefit.  To  the  colonies  the  pre- 
sence of  the  miUtary  is  an  un- 
doubted boon.  Not  only  does  the 
constant  sight  of  the  familiar  uni- 
form seem  to  remind  the  colonists, 
and  especially  the  younger  ones,  of 
their  nationality,  but  the  society  of 
independent  and  educated  men  like 
the  officers,  helps  to  improve  the 
tone  and  enhance  the  social  enjoy- 
ments of  the  community. 

A  leading  English  journal  not 
long  ago  said  that  the  British 
people  had  ceased  to  regard  colo- 
nies as  sources  of  profit,  strength, 
or  influence,  and  tlm>ugh  them  to 
extend  British  institutions  through 
the  world.  Speaking  from  long 
experience  and  close  observation, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  mother 
country  is  richer,  is  stronger,  and 
is  incomparably  more  influential  for 
the  possession  of  her  colonies.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?    They  enlarge 
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her  flag,  recognise  lier  name,  and 
ineradicably  root  her  language  in 
the  best  portions  of  the  world.  They 
are  in  some  respects  more  British 
iiian  Britain  herself.  To  make 
England  over  again  is  what  the 
colonist  declares  to  be  his  aim,  his 
hope,  his  purpose.  Gk)  to  any 
colony,  yonng  or  old,  where  the 
settlers  are  entirely  British,  and, 
barring-  differences  of  a  natural 
kind  and  of  climate,  yon  find  all  the 
eridences  of  EngHsh  life  arotmd 
jon.  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  are 
too  much  given  to  continne  or  re- 
vive the  manners  and  customs  of 
tiie  old  country,  without  regard  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
new  land.  That  modifications  will 
arise  in  course  of  time  is  inevitable, 
but  they  need  not,  nor  are  ■  they 
Kkely  to  be,  in  any  way  antago- 
nistic to  British  prejudices  or  in- 
stincts. And  as  for  that,  is  not  the 
England  of  1868  a  wholly  different 
place,  and  are  not  its  people  as  a 
whole  a  very  different  people,  from 
the  England  and  the  English  of 
1800?  That  great  law  of  change 
which  is  written  upon  earth  and 
man,  is  borne  by  colonies  as  well  as 
nations,  and  perhaps  nowhere  does 
the  heart  more  warmly  echo  the 
laureate's  aspiration^ — 

Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  «ver  down  the 
Tinging  grooTee  of  cnange. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
onward  process  should  weaken 
England's  connection  with  her 
colonies,  or  materially  alter  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  die  has  im- 
parted to  them. 

It  should  be  ever  understood 
that  there  is  no  desire  for  change 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  They 
place  upon  their  connection  with 
Great  Britain  a  value  which,  judged 
according  to  the  recently  expounded 
philosophies  of  the  Jtijnter,  is  vi- 
sionary and  out  of  date.  They  are 
proud  of  their  British  origin; 
prouder  yet  of  being  British  sub- 
jects.    Their  loyalty,  their  personal 


attachment  to  the  throne,  cannot 
be  questioned.  They  seldom  lose  a 
chance  of  asserting  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  allegiance.  Any  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  ^ithusiasm 
with  which  a  British  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  is  welcomed  by  the 
colonial  subjects  of  the  crown,  will 
agree  with  me  in  ihis.  The  recep^ 
tions  accorded  to  the  Prinoe  oi 
Wales  in  Canada^  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Australia, 
were  no  mere  formal  demonstrations 
of  respect  to  the  sons  of  a  queen,  but 
hearty  warm  ontbuFsts  of  loving^ 
loyalty  to  an  honoured  sovereign/ 
Before  me  lies  a  sheet  larger  thaa 
the  Trniea,  containing  sixty-four 
closely  printed  columns,  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  narrative  of  the 
doings  attendant  on  the  visit  of  a 
royal  prinoe  to  an  Australian  colony. 
Nothing  oould  exceed  the  exuberant 
heartiness  of  the  whole  proceedings 
of  t^at  eventftd  month;  hut  two 
addresses  in  particular  contain  pas- 
sages which  express  but  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  the  colonial  em» 
pire.  One  of  these  documents  is 
signed  by  sixty-two  *  old  colonists,' 
the  original  settlers  of  1 836.  After 
thirty-one  years  of  expatriation, 
these  veteran  pioneers  close  t^eir 
welcome  to  their  queen's  son  with 
these  words :  *  We  unfeignedly  hope 
that  your  Boyal  Highness  wiU  be 
convinced  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonists,  and  their  deep-rooted  at- 
tachment to  our  most  gracious 
sovereign  and  the  British  consti- 
tution.' Another  address  of  an  in- 
fluential character  contains  these 
words  :  '  We  would  assure  your 
Royal  Highness  that  in  this,  our 
adopted  land,  we  still  cherish  and 
desire  to  cultivate  British  feelings, 
British  customs,  and  British  insti- 
tutions.' And  then  they  go  on  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the 
thoughtful  and  considerate  wisdom 
that  has  brought  about  a  visit  so 
likely  to  *keep  alive  and  strengthen 
the   ties  which    bind  us  in   close  > 
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Tuiion  and  affection  to  onr  glorious 
native  land.' 

Such  being  the  real  temper  of 
the  colonists,  is  it  not  as  well,  I 
ask,  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  rela- 
tions which  must  conduce  most 
powerfullj  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  world  ?  The  tangible 
commercial  benefits  I  have  named 
as  coming  to  Qreat  Britain  through 
her  colonies  are,  in  a  moral  aspect, 
of  less  yalue  than  the  social  and 
national  gain  she  reaps.  Eyery 
month  hundreds  of  her  sons  leaye 
the  parental  shores  for  some  one  or 
other  of  her  distant  dependencies, 
there  to  become  each  a  sensible 
power  for  good  or  evil  in  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  may  form  a 
part.  For  when  a  man  goes  forth 
to  colonise  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
unit,  whose  existence  exercises  no 
influence  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
own  personal  affairs.  K  a  true- 
hearted,  industrious,  earnest  man, 
such  as  in  the  main,  I  think,  British 
colonists  are,  he  is  under  certain 
limitations  to  his  new  land  what  the 
Israelites  were  in  Palestine,  or  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England. 
I  have  seen  this  widening  of  a  man's 
field  of  energy,  this  gettmg  of  scope 
for  real  public  usefulness,  evolving 
its  results  in  many  happy  forms. 
The  conventional  restrictions  which 
in  old  countries  tend  sometimes  to 
stifle  ability  and  check  useful  in- 
dividual effort,  being  removed,  you 
find  men  more  implicitly  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth.  I  have 
known  a  hard-handed  wagon-maker 
who  went  from  his  workshop  to 
preside  in  the  capacity  of  mayor 
over  men  in  birth  and  education 
far  his  superiors.  And  his  modest 
unassuming  deportment  and  his  in- 
telligent action  in  that  position, 
made  him  esteemed  and  respected 
by  all.     Many  such  cases  I  could 


name,  and  speaking  &om  my  own 
experience,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  men  holding  these  inferior 
social  relations — if  inferior  they 
are — ^when  placed  in  positions  of 
public  trust  and  prominence,  do  not 
generally — in  some  colonies,  at  least 
— ^lose  their  heads,  and  by  aping 
manners  that  don't  belong  to  them 
naturally,  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous. Every  man  knows  that  it  is 
in  his  power,  or  at  any  rate  that  it 
is  possible  to  him,  to  get  elected  to 
these  honourable  offices  without  any 
change  in  his  occupation,  and  he 
does  not  by  discarding  his  own 
class  make  himself  a  social  pariah. 
There  is  thus  opened  out  in  the 
wide  circle  of  the  colonies  a  field 
for  laudable  and  wholesome  ambi- 
tion, as  well  as  for  social  advance- 
ment, which  in  itself  is  an  inesti- 
mable endowment  for  an  active, 
restless,  onward-moving  race  like 
the  British  people. 

But  I  must  pause,  although 
many  suggestive  aspects  of  this 
question  remain  unconsidered.  The 
modifying  effect  on  character  of 
colonial  experiences  and  circum- 
stances, the  federal  anions  into 
which  the  North  American,  West 
Indian,  South  African,  Austrahan,. 
and  Zealandian  groups  of  colonies 
are  fieist  drifting;  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  new  policy  of  with- 
drawing British  troops  from  their 
colonial  stations;  these  are  but  some 
of  the  points  I  must  for  the  present 
leave.  But  if,  by  what  I  have 
written,  any  of  my  home  country- 
men should  be  led  to  regard  the 
colonies  and  colonists  in  a  kindlier 
and  more  favourable  spirit,  or  to 
consider  more  closely  the  relation 
in  which  both  stand  toward  the 
mother  country,  the  English  people, 
and  the  world,  my  purpose  will 
have  been  gained. 

J.  K 
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NOT  a  year  has  elapsed  since  we 
noticed  Dean  Stanley's  Memo* 
rials  of  Westminster  Ahhei/y  the  pub- 
fication    of   which  gare  the  first 
general  intimation  that  the  chief  of 
the  other  metropolitan  chapter  was 
also  engaged  upon  the  history  of 
his  own  cathedral  edifice.    Now  we 
have  the  fulfilment  of  that  promised 
work:  we  receive  it  with  admira- 
tion and  thankfulness ;  but  our  com- 
plete satisfaction  is  sadly  marred  by 
the  knowledge  that  it  remains  as 
the  last,  and  as  to  its  publication, 
the  posthumous,  production  of  the 
pen  to  which    English    literature 
owes  so  much.     There  was  indeed 
hardly  a  department  of  letters  to 
which  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
was  not  a  weighty  and  valuable 
contributor,   and  his    literary  life 
was  long  and  prolific.     His  earliest 
introduction  to  fame  was  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  dramatist.     But  this  was 
the   blossom   only,   and  the  mere 
recreation  of  a  great  mind.    As  an 
historian  he  has  left  works  which 
need  neither  mention  nor  praise; 
his  articles  in  periodical  literature 
did  much  to  nutintain  a  high  and 
healthy  tone  in  the  highest  range 
of  criticism,  and  his  conversation 
and  personal  intercourse,  to  those 
who   were   privileged  to  enjoy  it, 
showed  a  type  of  the  best  kind  of 
the  learned  ecclesiastic,  who,  bating 
no  jot  of  reverence  for  the  great 
establishment  which  he  loved  and 
in  which  he  held  a  foremost  place, 
could  yet  exercise  his  own  intel- 
lectual powers  with  freedom,  and 
extend  a  kindly  toleration  to  the 
doubts   and   difficulties  of   others. 
In  his  History  of  the  Jews,  he  led  the 
way  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
taTie  historical  import  of  the  Mosaic 
records,    while   his    finely  trained 
mind,    his   sympathy  with  remote 
ages,  and  his  well  disciplined  imagi- 


nation, saved  him  from  anything 
resembling  the  rash  and  crude 
treatment  of  the  same  subject, 
which  has  within  the  last  few  years 
caused  to  some  so  much  indignation 
and  to  others  so  much  regret.  The 
History  of  Latin  Christianity  is  a 
model  of  what  such  a  performance 
should  be.  It  is  learned,  eloquent, 
and  trustworthy;  nor  did  Dean 
Milman  consider  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  an  historian  to  render 
what  he  wrote  interesting  as  well 
as  useful  to  his  reader  or  occasional 
consulter.  But  we  have  already  in 
a  recent  number  spoken  of  Dean 
Milman  generally.  We  must  now 
confine  ourselves  to  the  work 
immediately  before  us. 

The  present  volume  shows  no 
falling  off,  nor  is  it  deficient  in  any 
of  the  qualities  which  distinguished 
the  previous  works  of  its  author. 
The  same  wise  and  sober  spirit 
breathes  through  its  pages ;  there 
is  the  same  exhibition  of  learning ; 
the  same  conscientious  labour  in 
the  verification  of  facts ;  the  same 
delicate  sense  of  humour ;  the  same 
sterling  good  style,  rising  when 
occasion  demands  to  eloquence ;  and 
the  same  power  of  communicating 
fascination  to  the  subject  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, depending,  as  we  conceive, 
upon  the  possession,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, of  that  imaginative  faculty 
without  which  no  historical  narra- 
tive, however  stirring  or  important 
may  be  the  times  of  which  it  treats, 
can  fail  to  be  dull.  This  is  the 
torch  of  genius  without  whose  light 
nothing  can  be  well  seen,  and  under 
whose  magic  rays  the  darkest  and 
dreariest  tracts,  through  which  the 
historian's  way  may  lead  him,  can 
be  made  to  glow  with  interest. 

This  language  may  seem  inappro- 
priate in  speaking  of  a  book  which 
professes  to  be  the  history  of  a 
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building;  but  that  history  is  so 
contrived  as  to  bring  the  reader 
into  contact  with  almost  all  the 
most  important  events  in  Church 
and  State  which  occurred  from  the 
foundation  of  the  great  metropolitan 
cathedral,  down  to  modem  days. 
Andespecially  in  dealing  with  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  Church  and  State, 
which  have  occupied,  still  do  occupy, 
and  are  likely  for  long  to  occupy 
so  important  a  place  in  English 
constitutional  history,  the  late  Dean 
has  left  a  legacy  of  wise  remarks  to 
posterity,  as  rich  in  thought  as  the 
many  gifts  of  the  same  kind  made 
by  him  in  his  lifetime. 

The  early  history  of  St.  Paul's 
is  involved  in  even  more  obscurity 
than  that  of  Westmiuster  Abbey. 
The  elevation  of  the  spot  upon 
which  the  old  cathedral  stood  must 
have  led  to  its  being  one  of  the  first 
occupied  sites  in  the  infant  and 
growing  city  of  London.  But 
whether  the  Druids  on  it  celebrated 
their  rites,  or  whether  Diana  there 
had  a  temple  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  seems  to  be  matter  of 
mere  speculation  and  doubt.  Cer- 
tain only  it  is  that  Wren,  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  present 
building  came,  nearest  the  surface, 
upon  remains  of  Saxon  burials. 
Below  these  were  British  graves, 
containing  ivory  and  wooden  pins, 
and  still  deeper  were  Boman  urns 
intermixed,  urns  which,  like  those 
described  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
had  lain  quietly  beneath  *  the  drams 
and  tramplings  of  three  conquests.' 
The  greater  accuracy  "of  modern 
archaeology  might  not,  perhaps, 
confirm  the  oondtisions  adopted  at 
the  time  upon  these  discoveries, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  place  from 
very  early  times  was  one  conse- 
crated as  a  cemetery  for  the  dead, 
if  not  as  a  temple  of  worship  for 
the  living ;  and  St.  Paul's,  like  the 
fabric  of  the  English  constitution, 
rests  its  foundations  upon  a  mixed 
basis  of  British,  Boman,  and  Saxon 
origin* 


When  tradition  or  more  reliable 
history  begins  to  shed  any  light  on 
the  subject,  it  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  some  time  dim  and  un- 
certain. Mellitus,  however,  the 
companion  of  St.  Augustine,  may 
be  safely  believed  to  have  fixed  his 
episcopal  see  in  London,  and  pro- 
bably seated  his  church  on  the  site 
of  a  previously  existing  temple. 
But  for  thirty  years  after  this  theio 
was  no  bishop  in  London;  then 
appear  the  uncertain  forms  of  two 
succeeding  Inshops,  and  fourth  after 
Mellitus  comes  St.  Erkenwald, 
once  famous,  and  still  so  designated 
by  Dean  Milman,  but  whose  name 
will  be  unfamiliar  to  the  great 
majority  of  modern  readers.  Yet, 
in  his  lifetime,  he  worked  miracles, 
and  he  died  literally  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  for  the  room  in  his 
sister's  convent  at  Barking,  in 
Essex,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
death,  was  filled  with  indescribable 
fragrance.  There  was  a  contest  for 
the  valuable  possession  of  the  saint's 
body  between  the  monks  of  Chert- 
sey,  of  which  he  was  abbot,  and  the 
canons  of  St.  Paul's  : 

The  population  of  Londou  poured  forth ; 
they  seized  the  bier,  and  vere  bearing  it 
off  in  triumph  to  the  city.     The  monks  of 
Chertsey  and  the  nuns  of  Barking  followed 
in  tears,  protesting  against  the  nnfaolj  vio- 
lence, and  appealing  to  heaven  in  favour  nf 
their  undoubted  claims  to  the  inestimable 
treasure.      A  terrible  tempest    came  on. 
The  River  Lea  was  swollen  to   a   great 
height,  and  arrested  the  procession-    There 
was  neither  boat  nor  bridge.  '  The  catiotna, 
the  monks;  the  priests,  and  the  nuns  all 
saw  the  manifest  hand  of  God  in  the  flood. 
Each    party  pleaded   its  cause  with  the 
utmost  eloquence.    But  a  pious  man   ad- 
dressed the  contending  disputants,  exhort- 
ing them  to  peace,  and  to  leave  the  debate 
to  the  divine  decision.     The  clergy  began 
to  intone  their  litany.    The  Lea,  like  the 
Jordan  of  old,  shrank  within   ita   banks. 
The  cavalcade  crossed  to  Stratford.      In 
that  pleasant  place  the  sun  burst  out  in 
aQ  its  brightness,  and  the  remains  of  the 
bishop  ra,s6ed  on  in  triumph  to  the  Cathe- 
dral.    From  that  time  the  altar   of    St. 
Erkenwald  was  held  in  the  most  profound 
and    increasing    honour ;     venerated     by 
citizens,  kings,  even  foreign  kings,   helped 
with  lavish  oblations.    The  productiTenesa 
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of  the  shrine  may  account  for  the  richness 
Slid  yitality  of  Uie  legend.  The  legend, 
no  doubt,  fostered  the  unfailing  opulence 
of  the  shrine. 

After  Sti.  Erkenwald  comes  a  losig 
and  dreary  period,  imenligliteiied 
by  any  name  of  interest,  except 
that  of  Donstan,  who  is  said  to 
have  held  the  see  of  London  to- 
gether with  the  archbishopric  of 
GanterbaTy.  None  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  saints  were  bishops  or  deans 
of  St.  Paul's.  Nevertheless  the 
revennes  of  the  cathedral  continued 
to  increase,  and  many  of  the  estates 
now  or  lately  in  the  possession  of 
the  see  of  London,  or  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  may  be 
traced  back  to  grants  of  the  period* 

In  1075  ^^^  ^^  ^^  convocation 
of  the  English  clergy  was  held  in 
St.  Paul's,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lanfranc.  Twelve  years  afterwards 
the  then  existing  structure  was 
dcBtrqyed  in  a  great  fire  of  the  city, 
and  no  det&ils  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  of  the  first  cathedral, 
which  then  ceased  to  exist.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Bishop  Mauritius^ 
chaplftin  and  chancellor  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  design  the  rein- 
statement of  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral in  a  manner  wortiiy  of  its  im- 
portance. William  of  Malmesbuir 
enlarges  upon  its  grandeur.  Sucn 
was  the  magnific^ice  of  its  beauty, 
that  it  may  be  accounted  among 
the  most  famous  buildings.  So 
TBst  the  extent  of  the  crypt,  such 
tiie  capaciousness  of  the  upper 
structure,  that  it  could  contain  the 
utmost  conceivabliB  multitude  of 
worshippers. 

What  Bishop  Maurice  b^^an^  was 
continued  by  his  successor  Bichard 
de  Belmeis ;  and  each,  during  an 
e^naoopacy  of  twenty  years,  seems 
to  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
cost  of  the  new  fiibric.  To  these 
succeeded  a  foreigner  known  as 
Gilbert  the  Universal,  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive learning,  but  who  followed 
not  the  munificent  example  of  his 
{oedecessors,  and  who,  instead  of 


lavishing  wealth  upon  the  building 
of  his  cathedral,  saved  it  for  him- 
self, or  rather  for  the  crown.  For, 
after  his  death,  the  contents  of  his 
treasury  were  seized,  and  his  boots 
full  of  silver  and  gold  were  carried 
to  the  Exchequer. 

Passing  on  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  we  find  a  scene  taking 
place  in  the  cathedral  which  closely 
connects  it  with  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  of  English  history. 
Gilbert  Foliot,  the  antagcmist  of 
Becket,  was  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Becket  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  pnmate^s  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  FoHot  was 
publicly  read  at  the  high  altar  of 
his  own  church.  Readers  of  Deaa 
Milman's  Latm  GhrUtiwrdty  will 
have  become  acquainted  with  this 
prelate,  who,  in  a  passage  cited  in 
the  present  work,  is  described  as  a 
learned  and  active  churchman,  as 
imperious  and  conscientious  as 
Becket  himself.  He  was  accused 
by  Becket  of  the  crime  of  aspiring 
to  the  primacy,  and  with  equal  am- 
bition might  well  resent  Beoket's 
elevation,  and  no  doubt  spoke  from 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  when  he 
uttered  the  taunt  that  'the  king 
has  wrought  a  miracle;  he  has 
turned  a  layman  and  a  soldier  into 
an  archbishop/  During  Becket's 
exile,  ihs  administration  of  the  es- 
tates and  diocese  of  Canterbury  fell 
to  FoHot,  and  in  the  king's  confi- 
dence he  was  absolute  primate. 
One  may  conceive  how  much 
Becket  must  have  loved  him,  and 
with  what  satisfaction  he  must  have 
employied  against  his  rival  the  then 
terrible  weapon  of  excommunica- 
tion. Foliot  appealed  to  Pope 
Alexander,  and  the  issue  of  the  sen- 
tence remained  in  suspense  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  Bishop  of 
London  had  one  strong  hold  iqK>n 
the  Pope.  Through  his  hands 
passed  the  papal  income  derived 
from  England,  and  he  maintained 
that,  without  the  king's  permission, 
it  could  not  legally  be  transmitted 
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to  Borne,  and  so  the  matter  smoul- 
dered on  until  the  universal  horror 
at  Becket*s  violent  end  produced  a 
feeling  against  his  known  enemies 
to  which  they  had  to  yield.  Foliot 
was  formally  absolved  from  his  ex- 
communication, but  had  solemnly 
to  purge  himself  of  concern  in  the 
assassination  of  the  primate,  and  it 
was  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him 
that  Henry  disavowed  any  implica- 
tion in  the  crime. 

To  Foliot  succeeded  Richard  Fitz- 
neal  (contemporary  with  Richard 
CcBur  de  Lion),  cited  by  Dean  Mil- 
man  as  the  first  man  of  letters  who 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  London.  It 
was  he  who  wrote  the  ancient  Dia- 
logue on  the  Exchequer,  which  con- 
tains so  much  curious  and  valuable 
lore,  and  which  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats. 

We  cannot  however  pretend  to 
trace  the  successive  bishops  of  Lon- 
don, as  described  in  the  late  Dean's 
attractive  pages.  A  few  only  of 
the  more  prominent  passages  in 
the  annals  of  the  cathedral  can  be 
glanced  at.  It  was  in  St.  PauFs 
that  Stephen  Langton  presided  over 
a  convention  of  the  prelates,  abbots, 
deans,  priors,  and  barons  of  Eng- 
land, at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
make  a  stand  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  not  long  afterwards 
secured  by  the  Great  Charter  at 
Runnymede.  Here,  too,  the  as- 
sembled bishops,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Cardinal  Legate  Otho,  protested 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pa- 
pal authority,  as  they  had  in  the 
previous  reign  protested  against 
the  growing  encroachments  of  the 
Crown. 

To  this  date  belongs  an  amusing 
enough  passage,  too  well  told  to 
be  given  otherwise  than  in  its  own 
words: 

Diiring  the  legation  of  Cardinal  Otho 
and  the  episcopate  of  Roger  the  Black,  a 
procession  set  forth,  not  to  St.  Paul's  but 
from  St  Paul's,  that  of  the  heads  and 
scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    The 


Legate  had  humbled  the  Church,  he  would 
now  seize  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
Unirersity  under  nis  feet.  It  was  a  strange 
history,  characteristic  as  strange.  The 
Cardinal  Legate  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  Abbey  of  Osney.  He  was  supplied 
with  provisions  by  the  scholars  of  Oxford. 
Certain  of  these  desired  to  pay  their  respect- 
ful homage  to  the  Legate.  The  insolent 
porters  shut  the  door  in  their  faces.  The 
indignant  scholars  burst  in.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  poor  Irish  priest  stood  soliciting 
alms.  The  clerk  of  tne  kitchen,  instead  of 
alms,  threw  a  bucket  of  scalding  water  in 
his  fece.  The  hot  blood  of  a  Welsh  scholar 
boiled  up.  The  scholars  were  armed.  The 
Welshman  shot  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
dead.  The  clerk  was  the  kinsman,  it  was 
said  the  brother,  of  the  Legate,  whose 
office  was  (a  singular  office  for  a  brother) 
to  taste  the  meat  before  the  Cardinal.  We 
hare  had  the  Irishman  and  the  Welshmsn, 
we  have  here  the  Italian.  A  fierce  fray 
began;  the  three  nations,  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  English,  fell  on  the  Italians.  The 
Le^te  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Abingdon.  Thirty  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  riot  were  seized  by  the  authorities  and 
committed  to  Abingdon  jail.  But  the 
wrath  of  the  Legate  was  not  appeased. 
He  pronounced  his  interdict  against  the 
University,  and  excommunicato  all  the 
guilty  scholars.  From  Abingdon  Otho  re- 
moved to  Durham  House  in  London.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  commanded  by  the  King 
to  watch  over  him  as  the  *  apple  of  his  eye.' 
He  summoned  the  Bishops  to  complain  of 
the  affiront  The  University  cowered  under 
the  interdict.  Probably  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Bishop,  they  assembled  at  Sl  Paul's, 
and  set  forth  in  sad  and  solemn  array  along 
the  streets  to  the  Strand,  to  throw  them- 
selves at  the  Legate's  feet.  Many  bishops, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  joined 
the  procession.  They  walked,  says  old 
Fuller,  not  a  short  Italian,  but  a  long 
» English  mile,  on  foot,  bareheaded,  with- 
out their  cloaks;'  the  bishops  in  humble 
attire.  The  L^ate  was  appeased,  and  re- 
moved the  interdict. 

Although  the  Papal  force  after- 
wards triumphed  over  the  remon- 
strances of  the  English  clergy,  and 
although  St.  Paul's  itself  witnessed 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  Ottobuoni,  which  from  Borne 
ruled  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng- 
land down  to  the  Reformation,  yet 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  enor- 
mous value  of  such  a  strongly  orga- 
nised body  as  the  then  national 
Church  in  resisting  arbitrary  power, 
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and  in  giving  stability  in  disturbed 
times  to  the  growing  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  importance  of  the 
work  done  in  this  way  by  the  Church 
over  all  Europe  during  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Dark  Ages, 
was  fully  seen  and  appreciated  by 
Comte,  a  writer  not  likely  to  bo  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  any  religious 
society  not  of  his  own  devising ;  and 
modem  Liberals  would  do  well  if 
they  remembered  these  services,  in- 
stead of  blindly  denouncing  all  an- 
tiquity, as  is  sometimes  unfortu- 
nately found  to  be  the  case.  But 
this  work,  invaluable  as  it  was  for 
the  time,  was  only  for  the  time  ;  it 
was  a  light  in  the  darkness,  and 
afforded  some  useful  protection  du- 
ring the  night,  but  it  was  not  the 
brightness  of  dawn.  Many  genera- 
tions of  bishops  were  to  fill  the  see 
of  London,  before  in  their  cathedral 
Uie  earliest  vindicator  of  true  re- 
ligious freedom  was  to  make  his 
first  public  appearance.  It  was  in 
1377  that  Wycliffe  was  summoned 
to  answer  for  his  opinions  in  St. 
Paul's.  He  came,  supported  by 
John  of  Graunt  and  the  Lord  Percy, 
the  Earl  Marshal.  Their  exertions 
to  make  a  way  for  Wycliffe  through 
the  immense  crowd  assembled,  and 
to  procure  a  seat  for  him  while 
under  examination,  in  opposition  to 
the  bishop,  compHcated  the  affair 
by  enlisting  the  svmpathies  of  the 
populace  for  the  bishop,  as  the  pri- 
vQeges  of  the  city  were  supposed  to 
be  insulted  by  the  Earl  Marshal's 
attempt  to  exercise  authority  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
A  tumult  ensued  and  spread  through 
London.  John  of  Ghiunt's  palace  at 
the  Savoy  was  attacked,  and  a 
clergyman,  mistaken  for  the  Earl 
Manihal,  was  murdered. 

Side  by  side  with  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal proceeds  the  civil  history  of  the 
country,  and  we  next  have  to  note 
how  the  body  of  poor  Bichard  II., 
i^ier  the  foul  deed  at  Pontefract,  was 
Immght  to  London,  and  exposed  for 
three  days  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 


Paul's,  afterwards  to  find  its  final 
resting-place  among  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  England  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  This  funeral  was  a 
solemn  mockery  of  a  sacred  place ; 
and  now,  too,  we  begin  to  hear  of 
the  continued  desecration  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  by  its  use  as  a 
place  of  common  resort  for  trading 
and  all  kinds  of  worldly  purposes. 
Bray  broke,  the  bishop  of  the  time, 
inveighed  against  the  unseemly 
practice.  '  In  our  cathedral,  not 
only  men,  women  also,  not  on  com- 
mon days  alone,  but  especially  on 
festivals,  expose  their  wares,  as  it 
were  in  a  public  market,  buy  and 
sell  without  reverence  for  the  holy 
place.' 

All  through  the  wars  of  the  Koses, 
the  same  bishop,  Thomas  Kemp, 
enjoyed  a  long  episcopate  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  although  he  played 
no  active  part,  the  cathedral  is  al- 
ways in  some  manner  connected 
with  the  events  of  the  period.  It 
was  in  St.  Paul's  that  Richard  Duke 
of  York  took  his  oath  of  fealty  to 
King  Henry  VI.  In  St.  Paul's,  after 
the  great  battle  of  St.  Albau's,  a 
solemn  festival  of  reconciliation 
was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral, 
when,  according  to  one  of  the 
stanzas  of  a  ballad  of  the  time, 
quoted  by  Dean  Milman : 

At  Panrs  in  London,  with  great  renown, 
On    Ladj   day,  in  Lent,   this  peace  was 

wrought ; 
The  King,  the  Queen,  with  Lords  many  a 

one, 
To  worship  that  Virgin  as  they  ought, 
Went  in  procession  and  spared  right  nought, 
In  sight  of  all  the  commonalty, 
In  token  that  love  was  in  heart  and  thought. 
Ki^oice,  England !  in  concord  and  unity. 

The  love  and  the  unity  were  of  short 
duration.  Three  years  afterwards 
the  poor  king  was  again  at  St. 
Paul's,  after  the  battles  of  Black- 
heath  and  Northampton,  with  a 
diminished  following,  and  again  to 
go  through  the  form  of  receiving 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity— but 
also  to  assent  to  the  succession  of 
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the  victorious  House  of  York.  After 
Towton  field  Edward  IV.  came  to 
St.  Paul's  to  receive  the  homage 
he  had  won;  and  finally  to  St. 
Paul's  was  brought  the  dead  body 
of  Henry  VI.,  to  be  moved  to  Chert- 
sey,  and  to  find  its  last  repose  at 
Windsor. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  with  Colet  as  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  subject  of  his  latest 
and  most  distinguished  literary  suc- 
cessor's work  assumes  a  fresh  in- 
terest. The  circumstances  of  Colet's 
life  and  training,  and  his  Mendship 
with  Erasmus,  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  course  of  eccle- 
siastical events  in  England.  He  was 
the  only  surviving  son  of  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  who  was  twice 
Lord  Mayor.  This  inftised  in  him 
a  strong  lay  element,  and  gave  him 
ample  private  means,  while  Oxfc»rd 
and  subsequent  travel  on  the  con- 
tinent supplied  an  education  of 
the  highest  culture.  From  foreign 
travel  Colet  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  there  delivered  lectures  on  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  standing  out 
in  the  most  r^narkable  manner  from 
the  predominant  tone  of  thinking  of 
the  time.  He  gave  also  certain  lec- 
tures on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  for 
the  discovery  of  which  we  are  in- 
to Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  learned  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  which  public  attention  was 
first  called  in  Mr.  Siebohm's  Oa^ord 
Iteformers,  It  is  indeed  noteworthy 
that  this  early  expression  of  liberal 
thought  should  have  proceeded  from 
one  who  was  afterwards  to  occupy 
the  Deanery,  from  whose  more  re- 
cent tenant  so  much  valuable  work 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  received 
in  our  own  time.  Thus  does  the 
late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  describe  his 
predecessor's  services  in  this  field : 

If  on  St.  Paul,  Colet  rigidly  adhered,  not 
to  the  letter  (he  was  far  beyond  the  notion 
of  plenary  verbal  inspiration)  but  to  the 
sense  of  the  apostle,  we  find  him  in  a  far 
more  free  spirit  treating  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  as  a  noble  poem,  designed  by 
its  author  Moses,  to  impress  upon  a  rude 


and  barbarous  people  the  great  truths  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  omnifie 
Qod.  The  description  of  the  successiTe  acts 
of  creation  is  followed  out  with  singular 
ingenuity;  and  these  and  the  periods  of 
time,  have  in  his  view  a  profound  religions 
scope,  but  in  themselves  are  only  pious 
fictions  to  qpmmend  the  great  internal 
truths.  I  have  space  for  only  two  passages. 
*The  day  and  night  were  but  ingenious 
figments  not  real  divisions  of  time ;  the 
resting  on  the  Sabbath  Day  was  partly  and 
chiefly  that  he  might  lead  the  people  oo 
to  the  imitation  of  Gk)d,  whom,  after  the 
manner  of  a  poet,  he  had  mentioned  as 
working  on  six  days,  and  resting  the 
seventh,  so  that  they  also  might  devote 
every  seventh  day  to  rest,  and  to  the  coa> 
templation  of  God  and  of  his  worship.' 
According  to  the  theory  of  Colet  [strange 
that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paxil's  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  find  the  views  which 
he  has  long  held  so  nearly  anticipated  by 
the  Dean  of  the  sixteenth], '  Moses,  after 
the  manner  of  a  good  and  pious  poet^  as 
Origen  against  Celsus  calls  him,  was  willing 
to  invent  some  figure  not  altogether  worthy 
of  God  if  only  it  might  be  profitable  and 
useful  to  man ;  which  race  of  men  is  so 
dear  to  God,  that  God  himself  emptied 
himself  of  his  gloiy,  taking  the  fctrm  of  a 
servant,  that  he  might  accommodate?  him- 
self to  the  poor  heart  of  man.  So  all 
things  of  God,  when  given  to  men,  must 
needs  lose  solnething  of  their  sublimity, 
and  be  put  ia  a  fonn  more  palpable  and 
more  within  the  grasp  of  man.  Accord- 
ingly, the  high  knowledge  of  Moses  about 
God  and  divine  things,  and  the  creation  of 
the  world,  when  it  came  to  be  submitted 
to  the  vulgar  ilppreheusion,  savoured  alto- 
gether of  the  humble  and  the  rustic,  eo 
that  he  had  to  speak^  not  according  to  his 
own  comprehension,  but  according  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  multitude.  Thus 
accommodating  himself  to  their  compre- 
hension, Moee9  endeavoured  by  this  most 
honest  and  poetie  figure,  at  once  to  feed 
them  and  lead  them,  on  to  the  worship  of 
God.' 

In  1 503  Golet  was  made  Dean  of 
St.  PauPs,  and  devoted  himself  to 
working  a  complete  change  in  the 
system  of  religious  instruction  in 
use.  He  preached  regulaarly,  and 
preached  straight  from  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  His  maxim  was^ 
'  Keep  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  let  divines,  if  they  like, 
dispute  about  the  rest.'  Colet's  im- 
mense wealth  was  bestowed  on  ob- 
jects of  public  advantage,  of  which 
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Ids  fionotiB  school,  for  which  Lilly 
wrote  his  Latin  Chrawmar,  and 
Erasmns  composed  some  elemen- 
tary works,  is  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple. It  is  matter  of  congratulation 
to  the  public  for  whose  benefit  the 
foxmdation  of  St.  Paxd's  School 
was  intended,  that  the  large  es- 
tates left  by  Colet  to  the  Mercers* 
Company  for  its  support,  are  still 
sufEicient  to  render  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  foil  roll  of  scholars — 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes — originaUy  deter- 
mined by  him. 

The  revenues  of  the  old  cathedral 
would  seem  to  have  been  enormous, 
and  the  number  of  separate  chantries 
founded  to  pray  specially  for  indi- 
▼idmd  persons  deceased  is  amazing. 
Besides  there  were  strong  iron  boxes 
to  receive  casual  oblations,  the  yield 
of  which  was  considerable.  The 
proceeds  of  one  under  the  great 
northern  cross,  in  the  month  of  May 
1344,  amounted  to  50Z.  besides 
broken  money,  which  at  this  rate 
would  amount  to  600L  a  year,  equi- 
valent to  9,ooo2.  of  present  money. 
The  catalogue  of  reliques  preserved 
in  old  St.  Paul's  is  naturally  a  long 
one,  and  contains  some  articles  of 
high  importance.  Of  the  actual 
fiibric  of  the  church  of  Norman 
and  Plantagenettimes^we  are  driven 
to  learn  from  the  accounts  drawn 
up  before  the  great  fire  which  de- 
stroyed it.  A.t  first  the  expense  of 
building  was  borne  by  the  bishopsy 
who  gradually  withdrew  from  a 
close  connection  with  the  cathednJ; 
but  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  St.  Paxd's  in  Lon<* 
dan,  Hke  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  was 
continued  and  supported  by  the 
extensive  issue  of  indulgences.  In 
1315,  the  fiabric  was  declared 
complete.  There  was  a  lofty  spire 
with  a  ball  and  cross  at  the  top.  An 
oetagoi^l  chapter-house  stood  in  a 
fine  cloister  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ehurch.  The  famous  Paul's  Cross 
^ras  a^  the  north-east  comer  of  the 


main  building,  and  from  an  early 
period  was  the  scene  of  preachings 
from  a  regular  pulpit  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

Paul's  Cross  was  the  pulpit  not  only  of 
the  cathedral ;  it  might  almost  be  said,  a^ 
preaching  became  more  popular,  and  began 
more  and  more  to  rule  the  public  mind,  to 
have  become  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  most  distinguished  ecclesiasticSy 
Especially  from  the  universities,  were  sum- 
moned to  preach  before  the  Court  (for  'th» 
Court  sometimes  attended)  and  the  city  of 
London.  Nobles  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  hospitalities  to  those  strangers.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  (this  was  at  a  later 
period)  were  required  to  provide  'sweet  and 
convenient  lodgings  for  them,  with'  flre^ 
candles,  and  all  other  necessaries.'  Ex- 
cepting the  king  and  his  retinue,  who  had 
a  covered  gallery,  the  congregation,  even 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  stood  in  the  open 

air Paul's  Cross  was  not  only  the 

great  scene  for  the  display  of  eloquence  by 
distinguished  preachers;  it  was  that  of 
many  public  acts,  some  relating  to  ecclesi* 
astical  affairs,  some  of  mingled  cast,  some 
simply  political.  Here  papal  bulls  were 
promulgated ;  here  excommunications  were 
thundered  out ;  'here  sinners  of  high' pod* 
tion  did  penance ;  here  heretics  knelt  and 
read  their  recantations,  or,  if  obstinate, 
were  marched  off  to  Smithfleld.  Paul's 
Cross  was  never  darkened  by  the  smoke 
of  human  sacrifice.  Here  miserable  men 
and  women  suspected  of  witchcraft;  con* 
fessed  their  wicked  dealings ;  here,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  great  impostures  were 
exposed,  and  strange  frauds  imveiled  in 
the  face  of  day. 

Fresh  oharaoters  now  appear,  and 
fresh  scenes  are  now  enacted  on 
what  may  be,  without  profanenesd^ 
termed  the  stage  of  St.  Paid's^ 
Among  them  we  have  in  succession 
the  marriage  of  Prinee  Arthur  and 
Kathiuine — the*  Pope's  condemni^ 
tion  of  Luther,  published  with  great 
state  by  Cardinal  Wolsey — the  so- 
lemn burning  of  the  English  Bible; 
and  then,  under  altered  manage- 
ment, the  exposure  at  Paul's  Gross 
of  the  wretched  nun  of  Kent — ^the 
preaching  from  the  same  spot  of  the 
royal  supremacy — ^and  Latimer  de- 
nouncing the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  errors  of  Rome — and  so 
the  curtain  drops  on  the^>reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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With  Edward  VI.  the  work  of 
the  Reformation  began  in  good 
earnest.  The  images  were  pulled 
down  in  the  cathedral,  the  Litany 
was  chanted,  and  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  were  read  in  English.  St. 
Paul's  was  not  connected  with  any 
establishment  of  monks.  Its  reve- 
nues, therefore,  had  not  suffered  in 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ; 
but  now  the  obits  and  chantries 
were  taken  away — there  were  to  be 
no  more  prayers  for  the  dead — and 
the  estates  left  for  their  support 
were  seized  by  the  crown.  The 
accumulated  treasure  of  plate, 
jewels,  vestments,  church  furniture 
and  decorations,  was  swept  away. 
Still  may  be  seen  in  the  Spanish 
cathedrals  of  Yalentia  and  Sara- 
gossa  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  of 
Bomish  paraphernalia  from  old  St. 
Paul's.  A  very  modest  equipment 
only  was  suffered  to  remain  for  the 
necessary  use  of  the  reformed  ser- 
vices. The  rest  was  dissipated ; 
and  the  archaeologist,  curiously  en- 
thusiastic in  ecclesiastic  wares,  can 
only  sigh  over  the  dispersion  of  a 
collection  which  would  have  consti- 
tuted in  itself  a  mediaeval  court 
grander  than  any  Great  Exhibition 
has  seen,  and  which  would  now  fetch 
&bulous  prices  in  Wardour  Street, 
Soho.  Nor  was  the  actual  fabric 
spared  in  the  blind  violence  of  re- 
volutionary zeal.  To  build  old 
Somerset  House,  the  Protector 
pulled  down  the  cloisters  and  car- 
ried off  the  materials  to  the  Strand. 
Processions  in  the  streets  were  for- 
bidden ;  the  *  sacrament  of  the  altar 
was  pulled  down ; '  and  Bonner,  for 
preaching  from  Paul's  Cross  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of 
the  bishopric  of  London. 

Ridley  succeeded  Bonner,  and 
before  he  would ^enter  the  choir  he 
ordered  the  lights,  still  left  burning 
on  the  altar,  to  be  extinguished; 
and  before  long  the  table  took  the 
place  of  the  altar.  And  here  occurs 
a  fine  passage,  which  we  must  ex- 
tract: 


On  Allhallows  daj  began  the  book  of 
the  new  senrice  at  St.  Paul's,  that  beautiful 
liturgy  which  had  gradually  grown  into 
its  present  form,  and  was  now,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, nearly  complete.  That  liturgy  has 
ever  since,  for  abore  three  centuries — with 
one  brief  and  immediate  interruption, 
another  at  a  later  period — ^been-read  in 
all  our  churches :  that  liturgy,  with  some 
few  imperfections,  (and  what  human  com- 
position is  without  imperfections?)  the 
best  model  of  pxire,  fervent,  simple  devo- 
tion, the  distillation,  as  it  were,  and  con- 
centration of  all  the  orisons  which  hare 
been  uttered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  since 
the  first  days  of  the  Gospel :  that  liturgy 
which  is  the  great  example  of  pure  yer- 
nacular  EnffliSi,  familiar,  yet  always  un- 
Tulgar,  of  which  but  few  words  and  phrases 
have  become  obsolete;  which  has  an  in- 
dwelling music  which  enthrals  and  never 
palls  upon  the  ear,  with  the  full  living 
expression  of  every  great  Christian  truth,  yet 
rarely  hardening  into  stem  dogmatism; 
satisfying  every  need,  and  awakening  and 
answering  every  Christian  emotion— enter- 
ing into  the  heart,  and,  as  it  were,  welling 
forth  again  from  the  heart;  the  full  and 
general  voice  of  the  congregation,  yet  the 
peculiar  utterance  of  each  single  worship- 
per. From  this  time  our  Church  ceased  to 
speak  in  a  language  'not  understanded'  of 
the  people,  our  English  fully  asserting  its 
powers  of  expressing  in  its  own  words  the 
most  profound  and  awful  verities  of  our 
religion,  the  most  ardent  aspirations  of  the 
soul  to  communion  with  the  unseen. 

Under  Mary  the  Romish  services 
were,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible, 
reinstated,  and  from  Paul's  Cross 
sounded  the  denunciations  of  the 
Reformers.  The  Queen's  husband 
was  received  in  the  cathedral,  and 
heard  mass  sung  by  a  Spaniard. 
There  was  also  a  stately  reception 
of  Cardinal  Pole, as  the  papal  legate; 
but  St.  Paul's  had  to  bear  a  more 
dreads  part  in  the  temporary  re- 
action by  contributing  a  Bishop  of 
London,  and  a  canon,  to  the  roll  of 
Protestant  martyrs.  These  were 
Ridley  and  John  Rogers,  the  proto- 
martyr,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Tyndale,  had  the  chief  superinten- 
dence of  the  English  edition  of  the 
Bible  printed  at  Antwerp.  Pro- 
cessions were  revived,  and  the 
burnings  in  Smithfield  went  on,  and 
there  was  a  grand  celebration  in 
St.  Paul's  of  Philip's  victory  at 
St  Quentin. 
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On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
one  sermon,  of  no  especial  note, 
was  preaclied  at  Paul's  Cross,  and 
then  for  months  it  was  enforced,  by 
antiiority,  to  a  prudent  silence,  that 
no  occasion  might  be  given  of  stir- 
ring disputes.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  service,  except  that 
the  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  read 
in  English.  Soon,  however,  the  re- 
storations of  the  last  reign  were 
finally  abolished,  and  the  reformed 
church  in  London  and  elsewhere 
gradually  asserted  its  hold  upon  the 
people.  The  times,  however,  were 
still  fuU  of  danger  and  doubt : 

Of  all  difficult  posidons  on  record  in 
history,  few  conld  more  severelj  try  Chris- 
tian  wisdom,  Christian  temper,  Christian 
honesty,  Christian  piety,  than  that  of 
£lizabeth*s  bishops,  especially  the  more 
prominent  Parker,  the  pnmate,and  Grindal, 
the  Bishop  of  London.  These  bishops,  in 
troth,  were  the  real  founders  of  the  Cnurch 
of  England.  The  reforming  bishops  of 
Henry  VIII/s  days,  even  those  of  Edward 
VI.,  were  inquirers,  searchers  for  truth, 
rather  than  men  of  fixed  and  determinate 
opinions ;  Cranmer  especially  whose  whole 
religious  life  was  a  gradual  development, 
on  whom  new  truths  dawned  successively, 
and  whose  creed  was  therefore  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  change,  not  undashed  with 
doubt  and  with  seeming  contradiction. 
Eliiabeth*s  bishops  were  stedfastly,  on 
reaaoning  coniriction,  determined  against 
the  old  religion,  and  on  certain  points  were 
resolute,  fixed,  and  fully  in  unison  in  their 
new  creed. 

The  recollection  of  past  persecu- 
tion had  to  be  suppressed,  and  its 
examples  not  followed ;  the  hope  of 
a  Protestant  England  rested  on  the 
single  life  of  an  unmarried  queen. 
The  queen  herself  was  not  yet  ftilly 
weaned  from  Rome ;  if  so  disposed, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  she  could 
stand  alone  against  the  Catholic 
powers  of  the  Continent ;  and  yet, 
without,  the  queen,  the  bishops  were 
powerless : 

If,  then,  they  bowed  in  suljection  before 
their  despotic  and  imperious  mistress — ^in 
the  despotism  of  Elizabeth  was  their  only 
afety,  the  only  safety  of  their  faith ;  none, 
too,  could  know  better  than  they  did  how 
laige  a  part  of  the  nation  were  either  stub- 
Ixinily  adverse  to  what  they  held  to  be 
incfinigable  truth,  or  hung  but  loosely  to 


the  new  opinions — can  it  be  wondered  that 
they  crouched  too  humbly,  perhaps  too 
deferentially,  under  the  queen's  protecting 
aegis  ?  However  doubtful  some  of  the  reli- 
gious notions  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  one 
article  of  her  &ith  which  she  embraced  with 
stern  fervour,  to  which  she  adhered  with 
unshaken  fidelity — her  own  supremacy. 
This  was  her  palladium,  and  it  was  theirs. 
Wisely  in  their  own  day  did  they  submit 
to  this  supremacy  of  the  Crown — wisely, 
in  my  judgment,  as  regards  the  life  of  th« 
Anglican  Church.  This  supremacy,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  overstretched  by 
Elizabeth  herself— abused,  or  attempted  to 
be  abused  by  later  sovereigns — has  been 
the  one  great  guarantee  for  the  freedom  of 
the  English  Church.  It  has  saved  us  from 
sacerdotalism  in  both  its  forms.  From 
Episcopal  Hildebrandism,  which,  through 
the  school  of  Andrews  and  Laud,  brought 
the  whole  edifice  to  prostrate  ruin — from 
Presbyterian  Hildebrandism,  which  ruled 
the  sister  kingdom  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and 
however  congenial  to,  however  fostering 
some  of  the  best  points  of  the  Scottish 
character,  made  her  religious  annals,  if 
glorious  ifbr  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny, 
a  dark  domestic  tyranny,  a  sad  supersti- 
tion, which  refused  all  light,  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  debasing  priestly  tyranny.  In  Eng^ 
land  the  royal  supremacy  settled  down  into 
the  supremacy  of  law— law  administered  by 
ermine^  not  by  tawn^  by  dispassionate  judges  ^ 
by  a  national  court  of  justice^  not  by  a 
synod  of  bishops  and  a  clamorous  convo- 
cation. 

The  last  sentence  above  quoted 
contains  a  most  felicitous  expression 
of  the  working  of  the  doctrine  of 
rojal  supremacy,  and  of  the  vast 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Church 
of  England,  if  only  rightly  under- 
stood, in  acknowledging  no  other 
earthly  headship  or  paramount  au- 
thority but  that  of  the  crown.  We 
believe  this  to  be  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  its  stability;  and  that  if 
this  be  disturbed,  the  whole  edifice 
will  indeed  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

In  1 561  a  flash  of  lightning  fired 
the  wooden  steeple  of  the  cathedral, 
and  great  damage  was  done  to  the 
whole  fabric.  By  both  parties 
in  the  Church  the  calamity  was 
deemed  as  a  divine  judgment.  Pil- 
kington,  the  puritanising  Bishop  of 
Durham,  so  interpreted  it  in  his 
sermon  preached  the  following 
Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  in  tb^ 
following  week  Dean  Howell  con- 
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tintied  in  the  same  sense.  One 
Morwen,  sometime  cliaplain  to 
Bonner,  replied  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
Pilkington  rejoined  in  a  tone  of 
great  scurrility,  nsually  calling  his 
assailant  Hhe  scavenger.'  Such 
"STBA  the  reason,  and  such  were  the 
amenities,  of  religious  controversy 
in  those  days.  Civiller  we  may 
have  become  in  manner,  but  the 
polemics  of  the  nineteenth  are,  per- 
haps, not  more  in  accordance  with 
reason  than  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  body  of  the  church 
was  speedily  repaired,  but  tiie 
steeple  remained  in  ruins,  and  was 
in  fkct  never  re-erected. 

Meantime  the  desecration  of  the  buflding, 
notwithstanding  proelamattons  to  the  con- 
trary, continued  to  increase.  The  Elia* 
bethan  lit^nLture  teems  with  passages  which 
show  to  what  base  uses  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  the  cathedral  were  abandoned  as  lotmg- 
ing  places  for  the  idle  and  hungry — for 
knaves,  thieves,  ruffians,  or  women,  and  a 
mart  for  business  of  all  kinds,  even  the 
lowest  and  most  coarse.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  advertisements,  not  always 
the  most  decent:  it  was  the  unrebuked 
trysting-place  of  both  sexes,  the  place 
where  viUanies  and  robberies  were  plotted 
— ^where  everything  was  bought,  sold,  hired, 
Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  buy  Bardolph 
in  Paul  8.  Servants  bought  and  hired  there 
were  proverbially  no  better  than  Bardolph. 
Dekker,  in  his  Guirs  Hornbook^  gives  a 
comical  detail  of  the  gulls  and  knaves 
irhich  swarmed  in  all  comers.  Parasites 
who  wanted  a  dinner  haunted  what  popular 
fame  had  transmuted  into  the  tomb  of  the 
good  Duke  Himiphrey.  There  was  a  noble 
monument  of  the  Beauchamps  at  the  foot 
of  the  second  column,  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  nave.  This  was  changed  into  the 
tomb  of  the  old  duke  (who  was  buried  at 
St  Alban*s),  and  hence  the  common  pro- 
verb :  '  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey.'  At 
length  before  the  close  of  the  centuiy  and 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Ben  Jonson  actually 
lays  the  scene  in  the  third  act  of  hiis 
Etfery  Man  out  oj  his  Humour  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's. 

Afber  the  fire,  the  first  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy  under  Elizabeth 
met  in  St.  Paul's,  to  be,  however, 
adjourned  to  Westminster,  as  has 
since  been  the  invariable  practice. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  wise 
dean  does  not  regret  that  his  be- 
loved cathedra  "should  not  be  the 


scene  of  the  '  sterile  debates  of  Con- 
vocation.' He  points  out  how  it 
has  lost  all  its  real  dignity  and  im- 
portance, that  it  remains  without 
authority,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
gather  the  amount  of  respect  in 
which  the  late  head  of  one  of  the 
metropolitan  chapters  was  accus- 
tomed to  hold  the  recent  proceed- 
ings of  a  body  of  which  he  could 
not  avoid  being  a  member. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  saw  the 
incumbency  of  Dr.  Donne  as  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  on  whose  life  and  con- 
nection with  tihe  cathedral  Dean 
Milman  fondly  dwells.  '  He  is  the 
only  dean,  till  a  very  late  successor, 
who  was  guilty  of  poetry.* 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  brings  us 
to  the  bishopric  of  Laud,  whose 
character  is  admirably  drawn,  and 
to  the  restoration  of  &e  cathedral 
by  Inigo  Jones.  The  ancient  parts 
of  the  fabric  were  repaired  as  best 
might  be,  and  a  beautiM,  but 
utterly  incongruous  Italian  portico 
was  added  to  the  west  fitmi 
Kent,  the  architect,  described  it 
as  known  to  him  in  the  plans 
and  drawings  of  its  designer  as 
'a  noble  portico,'  and  says,  'I 
have  seen  nothing  in  this  country 
so  nobly  proportioned,  and  so 
simply  splendid  as  this  portico.'  It 
was  also  called  by  Wren  *  an  abso- 
lute piece  in  itself.'  The  ill  assorted 
union  of  Corinthian  columns  with 
the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  rest 
of  the  building,  must,  however, 
have  destroyed  all  harmony  of 
effect  to  modem  educated  eyes. 
But  no  such  criticism  appears  to 
have  been  made  at  the  time.  The 
church  had  been  restored  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  the  result  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  with  universal 
praise  and  admiration.  Prom  the 
composite  work  in  the  febric  of  the 
church,  as  renovated  by  Jones, 
Dean  Milman  draws  a  well  turned 
comparison  with  the  then  bishop's 
ecclesiastical  views : 

On  the  whole,  the  cathedral,  restored 
under  the  auspices  of  Laud,  might  seem  to 
bear  a  singular  similitude  to  Uie  religion 
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▼faieh  L&iid  would  establish  in  the  Church 
of  England,  letaiiuiig  as  much  as  would 
stand  of  the  old  mediaeval  building,  but 
putting  a  new  fece  upon  it  It  was  alto- 
gether an  inharmonious  and  confused  notion 
of  conflicting  elements,  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new,  with  services 
timidly  approaching  Catholicism  (though 
Laud's  more  obnoxious  innovations  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  St. 
Paul's),  but  rejecting  their  vital  and  obso- 
lete doctrines,  and  with  an  episcopal  pope- 
dcm  at  Lambeth,  not  at  Bome. 

The  glories  of  the  restored  fabric 
were  not  for  long.  Under  the 
puritanical  sway  of  the  Common- 
wealth A  fell  on  dark  and  evil  days. 
If  it  would  have  paid  to  destroy  it, 
destroyed  it  woxdd  have  been.  As 
it  was,  i7,oooZ.  remaining  out  of 
the  sobsoription  for  the  repairs  was 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  the 
scaffolding  round  the  tower  was 
assigned  to  cover  the  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  Colonel  Jephson's  regiment. 
A  strange  story  is  mentioned  that 
Cromwell  had  determined  to  sell 
the  building  to  the  Jews,  a  project 
not  wilder  than  that  of  disposing 
in  ihe  same  manner  of  Ireland, 
which  is  seriously  advocated  by 
Harrington  in  his  Oceana.  PauFs 
Cross  was  pulled  down  as  a  rem- 
nant of  Popish  times. 

With  the  Restoration  came  re- 
newed care  for  the  cathedral,  and  it 
was  found,  notwithstcmding  the  re- 
storations of  Inigo  Jones,  to  be  alto- 
gether in  a  state  of  great  insecurity. 
Wren  was  called  in  to  report  on 
what  should  be  done.  He  con- 
demned much  of  the  old  fabric  for 
bad  design  and  bad  workmanship, 
and  at  this  early  stage  proposed, 
instead  of  a  spire,  '  a  rotunda  bear- 
ing a  cupola,  and  then  ending  in  a 
lantern,'  to  cover  the  centre  of  the 
church,  which  was  to  be  rendered 
more  spacious,  as  *a  very  proper 
place  for  a  large  auditory,'  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  foreseeing  the  large 
congregations  at  the  modem  Sun- 
day evening  services  under  the 
dome. 

While  people,  however,  were  dis- 
cussing what  should  be  done  with 


old  St.  Paul's,  the  great  fire  of 
1666  stopped  the  debates  in  a  very 
complete  manner.  The  plans  and 
estimates  for  Wren's  proposed  alte- 
rations were,  it  seems,  ordered  on 
the  27th  August ;  the  fire  broke 
out  on  the  2nd  September,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  be  considered 
except  total  re-edification.  For  old 
St.  Paul's  and  its  monumental  con- 
tents there  might  be  some  regrets, 
but  it  was  not  a  specimen  of  the 
finest  sort  of  an  English  cathedral, 
nor  were  its  tombs  numerous  or 
distinguished.  John  of  Gkkunt  was 
the  only  royalty  interred  there,  and 
lay  with  no  king  or  prince  to  bear 
him  company.  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon 
was  there,  with  another  chancellor. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  Wal- 
singham,  and  Lilly  the  gramma- 
rian, and  linacre  the  physician,  but 
the  only  name  of  great  fiime  was 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

To  the  stranger  entering  London 
from  any  side,  or  crossing  any  of 
its  bridges,  or  standing  on  the  deck 
of  one  of  the  many  steam-driven 
boats  which  pass  to  and  fro  on  its 
river  highway,  the  fabric  which 
Wren's  genius  raised  on  the  site  of 
the  older  cathedral,  is  always  the 
object  of  the  most  admiring  re- 
gards. Seen  from  the  distant  ter- 
race of  Sydenham,  under  a  clear 
sky,  or  looming  vast  through  near 
surrounding  fog,  it  is  ever  beautiful 
and  grand.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
public  building  in  the  metropolis 
of  which  the  Londoner  can  be 
thoroughly  proud,  and  which  can 
take  facile  precedence  of  those  of 
any  other  capital. 

The  rebuilding  was  undertaken  as 
a  national  work.  In  1673,  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  were 
issued  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
cathedral,  according  to  the  design  of 
*Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Surveyor 
Q-eneral  of  our  Works  andBuildings.' 
It  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Archbishops,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
other  Bishops,  and  to  all  the  great 
Officers  of    State,   to  the  Judges,! 
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and  to  the  Dean  and  Besidentiaries 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  were  appointed 
Commissioners  to  carry  oat  the 
work.  The  cost  was  to  be  partly 
defrayed  by  private  subscriptions, 
but  was  chiefly  met  by  a  duty  on 
coals  granted  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose — an  equitable 
tax  enough — though,  as  the  Dean 
quaintly  remarks :  '  the  coal  had  its 
revenge  on  the  pubHo  buildings,  es- 
pecially on  St.  Paul's,  by  the  damage 
which  it  did  and  still  does  by  its 
smoke.' 

The  occasion  was  signal ;  an  era 
in  the  history  of  metropolitaii  archi- 
tecture. It  is  well  thftt  Wren  was 
on  the  spot  ready  to  meet  it ;  but 
not  so  well  that  he  was  prevented 
horn,  giving  full  play  to  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  transcendent  powers, 
either  in  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's,  or  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  city  after  its  destruction 
by  the  great  fire — an  opportunity 
lost  and  never  to  recur  again. 

Of  the  fabric  as  actually  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Fergusson  writes — *It 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  ex- 
terior of  St.  Paul's  surpasses  in 
beauty  of  design  all  the  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  class  that  have 
yet  been  carried  out :  and  whether 
seen  from  a  distance  or  near,  it  is — 
externally  at  least — one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  churches 
of  Europe.'  ,  Intemally  it  is  not 
what  Wren  designed  it  to  be ;  for  as 
has  been  the  fortune  of  other  great 
men — and  as  was  especially  the  case 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  grand  work 
of  St.  Peter's — he  was  thwarted 
by  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  in- 
feriors, and  had  to  submit  to  their 
stupid  and  ignorant  interference. 

Wren  had  never  seen  St.  Peter's, 
but  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  idea  of  surmounting  St.  Paul's 
with  a  magnificent  cupola  had  oc- 
curred to  him  when  first  consulted 
on  the  matter.  His  original  design 
was  in  the  form  of  a  week  cross, 
and  the  model  prepared  for  it  is  now 
deposited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ;  but  there  is  no  cause  for 


regret  that  it  was  afterwards  altered 
to  a  Latin  cross ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
exterior  is  concerned,  the  design 
finally  employed  by  Wren  must  be 
considered  finer  than  that  shown  in 
the  model. 

In  thirty-five  years  the  new  build- 
ing was  completed,  and  this  during 
the  episcopacy  of  one  Bishop  (J 
London,  and  at  a  cost  of  736,0002. 

Wren,  in  his  later  years,  was  not 
permitted  to  indulge  without  moles- 
tation in  the  greatest  triumph  of  his 
skill.  Unreasonable  complaints  were 
made  of  the  slow  progress  of  his 
work,  which  was  alleged*  to  have 
been  delayed  for  his  private  advan- 
tage. The  heavy  iron  railing  round 
St.  Paul's  was  erected  by  the  com- 
missioners against  the  protestations 
of  the  architect.  It  has  no  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  serves  to  conceal 
much  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
building.  The  decoration  of  the  ini- 
terior  of  the  cupola  was  taken  out 
of  his  hands  (he  wanted  mosaic) 
and,  against  his  wishes,  entrusted 
to  Sir  James  Thomhill,  whose  work 
only  tends  to  destroy  all  efiect  of 
space  and  elevation;  and  does  not 
harmonise  with  the  architectural 
lines  of  the  structure.  The  stone 
balustrade  also  along  the  top  of  the 
church  was  forced  upon  Wren,  who 
declared  emphatically  against  it,  but 
was  compelled  to  submit.  Pinidly, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
when  still  in  full  vigour,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office. 

To  this  period  belong  the  names 
of  three  Deans  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
still  sound  fikmiliar,  although  their 
works  are  now  little  read.  TiUotson, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Sherlock  occupied 
some  space  in  their  own  day,  and  are 
by  no  means  forgotten ;  and  to  Til- 
lotson  Dean  Milman  ofiers  a  tribute 
of  the  highest  praise  '  as  almost  the 
father  of  true  religious  toleration/ 
He  adds : 

The  fame  of  Tillotson  as  a  divine  and  as 
a  writer  of  English  prose  has  been  long  on 
the  wane,  yet  in  both  Tillotson  made  aa 
epoch.  For  a  long  period  religion  in  Eng- 
land had  been  a  conflict  of  passions.     The 
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passion  of  Puritanism  had' trinmphed,  but 
Its  triumph  had  led  to  anarchy ;  the  High 
Church  passion  then  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  in  its  vengeance  was  striving  to  trample 
out  the  undying  embers  of  Puritanism,  and 
both  these  old  antagonists  were  vying  with 
each  otber  in  mortal  strife  with  the  passion 
of  invading  Bomanism.  Worse  than  all, 
there  was  a  passion  dominant  in  the  court 
of  Charles  U.  for  the  most  reckless  pro- 
fligacy, which,  long  prevalent  in  practice, 
had  now  begun  to  form  itself  into  a  theoiy 
hostile  to  all  religion.  Tillotson  seated 
himself,  unimpassioned  and  with  perfect 
self-poosession,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fray. 
He  did  not  absolutely  decline  all  contro- 
versy (one,  indeed,  was  inevitable).  Dis- 
tinct, unhesitating,  imwavering  in  his  re- 
pudiation of  all  Roman  tenets,  Tillotson 
maintained  even  towards  Home  a  calm, 
grave,  argumentative  tone,  unusual  in  those 
times.  Tillotson  had  the  ambition  of  estab- 
lishing in  the  weary,  worn-out,  distracted, 
perplexed  mind  and  heart  of  England  a 
Christianity  of  calm  reason,  of  pLiin,  prac- 
tical English  good  sense.  It  was  a  pious, 
a  noble  attempt,  and  met  with  only  partial 
success ;  success  perhaps  greater  after  his 
death  than  during  his  lifetime.  Success  he 
roust  undoubtedly  have  met  with,  for  in  his 
day  no  preacher  was  so  popular  as  Tillot- 
son ;  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  imme- 
diate influence,  the  court,  which  now 
assumed  a  character  of  dignified  decency 
in  Queen  Haiy,  might  seem  to  display 
the  high  ideal  of  Tillotson's  Christianity. 
The  Dutch  Calvinism  of  William,  who 
was  fully  occupied  in  war  and  state  aflSiirs, 
was  quiescent  and  unobtrusive.  The  High 
Church  passions,  if  tamed  and  quelled  to 
a  certain  extent,  did  not  repress  altogether 
their  sullen  animosity.  To  some,  TiUotson 
— profoundly  religious,  unimpeachable  as 
to  his  belief  in  all  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  looking  to  the  fruits 
lather  than  the  dogmas  of  the  gospel — 
guilty  of  candour,  of  hearing  both  sides  of 
a  question,  and  dwelling,  if  not  exclusively 
at  least  chiefly,  on  the  Christian  life — ^the 
sober,  une^cited.  Christian  life — ^was  Arian, 
Soeinian,  Deist,  Atheist. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
a  very  great  name  in  English  theo- 
logy was  connected  with  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  when  for  sixteen  years 
it  was  occupied  by  Butler,  to  whom 
his  recent  successor  gives  palmary 
commendation,  as  one  of  whom  that 
place  may  well  be  proud,  as  well  as 
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the  Church  and  philosophic  litera- 
ture of  England.  A  list  of  bishops 
in  the  latter  half  of  this  century, 
otherwise  of  no  especial  distinction, 
closes  with  Lowth  and  Porteous, 
the  latter  dwelling  in  the  personal 
memory  of  Dean  Milman,  from  his 
youthful  recollections  of  a  voice  of 
singular  beauty  of  tone,  and  classed 
by  him  with  the  voices  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  Madlle.  Mars  and  William 
Wilberforce. 

Returning,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
fabric  itself  and  its  present  contents, 
the  remainder  of  the  *  Annals*  must 
be  very  briefly  noticed.  St.  Paul's 
has  received  within  the  last  three 
generations,  many  of  our  illustrious 
dead.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  waa 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  artists. 
Nelson  and  Wellington  sleep  there* 
with  many  other  gallant  sailors  and 
soldiers  of  England.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  there,  but  only  in  effigy.  The 
statue  of  Howard  the  philanthropist, 
was  the  first  erected  within  the 
cathedral.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  in  general  that  the  sculptures 
erected  by  Parliament  in  honour  of 
distinguished  public  servants,  or  by 
the  admiration  of  private  friends, 
are  worthy  of  the  building  in  which 
they  are  placed ;  and  we  may  turn 
with  more  satisfaction  to  the  efforts 
recently  made  and  still  in  progress, 
to  render  the  arrangements  and  orna- 
ments of  the  interior  more  congruoua 
with  its  glorious  architecture  and 
sacred  objects. 

We  would  call  particular  atten-^ 
tion  to  the  statement  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  the  present  surveyor  to 
the  fabric,  explaining  the  general 
scheme  for  the  decoration  and  com« 
pletion  of  the  interior,  and  contained 
mthe  appendix  to  thepresent  volume. 
All  will  sympathise  with  what  is 
being  done  to  make  the  cathedral 
what  it  should  be,  and  some  may 
perhaps  be  induced  to  give  sub* 
stantial  help  to  the  good  work. 
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A  LETTER   FROM  A  HEBMITAQE. 


TO  my  mind  the  yellowing  falling 
leaves  of  October  are  not,  as 
they  are  to  many  minds,  utterly 
mournful.  The  sharp  autujnnal 
frost,  which  sweeps  away  the  gar- 
niture of  summer,  discloses  the 
treasures  of  winter.  Behind  her 
leafy  veil  Nature  has  been  hard  at 
work.  Through  the  animation  of 
spring,  through  the  gaiety  of  sum- 
mer, she  has  felt  dimly  that  the 
cold  airs  and  the  dark  days  of 
December  would  surely  come,  and 
the  prudent  housewife  has  not 
wasted  her  substance,  like  a  spend- 
thrift, in  riotous  living.  Her  rustic 
granaries  are  prepared,  and  now  in 
October,  as  the  leaves  fall  away,  as 
the  curtain  draws  up,  we  see  that 
they  are  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
hawthorn,  the  holly,  and  the  rowan 
are  brilliant  with  berries.  Dark 
rich  grape-like  clusters  weigh  down 
the  elder  bushes.  In  the  stillest 
days  the  uncupped  acorns  fall  in 
showers,  and  beneath  the  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees  the  ripe  nuts 
litter  the  grass.  Night  and  morn- 
ing the  field-mice  and  the  squirrels 
are  busy  among  the  fallen  fruit — 
for  they  know  that  winter  is  near. 

Yet,  even  to  the  most  cheerftd 
minds,  a  pensive  sentiment  lingers 
about  the  autumnal  days,  and  this 
is  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
works  which  Mr.  Morris  has 
written.  True  sorrow  is  sharply 
bitter ;  but  there  is  a  mood  of  mind 
which  is  sorrowful  in  form,  and  yet 
in  substance  is  hardly  so.  It  is  the 
mood  of  the  man  who  recognises 
the  tragic  conditions  and  limita- 
tions of  human  life,  but  who  recog- 
nises them  as  inevitable,  universal, 
not  to  be  subdued  nor  escaped  from, 
but  to  be  accepted  and  made  the 
best  of.  This  is  the  key-note  of 
Jason  and  The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Jason,  in  the  flush  of  his  tnum- 


phant  youth,  hears  a&r  off  the 
inevitable  *  Vale '  : 

But  thought  when  sixty  years  are  gone,  at 

most^ 
Then  must  all  pleasure  and  all  pain  be  lost; 
Although  my  name,  indeed,  be  cast  about 
From  ball  to  temple,  amid  son«;  and  shoot ; 
So  let  me  now  be  merry  with  the  rest 

And  the  song  of  the  sleeplesa 
Hesperides  bears  the  same  burden: 

Neither  from  us  shall  wisdom  go 
To  fill  the  hungering  hearts  of  men. 
Lest  to  them  three  score  years  and  ten 
Come  but  to  seem  a  little  day, 
Once  given,  taken  soon  away. 
Nay  rather  let  them  find  their  life 
Bitter  and  sweet,  fulfilled  of  strife, 
Bestless  with  hope,  vain  with  regret, 
Trembling  with  fear,  most  strangely  set 
'Twixt  memory  and  forgetfulness ; 
So  more  shall  joy  be,  troubles  less. 
And  surely  when  all  this  is  past. 
They  shall  not  want  their  rest  at  last 

And  the  testimony  of  history  is  the 

same : 

! 
Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
In  the  hot  sun  and  summer  air. 
The  snow  drift  and  the  driving  rain, 
That  image  stood,  with  little  pain. 
For  twice  a  hundred  years  and  ten ; 
While  many  a  band  of  striving  men 
Were  driven  betwixt  woe  and  mirth 
Swiftly  across  the  weary  earth 
From  nothing  unto  dark  nothing; 
And  many  an  emperor  and  king, 
Passing  with  glory  or  with  shame, 
Left  little  record  of  his  name. 
And  no  remembrance  of  the  face 
Once  watched  with  awe  for  gifts  or  grace. 
Fear  little  then,  I  counsel  you, 
What  any  son  of  man  can  do  ; 
Because  a  log  of  wood  will  last 
While  many  a  life  of  man  goes  past^ 
And  all  is  over  in  short  space. 

Nor  can  Love  itself  escape  the  com- 
mon universal  law, — as  is  thus 
exquisitely  set  forth : 

Love  while  yo  may ;  if  twain  grow  into  one 
'Tis  for  a  little  whil« ;  the  time  goes  by ; 
No  hatred  'twixt  the  pair  of  friends  doth  lie. 
No  troubles  break  their  hearts — and  yet  and 
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How  eould  it  be  ?  we  strove  not  to  forget ; 
Bather  in  vain  to  that  old  time  we  clung, 
It!  hopes  and  wishes  .rotind  our  hearts  we 

hung, 
We  played  old  parts,  we  used  old  names — 

in  vain, 
We  go  oar  ways,  and  twain  once  more  are 

twain; 
Let  pass — at  latest  when  we  came  to  die 
Thus  shall  the  &shion  of  the  world  go  by. 

But  tbe6<*,  while  still  at  brightest  lovers 

flame  burned. 
Were  glad  indeed,  as  towards    Seriphos 

turned 
Bright  shone  Uieir  gilded  prow  against  the 

sun. 

This  acquiescent  mood  of  mind, 
this  unhopeful  submission  to  an 
ineyitable  doom,  has  little  in  com* 
mon  with  the  devout  submission  of 
the  believer  who  holds  that  in 
Christ  he  subdues  death,  and  in- 
herits a  life  in  heaven,  which  is  the 
reward  of  that  victory.  Tet  one 
does  not  require  to  be  like  Keats, 
*  a  Ghreek  himself/  nor  like  Morris, 
a  true  interpreter  of  the  antique, 
to  understand  the  feeling;  for, 
though  specifically  Greek  and 
Pagan,  the  mood  is  human.  It 
found,  however,  its  noblest  and 
most  characteristio  expression  in 
the  tragic  poetry  of  the  Greeks. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied,'  Mr.  Arnold 
observes,    *that  the   Greek  tragic 
forms,  idthough  not  the  only  pos- 
sible  tragic  forms,  satisfy  in  the 
most  peifect  manner,  some  of  the 
most  urgent  demands  of  the  human 
spirit.     If,  on   the  one  hand,  the 
human  spirit  demands  variety  and 
the  widest  possible  range,  it  equally 
demands,  on  the  other  hand,  depth 
and   concentration  in  its  impres- 
sions.    Powerful  thought  and  emo- 
tion, flowing  in  strongly  marked 
channels,  make  a  stronger  impres- 
sion:   this   is  the    reason  why  a 
metrical  form  is  a  more  effective 
vehicle  for   them  than  prose :   in 
prose  there  is  more  freedom,  but, 
in  the  metrical  form,  the  very  limit 
gives   a  sense  precision  and  em- 
phasis.     This   sense   of   emphatic 
distinctness    in     our     impressions 
rises,  as  the  thought  and  emotion 


swell  higher  and  higher,  without 
overflowing  their  boundaanes,  to  a 
lofty  sense  of  the  mastery  of  the 
huQian  spirit  over  its  own  stormiest 
agitations;  and  this,  again,  con- 
ducts us  to  a  state  of  feeUng  which 
it  is  the  highest  aim  of  tragedy  to 
produce,  to  a  sentiment  of  sublime 
acquiescence  in  the  course  of  fate, 
and  in  the  dispensations  of  human 
Hfe.' 

Mr.  Arnold  in  Merope  attempted 
to  reproduce  these  forms.     Merope 
was  a  failure,  as  every  poem  must 
be  where  the  author  forgets  that  it 
is  the  wide  human  feeling,  and  not 
the  local  (Greek  or  other)  expres- 
sion which  is  the  permanent  thing. 
And  the  failure  in  Merope  was  more 
conspicuous  for  two  reasons:  (i), 
by  reason  of  the   severity  of  the 
form,   and   (2)   by  reason    of   its 
unsuitableness  to  the  artistic  tem- 
perament of  the  author.   *  Powerful 
thought    and  emotion  flowing    in 
strongly  marked  channels  ms^e  a 
stronger    impression :  '    which    is 
true :  but  then  the  deep  lines  and 
furrows   must  be  filled,    A  mere 
rivulet  flowing  through  a  gigantic 
arch  does  not  produce  a  strong  im- 
pression;   a  rivulet  and  a  slight 
rustic  arch,  being  more  in  keeping, 
produce  a  much  stronger.     And, 
moreover,  this  classic  severity  of 
form  was   quite  unsuited  to   Mr. 
Arnold's  genius.     Mr.   Arnold,    if 
one  of  the  most  sensitive,  flexible, 
and  tender,  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  fitful  and  wayward  of 
critics.     The  necessity  of  adhering 
closely  to  a  rieid  model  must  have 
been  a  veritable  bondage  to  a  man 
whose  own  excellence  and  whose 
estimate  of   excellence    in    others 
depends  so  entirely  upon  the  mood 
of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Morris  on  the  other  hand 
has  been  comparatively  successful 
in  his  presentation  of  Greek  life  and 
feeling.  Careless  of  the  Greek  form 
he  has  striven  to  reproduce  the 
Greek  sentiment.  Mr.  Arnold  se- 
lected whak  may  be  called  a  purely 
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human  incident  or  sitnation,  and 
yet  he  failed  to  throw  any  true 
living  interest  into  it  or  around  it. 
He  was  muzzled,  his  hands  were 
tied.  Whereas  Mr.  Morris  tra- 
verses in  the  most  unreserved  way, 
with  a  most  audacious  simplicity, 
the  whole  field  of  Greek  life  and 
belief — ^gods  and  goddesses  included, 
— and  yet  he  never  fails  to  please  and 
entertain.  The  Ghreek  sentiment  fits 
naturally  into  his  mind,  and  it  con- 
stantly manifests  itself  in  the  most 
quaint,  informal,  unexpected  ways. 
His  imagination  clothes  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Greek  mythology- 
how  dry  become  to  most  of  us. 
Heaven  only  knows — as  a  Greek 
poet  might  have  clothed  them. 

In  Mr.  Morris's  treatment  of  the 
antique  supernatural — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  narrative  of  Jove's 
visit  to  Danae — ^there  is  a  union  of 
delicate  suggestion  and  clearly 
defined  form,  which  is  very  effec- 
tive. The  interest  of  the  story  is 
substantially  human ;  but  the  gods 
yet  mix  with  men.  It  was  a  time, 
in  his  own  words, 

When  man  might  hope  to  see 
Some  earthly  image  of  Divinity, 
And  yet  not  die,  but  strengthened  by  the 

sight, 
Cast  fear  away,  and  go  from  might  to  might, 
Until  to  godlike  life,  thoneh  short,  he  came 
Amidst  all  losses  winning  hope  of  fame, 
Nor  losing  joy  the  while  his  life  should  *dure, 
For  that  ut  least  his  valiant  strife  made  sure, 
That  still  in  place  of  dreamy,  youthful  hope, 
With  slow  decay  and  certain  death  could 

cope. 

That  outworn  Greek  fable  comes 
somehow  fresh  and  vivid  from  his 
pen.  There  are  not  many  touches, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  characteristically 
modem.  It  is  not  an  alien  who 
composes  these  Pagan  stories — ^it  is 
a  denizen  of  the  world,  as  it  then 
existed,  and  who  sees  no  difficulty 
in  the  Immortals  coming  down  and 
holding  intercourse  with  mortals. 
For,  as  they  issue  from  his  imagi- 
nation, the  radiance,  the  effulgence 
of  an  immortal  manhood  is  all  that 
distinguishes  rnem  from  men.     A 


fine  Olympian  air  may  move  the 
curls  of  the  apparent  god,  yet  at 
best  they  are  only  men  and  women, 
with  a  daintier  step,  "with  a  grander 
air.  Venus  and  Juno  are  not 
further  apart  from  Psyche  and 
Alcestis  than  the  line  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Versailles  in  its  palmy 
days  were  from  the  peasant  women 
of  France. 

The  introduction  of  the  Immortals 
into  his  story  by  Mr.  Morris  is 
always  managed  with  a  subtle  sense 
of  propriety,  and  the  ladies,  in  par- 
ticular, come  and  go  like  the  dain- 
tiest of  coquettes.  Some  slight  na- 
tural touch  too  is  commonly  added, 
which  adds  to  the  credibility  of 
the  manifestation, — as  when,  before 
the  Centaur  appears,  the  awe-struck 
messenger  hears  the  sound  of  echo- 
ing hoofs  through  the  greenwood. 
The  sturdy  boy  listens  at  night  to 
the  hunting  of  Diana  : 

But  in  the  night  time  once  did  Jason  wake^ 
And  seem  to  see  the  moonlit  branches  shake 
With  huge  \inwonted  clamour  of  the  chaser 
Then  up  he  sprung,  but  ere  he  went  one  p&c» 
Unto  the  cave's  mouth,  Cheiron  raised  his 

arm 
And  drew  him  back  and  said :  *  Surely  no 

charm 
Thou  hast,  my  son,  against  Diana's  sight 
Who  over  Pelion  goes  abroad  this  night.^ 

Then  Jason  lay  and  trembled,  while  the 

sound 
Grew  louder  through  the  moonlit  woods 

around, 
And  died  off  slowly,  going  toward  the  sea 
Leaving  the  fern  owl  wailing  mournfully. 

Juno  comes  as  a  maid  with  girt-up 
gown  and  sandalled  feet : 

Thereafter  wandering  lonely  did  he  meet 
A  maid  with  girt-up  gown  and  sandalled  feet. 
Who  joyously  through  flowering  grass  didgo. 
Holding  within  her  hand  an  unstrung  bow : 
And  setting  eyes  on  her  he  thought  indeed 
This  must  be  she  that  made  Actseon  bleed; 
For  certes  ere  that  day  he  had  not  seen 
Within  that  wild,  one  made  so  like  a  queen. 


Then  Jason  fell  a-trembling,  and  to  him 
Thetall  green  stems  grew  wavering  aod  dim ; 
And  when  a  fresh  gust  of  the  morning  breex^ 
Came  murmuring  along  the  forest  trees. 
And  woke  him  as  fh>m  dreaming,  all  alone 
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He  6tood,  and  «}th  no  farewell  ^illo  was  gone 
lieaving  no  traces  of  her  dainty  feet: 
But  through  the  leaves  ambrosial  odours 
sweet 
Yet  floated  as  he  turned  to  leaye  the  place. 

Apollo  leaves  Admetus  on  tte  hill- 
side : 

He  ceased,  but  ere  the  golden  tongue  was 

still. 
An  odorous  mist  had  stolen  up  the  hill, 
And  to  Admetus  first  the  god  grew  dim, 
And  then  was  but  a  lovely  voice  to  him, 
And  then  at  last  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest 
And  a  fresh  wind  blew  lightly  from  the  west, 
Over  the  hill  top,  and  no  soul  was  there ; 
But  the  sad  dying  autumn  field  flowers  fair, 
Rustled  dry  leaves  about  the  windy  place 
Where  even  now  had  been  the  godlike  face, 
And  in  their  midst  the  brass-bound  quiver 
lay. 

The  fays  quit  the  bedside  of  the 
new-born  Ogier : 

She  turned,  and  even  as  they  came  they 

passed 
From  out  the  place,  and  reached  the  gate 

at  last 
That  oped  before  their  feet,  and  speedily 
They  gained  the  edges  of  the  murmuring  sea. 
And  as  they  stood  in  silence,  gazing  there 
Oat  to  the  west,  they  vanished  into  air. 
I  know  not  how,  nor  whereto  they  returned. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  the  stories 
is  that  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and 
€ach  of  the  characters  is  delineated 
with  delicate  skill.  Cupid  is  sent 
by  his  mother  to  undo  the  too  beau- 
tiful Psyche.  This  is  how  they 
meet  for  the  first  time : 

So  soon  the  rustle  of  his  wings  'gan  stir 
Her  looser  folds  of  raiment,  ana  the  hair 
Spread  wide  upon  the  grass  and  daisies  fair, 
Aa  Love  cast  down  his  eyes  with  a  half 

smile, 
Oodlike  and  cruel:  that  faded  in  a  while, 
And  lung  he  stxKxl  aboro  her  hidden  eyes 
With  red  lips  parted  in  a  god's  surprise, 

Then  very  Lore  knelt  down  beside  the  maid 
And  on  her  breast  a  hand  unfelt  he  laid, 
And  drew  the  gown  from  off  her  little  feet. 
And  set  his  fair  cheek  to  her  shoulder  sweet, 
And  kissed  her  lips  that  knew  of  no  love  yet. 
And  wondered  if  his  heart  would  e'er  forget 
The  perfect  arm  that  o'er  her  body  lay. 

Psyche  is  the  very  soul  of  love : 

Fair  were  they,  and  each  seemed  a  glorious 

queen, 
WiUi  all  that  wondrous  daintiness  beseen. 


I)ut  Pi^ychc  clad  in  gown  of  dusky  blue 
Little  adorned,  with  deep  grey  eyes  that 

knew 
The  hidden  marvels  of  Love's  holy  fire. 
Seemed  like  the  soul  of  innocent  desire 
Shut  from  the  mocking  world. 

And  the  sweet,  cruel  goddess  who 
pursues  her  is  pitilessly  fair : 

But  while  beneath  the  many  moving  feet 
The  small  crushed  flowers  sent  up  their 

odours  sweet, 
Above  sat  Venus,  calm  and  very  fair. 
Her  white  limbs  bared  of  all  her  golden  hair. 
Into  her  heart  all  wrath  cast  back  again. 
As  on  the  terror  and  the  helpless  pain 
She  gazed  with  gentle  eyes,  and  unmoved 

smile : 
Such  as  in  Cyprus,  the  fair  blossomed  isle. 
When  on  the  altar  in  the  summer  night 
They  pile  the  roses  up  for  her  delight. 
Men  see  within  their  hearts,  and  long  that 

they 
Unto  her  very  body  there  might  pray. 

But  she  being  gone,  one  moment  pensively 
The  goddess  did  the  distant  hills  behold, 
Then  bade  her  girls  bind  up  her  hair  of  gold. 
And  veil  her  breast,  the  very  forge  of  love, 
With  raiment  that  no  earthly  shuttle  wove, 
And  'gainst  the  liard  earth  arm  her  lovely 

feet; 
Then  she  went  forth,  some  shepherd  king  to 

meet 
Deep  in  the  hollow  of  a  shaded  vale. 
To  make  his  woes  a  long  enduring  tale. 

All  this  is  eminently  subtle, 
graceful,  and  suggestive  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  nearly  the  whole  of 
these  representations  much  of  the 
eflTect  is  due  to  the  patient  skill 
with  which  true  and  simple  natural 
surroundings  are  associated  with 
*  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion.' 

There  is,  it  may  be,  *  a  modem 
touch  '  sometimes  observable  in  the 
manner  of  treatment, — the  bare  out- 
line of  the  old  story  is  retained,  but 
it  is  so  treated  as  to  suggest  some- 
thing more  than  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  first  story-teller.  Thus  in  the 
race  of  Atalanta  the  cold  swift- 
footed  virgin  is  ultimately  defeated 
through  her  eagerness  to  possess 
the  coveted  golden  apples ;  but  Mr. 
Morris  subtly  indicates  another 
cause  of  defeat — she  has  gathered 
the  apples  and  is  nearing  the  goal 
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^hen  she  succumbs  to  love.     Love 
is  the  victor : 

Nop  did  she  rest,  bnt  turned  about  to  ^rin 
Once  more,  an  unblest  woful  victory — 
And  yet — and  yet — why  does  her  breath 

begin 
To  flail  her,  and  her  feet  drag  heavily  ? 
Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if  far  or  nigh 
The  goal  is  ?    Why  do  her  grey  eyes  grow 

dim? 
Why  do  those  tremors  run  through  every 

limb? 

She  spreads  her  arms  abroad  some  stay 
to  find 
Else  must  she  fall,  indeed,  and  findeth  this, 
A  strong  man's  arms  about  her  body  twined. 
Nor  may  she  shudder  now  to  feel  his  kiss, 
So  wrapped  she  is  in  new  unbroken  bliss ; 
Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath  won. 
She  weeps  glad  tears  for  all  her  glory  done. 

Notwithstanding  the  unquestion- 
able beauty  of  Mr.  Morris's  Greek 
studies — ^human  and  divine — it  does 
not  .appear  to  me  that  they  go  far 
to  support  Mr.  Arnold's  oft  re- 
peated proposition  that  a  modem 
poet  may  fitly,  most  fitly  indeed, 
select  a  classic  subject.  *  It  will 
hardly  be  said,'  he  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems,  Hhat  the  European  mind, 
since  Voltaire,  has  much  more 
affiniiy  with  the  times  of  Macbeth 
than  with  those  of  (Edipus.  As 
modems,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have 
no  longer  any  direct  affinity  with 
the  circumstances  and  feelings  of 
either :  as  individuals,  we  are  at- 
tracted towards  this  or  that  per- 
sonage, we  have  a  capacity  of 
imagining  him,  irrespective  of  his 
times,  solely  according  to  a  law  of 
personal  sympathy  :  and  those  sub- 
jects for  which  we  feel  this  personal 
attraction  most  strongly,  we  may 
hope  to  treat  most  successftilly. 
Prometheus  or  Joan  of  Arc,  Char- 
lemagne or  Agamemnon — one  of 
these  is  not  really  nearer  to  us  now 
than  another ;  each  can  be  made 
present  only  by  an  act  of  poetic 
imagination;  but  this  man's  ima- 
gination has  an  affinity  for  one  of 
them,  and  that  man's  for  another.' 

Now,   what  I  maintain  is  that 
Macbeiii  is  better  suited  for  the 


modem  artist  than  (Edipus,  and 
this  simply  because  Macbeth  be- 
longs to  the  modem  Christian  and 
(Edipus  to  the  antique  Pagan  worlds 

1  St.  The  impression  produced  up- 
on the  mind  by  Florence  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  produced 
by  Bome.  I  find  among  some  notes, 
made  in  the  former  city  many  years 
ago,  one  which  brings  out  the  con- 
trast which  I  wish  to  enforce.  *  In 
the  one  you  trace  the  footprints  of 
a  massive  and  barbarous  people, 
whom  you  do  not  love,  who  have  no 
living  relation  to  you,  nor  the  age  in 
which  you  live,  nor  the  people  with 
whom  you  mix ;  in  the  other,  the- 
glow  has  not  passed  from  the  cheeky 
the  lustre  from  the  eye,  the  elo- 
quence from  the  lip;  this  great 
Tuscan  republic  once  formed  a  part 
of  our  modem  European  polity? 
she  spoke  to  men  as  we  have  been 
taught  to  speak,  her  poets,  her 
students,  her  artists,  came  into  di- 
rect contact  with  ourselves,  and 
with  that  society  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  form,  and  which 
we  are  privileged  to  protect.  Ho- 
ratius,and  the  battles  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  death  of  Caesar,  are  classical 
tales  which  the  schoolboy  may  con- 
strue; the  contemporaries  of  the 
Albizzi  are  still  represented  in  our 
practical  politics ;  the  honours  which 
they  conferred  are  still  borne  by  our 
nobility  ;  the  wars  they  waged  still 
influence  the  territorial  distribution 
of  European  power.  The  frigid  Ro- 
man could  not  appreciate  the  cul- 
ture of  our  social,  the  large  freedom 
of  our  intellectual,  the  wise  re- 
straints of  our  spiritual  life ;  while 
for  many  of  the  ideas,  which  gave  it 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  value, 
modem  society  is  indebted  to  the 
free  republics  of  Italy.' 

2nd.  Even  more  marked  than  th» 
contrast  of  political  sentiment  is  the 
contrast  of  spiritual  tone — the  con- 
trast  between  the  calmness  of  the 
ancient  world  and  the  agitation  of 
men  who  have  exchanged  a  limited 
but  exquisite  and  majestic  simplicity 
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of  motive  and  expression  for  the  bur- 
den of  spiritual  life,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  illimitable  needs.  I  dwelt 
folly  on  this  aspect  of  the  contrast 
in  an  article  published  in  this  Ma- 
gazine in  ]866  (The  Laws  and 
Functions  of  Criticism)  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  now  what  I 
said  then  ;  but  to  my  mind  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Arnold,  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Morris,  supply  conclusive  proof 
that  '  the  modem  European  mind 
since  Voltaire  has  more  affinity  with 
the  times  of  Macbeth  than  with 
those  of  (Edipus.*  None  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  Greek  stories  come  so 
near  to  us  as  his  Trisirami  and  Isuelt, 
t^e  most  perfect  of  his  earlierpoems ; 
and  in  his  latest  there  is  a  warmth  of 
sentiment  and  of  colouring  when  he 
portrays, — 

Some  grey  crusading  knight  austere 

Who  bore  Saint  Louis  company 
Who  came  home  hart  to  death  and  here 

Landed  to  die : 
Some  youthfdl  troubadour  whose  tongue 
Fiird  £urope  once  with  his  love-pain, 
Who  here  outwearied  sunk,  and  sung 

His  dying  strain ; 
Some  girl  who  here  from  castle-bower, 
With  furtive  step  and  cheek  of  flame, 
TPwixt  myrtle-hedges  all  in  flower 

By  moonlight  came 
To  meet  her  pimte-loTei's  ship 

And  from  the  waye-luss'd  marble  stair 
Beekon'd  him  on,  with  qaiyering  lip 
And  unbound  hair ; — 

which  we  miss  when  ho  is  engaged 
with  the  heroes  and  philosophers  of 
the  pagan  world.  One  moiety  of 
Ths  Earthly  Fa/radise  is  occupied 
with  mediseval  legend,  the  other 
with  Greek  fable.  I  have  spoken 
highly  of  Mr.  Morris's  Greek  stories ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that, 
exquisite  though  they  are,  they  lie 
in  many  respects  apart  from  us ;  that 
there  is  a  fancifulness  even  in  their 
sorrow  (sorrow  being,  as  Arthur 
Hallam  once  said,  the  deepest  thing 
in  our  nature)  which  prevents  them 
from  appealing  to  our  profoundest 
Bjnnpathies.  In  his  Scandinavian, 
on  the  other  band,  we  feel  that  we 
are  dealing  with  our  own  ancestors, 
and  that  tiiiere  is  to  us  a  root  of  reality 


even  in  their  most  grotesque  super- 
stitions. These  superstitions  are  the 
outcome  of  the  northern  imagina- 
tion, and  we  acknowledge  that  there 
is  an  affinity  between  them  and  our- 
selves ;  that  they  are  the  rudimen- 
tary beginnings  of  our  own  spiritual 
life — the  seed  from  which  this  har- 
vest has  sprung.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that,  in  so  far  as  'affinity  of 
mind '  is  concerned,  Macbeth,  nay, 
even  the  Arthurian  romance,  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  are  better 
adapted  for  modem  European  treat- 
ment than  CEdipus,  Prometheus,  or 
the  most  picturesque  '  bits '  of  an- 
tique fable. 

But,  after  all,  whatsoever  he 
treats,  the  main  point  is  that  the 
man  should  be  a  poet,  and  this  Mr. 
Morris  undoubtedly  is. 

The  first  work  of  William  Morris, 
The  Defence  of  Ouineverej  and  other 
Poems,  was  dedicated  to  a  great 
though  little  known  artist :  *  To 
my  firiend  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti, 
Painter,  I  dedicate  these  poems.' 
The  earliest  work  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  bore  the  same 
name  :  '  Afiectionately  inscribed  to 
Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti.'  Mr.  Ros- 
setti's  translations  from  the  Italian 
poets  are  well  known  to  all  lovers 
of  poetry.  They  are  the  most  truth- 
ful of  transcripts,  and  yet  manifest 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  imagi- 
native originality.  To  that  work 
an  announcement  was  appended 
which  excited  eager  expectation: 
*  Shortly  will  be  published,  Dante  in 
Verona,  amd  other  Poems,  by  D.  G. 
Bossetti.'  Ton  years  have  elapsed, 
and  the  work  is  still  unpublished. 
It  is  said  that  an  accident  befel  the 
manuscript;  but  surely,  from  the 
rough  drafts  that  Mr.  Bossetti  must 
possess,  the  poems  might  even  yet 
be  recovered  and  put  together. 
Even  in  this  prolific  age  the  world 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  volume  which 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  its  poetic  litera- 
ture. At  all  events,  Mr.  Bossetti's 
painted  works  are  in  existence :  and 
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until  these  are  brought  together, 
and  publicly  exhibited,  the  English 
lovers  of  art  will  not  rightly  under- 
stand that  one  of  the  most  con- 
summate colourists  since  Titian  is 
at  this  moment  at  work  among  us. 

Mr.  Morris's  early  work  was  not 
unfrequently  incoherent  and  inar- 
tistic. But  even  the  pieces  that 
were  most  open  to  observation  con- 
tained passages  that  were  written 
with  singular  directness,  simplicity, 
and  sweetness.  And  occasionally 
the  lyrics  were  quite  in  shape — that 
is  to  say,  a  single  sentiment  or  situa- 
tion was  firmly  grasped,  and  worked 
out  consistently  to  the  finish :  every 
adventitious  ornament,  everything 
that  was  not  vital,  being  almost 
sternly  rejected. 

Jason  and  The  Earthly  Faradise 
are  narrative  poems — stories  such 
as  Chaucer  wrote,  such  as  any  early 
wandering  minsh*el  or  story-teller 
might  have  related.  How  far  has 
Mr.  Morris  succeeded  in  this  ad- 
venture? We  shall,  perhaps,  be 
best  able  to  consider  this  question 
if  we  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  the  early  narrative  poets 
worked.  An  old  minstrel  or  story- 
teller unconsciously  obeyed  some  of 
the  highest  tenets  or  requirements 
of  art. 

1.  He  required  to  attain  an  ex- 
ceptionally vivid  conception  of  the 
scene  and  the  circumstances;  to 
have  them  visibly  before  his  mind's 
eye ;  to  see  them  afar  off*,  or  near, 
as  the  story  progressed.  With- 
out this  pictorial  conception,  it 
was  vain  to  expect  that  in  the 
rapidity  of  composition  and  narra- 
tion he  could  seize  the  picturesque 
point  of  view  clearly,  and  make  his 
hearers  see  it  as  he  saw  it. 

2.  He  required  to  cultivate  a 
simple  and  idiomatic  style — to  speak 
a  language  that  would  be  easily 
intelligible  to  a  primitive  audience. 

3.  He  required  to  keep  the  ruling 
principle  or  sentiment  of  the  narra- 
tive distinctly  in  view  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  have  one. 


4.  He  required  to  avoid  all  ip- 
relevancies — in  other  words,  to  keep 
close  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
Without  a  certain  consecutiveness 
in  his  argument,  the  difficulties  of 
memory  would  be  perilously  in- 
creased. 

5.  Yet  this  consecutiveness  was 
quite  consistent  with  a  certain  gar- 
rulity. He  might  linger  over  cer- 
tain unimportant  and  subsidiary 
links  in  the  narrative  while  the  next 
strong  effective  point  was  shapiog 
itself  in  his  mind — so  distinctly 
that,  when  he  came  to  it,  he  could 
instantaneously,  and  without  hesi- 
tation, drive  it  home.  Orators  and 
public  speakers  know  that  these 
mental  processes  are  familiar  to 
every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  an  audience  effectively 
and  readily. 

6.  Simply  discursive,  as  a  rule, 
yet  there  were  times  when  the  min- 
strel's craft  demanded  that  its  pro- 
fessor should  be  a  man  of  true 
imaginative  power.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  strong  natural  interest 
attaching  to  a  great  action,  or  a 
great  passion,  lightens  the  labour  of 
the  poet  who  chooses  it  for  a  theme. 
The  observation  is  only  partially 
true.  Great  actions  and  passions 
may  stimulate  a  great  writer :  but 
they  are  apt  to  depress  and  paralyse 
a  man  of  inferior  capacity.  He  can- 
not breathe  freely  in  that  rare  atmo- 
sphere, and  he  returns  with  eager- 
ness to  the  familiar  life  and  the 
homely  surroundings  of  the  plain. 
Among  these  the  minstrel's  path 
for  the  most  part  lay ;  for  the  most 
part,  but  not  invariably :  he  needed 
at  times  to  use  the  weapons  which 
the  imagination  alone  can  wield. 

7.  Finally,  the  conditions  of  his 
trside  made  it  expedient,  if  not  im- 
perative, that  he  should  have  some 
command  over  poetry  in  its  purest 
form — the  occasional  introduction 
of  a  lyric  being  adapted  not  merely 
to  interrupt  the  monotony  of  nar- 
rative, but  to  give  adequate  and 
harmonious    exprt^ssion  to   certain 
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profound  and  excited  moods  of 
passion. 

Let  ns  see  now  how  far  Mr. 
Morris's  poetiy  reaches  this  stan- 
dard,—how  far  it  falls  short  of  it. 

I.  It  has  been  observed  by  more 
iban  one  critic  that  an  inordinate 
b?e  for  colour  characterises  the 
iDodon  poet.  The  charge  is  to  some 
extent  true.  The  love  of  colour  may 
he  carried  to  excess :  in  the  painter 
who,  sednced  by  its  skin-deep  splen- 
dour, neglects  the  true  character  or 
SDAtomj  of  his  subject ;  in  the  poet 
who  fails  to  seize  the  imaginative  or 
btellectual  impression  which  the 
Rene  is  fitted  to  produce — ^relying 
for  his  effects  upon  verbal  richness 
and  a  lavish  vocabulary.  From  this 
tendency  Mr.  Morris  is  singularly 
free.  Bred  among  the  pre-Ra- 
phaeh'tes,  some  of  his  early  pieces, 
rt  is  true,  were  as  full  of  coloiu:  as  a 
paint-box— colour,  it  must  be  added, 
laid  on  somewhat  at  random,  as 
pe^Baphaehte  colour  used  to  be. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  lines 
p  which  hardly  a  line  escapes  with- 
^t  its  dash  of  paint : 

Midways  of  a  walled  garden 

In  the  happy  poplar  land 

Did  an  ancient  castle  stand 
With  an  old  knight  for  a  warden. 

Manj  scarlet  bricks  there  were 
I     In  its  walls,  and  old  grey  stone ; 
Otct  which  red  apples  shone 
At  the  right  time  of  the  year. 

On  the  hricks  the  green  moss  grew, 
Yellow  lichen  on  the  stone, 
Orer  which  red  apples  shone; 

little  war  that  castle  knew. 

D«p  CTeen  water  filled  the  moat, 
£ach  side  had  a  red-brick  lip, 
^»en  and  mossy  with  the  Arip 

^dew  and  rain ;  there  was  a  boat 

Of  carren  wood,  with  hangings  green 
About  the  stem :  it  was  great  bliss 
For  loTers  to  sit  there  and  kiss 

In  the  hot  summer  noons,  not  seen. 

^  qnaininess  of  this  is  not  un- 
r^«Dg;  hut  as  a  piece  of  de- 
*^ptive  painting — as  a  passage  by 
»nich  the  writer  desires  to  impress 
*  definitely  apprehended  picture 
^^  the  min^  it  is  essentially 


crude  and  unsatisfactory.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  colour  painting 
in  our  language  is  the  well  known 
verse  in  Tlie  Eve  of  St.  Ag^iea  (in 
fact,  whatever  Keats  did  always 
appears  more  and  more  miraculous 
the  more  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  produced  are  apprehended), 
in  which  Madeline  is  represented  at 
prayer,  the  moonlight  through  the 
painted  glass  stealing  across  her 
face  the  while : 

Full  on  the  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madelinc*s  fair 

breast 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven^s  grace  and 

boon: 
Rose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint. 

This  is  very  exquisite  work ;  yet 
I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  colour  of  an  object  is  that 
quality  which  inferior  art  naturally 
selects  and  most  successfully  re- 
peats, and  that  the  higher  and  more 
finely  imaginative  the  art  is,  the  less 
will  colour  be  depended  on:  the 
more  will  the  intellectual  and  imagi- 
native aspects  of  the  scene — the 
subtler  and  more  intricate  mental 
impressions — ^be  brought  into  pro- 
minence. Hyperion  is  in  this  light 
a  poem  of  a  far  higher  order  of 
merit  than  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 
The  aim  of  all  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive poetry  is  to  enable  the 
reader  to  see.  clearly  what  is  put 
before  him.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  colour  is  vitally  characteristic — 
is  the  fact  to  be  noted ;  too  com- 
monly, however,  it  veils  and  con- 
fuses what  ought  to  be  the  domi- 
nant impression.  Colour  is  the  mist 
in  which  the  unimaginative  worker 
hides  inaccurate  detail  and  feeble 
drawing. 

Whatever  Mr.  Moriis  may  once 
have  been,  he  is  now  quite  free 
from  any  improper  or  illicit  love  for 
paint.  The  descriptive  passages 
are  full  of  light  and  air,  due,  first, 
to  the  fact  that  he  sees  withpemi- ^i^ 
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nent  distinctness ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  and  domi- 
nant impression  is  firmly  and 
rapidly  seized.  Take,  as  illustrating 
what  has  now  been  said,  this  de- 
scription of  a  mountain  ride  at 
evening : 

So  as  each  thought  his  own  thoughts  still 
The  horse  began  to  breast  the  hill, 
And  still  thej  went  on  higher  ground, 
Until  as  Michael  turned  him  round 
He  saw  the  sunny  countiy-side 
Spread  out  before  him  far  and  wide, 
Cfolden  amid  its  waning  green, 
Joyous  with  varied  life  unseen. 
Meanwhile  from  side  to  side  of  them 
The  trees  began  their  way  to  hem, 
As  still  he  gazed  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  when  he  turned  back  presently 
He  saw  before  him,  like  a  wall. 
Uncounted  tree  trunks  dim  and  tall. 
Then  with  their  melancholy  sound 
The  odorous  spruce  woods  met  around 
Those  wayfarers,  and  when  he  turned 
Once  more,  far  off  the  sunlight  burned 
In  star-like  spots,  while  from  o'erhead 
Bim  twilight  through  the  boughs  was  shed. 

Observe  that  in  this  picture  (be- 
sides the  general  features  of  a  sun- 
set landscape)  the  particular  im- 
pression which  the  artist  wishes  to 
convey,  the  rampart-like  effect  of  a 
belt  of  pines,  is  felicitously  pre- 
sented in  the  lines — 

And  when  he  turned  back  presently. 
He  saw  before  him,  like  a  wall, 
Uncounted  tree  trunks  dim  and  tall. 

The  pictorialness  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  is  not  in  the  words, 
which  are  eminently  homely,  but  in 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind, 
and  no  amount  of  paint  could  have 
made  the  dominant  characteristic, 
the  getivus  loci,  so  visible  to  the 
reader. 

With  what  patient  industry,  with 
what  attentive  and  persevering  de- 
votion, with  what  admirable  exact- 
ness, Mr.  Morris  has  studied  the 
somewhat  inexplicable  world  in 
which  we  live,  every  page  of  these 
books  bears  witness.  Mere  quota- 
tion is,  in  most  cases,  a  plainly 
hopeless  business,  but  I  think  the 
reader  will  thank  me  if,  with  some 


care^  I  bring  together  a  series  of 
landscape  sketches  which,  in  their 
style,  have  seldom  been  excelled. 
Take  first,  as  specimens  of  minute 
observation,  such  lines  as  these : 

While  on  their  heads  fell  down 
The  uncupped  acorn,  and  the  long  lesxef- 
brown. 

And  while  next  mom  tht  thrushes  ran 
Their  first  course  throitgh  the  autumn  dew. 
The  gossamers  did  he  dash  through. 

The  night  wore  away 
Mid  gusts  of  wailing  wind,  the  twihght  grey 
Stole  o*er  the  sea,  and  wrought  his  wondrous 

change 
Onthings  unseen  by  night ,  by  day  not  stranye^ 
But  now  half-seen  and  strange. 

Or  in  the  beech-woods  watch  the  screaming 

jay 
Shoot  up  betwixt  the  tall  trunks,  smooth 

and  grey. 

And  then,  as  specimens  of  strong 
rapid  effective  treatment,  such  pas- 
sages as  follow : 

A  Thtjkdeb  Storm. 

So  was  it  as  the  Centaur  said ;  for  soon 
The  woods  grew  dark,  as  though  they  knew 

no  noon : 
The  thunder  growled  about  the  high  brown 

hills, 
And  the  thin  wasted  shining  summer  rills 
Grew  joyful  with  the  coming  of  the  rain. 
And  doubtfully  was  shifting  every  vane 
On  the  town  spires,  with  changing  gusts  of 

wind; 
Till  came  the  storm-blast,  furious  and  blind, 
Twixt  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  drove 

back 
The  light  sea  breeze :  then  waxed  the  hesTens 

black 
Until  the  lightning  leapt  from  cloud  to  dond. 
With  clattering  thunaer,  and  the  pQed  up 

crowd 
Began  to  turn  from  steely  blue  to  grey. 
And  toward  the  sea  the  thunder  drew  away  ^ 
Leaving  the  north  wind  blowing  steadily 
The  rain  clouds  from  Olympus :  while  the 

sea 
Seemed  mingled  with  the  low  clouds  and 

the  rain : 
And  one  might  think  that  neyer  now  again 
The  sunny  grass  would  make  a  pleasant  be<i 
For  tired  limbs,  and  dreamy  lang^d  head 
Of  sandalled  n3rmph,  fore-wearied  with  th© 

chase. 

Winter. 

Meanwhile  the  frost  increased,  and  the  thin 

snow 
From  off  the  iron  ground  the  wind  did  blow 
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And  in  the  cold  dark  stream  from  either 

bank 
The  ice  stretched  out ;  at  last  ore  the  sun 

sank 
One  bitter  day,  low  grew  the  clouds  and  dun 
A  little  northward  of  the  setting  sun, 
TVherefrom,  at  niglit&Il,  sprung  a  furious 

blast. 
That,  ere  the  middle  of  the  night  was  past, 
Brought  Tip  the  snow  from  some  untrodden 

land, 
Jojrless  and  sunless,  where  in  twilight  stand, 
Amid  the  fleecy  drift  with  faces  wan, 
Giants  immovable  by  God  or  man. 

Autumn. 
Therefore  their  latter  journey  to  the  grave 
Was  like  those  days  of  later  autumn-tide 
When  he  who  in  some  town  may  chance  to 

bide 
Opens  the  window  for  the  balmy  air. 
And  seeing  the  golden  hazy  sky  so  fair. 
And  firom  some  city  garden  hearing  still 
The  wheeling  rooks  tiie  air  with  music  fill, 
Sweet  hopeful    music,    thinketh,    Is   this 

spring? 
4%rely  the  year  can  scarce  be  perishing  ? 
But  then  he  leaves  the  clamour  of  the  town, 
And  sees  the  scanty  withered  leaves  fall 

down. 
The  half-ploughed  field,  the  flowerless garden 

plot 
The  dark  full  stream  by  summer  long  forgot. 
The  tangled  hedges  where,  relaxed  and  d^, 
The  twiaing  plants  their  withered  berries 

shed, 
And  feels  therewith  the  treachery  of  the  sun, 
And  knows  the  pleasant  time  is  well  nigh 

done. 

Another  of  the  same, — ^the  com- 
ing of  Aatumn : 

August  had  not  gone  by,  though  now  was 

stored 
Id  the  sweet-smelling  granaries  all  the  hoard 
Of  golden  com :  the  land  had  made  her  gain 
And  winter  should  howl  round  her  doors  in 

vain. 
Ikt  ofer  the  same  fields  grey  now  and  forlorn 
Tb«  old  men  sat  and  heard  the  swine-herd's 

bom 
Far  off  across  the  stubble,  when  the  day 
At  end  of  harvest-tide  was  sad  and  grey ; 
Aad  nin  was  in  the  wind's  voice  as  it  swept 
Along  the  hedges  where  the  lone  quail  crept 
Boeath  the  chattering  of  the  restless  pie. 
The  frnit-hung  branches  moved,  and  sud- 
denly 
T^  trembling  apples  smote  the  dewless 

grass, 
Aad  all  the  year  to  autumn- tide  did  pass. 

Th«  PmfiT  HouB  OP  Night. 

T^  forth  again  went  Perseus  soberly 
•M  walked  along  the  border  of  the  sea, 


Upon  the  yellow  eauds  where  first  he  came 
That  time  that  he  was  deemed  his  mother's 

shame. 
And  now  was  it  the  first  hour  of  the  night. 
Therefore  within  the  west  a  yellow  light 
Yet  shone,  though  risen  was  the  homed' 

moon, 
"Whose  lonely  cold  grey  beams  would  quench 

it  soon, 
Though  now  her  light  was  shining  doubtfully 
On  the  wet  sands,  for  low  down  was  the  sea^ 
But  rising,  and  the  salt-sea  wind  blew  strong 
And  drove  the  hurryingbreakers  swift  along» 

What  strikes  one  in  these  books^ 
looking  at  them  more  particularly 
as  studies  from  nature,  is  the  trans* 
parency  of  the  writer's  mind.  It  is- 
a  mind  which  reflects  an  object  aa 
water  does — in  a  simple  unosten* 
tatious  inevitable  way.  Such  a 
piece  of  sumptuous  work  as  this  by 
Mr.  Arnold  has  been,  it  is  obvious,, 
elaborated  word  by  word: 

Then  fly  our  greetings,  fiy  our  speech  and 
smiles ! 
As  some  grave  Tyrian  trader,  from  the  sea. 
Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerjing  prow 
Lifting  the  cool-hair'd  creepers  stealthily 
The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
Among  the  JE<^ean  isles : 
And  saw  the  merry  Gredan  coaster  come, 
Freighted  with  amber,  grapes,  and  ChiaD 

wine, 
Green  bursting  figs.,  and  tunnies  steep'd 
in  brine : 
Andknewthe  intruders  on  his  ancient  home;. 

The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the 
waves ; 
And  snatched  his  rudder,  and  shook  out 
more  sail, 
And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 
0*er  the  blue  midland  waters  with  the^ 
gales, 
Betwixt  tlie  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily, 
To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  Western  Straits,  and  unbent 
sails 
There,    where    down    cloudy    cUSb, 

through  sheets  of  foam. 
Shy  traflSckers,  the  dark  Iberians  come; 
And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales» 

We  find  little  or  none  of  thia 
dainty  and  fastidious  manipulation 
in  Mr.  Morris  ;  no  minutest  detail,, 
indeed,  escapes  his  eye ;  there  is- 
air  and  light  and  free  movement  in 
his  landscape,  but  it  is  the  land*^^ 
scape  itself,  not  the  colour  j>^^^[^ 
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writer's  mind,  not  the  felicity  of 
the  writer's  art,  that  impresses  the 
reader ;  the  poet  is  only  the  glass 
in  which  Nature  mirrors  herself. 
*  Only,'  and  yet  this  simple  reflec- 
tiveness is  the  last  highest  hardest 
achievement  of  consummate  art. 

2.  Mr.  Morris's  style  is  charac- 
terised by  eminent  simpleness,  and 
hence  by  eminent  felicity.  He  is 
occasionally  monotonous,  no  doubt, 
a  monotony  springing  from  a  cer- 
tain primitive  homeliness  of  treat- 
ment and  expression,  which  adds 
to  the  truthftd  effect,  and  is  yet 
•consistent  as  we  have  seen  with  the 
most  brilliant  pictorial  effects.  His 
simple  Saxon,  in  short,  is  ftdl  of 
quiet  fire  and  strength. 

3,  4,  and  5.  Speaking  generally, 
Mr.  Morris  adheres  closely  to  the 
story  he  is  narrating.  He  keeps 
the  motive  (as  tlie  dominant  impres- 
sion of  a  work  of  art  is  sometimes 
called)  very  clearly  before  his  own 
eyes  and  those  of  his  readers.  Very 
unobtrusively  the  vital  impulse,  the 
central  and  governing  impression 
of  each  piece,  is  seized,  subduing  to 
itself  the  subordinate  incidents  and 
emotions,  and  stamping  its  charac- 
ter upon  the  whole.  He  sometimes 
&ils  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Admetus,  where 
the  leading  idea,  the  divine  sacri- 
fice of  Alcestis,  is  faintly  and  con- 
fusedly impressed  upon  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not 
tiie  rule.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
noticeable  simplicity  or  naturalness 
of  incident,  as  well  as  of  style  in 
these  stories.  The  action  and  its  con- 
sequences— the  sequence  of  event — 
are  conceived  and  carried  out  with 
perfect  faithfdlness.  He  can  be  epi- 
sodical and  garrulous,  but  this  hap- 
pens because  there  is  a  bit  of  history 
which  needs  to  be  told.  Somebody 
was  So-and-so's  grandfather,  and 
if  something  befel  Somebody,  the 
audience  will  expect  to  hear  all  about 
it.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fine 
eye  for  natural  beauty ;  but  nature 
is  not  dwelt  upon  passionately  :  the 


dawn,  the  night,  the  woodland,  the 
sea,  are  introduced  incidentally, 
and  in  so  far  only  as  they  are  re- 
quired by  and  explanatory  of  the 
narrative.  If  adornment  come  in 
easily — well  and  good:  butnotother- 
wise.  An  old  poet  saw  a  pair  of 
lovers  riding  through  the  wood- 
land. They  rode  on,  and  as  they 
rode  he  saw  them  now  in  the  deep 
shade,  now  with  a  glint  of  sunshine 
reflected  from  the  helmet  of  the 
knight.  They  met  the  adventures 
which  befel  them  in  the  same  way 
that  real  men  and  women  meet  the 
incidents  of  life — simply,  inevitably. 
Bat  the  modem  poet  creates  the 
sunshine  and  fashions  the  adven- 
ture. He  has  no  knowledge  of 
perspective  ;  the  background  en- 
croaches upon  the  foreground  ;  the 
landscape  overwhelms  the  narra- 
tive. Among  all  our  many  poets 
there  are  only  two  who,  to  my 
mind,  adhere  unreservedly  to  the 
old  style — ^Walter  Scott  and  William 
Morris.  | 

6.  Mr.  Morris  possesses  an  imagi-  j 
nation  that  soars  easily  and  without  | 
visible  effort.     The  most  noticeable  j 
feature  in  his  poetry  is  its  limpid,  | 
liquid  flow ;  but  when  the  theme 
rises  the  muse  rises  too.     Thus  his  j 
treatment  of  a  high  heroic  passage 
to  which  we  have  looked  forward ' 
anxiously — as  testing  the  strength 
of  the  writer — never  or  seldom  dis- 
appoints us. 

Of  this  &culty  it  is  needless  to 
multiply  illustrations.     Such  pas- 
sages as  those  describing  the  fight ' 
of  the  earth-born  warriors  : 

No  man  gave  back  a  foot,  no  breathing  space 
One  took  or  gave  within  that  dreadful  place. 
But  where  the  vanquished  stood  there  wa-s 

he  slain, 
And  straight  the  conquering  arm  was  raised 

again 
To  meet  its  match  and  in  its  turn  to  fall. 
No  tide  was  there  of  fainting  and  recall. 
No  quivering  pennon  o*er  their  heads  to  flit. 
Nor  name  nor  eager  shout  called  over  it. 
No  groan  of  pain,  and  no  despairing  cry 
From  him  who  knows  his  time  has  come  to 

die, 
But  passionless  each  bore  him  in  that  fight,  ! 
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Scarce  otherwise  than  as  a  smith  might 

smite 
On  sounding  iron  or  bright  glittering  brass; — 

the  effect  of   the    Circe  enchant- 
ments : 

But  straight  with  serions  face  the  Col- 
chian  maid. 
Her  slender  fingers  on  the  latchet  laid 
That  held  the  silver  |ate,  and  entered  in : 
Nor  did  those  weary  images  of  sin 
Take  any  heed  of  her  as  she  passed  by, 
But,  if  they  met  her  ejres,  stared  listlessly, 
like  those  who  walk  m  sleep  and  as  they 

dream 
Turn  emptj  faces  to  the  lightning's  gleam, 
Andmnrmur  softly  while  the  thunder  rolls; — 

the  English  descent  on  France : 

I  saw  the  sun,  new  risen  o'er  the  land, 
Light  up  the  shield  hung  side  of  keel  on  keel. 
Their  sails  like  knights*  coats,  and  the  points 

of  steel 
Glittering  from  waist  and  castle  and  high  top; 
And  well  indeed  awhile  my  heart  might  stop 
As  heading  all  the  crowded  Tafi  I  saw, 
Huge,  swelling  out  without  a  crease  or  flaw, 
A  sail  where,  on  the  quartered  blue  and  red, 
In  silk  and  gold  right  well  apparelled. 
The  lilies  gleamed,  the  thin  gaunt  leopards 

glared 
Ont  towards  the  land  where  even  now  there 

flared 
Hie  dying  beacons ; — 

the  fireezing  terror  of  the  Gorgon's 
head: 

Then  aU  set  on  him  with  a  mighty  cry, 
Bet  with  a  shout  that  thrill^  high  over 

theirs. 
He  drew  the  head  out  by  the  snaky  hairs, 
Afid  tamed  on  them  the  baleful  glassy  eyes ; 
Taen  sank  to  silence  all  that  storm  of  cries 
And  clashing  arms :  the  tossing  points  that 

shone 
In  the  last  sunbeams,  went  out  one  by  one, 
As  thesnn^left  them,  for  each  man  there  died, 
r^  as  the  shepherd  on  the  bare  hill-side 
^initten  amid  the  grinding  of  the  storm  ; 
IThen,  while  the  hare  lies  fiat  in  her  wet 

folTD, 

Ten  strong  men  quake  for  fear  in  houses 

strong, 
A^  nigh  the  ground  the  lightning  runs 

along. 
But  upright  on  their  feet  the  dead  men 

stood; 
Is  Itow  and  cheek  stiU  fiushed  the  angry 

hbod; 
lisi  smiled,  the  mouth  of  that  was  open 

vide, 
^  other  drew  the  great  sword  from  his 

ride, 
^  we  at  point  to  do  this  thing  and  that; — 


the  wrath  of  Diana  against  the 
maid  who  violates  her  vow : 

But  as  he  swept  away  my  yellow  hair 
To  make  my  shoulder  and  my  bosom  bare,. 
I  raised  mine  eyes,  and  shuddering  couldl 

behold 
A  shadow  cast  upon  the  bed  of  gold ; 

Then  suddenly  was  quenched  my  hot  desir* 
And  he  untwined  his  arms :  the  moon  so 

pale 
A  wnile  ago,  seemed  changed  to  blood  and 

fire, 
And  yet  my  limbs  beneath  me  did  not  io,\\ 
Ajid  neither  had  I  strength  to  cry  or  wail, 
But  stood  there  helpless,  bare,  and  shivering. 
With  staring  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  thing. 

Because  the  shade  that  on  the  bed  of  gold 
The  changed  and  dreadful  moon  was  throw- 
ing down 
Was  of  Diana,  whom  I  did  behold. 
With  knotted  hair,  and  shining  girt-up 

gown. 
And  on  the  high  white  brow,  a  deadly  frown 
Bent  upon  us,  who  stood  scarce  drawing 

breath 
Striving  to  meet  the  horrible  sure  death ; 

No  word  at  all  the  dreadful  goddess  said, 
But  soon  across  my  feet  my  lover  lay. 
And  well  indeed  I  knew  that  he  was  dead  ; 
And  would  that  I  had  died  on  that  same 
day;— 

may  be  accepted  as  fairly  repre- 
senting the  ease  with  which  Mr. 
Morris  can  rise  from  almost  gar- 
rulons  simpleness  to  high  imagi- 
native passion.  I  quoted  the  other 
day  as  illnstrating  the  superb 
rhetoric  of  (^orge  Eliot,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  judgment:  how 
much  more  imaginatively  realistic 
are  the  quiet  words : 

I  felt  as  he 
Who,  waking  after  some  festivity. 
Sees  a  dim  land,  and  things  unspeakable. 
And  comes  to  know  at  last  that  it  is  hell, — 

or  the  stanzas  in  Ths  Proud  Kingy 
in  which  the  heavenly  messenger 
warns  the  monarch  that 

the  da^  unspeakable  draws  nigh 
When  bathed  in  unknown  flame  all  thinga 
shaU  lie, 

and  bids  him  farewell — 

Until  the  day  when  unto  thee  at  least 
This  world  is  gone,  and  an  unmeasured  shore 
Where  aU  is  wonderful  and  chano^  thou 


seest. 
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Elaborate  presentation  of  cha- 
racter is  not  an  essential  condition 
of  descriptive  poetry ;  but  Mr. 
Morris's  imagination  manifests 
itself  as  visibly  in  this  respect  as  in 
any.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
exquisite  felicity  with  whicb  in 
few  words  he  can  bring  the  charac- 
teristic personality  of  man  or  wo- 
man before  the  mind*s  eye,  as  in 
the  passage  describing  the  veteran 

eoldier : 

The  captain  of  the  guard, 
Orey-headed,  with  hia  wrinkled  face  and 

hard, 
That  had  peered  down  so  many  a  lane  of 

war; 
or    in    that    where    the    youthful 
Michael  is  described  : 
But  with  him  was  a  boy,  right  fair, 
Orey-eyed,  and  yellow-haired,  most  like 
Unto  some  Michael  who  dofh  strike 
The  dragon  on  a  minster  wall, 
So  sweet-eyed  was  he,  and  withal 
So  fearless  of  all  things  he  seemed. 

I  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
ftdl-length  portraits  which  he  has 
drawn,  and  which  sliow  the  hand 
of  a  fearless  and  subtle  artist.  His 
Medea  seems  to  me  to  be  a  master- 
piece.  Hers  is  a  nature  in  which 
the  sweet  and  bitter  are  perversely 
mixed.  A  rare  vein  of  stealthy, 
fleductive  sweetness,  and  mischief, 
and  treachery  runs  through  a  cha- 
racter which  is  never  overdone,  and 
which  in  its  union  of  intellectual 
coolness  withdevouring,devastating, 
tinreasoning  passion,  is  not  unlike 
that  which  an  English  historian 
with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
ascribes  to  Mary  of  Scotland.  She 
uses  without  a  blush  the  stealthy 
arts  witb  which  nature  arms  the 
weaker  animals;  but  for  love  she 
can  heroically  dare.  Love  apart, 
she  might  fitly,  as  her  sorceress 
Idnswoman  told  her, 

havp  seen 
The  fashion  of  the  foolish  world  go  by 
And  drunk  the  cup  of  power  and  majesty. 

Love  is  the  disturbing,  ennobling 
element,  and  he  casts  his  meshes 
ruthlessly  around  her  strong  and 
restlessly  inventive  nature : 


Herewith  she  made  an  end ;  but  while  sb 

spoke 
Came  Love  unseen,  and  cast  his  golden  yok 
About  them  both,  and  sweeter  her  voic 

grew, 
And  softer  ever,  as  betwixt  them  flew. 
With  fluttering  wings,  the  new,  strong-bon 

desire ; 
And  when  her  eyes  met  his  grey  eyes,  on  fii 
With  that  that  burned  her,  then  with  sire? 

new  shame 
Her  fair  fece  reddened,  and  there  weat  an 

came 
Delicious  tremors  through  her. 

Her  passion  bursts,  ever  and  agaiE 

into  triumphant  music : 

* O  Love  !*  she  said,  *  O  Love!  0  sweet  di 

light! 
Hast  thou  begun  to  weep  for  me  this  nig^ 
Dost  thou  stretch  out  for  me  thy  might 

hands, — 
The  feared  of  all,  the  graspers  of  the  lands 
Come  then,  O  Love,  across  the  dark  sci 

come 
And  triumph  as  a  king  in  thine  own  honu 
Come,  king,  and  sit  upon  thy  fSither'e  seal 
Come,  conquering  king,  thy  conqueror  ioi 

to  meet.  i 

But  the  subtle  and  scheming  in 
tellect  is  not  dulled  by  pasmonl 
only  in  sleep  does  the  uneasy  firowi 
of  thought  fade  firom  her  brow : 
Then  wearied,  on  her  bed  she  cast  herdow 
And  strove  to  think :  but  soon  the  uness 

frown  J 

Faded  from  off  her  brow,  her  lips  clo8«^ 

tight 
But  now,  just  parted,  and  her  fingers  vhit 
Slackened  their  hold  upon  the  corerlit, 
And  o*er  her  face  faint  smiles  began  to  flij 
As  oVr  the  summer  pool  the  faint  soft  airj 
So  instant  and  so  kind  the  god  was  there. 

Her  love,  moreover,  is  touched  bj 

a  wise  and  prescient  sadnew:  } 

does  not  blind  her;    even  in  it 

birth  she  sees  afar  off  the  &te  tha 

awaits  it  : 

*  Upon  the  day  thou  weariest  of  ma, 

I  wish  that  thou  mayst  somewhat  think  a 

And  'twixt  thy  new-found  kisses,  and  m 

bliss 
Of  something  sweeter  than  the  old  ddigW 
Remember  thee  a  little  of  this  night 
Of  marvels,  and  this  starlit,  silent  place 
And  these  two  lovers  standing  &ce  to  &cei 
*  O  Love,*  he  said,  '  by  what  thing  sha^ 

I  swear 
That  while  I  live  thou  shalt  not  be  less  deal 
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Between  Medea  and  Glance  there 
lies  a  great  gulf,  and  the  reader  is 
made  to  understand  qnite  clearly 
how  Jason  comes  at  length  to 
weary  of  this  passionate,  pitiless, 
exacting  nature,  and  how,  with 
Glance,  pure,  innocent,  girlishly 
sweet,  at  his  side,  he  forgets  what 
Medea  had  done  for  Wm, — her 
heroic  sacrifice,  her  brave  and 
lofty  devotion. 

7.  The  law  of  lyrical  poetry  (as 
Mr.  Palgrave  defined  it  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Golden  Treasury)  is  that 
'each  poem  shall  turn  on  some 
single  thought,  feeling,  or  situa- 
tion.' This  definition  would  have 
been  more  accurate  if  the  words 

*  thought '  and  'situation'  had  been 
excluded ;  for  the  lyric  in  its  essence 
is  the  pure  expression  of  feeling. 
It  ia  absolutely  essential  that  uni^ 
of  feeHng  should  be  preserved ;  but 
the  most  perfect  lyrics,  perhaps,  are 
those  where  this  unity  is  not  appa- 
rent until  the  close — ^in  which  the 
various  moods  or  aspects  of  the 
feeling  are  successively  disclosed  as 
the  poem  proceeds,  and  their  inter- 
dependence are  made  manifest  at  the 
end.  The  discursiveness  of  the  true 
lyric  is  superficial  only,  and  leads 
finally  to  a  truer  and  higher  sense 
of  nnitv  than  more  direct  treatment 
could  nave  secured.  I  said  lately 
of  The  Spanish  Gypsy  that  its  lyrics 
were  laboriously  artless.  In  that 
poem,  sheer  intellectual  force  was 
the  genuine  thing ;  the  discursive- 
ness was  feigned.  The  occasional 
pftase  was  artificial  and  forced ;  for 
the  rhetorician,  unlike  the  poet, 
cannot  afford  'to  moderate  the 
pace.'  He  must  reach  the  goal  at 
one  heat.  Thus  it  happens  that 
there  is  a  constant  strain  about  any 
poetry  not  written  by  poets,  and 
that  whenever  these  brilliant  for- 
cible people  become  poetically  fitful 
tnd    wayward,    they    become    so 

*  because  they  mll^  not  because  they 
Kusi.*  I  do  not  think  that  the 
contrast  in  this  respect  between 
troe  and  fedse  lyrical  feeling  could 


be  made  more  manifest  than  by 
reading  together  the  lyrics  in  The 
Spanish  Gypsy,  and  those  in  Jason 
and  The  EaHJdy  Paradise, 

If  the  painful  limitations  of  space 
and  time  could  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  dilate  some- 
what more  fully  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  lyrics  which  Mr.  Morris 
scatters  through  his  narrative. 
Note  tins,  however,  that  besides 
strict  obedience  to  the  conditions 
I  have  stated  (pure  expression  of 
feeling,  and  discursive  unity)  they 
are  never  out  of  place.  They 
fit  into  the  narrative,  or  rather 
the  narrative  there  and  then  bursts, 
as  it  were,  into  flower, — the  pure 
feeling  seeking  form  in  song,  and 
rising  into  a  sweeter  and  rarer 
music.  As  illustrating  what  I  have 
said  of  the  general  laws  of  lyric 
poetry,  read  these  two  entitled 
*  May'  and  *  July '  firom  The  Earthly 
Paradise : 

Mat. 

0  Love,  this  mom  when  the  sweet  night- 
ingale 
Had  80  long  finished  all  he  had  to  saj, 
That  thou  hadst  slept,  and  sleep  had  told  his 

tale; 
And  'midst  a  peaceful  dream  had  stolen 

away 
In  fragrant  dawning  of  the  first  of  Haj 
Didst  thou  see  aught?    didst  thou  hear 

voices  sing 
Ere  to  the  risen  sun  the  bells  *gan  ring  ? 

For  then  methought  the  Lord  of  Lore 

went  by 
To  take  possession  of  his  fiowery  throne 
Ringed  round  with  maids,  and  youths,  and 

minstrelsy ; 
A  little  while  I  sighed  to  find  him  gone, 
A  little  while  the  dawning  was  alone, 
And  the  light  gathered :  then  I  held  my 

breath 
And  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  Eld  and 

Death. 

Alas  I  Love  passed  me  in  the  twilight  dim ; 
His   music  hushed   the  wakening    ouseVs 

song: 
But  on  these  twain  shone  out  the  golden  sud. 
And  o'er  their  heads  the  brown  bird's  tune 

was  strong ; 
As   shivering  'twixt  the  trees  they  stole 

along; 
None  noted  aught  their  noiseless  passing  by, 
The  world  had  quite  fbtgotten  it  must  die.    I 
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July. 

Pair  was  the  morn  to-day,  the  blossoms' 

scent 
Floated  across  the  fresh  grass,  and  the  bees 
With  low  vexed  song  from  rose  to  lily  went, 
A  gentle  wind  was  in  the  heavy  trees. 
And  thine  eyes  shone  with  joyous  memories: 
Fair  was  the  early  mom,  and  fair  wert  thou : 
And  I  was  happy — ^Ah,  be  happy  now ! 

Peace  and  content  withont  ns,  love  within. 

That  hour  there  was,  now  thunder  and  cold 
rain. 

Hare  wrapped  the  cowering  world,  and 
foolish  sin 

And  nameless  pride,  have  made  us  wise  in 
vain; 

Ah,  love !  although  the  mom  shall  come 
again 

And  on  new  rose-buds  the  new  sun  shall 
smile 

Can  we  regain  what  we  have  lost  mean- 
while? 

E'en  now  the  west  grows  clear  of  storm 

and  threat. 
But  'midst  the  lightning  did  the  fair  sun 

die 
— Ah,  he  shall  rise  again  for  aees  yet, 
He  cannot  waste  his  Ufe — ^but  Uiou  and  I — 
"Who  knows  if  next  mom  this  felicity 
My  lips  may  feel,  or  if  thou  still  shit  live 
This  seal  of  love  renewed  once  more  to  give? 

Only  one  other  can  here  be  quoted, 
and  this  from  Jason  is  perhaps 
capable  of  being  detached  from  its 
setting  without  much  injury : 

I  know  a  little  garden  close 
Set  thick  with  lily  and  red  rose, 


"Where  I  would  wander  if  I  might 
From  dewy  dawn  to  dewy  night 
And  have  one  with  me  wandering. 

And  tho'  within  it  no  birds  sing. 
And  tho'  no  pillared  house  is  there. 
And  tho*  the  apple  boughs  are  bare 
Of  fruit  and  blossom,  would  to  God 
Her  feet  upon  the  green  grass  trod. 
And  I  beheld  them  as  before. 

There  comes  a  murmur  from  the  shore 
And  in  the  place  two  fair  streams  are, 
Drawn  from  the  purple  hills  afar, 
Drawn  down  unto  the  restless  sea ; 
The  hills  whose  flowers  ne'er  fed  the  bee 
The  shore  no  ship  has  ever  seen 
Still  beaten  by  the  billows  green, 
"Whose  murmur  comes  unceasingly 
Unto  the  place  for  which  I  cry. 

For  which  I  cry  both  day  and  night 
For  which  I  let  slip  all  delight. 
That  maketh  me  both  deaf  and  blind^ 
Careless  to  win,  unskilled  to  find, 
And  quick  to  lose  what  all  men  seek. 

Yet  tottering  as  I  am  and  weak. 
Still  have  I  left  a  little  breath 
To  seek  within  the  jaws  of  death 
An  entrance  to  that  happy  place. 
To  seek  the  uuforgotten  face 
Once  seen,  once  kissed,  once  reft  from  me 
Anigh  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Morris.  Eight 
years  ago  I  ventured  to  predict  in 
this  Magazine  that  he  would  ere 
long  take  a  first  place  in  England's 
roll  of  poets :  the  reader  is  now  in 
a  position  to  judge  in  what  fashion 
and  in  what  measure  this  anticipsr- 
tion  has  been  realised. 

Shiblet. 
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rlias  often  been  said  of  late  years 
that  Paris  no  longer  is  France ; 
that,  looking  to  the  show  on  all 
-sides  of  mere  imperial  splendonr 
and  power,  the  influx  of  strangers 
from  eAl  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual elements  of  which  it  once 
was  the  focus,  it  may  be  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world ;  but  the  capital  of  the  French 
nation,  the  centre  of  national  genius 
and  life,  the  representative  city,  it 
is  not.  There  is  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  a  sense  in  which  Paris  is 
now  France  in  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before.  The  town  has 
grown  while  the  country  has  shrunk 
in  the  composition  of  France,  and 
the  town  (especially  the  chief  town) 
is  now  made  up  of  elements  gathered 
firom  the  farthest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Instead,  therefore,  of  saying 
that  Paris  is  not  France,  it  is  better 
to  say  that  not  only  France  but 
Paris  itself  must  now  be  studied  in 
the  remotest  departments,  to  under- 
stand the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  both  under  the  empire.  A 
true  political  picture  of  the  capital, 
with  its  new  palaces  and  boule- 
vards, and  the  enormous  increase 
in  its  numbers,  would  exhibit  La 
Orense  in  the  background,  with  its 
desert  hills,  its  mean  hamlets,  and 
its  vanishing  peasantry.  The  most 
primitive  and  isolated  of  all  the 
departments  —  the  very  name  of 
which  is  not  found  in  Murray  or 
Bradshaw — ^it  has  much  to  tell  of 
the  general  state  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  which  it  seems  so  insigni- 
ficant a  part,  of  that  transformation 
of  a  rural  into  an  urban  population, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  portentous 


revolutions  of  the  age,  and  of  the 
means  by  which,  and  the  cost  at 
which  the  modem  splendour  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  created.  Those 
too  who  care  to  see  what  still  re- 
mains soundest  in  France,  in  the 
heart  of  its  people  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  institutions,  side  by 
side  with  sad  proofs  of  the  change 
which  has  passed  over  both  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  will  find  their 
account  in  a  visit  to  La  Creuse. 
They  will  find  themselves,  as  it 
were,  in  a  border  land,  between  old 
and  new  France,  recalling  with  a 
new  meaning  the  name  of  La 
Marche,  which  it  bore  as  a  pro- 
vince.* Without  a  railway  until 
the  other  day,  ill-provided  with 
roads,  and  its  narrow  valleys 
blocked  up  as  it  were  in  culs-de- 
sacs  by  the  pecuHar  formation  of 
its  mountains  and  hills,  it  has  re- 
mained in  many  respects  unchanged 
since  the  middle  age.  The  Bevo* 
lution  itself  passed  it  by  almost  un- 
touched :  it  is  to  this  day  so  secluded 
from  the  world  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  will  turn  out  to 
gaze  at  a  stranger;  yet  its  male 
population  is  the  most  migratory  in 
France;  the  greater  part  of  its 
grown  men  are  rather  Parisians 
than  peasants  of  their  native  ham- 
lets, spending  three  fourths  of  the 
year  in  the  capital — of  whose  newest 
quarters  they  are  the  builders  in 
the  most  literal  sense — and  passing 
only  the  winter  months  in  the  rural 
commune,  in  which  official  tables  of 
population  enumerate  them. 

The  passenger  by  the  new  rail- 
way forming  the  base  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  apex  is  Paris,  and 
St.   Sulpice  Lauriere  on  the  line 


'  Beferring  to  the  ancient  name  of  La  Marche  and  the  peaceful  character  of  its 
X)ea8aiitr7  in  all  past  time,  so  unosnal  with  Borderers^  M.  de  Lavergne  says,  in  the  brief 
sketch  of  La  Crense  contained  in  his  &<momie  rurale  de  la  France — *  Quoique  rappelant 
les  borders  d'&osse,  on  n'y  recueille  aacone  des  traditions  belliqueuses  qni  se  rattachent 
4'atdinaire  k  ces  fronti^res  entie  la  plaine  et  la  montagne  qu*on  appelle  des  marches.' 
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to  Limoges,  and  Montlu9on  on 
that  to  Vichy,  are  the  other  extre- 
mities, crosses  the  whole  breadth 
of  La  Creuse  between  the  depart- 
ments of  La  Haute-Vienne  and 
L'Allier;  but  he  might  perhaps 
gather  from  that  cursory  view  a 
very  erroneous  impression  of  the 
character  of  a  region,  the  barrenest 
parts  of  which  are  concealed  by  the 
cuttings  of  the  line,  while  bright 
chestnut  groves  and  deep  woods  of 
oak  and  beech  seen  under  a  summer 
or  autumn  sun  give  to  much  of  the 
landscape  a  rich  and  Hmiling  ap- 
pearance. Even  from  the  railway, 
however,  glimpses  of  the  real  deso- 
lation and  wildness  may  be  caught. 
One  may  see,  for  example,  from  the 
carriage  a  woman  tending  cattle  or 
sheep,  knitting  at  the  same  time  a 
stocking  or  a  waistcoat,  while  under 
her  arm  is  the  signal  for  the  train 
— at  once  shepherdess,  manufac- 
turer, and  railway  official.  Tracts 
of  land  a^n  may  be  discovered 
here  and  there  in  a  complete  state 
of  nature,  owned  for  the  most 
part  by  village  communities  on  that 
primitive  system  of  common  pro- 
perty,  of  which  Maine  seems  not  to 
have  looked  for  examples  so  near 
the  centre  of  western  civilisation.^ 
Along  the  whole  line,  too,  towns 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Ghieret  itself,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  is  hardly  more  than  a 
village  to  an  Englishman's  eye,  in- 
ferior in  both  architecture  and 
numbers  to  not  a  few  English  vil- 
lages :  indeed,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  Aubusson,  which  has  but 
^,000  inhabitants,  yet  is  the  seat  of 
a  manufacture  of  tapestry  of  ancient 
celebrity,  the  *  towns '  of  La  Creuse 
are  all  villages,  the  'villages'  ham- 
lets,  often  of  no  more  than  fouror five 
cottages.  To  see  however  in  a  few 
hours  the  real  nakedness  of  the 
land,  the  magnificent  scenery  it 
nevertheless  possesses,  and  an  oasis 


in  the  desert  deserving  on  more 
than  one  account  particular  notice, 
the  traveller  would  do  well  to  leave 
the  railway  from  Paris  at  St.  Sul- 
pice  Lauriere  (where  it  joins  the 
line  which  traverses  La  Creuse), 
and  make  an  excursion  to  the  village 
of  St.  Goussand,  perched  on  iiie 
summit  of  a  mountain  from  which 
the  eye  may  sweep  far  beyond  the 
limits    of  the  department   to  the 
dark  Puy  de  D6me  frowning  over 
Clermont-Ferrand  in  the  Auvergne^ 
Looking  down  on  La  Creuse  itself, 
the  eye  ranges  not  over  one  great 
hollow — as  u  name  taken  ftK)m  the 
river,  which  has  hollowed  a  channel 
through  its  mountains  of  granite, 
might  seem  to    denote — but   ov^r 
innumerable  hoUows  and   heights, 
with  here  and  there,  amidst  forests 
and  mountain  heath,  a  grey  patch 
which  marks  the  thatched  roofs  of  a 
poor  hamlet,  and   the  presence  of 
human  life.     Descending  from  St. 
Goussand,  a  drive  of  six  or  seven 
miles   brings  to  the  foot   of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Peyrusse,   a  pic* 
turesque  ruin,  the  history  of  which 
(it  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  La 
Creuse  with  a  history)  runs  bade 
to  the  wars  of  Pepin  le  Bref ;  and 
which,   ftK)m  a    precipitous    rock, 
looks  down  on  a  mountain   glen 
formed  by  the  river  Thorion,*  with 
few  rivals  for  grandeur  and  beauty 
in  France.    The  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, of  the  scene  for  an  English- 
man  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  beheld  within  the  de- 
mesne of  the  author  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  on  the  rural  econo- 
my of  both  England  and  France — 
M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  who,  in  adis«> 
trict  so  unreclaimed  that  the  wolves 
are  not  yet  expelled  from  his  woods, 
and  the  wild  boar  comes  from  time 
to  time  to  devour  the  produce  of  his 
fields,  pursues  the  careers,   rarely 
united,  of  a  political  philosopher,  a 
country  gentleman,  and  a  farmer. 


'  Ancient  Law,  chap.  viii. :  *  The  Early  HistXMy  of  Pr^erty/ 
•  Taurion,  as  it  is  otherwise  spelled.  ^-^^-^^^^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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The  purport,  indeed,  of  the  Rural 
Economy  of  Great  Britain  cmd  Irelamd 
cannot  be  fiiirly  understood  without 
knowing  that  it  is  the  work  on  the 
one  hand' of  a  political  philosopher 
weary  alike  of  revelation  and  of  des- 
potism, and  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
landed  proprietor  and  large  farmer, 
eager  to  spread  the  practice  of  agri- 
cnlture,  axid  of  residence  on  their 
estates,  among  the  owners  of  large 
estates  in  his  own  country.    It  is  in 
thiir  spirit  that  M.  de  Lavergne  has 
held  up  before  France  the  example 
of  English  institutions  and  customs. 
Nothmg  could  be  more  alien  from 
his  mind,  or  from  the  general  doc- 
trine of  his  writings,  than  an  in- 
tention to  depreciate  the  French 
system    of   peasant   property  and 
small  farming— of  which  we  find 
him,  only  the  other  day,  summing 
up  the  results  in  a  review  of  the 
BnquMe  dgricole  in  the  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondes :  'Toutle  monde  accepte 
la  petite  propriety  non-seulement 
comme  une  n^cessit^  mais  comme 
un  bienfsacrt.     On  reconnait  qu'elle 
est  favorable  et    i  la  production 
rurale  et  2i  la  s^curite    publique.' 
Similar  statements  abound  in  his 
numerous  works  upon  agriculture 
and    land;    and   they    come    with 
double  force  from  one  who,  being 
himself  a  large  landowner,  is  sur- 
rounded by  peasant  proprietors,  to 
whom,  circumstanced  as  they  are, 
he  baa  hitherto  almost  in  vain  set 
an  example  of  careM  and  scientific 
cultivation.     Were  one  looking  for 
a  broad  contrast  to  Flemish  hus- 
bandry, one  would  find  it  on  every 
side  around  the  demesne  of  Pey- 
russe.    Within  it  nearly  every  plant, 
for  which  the  farming  of  Flanders  is 
&mons,  may  be  seen  in  luxuriant 
gn:)ifrth — beet  root,  turnips,  carrots, 


Jerusalem  artichokes,  rape,  hops, 
hemp,  besides  sarrasin,  rye,  and 
other  cereals,  except  wheat,  which 
(as  in  Flanders)  has  but  small  suc- 
cess at  Pe3rrusse  on  account  of  the 
natural  poverty  of  the  soiL*  The 
system  followed  by  M.  de  Lavergne 
includes,  however,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  pasture  liian  is  prac- 
tised in  Flanders,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  land  is  under  wood, 
to  which  a  considerable  tract  of 
mountain  heath  must  be  added  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  contrasts  of 
elaborate  cultivation  and  wild 
scenery  within  his  own  boundaries. 
The  truth  is  that  some  of  the  crops 
at  Peyrusse  are  grown  only  for  ex- 
periment and  example.  The  pro- 
duce of  one  farm  will  not  raise  up 
a  market ;  the  hops  of  a  single 
grower  will  not  create  a  breWery*'; 
and  the  chief  produce  of  the  lands 
of  some  of  his  neighbours  is  heather 
and  furze,  on  which,  along  with  the 
withered  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  their  lean  cows  hav^ 
(though  they  have  to  do  the  work 
of  both  horses  and  cows)  to  make 
out  a  good  part  of  their  winter  keep. 
M.  de  Lavergne  himself,  contending 
singly  with  nature,  would  have  little 
reward  for  repelling  her  entirely 
from  his  precincts.  Hills  dothed 
in  purple  and  gold  add  much  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scenery,  if 
they  do  Httle  for  the  farm  beyond 
frirnishing  the  cattle  with  a  piurt  of 
their  litter — for  which  heather  and 
furze  are  here  put  to  use.  The 
chief  revenue  of  a  large  proprietor 
in  this  wild  district  must  come 
neither  from  the  produce  of  his  own 
farm,  nor  from  that  of  his  tenants, 
but  from  the  sale  of  his  trees  in 
the  market  of  Limoges,  where  wood 
is  the  chief  fuel  employed  in  the 


*■  M.  de  Lavergne  seems  to  share  a  common  opinion  that  the  soil  of  Flanders  is  naturally 
rich,  judging  no  doubt  from  the  French  portion,  which  is  so.  But  M.  £mile  de  Laveleje 
speaking  of  his  native  soil,  says — *  Parmi  celles  que  Thomme  a  mises  en  culture,  il  s'en 
IrouTe  pen  d'aussi  ingrates.  Le  sol  tient  presque  toute  sa  valeur  non  de  la  nature,  mais 
du  travail  de  I'homme.  Cest  dans  cette  r^ion  pen  favoris^  que  Ton  trouve  Tagriculture 
flamande  ovec  totis  les  caiact^es  qui  la  distinguent.* — &onomie  rurale  de  la  Belgique, 
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mannfactore  of  porcelain.  Hence  it 
is  that  so  much  of  M.  de  Lavergne's 
ground  is  covered  by  forests,  whicli, 
besides  yielding  a  revenne  to  him- 
self, afford  covert  to  innamerable 
foxes,  not  a  few  wolves,  and  occa- 
sional troops  of  wild  boar  on  their 
way  to  his  potato  fields.  Foxes, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars,  one  hardly 
need  say,  are  not  preserved  for 
sport  in  a  country  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors ;  but  one  large  owner  can- 
not exterminate  them,  and  his  poor 
neighbours  will  not  waste  time  or 
powder  and  shot  upon  animals  not 
good  for  food.  They  are,  in  fact, 
mostly  old  men  and  women,  whose 
sons  and  brothers  are  absent  in 
Paris,  or  in  some  garrison  town,  and 
whose  chief  sport  is  catching  fish  in 
their  hands  in  the  river  which  flows 
under  Peyrusse. 

Exploring  the  byroads  around  it, 
— ^roads  meriting  the  execrations  be- 
stowed by  Arthur  Young  a  hundred 
years  ago  on  the  roads  of  his  own 
country — one  finds  oneself  from  time 
to  time  in  one  of  those  rude  vil- 
lages of  which  a  picture  is  drawn 
by  M.  de  Lavergne  himself  in  a 
passage  which  also  describes  the 
distribution  of  land  in  La  Creuse. 
*  Out  of  a  total  of  550,000  hectares, 
1 50,000  at  most  belong  to  persons 
above  the  peasant  class  ;*  with 
estates  of  30  hectares  on  an  average, 
cultivated  by  metayers.  300,000 
hectares  are  owned  by  a  multitude 
of  peasants,  with  5  or  6  hectares  to 
a  family;  the  remaining  100,000 
hectares  belonging  to  them  in  com- 
mon as  village  communities.  The 
villages  around  which  their  little 
estates  are  grouped,  contain  gene- 
rally ten  or  twelve  houses,  with 
about  fifty  inhabitants.  Beheld 
firom  a  distance,  these  little  re- 
publics, half  hidden  in  chestnut  and 
cherry  trees,  have  an  appearance  of 
brightness  and  peace  which  makes 


one  dream  of  the  golden  age.  As 
you  approach  the  lUusion  vanishes. 
Miry  and  impracticable  roads, 
thatched  roofs  so  close  that  one 
spark  sets  them  all  in  a  blaze,  rooms 
without  air  or  light  in  which  all 
the  beds  lie  in  a  heap,  the  cow- 
house part  of  the  dwelling,  all  the 
passages  covered  with  manure ;  one 
can  hardly  comprehend  how  human 
beings  can  live  in  such  hovels! 
The  rest  of  the  economy  is  of  a 
piece:  the  furniture  of  the  most 
primitive  kind;  for  clothing,  the 
wool  of  the  fiocks,  and  the  hemp 
the  shepherdess  has  spun.'  Never- 
theless these  rude  dwellings  are 
palaces  compared  with  the  mud 
cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  they 
are  built  of  solid  stone  from  the 
inmates'  own  quarry,  the  chestnut 
and  cherry  trees  around  them  are 
the  cottagers'  own ;  they  are  often 
mantled  with  clusters  of  grapes. 
No  rent-day  threatens  the  cow 
which  shares  the  roof  with  dis- 
traint, and  it  is  the  wool  of  her 
father's  own  sheep,  the  hemp  of  his 
own  land,  of  which  the  shepherdess 
makes  the  £eunily  clothing.  Here 
and  there,  too,  the  neat  fiEU'ming  of 
a  little  plot  shows  that  the  example 
of  Peyrusse  is  not  altogether  thrown 
away,  and  that  civilisation  might 
find  its  w^y  into  the  poorest  hamlets 
of  La  Creuse,  but  for  a  ceaseless 
drain  of  its  manhood  and  strength, 
rendering  impossible  that  natural 
progress  of  opulence  which  plants 
manufactures  and  trade  round  the 
farm,  and  expands  by  degrees  the 
village  into  the  town.  St.  Gt>us- 
sand  is  the  only  village  for  many 
miles  round  Perusse  in  which,  a 
shop  catches  one's  eye— a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  (Jovemment  tobacco ; 
not  an  inappropriate  emblem  of  the 
artificial  character  of  the  trade 
which  the  department  is  exhausted 
to  maintain.     In  place  of  building 


*  *  150  ou  plus  appartienneDt  &  des  bouigeois.' — l^on.  rurale  de  la  France^  3rd  ©d., 
p.  3S6.  The  word  wmrgeoU  does  not  here  mean  what  we  comroonlj  understand  by  it ; 
it  includes  all  who  are  independent  of  manual  labour  for  their  livelihood.  In  this  senae, 
a  country  gentleman,  like  M.  de  Lavergne,  is  a  bourffeois. 
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towns  within  tbeir  own  borders, 
Paris  is  the  town  the  poor  peasantry 
of  Crease  are  helping  to  build  ;  its 
iravaux  de  luxe  are  constructed  by 
men  whose  famihes  are  without  the 
means  of  civilised  existence.  The 
shepherdess  seen  from  the  railway 
was  the  symbol  of  the  economic 
condition  of  a  region  whose  fields 
are  untilled  for  want  of  strong 
arms,  which  has  no  retail  trade 
even  of  the  commonest  articles  of 
clothing,  and  which  is  unable  to 
man  the  railway  it  has  gotten  at 
last,  or  even,  if  the  expression  may 
be  pardoned,  to  woman  it  ade- 
quately. La  Creuse  is  one  of  six- 
teen departments  of  which  the  popu- 
lation has  decreased  under  the 
empire  in  every  arrondiss&ment ;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  actually 
less  at  this  moment  than  it  was 
before  the  Revolution,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  official  enumeration, 
which  is  far  from  showing  the 
real  depopulation,  since,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  greater  part  of  the 
grown  men  are  absent  most  part  of 
the  year.  Describing  in  1856  the 
effects  of  the  public  expenditure 
upon  building  in  Paris,  added  to 
the  blood-drain  of  the  army,  M.  de 
Lavergne  declared  from  personal 
knowledge,  '  La  Creuse  and  the  ad- 
joining department  of  La  Limousin, 
from  which  the  masons  are  brought, 
have  scarcely  any  able-bodied  men. 
Cultivation  is  literally  suspended.' 
In  that  year  the  number  of  masons 
brought  from  La  Creuse  alone  was 
estimated  at  50,000,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  279,000  of  all  ages 
and  sexes ;  in  1 866,  the  total  had 
decreased  to  274,000;  it  is  now 
farther  reduced,  and  a  doubled  con- 
scription threatens  to  consummate 
the  depopulation  of  the  depart- 
ment.^ 


The  levy  of  100,000  fresh  con- 
scripts a  year,  falls  of  necessity 
chiefly  on  the  rural  population,  be- 
cause the  peasants  are  too  poor  to 
purchase  exemption.  Three  quar- 
ters of  the  men  who  have  died  in 
the  service  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
three  quarters  of  the  men  still 
under  the  colours,  M.  de  Lavergne 
affirms,  have  come  from  the  country, 
adding  that  *  peasant  property  is 
the  chief  sufferer,  for  a  poor  culti- 
vator whose  son  is  taken  from  him 
is  ruined.'  Accordingly  the  decline 
of  the  rural  population  of  France  is 
ascribed  by  M.  de  Lavergne  chiefly 
to  the  military  drain.  '  Par  1^  s'ex- 
plique  la  pi  as  grande  partie  du 
vide,  r^migration  ne  vient  qu*apr&s.'* 
But  La  Creuse  suffers  under  im- 
perial rule  more  than  most  other 
departments,  for  while  it  must  con- 
tribute its  full  quota  to  the  military 
contingent,  it  loses  a  yet  larger  part 
of  its  best  strength  by  emigration 
to  the  capital.  There  are,  indeed, 
people  in  France  who,  following 
English  precedent,  explain  all  the 
movements  of  labour  by  demand 
and  supply,  the  tendency  of  wages 
to  an  equality,  &c.,  and  who  are 
ready  to  argue  that  the  peasantry 
follow  their  own  interests  in  going 
to  the  towns,  and  that  it  must 
therefore  be  the  best  thing  for  the 
country.  There  is,  they  urge,  a 
demand  for  builders  in  Paris,  and  a 
supply  of  poor  labourers  weU  fitted 
for  building  in  La  Creuse,  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour ; 
wages  are  much  higher  in  the  capi- 
tal than  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country ;  emigration  is  the  process 
by  which  they  are  raised  in  the 
latter  to  the  metropolitan  level. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  old  for- 
mula of  demand  and  supply  never 
explains  anything :  it  meroly  states 


*  When  M.  de  Laveigne,  in  an  Essay  on  Peace,  published  in  1855,  sarcastically 
remarked,  that '  if  it  be  a  fine  thing  to  hare  500,000  men  under  arms,  it  would  be  a  much 
finer  thing  to  hare  a  million,'  he  probably  did  not  foresee  that  it  would  come  to  be 
thought  80.  The  Emperor  himself  probably  did  foresee  it,  since  his  published  works 
show  that  he  meditated  it  long  before  the  Empire.  ^  . 

*  VEnquSte  agricole. — Rev,  des  Deux  Mondes,  Nov.  15,  p.  409.      Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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oyer  again  in  vague  general  terms 
the  facts  it  is  put  forward  to  ex- 
plain. Why  is  there  so  great  a 
demand  for  building  in  Paris  ?  Why 
none  in  La  Creuse  ?  Why  are 
wages  so  much  lower  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  ?  How  can  the 
emigration  of  labourers  create 
capital  and  profitable  employment 
behind  them  ?  On  each  side  of  La 
Creuse  lie  flourishing  industrial 
cities — on  its  eastern  border  Mont- 
lu9on,  the  entrep6t  of  a  great  coal 
basin ;  on  its  western  border  Li- 
moges, *  the  potteries  *  of  France ; 
yet  no  emigration  takes  place  to 
either,  nor  does  the  one  solitary 
seat  of  manufacture  in  La  Creuse 
itself,  Aubnsson,  obtain  any  increase 
of  population  from  the  country 
around  it.  In  political  constitu- 
tion and  in  system  of  government 
lies  the  real  explanation  of  many 
economic  phenomena  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  political 
economy,  treated  as  *a  deductive 
science,*  can  never  explain. 

'  It  starts,'  we  are  told,  '  from  the 
principle  that  every  man  knows  his 
own  interest  best,  and  if  let  alone 
will  pursue  it,  and  it  follows  that 
principle  out  into  all  its  ramifica- 
tions.*' But  what  is  the  interest  of 
an  imperial  government  ?  Does  an 
emperor  always  know  his  own  in- 
terest best?  And  if  he  follows  it 
into  all  its  ramifications,  how  are 
the  interests  of  the  country  he  go- 
verns likely  to  be  affected  ?  One 
third  of  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  state,  it  has  been  computed, 
takes  place  in  Paris ;  another  third 
in  other  large  towns ;  but  one  third, 
therefore,  is  left  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  country,  from  which  the  whole 
is  mainly  derived.  Comparing  the 
relative  public  burdens  of  country 
and  town,  M.  de  Lavergne  finds 
that  the  former  bears  three  fourths 
of  the  taxation — furnishes  three 
fourths  of  the  troops — and  gets  one 
third  of  the  expenditure ;  and  di- 


viding, again,  the  country  into  two 
regions,  it  is  found  that  the  half  in 
which  La   Creuse  is  situated  has 
only  one  third  of  the  railways  and 
roads.      Again,    in    one    year,    of 
which  we  have  the  official  statistics, 
the  public  expenditure  in  Paris  is 
set  down  at  upwards  of  3  i,ooo,oooI., 
in  La  Creuse  at  150,000^.    Not  one 
soldier  is  stationed  at   La  Creuse, 
while  its  scanty  resources  and  la- 
bour are  heavily  taxed  to  garrison 
Paris,  as  well  as  to  build  its  new 
streets.     Then   how  can  the  emi- 
gration of  their  own  sons  and  bro- 
thers, to  build  those  new  streets, 
enable  the  peasantry  of  La  Creuse 
to  compete  in  the  labour  market 
with   an  Imperial   employer,  who 
has  unlimited  command  over  funds 
to  which  they  are  themselves  com- 
pelled to  contribute  ?      Or,  how  is 
the  capital  of  the  manufacturer  in 
Aubusson  increased  by  the  outlay  by 
M.  Haussmann  and  Marshal  Niel  of 
millions  in  Paris?     On   the  con- 
trary, the  expenditure  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  funds  collected  by  loans 
and  taxation  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,   has    prevented    the  con- 
struction of  railways,   roads,  and 
other  much  required  public  works, 
in  remote  parts   of    the   country, 
which  would  have  led  to  the  influx 
of  improvements  and  capital,  and  a 
rise   in  the  prices  of  produce,  by 
which,  the  demand  for  labour  and 
the  rate  of  wages  would  have  been 
raised    in   La   Creuse.      As  it  is, 
looking    to   historical   evidence  of 
the  condition,  in  former  centuries, 
of   the    whole    central    region,  of 
which  La  Creuse  is  now  by  far  the 
poorest  part,  M.  de  Lavergne  does 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  it 
would  have  been    better  for   the 
whole  centre  had  the  rest  of  Prance 
disappeared  in  a  cataclysm.     The 
inhabitant  of   Paris  eats,   on  the 
average,  ten  times  as  much  meat 
as  an  inhabitant  of  La  Creuse  or 
La    Corr^ze,     and     much     better 
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meat.  The  Parisian  eats  the  best 
wheaten  bread,  and  drinks  wine 
every  day,  while  both  are  abnost 
unknown  to  the  peasant  of  La 
Crense.  In  the  reim  of  Francis  I, 
on  the  contrary,  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  central  provinces 
(of  which  La  Crease  appears  to 
have  been  the  happiest)  was  thus 
<lescribed  by  a  writer  whose  report 
M.  de  Lavergne  fully  accepts : — 'Les 
provinces  int^rieures  ont  les  moeurs 
plus  donees  que  les  autres.  Elles 
ee  nourissent  aussi  beaucoup  mieux. 
O'est  da  bceuf,  du  mouton,  beaucoup 
de  pore  frais  on  sal6,  du  gibier,  de 
la  volaille,  des  fruits,  toutes  choses 
que  le  paysproduit  en  abondance.' ' 
It  is  sometimes  contended,  how- 
ever, that  the  institution  which 
causes  the  vast  emigration  of  the 
French  peasantry  to  the  towns,  from 
impoverished  departments  like  La 
Crease,  is  peasant  proprietorship. 
How,  it  has  been  asked,  is  the 
owner  of  a  few  acres  to  make  it 
worth  a  labourer's  while  to  remain 
in  his  employment  ?  Those  who  so 
argue  forget  that  the  number  of 
smaU  properties  not  only  places  an 
equal  number  of  men  in  a  much 
happier  position  than  they  could 
occupy  as  labourers  for  hire,*  and 
makes  a  better  provision  than  a 
workhouse  for  their  old  age,  but  re- 
moves so  many  competitors  from 
the  labour  market,  and  really  raises 
wages  instead  of  depressing  them. 
But  for  small  properties,  all  the 
present  proprietors  would  be  added 
to  the  number  of  men  in  want  of 
employment ;  all,  instead  of  half, 
of  the  men  of  La  Creuse  would 
be  driven  to  emigrate.  So  far  as 
landed  property  is  concerned,  it  is  its 
non-division — ^not  its  subdivision 
— ^which  impoverishes  La  Creuse; 


and  the  non-division  is  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  a  government  otherwise 
occupied  than  in  promoting  im- 
provements in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  which  add  no  immediate 
^clat  or  visible  strength  to  an  em- 
pire. Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  quantity  of  land  in  La  Creuse 
belonging  in  common  to  the  vil- 
lages. '  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,'  M. 
About  pronounces,  *  that  almost  all 
the  valueless  land  in  France  belongs 
to  impersonal  beings — the  State, 
the    communes,   or  the  charitable 

institutions If  a  number 

of  villagers  own  twenty  acres  in 
common,  you  may  predict  that  the 
ground  will  be  neither  drained,  ma- 
nured, nor  cultivated.  Every  one 
will  take  all  he  c^n  out  of  it ;  no 
one  will  spend  a  sou  of  capital,  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  labour  on  it. 
Sell  the  village  common  to  yonder 
poor  shepherd  with  a  dozen  sheep, 
and  those  twenty  acres  will  soon 
produce  500  hectolitres  of  corn.*' 

The  common  lands  of  La  Creuse 
are,  in  fact,  never  cultivated,  unless 
in  seasons  of  unusual  scarcity ;  and 
the  ground  is  manured  neither  be- 
fore nor  after  the  crops  which  are 
then  snatched  for  the  common  use 
of  the  village.  It  was  explained 
to  the  present  writer  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  sensation  produced  by 
his  own  appearance  in  the  villages 
of  La  Creuse,  was  the  village  com- 
mon. Not  conceiving  the  idea  of  a 
traveller  for  pleasure  or  informa- 
tion, the  only  reason  that  could  be 
conjectured  for  his  visit  was  a  de- 
sire to  buy  land.  But  the  buyer  of 
a  villager's  separate  estate  would 
take  along  with  it  a  share  in  the 
common  land ;  and  for  one  cow  or 
one  sheep  that  his  predecessor  fed 
on  the  common,  might  feed  forty, 


*  &onomie  rurale  de  la  France,  p.  406. 

'  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  work  on  the  rural  economy  of  France,  summing 
up  its  general  results,  M.  de  Lavergne  says  of  the  small  properties — '  Deux  millions 
possMent  en  moyenne  6  hectares.  Ceux-U  jouissenfc  d*une  aisance  veritable.  Leurs 
biens  se  dirisent  par  des  heritages,  mais  beaucoup  d*entre  eux  ne  cessent  d'acheter,  et 
en  fin  de  compte,  ils  tendent  plus  k  s'^lever  qu*a  descendre  dans  T^elle  de  la  richesse.' 
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becoming  thereby  the  common 
enemy  of  the  village.  Hence  the 
acquisition  of  additional  stock,  and 
the  entrance  of  new  capital,  are  alike 
viewed  with  dis&vour. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
every  neglect,  as  well  as  every  act, 
of  the  Imperial  Gk)vernment  which 
diminishes  the  peasantry  of  La 
Creuse,  and  the  capacity  of  its  soil 
to  support  an  increase  of  numbers, 
is  a  public  calamity  to  France,  and 
even  to  Europe.  From  time  imme- 
morial it  has  been  a  region  in 
which  crime  has  been  almost  un- 
known,* and  the  gentle  yet  manly 
virtues  of  the  race  are  visible  in 
their  features  and  form — ^peaceful- 
ness,  affection,  courtesy,  sobriety, 
honesty,  with  manly  independence 
and  physical  vigour.  It  is  this 
race  which  imperial  policy  is  fast 
eradicating  from  its  native  soil,  and 
transforming  into  a  crowd  of  restless 
roving  town  operatives  and  disso- 
lute garrison  soldiers.  The  de- 
population of  La  Creuse  is  but  a 
striking  example  of  the  gradual 
extinction  throughout  France  of 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  who  was  all 
that  the  name  imported.  The  rural 
population  of  France  is  now  scarcely 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  while  the 
urban  population  has  increased  from 
six  millions  to  sixteen,  and  of  the 
numbers  enumerated  as  belonging 
to  the  country,  no  small  part  now 
consists  of  an  element  infected  with 
the  vices  of  the  camp  and  the  city. 
Not  only  all  France,  but  all  Europe 
has  reason  to  join  in  the  eloquent 
invocation  in  which  M.  de  Lavergne 


implores  those  who  direct  the  desti- 
nies of  France  to  leave  to  it  Jacques 
Bonhomme. 

*  Dans  toutes  nos  grandes  crises 
historiques,  le  paysan  fran9ais,  si 
bien  personnifie  par  Jacques  Bon- 
homme, a  toujours  fini  par  nous 
tirer  de  Taffaire.  Remontez  aux 
croisades,  aux  guerres  f^odales,  aux 
guerres  centre  les  Anglais,  aux 
guerres  de  i*eh*gion,  aux  guerres 
d*Italie,  aux  guerres  de  Louis  XTV, 
aux  guerres  de  la  Revolution  et  de 
TEmpire  :  c'est  Jacques  Bonhomme 
qui  r^pare  sans  cesse  le  mal  fait 
par  d'autres.  C*est  encore  Jacques 
Bonhomme  qui  a  support^  toutle 
poids  de  la  demiere  revolution  et 
de  la  demiere  guerre,  c'est  lui  qui 
a  heroiquement  subi  sans  seplaindre 
Tepreuve  douloureuse  de  la  disette ; 
c'est  lui  qui  ne  se  lasse  pas  de 
fouiller  le  sol  natal  "  avec  une  opi- 
nifltrete  invincible,"  comme  dit  La 
Bruyere,  et  qui  en  tirera  certaine- 
ment  de  nouveaux  fruits.  H  ignore 
les  jouissances  du  luxe,  les  gains  da 
jeu,  les  ambitions  fievreuses,  et 
possede  encore  les  m&les  vertus  et 
les  instincts  productifs  de  ses 
peres.  Laissez-le  faire ;  il  vous 
rendra  bien  vite,  sans  faste  et  sans 
bruit,  sinon  ce  que  vous  avez  perdu, 
du  moins  ce  que  peuvent  cr^er  des 
richesses  nouvelles,  le  travail  et  Te- 
conomie.  Si  les  autres  classes  des 
la  society  fran^aise,  riches,  bour- 
geois, artisans  de  villes,  valaient 
pour  leurs  r61es  ce  que  Jacques 
Bonhomme  vaut  pour  Je  sien,  ce 
n'est  pas  TAngleterre,  c'est  la 
France  qui  serait  depuis  longtemps 
le  premier  peuple  de  Tunivers.'  * 


»  In  his  crime  charts  (1833),  M.  Guerry  says  of  La  Creuse — *Oii  a  compU  chaque 
ann^e  d^apr^s  la  moYenne  un  accus^  pour  attentats  oontre  les  personnes  sur  37,000 
habitants.     C*est  environ  quinze  fois  moins  que  dans  la  Corse !  * — ^Mahon's  Histcry  of 


England^  chap.  xlyi. 

"  V Agriculture  et  la  Population,    Par  M,  L.  de  Lavergne. 
P-  343-4. 
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THE  CESSION  OF  GIBRALTAK. 

Yes,  and  keep  it  still ; 
Ijean  on  it  safely. — Camus,  line  584. 

Britain  belted  hy  the  sea, 

Island  of  the  fair  and  free, 

Thou  hast  ever  gloriously 

Held  thine  own. 

Once  the  sea  was  thy  domain, 
Yes,  and  must  be  thine  again ; 
Kings  who  cede  can  never  reign  : 
Hold  thine  own. 

Wouldst  thou  shut  the  Midland  Sea, 
Though  all  Europe  hustled  thee  ? 
Keep  in  Tank's  hill  the  key 
At  thy  belt. 

Quote  to  us  no  right  of  Spain, — 
Right  with  her  was  ever  gain : 
What  the  Moor  took  we  have  ta*en, — 
And  we  keep. 

Is  it  Justice  east  and  west 
Rules  so  widely  that  'twere  best 
We  should  cede  our  tall  Rooke's  nest 
By  the  sea  ? 

What  we  bought  with  blood  and  bone. 
We  will  set  our  face  as  stone 
To  maintain  and  keep  our  own,— 
Though  we  die. 

English  mastiff  is  our  breed. 
Free  to  let  blood  as  to  bleed  ; 
But  our  nature's  not  to  cede, — 
Though  we  die. 


C.  A.  W. 


Christmas  Day,  1868. 
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MODERN  PREACHING.^ 

[It  is  fair  to  state  that  this  Paper  has  been  for  some  time  in  the 
Ecfitor's  hands,  thongh  circumstances  have  delayed  its  insertion.  Recent 
discussions  however,  at  Church  Congresses  and  elsewhere,  while  they 
«how  that  the  subject  retains  its  interest,  have  given  the  writer  no  reason 
for  any  modification  of  his  remarks.] 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten of  late  about  sermons,  that 
even  one  of  that  presumptuous  band 
so  indignantly  apostrophised  by  Mr. 
Tennyson  may  well  despair  of  say- 
ing anything  new  on  so  well  worn 
a  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  is  continually 
brought  before  the  public  seem  to 
indicate  a  still  unexhausted  inte- 
rest. Indeed,  its  popularity  is  to  a 
certain  extent  secured  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  at  length  assumed  the 
form  of  a  grievance,  and  one  for 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  devise 
a  remedy.  And  to  say  the  truth, 
there  is  some  reason  in  this  view  of 
the  matter ;  for  it  does  seem  rather 
hard  that  a  man  cannot  go  to  church 
on  a  Sunday  to  say  his  prayers 
without  being  compelled,  whatever 
the  state  of  his  receptive  faculties, 
under  whatever  atmospheric  condi- 
tions as  regards  temperature  and 
purity,  to  listen  to  a  discourse  often 
of  unconscionable  length  and  un- 
pitying  dulness  ;  or  to  endure  with 
what  patience  he  may  the  polemical 
outpourings  of  an  eager,  not  un- 
frequently  an  ignorant  or  bigoted, 
partisan.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the 
only  alternative,  far  from,  it;  but 
still,  no  one  will  assert  that  either 
one  or  the  other  is  impossible,  or 
-even  very  uncommon.  However, 
it  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  risk  is  one  which  we  must 
be  content  to  run  :  all  alike,  critics 
and  instructors,  the  humorous  and 
the  grave,  appear  to  agree  in  ac- 
cepting the  sermon  as  an  inevitable 
clement  in  the  lot  of  the  church- 
going  portion  of  the  British  public, 


and  direct  their  efforts,  or  pretend 
to  do  so,  towards  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  spiritual  or 
mental  pabulum  which  they  are,  as 
they  complain,  compelled  to  swal- 
low. This  of  course  is  the  end 
aimed  at  by  the  graver  writers, 
such  as  the  authors  of  the  books 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  the  bishops  whose 
charges  abound  in  advice  as  to  the 
style  and  delivery  of  sermons,  and 
the  archdeacons  who  occasionally 
take  to  lecturing  the  clergy  on  the 
same  topic.  As  to  the  lighter  cri- 
tics, writers  of  cynical  articles  in 
the  newspapers  and  the  like,  it  is 
not  perhaps  very  unfair  to  assume 
that  their  main  object  is  to  raise 
a  laugh  and  entertam  their  readers 
at  the  expense  of  the  unlucky  ob- 
jects of  their  wit.  It  is  possible 
that  their  pens  may  be  sharpened 
by  the  wish  to  avenge  themselves 
in  this  way  on  those  at  whose 
hands,  or  rather  mouths,  they  have 
suffered  these  painful  inflictions.  It 
was  amusing  enough  to  find  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tait,  in  a 
charge  or  address  of  some  sort, 
gravely  advising  his  clergy  to  *  con- 
sider carefully  all  the  criticisms 
made  on  their  sermons,  and  make 
the  best  use  of  it  for  improvement  j' 
as  if  the  critics  cared  in  the  least 
about  the  *  improvement '  of  them, 
and  would  not  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  the  loss  oi  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  of  holding  up  the 
preachers  to  ridicule  ;  a  pleasure,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  which  they 
are  not  likely  soon  to  be  deprived. 
In  this,  as  in  similar  diversions,  of 
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course  a  well  known  journal  takes 
the  lead,  beginning  with  sarcastic 
letters  from  we  know  not  what 
supposed  '  dwellers  in  dry  places,' 
and  following  with  a  succession  of 
articles  marked  hy  the  modestj  of 
assumption,  absence  of  fallacy,  ac- 
curacy as  to  facts,  and  logical  preci« 
sion  of  ailment  which  so  eminently 
distinguish  all  contributions  from 
that  quarter  to  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  render  all  its  statements 
so  unanswerable  and  convincing. 
One  of  these  writers,  descanting  in 
the  usual  vein  on  the  feebleness  or 
negligemoe  of  the  clergy  in  not 
turning  to  better  account  their  pre- 
sumed facilities  for  instilling  into 
the  masses  sound  principles,  not 
only  of  rdigion,  but  also  of  politics 
and  political  economy,  exclaims, 
*  What  would  not  a  preacher  of 
strikes  or  Chartism,  or  any  of  the 
like  popular  schemes  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  labour  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  society,  give  for  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  declaim  for  an 
hour  once  a  week  on  his  &vourite 
topic  without  being  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  answer?'  And  this,  he 
ttkys,  is  exactly  what  the  clergy 
have ;  why  don't  they  make  use  of 
it  to  expose  the  fallacies  and  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  these  igno- 
rant spouters?  The  answer,  one 
would  think,  is  obvious  enough, 
and  was  perhi^s  not  wholly  unper- 
ceived  by  the  ingenious  questioner. 
If  discourses  of  the  kind  suggested 
are  to  be  delivered  in  church,  they 
would  very  rarely  be  heard  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended ; 
i£j  on  the  other  hand,  the  preacher 
takes  his  stand  in  the  open  air,  he 
at  once  forfeits  the  vantl^^  ground 
with  which  he  is  taunted :  his 
Chartist  rival  meets  him  on  equal 
terms,  and  may  answer  or  interrupt 
him  at  his  pleasure ;  and  then  it  is 
a  question  no  lopger  of  common 
sense  or  sound  logic,  but  of  the 
style  of  argumentation  best  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  an  illiterate  mob. 
And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  one  appeals  to  men's  passions, 


the  other  to  their  reason,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt  with  which 
side  the  victory  would  remain. 
Would  Xavier,  would  St.  Paul  him- 
self, attract  so  numerous  or  so 
attentive  an  audience  in  the  streets 
of  east  London  as  a  preacher  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  aristocracy  or 
the  tyranny  of  the  poor  laws  ?  Be- 
sides, what  would  these  critics  say 
if  the  clergy  were  to  act  on  their 
advice,  and  choose  such  topics  for 
their  sermons  ?  We  should  pro- 
bably very  soon  hear  a  good  deal 
about  a  secular  gospel,  about  poli- 
tical parsons,  and  the  like. 

The  tone  adopted  by  the  clerical, 
and  especially  the  episcopal  writers 
on  the  subject,  is  for  the  most  part 
timid  and  apologetic.  They  seem  to 
admit  with  little  reservation  the 
justice  of  the  popular  complaints 
and  lamentations  over  what  is  called 
the  decline  of  pulpit  oratory,  the 
alleged  inferiority  of  modem  preach- 
ing to  that  of  former  days,  and  of 
the  unfavourable  comparison  di*awn 
between  sermons  and  speeches  or 
lectures  on  other  subjects  of  in- 
terest. For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  that  we  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  discussion,  neither 
with  the  scoffers  nor  the  teachers, 
the  critics  nor  the  apologists.  The 
former  assume,  the  latter  admit, 
more  than  is  fair ;  both  alike  aim, 
or  affect  to  aim,  at  what  under 
existing  conditions  is  and  must  be 
an  impossible  result.  On  these  two 
points  we  would  say  a  few  words. 
The  first  and  most  natural  charge 
against  sermons  is  their  dulness; 
one  hears  complaints  on  all  sides 
that  sermons  are  dull.  It  is,  we 
presume,  in  allusion  to  this  defect 
that  a  well  known  writer,  whose 
tongue  seems  to  be  more  caustic 
than  his  pen,  has  declared  that  he 
regards  it  as  a  proof  of  the  vitality 
of  Christianity,  that  it  has  survived 
preaching.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
business  to  defend  the  clergy  as 
a  body  against  the  imputation  of  > 
dulness  as  far  as  their  preaching 
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is  concerned ;  the  task,  it  must  be 
confessed,  would  be  a  hopeless  one 
if  it  were.  No  doubt,  as  a  general 
rule,  sermons  are  dull ;  we  have 
suffered,  like  our  neighbours,  too 
often  to  dream  of  denying  it.  The 
fact  is  undeniable ;  nevertheless  the 
outcry  about  it  is,  we  think,  un- 
reasonable. We  are  not  going  to 
maintain  the  advantages  of  it  after 
the  ingenious  fashion  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  by  urging  that  *  as  ser- 
mons mil  always  be  criticised,  it  is 
better  to  criticise  bad  sermons  than 
good  ones ;  that  as  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  rest,  it  is  better  to  be  soothed 
than  to  be  excited,  and  listening  to 
fine  oratory  is  exciting,  and  con- 
sequently wearying.'  But  without 
taking  this  lofty  ground  of  defence, 
something  may  fairly  be  urged  in 
explanation  and  extenuation  of  the 
admitted  fact.  First,  there  is  the 
intrinsic,  or  more  correctly  per- 
haps, the  relative  dulness  of  the 
subject.  It  is  all  very  well  to  deny 
this,  to  insist  that  it  must  be  inte- 
resting in  consideration  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  of  which  it 
professes  to  treat.  That  it  onght 
to  be  may  be  conceded;  but  will 
any  one  venture  to  assert  that  theo- 
logy or  religion,  especially  in  so  far 
as  it  is  practical  and  not  specula- 
tive, have  anything  like  the  same 
engrossing  interest  for  the  majority 
of  educated  men  as  science  or  poli- 
tics, or  the  details  of  their  profes- 
sional business?  A  very  indifferent 
lecturer  on  popular  chemistry,  for 
instance,  can  conmiand  a  more  at- 
tentive audience  than  any  but  the 
very  first  among  preachers.  The 
subject  is  also  very  old ;  it  is  one 
in  which  there  are  no  new  and  ex- 
citing discoveries,  none,  that  is  to 
say,  which  public  opinion  will  tole- 
rate in  the  pulpit;  controversial 
sermons  are  heard  with  dislike, 
novelties  are  listened  to  with  sus- 
picion and  alarm  ;  people  will  have 
the  '  conventional  treatment '  and 
the  conventional  language ;  in 
short,  as  some  one  has  said,  *•  They 
will  have  Konx  Ompax,  and  then 


complain  that  Konx  Ompax  is  dulL' 
On  this  account  alone  to  contrast 
sermons  with  speeches  or  lectures, 
is  manifestly  unfair.  The  lawyer 
or  the  statesman  has  continually 
fresh  facts  to  deal  with,  which  of 
themselves  suggest  fresh  arguments 
and  help  to  keep  them  in  the 
memory  ;  the  lecturer  may  atone  for 
heaviness  of  style  and  other  defects 
by  the  novelty  of  the  matter  he  has 
to  communicate,  and  he  naturally 
chooses  a  subject  which  he  knows 
will  be  interesting  to  his  audience. 
Besides,  no  one  need  speak  or  lec- 
ture unless  he  chooses,  and  unl^s 
he  has  something  to  say  worth 
hearing,  and  no  one  need  go  to 
listen  to  him  unless  he  has  good 
reason  to  expect  either  information 
or  amusement ;  but  a  clergyman 
must  preach  whatever  his  dearth  of 
matter  or  defects  of  style,  and  his 
congregation  are  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  hear  him,  unless  they  are 
content  to  stay  away  from  church 
altogether.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
object  that  a  man  ought  not  to  put 
himself  into  a  position  where  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  that  for 
which  he  is  unfit ;  that  if  ho  has  no 
vocation  for  preaching,  he  ought 
not  to  become  a  clergyman.  This 
opens  a  very  wide  question  on  which 
we  must  touch  presently. 

But  afber  all,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  sermons  on  the  whole 
duller  than  speeches  ?  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  doubt  it.  What 
can  be  more  dull  or  uninteresting 
than  an  average  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  P  Who  does 
not  find  it  a  penance  to  listen  for 
half  an  hour  to  any  but  some 
eight  or  ten  of  the  most  practised 
and  accomplished  speakers?  Yet 
the  whole  assembly  only  numbers 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  of 
these  only  a  few,  comparatively, 
ever  speak  at  all.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  an  equal  number 
among  the  clergy  who  would  rival 
these  selected  specimens  of  the  elo^ 
quence  of  the  British  and  Irisk 
laity :  in  fact,  the  speeches  in  the 
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Lower  House  of  Convocation,  wordy 
and  discorsiye  as  many  of  them  are, 
will  bear  a  &ir  comparison  with 
those  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  about  half  a  dozen 
well  known  exceptions ;  while  one 
or  two  members  of  the  Upper 
House,  smi^  as  it  is,  are  among  the 
very  best  speakers  of  a  far  more 
numerous  assembly,  the  House  of 
Lords. 

But  then  it  is  asked.  Why  is 
modem  preaching  so  inferior  to 
that  of  former  days  ?  How  do  you 
account  for  the  decline  of  pulpit 
oratory  iu  a  more  highly  educated 
age?  To  this  the  clergy,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  may  fairly  reply  that 
it  is  not  the  fact,  and  that  if  it  were, 
it  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  grounds 
which  reflect  no  discredit  on  them 
as  a  body.  For,  first,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  only  the 
selected  sermons  of  a  few  and  those 
the  most  famed  preachers  of  the 
age  80  highly  extolled,  what  has 
been  called  the  golden  age  of  preach- 
ing in  the  English  Church.  And 
take  the  best  even  of  those— would 
a  modem  congregation  sit  out  one 
of  Jeremy  Taylor's,  with  its  classical 
allusions  and  quotations,  its  scraps 
of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  utterly 
nnintelligible  to  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  his  hearers  ?  Would  any 
charm  of  voice  or  elocution  make 
Barrow  or  Saunderson  endurable 
for  three  hours  and  a  half,  or  half 
^t  time,  every  Sunday  in  a  Lon- 
don church?  Any  one  who  has 
read  these  &med  discourses  will 
probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  if  decency  restrained  them 
from  quitting  in  a  body,  the  whole 
congregation  would  certainly  be  fast 


asleep  before  the  end  of  the  first 
hour;  yet  there  is  a  well  known 
story  of  one  of  them  that  when  the 
hour-glass  had  run  out  for  the 
second  time,  he  held  it  up  with  an 
inquiring  look  at  the  congregation, 
and  was  answered  by  a  unanimous 
request  that  he  should  turn  it  once 
more.  Does  not  this  point  rather 
to  a  change  in  the  hearers  than  in 
the  preachers  ?  And  if  we  go  back 
to  a  yet  earlier  day,  and  a  yet  more 
celebrated  name,  the  disappoint- 
ment would  be  greater  still.  The 
famous  homilies  of  Chrysostom  are 
not  discourses  or  sermons  at  all  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  but  con- 
tinuous expositions  of  long  passages 
of  scripture — ^a  style  of  preaching 
especially  distasteful  to  modem  con- 
gregations. There  are  passages  of 
great  beauty  to  be  found  in  them, 
and  there  is  frequent  reference  to 
the  manners,  the  habits,  the  follies 
and  superstitions  of  the  day.  He 
notices,  sometimes  with  disapproval, 
the  sports  and  amusements  of  the 
different  classes,  much  as  is  done 
by  many  a  sensible  preacher  now  ; 
possibly,  for  that  does  not  appear, 
with  as  little  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  those  addicted  to  such 
pursuits.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
he  almost  always  contrives  to  bring 
in,  sooner  or  later,  one  atopic — that 
of  almsgiving:  so  constantly,  in- 
deed, as  to  suggest  the  suspicion 
that  his  eloquence,  however  ad- 
mired, was  not  more  effectual  in 
opening  the  purses  of  the  fashion- 
able congregations  of  Constanti- 
nople than  t&t  of  our  own  bishops 
commonly  is  in  filling  the  plates  at 
the  door  of  a  West  End  church  or 
chapel.'     Altogether,    a    preacher 


'  A  story  is  told  in  Pajpers  on  Preaching  of  a  curate  who  always  introduced  into  his 
wraum,  whaterer  his  snlgect  might  be,  a  dissertation  on  the  datj  of  paying  debts.  The 
eongiegatioD  considered  this  an  insult,  and  appealed  to  the  rector  to  give  him  a  text 
from  which  he  could  not  branch  off  to  the  old  topic.  The  rector  fixed  on  *  The  Conyersion 
of  St  Paul,'  thinking  that  no  pathway  out  of  this  could  possibly  lead  to  the  favourite 
grieTance.  Bowerer,  after  a  short  description  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  he  began  to 
enumerate  the  marks  of '  the  regenerate  man,'  and  amongst  them  the  payment  of  debts 
as  one  of  the  most  important.  He  probably  had  good  reason  for  recurring  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  might  have  justified  himself  by  St.  Gl^sostom's  example ;  for  payment  of  • 
4obt8,  after  SH,  comes  before  almsgiving. 
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who  should  model  his  style  on  that 
of  this  famous  prelate  would  scarcely 
be  held  to  merit  an  appellation  cor- 
responding to  that  hy  which  he  is 
best  known  to  us.  With  men  like 
South  the  case  is  different :  people 
would  go  to  him  them  as  they  go 
to  hear  Spurgeon — ^more  in  the 
hope  of  amusement  than  of  edifica- 
tion. Sonth's  bitter  personalities 
and  fierce  invective  would  comitiand 
hearers  whether  uttered  in  the 
pulpit  or  anywhere  else  t  how  far 
they  would  tend  to  advance  the 
cause  of  charily  and  mutual  tolera^ 
tioii  is  another  question. 

Of  the  style  of  the  early  preach* 
ers,  the  Greek  and  Latin  *  fathers,' 
as  they  are  usually  called,  we  have 
very  fttir  means  <k  judging,  at  any 
rate  of  the  matter  of  their  discourses; 
Very  few  of  their  sermons  are  good, 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  very 
unequal.  They  are  not  devoid  of 
good  sense,  nor  of  occasional  bursts 
of  eloquence,  but  they  abound  in 
fanciful  expositions  and  ft^r-fetched 
analogies,  and  their  exhortatioim  are 
generally  of  the  most  commonplace 
character.  We  are  old  enough  to 
remember,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  hearing  sermons 
entirely  modelled  on  the  style  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ihese 
ancient  preachers,  suoh  as  Basil, 
Gregory,  and  Ephrem  the  &frian, 
and  in  part  translated  ft*otai  them 
almost  word  for  word.  The  result 
wad  certainly  such  as  to  justify  tJie 
opinion  of  Mr.  Christmaer,  that  '  a 
recurrence  to  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  leathers  would  not  tend  to 
recover  for  the  pulpit  its  ancient 
influence.'  And,  as  he  adds,  *  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Roman  Catholic  divines 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  these  early  specimens  of  pulpit 
oratory ;  and  we  do  not  find  either 
that  Roman  Catholic  churches  are 
better  filled,  or  that  Roman  Catholic 
preachers  are  more  effective  than 
those  of  Protestant  communions ;'  a 
remark  which  no  one  who  has  lis- 
tened to  the  sermons  of  an  average 


French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  preacher 
will  be  disposed  to  question.  Of 
the  hard,  d^,  formal  style  of  Eog- 
Hsh  preaching  in  the  eighteentii 
Century  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
iBpeak.  But  it  must  always  be  re- 
niembered  that,  as  regards  i^e 
preaching  of  pact  times,  our  judg- 
ment is  formed  on  selected  speci- 
mens from  among  the  sermons  of 
the  best  preachers ;  and  we  main- 
tain that  the  nineteenth  century,  if 
measured,  as  in  fairness  it  mvdsb  be, 
in  the  same  way,  need  fear  compari- 
son with  no  former  agla.  The  ser- 
mons of  Robert  Hall,  Irving,  Mel^ 
vill,  Chalmers,  Wolfe,  or  Newman 
were  certainly  as  good— ^perh*^ 
making  due  allowance  for  ait^^d 
circumstances^  as  effective — as  any 
that  remtdn  to  us  from  the  ^pens  (^ 
t)lder  divines,  monks,  schoolmen,  or 
fathers;  whence  it  is  fair  to  assome 
that  the  Average  run  of  sermons 
now  and  at  any  former  period  woold 
be  foxmd,  if  we  had  the  means  of 
comparing  th^n,  to  bear  ubout  the 
same  rela&on  to  each  other  a^  exists 
between  those  of  the  highest  class; 
and  that,  notwithstanding^  the  very 
importaoit  fact'  that  only  a  few, 
comparatively,  of  the  clergy  were 
expected,  or  indeed  permitted,  to 
preach  nt  all.  If  all  had  been  ocaa* 
polled  to  do  so,  as  in  practice  they 
are  now,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  side  to  which  the  pahn  d* 
merit  must  have  been  awarded. 
Dull  as  the  ordiniury  parish  priest 
may  be  now,  his  predecessor  one^ 
two,  or  three  centuries  ago  (to  go 
back  no  ihuther)  would  have  been 
incomparably  more  duU,  if  he  had 
ventured  into  the  pulpit  at  all.  If 
his  theology  be  somewhat  meagre 
and  his  learning  ofbtimes  small,  he 
is  at  least  far  ahead  of  those  for 
whom,  if  the  pictures  drawn  of 
them  be  at  all  correct,  learning  and 
theology  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  existed. 

But  to  maintain  that  the  pulpit 
has  not  sunk  below  the  standard  of 
bygone  days  as  regards  its  intrinsic 
merits,    and    even    that   a  vastij 
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greater  number  of  good  or  at  any 
mte  tolerable  sermonB  are  preached 
in  England  now  than  ai  any  era 
of  the  past^  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  admiBsion  that  it  Im  lost 
much  of  its  efficacy  and  conse- 
qnantly  of  its  vi^ne  as  a  mean^  of 
instmotion.  The  admission  impUes 
not  that  it  ha,s  itself  declined,  but 
only  that  it  has  failed  to  ]i;eep  ahead 
of  tiba  age,  ihat  it  has  not  done  that 
which  it  is  in  fact  impossible,  under 
exzBting  cirouinstaQces  and  require- 
ments, that  it  should  do.  There  is 
a  remark  of  Dean  Alford's  which 
has  considerable  bearing  on  this 
question:  'Jn  proportion  as  the 
general  standard  of  mental  cnltiya^ 
&on  is  raised,  and  man  made  equal 
with  maa^  ^e  ordinary  power  of 
genius  is  diminished,  though  its 
extraordii^azy  power  is  in^oreased, 
its  reach  deepened,  its  hold  rendered 
more  firm,  ^s  men  become  fami- 
liar with  the  adiievem^itB  and  the 
exercise  of  talent,  they  learn  to 
despise  and  disregard  its  daUy  ex- 
amples .  uid  to  be  more  independent 
of  mesL  of  alHlity.'  Were  pidpit 
eloquence  of  a  much  higher  charac- 
ter than  it  is,  it  wonld  stiU  Ml  far 
short  of  the  power  which  it  wielded 
when  the  Bible  was  practicaUy  a 
sealed  book  to  aU  but  a  few,  when 
the  cl&rfp  were  the  sole  depositaries 
of  learning,  such  as  it  was,  when 
there  were  few  published  sermons 
or  religious  books  of  any  kind,  when 
in  short  the  pulpit  was  the  one 
source  of  religious  insiauction  for 
all  classes,  th^  in^^quent  sermon  the 
sole  exponent  of  moral  and  social 
obHgations, — when  the  preacher, 
however  small  his  learning  and 
acquirements,  was  at  any  rate  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  to  preach.  Of  the 
Fathers  it  has  been  fairly  enough 
observed  that  the  &ct  '  that  they 
vere  in  their  own  day  regarded  as 
wonders  of  reftsoning  and  eloquence 
only  shows  that  comparatively  small 
endowments  in  the  way  of  log^c 
and  composition  were  greatly  needed 
and  highly  valued  when  they  were 


found.  Much  too  is  to  be  attri<^ 
bated  to  the  great  amount  of  actual 
paganism  around  them,  and  to  their 
ownlughand  self-denying  charac- 
ter. '  Tne  last  consideration,  though 
of  course  of  great  importance  as 
regards  their  personal  influence^ 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  their  preaching.  Por  the  rest^ 
the  same  might  he  said,  .mutaH^ 
vHUa/ndia^  of  l£e  preachers  of.  manjjr 
a  subsequent  age.  Now^  all  Idiis  is 
changed :  the  pulpit  has  ceased  to 
be  the  instructor  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  as  they  are  the  chief 
complainers  it  is  with  them  that 
we  have  chiefly  to  do.  In  an  age 
of  reading  and  discussion,  whiOEt 
theology  and  the  kindred  topics  are^ 
no  longer  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  clergy,  when  doubts  and  .diffir* 
culties  are  canvassed  in  every  so<- 
ciety, ,  when  Jow^t  and  Gcdensa 
ai«  as  household  words,  and  Ewald 
and  E^ian  not  wholly  unknofwn— * 
in  an  age  when  every  one  who  can 
read  has  abundant  facilities  for 
obtaining  in.  other  ways  whatever 
knowledge,  practical  or  theoretical,, 
he  may  desire,— rwhen  in  short  it 
is  no  longer  needed  to  instruct 
people  either  in  the  truths  or  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  the  sermon  as  a 
regular  part  of  divine  service  (not 
as  deHvered  occasionally  and  by 
a  preacher  of  exceptional  powers) 
would  seem  to  have  become,  as  ve^ 
gards  a  large  portion  of  society,, 
altogether  superfluous ;  although 
one  is  sometimes  amazed  at  the  as*- 
tounding  ignorance  displayed  by 
fairly  educated  people  of  the  com- 
monest facts  connected  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  their  own 
church  and  even  of  the  Bible.  And 
yet,  whether  from  a  consciousness  of 
this  or  for  whatever  caxuse,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  go  to  church  (and  those  who- 
do  not  wonld  scarcely  be  attracted 
by  the  absence  of  the  sermon)  not- 
withstanding their  constant  com- 
plaints of  its  length  and  dulness, 
would  rather  be  preached  at  than  ^ 
not.    And  this  not  merely  in  country 
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villages,  where  the  long  service 
helps  to  while  away  the  Sunday  and 
where  the  sermon  really  is  the 
chief  means  of  instruction  to  the 
labouring  poor,  but  in  the  churches 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  nay 
even  with  what  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  most  intellectusd  congre- 
gations. A  singular  taste,  undoubt- 
edly ;  yet  such  we  are  assured — and 
our  own  observation  certainly  con- 
firms the  assurance — is  the  result  of 
clerical  experience.  A  service  where 
it  is  known  that  there  will  be  no 
sermon  is  invariably  worse  attended, 
where  there  is  no  musical  attraction 
to  compensate,  than  one  whore  the 
iLBual  routine  is  punctiliously  fol- 
lowed. Possibly  this  arises  in  great 
measure  from  force  of  habit  and 
dislike  of  innovation  in  all  matters 
connected  with  religion.  But  in 
whatever  way  accounted  for,  the 
&ict,  we  apprehend,  is  indisputable, 
and  this  being  so,  the  clergyman  is 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  preach 
whatever  may  be  his  qualifications, 
or  the  lack  of  them ;  and  surely  if 
you  force  a  man,  or  rather  a  large 
body  of  men,  to  do  a  thing  which 
it  is  very  far  fix)m  being  easy  to  do 
properly,  and  for  which  many  or 
most  of  ihem  have  no  special  apti- 
tude, it  is  somewhat  unreasonable 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  that 
they,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
don't  do  it  well.  For  that  is  in 
truth  what  it  amounts  to.  It  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands  that  the  supply 
of  clergy  is  not  greater  than  is  re- 
quired: indeed  several  of  the  bishops 
have  lately  been  lamenting  a  falling 
off  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the 
«upply,  which  can  scarcely  be 
wondered  at,  but  in  the  quantity 
«ven  of  the  inferior  material  which 
offers  itself  as  inadequate  to  the 
demand ;  and  we  have  heard  some 
of  our  clerical  friends  complaining 
of  the  diflGiculty  of  obtaining  decent 
curates,  or  curates  of  any  kind. 
Yet  the  number — insufficient  as  it  is, 
and  still  more  insufficient  as  it  is 
likely  to  be,  at  the  present  rate  of 
Imilding  new  churches  and  forming 


new  districts — already  amounts  to 
above  1 8,000 ;  and  what  can  be  more 
absurd  or  unreasonable  than  to  ex- 
pect each  and  every  of  18,000  men 
of  average  ability  and  education 
and  with  no  special  training  either 
in  oratory  or  composition,  to  write 
year  after  year  two  sermons  a  week 
and  a  few  over,  even  if  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  or  to  preach  them 
decently  when  written  ?  —  unless 
it  be,  as  some  of  their  Mentors  seem 
to  require,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  deliver  ihe  same  number  of  dis- 
courses unwritten,  in  such  a  style 
as  to  be  listened  to  with  patience, 
to  say  no  more,  not  merely  by  farm- 
labourers  and  ploughboys  but  by 
the  educated  people  who  usually 
form  some  portion  at  least  of  eveiy 
congregation.  And  this  absurdity 
is  the  more  glaring  when  one  con- 
siders the  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  to  contend.  First  there 
is  the  one  just  now  hinted  at,  the 
mixed  character  of  ordinary  con- 
gregations. To  say  nothing  of  a 
number  of  children,  of  whom  many 
may  think  it  is  just  as  well  that 
they  should  go  to  sleep  and  be  quiet, 
you  have  side  by  side  with  those 
who  cannot  read,  who  can  scarcely 
understand  the  plainest  English, 
and  whose  apprehension  is  of  the 
dullest,  men  as  well  educated  or 
better  than  the  preacher  himself, 
perhaps  his  superiors  in  natural 
abiHty  and  logical  acumen.  How 
is  it  possible,  regard  being  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  once  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  two  ex- 
tremes, to  compose  a  sermon  such 
'  that  the  ploughboy  shall  exclaim, 
"  I  understood  that  sermon,"  and  the 
barrister  or  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, ''That  was  well  said,  that 
preacher  carries  me  along  with 
him  ?  "  '  Imagine  Lord  Derby,  or 
Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Disraeli  having  to  explain  and 
vindicate  their  policy  before  an 
audience  composed  of  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  leading  members  of  both 
houses  and  four  or  five  hundred 
gentlemen  from  the  plough-tail  or 
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the  yillftge  shop,  to  say  nothing  of 
thedr  wives  and  daughters  ! 

It  would  not  be  a  very  promising 
task ;  still  less,  if  all  alike  had  their 
mindis  fall  six  days  out  of  seven,  at 
leasts  of  other  subjects,  and  took 
little  interest  in  the  one  on  which 
the  speaker  wished  to  influence  or 
convince  them,  and  were  besides  on 
other  accounts  indisposed  to  follow 
the  course  towards  which  he  desired 
to  lead  them.  And  this  does  but 
inadequately  represent  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  preacher  has  to 
contend;  because  in  the  case  sup- 
posed the  subject  matter,  if  not  in 
itself  extremely  interesting  to  the 
audience,  might  have,  at  any  rate, 
the  advimtage  of  being  new; 
whereas  the  preacher's  is  about  the 
very  oldest  and  most  thoroughly 
well  worn  on  which  a  man  can 
possibly  be  called  upon  to  write  or 
speak.  And  this  he  has  to  do  not 
once  or  twice  upon  occasion,  or  at 
reasonably  distant  intervals,  but 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  sometimes 
more  freqnently  still,  for  ten, 
twenty,  nay,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  always  to  the  same,  or 
substantially  the  same,  assemblage 
of  hearers.  '  It  is  indeed,'  as  Mr. 
Borrow  writes  with  unusual  can- 
dour, *  quite  wonderful  that  most  of 
the  sermons  one  hears  are  as  good 
as  they  are,  considering  the  unin- 
termittent  stream  in  which  most 
preachers  are  compelled  to  produce 
them.'  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that*  a  distinguished  statesman,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  speakers 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
been  asked  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Grospel,  remarked  to  the  writer  of 
this  article  on  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  speech  on  a  subject  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing new.  Yet  he  had  to  address 
an  audience  to  whom  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  to  whom  the 
fact  of  heariug  him  speak  at  all  was 
a  sufficient  attraction  to  ensure  him 
an  attentive  hearing.  And  cer- 
tainly, as  indeed  he  ^as  reminded, 
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the  occasion  admitted  of  at  least  as 
much  in  the  way  of  novelty  as 
could  easily  be  put  into  any  sermon ; 
and,  new  or  old,  he  had  only  to  say 
it  once  at  any  rate  in  the  same 
place  and  to  the  same  people.  The 
consciousness  that  all  he  has  to  say 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
before  must  hang,  one  would  think, 
as  a  paralysing  weight  upon  the 
energy  and  imagination  of  any  man 
not  wholly  destitute  of  those  quali- 
ties, when  he  sets  himself  to  prepare 
for  the  inevitable  discourses,  and 
wearies  himself  in  the  endeavour 
to  impart  to  the  cra/mbe  repetita, 
which  he  must  be  content  to  serve 
up,  something,  if  possible,  of  a  new 
flavour.  The  books  before  us  show 
how  deeply  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful preachers  have  felt  the  diffi- 
culty. Wesley  writes  in  his  journal, 
'If  I  had  to  preach  to  the  same 
congregation  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
even  for  a  year,  I  should  soon  preach 
myself  and  them  to  sleep ; '  and 
Whitfield,  as  is  well  known,  had  a 
cycle  of  sermons,  carefully  elabo- 
rated, and  exhausting,  it  is  scarcely 
unfair  to  presume,  his  whole  stock 
of  learning  and  doctrine,  which  he 
could  rarely  be  induced,  never  ex- 
cept at  long  intervals,  to  preach  a 
second  time  in  the  same  place.  Yet 
the  gospel  which  Whitfield  and 
Wesley  preached  was  in  effect 
*  news  *  to  those  who  heard  it.  And 
if  any  one  wishes  for  hearers  to 
whom  it  is  *  news '  now,  he  must 
look  for  them  where  they  did,  not 
in  churches,  for  they  don't  go  there, 
but  in  the  *  highways  and  hedges,' 
in  the  '  streets  and  lanes '  of  oar 
great  cities.  This  introduces  the 
question  of  *  open-air  preaching,' 
which  is  beside  our  present  pur- 
pose. The  problem  is  how  to  shed 
an  air  of  novelty,  so  as  to  interest 
those  familiar  with  them,  over 
such  oft-repeated  truths.  '  Nothing 
within  the  reach  of  art,'  as  Blair 
observes,  'is  so  difficult  as  to 
bestow  on  what  is  common  the 
gi'ace  of  novelty.'  One  unfailing 
source  of  interest  to  a  ruder  age  is 
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quite  cut  off  by  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge: 
the  stories  and  biographies  of  the 
Bible,  like  all  other  stories,  lose 
much  of  their  charm  when  there  is 
no  uncertainty  about  their  issue. 

*  You  speak  of  Jacob's  lamentation 
over  Joseph's  supposed  death  ;  but 
every  child  knows  that  the  favourite 
son  is  to  be  restored  to  the  patriarch 
in  Egypt.'  No  doubt  this  may  be 
compensated  in  great  measure  by 
the  introduction  of  stories  and 
anecdotes  drawn  from  other  sources, 
by  allusions  to  passing  events,  by 
the  judicious  use  of  proverbs  and 
the  like.  This  mode  of  awakening 
attention  is  much  commended  by 
the  author  of  Papers  on  Preaching, 
who  goes  so  far  as  to  endorse  the 
request  of  a  rector  to  his  curate — 

*  In  every  sermon  try  to  give  us  at 
least  one  good  anecdote.'  We  can 
imagine  the  rector  ere  long  heartily 
repenting  that  he  had  made  such 
an  imprudent  request ;  but  we  quite 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
clergy  in  general  make  much  less 
use  than  they  might  of  this  kind  of 
material  for  giving  liveliness  and 
reality  to  their  discourses.  Yet  the 
employment  of  it  demands  much 
caution.  It  may  easily  degenerate 
into  burlesque.  It  is  related  ^  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mortimer,  on  the 
authority  of  one  who  was  present, 
that  he  once  told  the  following 
story  in  a  London  church :  he  was 
'explaining,'  so  says  our  narrator, 
'  the  doctrine  that  no  one  can  plead 
his  own  cause,'  and  proceeded  to 
illustrate  it  after  this  fashion: 
*A  person  was  being  tried  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  had  engaged 
Erskine  to  defend  him.  Just  as  the 
case  was  coming  on,  he  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
don't  plead  my  own  cause. ' '  Erskine 
returned  the  paper  with  this  written 
on  the  back :  *  You'll  certainly  be 
hanged  if  you  do."  '  If  the  reverend 
story-teller's  congregation  did  not 
explode  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  or  at 


least  relax  into  a  universal  broad 
grin,  one  can  only  say  it  was  not 
his  fault,  unless  indeed  he  told  the 
story  very  badly.  In  what  way 
'the  story'  was  calculated  to  ex- 
plain '  the  doctrine '  is  not  very 
apparent.  It  is  very  probable  in- 
deed that  it  was  introduced  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  atten- 
tion, an  artifice  of  which  Archbishop 
Whately,  if  we  remember  right, 
records  an  instance.  A  preacher 
finding  his  audience  somewhat  in- 
attentive, suddenly  broke  off  in  his 
discourse,  and  said,  '  I  will  tell  you 
a  story,'  and  then  began  some 
childish  history  of  an  old  man  and 
a  donkey,  to  which  the  people 
naturally  listened  eagerlj  enough, 
wondering  of  course  what  was 
coming  next.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
them  all  attention  he  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  his  story,  and  told 
them  what  fools  they  were  to  be  so 
ready  to  listen  to  nonsense  of  that 
kind  when  they  would  not  give  ear 
to  truth,  &c.  &c.,  forgetting  that  it 
was  not  the  nonsense  that  riveted 
their  attention,  but  astonishment  at 
hearing  it  on  such  an  occasion. 
For  after  all  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  congruity  of  time  and  place,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
kind  of  trick,  though  it  may  be 
successful  in  waking  up  a  drowsy 
congregation,  does  much  more  than 
amuse  one  half  and  offend  the 
other.  The  preacher  who  ventures 
to  introduce  familiar  anecdote  is  in 
truth  always  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice :  though  very  effective  if 
adroitly  managed,  it  requires  more 
skill,  probably  also  more  time  and 
pains,  than  most  of  the  clergy  can 
command  or  bestow.  For  an  un- 
practised hand  nothing  could  well 
be  more  perilous.  And  to  confess 
the  truth  the  complainers  are  not 
wholly  guiltless  in  this  matter :  wc 
grumble  about  dulness,  but  are  very 
jealous  of  much  liveliness,  and  very 
ready,  on  small  provocation,  to  talk 
about  irreverence  and  the  like :  there 
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are  still  matnj,  it  appears,  whose 
notion  of  what  a  sermon  ought  to 
be  is  as  absurd  as  that  quoted  by 
Mr.  Moore  from  Oxenden's  Pastoral 
Office^  where  it  is  laid  down  that 
'  every  sermon  should,  in  some  part 
of  it,  contain  such  a  plain  statement 
of  the  Gk>Bpel  plan  of  salvation,  that 
a  casual  hearer  may  in  that  ser- 
mon, if  he  should  never  hear  an- 
other, find  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  "  ' — an  opinion  which  Legh 
Bichmond  also  expressed  in  nearly 
the  same  words.  One  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  ser- 
mons these  gentlemen  inflicted  upon 
their  own  congregations,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  this  imaginary  stranger ; 
whether  they  rigidly  restricted 
themselves  on  all  occasions  to  the 
one  topic,  or  dragged  it  in,  with  a 
sublime  contempt  of  all  such  con- 
siderations as  unity  of  subject,  into 
every  sermon.  There  could  scarcely 
be  much  danger  at  any  rate  of  their 
being  guilty  of  too  much  liveliness, 
of  their  introducing  much  anecdote 
or  illustration,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  Such  preachmg  would  be 
admirably  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  rustic  in  Southey's 
Doctor,  who  enjoyed  Sunday  because 
he  went  to  church,  put  up  his  feet 
and  thought  of  nothing,  or  of  the 
old  lady  who  said  to  her  pastor, 
*I  suffer  so  from  the  rheumatics, 
that  I  have  had  no  rest  night  or 
day  for  these  three  weeks  till  I  came 
to  hear  you  last  Sunday/  ' 

Whether  or  not  there  are  as  many 
persons  who  take  this  view  of  a 
preacher's  duties,  as  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  and  Dean  Alford  appear 
to  suppose,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging;  yet,  no  doubt,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  great  variety 
of  taste   in  this    as    in   all   other 


matters.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  people,  so  we  are  assured,  who 
are  dissatisfied  and  in  some  measure 
scandalised  at  any  other  than  the 
conventional  language  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  and  to  which 
they  attach  a  certain  notion  of  so- 
lemnity. And  it  may  be  added 
conventional  topics  as  well.  If  the 
unlucky  preacher  ventures  upon  any 
question  of  history,  science,  or  poli- 
tics, plenty  of  his  hearers  are  ready 
to  exclaim,  'What  do  we  want  of 
science  or  politics  in  the  pulpit  P  ' 
While  as  regards  theological  con- 
troversy, his  case  is  more  hopeless 
still :  he  can  neither  meddle  with  it 
nor  let  it  alone.  On  the  one  hand 
allusion  to  it  is  proscribed  as  '  un- 
edifying,'  on  the  other,  the  Tim^ 
and  critics  of  kindred  spirit  are 
taunting  the  clergy  with  not  com- 
bating in  their  pulpits  the  heresies 
they  denounce.  This  conventional- 
ism in  language  and  treatment  is, 
it  seems  to  us,  the  bane  of  all  ef- 
fective preaching;  and  they  have 
deserved  well  of  the  clergy  and 
of  their  congregations  who  have 
set  the  example  of  endeavouring  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  its 
trammels.  Of  course  there  is  dan- 
ger of  running  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  We  do.  not  advocate  the 
coarse  jokes  and  vulgar  famili* 
arities,  '  How  are  your  poor  souls  ? ' 
and  the  like,  which  seem  so  at- 
tractive at  the  Surrey  Music  Hall, 
nor  recommend  such  figures  of 
speech  as  the  writer  once  heard 
from  a  candidate  for  the  Oolden 
Lectureship,  who,  after  describing 
some  delinquent,  probably  one  of 
his  congregation,  exclaimed,  'Now 
I  wouldn't  be  in  that  man's  place 
(or  shoes,  we  forget  which),  at  the 
day  of  judgment  for  a  thousand 
pounds.'  ^  Nor  do  we  care  to  listen 
to  such  talk  as  that  about  brides- 


'  Pitpers  on  Preaching,  &a,  p.  i  lo. 

'  Tbe  same  preacher  once  related  a  stoiy  about  a  troop  of  monkeys  dressed  up  in 
imnation  of  his  courtiers  and  nobles  and  taught  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  an  Eastern 
king.    In  tbe  midst  of  the  performance  a  wag  threw  a  handful  of  nuts  amongst  them. 
Then  followed  a  graphic  description  of  the  unseemly  scramble  which  ensued,  to  the  de-^ 
■traction  of  the  fine  dresses,  &o„  ending  with  the  application,  '  The  devil  throws  the 
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maids'  dresses  and  champagne 
breakfasts  addressed  not  long  since, 
in  a  discourse  about  the  marriage 
at  Gana,  to  a  congregation  in  a 
town  of  fashionable  resort.  Still, 
-without  descending  to  this  sort 
of  claptrap,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  acquire  a  more  easy  and 
natural  style  both  of  language 
and  delivery  than  that  now  com- 
monly in  vogue  ;  it  would  give  an 
air  of  reality  which  is  now  often 
wanting,  and  would  have  the  in- 
cidental good  effect  of  making  the 
preacher  consider  more  carefully,  by 
having  to  translate  them  into  ordi- 
nary language,  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  phrases  which  now  roll  off 
his  pen  or  his  tongue  with  a  facility 
which  is  often  quite  fatal  to  ac- 
curacy, as  well  as  to  any  real  feel- 
ing of  their  import.  For  less  edu- 
cated congregations  a  conversational 
tone  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable, 
as  more  likely  to  be  level  to  their 
comprehension  and  best  fitted  to 
engage  their  attention. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the 
position  of  the  English  clergy  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  as  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  which  undoubtedly  tends 
to  impair  the  weight  of  their  preach- 
ing as  regards  the  educated  classes, 
and  it  is  of  these  that  we  have  been 
chiefly  speaking  throughout.  The 
habit  of  living  in  social  intercourse 
with  the  families  of  their  congre- 
gations, conversing  with  them  much 
on  indifferent  subjects  and  shar- 
ing in  their  amusements,  however 
desirable  on  other  grounds,  can 
scarcely  fail  i^  detract  considerably 
from  the  gravity  and  authority  of 
their  Sunday  addresses  to  those 
whom  they  make  their  Mends  and 
companions  during  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  who  consequently  have 
fair  means  of  gauging  their  capa- 
city and  learning  as  well  as  of  form- 
ing their  own  judgment  as  to  their 


' spiritual-mindedness.'  It  maybe 
doubted  whether  the  f^reaching  of 
Blisha,  the  frequenter  of  the  court, 
the  guest  of  great  nobles,  who  could 
speak  of  his  interest  with  the  king 
and  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  as 
effective  as  that  of  the  wild  son  of  the 
desert,  clothed  in  his  hairy  leather 
tunic,  emerging  suddenly  at  in- 
tervals from  his  unknown  solitary 
dwelling  and  disappearing  as  mys- 
teriously as  he  came.  The  foreign, 
at  any  rate  the  Roman  Catholic, 
preachers  have  a  great  advantage 
in  this  respect.  They  are  mostly 
monks  living  a  secluded  and,  pre- 
sumably at  least,  a  much  stricter 
life  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
seldom  seen  in  society,  coming  out, 
like  the  *  sons  of  the  prophets '  in 
ancient  days,  to  deliver  their  mes- 
sage, and  vanishing,  as  it  were,  oat 
of  sight  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
speaking.  The  parochial  clergy  too 
when  they  do  preach,  though  it 
is  comparatively  seldom,  have  the 
same  advantage  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree ;  they  are  more  removed,  so  to 
say,  from  their  people,  less  like  them 
in  their  ways  of  life ;  their  celibacy 
and  other  circumstances  isolate 
them  from  general  society  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  French,  Italian,  or  Spanisli 
preacher  has  this  too  in  his  favour, 
that,  as  sermons  are  only  occa- 
sional, his  hearers  are  less  likely  to 
have  grown  what  Baxter  called 
*  hardened  under  *  them,  and  that 
he  himself  not  being  compelled  to 
preach  continually  may  do  so,  as 
Archbishop  Whately  says,  not  *  be- 
cause he  wants  to  say  something, 
but  because  he  has  something  to 
Bay.' 

The  mention  of  foreign  preachers 
leads  naturally  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
written  and  unwritten,  or,  as  "they 
are  usually  called,  extempore  ser- 
mons.    It  will  be  conceded,  it  may 


nuts,  and  away  you  all  scamper  after  them.'  On  another  occasion  he  told  his  <H>ngre- 
gation  that  the  same  personage  was  popping  in  and  out  of  the  pews,  persuading  them  not 
to  listen  to  his  sermon.    We  have  heara  of  more  offensive  extravagances  stilL 
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be  presumed,  on  all  hands  that  ex- 
tempore preaching,  in  itself,  is  by 
far  the  more  effective  style  of  the 
two ;  that  to  speak  an  address  is  a 
more  effective  mode  of  delivering  it 
than  to  read  it,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  it  is  the  same  address  in  either 
case.  For  this  is  the  point  on 
which  the  whole  controversy  turns. 
Those  who  advocate  written  ser- 
mons maintain  that  it  is  better  to 
sacrifice  something  in  the  way  of 
freedom  of  voice  and  action  and 
grace  in  delivery,  *  for  the  sake  of 
ensuring  that  accuracy  of  state- 
ment and  citation,  that  precision  of 
argument  which  are  so  often  want- 
ing in  the  discourses  of  extempore 
preachers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  urged  first  that  we  very  com- 
monly fiiil  to  secure  these  advan- 
tages for  the  sake  of  which  we  put 
up  with  the  t-ameness  of  a  written 
discourse ;  and  next,  that  with  fair 
qaalifications  in  the  preacher  and 
proper  care  in  the  preparation  of 
his  sermon,  it  is  possible  to  combine 
the  merits  of  either  style ;  and  we 
are  referred  to  the  example  of 
foreign  preachers,  whose  sermons, 
always  delivered  without  notes,  are 
not  inferior,  it  is  urged,  to  those  of 
our  clergy  in  general  accuracy  or 
logical  precision.  But  the  remarks 
already  made  apply  on  this  point 
also :  the  preachers  abroad  are 
picked  men,  selected  for  their 
special  qualifications  for  this  duty, 
and  they  preach  less  frequently, 
and  consequently  have  much  more 
time  for  preparation.  Still  less  to 
the  purpose  is  it  to  talk  about  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  say, 
with  Mr.  Moore,  that  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  '  impress  a  sanction  on 
the  written  in  preference  to  the  oral 
address,  it  is  not  quite  apparent 
why  Peter  should   not  have  been 


instructed  to  write  his  sermon  for 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  Paul  to 
have  declaimed  from  a  manuscript 
when  he  was  on  Mars'  Hill.*  The 
observation  seems  a  little  lacking 
in  the  good  sense  which  mostly 
characterises  Mr.  Moore's  volume. 
Nor  can  we  see  much  point  in  the 
remark  of  a  friend  to  the  author  of 
Papers  on  Preaching,  which  he 
quotes  with  approbation.  It  seems 
that  he  asked  a  'brother  clergyman 
who  was  staying  over  Sunday '  to 
preach  for  him,  and  received  for 
reply  that  he  would  have  been  very 
happy  if  he  had  brought  a  sermon 
with  him.  *  Not  a  very  apostolic 
answer,'  says  the  narrator,  *  to  the 
request,  **  If  you  have  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on." ' 
He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
those  to  who  this  invitation  was 
addressed  went  prepared  to  *  exhort 
the  people,'  which  his  friend  did 
not,  and  that  *  the  people '  in  ques- 
tion were  Jews,  who  had  probably 
never  heard  of  Christianity,  not 
people  who  had  heard  it  preached 
in  various  ways  ever  since  they 
could  remember  anything.  The 
Apostles  were  missionaries ;  they 
preached  to  those  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  new :  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  they  went  on  preach- 
ing at  the  daily  or  weekly  gather- 
ings of  believers;  in  short,  that  they 
preached  sermons,  in  the  modern 
sense,  at  all.  The  daily  disputa- 
tions for  two  years  in  Tyrannus' 
school  at  Ephesus  were  obviously 
of  a  totally  different  character. 
Probably  few  clergymen  of  any  ex- 
perience would  find  much  difficulty 
in  giving  a  tolerably  clear  and  in- 
telligible outline  of  Christian  doc- 
trine to  people  who  had  never 
heard  it  before,  especially  with  a 
little  preparation.     It  is  done  every 


'  As  regards  the  two  latter  points,  graceful  action,  it  may  be  observed,  is  absolutely 
impossible  in  an  English  pulpit.  How  can  a  man  be  expected  to  do  anything  gracefully 
stock  up  to  his  elbows  in  a  wooden  box  ?  Sydney  Smith  has  some  amusing  remarks  on 
'  boloplexia  and  paralysis '  as  aids  to  piety,  and  asks,  '  Why  men  are  animated  and 
natural  everywhere  but  in  the  pulpit  ?'  If  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  have  to 
ppeak  in  such  a  constrained  position.  We  presume  he  was  referring  to  extempore! 
preachers :  no  one  could  well  gesticulate  while  reading  from  a  manuscript. 
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day  by  missionaries,  who,  whatever 
their  zeal,  are  certainly  not  for  the 
most  part  superior  in  learning  or 
ability  to  the  clergy  at  home.  But, 
it  is  urged,  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians and  English  Dissenters 
always  preach  without  the  help  of 
written  sermons.  As  regards  the 
former,  the  assertion  has  ceased  in 
great  measure  to  be  correct ;  many 
of  them  now  read  their  discourses. 
Before  this  was  tolerated,  their 
habit  was  to  commit  them  to 
memory  and  repeat  them  by  rote 
as  a  schoolboy  does  his  task,  and 
we  know  that  some  of  them  have 
confessed  that  they  never  dared 
pause  for  a  moment,  lest  they 
should  lose  the  thread,  feeling  sure 
that  if  they  did  they  should  never 
be  able  to  recover  it.  We  have 
not  been  much  in  the  way  of  hear- 
ing Nonconformist  eloquence,  but 
we  imagine  that  on  the  whole  it 
would  scarcely  be  an  improvement 
on  the  style  to  which  we  have 
grown  accustomed  in  our  churches. 
Then,  again,  reference  is  often  made 
to  the  practice  of  the  bar  and  of 
Parliament.  Yet  in  neither  case 
is  the  example  a  happy  one,  for 
certainly  our  courts  of  law  are  very 
rarely  illuminated  by  any  brilhant 
specimens  of  fluency  or  elegance; 
and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  debates  in  either 
House  £iow  well  how  much  more 
the  speakers  are  indebted  to  the  re- 
porters than  to  their  own  powers 
of  oratory  for  even  the  decent  show 
they  make  next  morning  in  the 
newspapers.  We  should  scarcely 
like  our  preachers  to  stand  up 
hammering  and  stammering  out 
their  meagre  phrases,  blundering 
metaphors,  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments, like  noble  lords  and  honour- 
able members,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  pulling  them  out  now 
and  then  with  a  convulsive  effort. 


as  if  dragging  out  their  halting  ideas 
from  Heaven  knows  where.  As 
regards  the  set  speeches  even  of 
the  most  able  and  practised  de- 
baters, it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  prepared  and  elaborated  with 
an  amount  of  time  and  pains  which 
few  of  the  clergy  could  command, 
unless  on  exceptional  and  compara- 
tively rare  occasions.'  For  after 
all,  one  cause  of  the  poverty  of 
sermons,  written  or  unwritten,  is 
want  of  time;  people  talk  often 
without  meaning  it,  as  if  they 
thought  preaching  the  sole  business 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  whereas  in 
reality  they  are  expected  to  do  a 
hundred  other  things  as  well.  Be- 
sides the  obvious  duty  of  visiting  the 
sick — a  very  onerous  one  in  large 
parishes — besides  his  week-day  ser- 
vices, besides  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  funerals  at  odd  times,  the 
clergyman  is  very  commonly  school- 
master, almoner,  banker,  manager 
of  sundry  clubs,  arbiter  in  petty 
disputes,  and  we  know  not  what 
more.  How  can  a  man  with  such 
multifarious  and  distracting  calls 
upon  his  time  and  attention  find 
leisure  to  compose  two  or  three 
sermons  a  week  of  such  a  character 
as  to  satisfy  any  but  the  least  fas- 
tidious critics,  even  supposing  him 
to  possess  what  is  always  impro- 
bable—the necessary  qualifications? 
For  our  authorities  are  not  con- 
tent to  place  these  very  low.  la 
addition  to  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  *our  best  divines,*  as  well  as 
with  the  passing  events  and  htera- 
ture  of  the  day,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  composition 
and  moderate  skill  in  argument  and 
illustration,  which  they  all  take  for 
granted,  Mx,  Christmas  asks  for 
*the  gift  of  utterance,'  for  'bodily 
strength,  a  powerful  voice,  and  a 
commanding  presence,'  and  seems 


'  Lord  Brougham  mentions  somewhere  (is  it  in  his  letter  to  Zachary  Macanlay  ?)  that 
the  peroration  of  his  famous  speech  on  the  Queen's  trial  was  vrritten  over  four  times, 
and  that  after  a  carefiil  study  of  Demosthenes  De  Corond.  At  least  one  other  well 
known  speaker  has  made  a  similar  avowal  to  the  writer,  and  affirmed  of  his  own  know- 
ledge that  the  practice  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  orators  is  the  same. 
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grayely  to  adopt  Sydney  Smith's 
saggestion  that  a  'clergyman  should 
have  the  ten  commandments  written 
in  his  countenance,  and  all  the 
moral  law  in  his  gait  and  gesture.' 
One  thinks  instinctively  of  the 
pale,  feeble-looking,  narrow-chested 
curates,  of  whom  one  sees  so  many, 
and  wonders  how  they  come  to  fall 
so  sadly  short  of  the  ideal  type. 
Seriously,  however,  imagine  the 
absurdity  of  expecting  to  find  1 8,000 
or  20,000  men  in  the  faintest  degree 
approaching  such  a  standard  as 
this,  and  when  you  have  found 
them,  indulging  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing them  to  enter  a  profession 
which  scarcely  offers  the  remotest 
prospect  of  furnishing  them  even 
with  the  means  of  abare  subsistence. 
But  although  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  clergy  have  been 
somewhat  unfairly  and  unreasonably 
dealt  with — though  we  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  the  preaching  of 
the  present  day  is  in  no  way  in- 
ferior,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  of 
any  former  &ge — we  are  very  far 
from  maintaining  that  it  is  as  good 
as  even  under  existing  circum- 
stances  it  might  be.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley,* amongst  his  queries,  proposed 
the  following:  'Whether  half  the 
learning  and  study  of  these  king- 
doms is  not  useless,  for  want  of  a 
proper  delivery  and  pronunciation 
being  taught  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  ?  '  He  might  have  added, 
'  for  want  of  any  instruction  in  the 
art  of  composition '  as  well.  It  is 
obviously  a  very  great  defect  in  the 
education  of  the  clergy  that  little  or 
no  pains  should  be  bestowed  on 
qualifying  them  for  the  eflBcient  dis- 
charge of  this  particular  part  of 
their  duty.  To  teach  them  the  art 
of  reading  decently  would  be  some- 
thing ;  for  we  hold  that  the  manner 
of  a  sermon  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  important  as  the  matter  of  it, 
especially  with  a  view  to  securing 
^ntion ;  whereas,  at  present,  so 
Httle  is  this  considered  that  not  one 


in  fifty,  we  dare  venture  to  assert, 
ever  reads  even  the  lessons — and 
notably  the  argumentative  parts  of 
St.  Paul's  writings — in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  even  moderately 
intelligible  to  their  hearers.  To 
teach  them  to  do  thus  much  would 
be  something  gained ;  and  if  to  this 
were  added  some  practice  in  the 
composition  or  compilation  of  ser- 
mons, many  a  congregation  would 
have  cause  to  be  thankful.  But 
we  should  not  be  content  to 
stop  here.  Although  the  natural 
endowments  needed  for  a  great 
orator  are  rare,  there  must  always 
be  a  considerable  number  among 
the  clergy  who — if  such  talents  as 
they  have  were  cultivated  in  that 
direction — might  acquire  without 
much  diflBculty  such  an  amount  of 
self-possession,  power  of  memory, 
and  command  of  language  as  would 
enable  them,  provided  they  have 
reasonable  time  for  preparation,  to 
preach  with  sufficient  accuracy  and 
fluency  without  the  aid  of  a  book. 
Lord  Bacon's  suggestion  on  this 
point  may  perhaps  be  worth  con- 
sideration now.  He  asks  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  *  to  renew 
that  good  exercise  which  was  prac- 
tised in  this  church  some  years,  and 
afterwards  put  down,  by  order  in- 
deed from  the  church,  .  .  .  and  yet 
against  the  advice  and  opinion  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  gravest  pre- 
lates of  this  land,  and  was  com- 
monly called  prophesying;  which 
was  this :  that  the  ministers  within 
a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week- 
day in  some  principal  town  where 
there  was  some  ancient  grave  mi- 
nister that  was  president.  Then 
every  minister  successively,  begin- 
ning with  the  yoxmgest,  did  handle 
one  and  the  same  part  of  scripture, 
spending  severally  some  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole 
some  two  hours.  This  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  way  to  frame  and 
train  up  preachers  that  hath  been 
practised.     For  we  see  orators  have 


Quoted  by  Mr.  Moore,  Thon^hti>  on  Prcachhig,  p.  22^, 
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their  declamations,  lawyers  iiieir 
moots,  logicians  their  sophisms;  and 
every  practice  of  science  hath  an 
exercise  of  erudition  and  initiation 
before  men  come  to  the  life :  only 
preaching,  which  is  the  worthiest 
and  wherein  it  is  most  danger  to  do 
amiss,  wanteth  an  introduction,  and 
is  ventured  and  rushed  upon  at  the 
first.'*  He  would  have  had  the 
same  or  some  similar  plan  adopted 
at  the  universities.  We  commend 
this  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
professors  of  divinity  (one  of  whom, 
at  Cambridge,  has  we  beheve  al- 
ready a  class  for  composition  and 
elocution)  as  well  as  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  younger  clergy.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  all  this  implies  either  longer 
preparatory  training  or  more  leisure 
after  ordination.  Of  the  latter 
point  we  have  already  spoken. 
Longer  training  implies  more  ex- 
pense ;  and  what  proportion  does 
the  average  clerical  income  bear  to 
the  already  heavy  expense  of  the 
ordinary  clerical  education  ? 

The  truth  is,  all  the  advice  and 
criticism  point  in  one  direction.  If 
preaching  is  to  be  what  the  critics 
require,  there  must  be  fewer  ser- 
mons and  selected  preachers.  The 
parochial  clergy  have  not  the  time 
even  if  they  had  the  ability,  which 
of  course  in  many,  and  some  of 
them  very  excellent  parish  priests, 
is  wholly  wanting.  If  you  will 
have  two  sermons  a  week  in  every 
village,  most  of  them  must  be  poor 
ones  ;  and  in  towns  too,  so  long  as 
the  mode  of  dispensing  preferment 
remains  what  it  is.  To  ensure  the 
appointment  of  good  preachers,  even 
in  large  town  parishes,  would  ne- 
cessitate an  entire  revolution  in 
the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage.  Convocation  recom- 
mended, we  believe,  in  1857  the 
appointment  of  missionary  preach- 
ers, whether  to  relieve  or  super- 
sede the  parochial  clergy,  whether 
to  have  fixed  circuits  or  to  go  only 


where  invited — in  short,  under  what 
regulations  and  restrictions,  if  any 
were  propounded,  we  do  not  re- 
member. The  recollection  of  the 
jealousy  and  perpetual  squabbles 
between  the  preaching  friars  and 
the  secular  clergy  does  not  at  first 
sight  encourage  the  revival  of  such 
a  scheme. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  having 
fewer  sermons  and  so  allowing 
more  time  for  preparation,  although 
theoretically  it  may  seem  desirable 
that  one  good  sermon  should  be 
preached  rather  than  two,  three,  or 
four  bad  or  indifferent  ones,  and 
though  for  ourselves  we  should 
prefer  being  able  to  go  to  church 
occasionally  without  having  to  listen 
to  a  sermon  at  all,  yet  practically  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  change 
would  be  a  beneficial  or  even  a 
popular  one.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  parishes,  town  or  country,  it 
certainly  would  not  be  :  where 
there  is  no  sermon  the  service,  as  a 
rule,  is  very  thinly  attended  ;  so 
that  it  is  evident,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  the  people  on 
the  whole  would  rather  have  such 
sermons  as  they  can  get  than  none 
at  all,  and  consequently  that  the 
clergyman  has  no  choice  but  to  go 
on  preaching  as  best  he  may. 
Doubtless  he  may  improve  b}^  dint 
of  practice ;  but  if  not,  he  has  very 
little  chance,  under  the  present 
system,  of  improving  himself  much 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  a  hard  lot, 
no  doubt,  for  a  clever  well  educat<?d 
man,  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  theology,  not  unac- 
quainted with  his  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian, to  *  sit  xmder  *  the  crude  expo- 
sitions and  self-satisfied  monitions 
of  a  youth  just  escaped  from  the 
university,  or  who  possibly  has 
never  been  there ;  but  majorities 
rule,  and  as  the  majority  will  have 
sermons,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  submit  with  a  good  grace,  and. 
hope  for  better  times. 
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WHAT  IS  A  BISHOP  ? 


Fone  of  Mr.  Trollope's  most  amus- 
ing fictions  a  young  scapegrace 
informs  the  respectable  Bishop  of 
Barehesterthatheonoe  had  thoughts 
of  becoming  a  bishop  himself.  Dr. 
Proudie  was  startled,  as  well  he 
might  be,  at  the  audacity  of  the 
assertion.  There  goes  more  to  the 
making  of  a  bishop  than  comes 
within  the  power  of  most  men,  and 
undoubtedly  more  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  any  one  bom  without  a 
genius  for  respectability.  To  be  a 
bishop  a  man  must  not  only  have  a 
happy  disposition  by  nature,  but 
mast  haye  undergone  a  long  and 
careful  process  of  cultivation.  A 
chart  might  doubtless  be  laid  dowu 
pointing  out  pretty  distinctly  the 
paths  which  lead  to  the  desired 
eminence,  and  exhibiting  the  most 
dangerous  pitfaUs  by  which  that 
narrow  road  is  beset.  But  the 
path,  even  when  distinctly  known, 
is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  one 
to  walk.  Most  men  have  impulses 
which  lead  them  to  bolt  to  the  right 
or  the  left;  they  shy  at  obstacles 
which  they  ought  to  pass  unmoved, 
and  they  make  impulsive  rushes 
where  t^ey  ought  to  pick  their 
way  carefully.  like  the  animals 
winch  cross  monntain  passes  with 
the  greatest  safety,  they  should  be 
stannch    plodding     unimaginative 
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beings,  able  to  walk  without  a 
moment's  giddiness  past  precipices 
where  the  ordinary  traveller  re- 
quires to  be  led  by  the  hand  blind- 
fold. Marvellous  as  is  the  instinct 
displayed  by  some  persons  from 
their  early  years,  it  Ls  not  without 
careful  training  that  they  can  be 
thoroughly  qualified  at  all  points 
for  their  duty. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  select  at  the 
universities  or  even  at  schools  the 
lads  who  are  favourable  subjects 
for  the  art  of  bishop-making  :  they 
are  generally  popular  at  once  with 
their  superiors  and  with  their 
equals;  they  have  a-gift  for  Latin 
verses  and  for  all  accomplishments 
which  do  not  require  originality; 
they  read  the  lessons  in  chapel  and 
the  grace  in  hall  so  pleasingly  as 
to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  their 
superiors;  they  win  good-conduct 
prizes  and  give  xmbounded  satis- 
faction to  their  tutors,  their  parents, 
and  every  one  connected  with  them. 
If,  as  may  possibly  happen,  they 
have  a  few  wild  oats  to  sow,  they 
get  through  that  process  as  rapidly 
and  decorously  as  possible.  But  as 
a  rule,  they  are  exceedingly  virtuous; 
they  win  a  creditable,  if  not  a  pro- 
minent place  in  examinations,  and 
their  success  gives  general  satis- 
faction.    In  short,  they  belong  to  a 
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species  endowed  with  the  enviahle 
power  of  secreting  a  certain  creamy 
fluid  which  smoothes  its  progress 
throogh  life.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  our  intention  than  to 
sneer  at  such  useful  and  inoffensive 
persons.  If  there  was  no  relief  to 
them,  if  there  was  not  a  little 
mustard  to  all  this  oil,  life  would 
be  intolerably  insipid;  but  as  the 
world  is  constituted  there  is  room 
enough  for  the  plausible  part  of 
mankind  to  discharge  a  very  useful 
function.  Such  a  man  as  we  have 
described  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
reformer;  he  will  not  be  one  to 
break  down  conventions  and  scatter 
humbugs  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven;  but  he  will  do  such  duties 
as  fall  to  him  decently,  and  in  some 
respects  with  considerable  effi- 
ciency. K  he  becomes  a  lawyer  his 
mellifluous  eloquence  will  charm 
pig-headed  juries  and  propitiate 
parliamentary  opposition.  As  a 
physician  it  will  make  him  the 
favourite  of  fashionable  ladies,  and 
his  practice  will  at  any  rate  be  safe 
and  judicious.  But  it  is  in  the 
Church  that  he  will  find  the  widest 
scope  for  his  talents  and  the  best 
chance  of  bringing  them  to  absolute 
perfection.  He  will  rise  slowly,  but 
surely,  by  a  process  resembling  that 
of  natural  selection.  It  is  long 
since  bishoprics  were  given  away 
as  the  fair  prizes  of  political  job- 
bery, or  according  to  the  old 
traditionary  custom,  as  a  reward 
for  editing  an  indecent  Greek  play. 
The  modes  of  rising  are  simpler, 
and  so  far  as  the  positive  qualifica- 
tions are  concerned  more  creditable. 
A  candidate  for  episcopacy  should 
either  get  the  credit  of  being  a  good 
man  of  business — ^that  is  to  say,  of 
answering  all  his  letters  by  return 
of  post  and  tying  up  his  papers  in 
neat  little  bundles  with  red  tape, 
and  should  give  some  such  specimen 
of  his  powers  as  keeping  a  large 
parish  in  good  working  order ;  or 
he  should  write  a  good  sound  book 
on  metaphysics  or  theology,  recon- 


ciling absolute  orthodoxy  with  per- 
fect candour,  and  making  enough 
concessions  to  prove  his  freedom 
from  ignorant  prejudices.  A  com* 
mentator,  for  example,  on  the 
Scriptures  should  tacitly  give  up 
the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  but 
demoDstrate  that  the  occasional 
deviations  from  strict  accuracy  only 
strengthen  the  general  weight  of 
authority.  Ho  should  take  the 
starch  out  of  his  orthodoxy  and  yet 
leave  its  substance;  it  should  be- 
come supple  without  falling  to 
pieces.  A  metaphysical  treatise  is 
perhaps  more  advisable,  because  so 
long  as  the  right  conclusions  are 
expressed  in  orthodox  terms,  few 
people  will  trouble  themselves  to 
look  into  the  argument  or  presume 
to  understand  it.  A  little  rashness, 
however,  at  this  stage,  may  turn  a 
man  aside  from  the  main  current 
into  the  hopeless  backwater  of  a 
deanery.  It  is  safer  to  rise  as  a  man 
of  business  if  the  aspirant  is  pro- 
vided, as  a  future  bishop  must  be, 
with  a  proper  talent  for  avoiding 
extremes  and  reconcihng  parties. 
The  objection  to  all  this  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  extreme  predominance 
which  it  gives  to  the  virtues  which 
go  to  make  a  safe  man.  There  are 
expected  or  implied,  it  may  be 
said,  too  many  negative  quiJifica- 
tions;  one  temporary  lapse  into 
originality  will  do  more  harm  than 
can  be  repaired  by  years  of  walk- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  our  fietthers. 
The  least  suspicion  of  flightiness  or 
a  disposition  to  kick  over  the 
traces  is  absolutely  fatal.  A  bishop 
must  not  only  be  commonplace, 
but  be  entirely  above  all  suspicion 
of  any  disposition  to  deviate  into 
originality.  To  say  the  truth,  this 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church; 
the  edifice  is  so  unstable  that  its 
foundations  must  be  made  of  the 
steadiest  materials.  A  few  unstable 
pinnacles,  like  Mr.  Maconochie 
or  Dr.  Colenso,  may  topple  off"  one 
way  or  another  without  doing  much 
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harm,  but  if  a  gennine  bishop,  not 
a  mere  colonial,  were  to  go  astray, 
who  can  foretell  the  consequences  ? 
The  Chnrcb  must  be  handled  as 
tenderly  as  though  we  loved  it;  and 
to  bring  an  eccentric  person  into 
the  most  sacred  shrine  would  be  as 
rash  as  to  store  rockets  and  lucifer 
matches  in  a  powder  magazine. 
A  spoilt  child  might  do  terrible 
damage  amidst  so  much  fragile 
furniture. 

To    a    person   who    appreciates 
these   difficulties  nothing  is  more 
touching    than   the    sight  of    the 
bench    of  bishops.       To    see    our 
reverend  fothers  in  the  House   of 
Lords,    beautiful    in    their     lawn 
sleeves,  like  a  flock  of   stainless 
birds  or  a  pure  white  cloud,  '  that 
moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all/ 
is  touching  and  instructive  at  once. 
Individaallj  each    man    has  been 
mellowed   like  old  wine  by  slow 
action  of  influences  that  have  re- 
moved  all  acerbity  from  his  con- 
stitution.     Collectively  they  have 
that    historical    halo    which    only 
comes  to  the  ripe  products  of  an 
ancient  civilisation.     It  is  so  odd 
that  they  should  be  there  at  all ; 
their  very  presence  implies  a  slow 
process  of  development,  dating  back 
to  the  middle  ages,  and  resulting  in 
one  of  those  picturesque  products 
which  can  hardly  withstand  much 
longer  the  action  of  the  modem 
critical   spirit.    We  think  of  the 
last  generation  of  bishops,  some  of 
whose  descendants  still  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  parental  jobbery,  and  give 
thanks  that  we  are  not  as  our  fore- 
fathers.    The  present  body  are  at 
least  an  incarnation  of  respectability; 
they   discharge  their  duties  with 
great  assiduity  and  a  fistir  amount 
of  success ;  one  or  two  of  them  at 
least  are  men  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  r^ard  without  the  respect  due 
to  talent,  sincerity,  and  conscien- 
tious   labour.      They    never    give 
cause  for  scandal  and  seldom  ever 
for  excitement,  and  yet  our  satisfac- 
tion is  not  unalloyed.      May  not 


these  white  hairs  and  lawn  sleeves 
be  destined  to  some  rude  encoun- 
ters ?  Are  they  not  too  conspicu- 
ously symbols  of  the  policy  which 
says  Peace  when  there  is  no  peace, 
and  which  consists  in  the  one  idea 
of  keeping  things  quiet  as  long  as 
doing  nothing  will  preserve  quiet  ? 
We  look  at  the  reverend  bench, 
'  round  a  holy  calm  diffusing,'  and 
the  very  calm  suggests  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  coming  tempest. 

Bishops  in  short  are  men  of  many 
merits.  They  are  good  men  of 
business,  steady  respectable  officials, 
who,  if  they  fistil,  will  at  any  rate 
not  fail  by  abrupt  deviations  from 
routine.  And  some  persons  may  be 
of  opinion  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances nothing  more  is  wanted. 
However  that  may  be,  one  fEM^t  at 
least  is  superfluously  plain.  The 
bishops  belong  to  the  conservative 
not  to  the  impulsive  forces  of 
society.  They  are  not  the  leaders 
of  parties  nor  the  propagators  of 
new  ideas.  The  thoughts  that  are 
agitating  and  upheaving  society  may 
be  traced  to  many  minds  within 
and  without  the  Church.  Seceders 
towards  Positivism  or  Romanism, 
High  Churchmen,  and  Rationa- 
list have  their  leading  minds ;  men 
to  whom  they  look  for  guidance, 
and  whom  they  respect  as  their 
spiritual  progenitors;  but  the  last 
place  in  which  any  one  would  look 
for  them  would  be  the  bench  of 
bishops.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  bishop 
to  put  on  the  drag,  not  to  apply  the 
whip ;  more  or  less  successfully,  he 
keeps  up  some  kind  of  enforced 
harmony  amongst  the  discordant 
elements  of  which  the  Church  is 
composed;  he  never  can  originate 
a  new  movement  so  long  as  he  is 
selected  specially  for  his  proved 
incapacity  or  disinclination  to  do 
anytiiing  of  the  kind.  He  is  not  a 
centre  from  which  newlight  radiates, 
but  rather  seeks  to  provide  his  flock 
with  properly  tinted  spectacles  or 
blinkers  to  keep  them  in  a  sub- 
dued sunshine.  The  present  race  of  ^ 
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bishops  is  doubtless  more  decorous 
than  that  of  the  last  century ;  but 
-it  can  boast  of  fewer  names  distin- 
guished for  intellectnal  energy,  and 
.recent  appointments  give  less  hopes 
of  such  distinction  than  the  older 
ones.  There  is  littlo  chance  that 
Tve  shall  see  a  now  Butler,  or  War- 
burton,  or  Berkeley  in  the  pre- 
sent generation;  or  that  men  of 
equal  ability,  if  appointed,  would 
dare  to  express  themselves  with 
equal  freedom.  A  modem  bishop 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  a  good 
clerk  or  under-secretary  in  the 
religious  department  of  the  State, 
but  least  of  all  a  centre  from  which 
spiritual  forces  seem  likely  to 
emanate. 

..    So  far  then  we  can  regard  the 
episcopate  with  a  mixture  of  com- 
passion and  respect.     We  perhaps 
•  rather  like  them  than  otherwise  as 
gentlemen  of  a  certain  refinement 
and    amiability,    and    if  scarcely 
-fiatisfying  the   ardour  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  still  very  harmless  and 
courteous  officials.     But  we  are  in- 
vited also  to  regard  them  in  a  point 
of  view  which  produces  the  most 
staHling  of   all    conceivable  con- 
trasts:   if   on   one  side  they    are 
^commonplace  elderly  conservative 
r  gentlemen  of  most  reispectable  type, 
'  on  another  they  enjoy  a  position 
which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  with 
dni     reverence;      They    are    the 
channels  through  which  a  divine 
and  mysterious  influence  is  exerted 
upop  the  world.     Upon  dieir  due 
perfbrmanoe  of  certain  formalities 
'depend  consequences  to   mankind 
<of  the  most  tremendous  importance. 
'  This  singular  theory  is  brought  out 
most  distinctly  in  the  process  by 
which    bishops  are  manufEictured. 
Seen  from  the  worldly  point  of  view 
''Mr.     Gladstone    or    Mr.    Disraeli 
appoints  a  safe  respectable  gentle- 
'  man  to  frilfil  an  office  which  requires 
good  business  talents,  and  a  general 
'^absence  of  originality.     @een  from 
anotlier  side,  a  body  of  reverend 
gettti^men  meet,  and  after  implo- 


ring divine  assistance  in  the  most 
solemn  terms,  proceed  under  this 
awful  sanction  to  elect  a  person 
who  always  happens  to  be  tiie  one 
designated  by  the  Premier.  Then 
a  ceremony  is  performed  of  which  it 
is  the  necessary  result  that  the  new 
bishop  enjoys  certain  miraculous 
powers,  and  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating similar  powers  to  any  number 
of  duly  qualified  persons.  When 
a  minister  appoints  a  judge  to 
administer  the  law,  we  can  under- 
stand the  process  without  difficulty. 
When  the  Apostles  selected  a  suc- 
cessor to  one  of  their  own  body 
under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
solemnity,  we  can  revere  if,  in  one 
sense,  we  cannot  understand.  But 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
or  to  revere  a  ceremony  which  pro- 
fesses to  unite  these  two  operations; 
it  is  surely  one  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque not  to  say  blasphemous  cere- 
monies ever  invented. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  imagination  to  believe 
that  any  sensible  difference  would 
have  resulted  to  mankind,  if  these 
amiable  officials  had  simply  been 
appointed  like  Lord  Chancellors  or 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions.  For 
all  that  we  can  see,  they  would 
have  discharged  every  essential 
duty  just  in  ^e  same  way,  if  the 
superstitious  part  of  the  oere- 
mony  were  entirely  omitted.  They 
could  have  worn  their  lawn  sleeves 
as  gracefriUyand  been  adorned  with 
shovel  hats  and  shoe-buckles  of  pre- 
cisely the  ^ame  pattern.  Certainly 
no  miraculous  powers  could  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  ta  preach 
sermons  as  well  as  they  do  now ; 
to  hold  visitations  with  equal  dig- 
nity; to  subscribe  as  liberally  to 
charities ;  to  keep  up  their  palaces 
with  as  princely  a  ho^itality ;  and 
to  make  as  effective  speeches  in 
Parliament.  Mere  morMs  of  the 
most  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  could 
have  laid  down  a  good  sound  cdlar 
of  port,  have  taken  fines,  and  let 
leases  cm  livesi  and  appointed  eons 
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and  BOns-in-Iaw  to  the  best  livings 
in  their  gift.     If  t^e  plan  favoured 
bj  Cranmer  at  the  Refonnation  had 
been  adopted,  and  bishops  had  be- 
come in  form  what  thej  were  in  fact, 
dtate-officials  of  a  certain  dignified 
importance,  the  whole  ecclesiftstical 
maehinerj  might   have  slipped  as 
easily  into  its  grooves  and  worked  aa 
smoothly  as  it  has  hitherto  done. 
There  is  no  reason  to  soppose  that 
anjpersons  were  then  attracted  from 
Catholicism  by  the  fact  that   onr 
bishops  could  still  set  np  a  claim  to 
apostolic  descent  through  an  unim- 
peachable pedigree,  and  were  there- 
by encouraged  to  set  up    claims 
of  superiority  to  other  Protestant 
churches  which  led  them  more  than 
once  into  very  awkward  situations. 
The  bishop,  as  we  see  him  now,  is 
a  phenomenon  which  may  receive 
the  fullest  explanation  without  re- 
sorting to   any  theory  of   super- 
natural interference.     No  overt  act 
implies   his  possession  of  miraou- 
lon»  powers,  or  indeed  of  powers 
difiering  in  kind  or  in  degree  from 
tliose  which  are  exercised  by  judges 
^  secretaries  ^  state.     No  aureole 
surrounds  their  heads,  which  are  in 
every  respect  similar  to  those  of 
other   elderly  gentlemen  of    high 
moral    character.      Sometimes,    it 
may  be,  we  are  startled  by  the  con- 
trast between  their  prosaic  exterior 
a^d   the  amazing  functions  attri- 
buted to  them  by  their  admirers ; 
bat' they  never  -  impress  our  imi^- 
natlbns  as  ordinary  vessels,  through 
^Irich  shines  an  unearthly  spiritual 
l^ht  to  be  explained  by  supei  human 
considerations.    • 

Of  course^  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  realily  of  the  supposed 
mitaienlous  power,  as  indeed  no  argu- 
ment is  possible.  They  may  be — 'that 
is.  We  cannot  prove  that  they  aiie  not 
— ^tiie  earthy  conductors  through 
^hieii  a  mysterious  influence  is  pro- 
pitted.  We  cannot  demonstrate 
a  negative  in  matters  which  tran- 
^eeiia  all  human  ex^rience.  "We 
a^  invited  to  4ake  both  the  fact 


and  the  explanation  on  trust.  If  a 
man  should  claim  that  he  heals 
the  sick  by  a  word,  we  might  inves- 
tigate the  alleged  fact,  or  we  might 
account  for  it  by  some  different 
cause.  But  when  it  is  asserted 
that  a  mysterious  virtue  has  been 
conferred  upon^the  consecrated  ele- 
ments, we  are  left  without  any 
means  of  testing  either  fact  or  ex- 
planation. The  believer  cannot' 
refute  the  sceptic,  nor  the  sceptic 
the  unbeliever.  The  transaction  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  an  order 
of  things  to  which  we  have  no 
access  but  by  faith ;  and  if  we 
haven't  got  faith  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  indifference.  We 
cannot  even  guess  under  what  cir- 
cumstances  the  miracle  is  likely  to 
be  worked.  The  repetition  of  cer- 
tain formulsB,  and  the  observance  of 
certain  ceremonies,  may  bring  it 
about  as  well  as  imything  else. 
When  a  wizard  professed  to  raise 
the  devil  by  saying  the  Lord's 
prayer  backwards,  we  could  deny 
that  he  raised  a  visible  devil;  ]but 
if  he  only  professed  to  raise  him 
by  a  process  which  left  him  imper- 
ceptible to  our  senses,  we  could  not 
prove  that  the  ceremony  had*  no 
effect.  Magic  of  all  kmds  deals  > 
with  laws  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  we 
can  pronounce  nothing  a  priori 
about  it.  Only  we  might  possibly 
argue  that,  to  ordinary  minds,  there 
is  a  certain  profanity  in  assuming 
tjie  existence  of  miraculous  energy,' 
when  it  makes  so  very  little  dif-; 
ference  whether  that  energy  exists, 
or  not.  A  recent  convert  to  Catho- 
licism has,  with  remarkable  can- 
dour, put  forward  an  ingenions 
argument.  It  is  impossible,^  he 
urges,  to  maintain  that  there  is  any' 
marked  difference  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  morality.  No  one 
oan  seriously  say  that  whenever  you. . 
And  a  population  subject  to  Borne- 
there  you  ^iscoyer  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  virtue  or  intelligence.  Nd 
one  can  say  that  the  Soiuhern  Oe^ «. 
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maxis  are  distinctlj  on  a  higher 
platform  in  these  respects  than  the 
J^orthem  Grermans,  Parisians  than 
Londoners,  or  the  Catholics  of  the 
Yallais  than  the  Protestants  of  the 
Canton  Berne.  On  any  wide  view 
of  the  world  we  shocdd  find  that 
the  moral  distinctions  hetween  man- 
kind correspond  to  contrasts  of  an 
entirely  different  nature.  Hence, 
he  says,  one  of  two  things  must  fol- 
low. Either  the  sacraments  ad- 
ministered by  the  Protestant  clergy 
must  have  the  same  validity  as 
those  administered  bv  the  Roman 
catholic  priests ;  or  the  sacraments 
don't  make  much  difference  to  any- 
body. The  logic  is  irresistible  if 
the  facts  are  well  founded ;  and  we 
may  remark  in  passing  that  the 
consideration  of  such  facts  is  a  far 
more  potent  argument  against  sa- 
cerdotal claims  than  any  amount  of 
theological  disquisition.  If  you, 
says  the  outside  crowd,  are  really  the 
only  duly  accredited  interpreters  be- 
tween God  and  man  you  must  show 
it  by  being  the  main  source  of  the 
ideas  by  which  the  world  is  being 
regenerated.  Are  you  ?  Passing, 
however,  from  this,  we  may  applv 
the  same  criterion  to  the  EngHsh 
episcopacy.  Would  any  dare  to  say, 
for  example,  that  the  EngUsh  clergy 
are  entitled  to  look  down  as  su- 
perior beings  upon  those  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  as  beings  so 
superior  that  one  body  must  ob- 
viously appear  to  be  of  merely 
human,  and  the  other  of  divine,  iil- 
stitution ;  or,  is  the  clergy  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Ame- 
rica divided  from  that  of  the  Me- 
thodists, or  Presbyterians,  or  Unita- 
rians by  any  broad  and  unmis- 
takable gulf?  They  n^ay  be  a 
little  more  polished  in  some  cases, 
as  coming  from  a  higher  social 
stratum,  but  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server there  is  no  one  to  whom  a 
priest  endowed  with  all  the  virtues 
that  spring  from  episcopal  ordina- 
tion b^rs  a  closer  resemblance  than 
a  priest  endowed  with  none  of  them. 


Or,  look  at  the  firsts  from  another 
side.  Roman  CathoHcs  deny  the 
validity  of  English  orders.  No  one 
of  common  sense  would  ai^e  back- 
wards from  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
display  certain  qualities  in  order  to 
show  that  they  must  have  received 
proper  ordination,  which  implies 
that  no  one  of  common  sense  would 
suppose  that  any  special  qualitiea 
result  from  proper  ordination. 
There  is  something  strange  in  a 
dispute  as  to  the  divine  or  human 
authority  of  a  certain  class  which 
tacitly  assumes  that  the  origin  of 
its  claims  makes  no  difference  in 
its  power  of  enforcing  them,  or  even 
in  its  moral  character.  Of  course^ 
the  argument  when  put  in  this  way 
would  be  easily  evaded  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  clergy  that  they 
are  in  fact  palpably  superior  in 
virtue  and  zeal  to  every  sham  imi- 
tation. We  could  only  submit 
the  issue  to  any  candid  external 
judge;  but  they  may  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  if 
the^  can  act  up  to  the  character 
which  they  venture  to  claim,  they 
will  not  long  have  to  complain  of  a 
want  of  influence.  Their  own  want 
of  faith  in  the  assumption  is  mea- 
sured by  the  importance  attached 
to  supernatural  claims,  which  no 
one  can  verify  or  confute. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  a 
bishop  in  his  ordinary  aspect  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gible of  the  human  race.  There  \& 
nothing  mysterious  about  the  func- 
tions which  he  discharges,  and  their 
discharge  certainly  requires  no 
superhuman  power.  The  episcopal 
order  may  form  a  necessary  wheel 
in  the  ecclesiastical  machinery,  and 
one  which  on  every  account  ought 
to  be  made  of  good  sound  timber^ 
with  as  few  knots  and  distortions, 
as  may  be,  though  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  materially  improved  by 
dipping  it  in  holy  water.  But  so 
far  as  human  observation  can  go, 
we  have  no  reason  to  credit  them 
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What,  ihen,  would  have  been  the 
consequences  if  bishops  had  been 
appointed  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
prire  them  of  all  pretexts  for  claim- 
ing such  attributes?  or  what  would 
be  the  consequences  if,  even  now, 
a  change  were  to  be  made  in  the 
same  sense?  As  it  is,  each  party 
may  adopt  its  own  view.  High 
Churchmen  may  see  in  bishops  the 
depositaries  of  a  mysterious  influ- 
ence, and  the  rest  of  mankind  may 
see  in  them  nothing  but  ordinary 
officials,  appointed  after  a  very  sub- 
lunary fashion.  The  Church  of 
England,  with  its  usual  felicity, 
admits  its  members  to  hold  either 
of  two  diametrically  opposite  views, 
and  there  is  in  most  men*s  minds  a 
certain  prima  facie  presumption  in 
favour  of  this  system ;  a  disposition 
to  leave  every  man  to  dream  his 
own  dreams  and  to  retain  ceremonies 
which  one  party  holds  to  be  essen- 
tial, ihough  its  opponents  may  con- 
sider ihem  to  be  grotesque  extrava- 
gances. These  men,  it  may  be 
said,  believe  all  that  we  do  and  a 
little  more;  why  should  they  not 
retain  their  luxuries  and  superflui- 
tias  of  belief  ?  Still,  a  compromise 
is  in  many  cases  an  expedient  for 
concealing  for  a  short  time  irrecon- 
cilable differences,  without  a  genu- 
ine reconciliation.  It  may  turn 
out  that  in  the  long  run  it  would 
have  been  best,  even  with  a  view 
to  harmony,  that  we  should  have 
had  a  distinct  understanding  and 
planted  ourselves,  once  for  all,  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  an  inevit- 
able dilemma.  We  may  add  that 
it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  get 
rid  of  a  sham,  especiallv  if  it  is 
a  rather  blasphemous  sham,  and 
to  leave  as  Httle  excuse  as  possible 
for  the  clergy  to  support  a  sacer- 
dotal arrogance  by  talking  intole- 
rable nonsense.  Let  us,  however, 
examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
bearing  of  this  particular  doctrine, 
and  try  to  determine  whether  it 
exerts  a  noxious  influence,  or  is 
%  mere   bit  of  superfluous  super- 


stition to  which  we  can  afford  to  be 
indifferent. 

We  have  little  enough  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  that  animate  the 
High  Church  party,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  despise  one  of  their  lead- 
ing aspirations,  if  not  the  means  by 
which  they  hope  to  realise  it.  To 
bring  about  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  a  worthy,  if  it  still 
seems  a  visionary,  ambition.  Sin- 
cere believers  may  well  look  for- 
ward with  eagerness  for  the  day 
when  one  harmonious  organisation 
can  be  substituted  for  the  distracted 
chaos  of  competing  sects,  and  a 
single  faith  be  wrought  out  of  the 
almost  hopeless  conflict  of  divergent 
opinions.  It  is  this  hope  which, 
more  than  anything,  gives  a  certain 
respectability  to  the  Ritualist  party 
in  spite  of  their  singular  feebleness 
in  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  make 
such  a  union  more  than  ever  desir- 
able, and  in  some  respects  make  the 
prospect  more  hopeful.  Thus,  the 
differences  which  have  hitherto  di- 
vided sects  have  become  less  promi- 
nent with  the  dying  out  of  the 
modes  of  thought  in  which  those 
differences  originated.  Many  of 
the  controversies  which  once  raged 
most  keenly  are  now  dead  and 
buried,  and  have  '  only  left  their 
traces  in  formularies  which  are 
valued  chiefly  as  the  symbols  of 
rival  parties.  There  are  more  con- 
troversies  besides  the  ancient  dis- 
pute over  the  all-important  di- 
phthong which  have  simply  no  mean- 
ing to  existing  generations.  They 
are  stiU  argued  in  theological 
schools,  and  cut  and  dried  argu- 
ments duly  propounded  about  them 
by  learned  professors.  But  they 
never  come  out  of  the  twilight  into 
ordinary  day,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  bring  any  full-grown 
male  not  apparelled  in  academical 
gown  and  hood  to  take  the  smallest 
interest  in  them  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  are  fossil  controver- 
sies at  which  we  duly  wonder  and  > 
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try  to  constmct  from  the  traces 
imbedded  in  our  language  some 
faint  image  of  their  appearance 
when  they  actually  lived  and  moved 
and  stirred  men's  minds.  More- 
over, as  the  world  grows  wider  and 
small  provincial  peculiarities  are 
less  able  to  maintain  themselves, 
we  find  the  need  of  more  cosmo- 
politan modes  of  thought.  The 
little  sects  which  swarmed  in  Scotch 
valleys  or  English  country  towns, 
become  simply  impossible  as  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  believers 
grows  more  extended.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  sympathy  based  on  deeper 
and  wider  creeds  becomes  more 
manifest  as  these  little  social  eddies 
are  swept  into  the  general  move- 
ment of  mankind.  A  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  obvious  truth,  and  of 
the  small  extent  to  which  some  of 
our  rulers  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
it,  may  be  seen  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  universities.  We  still 
anxiously  keep  up  the  barrier 
against  Dissenters,  and  guard  our 
young  men  from  the  imaginary 
dangers  of  association  with  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers.  Meanwhile  the  said 
youths  are  eagerly  discussing  such 
questions  as  the  credibility  of  any 
revelation,  or  the  reasonableness  of  a 
belief  in  God.  Probably  not  one  in 
a  hundred  has  the  faintest  notion 
of  the  dogmas  which  are  supposed 
to  distinguish  his  theological  creed 
from  those  of  the  Dissenters  from 
whom  he  is  so  carefully  protected, 
but  we  cannot  even  fancy  that  we 
protect  him  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  infinitely  deeper  questions  which 
are  being  daily  discussed.  We 
strain  out  the  gnat  in  the  shape  of 
a  harmless  Dissenter,  but  we  swal- 
low the  camel  in  the  shape  of  a 
thoroughgoing  infidel.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the 
change  in  the  nattire  of  the  issues 
discussed,  or  to  point  out  how  small 
distinctions  are  constantly  vanishing, 
and  how,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
minds  which  %gree  on  broader  ques- 


tions,  are  steadily  gravitating  to- 
wards some  two  or  three  centres. 
For  this,  as  for  other  reasons  at 
which'  it  would  be  useless  even  to 
hint,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary 
and  at  the  same  time  more  than 
ever  practicable,  to  bring  together 
the  discordant  fractions  of  Christen- 
dom. So  far  as  Ritualists  aim  at 
bringing  about  this  great  result,  no 
one  can  say  that  their  motives  are 
unworthy  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  command  the  respect  of  all 
'  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.* 

But  here  we  meet  an  anomaly 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain. 
We  should  say  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  reconcile  ourselves  with 
our  neighbours ;  and,  however  wide 
an  interpretation  that  name  may 
admit,  certainly  those  are  our 
neighbours  who  live  in  the  same 
town.  The  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  belong  either  to  the 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  or 
to  some  form  or  other  of  Protestant 
Dissent.  If  we  find  a  clergyman  in 
a  country  town  specially  eloquent 
on  the  advantages  of  union,  we 
should  naturally  suppose  that  he 
would  first  begin  by  extenna^ng 
the  differences  which  divide  him, 
say,  from  half  the  tradesmen  in  the 
place;  he  would  try  to  soften  the 
religious  animosities  which  in 
England  are  so  frequently  compli- 
cated with  social  and  political  ani- 
mosities. He  would  point  out  the 
substantial  identity  of  faith,  espe- 
cially among  the  laity,  which  under- 
lies the  superficial  differences  of 
doctrine*  He  would  be  glad  to 
remove  any  stumbling-blocl^  which 
hinder  the  admission  to  the  Church 
of  persons  of  sensitive  consciences. 
We  have  just  seen,  for  example,  a 
pamphlet  by  a  gentleman  who  calls 
himself  'a  Dissenter  against  his 
will.'  He  professes  a  greater  sym- 
pathy with  the  Established  Church 
than  with  the  form  of  Dissent  in 
which  he  waa  educated.  The^  is, 
however^.  .^|»U ,  iosurmouniable   ©b- 
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stacle  which  keeps  him  outside, 
formed  by  the  damnatory  clauses  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  Probably  it 
is  a  small  class  which  would  be 
reconciled  by  such  an  alteration 
as  this  gentleman  dem^^nds ;  yet  if 
the  concession  were  made,  it  would 
not  only  remove  a  stumbling-block 
to  some  applicants  for  admission, 
but  would  certainly  takeaway  what 
is  felt  to  be  a  scandal  by  at  least 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of 
the  laity  ;  and  supposing  a  man  to 
sympathise  with  the  Estabhshed 
Church  in  all  other  respects,  is  it 
not  at  first  sight  monstrous  to 
exact  from  him  the  condition  that 
he  shall  use  words  which  to  the  ordi- 
nary apprehension — ^however  they 
may  be  explained  away — amount  to 
pronouncing  eternal  damnation  on 
every  one  who  does  not  hold  some 
utterly  unintelligible  dogmas  ?  No 
layman  within  the  Church  believes 
the  doctrine  at  all,  and  scarcely 
any  clergyman  except  in  some 
strange  non-natural  sense.  Why 
cannot  we,  as  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  has  done,  drop  a  burden 
which  we  can't  bear  om-selves,  and 
which  lightens  away  outsiders  P 
It  would  be  at  least  a  genuine  offer 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  Pro- 
testant Dissenters^  The  Unie.  state 
of  the  case,  however,  seems  to  be 
that  the  clergy  do  not  de^re  such  a 
reponciliation  except  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  equivalent  to  submis- 
sion. The. pardon  looses,  upon  the 
Dissenter  just  as  the  squire  look^ 
upon  the  poacher ;  he  is  a  u;ipnstrous 
anomaly ^and  his  offence  stinks  in  th^ 
nostrils  of  all  sound  Conservatives. 
He  is  demised  as  a  social  inferior, 
and  as  a  social  inferior  who,  ha,8  not 
acquired  the  cardinal  virtue  of  hu- 
mility. He  must  begin  by  bowing 
hiunbly  to  the  authority  of  ,  thp 
Chnrch,  and  admitting  the  claims 
of  priestly  authority,  and  it  will 
then  be  seen  whether  some  shght 
concessiofiB  cannot  be  nu^le  to  him 
on  mattefa  whichinvolve- no  essen- 
tial prinpiplfv  that  ^,  in  Hiatter3 


about  which  nobody  cares  a  farthing. 
Hence  we  find  that  these  gentlemen 
who  profess,  and  sincerely  profess, 
the  strongest  desire  for  Christian 
unity,  raise  the  greatest  possible 
obstacles  to  union  with  their  next- 
door  neipfhbours  and  fellow  country- 
men. They  are  f3a»r  more  anxious 
about  arranging  terms  of  inter-com- 
munion with  the  Greek  Church. 
They  think  it  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  that  we  should  be  in 
some  sense  on  good  terms  with  the 
teachers  of  a  semi-barbarous  and 
wholly  superstitious  population, 
whilst  holding  it  to  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  make  a  single  step  towards 
our  own  brethren.  They  are  eager  ' 
that  the  few  Englishmen  who  are 
in  Russia  or  other  countries,  may 
in  places  where  there  is  no  English 
clergyman  enjoy  the  advantage — 
whatever  it  is — of  being  permitted 
to  take  the  sacra^nent  from  a  Greek 
priest;  and  possibly  they  may  look 
.after  gains  of  a  not  entirely  micro- 
scopic character.  But  they  will  not 
and  eannot  make  the  slightest  move- 
ment towards  appeasing  the  bitter 
prejudices  which  split  their  own 
countrymen  into  hostile  sects.  The 
Queen  when  she  goes  into  Scotland, 
says  the  *  Dissenter  against  his  will,* 
.*ean  listen  to.  Dr.  Caird  and  Dr. 
MoLeod,  but  would  a  Presbyterian, 
or.  even  ^oae  two,  be  aUowed  to 
pre^h  before  her  at  Windsor  or 
Westminster  ?  '  The  lines  which 
divide  us  ^t  home  are  deepened  and 
made  more  hopelessly  impossible  at 
.every  step,  whilst- we  talk. about  a 
union  which  would  make  no  assign- 
able difference  to  one  Englishman 
in  a  hundred  thousand.,  To  any 
one  who  looks  at  matters*  fram  any 
but  the  narrowest  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view,  the  great  body  of 
Dissenters  and  numbers  of  the  Es- 
.tablished  Church  resemble  each 
•other  as  closely  as  men  can  in  the 
substance  of  their  religious  ideas. 
^  They,  diflfer  no  more  than  a  trades- 
nutfi  differs  .from  a  conntiy  gentle- 
.man  5   wlwob  .  to    the.  jjiiJkw^hic^ 
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if  not  to  the  fashionable  mind,  is  a 
difference  of  trifling  accident  of 
polish  and  education.  A  Greek  or 
Kassian  differs  from  an  Englishman 
as  widely  as  entirely  distinct  origins, 
histories,  and  systems  of  civilisation 
can  cause  hnman  beings  to  differ. 
But  we  keep  our  blood  relations  at 
arm's  length,  and  indulge  in  the 
mildest  blandishments  towards 
strangers  with  whom  we  have 
hardly  a  speaking  acquaintance. 
It  is  natural  indeed  for  officials  to 
hate  volunteer  interlopers,  for  theo- 
logians to  hate  every  one  who  comes 
to  different  conclusions  from  them- 
selves,  for  a  gentleman  to  hate  an 
inferior  who  does  not  respect  him, 
and  for  everybody  to  hate  his  close 
relations — ^unless  he  loves  them. 
"When  all  these  causes  are  combined 
in  one,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
parson  should  hate  a  Dissenter. 
Yet  there  is  another  explanation 
which  is  even  more  important ;  and 
that  is  that  a  High  Churchman  can- 
not make  real  advances  to  a  Dis- 
senter without  abandoning  his 
dearest  article  of  faith — ^that  he  is 
endowed  with  a  certain  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  founded 
upon  supernatural  and  miraculous 
powers. 

Hence  we  may  judge  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  desire  for  unity 
which  attacks  the  most  generous 
minds  amongst  the  Ritualists.  It 
is  a  very  amiable  and  doubtless  a 
very  sincere  ambition;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  what  is  the  bond 
of  union  which  they  propose  to 
establish.  In  their  minds  it  depends 
upon  the  supernatural  claims  of  the 
priesthood.  The  link  which  is  to 
connect  the  Churches  of  the  East 
and  the  West^  depends  upon  the 
common  descent  of  their  clergy 
from  the  Apostles.  Other  reasoners 
would  look  to  the  gradual  approxima- 
tion of  candid  inquirers  after  truth ; 
they  would  expect  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  many  ancient  controversies, 
and  the  growing  perception  that 
after  all  they  were  entirely  irrele- 


vant to  the  vital  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  would  lead  by  degrees 
to  a  growing  tendency  to  union. 
Meanwhile  they  would  throw  over- 
board as  soon  as  possible  all  the 
absolute  dogmas  which  still  en- 
cumber our  creeds,  and  promote 
such  unity  of  organisation  as 
becomes  possible  with  a  smaller 
divergence  of  faith.  Undoubtedly 
the  process  must  be  slow ;  bat  an 
attempt  to  draw  together  more 
closely  the  Established  Church,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  Churches 
of  Scotland  or  foreign  countries, 
would  undoubtedly  bo  in  harmony 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  most 
enlightened  theology  of  the  day. 
The  natural  result  of  the  Ritualist 
plan  is  only  too  obvious.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  singular  ignorance  of 
the  tendencies  of  their  time  gene- 
rally exhibited  by  the  clergy,  that 
they  should  now  be  trying  to  rely 
on  the  claim  to  sacerdotal  supe- 
riority whilst  such  claims  are  be- 
coming every  day  more  palpably 
absurd.  It  is  really  too  much  to 
ask  us  to  bow  down,  now  of  f^ 
times,  before  the  priesthood  as  the 
sole  possessors  of  supernatural 
privileges.  They  may  probably 
succeed  in  gathering  round  them 
the  large  class  of  people  who  like 
obedience  to  anybody  at  any  price, 
and  demand  before  all  things  to  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  thinking.  Yet 
it  is  dangerous  even  for  believers  to 
rely  upon  a  privilege  which  has 
become  simply  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  rash 
to  build  upon  a  foundation  already 
unsound,  and  decaying  more  and 
more  rapidly  before  the  advances  of 
modem  thought.  To  revive  such 
claims  on  behalf  of  such  a  clergy 
is  to  ask  intelligent  people  to  walk 
a  few  centuries  backwards.  The 
claims  of  a  priesthood  to  enjoy  a 
spiritual  monopoly  could  only  ^dst 
where  the  clergy  are  able  to  form  a 
caste  of  really  superior  intelligence. 
For  every  man  whom  such  claims 
attract,  two  are  expelled  towards 
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some  form  of  infidelity.  The  pro- 
portion is  doubtless  different  in  the 
case  of  women,  bnt  even  women 
stand  a  chance  of  being  educated 
before  long. 

Sappoee  then  that  the  bishops 
were  in  future  to  be  appointed  in 
such  a  waj  as  to  annihilate  all  pre- 
tence to  authoritj,  founded  on  any- 
thing but  their  intrinsic  value  as 
good  or  wise  men.  We  should  of 
coarse  lose  a  certain  number  of  High 
Chnrchmen  a  little  before  their  time. 
The  general  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  unable  to  perceive  any 
change  whatever.  They  would  still 
see  in  a  bishop  a  benevolent  elderly 
gentleman,  addressed  as  '  my  lord,' 
and  appearing  in  all  the  pomp  be- 
coming his  station.  They  would 
not  discover  that  any  virtue  had 
departed  from  him,  or  that  he  could 
not  perform  his  ceremonies  and  do 
his  business  just  as  well  as  before. 
Probably  the  public  interest  in 
bishops  is  tiot  at  any  time  remark- 
ably keen ;  the  popular  definition 
wouid  be  simply  that  he  is  a  sort  of 
master-clergyman  who  lives  in  a 
palace  instc^  of  a  parsona^.  The 
clergy  would  be  incapable  in  future 
of  putting  forward  pretensions 
which  revolt  at  once  the  common 
sense  and  the  conscience  of  the 
bulk  of  the  laity.  Doubtless  they 
would  be  animated  by  the  same 
desire  for  unity,  but  they  would  be 
compelled  to  manifest  it  in  a  manner 
not  unworthy  of  reasonable  beings. 
Instead  of  fishing  for  bishops  of 
the  Greek  Church  or  sidling  up  as 
near  as  tbey  dare  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  being 
snubbed  for  their  pains,  they  would 
show  their  brotherly  affection  by 
arranging  terms  of  union  witn 
Protestant  communities,  whose 
clergy  they  would  have  no  pretence 
for  despising.  Dr.  McLeod  would 
he  invited  to  take  his  turn  in  the 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  exchange  sermons  with  Mr. 
Orby  Shipley.  They  would  find 
out  that  English  Presbyterians  and 


Baptists  have  really  much  more  in 
common  with  them  than  the  rude 
populations  of  the  East;  and  the 
various  organisations  of  Dissent 
would  bring  the  more  flexible  in- 
struments of  individual  energy  to 
fill  up  gaps  in  the  rigid  system  of  a 
State  Church. 

This  is  of  course  a  dream,  and  a 
dream  not  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
Yet,  if  Protestantism  be  not  dead 
it  should  be  something  more  than  a 
purely  chimerical  fancy.  If  Chris- 
tianity has  any  hold  upon  men's 
intellects,  and  Christian  unity  is  to 
be  sought  in  a  common  search  for 
truth  and  susceptibility  to  the  same 
ideas,  it  must  be  attained  through 
some  such  process.  People  who  think 
alike  and  feel  alike  should  endea- 
vour to  come  together  as  well  as 
those  whose  union  depends  on  sub- 
mission to  a  priesthood  of  miracu- 
lous powers.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land must  become  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  one  party  or  the 
other,  and  there  is  not  much  prospect 
that  under  any  circumstances  it 
will  get  through  many  years  more 
without  becommg  utterly  untenable 
for  one  side.  If  the  priests  are 
to  bo  allowed  to  have  their  way,  it 
is  conceivable  that  they  may  bring 
about  a  union  afber  a  fashion.  All 
who  believe  in  a  priesthood  of  the 
magical  kind  may  coalesce,  and  may 
so  get  rid  of  all  who  repudiate  such 
a  belief  as  an  unworthy  supersti- 
tion. If  they  can  expel  every  one 
who  thinks  it  cowardly  and  wicked 
to  shrink  from  the  responsibiUty  of 
using  his  intellect,  they  may  form 
a  more  or  less  perfect  union  of  the 
masses  of  superstition  and  bigotry 
still  extant.  What  would  be  the 
final  result  of  such  a  success  is  not 
a  pleasant  subject  for  speculation. 
But  meanwhile  it  is  surely  fair  to 
ask,  whether  there  is  not  sufficient 
energy  outside  the  party  of  reaction 
to  pursue  a  nobler  if  more  difficult 
task?  If  we  cut  the  connecting 
link  and  forced  the  clergy  to  rely 
upon  the  truth  of  their  cause,^M^ 
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stead  of  the  intellectual  cowardice 
of  mankind,  surely  it  is  not  too 
rash  to  assume  that  they  might 
still  have  something  to  say  for 
themselves.  To  despair  of  this 
would  be  to  suppose  that  Chris- 
tianity has  no  hold  upon  mankind, 
except  in  the  amount  of  awe  which 
the  priestly  office  may  still  excite. 
That  is  of  course  still  considerable, 
though  all  intellectual  progress 
tends  to  diminish  it.  In  England 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many 
proofs  of  its  existence  outside  of 
the  Ritualist  clergy,  the  ladies 
whom  they  influence,  and  the  few 
laymen  who  hold  by  them.  We  have 
perhaps  been  trained  in  a  bad 
school.  We  have  seen  too  much 
of  bishops  to  be  able,  even  by  a 
vehement  effort,  to  believe  in 
their  supernatural  properties.  The 
dogmas  upon  which  their  authority 
rests  may  not  be  logically  unten- 
able if  wo  set  out  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  unfounded  assumptions. 
But  to  the  imagination  the  whole 
thing  has  become  inconceivable. 
A  priest  to  impose  upon  us  ought 
to  look  the  character  as  well  as  to 
claim  it.  Every  association  con- 
nected with  the  episcopal  bench  con- 
flicts more  or  less  with  the  super- 
stitious views  of  their  office.  It 
requires  no  easy  stretch  of  the 
mind  to  see  in  them  the  one  link 
by  which  we  hang  on  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  one  is  singularly 


tempted  to  try  the  practical  experi- 
ment of  breaking  it  off.  Wotdd 
the  Church  wither  up  when  the 
connection  was  broken,  or  con- 
tinue to  all  appearance  and  after  a 
spontaneous  rejection  of  certain 
foreign  materials  in  precisely  the 
same  course  as  before  ?  It  is  useless 
to  speculate  on  the  advantages  which 
would  have  been  secured  if  this 
step  had  been  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  members 
of  the  Church  been  compelled,  if 
they  had  Romanising  tendencies,  to 
show  them  openly,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  guide  the  ship  into  hostile 
ports  without  exciting  alarm.  Now 
the  position  could  only  be  won  at 
some  cost,  and  it  seems  hopeless 
to  expect  anything  approachmg  to 
a  bold  line  of  policy.  We  shall  in 
all  probability  continue  to  be  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  true  answer  to 
our  inquiry,  what  a  bishop  really 
is,  so  long  as  the  Church  manages 
to  hold  together.  He  vrill  continue 
to  be  the  ambiguous  creature  which 
looks  so  prosaic  and  is  asserted  to 
possess  such  mysterious  properties, 
and  the  battle  will  be  fought  on  in 
the  old  blind  and  confused  methods. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  at 
least  see  plainly  where  we  are.  A 
clear  understanding  on  such  points 
is  favourable  to  those  who  have  the 
manliest  confidence  in  the  truth  and 
the  heartiest  contempt  for  shams 
of  every  description. 
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A  NOTE  ON  PAUPERISM. 
By  Florence  Nightingale. 


SEVEN  MILLIOIf  S  of  pounds  are 
spent  annually  in  this  great 
London  of  ours,  in  relief,  Poor  Law 
and  charitable. 

And  with  what  result  ? 

To  increase  directly  and  indirectly 
the  pauperism  which  it  is  meant  to 
relieYC.  Pauperism  in  London  has 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  evil  is  become  so  pressing 
that  Poor  Law  administrators,  the 
charitable,  the  philanthropists,  even 
the  political  economists  are  begin- 
ning to  turn  their  attention  to  it, 
and  no  longer  to  spend  or  to  sanc- 
tion the  spending,  or  to  prevent  the 
spending  of  money  without  looking 
where  we  are  going. 

And  first  as  to  charity: — the 
same  tie  unites  us  to  God  and  to 
every  one  of  our  fellows.  Therefore 
the  ill-use  or  neglect  (worst  kind  of 
iU-use)  of  every  imbecile  old  woman 
or  dirty  child  is  a  sort  of  treason 
against  the  Almighty.  Love  to 
God  is  synonymous  with  love  to  man. 
But  the  love  which  leads  to  paupe- 
rising man  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

All  paupei*s  who  can  move  arm 
or  leg  can  more  or  less  support 
themselves. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is : — to  re- 
move all  the  sick  (incapable)  out  of 
workhouses  and  provide  for  their 
cure  or  care.  This  is,  in  a  consi- 
derable measure,  being  done  or 
about  to  be  done. 

The  next  is  : — ^not  to  punish  the 
hungry  for  being  hungry,  but  to 
teach  the  hungry  to  feed  them- 
selves. 

Statesmen  fancy  this  is  to  be 
done  by  'education,' — the  three  R*s 
— teaching  the  laws  of  nature. 

No^v  some  of  the  very  greatest 
rascals  that  ever  lived  are  those 
who  knew  the  laws  of  nature  best. 

In  a  country  where  local  self- 
go  vemment  has  trenched  largely  on 


the    fourth     R — ^rascaldom — every 
hodj  knows  the  three  R's. 

But  the  greatest  sovereign  the 
world  ever  saw,  Charlemagne,  orga- 
nised the  civil  polity  of  Western 
Europe  at  a  time  when  scarcely  any- 
body could  either  read  or  write. 

There  have  been  those  and  are  to 
this  day,  who  applied  themselves 
not  only  to  teach  the  laws  of  nature 
but  to  teach  men  how  to  live. 

The  only  way  to  teach  paupers 
to  support  themselves  is  the  way 
of  the  early  Benedictines — of  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux — a  way  prac- 
tised by  some  excellent  Protestants 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Benedictines  set  themselves 
down  where  everybody  robbed  his 
neighbour,  and  invited  any  to  join 
them  who  would,  not  oiJy  obey, 
but  work  and  get  others  to  work. 

Clairvaux  was  a  colony,  a  colony 
for  agriculture,  carpenters,  smiths* 
work,  and  many  other  things  besides 
learning. 

Early  monasticism  did  this  for 
all.  And  all  learnt,  but  a  re- 
siduum of  pure  paupers.  These 
will  always  require  to  be  taught 
how  to  feed  themselves. 

When  a  government  delivers  up 
its  own  responsibility  into  the  charge 
of  its  subordinates  who  are  perma- 
nent, it  pays  a  staff  to  prevent  human 
progress. 

The  best  work  the  world  has  seen 
has  been  paid  work.  But  for  any 
one  of  us  to  deliver  up  his  or  her 
charity,  his  or  her  personal  respon- 
sibility as  to  every  imbecile  old 
woman,  as  to  every  dirty  child,  into 
the  hands  of  a  paid  staff,  into  the 
hands  of  any  staff  indeed,  paid  or 
unpaid,  is  to  salve  over  the  sore 
wluch  we  ought  to  heal. 

As  has  been  well  said :  '  Work  is 
the  strongest  of  our  instincts,  and 
the  first  of  our  necessities ;  and  in 
work  wo  either  command  or  we 
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obov.'  And  again:  *No  doubfc  it 
is  the  first  dutj  of  man  to  take  care 
of  himself,  but  there  certainly  is  a 
very  large  proportion  of  mankind 
who  cannot  do  it  with  the  least 
snccess.'  '  All  these  people  .  .  . 
will  work,  if  they  have  the  work  to 
do,  and  the  very  circnmstance  that 
they  have  been  accustomed  to 
special  places  in  large  industrial 
organisations  contributes  to  their 
helplessness  when  cast  on  their  own 
invention  and  their  own  resources. 
They  don't  know  what  to  do  because 
they  have  always  been  told  what  to 
do,  and  they  cannot  work,  because 
they  have  not  masters.* 

Who  'will  collect  and  gather' 
these  *  to  order,  industry  and  self- 
reliance  ? ' 

The  answer  is :  it  Jias  been  done 
in  some  cases,  in  many  not  known 
to  fame,  and  which  publish  no  re- 
ports. 

Why  cannot  it  bo  done  in  many 
more? 

The  Poor  Law  taxes  the  whole 
country  to  support  (and  to  pau- 
perise) those  who  are  starving  in 
the  inevitable  fluctuations  of  trade. 

A  testimony  like  that  of  Mr.  Hill 
to  the  law  of  Elizabeth  cannot  be 
lightly  passed  over  or  disregarded. 
But  the  law  of  Elizabeth  was  for  an 
age  which  lived  by  agriculture  and 
land  alone. 

Is  it  impossible  for  a  legislature, 
for  a  nation  to  apply  it,  to  modify 
it,  mutatis  mutandis,  so  as  to  suit 
the  present  age  ? 

The  old  political  economists 
simply  give  the  go-by  to  the  whole 
question,  saying,  Let  well  alone, 
which  being  interpreted,  means. 
Let  bad  alone. 

And  yet  this  *bad'  is  now  so 
ttlarming,  so  pressing,  that  even  they 
say  :  Something  must  be  done. 

Consider  the  always  recurring 
distress  of  every  winter;  e.g.  that 
of  the  East  End.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
facts.  Free  trade,  from  which  so 
much   was    expected,   although  it 


may  have  provided  for  many  wilHng 
workers,  has  left  a  vast  number 
without  work. 

When  shall  we  have  a  'right  to 
freo  course  for  trade  in  labour  ?' 

The  Poor  Law  has  completely 
broken  down  ;  so  far  at  least  as  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  pauperism, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  willing 
workers  who  could  find  work. 

Private  charity  has  broken  down — 
and  worse :  it  has  increased  the  eviL 

The  'workhouse  test'  has  com-* 
pletely  broken  down;   the   unprO' 
ductvve-lahour  test,  the  same.     Not 
only  are  they  punishing  these  pitiable 
paupers  with  unproductive  labour  at 
unremunerative  prices ;  but  the  pun- 
ishment test  is  of  no  avail.   For  the 
workhouses  are  overflowing  ajid  the 
people  are  starving.     And  the  least 
harm  of  the  overflowing  workhouse 
is  the  burden  on  the  rates.     The 
greatest  harm  is,  the  withdrawing 
all  these  heads  and  hands  from,  con- 
tact with  the  materials  and  means 
of  production.      The    'workhouse 
test '  has  saddled  this  country  with 
pauperism,  more  perhaps  than  any- 
thing except  the  want  of  education 
— education  not  into  the  mystery  of 
letters  and  figures,  but  of  work.  I 
Consider  the  amount  of  real  prac- 
tical workable    knowledge    shown 
by  the  trades'  unions  in  the  anrwers 
given  a  winter  or  two  ago,  by  the 
shipwrights,  to  the  offer  of  employ- 
ment on  two  ships.     These  TripT^^ 
knowing  that  ship-building  is   an 
irregular,  a  fluctuating  employment, 
pitch  their  expenditure  at  the  inoa^t- 
mwm  rate  of  their  wages ;  and  tKen, 
will  not  take  less. 

As  long  as  the  legislature  can 
find  no  legislative  remedy  against 
the  tyranny  of  trades'  unions,  y^Yio 
decree  work  to  be  judged  by  quan- 
tity, not  quality,  who  decree  that 
superior  quality  of  work  shall  not 
be  paid  for — the  first  element  of 
freedom  is  wanting.  For  this  is,  not 
to  steal  from  me  the  result  of  nay 
power  of  production.  *  Who  steals 
my  purse  steals^trash.*     But  ^pvHo 
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steals  my  power  of  production  steals 
all  I  have. 

As  long  as  a  man  is  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  bis  right  to  labour  where 
and  when  and  how  he  likes,  he 
cannot  be  called  a  free  man ;  oar 
poHtical  liberties  are  a  fEirce;  and 
joa  have  a  machineiy  at  hand  for 
filling  jonr  workhouses. 

Is  it  really  possible  to  believe 
that  our  legislators  could  not,  if 
they  gave  their  minds  to  it,  frame 
an  Act  by  which  the  workman  might 
make  his  own  bargain  as  to  wages 
with  his  employer,  with  an  appeal 
to  courts  of  justice  or  other  autho- 
rities? 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that,  at 
least  in  exceptional  times  of  dis- 
tress, the  State  could  not  give  pro- 
ductive work  at  remunerative  prices 
as  in  Lancashire  (not  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  '  Ateliers  Nationaux  *)  P 
The  State,  in  one  department,  do^s 
give  work,  but  it  is  unproductive 
work.  Unproductive  work  seems 
as  great  a  blunder  as  trades'  unions 
ever  made. 

It  is  always  cheaper  to  pay  labour 
its  Aill  value.  Labour  underpaid 
is  more  expensive.  This  has  been 
the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
contractors,  employers,  and  true 
economists.  Tl^e  great  French  con- 
tractor of  the  Suez  Canal  has,  it  is 
understood,  given  every  man  em- 
ployed under  him  ^a  direct  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  success  of  the 
work  and  its  speedy  completion.' 
Amongst  these  workmen  are  Dal- 
matians, Greeks,  Egyptian  fellahs, 
Nubians,  &c. — not  very  promising 
students  of  political  economy,  but 
in  a  better  way  perhaps  to  learn  it 
practically  than  our  Englishmen 
with  their  *  rates  in  aid  of  wages.' 

Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
all  kuids  of  reports  of  associations 
and  advertisements  in  newspapers 
indicate  that  we  cannot  go  on  as 
we  are,  and  that  the  whole  subject 
of  the  unemployed  poor,  in  other 
words,  of  the  working  faculty  with- 
out the  will  or  means  of  applying  it 
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productively,  must  be  taken  up  by 
a  special  commission  or  committee 
which  will  go  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion without  prejudice,  and  tm\  us 
what  is  to  be  done. 

Who  have  risen  up  to  do  the  real 
Poor  Law  work  ?  Miiller  at  Bristol, 
the  Roman  Catholic  '  Little  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor,'  both  societies  of 
foreigners,  and  doing  their  volun- 
tary part  of  Poor  Law  work  with 
more  Christianity  and  more  economy 
than  the  guardians  themselves. 

The  Poor  Law  says,  there  shall 
not  be  a  single  orphan  wandering 
about  the  stroets. 

In  London,  we  know  that  there 
are  100,000  stray  children. 

In  Bristol  Muller  collects  them 
and  the  means  to  support  them.  He 
gets  money  enough,  while  half  Eng- 
land is  clamouring  and  complaining 
about  the  rates. 

The  xmreason  of  it  is  unbearable. 

Try  voluntary  effort  in  a  single 
parish. 

When  Dr.  Chalmers  was  minister 
of  St.  John's  at  Glasgow,  he  so 
managed  the  voluntary  family 
assistance  to  the  poor  that  no  legal 
aid  was  necessary  during  his  in- 
cumbency. 

If  we  could  suppose  for  a  moment 
by  way  of  hypothesis  that  the  State 
could,  by  seizing  and  educating  the 
100,000  homeless  children  running 
about  the  streets  of  London  (even 
though  the  education  should  be 
free),  enable  all  these  to  earn  their 
own  maintenance  honestly  and  well, 
without  ever  coming  back  as  pau- 
pers or  as  thieves  upon  the  rates 
and  the  country,  even  political 
economy  would  say,  'Well  done' — 
even  those  who  seem  to  think  that 
unlimited  liberty  of  the  Briton  must 
include  thatof  stealing  or  of  starving 
or  of  pauperising  his  family. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  wild  hypothesis. 
It  is  an  experiment  which  has  been 
successMly  tried.  Especially  has 
it  been  successfolly  tried  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  pauper  child  has 
been  placed  out  ^tc>^^^J)^oYith  a 
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cottager  at  aa  expense,  coveriiig 
eyerything,  of  gl,  a  year.  Here  it 
luu9  been  prored  what  family  kind- 
Bess,  shown  even  by  strangers,  will 
do  to  depauperise. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  paaper 
phild  must  be  removed  from  all  his 
pauper  associations,  in  order  not  to 
turn  out  a  pauper.  He  must  not 
even  be  apprenticed  in  the  parish 
whence  he  comes,  otherwise  he  and 
his  children  will  turn  out  paupers 
for  ever. 

'Nearly  one  fifth  return  to  the 
workhouse  of  those  brought  up  in 
workhouse  or  district  schools.' 

On  the  other  hand,  *it  is  a  rare 
thing,'  s^ys  theEdinburgh  Inspector 
of  Poor,  *for  either  a  boy  or  a  girl' 
put  out  to  board  with  a  cottager, 
as  above  described,  *to  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish  in  after 
life;  *  that  is,  if  you  remove  children 
from  their  *  hereditary  pauperism,' 
educate  them,  body  and  mipd,  you 
may  make  them  good  citizens. 

Political  economy  requires  farther 
expansion  in  order  to  include  all  the 
elements  of  this  great  social  problem. 

It  is  a  true  doctrine  that  demand 
and  supply  regulate  the  price  of  all 
things,  labour  included.  But  this 
docile  presupposes  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  supply  coming  to 
the  demand ;  e.g.  whatever  demand 
there  was  for  cotton  in  Lancashire 
and  whatever  supply  there  was  of 
it  in  America  would  matter  little  to 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers,  if 
there  were  no  ships  or  other  agencies 
whereby  the  supply  could  encounter 
the  demand.  In  the  same  way, 
whatever  amount  of  labour  may  be 
available  and  whatever  demand  for 
labour  there  may  be,  this  would 
matter  little  if  there  were  no  means 
of  bringing  them  together.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  an  agency 
"which  brings  cotton  and  cotton 
wllS)  separated  by  half  the  globe, 
into  immediate  relation ;  but  there 
is  no  agency  whereby  labour  and  the 
demand  or  means  of  labour  can  be 
brought  together. 


This  is  simply  done  by  dianoe  nt 
present,  and  both  labourer  and.  em- 
ployer suffer. 

Political  economy  does  not  say, 
let  madmen  run,  about  the  streets 
and  pick  up  their  living  as  they 
can.  But  it  does  say — and  it  takes 
for  granted  in  spite  of  every  day's 
cruel  experience — ^that  all  human 
beings  having  any  producing  power 
have  also  the  power  of  fiiiding.  work, 
if  they  choose. 

Now  no  one  can  ever  really  have 
seen  much  among  the  poor,  espe- 
cially in  workhouses,  without  seeing 
that  the  faculty  of  finding  work  is 
quite  a  peculiar  one,  or  the  result 
of  education. 

The  great  mass  of  workmen  are 
perfectly  incapable,  if  work  £ails 
thena,  of  forming  any  reasonable 
scheme  for  going  to  find  it  else- 
where or  in  other  wise;  and  star- 
vation will  not  teach  geography. 

The  industrious  widow  left  with 
children,  for  instance,  cannot  go 
out  to  find  work,  and  if  woric 
comes  to  her,  it  is  a  welcome  acci- 
dent. 

A  man  may  certainly  go  out  to 
find  work,  but  whether  he  gets  it 
or  not  depends  exclusively  upon  his 
previous  training  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  work.  And  how  is  he  to 
obtain  the  previous  training?  Our 
laws  of  settlement  were  actually  de- 
vised upon  the  express  principle  of 
discouraging  a  man  from  changing 
his  residence. 

Also,  .  instead  of  presenting 
work  as  the  greatest  blessing  of 
man,  it  is  proposed  by  the  law  as  a 
punishment,  a  penalty,  a  grievance* 

St.  Paul's  opinion,  that  a  man 
must  work  to  eat,  is  so  clear  that 
one  would  think  it  was  also  clear, 
for  people  who  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  not  giving  money  but 
helping  men  to  work,  to  exercise 
their  producing  power,  who  have 
not  the  gift,  natural  or  acquired,  to 
do  80  unaided,  is  the  charity  which, 
above  all,  is  preached  there.  When 
Christ  says,    'The  poor  ye  have 
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always  iritli  yon,'  he  cannot  liave 
meant  that  we  were  ^always'  to  be 
giving  them  money,  but  that  we 
were  *  always'  to  be  *  doing  good' 
to  them.  Now  the  only  real  *  good' 
is  done  by  helping  those  to  work 
who  could  not  do  it  without  onr 
help. 

Bnt,  instead  of  this,  we  say  to 
tiiose  who  can't  find  work,  *Gk)  into 
the  workhouse.*  K  indeed  it  were 
what  its  name  implies,  a  honse  for 
work,  an  *Adnlt  Indnstrial  Home,' 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  it. 

But  oar  national  common  sense 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  this  result: 
take  out  all  the  sick,  infirm,  those 
who  have  lost  either  for  a  lime  or 
for  life  all  producing  power,  cure 
them  or  make  them  as  comfortable 
as  you  can.  And  for  the  rest,  those 
who  have  only  half  lost  their  pro- 
ducing power,  or  have  not  lost  it, 
but,  from  want  of  education,  want 
of  knowledge  of  industrial  and 
commercial  matters,  want  of  geo- 
graphy, in  short,  of  faculty y  know 
just  as  little  as  the  madman  whom 
our  political  economy  does  not  leave 
to  pick  up  his  own  living,  how  to 
utilise  their  producing  power;  say 
to  these.  Come  and  we  will  help 
you  to  find  work. 

The  wi^e-producing  power  of  the 
population  is  said  to  equal  the 
consumption.  This  may  be;  but 
the  Poor  Law  statistics  show  us 
exactly  how  much  of  the  producing 
power  is  squandered  on  those  who 
cannot  produce,  because  we  don't 
help  ihcon. 

Now,  as  above  said,  the  wages  of 
a  nation  ought  to  cover  the  main- 
tenance both  of  the  producers  and 
of  iJie  sick  and  infirm  depending 
upon  them. 

Without  flEdling  in  the  least  into 
the  error  of  the  French  or  Spanish 
'AteHers  Nationauz,'  surely  it  is 
possible  for  a  Poor  Law  to  help  its 
poor  to  find  work — ^where  work  is 


in  one  place  and  labour  in  another, 
to  bring  them  together. 

This  restoring  the  balance  be- 
twixt the  labourer  and  his  work 
was  one  of  the  original  objects  of 
the  reformed  Poor  liw.  Li  the  re- 
port of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
tor  1837  it  is  stated  that  not  only 
was  emigration  encouraged  but  that 
*the  over-stocked  labour  market'  in 
one  county  had  been  'relieved  of 
2,000'  profitless  mouths  sent  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  'at  a  cost 
of  3,6ooZ.'  with  the  practical  result 
of  lowering  their  cost  to  the  rates 
from  2,oooZ.  to  65Z. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  able-bodied 
and  non- criminal  poor,  the  real 
function  of  a  Poor  Law  is  neither  to 
punish  nor  to  feed,  but  to  train  them 
to  self-dependence  and  industry,  a 
branch  ofnational  education,  which 
is  in  small  sense  helped  by  reading, 
writing  and  figures,  or  by  any 
'conscience  clause'  which  can  be 
framed. 

There  must  be  of  course  the 
natural  premium  of  work,  viz.  pay, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  natural 
rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  the  labour 
market. 

Three  not  rich  ladies  have  solved 
this  insoluble  problem  for  about 
tweniy-five  poor  women,  weak  in 
intellect,  weak  in  habits  of  temper- 
ance, in  an  'adult  industrial  home.'* 
These  are  just  the  helpless  class  we 
find  in  workhouses,  just  the  class 
with  whom,  says  the  Poor  Law,  we 
can  do  nothing.  They  were  set  to 
laundry  and  other  work  for  which 
they  were  fit,  and  the  earnings  of 
these  poor  incompetents  have 
amounted  the  last  two  years  to 
between  Sool.  and  900?.  a  year. 
Each  of  the  inmates  has  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  laundry.  Here 
was  a  successful  depauperising  ex- 
periment. The  Poor  Law  would 
have  set  them  to  pick  oakum  as  a 
test  of  hunger,  and  have  said.  How 
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can  the  impossible  be  done?  The 
answer  is :  it  Jias  been  done,  and  with 
the  most  nnpromising  materials. 

The  works  for  which  adult  pau- 
pers, under  supervision  and  with 
the  natural  stimulus  of  pay,  are  fit, 
are  numerous.  But  there  are  two 
for  which  they  are  unfit,  attending 
to  sick  and  attending  to  children. 
All  grown-up  paupers  are  paupers 
from  defect — moral  defect,  intel- 
lectual defect,  physical  defect.  It  has 
been  found  by  actual  experiment  that 
no  training  can  make  these  grown- 
up ones  such  as  we  ought  to  put 
about  sick  or  children.  Take  the 
next  generation,  if  you  please,  and 
train  them  up  to  be  nurses. 

It  is  above  all  however  towards 
devising  new  industrial  occupations 
that  our  ingenuity  might  be  directed 
— e.g.  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Ragged 
Shoeblack  Brigade:  there  a  want, 
viz.  to  have  one's  shoes  cleaned 
away  from  home,  was  supplied — or 
in  fiUing  new  fields  of  industry 
which  we  have  not  to  create,  for 
Qod  has  created  them  for  us  some- 
where or  other  in  the  boundless  em- 
pire on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

At  Edinburgh  the  'Industrial 
Brigade,'  which  began  with  shoe- 
blacking,  has  gone  on  to  finding 
remunerative  situations  for  the  boys. 
These  boys  could  not  have  found 
places  for  themselves.  The  earnings 
of  the  boys  in  the  >  Institution  pay 
rent  and  food.  This  is  one  success- 
ful industrial  experiment.  Here  is 
another:  *  1,750  persons  have  been 
rescued  from  pauperism  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  6,40oZ.'  that  is  to 
say,  at  less  than  4?.  a  piece  (which 
in  to-day's  advertisements  is  offered 
for  a  lost  dog).  Where?  how  ?  who 
were  these  persons  rescued?  By 
emigration  and  migration,  from  the 
east -end  of  London.  Of  these, 
seventy  families  were  in  the  lowest 
sink  of  pauperism,  selected  by  the 
guardians  themselves  as  those  they 
wished  to  be  rid  of.  And  all  have 
done  well  and  are,  except  two,  per- 
manently settled.  Therefore,  for  4Z, 


a  head,  you  can  provide  permanently, 
with  a  little  care,  skill,  and  common 
sense,  for  starving  people. 

Even  oakum-picking,  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  as  an  intermediary 
to  finding  more  suitable  work,  can 
be  put  to  some  good  use,  when  fairly 
paid  for.  It  is  cheaper  than  idle- 
ness in  the  workhouse,  as  the 
following  Birmingham  experience 
will  show  (quoted  by  the  Times 
of  February  8th),  in  the  employ- 
ment of  able-bodied  women  in 
oakum-picking  for  out-relief.  'Each 
woman  is  required  to  pick  3  pounds 
of  oakum  per  diem,  for  which 
she  receives  4^.  6d.  a  week.'  'The 
total  estimated  saving  on  orders 
issued  for  work,  as  compared  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  women  as 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  during 
the  year,  is  calculated  to  have  been 
646Z.' 

There  is  good  sense  as  well  as 
good  political  economy  in  this,  only 
the  work  should  not  be  made  a 
'test.'     It  should  be  made  to  pay. 

And  surely  oakum-picking  is  not 
the  most  profitable  occupation  to 
which  women  can  be  put. 

Is  there  not  needle- work? 

It  is  true  that  needlework,  al- 
though peculiarly  fitted  for  women, 
must  be  taught.  If  the  vast  majority 
at  present  of  needlewomen  are  not 
well  paid,  it  is  because  their  work 
is  not  worth  the  money.  Those 
who  can  work  well  can  command 
their  own  terms. 

Only  the  shortest  allusion  can 
here  be  made  to  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes,  if  not  the  most  fruit- 
ful, of  pauperism  in  England,  and 
this  is,  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  Some  of  the  best  Poor  Law 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  Poor 
Law  medical  officers,  who  now  can 
only  give  a  little  useless  or  mis- 
chievous medicine  to  poor  people, 
and  who  helplessly  see  disease 
growing  up  from  its  root,  viz.  the 
ill-drained,  ill-built  dwelling,  should 
be  endowed  with  the  function  of 
bringing  the  cause  of  disease  im- 
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mediately  before  the  magistrate,  as 
the  inspector  of  Duisances  must  do, 
and  compelling  the  removal  of  this 
cause  of  pauperism.  Does  not  the 
wretched,  degenerate,  puny  popu- 
lation of  Bethnal  Green,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  other  parishes  cry  aloud 
for  this  ?» 

The  English  maxim,  'Every  man 
for  himself  '  means.  Let  every  man 
have  as  much  wages  as  wiU  just 
keep  soul  and  body  together ;  and, 
when  he  can't  get  them,  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  conmiunity. 

It  was  a  kind  of  savage  conmiu- 
mism ;  meant  to  keep  down  wages. 

Supposefor  a  moment  athoroughly 
prosperous  and  well  ordered  com- 
munity. In  such  a  one,  as  we  have 
said,  every  man  ought  to  be  ablo 
to  earn  as  much  as  he  requires  for 
bis  own  sustenance  and  for  that  of 
his  &mily,  besides  laying  up  suffi- 
cient for  illness,  temporary  want 
of  work,  and  old  age.  But  as 
this  state  of  things  does  not  exist 
we  act  as  follows : — The  law  takes 
it  for  granted  that  all  employers  of 
labour  will  get  the  labour  done  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  The 
law  takes  it  for  granted  that  this 
rate  is  not  sufficient  to  do  more 
than  supply,  and  that  barely,  the 
present  necessities  of  the  worker. 
The  law  hence  levies  a  tax  on  the 
whole  community,  whether  em- 
pbyers  of  labour  or  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  want 
of  wages,  want  of  foresight,  or  want 
of  self-control,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  has  now  to  be  considered  how 
the  evil  can  be  met. 

Beginning  with  the  political 
economy  of  the  question:  in  all  trade 
and  great  mercantile  and  manufac- 
toring  enterprise  there  is  an  element 
of  uncertainty,  an  irregular  element 
not  existing  to  the  same  degree  in 
land  and  agricultural  enterprise. 
There  are  times  when  there  is  a 


great  deal  too  much  to  do,  and 
times  when  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
little ;  in  other  words,  times  when 
there  is  too  much  labour  for  the 
market,  and  times  when  there  is  not 
enough. 

There  is  a  wicked  element  here, 
and  this  is : — that,  whenever  emi- 
gration of  the  surplus  population 
— the  population  which  the  land, 
according  to  the  law  of  Elizabeth, 
did  find  work  for,  and  can  no 
longer  find  work  for,  and  which  now 
overflows  into  the  large  towns — by 
a  rush  of  blood  as  it  were  to  the 
head — whenever,  we  say,  emigration 
on  any  large  scale  has  been  pro- 
posed, the  answer  has  been  :  No,  we 
can't  afford  to  part  with  our  surplus 
population,  because  then  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  undersell  every  other 
country  by  having  more  hands  than 
we  can  employ  at  all  times. 

As  the  Times  says :  '  There  is  an 
obvious  convenience  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  vast  industrial  army,  ready 
for  any  work,  and  chargeable  on  the 
public  when  its  work  is  no  longer 
wanted.'  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  old  political  economists,  the 
Poor  Law  administrators,  consider 
that  starvation  is  the  proper  sti- 
mulus to  work  (as  if  starvation 
were  a  quickener  of  the  wits)  and 
make  no  provision  for  finding  work 
for  those  who  don't  know  how  to 
find  it,  but  who  would  do  it  if  they 
had  it  to  do. 

Private  subscriptions  and  alms- 
giving then  step  in  to  supply  the 
obvious  defect  in  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  poor,  and  the  prac- 
tical result  is  an  increase  of  the 
evil. 

A  French  'administrateur'  once 
said :  '  We  cannot  understand  your 
English  laws — ^you  have  a  Poor  Law 
— ^you  pay  rates  for  your  child- 
paupers  to  be  educated — ^for  your 
sick    paupers    to  be    housed  and 


\  Aldeman  Waterlow,  M.P.,  has  shown  that  healthy  dwellings  for  the  poor  can  be 
hmlt  to  pay  5  per  cent,  (actnally  7  per  cent.,  bnt  the  company  have  kept  2  p^r  cent,  in 
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hand  for  extending  their  operations.) 
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doctored  in  places  called  work- 
houses, &o,  &o.  And  then  you  sub- 
scribe to  private  charities  to  take 
your  paupers  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Poor  Law.  If  you  do  the  one, 
why  do  you  do  the  other?  Would 
it  not  be  cheaper  to  see  that  the  two 
work  in  the  same  direction  ?  We 
cannot  understand  such  a  principle 
of  administration/ 

Has  then  the  future  Poor  Law 
reform,  which  we  are  so  anxiously 
hoping  for,  nothing  to  do  but  to 
economise  ? 

It  has  to  do  this  certainly,  but 
only  as  a  means  to  a  higher  eco- 
nomy. 

.  The  private  enterprises,  referred 
to  above,  showed  a  truer  economy 
than  that  recommended  theoreti- 
cally by  the  greatest  political  eco- 
nomists. 

Has  then  private  charity  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hold  its  hand  ? 

If  the  word  *  charity '  is  but 
named,  political  economists  cry  out 
that  *all  chariiy  is  pauperising.' 

The  answer  is:  if  it  is  paupe- 
rising, it  is  not  charity. 
.  In,  the  Times  of  January  25, 
occurs  as  follows : 
.  *Ii  has  been  officially  reported 
that  the  resident  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  increased  by 
240^000  persons  annually,  and  it  is 
calculate  that  these  new-comers 
would  require  for  their  subsistence 
in  bread  alone,  the  crops  of  50,000 
acres  of  land  under  skilful  tillage.' 

.  .Now  it  is  clear  that  these  240,000 
people  must  be  fed.  It  is  also  clear 
that  an  area  of  ground  of  about  ten 
juilea  long  by  .eight  miles  broad, 
must  be  put  under  cultivation,  to 
feed  them  with  bread  alone.  la  it 
not  also  clear  that  all  of  them  who 
canJTiot  be  profitably  employed  on 
productive  industry,  for  whi<A 
other  people  cultivating  ground 
Kpuld  be  content  to  exchange  part 
of  their  surplus  produce,  ought  to 
be  put  to  cultivating  for  themselves? 
:-por  that,  if  this  is  not  done,  they 
must  live  on  other  people's  labour  ? 


And  this  is  really  the  only  resource 
provided  at  present  either  by  onr 
legislature — or,  except  in  mere 
driblets,  by  our  private  charity. 

One  would  think  a  y&cj  obvioBfl 
permanent  arrangement  in  such  a 
country  as  England,  with  such  a 
limitless  extent  of  colonial  lands, 
would  be  to  prepare  areas  for  colo- 
nisation— to  put  up,  at  a  cost  to  be 
repaid  by  the  colonists,  some  kind 
of  shelter — to  select  the  colonists — 
and  to  brigade  them  and  send  them 
out  to  the  landy  seeing  we  cannot 
bring  the  land  to  them.  But  in 
England,  we  don't  colonise, — we 
only  emigrate.  And  people  left  to 
themselves  to  learn  how  to  emigrate 
successfully  often  die  in  the  process. 
In  the  Boman  sense  of  colonisation, 
or  even  in  the  French  sense,  we  do 
nothing. 

Do  the  ratepayers  ever  think 
that  the  seven  millions  of  annual 
poor  rate  would  in  one  single  year 
place  every  recipient  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  old  and  'young,  man,  woman 
and  child,  on  the  shores  of  America  ? 
— ^would  pay  all  expenses,  and  leave 
them  one  or  two  pounds  in  their 
pockets  to  begin  the  world  with  ? 

Suppose  that  to  this  sum  were 
added  the  amount  squandered  on 
the  same  class,  by  private  (so- 
called)  charity  in  one  single  year, 
would  it  not  in  all  probability  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  outfit  of  every 
one  of  these  poor  people  on  the 
land? 

.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  that 
aged,.^ck,  and  infirm  should  be 
dealt  with  in  this  way*  But  ike 
fact  ought  to  make  us  all  think 
whether  we  cannot  oaay  our  fates 
and  our  charity  to  a  better  mavkei 
than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing — to  think,  not  that  the 
remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  this  exact 
way,  but  whether  the  annual  rate 
IB  not  to  a  large  extent  equivalent 
to  an  annual  capital,  which,  once 
spent,  would  extinguish  the  rate 
altogether. 

Supposing  it  were  a  more  usual 
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tiling  for  younger  sons  to  take 
their  portion  of  the  hereditary 
wealth  and  also  the  overflowing 
population  of  their  fathers'  estates 
to  the  colonies,  as  was  formerly  the 
ease  with  the  Spanish  noble  families 
who  set  ont  with  some  of  each 
trade ;  in  place  of  one  America,  we 
should  have  twenty  Englands. 
And  what  an  outlet  for  our  pro- 
duce! Here  in  England,  unemployed 
poor  are  a  n^ative  quantity.  They 
eat  up  what  we  raise.  In  Australia 
they  are  a  positive  quantity.  They 
take  our  produce  and  pay  for  it. 

Surely  this  matter  of  bringing 
the  many  lands  in  our  colonies  into 
direct  relation  with  the  multitude 
oi  strong  arms,  forcibly  idle  at 
home,  must  be  one  function  of  any 
good  government  administering  a 
group  of  islands  such  as  ours,  where 
the  population  expands  itself  in  so 
great  a  ratio,  while  there  is  no 
power  of  expansion  in  the  soil. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  whole 
matter :  it  is  a  fact  that  our  popu- 
lation exceeds  the  meuis  of  labour, 
either  becanse  ihe  material  for 
labour  does  not  exist,  or  because 
iiiere  are  no  means  of  bringing 
labour  and  material  toge^^er. 

It  is  a  &ct  that  our  poor-rate  is 
seven  millions,  and  that  seven 
millions  are  spent  every  year  be- 
tween charity  and  Poor  Law  relief 
in  London  alone,  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  greatest  empire  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  amongst  the  most 
practical  people  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this  transfer  of  the  produce  of 
industrious  hardworking  people  to 
non-workers,  distress  and  hunger 
are  more  clamorous  than  ever. 

It  is  a  &ct  that  our  trades' 
unions  have  increased  the  evil  by 
interfering  with  the  free  course  of 
the  labour  market,  and  have  there- 
by driven  away  work  to  other 
countries. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  present 
amount  of  pauperism  exists,  not- 
withstanding   free    trade,    trades' 


unions  to  raise  the  value  of  labour, 
poor  law  tests  to  compel  people  to 
find  labour  where  there  is  little  to  be 
had,  out-door  relief  to  supplement 
low  wages,  and  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  private  charity  or  alms- 
giving. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  this  exists, 
notwithstanding  an  annual  volun- 
tary emigration. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  within  the 
Queen's  dominions,  there  are  entire 
Europes  waiting  for  settlement  and 
ready  to  repay  labour  with  such 
interest  as  no  part  of  the  old  world 
can  yield. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  pro* 
portion  of  our  foreign  conunerce  is 
made  up  of  trade  with  the  very 
people  who,  if  they  had  never  left 
England,  Would  probably  long  ere 
this  have  converted  it  into  a  desert. 
A  great  many  of  our  present  popu- 
lation live  by  those  who  have 
formed  a  home  beyond  the  seas. 

These  are  the  fieusts  with  which 
legislation  has  to  deal,  for  which 
benevolent  effort  has  to  find  a 
remedy.  Is  it  not  time  that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  syste* 
matise  and  economise  the  rates  and 
multifiirious  agencies,  and  almost 
imperial  revenues  with  which  pri* 
vate  charity  has  failed  to  reach  the 
evil  ? — nay,  has  increased  it  ? 

Legislation  cannot  do  all.  But  it 
can  do  much  of  itself,  and  perhaps 
more  by  recognising  and  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  tiie  never  &ilmg 
streieuns  of  private  charity  which  at 
present  end  in  a  marsh. 

The  evils  are  as  sorrowful  as  they 
are  great.  The  evils  no  one  de- 
nies. On  the  contrary,  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  press- 
ing question  of  the  day,  a  question 
which  will  not  put  itself  off.  But 
surely  among  us  we  can  cope  with  it. 

As  Mr.  Bright  has  said:  a 
people  which  could  dip  its  arm  into 
the  depths  of  the  Atlsmtic  and  pick 
up  the  electric  wire  to  bind  two 
continents  together,  can  surely  do 
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Postscript. 

The  same  problem  applies  to  pri- 
soners. It  always  appears  the  grreat- 
est  non  sequttur  to  give  e.g.  to  a  forger 
^^ve  years'  penal  servitude/  i.e.  pro- 
vision and  lodging  in  prison.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  his  crime  ?  Bnt, 
if  yon  sentence  him  to  repay  (say) 
twice  the  amount  he  had  stolen,  his 
sustenance  to  be  repaid  meanwhile 
to  the  State  out  of  his  earnings,  and 
let  him  go  whenever  he  had  done 
so,  that  would  be  something  like  a 
reformatory. 

The  object  is:  to  teach  a  man 
that  it  is  dearer  to  steal  than  to 
work.  Hitherto  the  object  of  our 
laws  seems  to  have  been  to  teach 
that  it  is  dearer  to  work  than  to 
steal,  and  not  only  this,  but  that  it 
is  dearer  to  work  than  to  beg. 

Labour  should  be  made  to  pay 
better  than  thieving.  At  present, 
it  pays  worse.  To  gaol  governors 
it  is  well  known  that  certain  *  excel- 
lent *  prisoners,  very  good  artisans 
who  work  well  at  their  trade  in 
prison,  will  leave  it  as  soon  as  they 
are  out,  because  they  have  a  better 
trade  *to  look  to,*  viz.  professional 
thieving. 

As  for  the  common  run  of  pri- 
soners, we  know  what  their  educa- 


tional imprisonments  do  for  them. 
Take  an  example  which  appeared 
the  other  day.  B,  aged  8,  entered 
the  'professional  dishonesty'  trade 
in  1 8  56 ;  during  the  next  twelve  years 
up  to  the  present  date,  was  in  prison 
eleven  times,  some  of  these  conside- 
rable terms,  one  for  four  years ;  in 
fact,  he  merely  came  out  of  prison 
to  perform  the  forty  or  fifty  success- 
ful thefts — ^the  *  three  months  of  safe 
and  pleasant  practice  * — ^which  is  the 
average  de  rigueur  before  being  re- 
caught  ;  and  to  go  in  again.  He  is 
now  20.  We  ask  ourselves  why  we 
are  put  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
him  in  prison.  Is  it  merely  to  pre- 
vent him  from  stealing  during  that 
time?  Had  he  been  made  to  work 
out  the  value  (or  twice  the  value) 
of  his  theft,  he  would  have  learnt 
that  it  is  dearer  to  steal  than  to 
work.  It  certainly  costs  a  great 
deal  more  at  present  to  give  him 
this  prison  provision  and  home  than 
it  does  to  provide  permanent  main- 
tenance for  honest  starving  people. 
And  the  remedy,  we  are  told,  for 
this  increasing  crime  is  to  pay  for 
more  police,  for  more  supervision  of 
criminals  out  of  prison,  and  we 
suppose  for  more  imprisonments ! 
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THE  CRETAK  INSURRECTION  OF  1866-68. 
By  a  Resident  in  Crete. 


rB  misapprehensioii  of  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  Cre- 
tan uprising  of  1866  which  so 
largelj  obtains  in  England,  induces 
the  writer  of  the  following  resum^ 
of  that  afiair  to  preface  it  by  a 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  island 
and  the  nature  of  its  misgovem- 
ment  just  previous  to  the  outbreak, 
with  those  events  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it,  drawn  from 
personal  knowledge  and  immixture 
in  those  events.  He  hopes  thus  to 
correct  some  errors  which  indispose 
even  liberal  men  to  do  justice  toa 
gallant  people. 

The  first  error  to  be  corrected  is  / 
that  the  Cretans  had  no  just  cause 
of  discontent.  In  one  way  and 
another  the  Cretans  were  obliged 
to  pay  to  their  governor  the  sum  of 
forty  million  piastres,  of  which  the 
Porte  received  about  sixteen  mil- 
hons,  the  rest  going  in  profits  of 
tithe-farmers,  &c.  The  population 
of  Crete  being  less  than  300,000  all 
told,  the  average  amount  of  tax 
paid  would  be  about  130  piastres 
each.  The  average  wages  of  a 
capable  lal)onring  man  were,  before 
the  insurrection,  1,000  piastres,  or 
a  Httle  less  than  gl.  sterling,  while 
the  tax  he  would  have  to  pay 
(supposing,  what  is  not  strictly 
true  in  any  case,  and  approximately 
Bo  only  in  a  large  proportion,  that 
the  burthens  weigh  equally  on  all), 
if  he  were  a  man  with  only  a  mode- 
rate Cretan  family  of  five,  himself, 
wife,  and  three  children,  would 
amount  to  5Z.  i6«.  This  is  only  a 
statistical  way  of  putting  it.  The 
practical  was,  that  taxes  were  regu- 
lated^according  to  the  ability  of  ^e 
Cretiui  (and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
Crete)  to  endure  them,  so  that  the 
inass  of  the  population  was,  while 
Hring  in  a  condition  more  wretched 
than  any  peasantry  in  Southern 
Biirope,  unable  to  make  the  least 


advance  on  their  poverty.  Taxes 
swallowed  up  all  margin.  The  tax 
on  salt  had  risen  from  10  paras  to 
60  the  oke  ;  vineyards  were  taxed 
for  the  tithe,  and  the  wine  taxed 
on  its  sale.  New  taxes  on  straw 
and  on  all  beasts  of  labour  were 
laid,  notwithstanding  a  direct  pro- 
mise to  the  contrary  made  in  1858. 
The  military  tax,  from  which  the 
Cretans  were  exempt  by  imperial 
firman,  in  consideration  of  the  as- 
sistance rendered  in  driving  out 
the  Venetians  from  Crete,  was  not 
only  laid  on,  but  counted  for  all 
male  children. 

The  Imperial  Government  had 
never  spent  any  money  on  the  roads 
since  the  conquest ;  important 
bridges  built  by  the  Venetians  and 
carried  away  by  storms  were  left 
as  they  fell,  and  no  winter  passed 
without  more  or  less  persons  being 
drowned  in  fording  the  streams. 
The  oil  of  Selinos,  the  most  impor- 
tant oil  district  in  Crete,  was  worth 
only  half  its  market  price  at  the 
place  where  it  was  produced,  be- 
cause it  must  be  carried  to  Can^a 
on  donkeys  or  mules  by  roads 
whose  badness  no  one  can  conceive 
who  has  not  travelled  in  Crete. 
The  transportation  of  it  by  boat 
from  Selinos  to  Canea  was  forbidden. 
The  *  d^blocage '  of  the  ports  which 
the  Cretans  asked  in  their  petition, 
was  simply  the  reopening  of  the 
minor  ports  to  a  coast  trade,  which 
would  have  sent  their  oil  to  the 
ports  of  exportation  at  trifiing  ex- 
pense. The  Porte  granted  the  pri- 
vilege to  the  Cretans  of  making 
roads  for  themselves,  nothing  more^ 

Yet,  all  this  would  not  have 
driven  the  Cretans  to  revolt. 

The  governor,  Ismael  Pasha,  was 
one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  governors  Crete  has  ever 
had — corrupt,  unjust,  and  avari- 
cious.    Under  his  rule  justicu^waAip 
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nnattamable  except  through  his 
favour.  His  council  was  composed 
of  men  to  whom  his  will  was  the 
sole  law,  and  though  nominally 
chosen  by  the  population,  he  bad 
the  right  of  veto  on  the  election, 
and  if  the  nominee  did  not  please 
him,  exercised  it  ad  libitum.  For 
most  offences  Ismael  was  judge, 
council,  and  jury  ;  fonns  of  law  re- 
ceived no  shadow  of  respect.  If 
any  process  attacked  friend  or  crea- 
ture of  his,  it  was  certain  to  be 
quashed.  I  remember  a  case  in 
which  a  young  man  accused  of 
stabbing  in  vendetta  having  escaped 
arrest,  Ismael  threw  his  old  father 
into  prison  as  a  hostage  and  kept 
him  there  until  he  died  ;  and  one  of 
the  quickening  causes  for  tbe  out- 
break of  1 866,  was  his  having  im- 
prisoned and  afterward  exiled  a 
priest,  for  having  published  the 
venality  of  his  council  in  a  suit  in 
which  the  priest  had  bought  a  de- 
.  eision. 
J  The  demonstration  which  became 
an  insurrection  was  aimed  prima- 
rily against.  Ismael  Pasha,  and 
without  any  anticipation  of  having 
recourse  to  arms. 
A  Another  error  is,  that  the  insur- 
rection was  excited  from  without. 
At  the  period  of  the  actual  out- 
break the  whole  consular  corps, 
with  the  exception  of  the  French 
consul,  were  urgent  in  counselHng 
submission,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Hellenic  Government  to  its  agent 
were  to  oppose  the  taking  up  of 
arms,  or  even  sending  a  petition  to 
Constantinople,  and  those  orders 
were  fully  and  zealously  obeyed. 
Kei^er  Greece  nor  Crete  was  ready 
for  an  insurrection.  There  was  no 
Bttpply  of  powder  and  few  guns  in 
tiiie  island ;  so  little,  that  the  battle 
of  Vryses  was  commenced  with  five 


charges  per  man,  and  old  Albanian 
guns,  fowling  pieces  and  pistols. 
This  want  of  preparation  was  known 
to  Ismael  Pasha,  and  formed  with 
him  a  reason  for  pushing  the  Ore- 
tans  to  extremities,  and  so  crushing 
them  before  the  insurrection  could 
take  place  on  the  continent.  The 
Cretan  assembly  oflfered  to  disperse 
and  go  home  on  condition  of  being' 
guaranteed  freedom  from  persecu- 
tion for  having  sent  the  petition. 
Ismael  knew  perfectly  well,  as 
every  one  in  the  island  did,  that  he 
alone  was  the  object  of  the  public 
hostility,  and  therefore  misinformed 
his  government  intentionally. 
\  r  Third  error,  that  the  Cretans  had 
determined  on  separation  before 
petitioning.  The  Saiurday  Review^ 
even  as  late  as  August  1 868,  states 
that  *  the  war  commenced  with  ilie 
transmission  of  an  address  to  the 
Great  Powers,  issued  simultane- 
ously with  a  formal  petition  to  the 
Sultan  ;  nor  could  clearer  proof  be 
given  that  the  demand  for  adminis- 
trative reform  was  wholly  conven- 
tional and  insincere.' 

Three  months  intervened  between 
the  sending  of  the  petition  to  the 
Sultan  and  the  address  to  the  Great 
Powers,  which  was  sent  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  and  on  the  receipt 
of  the  harsh,  yet  evasive  reply  of 
the  Porte.^  This  three  months 
was  passed  in  interchange  of  com- 
munication between  the  assembly 
and  the  Pasha,  and  the  assembly 
and  the  consuls,  having  for  obje^ 
to  secure  the  individual  si^rars  -OKid 
forwarders  of  the  petition  from  tbe 
Pasha's 'resentment. 

The  ^t  was,  that  several  reasons 
made  it  desirable  to  precipitate  ^e 
movement  which,  wiih  good  reason^ 
the  Porte  apprehended  at  bo  dis- 


.  .'  A  petitioa given  ia  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  p.  lo,  dated  Can^.May  15,  x466y 
tpas  never  known  of  in  Crete^  nor  sent  by  the  Cretan  assembly,  but  was  probably  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Cretan  exiles  and  Greeks  at  Athens,  and  was  unauthorised  either  by 
Cretan  public  opinion  or  the  assembly.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  too  morh 
seal  and  want  of  common  sense  of  the  friends  of  the  Cretans  have  done  them  incpanible 


injury. 
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tant  period ;  and  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  was  one  which  was, 
perhaps,  stronger  than  all  others, 
the  bargain  which  had  been  made 
between  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  France 
to  arrange  the  transfer  of  the  island 
to  the  Viceroy,  to  cover  which  it 
was  arranged  that  the  latter  should 
pacify  the  island  and  then  retain 
occupation  of  it ;  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  possession,  at  no  long 
subsequent  period,  of  Suda  Bay  by 
the  French,  was  the  consideration 
for  the  participation  of  the  latter 
Power. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Cretans  were  the  victims  of  a 
conspiracy,  from  which  the  good 
faith  of  the  protecting  powers 
should  have  saved  them. 

The  assembly  of  i866  was  the 
after-cfep  of  that  of  1858,  which 
had  been  dispersed  by  concessions 
and  promises  of  relief  from  taxa- 
tion —  oonoessions  never  realised 
and  promises  disregarded.  It  took 
six  years  for  the  Cretans  to  realise 
that  promises  solemnly  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  Christian  world 
were  not  intended  to  be  kept,  and 
80  it  was  not  until  1864  that  they 
proposed  another  assembly,  to  re- 
new the  petition  and  rehearse  the 
grievances,  already  more  grave,  of 
1858.  Thia  time  Ismael  Pasha, 
then  ^vemor,  a  crafty,  intriguing 
Chiote  renegade,  who  had  re- 
nonnced  the  virtues .  of  •  his  own 
race  to  pick  up  oiily  the  vices  of 
the  Turk,  succeeded-  by  menaces 
and  premises  -  in  dispersing  ihe 
ffHming  assembly,  but  not  in  pre- 
veatrng  tlie  forming  and  signing 
of  the  petition,  which  was  naively 
sent  to  him  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Porte.  As  soon  as  the  Cretans 
had  all  gone  home  and  the  (spring 
time  had  passed^^the  Cretan  never 
agitates  after  May — ^lemael  got  up 
a  coanter^^petition,  denouncing  the 
promoters  of  the  first  as  agitators, 
ftnd  declaring  the  Cretatis  happy 
m  their  governor  and  government; 
this  he  sent  on  to  the  Porte,  and 


by    this    manoeuvre    silenced    the 
Cretans  once  more. 

This  year  and  the  next  crops 
were  bad  and  the  Cretans  in  great 
distress.  Three  years  in  succession 
the  olives  had  failed  to  realise  an 
average  crop,  and  everybody  in 
Crete  is  well  or  ill  with  the  olives. 
The  taxes  must  be  got  however, 
and  Ismael  knew  too  well  the 
means  of  keeping  in  favour  to  let  the 
income  diminish.  The  16,000,000 
piastres  could  always  be  counted 
on,  though  the  tithes  of  some  years 
were  less  than  half  those  of  others. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  it  was 
determined  by  public  judgment  to 
hold  an  assembly  the  next  spring. 
It  began  by  a  preliminary  meeting 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  western 
provinces  in  Omalo,  whence  it 
adjourned  to  Bontzonnaria  some 
weeks  later,  and  there  it  held  its 
seat  until  its  work  was  done.  It 
was  a  long  time  deliberating  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  a  general  attendance  of  the 
chief  men  of  all  the  villages ;  and  a 
Cretan  assembly  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  political  assemblages. 
Distances  were  long  and  travel 
difficult.  Some  must  stay  at  home 
while  others  went,  and  all  must 
express  their  opinions,  that  the 
pasha  might  not  represent  it  as  the 
proceedings  of  a  faction.  The 
pasha,  in  defiance  of  law,  threatened 
to  disperse  them  by  force,  and  in 
reply,  they  put  patrols  on  all  the 
roads  leading  out  of  Can^a,  and 
sent  to  say  to  the  pasha,  that  they 
met  according 'to*  the  fimian  which 
permitted 'them  to  hold  unarmed 
assemblies  to  petition  their  sove- 
reign, and  that'  they  would  not 
disperse  until  they  had  finished 
their  mission.  "  -  '  ' 

This  '  was  finally  accomplished  \ 
all  the  deputies  in  their  places 
signed  the  petition  and  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  pasha,  copies  being 
delivered  to  all  ihe  consuls.  The 
assembly  appointed  a  eommittee  of 
thirty  men  to  wait  for  the  reply. 
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and  tbe  rest  went  borne.  The 
pasha  then  tried  to  get  up  a  conn- 
ter  petition ;  the  committee  sent 
men  who  compeUed  his  messengers 
to  tear  np  the  petition  and  sign  a 
declaration  to  him,  that  tbe  Cretans 
were  united  against  him.  The 
original  intention  had  been,  to  ask 
his  removal;  but  this  was  aban- 
doned on  discussion  for  reasons 
unknown  to  the  writer,  but  in  all 
probability  because  they  believed 
that  if  the  petition  should  have 
been  favourably  received,  it  would 
have  led  to  his  removal  on  investi- 
gation of  the  abuses  of  power  which 
he  wus  addicted  to,  and  as  he  was 
high  in  favour  with  the  government, 
it  was  believed  that  any  accusation 
against  him  would  render  the 
government  less  favourable  to  their 
prayers. 

For  some  days  the  pasha  em- 
ployed all  his  resources  of  menace 
and  persuasion  to  induce  this  com- 
mitteiB  to  disperse,  and  he  invited 
the  consuls  to  a  conference  in  which 
he  intended  to  expose  his  deter- 
mination. At  the  same  time,  and 
before  any  definite  reply  to  his 
sommaiion  had  been  received,  he 
sent  out  orders  to  all  the  Mussul- 
man families  in  the  cantons  to 
come  into  the  fortresses.  And  this 
before  a  single  Christian  had  taken 
np  arms,  or  was  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  reply  of  the  summons  to 
disperse  was,  that  the  committee 
was  deputed  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  diu^  not  return  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  what  they  were 
sent  for ;  but  if  the  pasha  felt 
uneasy  about  their  sitting,  he  might 
send  a  battalion  of  soldiers  to  keep 
guard  over  them,  or  if  he  would 
designate  a  house  for  them  in 
Canea  or  g^ve  them  rooms  in  the 
konak,  they  would  sit  there,  equally 
under  guard,  until  the  reply  to  the 
petition  came.  This  he  refused  to 
consent  to,  and  again  peremptorily 
ordered  them  to  disperse. 

At  the  conference  he  stated  to 
the  consuls  what  he  had  done,  and 


declared  that  he  was  determined  to 
use  force  if  the  committee  persisted 
in  keeping  together.  A  lively  dis- 
cussion arose  in  the  conference, 
and  a  majority  of  the  consuls  de- 
clared their  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployment of  force  was  not  justified, 
as  some  of  them  who  had  in  the 
meantime  used  their  influence  to 
disperse  the  committee  had  received 
the  assurance  that  they  would 
comply  with  the  request  of  the 
consuls  if  they  would  obtain  the 
promise  of  the  pasha  that  none  of 
them  should  be  arrested  on  account 
of  the  petition.  This  promise  the 
pasha  refused  to  give,  and  the 
majority  refused  their  indorsement 
to  his  proposed  policy. 

The  minority,  the  French  and 
English  consuls,  supported  the 
pasha  for  different  reasons  :  the 
former,  because  his  orders  were 
not  to  encourage  a  pacific  settle- 
ment of  the  affair ;  and  the  latter, 
because  he  had  orders  to  co-operate 
with  his  French  colleague,  and  was 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
trigue, being  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  the  most  high-toned  honesty,  one 
of  the  most  honourable  and  just  men 
the  writer  has  ever  known,  and  whose 
only  disqualification  for  this  emer- 
gency was  a  faith  in,  and  respect  for, 
constituted  authorities,  in  this  caae 
entirely  misplaced.  He  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  a  dishonest, 
intriguing  Levantine,  and  too  loyal 
to  suspect  the  true  position  of 
things.  On  the  strength  of  their 
support  however  the  pasha  refosed 
any  concessions ;  but  though  the 
order  to  march  had  been  given  to 
the  troops,  it  was  countermanded 
after  the  conference. 

While  these  n^otiations  were 
going  on  troops  were  coming  in, 
and  amongst  them  about  0,000 
Egyptians  under  the  command  of 
Schahin  Pasha,  general  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  Egypt.  He  immediately 
put  himself  in  communication  with 
the    French     consul,    and    under 
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campaign  winch  was  to  end  in  the 
transfer  of  Crete.  He  made  large 
presents  to  the  church,  the  mosque, 
and  the  synagogue,  and  wentintothe 
Apokorona,  where  the  committee 
had  taken  re^ge,  and  commenced 
n^otiations  with  them  for  the 
transfer  of  the  island  on  the  demand, 
to  he  madehy^e Cretans, and  ratified 
hy  a  plebiscite,  a  sine  qua  non  of 
the  transaction.  He  offered  bribes 
largely,  and  promised  a  bank, 
schools,  roads,  remission  of  taxes 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  other 
advantages.  The  largess  was 
accepted,  and  the  committee  asked 
to  have  the  promises  in  writing. ' 
This  Schahin  hesitated  to  give,  and 
meanwhile,  the  committee  having  by 
the  seizure  of  some  despatches 
discovered  a  plan  to  capture  them 
when  they  should  come  to  a  rendez- 
vous he  had  made  with  them, 
direct  communications  were  broken 
off,  and  Sohahin  came  back  to 
Can6a,  and  made  efforts  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  some  of  the 
other  consuls. 

Meanwhile  the  MussuLnan  island- 
ers had  gathered  in  the  fortresses 
in  a  state  of  irritation  from  their 
losses  in  abandoning  their  villages, 
and  constituted  a  standing  danger 
of  collision,  the  Christians  still 
coming  into  the  cities  daily,  and 
unarmed.  The  governor  persuaded 
Scbahin  to  send  four  battalions  to 
Vryses  in  the  Apokorona,  where 
they  menaced  the  communication 
between  Retimo  and  Cydonia  pro- 
vinces, and  controlled  if  properly 
snpported  the  whole  of  the  Apo- 
korona, the  threshold  of  Sphakia. 
No  opposition  was  however  offered 
by  the  Cretans,  who  had  not  yet 
taken  up  arms. 

Finally,  after  three  months'  de- 
lay, a  reply  to  the  petition  was  re- 
ceived, negative  and  menacing.  It 
was  accompanied  by  new  reinforce- 


ments of  troops,  who  were  moved 
out  to  different  sections  in  readiness 
for  hostilities,  and  the  Mussulman 
Cretans  were  all  armed.  The  com- 
mittee replied  to  these  measures  by 
an  appeal  to  arms,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Hostilities 
were  slow  in  coming  on,  though 
Ismael  offered  every  provocation  to 
the  Cretans  to  fire  the  first  shot 
which  he  himself  dared  not  fire. 
The  first  blood  was  shed  at  Selinos, 
where  a  body  of  Mussulmans, 
making  a  night  raid  on  a  Christian 
village  near  the  fortress,  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  or  three 
killed.  Minor  collisions  soon  oc- 
curred in  many  places,  but  both 
parties  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  grave 
encounter.  •  The  presence  of  the 
Egyptians  at  Vryses  was  a  serious 
annoyance  to  the  committee,  and 
they  were  notified  to  withdraw  if 
they  wished  to  avoid  fighting.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  this,  while 
Ismael  removed  all  forces  which 
could  in  any  way  have  supported 
them.  Finally  to  drive  them  away 
the  Christians  took  possession  of 
the  springs  of  water  from  which 
the  camp  was  supplied.  This 
brought  on  a  collision,  and  inmie- 
diately  a  force  of  Cretans  hemmed 
in  the  unlucky  four  battalions, 
cutting  off  all  succour  and  supplies. 
Four  other  battalions  were  sent  to 
assist  them,  but  were  unable  to 
open  the  conmiunications,  and  after 
three  days'  fighting  the  blockaded 
army  capitulated  to  the  insurgents. 
It  was  during  this  affair  that  an 
occurrence  took  place  which  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  so  many  accusa- 
tions of  barbarity  against  the  Cre- 
tans that  it  is  worth  relating,  on 
the  authority  of  an  officer  of  the 
Egjrptian  army  who  took  part  in 
the  affair.  A  convoy  of  sick  and 
wounded  were  descending  from 
Vryses  at  the  time  that  the  suc- 


*  One  of  the  most  siDgnlar  traits  in  the  Cretan  is  the  respect  he  has  for  a  written 
declaration.  It  is  very  rare  that  he  will  make  a  false  statement  in  writing,  or^yiolate 
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couring  force  attacked  the  passes 
below  Vryses,  to  force  their  way  up 
to  their  belet^aered  comrades.  The 
convoy  came  without  any  signals  to 
indicate  hospital  service,  and  its 
escort  when  they  saw  the  combat 
going  on  before  them,  fired  on  the 
rear  of  the  Cretans,  who  returned 
the  shots,  killing  some  forty  of  the 
escort  and  escorted.  That  this  is 
the  exact  truth  I  have  had  con- 
firmed from  several  Turkish  and 
iBgyptian  sources.  That  the  Cre- 
tans at  this  time  had  no  especially 
hostile  feeling?  towards  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  shown  by  the  easy  terms 
they  gave  the  four  battalions,  who 
were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  arms,  and  all  they  could  carry, 
and  forty-eight  hours  to  send  for 
the  camp  equipage,  while  if  the 
insurgents  had  been  malevolent  not 
one  of  the  troops  could  have  escaped. 
They  were  not  even  paroled. 

The  battle  of  Vryses  was  not 
regarded  in  Crete  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  as  being  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war,  but  rather  as  the 
retaking  a  position  fraudulently 
occupied  under  pretence  of  negotia- 
ting, and  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Cretan  defence  in  case  of  war. 
It  naturally  made  the  Christians 
more  confident  and  less  disposed  to 
accept  disagreeable  terms,  but  had 
not  put  conciliation  beyond  possibi- 
lity. A  more  irritating  affair  was 
an  attack  which  occurred  simultane- 
ously near  Candia  on  some  Christian 
villages  in  which  several  women 
and  children  were  reported  killed. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  petty  hostilities  wherever  native 
Mussulmans  and  Christians  could 
get  into  contact.  The  Christian 
population  of  Selinos  rose  en>  masse 
and  drove  the  Mussulmans  with  a 
body  of  troops  into  the  town  of 
Candanos,  which  they  blockaded, 
and  reduced  to  great  straits.  The 
English  consul  reports  of  this  junc- 
ture, 'Murder  and  rapine  are  of 
daily  occurrence ;  over  most  part  of 
the    country    native    Greeks    and 


Turks  retaliating  upon  one  another 
their  misdeeds.*  The  villages  of 
the  plain,  abandoned  by  almost  their 
entire  population  (with  small  excep- 
tion Christians),  were  pillaged  by 
the  Mussulmans ;  and  their  bands, 
when  meeting  with  small  pariaes  of 
Christians  going  to  or  from  the 
cities,  vented  on  them  all  the  wrath 
they  felt  at  being  obliged  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  property  in  the 
excited  districts.  Many  brutal 
murders  took  place,  and  the  wildest 
panic  took  possession  of  the  whole 
Christian  population.  Thousands 
sailed  for  Greece  in  vessels  of  aU 
descriptions — those  who  could  not 
so  escape  took  to  the  mountains. 
Some  were  assassinated  at  the  gates 
of  Can^a,  and  others  cut  off  in 
their  flight  across  the  plain.  Ismael 
Pasha  had  lost  all  his  self-assurance 
and  capacity  to  control  the  dis- 
orderly elements.  He  was  paralysed 
by  the  storm  he  had  raised.  Things 
were  rapidly  marching  towards 
a  general  massacre  of  Christians 
whoever  and  wherever.  At  this 
juncture  the  three-months-too-late 
MustaphaNaih  Pasha  arrived.  He 
took  immediate  measures  for  the 
suppressing  of  the  local  disorders, 
enrolled  the  Cretan  Mussulmans  to 
keep  them  under  control,  and  after 
organising  his  government,  and 
removing  ignominiously  Ismae],  set 
out  for  Candanos  by  way  of  Kissa- 
mos  to  release  the  beleaguered  and 
now  almost  starved  Mussulmans. 
He  raised  the  blockade  without 
opposition,  but  in  returning  was 
attacked  by  the  Cretans  at  Sidero- 
porta,  and  extricated  himself  only 
after  considerable  fighting  and  loss. 
The  writer  has  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  if,  even  at  the  date 
of  Mustapha  Pasha's  arrival,  a 
frank  and  thorough  conciliatory 
course  had  been  adopted,  the  mass 
of  the  Cretans  might  have  been  won 
over  from  the  then  very  email  an- 
nexation-or-nothing  party.  But  as 
the  dignity  of  the  Porte  permitted 
no  compromise  with  armed  sedition. 
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Mnst^lia  had  bo  oboiee  but    to 
'  stamp  it  out.' 

Large  bodies  of  Cretans  baying 
by  tbis  time  collected  in  the  Bbizo, 
a  hilly  district  between  tbe  Spbakian 
range  and  the  plain  of  Canea,  on 
the  verge  of  which,  overlooking  tiie 
plain,  was  the  post  and  blockhouse 
of  MalaTa,  where  was  a  garrison  of 
Albanians  and  some  Egyptian  regu- 
lars, the  Cretans  made  an  ambush 
ina  vineyard,  and  fired  on  the  troops 
who  came  to  get  the  fruit.  This 
brought  on  a  skirmish  which,  deve- 
loped down  the  hill-side  towards 
Can^a,  and  in  full  view  of  the  city, 
and  untQ  reinforcements  enabled 
the  Turks  to  drive  their  assailants 
back.  Two  or  three  days  after,  a 
body  of  about  300  insurgents  came 
down  the  Keramia  road  to  where  it 
zig'rsags  down  the  steep  declivity  of 
^lazainto  the  plain,  and  took  a 
position  from  which  two  battiUions 
sent  out  from  Can6a  vainly  at- 
tempted to  drive  them,  and  though 
a  section  of  artillery  from  Malaxa 
blockhouse  took  them  in  flank,  they 
held  their  gpround  until  night&ll, 
when  both  parties  retired,  the  troops 
to  Nerokouro  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  and  the  insurgents  to  Kera- 
mia. This  affair  ihe  writer  wit- 
nessed ^m  near  Can6a. 

The  next  day  a  column  of  7,000 
to  10,000  men  moved  out  to  attack 
Keramia,  and,  probably,  Theriso, 
bat  passed  the  whole  day  in  forcing 
a  passage  over  the  broken  country, 
e?ery  ridge  of  which  protected  the 
Cretan  sharp-shooters.  The  firing 
of  musketry  and  artillery  was  in* 
cessiant  all  day,  and  gradually  re- 
ceded in  the  direction  of  Keramia, 
which  is,  however,  only  ten  miles 
from  Can^a.  The  Cretans  were 
«vidently  driven  back,  but  so  slowly 
that  it  must  have  bcHen  a  well-con- 
tested  fight,  and  the  troops  returned 
without  having  dispersed  the  insure 


gents,  or  having  brought  them  to 
close  quarters  even,  and  no  position 
of  any  strategical  importance  was 
attained.  Boi^  sides  claimed  vic- 
tory, but  the  moral  advantage  was 
reaJly  with  the  Cretans,  from  their 
not  being  worse  handled  by  a  force 
more  than  treble  theirs,  well  disci- 
plined, with  rifles  and  artillery 
against  smooth  bores.  The  affair 
was  most  important  in  its  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  insurrection,  and 
convinced  Mustapha  that  the  Cre- 
tans were  not,  as  he  hoped  and  said, 
going  to  disperse  and  fly  from  the 
first  discharge  of  artillery.^ 

The  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
Can^a,  and  reorganised  for  another 
attack  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the 
Platanos.  Arrived  at  Alikianu, 
Lakes,  a  strong  position  to  the  right 
of  the  river,  was  occupied  without 
resistance,  being  flanked  and  made 
untenable.  A  small  body  of  Lakiotes 
retired,  firing  harmless  shots  of 
defiance  from  the  bastions  of  the 
White  Mountains,  which  overlook 
and  command  Lakes  and  the  road 
to  Omalo.  Having  secured  himself 
from  danger  of  an  attack  in  his  rear, 
by  occupying  this  position,  Mus- 
tapha marched  up  one  of  the  ravines 
of  the  Platanos,  which  turns  east- 
ward toward  Theriso.  Commanding 
this  valley  on  a  span  of  the  high 
mountains,  lies  Zarba,  a  village 
chosen  as  dep6t  and  hospital  for  the 
wounded  Christians.  A  determined 
attack  was  made  on  this  position 
with  heavy  cannonade,  lasting  two 
days.  The  Christians,  at  first  only 
300  in  number,  increasing  as  th^ 
battle  progressed  to  1,600  at  the 
end,  resisted  three  assaults,  and 
finally  compelled  Mustapha  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise,  and  pass  by 
Znrba  towards  Theriso. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Pan* 
heUenion  landed  her  first  cargo  on 
the  shore  of  Sphakia,  and  nearly 


'  In  this  affair  Costa  Velondaki,  better  known  as  Costaro,  one  of  the  "wisest  and  best 
of  the  Cretan  chi^  lost  his  son.  After  the  fight  was  over,  the  old  chief  (past  seventy) 
vcot  to  where  the  body  of  his  boy  was  lying,  and  taking  his  hand  shook  it  es^nestly, 
Mying.  *  I  thank  God^  my  eon,  that  you  hare  died  so.'  oigi^i^g^  by  GoOglc 
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the  whole  force  of  the  Christians 
had  gone  over  to  assist  in  receiving 
and  transporting  it,  Owing  to  which 
the  position  of  Therlso  was  taken 
possession  of  almost  without  fight- 
ing. But  the  Cretans  retaming 
with  exultation  and  ammunition,  to 
say  nothing  of  new  rifles  and  en- 
thusiasm, gathered  around  Theriso, 
which  lies  in  a  deep  vallej,  com- 
manded on  every  side  by  abrupt 
hills ;  and  Mustapha,  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  Can6a,  forced 
his  way  through  to  Drakona,  ha- 
rassed by  the  Christians  in  close 
pursuit,  and  only  halted  for  repose 
when  he  had  emerged  from  the  ra- 
vines into  the  comparatively  plain 
country  between  Drakona  and  Ma- 
laxa,  whence  the  first  reports  from 
him  subsequent  to  his  leaving  Lakes 
reached  the  ciiy,  where  the  anxiety 
had  become  intense,  the  cannonade 
being  distinctly  heard,  and  reports 
having  arrived  that  the  whole  army 
had  been  blockaded  at  Theriso,  and 
were  being  put  to  death  by  the 
Christians.  Two  companies  of  re- 
gular Turkish  troops,  attempting  to 
penetrate  to  Theriso,  were  cut  off 
by  the  Cretans,  and  only  about 
twenty  escaped. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  islanders  these 
were  splendid  victories,  and  aroused 
the  whole  Christian  population. 
The  Turkish  army  left  nothing 
behind  it  but  smoking  ruins  of 
all  that  could  be  destroyed.  This 
created  a  band  of  desperate  men, 
who,  beggared  already,  had  no- 
thing more  to  lose  by  the  war,  and 
something  to  gain,  and  their  num- 
ber increased  with  every  movement 
of  the  army.  From  Alikianu,  which 
being  half  Mussulman,  was  only 
partmlly  destroyed,  to  Drakona, 
every  house  was  burned.  What 
the  losses  of  either  side  were,  there 
were  no  means  of  ascertaining,  the 
Christians  claiming  a  Turkish  loss 
of  700  killed,  and  the  Turks  admit- 
ting none  whatever,  nor  even  that 
there  had  been  a  fight.  At  Dra- 
kona the  army  waited  for  repose, 


provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
after  several  days  moved  on  through 
the  Rhizo,  burning  and  devastating 
so  that  the  line  of  its  march  coald 
be  followed  by  the  smoke  of  the  vil- 
lages, to  Kalyves  on  the  sea  and 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Apoko- 
rona.  Taking  this  point  as  a  base, 
a  new  attack  was  directed  towards 
Krapi,  the  entrance  to  Askyfo  and 
Sphakia.  The  Christians  met  their 
enemies  at  Siylos,  on  the  entrance 
of  the  hilly  country,  and  a  sharp 
fight  ensued,  and  Mustapha,  unable 
to  advance,  halted  the  army  and  fell 
back  to  Kalyves  to  wait  more  irre- 
gulars, the  force  he  had,  largely 
composed  of  Egy  tians,  being  almost 
worthless  for  such  fighting.  Hav- 
ing received  an  addition  of  about 
1,000  Albanians,  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  Apokorona,  as  fi»r  as 
Yamos,  continually  harassed  by 
the  Cretans,  but  without  having  a 
decided  fight.  His  course  was 
marked  with  the  greatest  barbari- 
ties. The  Cretan  irregulars  sti- 
mulated by  fanaticism,  and  the 
Egyptians,  by  their  recollections  of 
defeat  at  Yryses,  spared  no  Christian  1 
men  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
population,  panic-stricken,  fled  to 
the  high  mountains  of  Sphakia,  or 
hid  in  caves  after  their  immemorial 
custom.  In  one  of  these  grottoes 
a  large  number  of  people  who  re- 
frised  to  surrender,  and  were  able, 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance, 
to  defend  themselves,  were  destroyed 
by  artillery  fired  into  the  cave.  The 
official  Turkish  account  of  this 
affair  stated  that  the  refrigees  were 
drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
and  flooding  of  the  cave ;  and  pla- 
cing the  locality  of  the  disaster  as 
near  Melidoni,  the  correspondents 
of  some  of  the  European  papers  dis- 
credited the  whole  story,  consider- 
ing it  a  revival  of  the  historical 
massacre  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. There  is  a  viUage  of  the 
name  in  Apokorona^  another,  ihe 
celebrated  one,  in  Mylopotamo,  and 
several^othera|(  pit>bably  in  another 
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part  of  the  island,  the  name  being 
a  derivation  of*  Meligouni,  an  ant, 
and  alliiding  to  the  sinnons  cata- 
comb-like caves,  which  penetrate 
the  hill  sides.  Bat  the  scene  of 
the  Apokorona  massacre  was  nearer 
Kephala  than  Melidoni,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Cretan 
vohmteers  who  assisted,  the  total 
number  killed  was  200,  not  600, 
according  to  the  Constantinople 
version. 

These  barbarities  have  a  partieu* 
lar  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
insurrection,  as  being  the  first 
canses  of  the  moral  intervention  of 
Europe,  and  of  such  expressions  of 
sympathy  as  greatly  sustained  the 
insurgents.  After  devastating  the 
whole  Apokorona  without  producing 
any  results  of  submission,  the  Pasha 
resumed  his  march  towards  Vaf6, 
where  Zimbrakaki  had  intrenched 
himself  with  200  Ghreek  volunteers, 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  Cre- 
tans. The  latter,  however,  were 
not  in  &vour  of  giving  battle  in  any 
formal  way,  and  it  was  said  that 
Hadji  Michali,  with  his  corps  of 
1,000  men,  re^ed  to  take  the  posi- 
tion assigned  him.  The  position  was 
a  strong  one  but  not  impregnable, 
and  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
force,  sent  to  attack  it,  over  7,000 
men,  it  was  foUy  to  dhow  fight. 
The  regulars  attacked  in  solid 
masses  in  firont,  while  the  Albanians 
were  ordered  to  climb  the  hiUs  and 
turn  the  position,  which  they  did 
with  snch  celerity  and  secresy, 
that  the  Cretans,  who  were  posted 
on  the  flank,  were  almost  captured, 
but,  being  to  the  manner  bom,  made 
their  escape  precipitately.  The 
volunteers  retreated  fighting,  and 
with  a  loss  of  30  killed,  of  both 
Cretans  and  Greeks,  they  retreated 
to  Prosnero,  and  then  to  the  ravine 
of  Krapi,  where  they  fortified  them- 
selves for  the  defence  of  Askyfo. 
The  new  position  being  impreg- 
nable, Mustapha  abandoned  the 
farther  pursuit,  and  withdrew  to 
YanioB,  and    thence    marched    to 
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Episkopi,  with  the  intention,  it  was 
reported,  of  making  another  attack 
by  way  of  Ekllicrati. 

Meanwhile  the  defeat  at  Yaf^ 
had  produced  great  discouragements 
among  the  Cretans,  and  ^visions 
among  the  volunteers.  The  snow 
had  &llen  heavily,  and  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  refugees  in  Askyfo  and 
oi£er  parts  of  Sphakia  were  intense, 
but  so  great  was  the  panic  amongst 
them,  caused  by  the  atrocities  in 
the  Apokorona,  that  they  perished 
by  hundreds  from  cold  and  hunger, 
rather  than  come  down  to  make 
their  submission.  The  prospect  was 
very  gloomy,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  rebellion  were  only  saved  by  the 
activity  and  excellent  dispositions 
of  Colonel  Coroneos,  who,  instead  of 
intrenching  himself  with  Zimbra- 
kaki, and  waiting  to  be  bottled  up, 
dashed  off  into  the  open  and  unde- 
vastated  country  of  the  central 
provinces,  and  soon  gathering  a 
considerable  body  of  Cretans,  at- 
tacked the  Turks  wherever  they 
appeared  in  smaU  bodies,  and  with 
two  or  three  slight  advantages  re- 
stored the  spirits  of  the  Cretims  and 
made  a  change  in  Mustapha's  policy 
necessary.  Sabri  Pasha,  who  com- 
manded in  Betimo  province,  after 
having  seen  several  detachments  of 
his  corps  routed  by  the  overpower- 
ing celerity  of  Coroneos'  movements, 
evacuated  the  position  he  had  taken 
at  Speli,  of  Agios  Basilios,  and  re- 
treated into  Betimo,  where  he  con- 
centrated his  forces.  Coroneos 
followed  him  to  the  city,  and  en- 
gagements took  place  within  rifle- 
shot of  the  walls  of  the  town. 

Yahia  Pasha,  who  commanded  in 
Candia  province,  after  a  number  of 
skirmishes  in  the  plain  country,  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  the  south- 
eastern provinces,  but  was  drawn 
into  a  trap  and  badly  defeated,  being 
himself  wounded  mortally. 

Mustapha  led  his  whole  movable 
force  to  Betimo,  in  order  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  Coroneos,  abandoning 
Sphakia  for  the  present,  and  Zim- , 
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brakaiki  followed  him  at  a  distance, 
but  without  ever  venturing  any 
movement  of  real  utility.  The  part 
played  by  this  officer  corresponded 
very  closely  with  that  of  General 
M'Clellan  in  the  American  civil 
war,  but  on  a  much  diminished 
scale  of  relative  importance  even. 
He  never  seems  to  have  done  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  it 
is  doubt^  whether  his  influence  on 
the  insurrection  was  productive  of 
more  good  or  evil,  the  writer  in- 
clining to  the  latter  alternative. 
Coroneos  was,  from  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Yafe  until  the  final  failure 
of  Omar  Pasha's  campaign,  the 
ATiimainng  spirit  of  the  resistance  in 
the  central  and  most  important  pro- 
vinces, and,  at  the  date  of  which 
we  write,  was  the  only  chief  capable 
of  an  initiative. 

Arrived  at  Betimo  Mustapha  pre- 
pared to  move  eastward  through 
Mylopotamo  where  the  bands  under 
Ooroneos  moved  freely.  A  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Lampe  calling 
Ms  attention  to  the  dep6t  of  sup- 
plies at  the  convent  of  Arkadi, 
dbout  ten  miles  S.E.  of  Betimo,  he 
suddenly  moved  his  whole  force 
against  it  with  such  expedition  that 
the  garrison  had  hardly  warning  of 
his  movements  when  the  army  ap- 
peared before  it  and  invested  it 
completely.  There  were  within 
above  900  souls,  of  whom  250  were 
convalescent,  the  rest  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  convent 
had  been  the  refhffe  for  centuries  of 
the  half-dozen  litue  villages  around 
it,  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  wars  of 
Turk  and  Christian,  and  as  it  had 
always  resisted  attack  it  was  be- 
lieved impregnable,  and  being  well 
stocked  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, no  apprehension  was  felt  of 
«ven  Mustapha's  large  force.  The 
convent  ]  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, with  promise  of  protection 
to  all  within,  and  refused  to  treat 
«v6n.   Finally,  fire  was  opened  with 


the  small  rifled  guns  which  the 
pasha  had  with  him,  but  they 
made  no  impression  on  the  massiye 
wall.  If  they  approached  to  effec- 
tive distance  &ey  were  silenced  hy 
the  musketry  fire  from  the  convent 
Mustapha  then  sent  to  Betimo  for 
heavy  artillery  and  reinforcementB, 
with  which  Utter  he  had  a  toid 
force  of  23,000  men.1  The  attack 
was  renewed  on  the  following  day, 
and  the  heavy  artillery  fiiving 
breached  the  gateway,  which  had 
been  walled  up,  an  assault  was  or- 
dered.  The  attacking  column  was 
received  by  the  springing  of  a  mine 
and  recoiled.  A  second  assault  was 
repulsed  by  the  musketry  fire,  and 
a  third  had  no  better  success.  A 
body  of  Egyptians  were  then  driven 
in  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Turkish 
regulars.  The  court  once  gained, 
the  fight  was  kept  up  from  eveiy 
cell,  the  refectory,  and  the  house  of 
the  Hegoumenos.  The  artillery  was 
brought  in  the  court  to  batter  in  the 
cells,  which  one  by  one  yielded  as 
they  were  forced,  or  their  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted.  The  Greek 
commander  and  the  fighting  Hegon- 
menos  were  killed  ;  most  of  the 
combatants  had  fallen,  and  it  was 
evident  to  ail  that  no  hope  remamed 
even  of  being  spared,  when  a  priest 
fired  the  magazine,  whose  explosion 
has  raised  the  battle  from  a  great 
blunder  to  a  deed  of  heroism,  which 
will  be  remembered  when  all  the  rest 
of  Crete's  blood-letting  will  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  a  folly  to  stand  siege 
in  the  convent,  which  even  its  heroic 
defence  would  not  have  redeemed. 
It  was  a  worse  folly,  having  decided 
to  fight  the  pasha  there,  to  receive 
women  and  children  in  it  when 
Mount  Ida  and  its  uninvaded  refuges 
were  so  near.  The  lucky  firing  of 
the  magazine  blew  everybody  in  the 
convent  into  a  heaven  of  heroism 
and  martyrdom. 

The  damage  done  hj  the  explo- 
sion to  either  Turk  or  Christian  was 


>  So  declared  to  the  writer  by  one  of  Mu8ti^ha!6>8taff. 
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mot  so  great  as  has  been  generally 
beHeyed;  the  fighting  men  had 
mofitlj  succnmbed  already.  The  re- 
fectory, a  very  strong  isolated 
bnilding,  held  out  until  the  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted,  when  its  in- 
mates surrendered  on  promise  of 
protection  and  handed  their  arms 
out  through  the  windows,  when 
the  troops  entered,  and  everybody 
within,  without  discrimination  of  age 
or  sex,  was  butchered.  The  other 
rooms  had  mostly  been  silenced  a 
long  time,  with  all  their  inmates, 
and  the  part  blown  up  was  a  small 
portion  of  the  quadrangle,  not  the 
last  refdge  in  any  sense,  the  people 
being  distributed  mostly  as  they 
had  lived.  Probably,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  victims  were  buried  in 
the  ruins  caused  by  the  explosion ; 
all  the  rest  fell  by  sword,  bayonet, 
or  bullet.  The  horrors  of  that  vic- 
tory can  be  only  ^ntly  conceived. 
The  Albanians  and  Cretan  Mussul- 
mans wearied  themselves  with 
bntchering.  One  of  the  latter  went 
about  among  the  dead  bodies  with 
alighted  candle  which  he  held  to 
the  nostrils  of  each  one,  despatching 
with  his  knife  all  who  still  breathed. 
Two  officers  quarrelled  for  the  first 
possession  of  a  young  girl,  and  un- 
able to  agree,  they  threw  her  living 
into  the  flames  of  one  of  the  burn- 
ing houses.  A  Cretan  irregular 
seeing  a  woman  who  held  a  child  in 
her  arms  draw  up  against  the  wall 
as  if  to  avoid  him,  struck  her  head 
and  that  of  her  child  off  at  one 
blow.  The  body  stood  headless — 
said  my  informant,  who  was  an  eye- 
wiiaiess — several  seconds  before  it 
fell.  An  Albanian  participant,  whom 
the  writer  questioned  on  the  subject, 
told  readily  all  that  happened  until 
after  the  explosion,  when,  he  said, 
turning  his  head  away,  *I  came 
away,  and  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened more ! '  A  civil  attach^  of 
the  pasha,  who  was  present  and 
now  Hves  in  Can^a,  said  long  after, 
'  What  I  saw  at  Arkadi  was  so  hor- 
rible that  I  can  never  get  it  out  of 


my  head,  and  it  sometimes  wakes 
me  at  night.'  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  600  women  and  children 
in  the  convent,  61  were  saved  alive, 
with  33  men,  priests,  and  villagers, 
who  had  hidden  away  until  the  heat 
of  slaughter  had  gone  by,  or  whom 
the  pasha  admitted  to  grace.  He 
himself  designated  of  the  men  who 
surrendered  who  should  be  des- 
patched and  who  spared. 

But  the  victory  cost  all  its  value. 
The  gallant  resistance  of  two  days 
to  an  army  of  23,000  men,  and  the 
obstinacy  shown  to  the  last,  were 
proofis  that  the  conquest  of  Crete 
was  likely  to  be  a  dear  one.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  Turkish  forces  was  large,  but  as 
in  all  other  battles  during  the  insur- 
rection, never  to  be  known  exactly. 
The  army  was  occupied  36  hours 
bringing  the  wounded  into  B/ctimo, 
which  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
them ;  and  over  four  hundred  were 
sent  off  to  Can6a.  A  perfectly 
reliable  resident  of  Retimo  informed 
the  writer  that  he  saw  above  a 
thousand  wounded  brought  into  the 
town,  and  that  for  two  nights  and 
one  day  they  were^  being  brought  in 
by  both  gates  of  the  city. 

Coroneos  with  a  small  band  had 
attempted  to  prevent  the  invest- 
ment, but  was  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  remained  in  view 
until  the  affair  was  over,  but  Mus- 
tapha  attempted  no  further  move- 
ment. He  marched  his  army  back 
to  Episkopi,  and  encamped;  and 
thence  back  to  Can6a. 

The  affair  of  Arkadi  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  among  the 
Cretans,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  the  civilised 
world  to  the  struggle,  and,  in  fact, 
elicited  such  a  degree  of  sympathy 
as  to  provoke  later  those  deporta- 
tions of  &milies  which  undoubtedly 
saved  the  insurrection  from  suc- 
cumbing in  despair.  It  also  threw 
great  gloom  on  the  Mussulman 
party  in  the  island  as,  habituated 
to   the   anticipatjoij^^jcff  1  European 
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interference  at  every  excess  of 
fanaticism,  tbej  saw  the  fall  bear- 
ing and  danger  of  an  event  like 
this.  Mustapha,  on  arriving  at 
Can6a,  immediately  began  to  con- 
cert measures  to  bring  about  a 
submission  sufficiently  large  in  its 
extent  to  justify  him  in  proclaiming 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection, 
and  then  issuing  terms  of  amnesty 
which  would  make  a  genuine  sub- 
mission probable.  He  had  in  the 
island  some  partisans  attached  to 
him  from  his  early  residence  as 
governor  here,  whom  he  employed 
to  bribe  and  persuade  some  of  the 
principal  native  chiefs,  especially 
of  Sphakia,  whose  reputation  for 
venality  (merited  too  often)  made 
them  seem  instruments  to  carry 
out  his  great  scheme,  whicli  was 
to  procure  the  real  submission  of 
Sphakia,  confident  that  that  would 
draw  after  it  the  whole  island.  Ac- 
cordingly, whileby  munificent  pay  he 
engaged  all  the  Sphakiote  captains 
who  would  accept  his  terms,  he 
prepared  a  movement  against  that 
canton  from  the  western  or  Seli- 
niote  side.  He  moved  all  his  dis- 
posable forces  out  to  Alikiann, 
which  was  the  base  of  operations, 
his  line  of  march  being  by  the  pass 
of  St.  Irini  into  the  valley  of  Suia, 
hoping  thence  to  attack  Omalo 
from  the  side  of  Krustogherako, 
with  perhaps  a  combined  move- 
ment from  Lakus,  then  into  Sa- 
maria, the  immemorial  stronghold 
of  the  Cretan  Christians,  which 
taken,  in  all  probability  the  Spha- 
kiotes  would  have  hastened  to  make 
terms,  if  even  they  had  not  done 
so  on  his  entry  into  Omalo. 

This  was  early  in  December. 
The  insurgent  forces  were  widely 
distaributed.  Coroneos  at  Asso- 
matos,  Zimbrakaki  at  Askyfo  and 
Byzandios  wasting  powder  and 
time  in  a  puerile  sieee  of  Kisamos, 
a  little  fortress  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  proviDce  of  that  name, 
totally  unimportant  to  either  side. 
The  two  leading  Sphakiote  chiefs, 


Costaro    and    Manosouyanaki,  re- 
mained firm  in   their  insurgency, 
and  the  assembly  was  able  to  keep 
the  others  from  positive  defection. 
It  called  all  the  chiefs  together  at 
Omalos  to  concert  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  passes  of  Omalo  and 
Selinos.      Byzandios    hung  on    to 
his  siege,  and  only  left  after  de- 
livering   an    assault,    which    was 
easily  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  sixty 
men.     The  concentration  came  too 
late  to  prevent  Mustapha  passing 
the  first  difficult  ground,  where  his 
defeat  by  a  force  such  as  the  insur- 
gents  had  would  have  been  easy  to 
a  good  commander.    3ut  with  no 
serious    opposition    he    succeeded 
in    retaking    Lakus    and     passing 
through  the  ruinous   and   broken 
count^  as  far  as  the  entry  to  the 
pass  of  St.  Irini,  when  the  almost 
impregnable  position  stopped  him. 
The  snow-fall  at  this  time  was 
almost  unprecedented  for  the  season, 
and  on  the  lower  lands  the  flow  of 
the  torrents  almost  interrupted  all 
communication.   At  one  time,  eight 
days  passed  without  even  a  courier 
being  able  to  pass  from  the  army 
to   Canea.      The  supply  of  bread 
was    exhausted  ;    the    Egyptians, 
composing    the    majority    of    the 
army,  were   still   clothed  in   linen 
and  suffered  terribly  from  the  cold 
and  wet  and  hunger.    If  the  Cretans 
had  been  united  and  well  directed 
the    whole    Turkish    force    would 
have    been    destroyed.      But    the 
chiefs  gave  themselves  up  to  dis- 
sensions,  especially  those    of   the 
volunteers — Zimbrakaki    claiming 
the  command  as  a  Cretan,  Coroneos 
as  the  superior  in  rank  and  expe- 
rience, and  Byzandios  as   chief  of 
the    most    considerable    force    of 
volunteers,  besides  two  guns  and  a 
military  band  !     In  these  dissen- 
sions time  and  opportunities  were 
lost;    Mustapha   waited    patiently 
until  the   volunteers    had    mostly 
left  their  positions  demoralised  by 
their  dissensions  and  privations,  of 
all  which  he  was  well  informed  bj 
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his  spies,  and  made  a  dash  at  early 
daybreak,  crowning  the  heights 
before  the  few  men  who  were  still 
there  could  be  reinforced  from  Omalo 
— and  no  help  was  nearer — and 
holding  the  ravine,  debouched  tran- 
quilly into  the  valley  below,  reach- 
ing Livadia  December  26th,  having 
been  seventeen  days  en  route,  the 
distance  being  about  twenty  miles. 
'  The  losses  of  the  army  from  battle 
were  small,  but  it  was  said,  on  good 
authority,  that  seven  hundred  Egyp- 
tians had  died  from  cold  and  wet, 
as  in  order  to  move  with  celerity 
they  carried  no  tents,  and  the 
sumpter  mules  and  horses  strewed 
the  passes  with  their  bodies.  But 
the  volunteers,  being  pushed  higher 
in  the  mountains,  suffered  greatly 
from  cold,  and  became  to  a  great 
extent  demoralised.  The  majority 
determined  to  surrender,  and  Coro- 
neos  was  with  difficulty  able  to  keep 
a  force  together  large  enough  to 
hold  the  pass  of  Krustogherako, 
which  was  fririously  assaulted  by 
ihe  Turkish  forces. 

The  Seliniotes,  in  spite  of  the 
invasion  of  their  province,  reftised 
to  submit,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountain  passes,  where  they  resisted 
the  expeditions  sent  out  to  secure 
the  submission  of  the  villages,  while 
a  large  number  of  their  families 
were  in  Sphakia.  Just  previously 
to  this  juncture  had  occurred  an 
incident  which,  as  indirectly  having 
great  weight  in  the  destinies  of 
the  insurrection,  deserves  more 
notice  than  space  will  permit,  viz. 
the  deportation  of  the  families 
by  the  Assurance.  This  humane 
interference  of  Captain  Pym  was 
directly  moved  and  justified  by  the 
barbarities  which  had  followed  the 
victory  at  Arkadi.  Pym  sympa- 
thised intensely,  as  any  humane 
and  true-hearted  man  must  have 
done,  with  the  people,  whose  suf- 
ferings at  this  time  were  frightful. 
He  only  needed  a  pretext  of  justi- 
fication to  throw  himself  between 
the  starving  and  menaced  families 


and  the  Turkish  soldiery.  This 
pretext  a  requisition  from  Mr. 
Dickson  gave  him,  and  he  went 
at  once  to  Suia,  where  several 
thousand  women  and  children 
had  gathered  waiting  the  arrival  of 
European  ships  to  carry  them  away. 
But  honourable  as  was  the  act  to 
all  concerned,  it  had  no  direct  suite. 
The  Russian  frigate  at  Suda  had 
had  orders  to  imitate  any  other 
ship  doing  such  service,  and  two 
Italian  frigates  had  orders  which 
would  have  permitted  them  to 
unite  in  any  joint  action.  The 
American  Government  had  con- 
sented to  send  a  ship  to  Crete  pur- 
posely to  perform  this  humane 
service,  and  the  others  waited  some 
lead.  If  it  had  been  known  at 
Can6a  that  Pym  was  going  to 
Selino  all  the  others  would  have 
followed,  but  as  he  sailed  from 
Candia,  it  was  unknown  at  Can6a 
that  he  had  actually  embarked 
families  until  time  had  been  given 
for  the  Porte  to  protest  and  takie  its 
measures  accorc&ngly.  The  Rus- 
sian commander  alone  had  received 
positive  orders  to  imitate  any  other 
in  this  service,  but  seeing  that  Pym 
had  been  ordered  not  to  continue 
he  hesitated  to  go.  At  this  juncture 
a  Turkish  frigate  ran  in  near  to 
Suia  where  the  families  were  and 
hoisted  the  English  colours,  when 
on  the  Christians  coming  down  to 
the  seaside  she  ran  up  the  crescent, 
and  opened  with  shot  and  shell  on 
the  defenceless  people.  Authentic 
news  of  this  arriving  at  Can^  the 
Russian  frigate  Grand  Admiral 
sailed  at  once  for  Suia  and  the 
Sphakia  coast,  where  she  embarked 
1,200  souls.  It  will  appear  that  the 
barbarous  severity  of  the  Turkish 
commanders  has  been  the  cause  of 
their  failure  at  every  new  step 
attempted. 

The  forces  concentrated  at  Kru- 
stogherako under  the  insurgent 
chiefs  were  not  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred  men,  of  whom  few 
were  Cretans.     These  like  fighting 
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only  in  their  own  way,  as  the 
Romans  formd  to  be  the  case  in 
other  ages.  They  refuse  discipline. 
The  forces,  such  as  they  were,  re- 
pulsed Mustapha's  first  movements 
against  their  position,  but  enfeebled 
by  hunger  and  cold  it  was  evident 
that  they  must  be  overpowered, 
and  as  the  Cretans  in  this  section 
were  really  largely  disposed  to  sub- 
mission, and  the  Sphakiotes  were 
not  considered  trustworthy,  Coro- 
neos  decided  to  move  back  to 
Betimo,  of  which  province  the 
assembly  appointed  him  chief,  By- 
zandios  being  made  chief  of  Candm, 
and  Zimbrakaki  remaining  in 
Sphakia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volunteers  made  overtures  to  Mus- 
tapha  for  surrendering,  and  being 
received,  embarked  on  two  Turkish 
steamers,  which,  escorted  by  the 
Salcmiandre  French  despatch  boat, 
sailed  for  Greece. 

If  at  this  moment  Mustapha  had 
pushed  with  vigour  on  the  de- 
moralised debris,  they  must  have 
given  up,  or  utterly  dispersed. 
It  was  the  dark  moment  of  the 
insurrection,  despair  having  over- 
taken the  Greek  and  the  Cretan 
alike.  They  would  not  have 
stopped  to  fight  again ;  but  the 
pasha  now  wi&drew  and  encamped, 
wasting  several  weeks  in  minor 
insignificant  operations,  then  in  an 
attack  on  the  ravine  of  St.  Bumeli 
from  the  sea,  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians met  with  considerable  losses, 
and  from  which,  after  a  fortnight, 
he  withdrew ;  and  after  trying 
with  no  better  success  to  land  at 
Tripiti,  returned  to  Suia  and  em- 
barked his  whole  force  for  Komi- 
tades,  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine  that 
descends  from  Askyfo  to  the  sea. 
This  part  of  SphaJda  was  under 
the  influence  of  Ziridani,  one  of 
Mustapha's  most  devoted  partisans, 
and  who  furnished  guides  and  pro- 
tection for  the  march  through  the 
ravine  into  Askyfo  plain.  The 
army  encamped  two  days  there, 
and  while  the  chie&  dalUed  with 


Mustapha  and  discussed  submis- 
sion, i^ey  sent  out  to  collect  forces. 
Apprised  of  his  danger  the  pasha 
suddenly  broke  up  his  camp  at 
night,  and  the  assembling  Chris- 
tians saw  his  rear-guard  at  dawn 
defiling  through  the  head  of  the 
ravine  of  Krapi.  The  assailants,  to 
the  number  of  about  seven  hundred, 
attacked  the  escaping  enemy  and 
harassed  them  through  the  march 
as  far  as  where  the  gorge  debouches 
into  the  Apokorona,  where  the 
artillery  was  planted  to  keep  back 
the  exulting  Sphakiotes,  whose 
balls  rained  from  the  sure  shelter 
of  the  wild  ridges  on  the  masses  of 
troops  in  the  narrow  mule  road. 

After  two  or  three  days'  rest  at 
Vryses  the  army  came  into  quar- 
ters again  at  Can^a,  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  well-clad  and  well- 
found  expedition  which  set  out 
from  the  same  place  fifty-five  days 
before.  Nearly  all  the  mules  and 
horses  had  died ;  the  soldiers  were 
shoeless,  their  clothes  in  rags,  their 
battalions  decimated  and  demora- 
lised. One  battalion,  counted  by 
some  Italian  officers  at  Suda 
watching  the  defile,  had  only  ninety- 
five  men ;  others  had  two  and  thi^ 
hundred  men. 

Meanwhile  an  expedition  of 
Mainotes,  under  Petropoulaki,  had 
landed  at  Bodia,  near  Candia,  and 
succeeded  in  beating  back  the 
troops  who  went  out  to  attack  them, 
and  gaining  the  district  of  Mylo- 
potamo,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Byzandids,  and  later  by  Coroneos. 
A  stronger  expedition  sent  out  to 
renew  the  attack  met  a  check  at 
Tylissos,  but  reinforced  drove  the 
insurgents  to  Anoya  and  attacked 
them  there,  when  they  retreated, 
fighting  and  carrying  off  all  their 
impedimenta  to  Amari  without 
having  suffered  great  loss,  though 
the  troops  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber killed,  among  whom  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  hopes  of 
the  insurrection  rose  again,  and 
the  Sphakiotes^  feeling  that  by  the 
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attack  at  Askyfo  tbe  die  had  been 
cast,  went  en  masse  into  the  war 
party,  which  they  never  had  before. 
A  new  debarkaticm  of  Mainotes 
took  place  on  the  western  coast, 
near  Kisamos,  and  a  concentration 
took  place  at  Omalo,  whither  the 
last  comers  bent  their  way. 

Reinforcements  were  sent  to  Can- 
dia,  and  a  new  expedition  organised 
against  Omalo,  under  Ali  Sarkosh 
Pasha.  This  officer  haying  spoken 
very  bitterly  of  the  want  of  energy 
in  the  operations  of  Mnstapha,  the 
crafly  old  Albanian  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  new  movement, 
with  fall  liberty  to  dash  as  much 
as  he  liked.  Ali  Sarkosh  charged 
into  a  trap,  came  very  near  being 
bottled  np,  and  was  disastrously 
repulsed  in  an  attempted  assault  on 
the  AroAa  pleura  (difficult  slopes)  of 
Omalo,  and  sent  for  reinforcements 
to  extricate  himself.  These  were 
led  by  Mehmet  Pasha,  the  veteran 
of  the  old  Cretan  war,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  the  Apokorona  was  aban- 
doned. Mehmet  rescued  his  luck- 
less colleague,  the  Christians  having 
made  no  attempt  to  pursue  their 
advantage,  but  resting  always  on 
the  defensive. 

Spring  was  now  opening,  and  the 
population  began  to  take  up  arms 
in  every  direction.  The  blockade- 
running  was  kept  up  from  Greece 
wiiliout  the  least  interference, 
Coroneos  rousing  Betimo  into  en- 
thusiasm, and  Petropoulaki  around 
Ida  harassed  the  troops  incessantly, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yera- 
kwi  won  the  most  important  victory 
since  Vryses,  sever^  gnns,  mules 
loaded  with  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, and  a  number  of  prisoners 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  troops  returned  to  Re- 
time, burning  and  ravaging  wher- 
ever they  passed.  Petty  hostilities 
were  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  wearing  the  troops  out  by 
incessant  alarms  and  marching  and 
countermarching  in  a  most  difficult 
country.    The  Arkadi  had  replaced 


the  Panhellenion  and  furnished  an 
abundance  of  munitions  of  all  kinds, 
and  even  the  most  blind  believer  in 
Turkish  official  reports  could  see 
that  no  progress  had  been  made,  or 
was  likely  to  be  made,  under  the 
then  auspices.  Europe  began  to 
act  diplomatically,  and  the  Porte  at 
bay  defied  aU,  and  recalled  Mus- 
tapha  to  replace  him  by  Omar 
Pasha. 

The  army,  which  consisted  of 
twenty-one  (twenty- three  according 
to  some)  battalions  of  Egyptians 
(of  which  four  of  the  vice-regal 
guard  1000  strong),  forty-three  bat- 
talions of  Ottoman  troops  (nomi- 
naUy  000  each,  but  really  not 
averagmg  over  600),  and  1,700 
Amaouts,  had  diminished  to  a  total 
of  about  1 7,000  to  1 8,000  men. 

During  the  period  of  the  wai 
which  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hostilities  were  kept  alive  in  all  the 
critical  period  by  the  Gbeek  volun- 
teers, and  by  Greek  political  and 
other  influences.  K  the  Cretans 
had  been  left  to  themselves,  the  in- 
surrection would  have  died  in  the 
Selinos  campaign,  if  not  sooner; 
and,  this  crisis  even  passed,  the  sub- 
mission of  Sphakia  would  probably 
have  taken  place  but  for  the  depor- 
tation of  families  by  the  Russian 
ships,  and  Sphakia  surrendering  at 
that  crisis  would  have  drawn  the 
other  provinces  soon.  But  the 
Porte  had  prepared  the  position  by 
a  series  of  blunders,  and  a  series  of 
fatalities  and  blunders  kept  the 
question  open.  But  neither  blun- 
ders nor  fatalities  were  yet  at  an 
end. 


Second  Pbbiod. 

In  the  recall  of  Mustapha  Pasha, 
and  his  replacement  by  Omar,  the 
Turkish  Government  committed  one 
of  the  greatest  blunders.  The  t 
Cretans  in  spite  of  all  his  failures 
feared  the  wily  old  Amaout  more 
than  the  whole  Turkish  army.    The 
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employment  of  tactics  as  known  in 
regular  military  operations,  and  such 
as  Omar  Paslia  would  be  snre  to 
employ,  they  well  knew  would  lead 
to  the  worst  disasters  for  the  army; 
and  Mnstapha's  knowledge  of  the 
conntry  and  people  were  elements 
of  power  which  the  Cretans  knew 
to  be  more  weigbiy  than  the  re- 
inforcements the  Serdar  Ekrem 
brought.  With  the  departure  of 
Mustapha,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Cretans  rose,  and  this  not  only 
because  of  the  departure,  but 
because  it  was  a  confession  of 
fedlure  before  the  whole  world. 

There  was  an  interregnum  in  the 
insular  administration,  filled  hv 
Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  during  which 
the  Turks  did  nothing,  while  the 
Cretans  were  very  busy.  Omar 
finally  arrived  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance.  Keinforcements  com- 
menced pouring  in — a  brilliant  staff, 
new  uniforms,  Circassian  cavalry 
to  sweep  the  plains,  well  oi^anised 
artillery  to  dislodge  the  Cretans 
from  impossible  positions  ;  and  after 
thirteen  days'  preparation,  he  set 
out  for  a  campaign  against  Sphakia. 
The  troops  in  Kissamos  were  with- 
drawn to  join  in  the  movement,  and 
those  in  Betimo  ordered  to  unite 
with  the  main  body  on  the  way. 
The  division  which  he  led  from 
Gan^  amounted  to  about  15,000 
men,  exclusive  of  irregulars.  He 
halted  several  days  at  Armenos  and 
Stylos  of  the  Apokorona,  and  made 
a  feint  of  attacking  in  full  force  the 
ravines  of  E[rapi  which  lead  to 
Askyfo.  When  he  had  organised  his 
forces,  however,  he  suddenly  moved 
off  in  the  direction  of  Episkopi, 
province  of  Ketimo,  where  he  had 
ordered  the  division  of  Betimo  to 
join  him  for  an  attack  on  Kallikrati, 
the  division  of  Mehmet  Pasha  about 
5,000  strong  remaining  at  Vryses 
where  he  had  made  an  intrenched 
camp,  to  be  in  readiness  to  attack 
Krapi,  while  Omar  attacked  KsJli- 
krati,  they  hoping  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  efforts  at 


defence  to  Askyfo,  and  that  the 
main  attack  would  thus  meet  little 
resistance.  On  May  2nd,  the  divi- 
sion of  Betimo  being  in  advance  of 
Omar's  time,  met  the  'advance 
guard  of  the  insurgents  at  Episkopi 
and  were  kept  in  check  until  the 
arrival  of  Omar  brought  the  main 
body  into  action,  and  the  insurgents 
were  driven  back  towards  the  main 
position  near  Graiduropolis  at  the 
entrance  of  Kallikrati. 

On  the  5th  the  general  attack 
took  place.  Coroneos  commanded 
at  Kallikrati,  and  Zimbrakaki  at 
Askyfo.  At  both  points  the  troops 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  ravines, 
and  were  only  attacked  when  well 
entangled  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  and  at  both  points  deci- 
sively defeated,  Mehmet  being  hotly 
pursued  to  his  entrenchments,  while 
Omar  retired  to  Episkopi,  harassed 
ail  the  way  by  the  exulting  Cretans. 
At  this  point  began  the  series  of 
barbarities  which  more  than  recall 
the  old  Greek  and  Turkish  wars,  for 
while  in  those  prisoners  were  taken 
to  be  sold  as  slaves,  here  slavery 
was  forbidden,  and  mercy  had  no 
profit.  It  is  as  natural  for  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  deny  as  for 
the  Christians  to  exaggerate  the 
atrocities  conmiitted,  but  evidence 
of  a  nature  not  to  be  rejected  or 
even  questioned  in  its  general  im- 
port establishes  that  the  policy  then 
set  on  foot  was  one  of  subduing 
Crete  by  terror,  and  to  this  end  full 
license  was  given  to  the  soldieiy. 
One  entry  in  a  memorandum  book 
kept  by  Geissler  (Dilaver  Pasha), 
Omar's  chief  of  artillery,  and  which 
the  writer  had  the  chimce  to  read, 
says  in  speaking  of  the  entry  into 
one  of  the  villages  near  Gkuduro- 
polis,  *0.  Pasha  ordered  the  division 
to  ravage  and  rape,^  All  villages 
were  burned,  and  all  prisoners  more 
or  less  maltreated.  The  chiefs  of 
four  viUages  who  came  to  make 
their  submission  were  at  once  be- 
headed. The  population  every- 
where fled  to  the  nigh  mountains  on 
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the  approach  of  the  troops.  The 
army  inarched  towards  Betimo, 
Omar  plamung  some  new  arrange- 
ment. 

The    loth  of  May,  the  force  of 
Tolnnteers  commanded  by  Dimitri- 
karakos  landed  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, where  np  to  that  time  hos- 
tilities had  been  very  nnimportant. 
A  large  body  of  insurgents  quickly 
rallied  round  the  volunteers,  and 
establishing  their  head  quarters  at 
Lasithe,  they  swept  the  country  up 
to  the  walls  of  Candia.     This  com- 
pelled a  new  concentration  of  forces 
to  meet  the  new  emergency,  and 
Omar  set  out  through  Mylopotamo 
to  Candia  sending  word  to  Beschid 
Effendi  to  come  to  meet  him   en 
rotUe.    Coroneos  meanwhile  had  not 
been  idle:   and  while  Zimbrakaki 
and     Costaro   with   the    Apokoro- 
niotes,  some  volunteers  and  most  of 
the  Sphakiotes,  remained  to  keep 
Mehmet  in  check  or  profit  by  an  un- 
guarded moment  to  attack  him,  the 
main  force  of  the  insurgents  kept 
near  the  army  of  Omar  Pasha,  wait- 
ing until  he  should  be  entangled  in 
the  ravines  of  Mylopotamo  to  attack 
him;    and  wben  he  had   reached 
Margarites,  he  was  beset  furiously 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  men  of 
i^gioB  Basilios  and  the  Amariotes 
with    the  volunteers  who  accom- 
panied Coroneos.     The  Turks,  shut 
into  narrow  ravines  overlooked  by 
bold  heights,  defended  themselves 
with  difficultyand were  soon  entirely 
hemmed  in,  unable  to  advance  or 
retreat.     The  fighting  was  of  a  cha- 
racter to  do  credit  to  the  Christian 
Ibroes  ;  but  from  want  of  discipline 
and  material,  they  fiedled  in  what 
otherwise  might  easily  have  been 
the   result  of  the  attack,  the   de- 
fftmction  of  the  entire  division  in- 
duding  the  generalissimo  and  his 
staff.     The  firo  of  the  Cretan  rifles 
penetrated  into  every  part  of  the 
Turkish  encampment,  Omar's  tent 
hein^  several  tunes  pierced.     At  a 
eonncil  of  war  called  on  the  emer- 
gency, the  opinion  was  general  that 


the  position  was  critical,  and  some 
considered  it  as  next  to  hopeless. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
for  Beschid  and  his  irregulars,  who, 
well  acquainted  with  the  mountain 
and  the  Cretan  method  of  fighting, 
would  be  able  to  form  an  advance 
guard,  and  by  pushing  vigorously 
protect  the  march  of  the  regulars, 
utterly  helpless  in  this  kind  of  war- 
fare. 

As  has  generally  been  the  case  in 
Greek  wars,  the  jealousies  of  the 
chiefs  were  the  safety  of  the  Turk. 
Petropoulaki,  a  Mainote  palikari  of 
the  old  war  who  commanded  in 
Malevisi  and  Temanos,  and  watched 
Candia  from  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Ida,  refused  to  co-operate  with 
Coroneos,  and  when  Beschid  moving 
from  the  east  entered  the  defiles  of 
Mylopotamo  at  Damasta,  instead  of 
throwing  himself  before  the  Turkish 
division  and  delaying  their  advance, 
attacked  them  after  they  had  gone 
through;  and  though  he  inflicted 
severe  losses  on  them,  and  took 
much  of  the  baggage,  he  rather  fa- 
cilitated than  otherwise  the  junction 
of  the  two  Turkish  corps,  and  after 
a  short  pursuit  abandoned  him  in- 
stead of  following  up  and  meeting 
with  Coroneos.  Skoulas,  chief  of 
Mylopotamo,  alone  kept  up  the 
chase,  and  Coroneos,  warned  in 
time  of  the  advance  of  Beschid,  des- 
patched a  small  body  of  men  to 
oppose  his  junction  with  Omar. 
Beschid,  however,  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy  and  gallantry,  hammered 
away  regardless  of  loss,  and  fighting 
all  night  long,  efiected  his  junction, 
with  which  Coroneos'  hope  of 
bottling  up  Omar  was  lost.  The 
generalissimo  embraced  Beschid  as 
his  saviour,  and  made  him  a  pasha 
on  the  spot.  What  made  the  matter 
still  worse  for  the  Cretans  was,  that 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
and  the  suppUes  ordered  did  not 
arrive  in  time,  so  Coroneos  reluc- 
tantly retreated,  leaving  the  way 
open.  The  next  day  the  ammuni- 
tion arrived.         .   Digitized  by  Google 
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This  occupied  from  the  i8th  to 
the  2oth  of  May.  The  Turkish 
army  then  concentrated  near  the 
remains  of  Gnossus,  and,  without 
entering  into  Candia,  moved  on  to 
Pediada,  where  Omar  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Castele,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Lasithe  mountains. 
He  now  announced  his  plan,  which 
was  to  sweep  round  the  insurgent 
forces,  and  push  them  all  westward 
into  Sphakia,  where  he  would  shut 
them  up  and  finish  the  war.  That 
he  entertained  no  such  plan,  how- 
ever, was  evident  from  the  order  of 
his  attack  on  Lasithe,  which  he 
made  in  a  single  point,  so  as  rather 
to  disperse,  than  gather  in,  the  in- 
surgents. The  3rd  of  June  he  sent 
Beschid  to  attack  the  northern  pass 
of  Lasithe  by  Abdou.  The  column 
of  irregulars  entered  the  little  pla- 
teau, which  is  as  an  ante-chamber 
to  the  gi^at  plain  of  Lasithe,  with- 
out opposition,  and  his  men  at  once 
camped  and  began  to  cook  their 
suppers,  or  whatever  else  the  desire 
of  the  bashi-bazouk  might  be.  They 
were,  in  this  state  of  confrision  and 
security,  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
Cretans,  and  utterly  routed,  driven 
back  to  the  plains  below,  leaving 
their  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
ground,  the  news  of  the  disaster 
following  the  despatch  announcing 
the  entry  so  closely  that  both  be- 
came known  in  Candia  the  next 
morning.  Reinforcements  were  con- 
tinually arriving,  and  the  pasha  had 
now,  under  his  direct  command, 
18,000  men.  With  these  he  re- 
newed the  attack  on  Lasithe  in  two 
directions,  from  Abdou,  and  from 
the  west  by  Mathea,  and  the  pass 
which  was  defended  by  the  moun- 
tain called  Lasithe  Eflfendi — a  very 
strong  position,  but  in  a  state  of 
defence  in  no  way  equal  to  its 
natural  advantages.  The  insurgent 
force  gathered  in  the  Lasithe  at 
this  time  was  the  largest  the  insur- 
rection had  ever  seen  assembled, 
and  is  estimated  by  competent  as- 
sistants at  about  5,000,  but  with  no 


head,  though  many  commanders. 
The  force  was  sufficient,  well  com- 
manded, to  have  defeated  Omar 
Pasha,  but  after  three  days*  cautious- 
skirmishing,  the 'Turks  penetrated 
on  several  sides,  the  irregulars  turn- 
ing Kera  (Abdou)  by  an  undefended 
and  difficult  approach,  and  the  in- 
surgents retired  in  disorder  and  in 
every  direction,  some  by  Messara 
into  the  Ida  district,  but  the  larger 
portion  into  Bhizo  Cartron,  south 
of  Lasithe,  and  the  higher  ridges 
of  the  Lasithe  range,  which  Omar 
did  not  attempt  to  penetrate. 

Orders  were  then  issued  for  the 
bulk  of  the  army  to  concentrate  at 
Dibaki,  and  Omar  moved  across  the 
plains  of  Pediada  and  Messara, 
Beschid  taking  a  line  further  west 
by  St.  Thomas  and  the  slopes  of 
Ida,  while  the  troops  who  had 
moved  furthest  into  the  Lasithe 
country  attempted  to  pass  directly 
to  the  coast.  Two  battaUons  of 
Egyptians  in  their  movements  were 
caught  in  the  ravines  of  Sim^,  and 
almost  entirely  cut  off,  leaving  bag- 
gage, arms,  and  mules  loaded  with 
ammunition  and  provisibns,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cretans,  who  hung  on 
the  rear  of  every  detachment,  harass- 
ing more  successfully  than  they  had 
opposed  them. 

At  Dibaki  the  army  was  re- 
organised for  the  Sphakian  cam- 
paign. It  was  the  beginning  of 
July  when  it  began  to  move.  The 
fleet  had  been  waiting  at  Dibaki 
some  time ;  and  embarking  the  balk 
of  the  regulars,  now  streng^ened 
by  fi^sh  troops  from  Constantinople, 
they  were  landed  at  Franco  CasteUi, 
and  took  immediate  possession  of 
the  heights  commanding  KaUikratL 
The  forces  under  Coroneos  were 
on  their  way  to  oppose  this  move- 
ment, but  were  too  late,  and  the 
Sphakiotes  made  no  opposition. 
Beschid,  meanwhile,  moved  from 
Dibaki  through  Agios  Basilios,  his 
march  being  facilitated  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  chief  of  that  district, 
which  Je^^gJ|i€|  Christians  without  a 
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head,  and  paralysed  their  defence  in 
a  great  measure,  though  opposition 
enough  was  made  to  render  his 
march  slower  than  the  plans  of 
Omar  had  provided,  and  gave  time 
to  Coroneos  to  get  to  Kallikrati, 
where  he  immecfiatelj  commenced 
operations  by  an  attack  on  Omar's 
position  on  the  hills  south  of  the 
plain.  He  began  the  combat  with 
forty  men,  who  were  rapidly  in- 
creased to  near  1,500,  whom  he 
divided  into  two  bodies,  of  which 
the  heavier  massing  unperceived  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion, after  the  defence  had  been 
concentrated  against  the  feint  made 
by  Coroneos  himself,  charged  ener- 
getically jmd  carried  the  two  posi- 
tions on  the  Turkish  leffc.  The 
ground  was  veiy  favourable  to  irre- 
gular operations,  rocky,  with  much 
sm^  growth  of  trees,  making  artil- 
lery u^ess.  The  Cretans  held  the 
positions  taken,  and  in  them  pre- 
pared an  attack  for  the  day  after. 

On  tiiis  day  the  insurgent  force 
had  angmented  to  2,000  men,  and  the 
plan  of  the  operations  was  a  slight 
variation  only  on  that  of  the  day 
before,  but  unfortunately  for  it,  the 
order  to  the  commander  who  should 
have  made  the  real  attack  was  kept 
in  the  pocket  of  the  officer  who 
should  have  carried  it  until  an  hour 
after  the  time  at  which  it  was  ordered 
to  have  been  made ;  so  that,  though 
the  attack  of  Coroneos  was  very 
well  carried  out,  and  the  Sphakiotes 
mider  liim  penetrated  the  abattis 
which  had  been  constructed  around 
the  principal  position  of  the  Turkish 
army  on  a  conical  hill  called  Avgon 
(the  egg),  the  expected  flank  attack 
was  not  delivered,  and  the  troops 
which  had  been  kept  at  that  side  to 
meet  it  had  time  to  concentrate 
aigainst  Coroneos,  and  he  was  driven 
lack.  Preparations  were,  however, 
made  for  the  third  day,  with  forces 
still  increasing,  when  the  news  that 
Beechid  had  arrived  at  Paiduro- 
polis,  and.  consequently  menaced 
thar    rear,    dispersed    the   Cretan 


forces,  leaving  Coroneos  with  onlv 
a  few  volxmteers,  with  whom  he  fell 
back  on  Sphakia. 

Mehmet  Pasha,  attacking  by 
Krapi,  was  opposed  by  Zimbra- 
kaki,  Soliotis,  and  the  Sphakiote 
chiefs  for  three  days,  when,  finding 
the  defence  concentrated  at  the  head 
of  the  gorge,  he  climbed  the  Mils  at 
his  right  and  passed  over  into 
Askyfo  and  took  possession  of 
Kares,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
and  barricaded  himself  there,  with- 
out attempting  to  advance  fur- 
ther. Coroneos  threw  a  force  of 
several  hundred  Sphakiotes  behind 
him,  and  for  several  days  his  com- 
munications with  his  base  at  Vryses 
were  Cut  off*,  when  Reschid  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  Askyfo,  and 
supplying  him  with  provisions,  of 
which  he  stood  much  in  need, 
having  left  Vryses  with  six  days' 
rations  and  now  been  twelve  days 
out  without  further  supplies.  Zim- 
brakaki  had  retired  to  the  heights 
between  Askyfo  and  Anopolis,  fol- 
lowed by  Omar's  forces,  while  Re- 
schid occupied  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Askyfo,  Mehmet  being  on 
the  north-eastern.  The  indefati- 
gable Coroneos  took  position  at 
Muri  with  about  800  men,  and 
thence  menaced  the  communication 
of  the  latter  chiefs,  and  so  efiectually 
that  Mehmet  was  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate Askyfo,  and  get  back  to 
Vryses,  where,  falling  on  the  rear 
of  Reschid,  Coroneos  compelled  that 
chief  to  fall  back  on  Kallikrati,. 
when  he  placed  himself  between 
Omar  and  his  auxiliaries,  where  he 
watched  both,  ready  to  attack  either 
when  the  development  of  their  plans 
should  tell  him  what  to  do.  Omar 
pushed  on  to  Anopolis,  and  thence 
to  Aradena,  where  he  was  opposed 
by  a  force  of  volunteers,  under 
Smolenski  and  Nicola'ides.  The 
Greeks  attacked  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks,  while  Zimbrakaki,  at 
an  hour's  journey,  rested  idle, 
and  Petropoulaki,  a  league  away, 
guarded  an  unattacked  pass,  were 
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forced  to  fall  back  and  leave  Aradena 
to  the  Turkish  troops,  after  a  display 
of  courage  which  called  forth  the 
praises  of  their  enemies.  But  here 
the  defences  of  nature  stopped  the 
invaders.  The  great  stronghold  of 
Sphakia,  Samaria,  was  impregnable 
fix)m  the  side  of  Aradena,  the  moun- 
tains hardly  giving  place  for  undis- 
puted passage.  The  troops  were 
accordingly  withdrawn  to  the  sea, 
and  as  the  shore  gives  no  passage 
a  detachment  was  landed  at  the  en- 
trance of  Agios  Bumeli  gorge.  An 
energetic  assault  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  village  which  gives  name  to 
the  valley,  but  here  the  Cretans, 
concentrating  in  numbers,  and  aided 
by  the  menaces  of  rock  and  torrent, 
stopped  all  ftirther  advance,  and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  their 
passage  through  Sphakia  being 
barred,  were  sent  round  by  sea  to 
Can^a,  leaving  the  country  as  hostile 
as  they  had  found  it,  but  desolated 
and  ravaged  as  the  'paese  guasto' 
never  had  been  before. 

The  losses  of  the  army  in  this 
campaign  had  been  frightful.  The 
sun  of  July  beating  on  those  bare 
rocks  with  southern  slopes,  with 
rare  and  unhealthy  wells,  fatigues 
of  climbing  and  battle,  merciless 
driving  and  pushing  to  enable  Omar 
to  telegraph  to  the  Sultan  at  Paris 
the.conquest  of  Sphakia,  had  been  a 
hundredfold  more  fatal  to  the  Turks 
than  Cretan  bullets.  Sunstrokes  and 
dysenteries  carried  off  hundreds. 
Amongst  the  deaths  was  that  of 
Geissler,  in  whose  journal  the  writer 
read  after  his  death  the  touching 
words,  *Who  could  have  believed 
that  I  could  ever  have  assisted  in 
the  subjugation  of  these  unhappy 
Christians!'  He  had  done  his  ut- 
most at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
pai^  to  check  the  barbarities  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  terrify  the 
Cretans  into  submission,  and  having 
remonstrated  with  Omar  for  one  case 
of  peculiar  and  repulsive  atrocity,  a 
coolness  arose  between  them  which 
continued  until  Geissler*s  death. 


Omar  reached  Canea  by  ship 
Aug.  loth,  not  having  even  done 
as  much  towards  the  conquest  of 
the  island  as  Mustapha,  no  division 
of  his  troops  having  passed  from  sea 
to  sea,  except  by  the  plain  of  Pe- 
diada,  <fec.  His  losses  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  zo,ooo  to  25,000 
men,  the  estimate  made  by  the  most 
competent  persons  of  the  total  force 
employed  in  the  Sphakian  campaign 
being  not  less  than  45,000,  whUe,  on 
leaving,  he  himself  declared  that  he  * 
had  not  over  20,000  troops,  all  told, 
in  the  island,  and  a  European  colonel 
in  the  service  declared  to  the  writer 
that  it  was  less  than  that. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  follow 
Beschid  in  his  retreat  from  Sphakia, 
we  shall  so  conclude  this  campaign. 
Waiting  a  day  or  so  at  Kallikrati, 
he  seemed  undecided  what  coarse 
to  take,  and  Coroneos  watched  him, 
fearing  a  raid  on  the  undevastated 
district  near  Kallikrati ;  but,  urgently 
summoned  by  the  assembly  to  Spha- 
kia to  resist  Omar,  he  was  on  the 
way  to  obey,  when  he  received  news 
that  Beschid  had  broken  up  his 
camp  and  was  in  retreat  on  DibakL 
He  instantly  sent  messengers  to  the 
men  of  Agios  Basilios,  to  hasten  to 
stop  the  way  at  Halard,  a  most  diffi- 
cult pass  of  their  canton,  while  he 
followed  him  with  all  the  force  be 
could  muster.  Flight  and  pursuit 
were  rapid,  but  when  at  HalaHl 
Coroneos  overtook  the  Mussulmans, 
he  found  no  force  in  Beschid's  way, 
and  that  he  had  occupied  the  pass 
without  resistance.  Pursuit  recom- 
menced next  day,  and  in  passing  by 
Amari,  Beschid  escaped  an  ambush 
of  the  Amariotes,  by  taking  an  un- 
used and  difficult  way  in  preference 
to  the  commonly  travelled  one ;  and 
incessantly  harried,  and  losing  men 
and  baggage  continually,  was  caught 
again  by  his  Greek  adversary  near 
Melambes,  in  a  parting  fight^  in 
which,  it  is  said,  he  received  a 
wound,  from  which  he  died  a  few 
weeks  later  at  Candia. 

Thia  Dlftidb^®  general  result  of 
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the  great  expedition  which  would, 
to  use  Omar  Pasha's  words  to  the 
writer  hefore  the  campaign,  end 
the  insurrection  in  two  weeks  from 
his  marching.  Nothing  had  been 
gained,  an  armj  wasted,  and  when 
on  October  3rd  the  Egyptian  troops 
left,  there  was  no  Turkish  force  out 
of  gunshot  of  the  forces,  except  a 
small  garrison  at  Dibaki,  under  the 
gnns  of  the  fleet. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
interference  of  the  powers  in  de- 
porting the  Cretan  families  in  July, 
because  it  had  no  direct  or  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  campaign.  It 
has  commonly  been  represented  as 
the  effect  of  a  telegram  sent  by  the 
consuls  at  Gan^  exposing  the  atro- 
cities committed  by  the  Turkish 
troops,  but  it  was  in  reaHiy  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  facts  which 
transpired  in  Crete,  being  the  fruit 
of  one  of  those  mysterious  changes 
of  policy  which  the  man  of  destiny 
amnses  himself  and  astonishes  the 
world  with.  The  Emperor's  tele- 
gram ordering  Admiral  Simon  on 
that  memorable  service  was  dated 
Jaly  list,  tho  same  date  as  the 
consuls'  telegram  from  Ganea,  the 
latter  haying  been  by  bad  weather 
delayed  three  days  in  reaching 
Peirseeus.  At  this  date  the  Spha- 
kian  campaign  had  already  £uled, 
haying  done  its  worst  in  devasta- 
tion and  begun  to  recoil,  the  central 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  island 
being  mostly  free  of  invaders. 
Hehmet  Pasha  entered  Askyfo 
July  loth,  and  about  the  2znd 
effected  his  communication  with 
Omar  and  Reschid  Pashas,  in  a  few 
days  after  which  the  retreat  of  the 


two  co-operating  divisions  com- 
menced, and  it  was  felt  by  all  in 
the  island  that  the  movement  had 
failed,  even  before  Simon  arrived 
at  Can^. 

With  this  expedition  all  hope  of 
suppressing  the  insurrection  by  di- 
rect force  ended.  A'ali  Pasha 
arrived  October  4th,  and  a  regime 
of  persuasion  followed  that  of  force. 
Concessions  were  offered  which,  if 
made  at  the  beginning,  would  have 
secured  the  loyalty  of  the  Cretans, 
but  now  in  vain.  Commander 
Murray  of  the  Wizard — who  of  all 
the  observers  of  the  struggle  was, 
perhaps,  at  once  the  most  impartial 
and  clear-headed,  and  who  had, 
with  an  interest  and  intelligence 
that  honour  his  service  and  nation, 
watched  it  from  the  beginning  of 
the  hostilities  with  short  intervals 
of  relief — ^writes  on  October  13th, 
'A'ali  Pasha's  mission  has  com- 
pletely failed.* 

The  history  of  the  insurrection 
since,  presents  no  movement,  mili- 
tary or  poHtical,  worthy  special 
notice.  All  the  principal  chiefs  of 
volunteers  except  Mitzas  left  Crete 
at  the  end  of  Omar  Pasha's  cam- 
paign, confident  that  thenceforward 
what  was  to  be  done  for  the  *  grand 
idea*  was  to  be  better  done  on 
other  soil,  and  the  Cretan  chiefs, 
left  to  their  own  discretion,  fell 
back  into  their  traditional  tactics, 
and  maintain,  up  to  the  date  of  this 
writing  (December  Z4th,  1868)  a 
guerilla  war  which  varies  and  fluc- 
tuates, tending  slowly  to  suppres- 
sion of  resistance  by  the  same 
policy  which  conquered  Monte- 
negro— ^bribery  and  blockhouses. 
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THE  PILGRIM  AND   THE   SHRINE;   OR,  SCEPTICISM. 


THE  clever  and  interesiing  book 
before  ns  professes  to  be  a  novel ; 
but  it  is  in  tmtli  componnded  of 
three  distinct  works,  only  one  of 
whicb  bears  any  resemblance  to 
what  is  commonly  called  a  novel, 
and  neither  of  which  has,  so  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  any  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  other  two.  It  con- 
tains some  lively  scenes  of  travel 
and  adventure,  a  brief  but  interest- 
ing tale  of  courtship  and  marriage, 
and  a  series  of  very  striking  re- 
marks upon  the  present  form  of 
popular  English  Christianiiy ;  the 
second  element  succeeding  the  first 
without  any  apparent  link  except 
the  identity  of  the  hero,  and  the 
third  being  interwoven  with  the 
two  former  in  such  proportions, 
and  at  such  intervals,  as  may  hap- 
pen to  suit  the  inclination  of  the 
writer. 

Herbert  Ainslie  is  a  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  young  English- 
man, bom  and  brought  up  in  a 
family  of  strong  Cal^nistic  princi- 
ples, and  intended  by  his  parents  for 
what  they  term  the  Ministry.  J  But 
as  he  grows  up  to  years  of  discretion 
and  becomes  capable  of  thinking 
and  feeling  for  himself,  he  finds  his 
conscience  recoil  more  and  more 
forcibly  from  the  rehgious  opinions 
in  which  he  has  been  educated. 
Not  only  is  he  unable,  without 
gross  and  shameful  hypocrisy,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  but  he  begins  to  expe- 
rience great  pain  of  mind,  and  con- 
siderable scruples  of  conscience,  in 
attending  the  ordinary  worship  of 
the  family.  In  fact  he  compares 
his  own  situation  to  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian convert,  living  in  a  domestic 
circle  of  devout  and  intolerant 
heathens.  Under  these  •  circum- 
stances he  has  no  resource  but 
flight.  He  finds  an  excuse  for 
putting  off  his  ordination  and 
going  abroad,  passes  some  time  at 


the  Califomian  gold  diggings,  and 
finally  marries  and  settles  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

We  will  begin  by  acknowledging 
that  we  think  Mr.  Ainslie*s  view  of 
his  religious  position  an  exceedingly 
exaggerated  one.  It  would,  we  think, 
be  almost  impossible  to  discover  any 
virtuous,  amiable,  well-educated 
English  ^Eunily,  whose  theology  is 
practically  so  repulsive  as  he  de- 
scribes that  of  his  parents  to  have 
been ;  and  we  certainly  should  fed 
little  sympathy  for  a  man  who  per- 
mitted mere  intellectual  prejudice, 
however  absurd,  to  drive  him  in 
disgust  from  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood. But  this  does  not  prevent  ns 
from  thinking  the  .religious  portion 
of  The  Pilgrmi  cmd  the  Shrine  a 
most  significant  work.  It  is  a  very 
forcible  expression,  not  indeed  of 
what  any  human  being  ought  in 
our  opinion  to  feel,  but  unquestion- 
ably of  what  a  great  many  devout 
and  sincere  human  beings  are  at  this 
moment  feeling.  In  other  words,  it 
faithfully  represents  the  state  of  bit- 
ter and  rebellious  indignation  into 
which  many  minds,  naturally  nei- 
ther irrational  nor  irreligious,  have 
been  driven  by  the  Theology  of  the 
Letter. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  this 
feeling  is  not  likely  to  prove  the 
greatest  danger  which  Revelation 
has  yet  encountered.  The  sneer- 
ing, carping,  cavilling  infidehty  of 
the  French  Encyclopedists  was  only 
tolerable  to  thoroughly  irreverent 
minds.  It  waa  easy  to  disgust  any 
man  of  common  sensibility  with  a 
school  of  thought  which  denounced 
the  Teacher  of  Nazareth  as  a  vnlful 
impostor,  and  could  see  nothing  but 
ridiculous  bombast  in  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
Even  the  cold  and  critical  scepti- 
cism of  the  Grerman  school  is  often 
repulsive  to  men  of  strong  religious 
instincts.    Th^  keenest  argument  is 
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powerless  against  intaition ;  and  all 
the  subtle  exegesis  of  Stranss  and  his 
•disciples  isnnableto  weaken  the  in- 
voluntary perception  of  the  devout, 
that  '  never  man  spake  like  this 
Man.' 

All  this,  however,  is  unhappily  at 
an  end.  The  combatants  have,  like 
Hamlet  and  Laertes,  exchanged 
weapons  in  the  scuffle;  and  the 
assailant  of  Christianity  now  wields 
no  longer  the  buttoned  foil  of  logic, 
but  the  piercing  and  irresistible  ra- 
pier of  conscience.  It  is  the  orthodox 
believer  who  is  reduced,  by  his  own 
perverse  obstinacy,  to  defend  his 
creed  by  subtle  and  complicated  rea- 
soning ;  and  it  is  the  sceptic  who  is 
able  to  meet  him  with  the  fatal  ob- 
jection :  All  this  may  be  very  elo- 
quent and  very  ingenious,  but  Lam 
so  made  that  my  whole  soul  recoils 
from  believing  it.  Qod  has  given 
me  an  instinctive  sense  of  right 
which  will  not  permit  me  to  accept 
your  view  of  His  dealings  with  His 
creatures  as  a  genuine  revelation 
from  Him. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  the  controversy 
is  to  go  on  in  this  form,  all  distinc- 
tion between  Christianity  and  Hea- 
tlienism  is  utterly  effaced.  We 
have  hitherto  dealt  with  idolaters 
in  a  tone  of  justifiable  superiority. 
Do  not  talk  to  us,  we  say,  of 
your  authentic  traditions  and  your 
immemorial  belief.  No  conceiv- 
able evidence  will  ever  persuade 
us  that  Qod  is  pleased  with  the 
drowning  of  infants,  the  burning 
of  widows,  the  treacherous  stran- 
gling of  peaceable  travellers.  And 
do  not  expect  us  to  prove  that  our 
revelation  is  historically  true.  Look 
steadily  at  it,  and  see  whether  you 
have  not  in  your  own  hearts  a  wit- 
ness to  its  truth.  Compare  your 
deity  with  ours ;  and  then  deny,  if 
you  can,  that  yours  is  an  evil  demon 
and  ours  the  Father  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

What  if  all  this  boasting  proves 
io  be  &lse  ?  What  if  the  Hindoo 
proselyte  to  Ghristianiiy  finds  him- 


self required  by  his  new  religion, 
not  indeed  to  do  any  present  act 
which  his  conscience  disapproves, 
but  to  believe  that,  in  ancient  times 
and  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
men  have  been  commanded  by  Qod. 
to  do  acts  which  every  human  con- 
science must  condemn  ?  And  what 
if  the  very  scruples  which  caused 
his  conversion  are  now  silenced  by 
solemn  warnings  against  presump- 
tion, and  assurances  that  God  is  an 
awfol,  mysterious,  inscrutable  being, 
whose  commands  are  not  to  be 
tested  by  the  human  conscience  ? 
Would  he  not  be  justified  in  ex- 
claiming. That  is  precisely  the  God 
from  whom  I  thought  I  had  es- 
caped ?  If  I  am  to  worship  such  a 
deity  as  this,  why  did  I  renounce 
Siva  and  Vishnu  ? 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  all  human 
religions  are  divisible  into  two 
classes — ^those  which  teach  £hat  Gt)d 
is  capable,  and  those  which  teach 
that  he  is  utterly  incapable,  of  what 
men  think  mond  evil.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  draw  any  other 
line.  The  question  is  one  of  Yes  or 
No.  Either  our  rule  of  right  is  ab- 
solutely identical  with  the  Divine 
rule,  or  it  is  not.  K  it  is  not,  there 
is  no  saying  how  far  it  may  differ. 
It  will  not  do  to  argue  that  God 
may  be  capable  of  what  in  a  man 
you  would  think  imperfection,  but 
must  be  incapable  of  what  in  a  man 
you  wotQd  think  monstrous  wicked- 
ness. If  you  believe  in  a  God  who 
once  sancl^oned  fraud  or  immorality, 
you  can  give  no  eood  reason  for 
refusing  to  believe  m  the  possibility 
of  such  a  God  as  Moloch  or  Jugger- 
naut. 

That  the  objective  existence  of 
such  a  Gtod  is  conceivable,  no  man 
can  presume  to  deny.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  if  He  exists  His  existence 
is  nothing  to  us.  He  has  not  given 
us  factdties  which  enable  us  to  know 
and  love  Him,  and  therefore  we 
must  suppose  that  it  is  not  His  will 
to  be  known  and  loved  by  us.  If 
so,  there  is  no  help  for  itr^  If  G©d 
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lias  indeed  condemned  ns  to  pass 
our  present  life  without  Him,  let  us 
manfully  submit  to  His  sentence. 
Anything  is  better  than  a  self- 
deceiving  and  self-debasing  struggle 
to  applaud  and  admire  as  good  that 
which  we  know  and  feel  can  never, 
while  we  retain  our  present  nature, 
be  to  us  anything  but  evil. 

Surely,  however,  we  ought  to 
pause  before  we  accept  such  an  in- 
ference as  this.  That  the  Christian 
Revelation  necessarily  leads,  and 
must  necessarily  have  been  meant 
to  lead,  to  practical  atheism,  is 
scarcely  a  conclusion  to  be  rashly 
embraced.  Let  us  consider  whether 
it  cannot  be  rejected.  There  are, 
we  know  too  well,  religions  whose 
essence  is  murder  and  licence.  A 
devout  Brahmin  or  Aztec  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  a  cruel 
and  profligate  man.  Even  the  ul- 
tramontane ascetic,  or  the  fanatical 
puritan,  must  if  consistent  be 
wanting  in  some  manly  virtues  and 
some  amiable  qualities.  But  we 
may  be  thankful  that  this  is  not  our 
position.  Those  portions  of  English 
Christianity  which  the  human  con- 
science appears  to  condemn  are  so 
few,  so  isolated,  and  so  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  worship  and  prac- 
tice of  the  individual  believer,  that 
there  is  some  hope  they  may  prove 
a  parasitical  growth,  drawing  their 
nourishment  from  a  separate  root, 
and  capable  of  being  stripped  away 
without  injury  to  the  immortal 
tree. 

Bejected,  we  said — ^not  evaded. 
Let  us,  above  and  before  all  other 
thin^,  look  the  truth  steadily  in 
the  mce.  Let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  whining  expostulations  about  the 
danger  of  unsettling  men's  minds, 
or  the  happiness  of  undoubting  and 
unquestioning  faith.  That  is  not 
the  way  we  deal  with  other  people's 
religion  when  we  believe  it  to  be 
false.  Let  us  not  have  it  said,  that 
it  is  the  way  we  deal  with  our  own 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  prove 
it  true.     If  there  is  a  moral  flaw  in 


our  belief,  the  very  worst  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  cover  it  up  and  say 
nothing  about  it.  Open  the  closet 
and  bring  out  the  skeleton — when 
we  examine  him  by  daylight  we 
shall  very  likely  find  that  there  is 
nothing  so  particularly  frightful  or 
disgusting  about  him. 

We  should  use  a  very  different 
tone,  be  it  observed,  if  the  flaw  of 
which  we  speak  were  merely  an  in- 
tellectual one.  Far  be  it  from  ns 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  devout  and 
simple  minds  by  geological  criti- 
cisms upon  Genesis,  or  by  statistical 
criticisms  upon  Exodus.  But  a 
moral  scruple  is  a  very  different  and 
a  much  more  formidable  matter. 
It  will  suggest  itself,  and  it  cannot 
be  silenced.  If  we  go  on  'never 
minding '  it,  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  always  an  aching  doubt  at  tbe 
root  of  our  belief— a  doubt  whicb 
will  often  end  by  perverting  our 
entire  conception  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  and  by  substituting  a 
vision  of  terror  for  a  presence  of  love 
and  protection. 

To  the  English  Protestant,  the 
entire  body  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
contained  in  that  wonderfril  collec- 
tion of  'ancient  records  which  is 
known  as  the  Bible.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  forget  the  opinions 
held  by  some  among  us  concerning 
Church  antiquity  and  Church  tra- 
dition. But  we  know  that  antiquity 
and  tradition  must,  in  order  to  form 
anything  like  an  independent  ele- 
ment of  religious  belief,  be  liable 
to  perpetual  correction  and  deve- 
lopment by  some  existing  authority 
whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  in- 
fallible. No  such  institution  is  re- 
cognised among  us;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  found  that,  often  as  we 
appeal  to  antiquity  and  tradition, 
we  seldom  or  never  do  so  except  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  help  to 
ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Christian  Scriptures. 

There  are  two  different  principles 
upon  which  y^  may  deal    with 
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gach  a  record  as  the  Bible.  You 
jEDAj  deify  it  as  a  celestial  oracle, 
or  you  may  leave  it  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  Protestant  clergy  have 
taken,  almost  unanimously,  me  for- 
mer course.  They  have  assumed, 
as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Ghristianity,'  that  the  Bible  is  Ute- 
rally  iie  Word  of  God ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  very  words  which  it 
contains  were  communicated  by 
supematoral  means  to  the  writers 
who  originally  took  them  down. 
This  assumption  they  have  made 
upon  no  apparent  authority  accept 
their  own  intuitive  conviction  that 
such  must  be  the  truth ;  and  in  this 
assumption  thev  obstinately  persist, 
although  unable  to  deny  that  the 
Englifi^  Old  Testament,  at  least,  is  a 
veiy  imperfect  translation  from  a 
text  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  critics,  bears  traces  of  un- 
scrupulous mutilation  and  inter- 
polation. 

How  this  rashness  has  succeeded, 
we  all  know  too  well.  Here  is  a 
book  which  is  either  absolutely 
tme  or  absolutely  worthless — a  book 
of  which,  'the  least  part  crack'd, 
tiie  whole  doth  fly.*  To  criticise  it 
is  Hke  bombarding  a  powder  maga- 
zine— ^if  one  shot  hits,  the  victory 
is  won.  Such  a  book  has  much  to 
fear  even  from  the  captious  cavils 
of  iJiat  traditional  infidel  who  has 
so  long  served  as  a  sort  of  regula- 
ticm  target  for  the  polemical  ^ce  of 
orthodox  preachers.  It  was  no 
trifling  discomfiture  to  find  that 
the  eurth  must  have  taken  more 
than  six  days  to  create,  and  that  the 
sun  could  never  have  stood  still  over 
the  vale  of  Ajalon.  What  then 
shall  we  say  when  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Bible 
records  divine  acts  and  commands. 
Bach  as  no  conscientious  mortal  can 
read  without  horror  and  indigna- 
tion ? 

Ifow  look  at  the  other  view  of 
the  question.  Here  is  a  book  which 
professes  to  contain  a  message,  or 
rather  a  aeries  of  messages,  from 

vol*.  LXXIX. — ^HO.  CCCCLXXI. 


God  to  man.  Criticise  it  as  unspa- 
ringly as  you  will — we  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain  away  your  ob- 
jections. We  are  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  it  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  blundering  ignorance, 
or  the  presumptuous  pedantry,  or 
the  mendacious  vanity  of  succeeding 
generations.  We  are  even  willing 
to  admit  that  its  original  text,  writ- 
ten by  men  who,  if  miraculously  as- 
sisted upon  some  points,  were  not 
miraculously  restrained  from  ex- 
pressing their  own  opinions  and 
feelings  upon  others,  may  easily 
have  been  full  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual mistakes.  But  all  this  is  not 
to  the  purpose.  The  trne  ques- 
tion is---does  the  divine  element 
exist,  or  does  it  not?  Can  you 
deny  that  the  Christian  Bible  is  ftiU 
of  passages  which,  considering  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  their 
authorship,  every  candid  judge 
must  allow  to  bear  unmistakable 
traces  of  superhuman  wisdom  and 
beauty? 

We  will  begin  with  the  Mosaic 
cosmo^ny.  To  us  its  truth  or  false- 
hood IS,  we  need  scarcely  say,  a 
question  of  mere  curiosity.  Onr 
reverence  for  the  pure  and  genuine 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  theology 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same 
had  its  original  teachers  believed, 
like  the  primitive  Hindoos,  that 
the  earth  is  a  circular  plane  poised 
upon  the  back  of  a  colossal  elephant. 
We  therefore  are  exceedingly  Httle 
moved  by  the  objections  of  sceptical 
geologists,  or  even  by  the  explana- 
tory repHes  of  devout  but  sophisti- 
cal theologians.  But  it  has  certainly 
struck  us  that  nothing  short  of  the 
clerical  theory  of  scriptural  in- 
&lHbi]ity  could  have  succeeded  in 
fixing  so  exclusively  the  attention 
of  the  biblical  student  upon  those 
particulars  in  which  Moses  is 
apparently  wrong,  and  in  with- 
cbrawing  it  so  entirely  from  those 
in  which  he  is  clearly  rijght. 

Compare    the    first   chapter   of 
with   the    picture  which 
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modem  science  has  drawn  of  the 
primitive  universe.  They  may 
olten  widely  differ ;  but  do  they  not 
sometimes  wonderfully  agree  r  Is 
not  the  chaos  of  fire,  water  and 
flf»frl<^iTig  vapour,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  first 
cooling  of  the  earth,  remarkably 
indicated  by  the  words,  '  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the 
deep '  ?  Who  informed  the  Hebrew 
writer  that  the  primitive  world  was 
everywhere  covered  by  water,  until 
'  Qod  said,  Let  the  dry  land  appear'  ? 
How  did  he,  who  had  never  heard  of 
an  ichthyosaurus  or  a  plesiosaurus, 
know  that  *  great  sea  monsters ' 
were  among  the  earliest  forms  of 
animal  life,  that  '  the  beasts  of  the 
field'  succeeded  them,  and  that 
man  came  last  of  all  ?  Surely  tbese 
coincidences  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  have  ever  yet  received. 

The  sacrifice  of  Jehovah-jireb  is 
a  mucb  more  important  instance  of 
the  same  kind.  We  read  how  a 
g^ood  and  humane  man,  living  in 
an  age  of  cruel  and  grovelling  super- 
stition, made  up  his  mind,  under  a 
delusive  sense  of  religious  duty,  to 
immolate  his  only  son ;  and  we  are 
then  told  that  God,  moved  by  his 
sincerity  and  his  anguish,  forbade 
the  crime  and  warned  him  against 
the  practice.  But  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  and  pathetic  legend  is  at 
once  made  intolerable  to  our  feel- 
ings, because  our  theologians  insist 
upon  our  literal  belief  of  the  state- 
ment, that  God  himself  suggested 
the  mistaken  intention  of  the 
patriarch.  We  hasten  onwards, 
however,  to  the  most  striking  and 
terrible  difficulty  of  iJl — a  difficully 
which  we  will  endeavour,  at  the 
risk  of  giving  pain  to  our  readers, 
to.  reproduce  in  its  most  frightM 
shape. 

The  sun  is  rising  upon  tlie  white 
walls  and  flat  roofe  of  a  Syrian 
village,  which  stood  three  thousand 
years  ago  upon  the  beautiful  slopes 
<^  the  lower  liibanus.     The  scene 


is  one  of  terror .  and  confiisioiu 
Late  last  night  the  place  was  sur- 
prised by  a  band  of  wild  Arab 
warriors — a  wandering  detachment 
of  that  ruthless  army  which  is  now 
carrying  fire  and  sword  throughout 
Palestine;  the  inhabitants  were 
defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  the 
survivors  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
huge  and  ancient  buildii^  which 
is  at  once  their  temple  and  their 
citadel.  The  assailants,  gaunt  and 
grim  with  the  hardships  of  the 
desert,  throng  busily  around  the 
entrance;  they  have  brought  a 
rude  battering-ram  to  bear  upon 
the  gate,  and  you  hear  its  loud 
hollow  peal  above  the  din  of  the 
battle.  Stones  and  darts  shower 
down  upon  the  desperate  fellows 
who  are  working  the  ropes;  bnt 
nothing  can  shake  their  nerve,  and 
whenever  one  drops  twenty  struggle 
for  his  place.  And  now  the  end  is 
at  hand.  The  clanging  strokes  of 
the  ram  begin  to  crash  and  shatter 
as  the  planks  give  way ;  and  what 
a  yell  of  savage  triumph  goes  up  to 
the  Gk>d  of  Battles  when  at  leng^ 
they  fly  asunder,  and  the  Hebrews 
rush  sword  in  hand  upon  their  de- 
fenceless victims ! 

The  scanty  and  weary  remnaot 
of  fighting  men  is  quickly  destroyed. 
Then  arises  the  ominous  cry,  long 
after  so  formidable  in  the  mouth  of 
the  orthodox  Jehovist,  Bring  forth 
the  priests  of  Baal!  The  wretched 
fiftnatics  cling  convulsively  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  and  implore  with 
piercing  shrieks  the  mercy  they 
*have  never  shown ;  but  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  enemies  who  exult  in 
their  agony,  and  who  would  pro- 
bably have  felt  disappointment  if 
the  detested  idolaters  had  died  like 
men.  One  by  one  th^  are  delibe- 
rately stabbed  and  slashed  to  death, 
and  their  mangled  corpses  are 
heaped  at  the  feet  of  their  idol.  A 
frightful  pause  succeeds.  All  know 
what  is  coming;  and  i^e  younger 
warriors,  mad  with  triumph  and 
thirsty  for  blood,  as  they  are,  feel 
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iheir  hearts  sicken  at  the  thought. 
But  the  Hehrew  chief  is  one  of 
those  who  do  not  negligently  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  He' tarns  to  his 
comrades,  and  raising  his  bloody 
hfioids  to  heaven,  denounces  the 
curse  of  Jehoyah  npon  every  child 
of  Israel  whose  sword  shall  turnback 
from  the  slaughter  while  one  of  the 
accursed  race  remaiiis  alive.  The 
men  think  of  2iimri  and  Achan, 
and  their  hesitation  is  at  an  end. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  last  Syrian 
baby  has  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
embrace  of  its  dead  mother ;  and 
the  Hebrews,  casting  aside  their 
dripping  scimitars  and  £sJling  pro- 
strate upon  the  streaming  pave- 
ment, unite  their  voices  in  a  solemn 
malm  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord 
ijkKl  of  Israel — '  for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever.' 

Fix  your  eyes  upon  this  horrible 
scene,  and  consider  what  answer 
yon  will  make  to  an  amiable  and 
exemplary  clergyman  who  tells  you 
that  yon  are  no  true  Christian 
unless  you  firmly  believe  it  to  have 
been  commanded  and  approved  by 
the  Almighty.  To  say  that  you 
dififer  from  his  ojpinion,  or  even  uiat 
yon  condemn  it,  is  to  say  little. 
Ton  utterly  deny  its  good  fiedth. 
The  man,  yon  say,  is  talking  of  he 
knows  not  what.  If  he  means 
what  he  says,  let  him  speak  in  the 
same  tone  of  events  in  which  he 
§&eia  some  human  interest.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  there  were  Eng- 
lish fieuiatics  who  imitated  the  cruelty 
of  the  Israelites.  Will  he  dare  to 
say  that  he  thinks  Cromwell  may 
possibly  have  been  divinely  com- 
manded to  slaughter  the  people  of 
Drogheda,  or  Balfour  and  Hack- 
ston  to  cleave  the  head  of  Sharpe 
before  his  daughter's  £»oe  P  If  not, 
we  shall  believe  that  he  only  vindi- 
cates the  massacres  of  Ai  and 
Jericho  because  their  antiquity 
prevents  him  from  realising  the 
&ct,  that  they  were  really  perpe- 
trated by  human  butchers  npon 
human  victims. 


So  much  for  the  ordinaij  sacerw 
dotal  view  of  the  case.  Now  let  us 
look  at  it  in  a  different  light.  We 
still  admit — God  forbid  we  should 
deny — that  the  Hebrews  committed 
a  great  national  crime.  But  we 
know  that  great  crimes  have  some- 
times been  committed  from  pure 
and  noble  motives.  Suppose  that 
the  present  is  such  an  instance. 
Suppose  that  the  Canaanite  nations 
were  destroyed,  not  from  any  selfish 
impulse,  but  from  disinterested 
indignation  against  real  and  hideous 
wickedness.  Suppose  farther  that, 
of  all  pre-Christian  races,  none 
bat  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  capable  of  feelmg  such  indigo 
nation.  Would  not  this  be  strong 
proof  that  Joshua  and  his  followers,, 
lamentably  misled  as  they  were, 
were  still  misled  by  a  light  which 
originally  came  from  heaven  ?  And 
shiJl  we  sacrifice  this  powerful 
testimony  because  our  religious 
teachers  are  determined  to  be^ve,. 
upon  the  authority  of  their  own 
internal  consciousness,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Pentateuch  was  an 
inspired  moralist  as  well  as  an 
inspired  historian  ? 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
peculiar  character  of  those  primeval 
superstitions  which  the  Hebrews 
thought  themselves  divioely  com- 
missioned to  destroy.  We  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  Syro» 
PhcBnidan  idolatry  as  a  mere  su- 
perstition. There  were  certain  tribes 
of  peaceftil  villagers  who  wor^ 
shipped  a  stone  idol  named  Baal, 
and  certain  tribes  of  wandering 
barbarians  who  worshipped  an 
invisible  deity  named  Jehovah; 
and  the  Jehovists,  perceiving  that 
the  worship  of  the  Baalites  differed 
from  their  own,  put  them  all  to 
the  sword  without  mei'cy.  That  is- 
the  style  in  which  an  unscrapulous- 
scoffer  like  Voltaire  would  tell  the^ 
story.  But  the  truth  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  Syrian  mythology  wair 
a  deliberate  imposture,  invented  to 
justify,  or  rather^  to  sanctify,  tha 
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most  Hateful  and  horrible  form  of 
profligate  craelty  ever  known  among 
mankmd;  and  the  Hebrews  mas- 
sacred its  votaries,  not  as  mistaken 
idolaters,  but  as  moral  monsters 
unfit  to  live. 

No  man  who  knows  anything  of 
human  depravity  requires  to  be  told 
that  there  are  maniacs  who  find  in 
the  infliction  of  cruelty  a  stimulus 
to  licentious  desire.  The  loath- 
some histories  of  GKles  de  Betz  and 
of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  are  but  too 
well  remembered.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  sensualists  exist,  or 
may  easily  exist,  whoBB  jaded  and 
enervated  natures  can  only  be 
roused  to  vitality  by  the  sharp  con- 
tact of  emotions  such  as  would,  to 
the  healthy  sensibilities  of  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  be  in  the  highest  degree 
painful  and  disgusting.  And  know- 
ing what  we  know  of  primitive 
superstition — ^witb  its  strange  and 
frightful  mixture  of  effeminate  self- 
indulgence  and  inexorable  cruelty — 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was 
adopted  as  a  pretext  for  the  free 
indulgence  of  this  hideous  pro- 
pensify. 

The  temples  of  Moloch  have  long 
lost  their  terrors — so  long  that  it 
has  now  become  difficult  to  recall 
the  days  when  the  inanimate  fossil 
was  a  living  and  carnivorous 
monster.  But  we  have  lately  re- 
ceived powerfrd  and  unexpected 
assistance  in  the  attempt.  An 
English  poet  of  undoubted  genius 
has  dared  to  find  in  the  bloody  and 
voluptuous  orgies  of  heathen  anti- 
quity a  subject  for  picturesque  and 
passionate  description.  He  lias  de- 
picted, in  stanzas  of  singular  beauty 
and  melody,  the  fearfrJ  yet  fesci- 
nating  loveliness  of  a  female  demon, 
in  whom  he  seems  to  see  the  im- 
personation of  Polytheism ;  and  he 
has  even  recorded,  in  tones  of  ap- 
parent sympathy,  the  lamentations 
of  her  votaries  over  her  dethrone- 
ment by  a  purer  fidth.  We  cannot, 
without  beingsuspected  of  unbecom- 
ing levity,  recommend  such  a  work 


as  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
Pentateuch;  but  this  we  will 
seriously  and  frankly  say — that 
until  we  read  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poems  we  never  faHj  understood 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Hebrews 
invaded  Palestine. 

We  cannot  contrast  our  pictoie 
of  Hebrew  vengeance  with  one  of 
Syrian  cruelty.  The  festivals  of 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were  scenes 
such  as  Christian  readers  must  not 
be  asked  to  imagine.  But  some 
idea  we  may  form  of  what  a  worship 
must  have  been  like  which  mainly 
consisted  in  slaughtering  young 
and  beautiful  victims  for  the 
amusement  of  worn  out  debauchees. 
We  can  &ncy  the  sickening  terror 
of  the  Syrian  peasant  when  his 
blooming  children  were  praised  and 
caressed  by  some  cringing,  flEtwuing, 
leering  acolyte  of  the  temple,  and 
his  despairing  misery  when  ^e 
fairest  of  the  flock  was  found  to 
have  mysteriously  vanished  from 
the  sheepfold  or  the  vineyard*  We 
can  fancy  the  sacrificial  banquet, 
with  its  smiling,  polished,  blood- 
thirsty guests ;  ike  cold,  apathetic 
satrap ;  the  dark-browed,  evil-eyed, 
scarlet-lipped  sultana;  the  pallid, 
bloated,  effeminate,  inexorable  priest 
We  can  &ncy  the  luxurious  ante- 
chamber, with  its  lights,  its  flowers, 
and  its  music;  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  gloomy  vault,  and  the 
hideous  idol,  and  the  lurid  funiace, 
and  the  human  shambles  where,  in 
the  horribly  poetical  words  of  the 
heathen  Laureate,  the  '  slow  deli- 
cious life-blood*  is  oozing  'from 
youth's  pierced  throat  and  girPs 
pierced  bosom.' 

Imagine  all  this,  we  say,  and  you 
will  b^gin  to  comprehend  the  vin- 
dictive ecstasy  with  which  the 
Hebrew  warrior  hewed  to  pieces 
the  captive  priest  of  Baal,  or  heaped 
the  crushing  shower  <^  stones  upon 
the  apostate  who  had  forsaken  the 
€k>d  of  Israel  for  those  accursed 
altars.      In  his  place   you  would 
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hope  tbafe  you  wonld  haye  reframed 
from  actmg  aa  he  acted.  But  how 
came  he  to  feel  as  he  did?  No 
other  nation  of  antiqaitj  ever  did 
80.  What  wonld  the  EgyptianB,  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Romans  hare  thought 
of  a  proposal  to  undertake  a  crusade 
for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the 
human  sacrifices  of  Tyre  or  Car* 
thage?  And  why  were  the  Hebrews 
so  much  more  sensitive  P  Shall  we 
not  confess  that  it  was  because  their 
reHgion,  repulsive  as  it  appears  to 
us,  had  inspired  them  with  the 
true  divine  hatred  of  wrong — ^be- 
canse  the  jealous  and  terrible  Je- 
hovab  of  tike  Pentateuch,  little  as 
His  worshippers  understood  Him, 
was  still  though  imperfect  a  genuine 
revelation  of  the  only  true  God  P 

We  might  quote  innumerable 
other  instances,  but  to  what  pur- 
pose P  It  all  ends  in  the  same 
result.  The  Old  Testament  is  an 
authentic  but  not  unadulterated  re- 
cord of  Divine  inspiration.  It  con- 
tains much  which  we  must  ascribe  to 
human  passionand  prejudice — ^much 
for  which,  considering  in  what  age 
it  appeared,  we  can  only  account 
by  believing  that  God  was  anciently 
pleased  to  raise  up  special  inter- 
preters of  His  will  to  mankind. 
How  will  you  deal  with  such  a 
relic  of  antiquity  as  this  P  Leave 
us  to  pick  and  choose  from  it ;  and 
it  will  be  accepted  with  sincere 
though  not  unquestioning  reverence. 
Force  the  whole  down  our  throats ; 
and  it  will  be  either  rejected  with 
horror,  or  swallowed  with  secret  but 
intolerable  repugnance. 

The  most  scrupulous  moralist 
will  scarcely  object  that  the  New 
Testament  conveys  or  records  any 
precepts  which  ought,  as  coming 
from  God,  to  shock  the  conscience 
of  man.  No  Christian  is  required 
by  his  faith  to  do  anything  which 
he  feels  to  be  wrong.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  Christian  Re- 
velation has,  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars, been  so  interpreted  as  to 
inflict  tiie   severest  pain  upon  all 


who  know  iustice  from  injustice. 
The  principles  upon  which  theo- 
logians believe  that  God  will  here- 
after judge  His  human  creatures 
are  such  as  would  draw  upon  an 
earthly  sovereign  the  reproach  of 
capricious  cruelty;  and,  what  is 
still  more  shamefrd  and  more  shock- 
ing, they  become,  when  contrasted 
with  the  apparent  declarations  of 
Scripture,  such  as  would  draw  upon 
an  earthly  sovereign  the  disgrace  of 
perfidy  and  frJsehood. 

We  all  know  how  vehementiy 
the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment 
is  asserted  by  one  large  body  of 
Christians,  and  how  bitterly  it  is 
denounced  by  another.  But  we  do 
not  seem  to  perceive  how  entirely 
the  dispute  is  due  to  the  extravagant 
language  of  the  former  party.  If 
the  necessiiy  of  eternal  punishment 
were  suggested  as  a  terrible  possi- 
bility, who  could  deny  that  it  is  so  P 
We  know  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  is  God's  plan  to  leave 
unchecked  the  free  will  of  man. 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  be  the  same  in  a  frxture  state  ? 
We  may  hope  that  the  end  of  all 
things  will  be  the  triumph  of  good 
and  the  eactinction  of  evil.  But,  as 
we  do  not  know  God's  motives,  we 
cannot  predict  His  acts.  If  He  sees 
fit  to  let  a  schoolboy  play  truant  for 
an  hour  and  receive  a  caning,  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  He  may  not, 
upon  the  same  principle,  see  fit  to 
let  an  archangel  persevere  through 
endless  ages  in  a  career  of  utter 
wickedness  and  unspeakable  de- 
spair P 

Here,  one  would  suppose,  is  an 
admission  gloomy  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  sulphureous  of  theologians. 
But  such  is  by  no  means  the  fikct. 
The  doctrine,  as  we  have  stated  it, 
is  much  too  comfortable  a  prospect. 
Eternal  misery,  kept  alive  by  the 
eternal  impenitence  of  the  sufferer, 
will  not  do.  It  must  be  inflicted, 
without  regard  to  his  penitence  or 
impenitence,  by  the  irrevocable 
sentence  of  God  himself.  ^  We  must. 
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not  say  to  the  obdurate  siimer: 
God  will  always  loye  you — ^He  will 
never  weary  of  entreating  yon  to 
repent  and  be  forgiyen;  bat  yon 
well  know  that,  so  long  as  yon  per- 
Gost  in  being  wicked,  not  God  him- 
fldf  can  prevent  yon  from  being 
miserable.  We  must  tell  him  that 
Gk>d  is  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  a 
particnlar  point  of  time,  and  that, 
if  he  lets  sup  this  interval  without 
repcDtance,  God  will  thenceforth 
hate  and  torment  him  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Not  are  we  permitted  to  hope 
-fiiat  this  tremendous  condemnation 
is  reserved  for  those  who,  by  their 
oonsistent  and  incorrigible  wicked- 
ness, may  seem  to  have  in  some 
degree  provoked  it.  We  are,  on 
the  contrary,  expressly  assured  that 
pure  lives,  honest  hearts,  amiable 
tempers,  form  no  protection  what- 
ever against  the  eternal  wrath  of 
God.  Hell,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
Protestant  divines,  is  paved,  not 
.  only  with  good  intentions,  but  with 
good  performance.  By  complying 
with  certain  mysterious  conditions, 
and  by  undergoing  as  a  necessary 
consequence  a  certein  metaphysical 
diange  termed  Regeneration,  the 
vilest  of  mankind  may  make  sure 
of  miraculous  sanctification  and 
everlasting  happiness.  But  between 
regeneration  and  damnation  there 
is  no  medium.  And  the  virtuous 
who  die  unregenerate  are  to  find, 
not  only  that  God  condenms  them 
for  being  unregenerate,  but  also 
that  He  will  by  His  condemnation 
deprive  them  of  the  consolation  of 
continuing  virtuous. 

How  strange  and  shocking  this 
view  of  divine  justice  is  felt  to  be, 
the  fiction  in  which  it  is  usually 
enveloped  clearly  shows.  The  aim 
of  priestcraft  has  always  been,  to 
substitute  conventional  observance 
for  natural  virtue.  But  the  heathen 
priest  has  at  least  the  courage  of 
his  opinion.  The  Brahmin  openly 
promises  the  Hindoo  devotee  that, 
however  wicked  he  may  be,  he  will 


go  to  heaven  if  he  tortures  himself 
sufficiently.  The  Christian  preacher 
is  less  consistent.  He  dares  not  tell 
his  hearers  that,  if  they  are  re- 

gmerate,  they  need  not  be  virtuous. 
6  therefore  assures  them,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  human  experience,  that 
regeneration  and  virtue  are  iden- 
tic and  that  no  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  one  can  possibly  be  with- 
out the  other. 

All  this,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  worst.  The  sacerdotal  theoiy 
of  future  judgment  is  contradicted, 
not  only  by  the  instincts  of  man, 
but  also  1^  the  promises  of  Qod. 
The  New  Testament  informs  us,  or 
seems  to  inform  us,  that  human 
virtue  and  divine  approbation  are 
inseparably  connected.  Our  Lord 
tells  his  disciples  that  all  men  shall 
hereafter  be  rewarded  or  punished 
*  according  to  their  works ;  *  and 
St.  Paul  describes,  in  words  which 
form  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  type  of  an  Evangelical 
sermon,  the  spotless  innocence  and 
the  loving  heart  which  he  holds  to 
be  the  distinguishing  badges  of  a 
true  Christian.  It  is  clear  that 
such  texts  are,  if  literally  construed, 
quite  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
whole  elaborate  superstruotnre 
which  clerical  ingenuity  has  built 
upon  the  Christian  revelation. 
This  cannot  be  allQwed ;  but  how 
is  language  so  unequivocal  to  be 
explained  away  ? 

By  asserting,  wonderful  to  say, 
that  it  is  intentionally  equivocal. 
God,  we  are  told  by  our  religious 
instructors,  has  merely  been  tanta- 
lising us.  He  has  promised  us 
pardon  and  reward;  but  then  He 
has  promised  them  upon  conditions 
which  He  knows  we  are  incapable  of 
fulfilling.  He  has  declared  that  the 
righteous  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life ;  but  then  we  must  remember 
that  no  human  being  can,  in  His 
sense  of  the  word,  possibly  deserve 
to  be  considered  righteous.  And  so 
we  are  left  to  find  what  comfort  we 
can  in  the  metaphysical  subtleties 
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of  Impnted  BighteonfineBS  and  Jus- 
tification bj  Faith;  nntil  some  theo- 
logical sophist  shall  interfere  to 
conyince  ns  that  these  too  are  non- 
natural  equivocations,  and  that  the 
Ck)6pel  contains  not  a  single  article 
of  good  tidings  which  it  does  not 
inrpUcitlj  revoke. 

The  most  careless  observer  must 
snrelj  be  struck  by  an  extraordinary 
contrast  between  the  two  styles  of 
theological  criticism  npon  which  we 
have  been  remarking.  When  the 
Old  Testament  speaks,  all  is  pro- 
strate submission — ^Thns  saith  the 
Lord.  When  the  New  Testament 
speaks,  the  divine  words  are  drowned 
in  a  volnble  clamour  of  comment 
and  explanation.  When  Jesus  of 
Kazareth,  or  Paul  of  Tarsus,  assures 
us  that  God  loves  goodness  and 
hates  wickedness,  we  are  forthwith 
admonished  careMly  to  bear  in 
mind  that  goodness  only  means  the 
acquisition,  and  wickedness  the  non- 
acquisition,  of  a  personal  interest  in 
a  miraculous  atonement  which  has 
taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
But  when  a  nameless  chronicler 
informs  ns  that  (rod  commanded  the 
execution  of  an  innocent  family,  we 
mnst  implicitly  believe  that  he  says 
what  he  means  and  means  what  he 
on^t. 

There  is  no  mistaking  fche  signifi- 
cance of  all  this.  Theology  is  always 
denouncing  the  human  intellect;  but 
experience  proves  that  what  theo- 


logy really  dreads  is  the  human 
conscience.  Sophistry  and  subtlety 
may  upon  certain  conditions  be  in- 
du4;ed ;  but  the  instinctive  sense  of 
right  must  at  all  hazards  be  kept 
under.  The  present  case  is  mereiy 
one  example  among  a  thousand  of 
this  inveterate  practice.  The  Old 
Testament  contains  much  which 
shocks  mankind ;  therefore  maii^ 
kind  must  be  compelled  to  accept 
it  as  the  pure  and  simple  word  of 
Grod.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of 
gracious  and  consoling  promises; 
tiierefore  mankind  must  be  taught 
to  believe  that  those  promises  are 
only  to  be  interpreted  in  a  circuitous 
and  ambiguous  sense. 

Let  all  who  prize  Ghristianiiytake 
a  lesson  &om  those  who  have  dis- 
figured it.  The  weapon  firom  which 
they  shrink  is  that  which  we  must 
grasp.  Man  is  sure  of  one  thing, 
and  of  one  alone — ^the  rule  of  right 
which  Ood  has  given  him  instinct 
to  perceive.  Let  him  judge  of  re- 
ligious belief  by  this  inMLible  test. 
Those  creeds  which  are  irrecon- 
cilable to  it  must  be  wholly  rejected. 
That  which  alone  nearly  conforms 
to  it  must  be  kept  pure  and  genuine 
by  its  constant  application.  So  long 
as  we  do  this,  we  are  secure  against 
the  corruptions  of  dogmatism ;  and 
so  long  as  we  are  secure  against  the 
corruptions  of  dogmatism,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  assaults  of 
infidelity. 
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JABEZ    OLIPHANT;    or,   THE    MODERN    PMNCB. 


Book  I. — ^Mr.  Oliphakt  Ascends  the  Throne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  OLIPHANT  AND   THE  CRAVEN   DIALECT. 


'T\0  come  into  ihe  drawing- 
±J  room,  mamma ;  there  is  capi- 
tal ftm  going  on.  Uncle  has  caught 
a  native,  and  is  learning  the  York- 
shire language  from  him.  He  is  a 
&rmer  or  something,  and  the  most 
comical  fellow  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.    Do  come.' 

Miss  Oliphant  had  run  out  into 
the  garden  to  seek  her  step-mother. 
The  latter  had  now  reached  the  Hall, 
and  was  a  little,  thin,  weird-looking 
woman,  very  primlj  dressed  in  black 
silk.  Affecting  jouth,  though  it  had 
long  fled,  she  did  not  wear  the  ordi- 
nary matron's  cap  on  her  glossy 
hair.  She  had  been  a  governess 
before  John  Oliphant  married  her, 
and  as  she  had  plotted  and  manoeu- 
vred a  good  deal  to  catch  the  hand- 
some widower,  her  triumph  made 
her  fancy  ever  afterwards  that  her 
genius  lay  in  intrigue.  Some  of 
her  West-end  acquaintance  were  ill- 
natured  enough  to  assert  that,  like 
many  parvenus,  she  was  occasionally 
superior  in  manners  to  the  upper 
ten  thousand  themselves ;  but  of  her 
character  we  shall  see  more  anon. 

*  A  farmer  in  the  drawing-room  ! ' 
she  exclaimed  faintly  but  bitterly; 
'  really,  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Oliphant 
will  do  next.  And  I  am  expecting 
the  Highsides  every  minute;  Mr. 
Truman  said  they  were  coming  to 
call  to-day.     How  very  awkward  ! ' 

*  Bother  the  Highsides  !  Pray 
come ;  I  am  sure  he  will  amuse  you.' 

*  What  a  pity  it  is,  Eate,  that  you 
allow  yourself  to  be  so  excited !  I 
have  told  you  over  and  over  again 
that  well-bred  people  never  suffer 
their  feelings  to  rise  above  a  certain 
point.  Your  cheeks  are  just  now  as 
much  flushed  as  if  you  had  been 
running  a  race;    and  all  because 


you  have  heard  an  intensdly  vulgar 
fellow  breaking  his  rude  jests  in 
your  uncle's  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Oliphant's  heiress,  I  should  have 
thought,  would  not  condescend  to  he 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  man.' 

'  But,  mamma,'  replied  Kate,  who 
was  undutiful  enough  to  enjoy 
teasing  her  step-mother  a  little  now 
and  then,  '  he  is  such  a  size  that  no 
one  could  possibly  be  in  the  same 
room  without  seeing  him ;  and  as  to 
his  being  vulgar,  I  am  sure  he  has 
more  of  the  gentleman  about  him 
than  many  who  call  themselves  so. 
I  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
only  he  is  so  fat,  and  says  he  has  a 
wife  and  six  "  bairns."  ' 

*  Kate  !  But  I  am  perfectly  aware 
your  expressions  are  not  alwajB 
as  refined  as  I  could  wish.'  (This 
was  said  with  a  sort  of  bland  waspish- 
ness.)  *  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go 
and  see  if  I  can  get  him  away  in 
time.' 

Machiavelli — ^to  whose  *  Prince '  I 
shall  sometimes  refer,  as  both  in  Mr. 
Fothergill's  opinion  and  mine  there 
was  in  some  respects  a  great  though 
unconscious  resemblance  between 
Mr.  Oliphant  and  the  Italian's  ideal 
monarch — Machiavelli  remarks  that 
there  are  three  ways  of  maintaining 
a  newly-acquired  principality;  the 
first,  to  ruin  it ;  the  second,  to  in- 
habit ;  and  the  third,  to  govern  it  by 
deputy.  We  have  seen  that  Jabez 
chose  the  second  of  these  methods ; 
for  the  third  interfered  too  violently 
vnth  his  wishes,  and  as  to  the  first, 
why,  he  was  so  far  &om  desiring  to 
ruin  Reinsber  that  all  his  thoughts, 
good  man,  were  bent  on  finding  the 
best  means  of  improving  it.  With 
this  object  he  had  spent  the  three 
weeks  since  his  arrival  in  a  strict  and 
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conscieiitioiiB  stndj  of   the    place. 
Now  tliree  or  four  weeks  is  not  a 
rerj  long  time  to  understand  three 
or  four  hundred  people  in ;  but  we 
must  not  measure  a  genius  like  Mr. 
Oliphant's  bj  the  common  standard ; 
for  in  that  space,  partly  by  obser- 
vation but  chiefly  by  intuition,  he 
had  qualified  himself  fully  for  his 
great  task.   He  had  satisfied  himself 
by  frequently  strolling  through  the 
village  that  its  inhabitants  rose  at 
five  and  went  to  bed  at  nine,   or 
earlier,  to  save  candles ;  that  they 
had    breakfast    at  six,    dinner    at 
twelve,  tea  at  four,  and  supper  with 
praiseworthy  punctuality  at  eight; 
that  they  gathered  in  little  knots  at 
the  comers  during  the  noon  hour  or 
at  night  after  work,  and  smoked  and 
dozed  and  talked  and  dozed  again ; 
that  their  conversation  was  endlessly 
about  the  weather,  or,  if  that  was 
perversely  steady,  about  *  yows '  and 
fai  '  stirks,'  with  just  a  spice  of  cu- 
riosity, to  give  zest  to  life,  about  their 
neighbours'  doings.  He  had  come  to 
know  the  names  too  of  several  of 
his  subjects,  and  exchanged  a  '  good 
morning '  with  most  of  them  in  his  * 
snblimely  patronising  way ;  had  ob- 
served that  Tommy  Doolittle,  the 
grocer,  had  on  an  average  three  cus- 
tomers in  a  morning ;  that  a  cart 
was  an  e  vent  anda  carriage  a  miracle; 
and  that  at  most  times  of  the  day 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  in 
the    quaint   little  village   but   the 
sound  of  the  beck  or  GkJody  Hawks- 
well's  very  shrill  voice,  and  no  live 
thin^  stirring  but  himself  and  agreat 
gobbling  turkey  which  promenaded 
the  silent  streets  as  constantly  as 
Mr.   Oliphant,  and  with  almost  as 
proad  a  consciousness  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  destiny  to  which  Provi- 
dence had  called  it. 

But  with  even  sharper  eyes  had 
Jabez  looked  out  for  the  faults  of 
the  rustics.  Failings,  alas!  like 
other  people,  they  had  in  abundance.. 
The  Red  lion  and  the  Black  Uni- 
com drove  a  roaring  trade,  and 
there  were  certain  assignations  of 


the  lads  and  lasses  on  Sunday  nights 
and  at  other  times  that  were  rather 
pleasant,  no  doubt,  than  moral ;  nor 
would  an  ordinary  observer  perhaps 
have  approved  of  the  farmers  living 
only,  as  many  of  them  did,  for  the 
scraping  together  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  with  characteristic  origi- 
nality, passed  by  these  little  defects: 
perhaps  he  considered  them  trivial, 
perhaps  irremediable;  and  I  have 
even  heard  it  suggested  that  he  was 
grandly  unconscious  of  their  exis- 
tence, more  especially  since  his  own 
tours  of  observation  were  always 
taken  with  royal  regulariiy  at  one 
time,  and  that  in  the  morning,  when 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  going  on. 
However,  if  he  was  acquainted  with 
these  peccadillos,  for  somewise  rea- 
son doubtless  he  took  no  notice  of 
them,  and  as  the  cardinal  fault  of 
the  dalesmen  he  fixed  on — their 
want  of  reverence. 

What  confirmed  him  most  in  this 
opinion  was  his  meeting  a  tipsy  far- 
mer who  was  staggering  home  ^m 
Stainton  market,  and  who  exclaimed 
as  he  passed  (being  probably  struck 
with  Mr.  01iphant*s  magnificent 
bearing),  *  Well,  owd  GmifiT-and- 
Glory,  ye're  lat  for  t*  market,  but  if 
ye're  quick  ye'U  happen  be  i'  time 
for  t*  dance  at  neght.'  *  Sir !  *  how- 
ever, was  all  the  reply  which  the 
astounded  Jabez  deigned  to  this 
kindly  intended  piece  of  information. 

*  I  observe  this  failing,'  he  said  to 
Mr.  Truman,  *  in  their  single  atten- 
dance at  church  on  Sunday :  they 
have  not  enough  veneration  for  Qod 
to  attend  his  service  twice.  1  ob- 
serve it  in  their  frivolity.  I  observe 
it  in  the  slighting  manner  in  which 
they  speak  of  the  majesty  of  the  law 
itself  when  it  does  not  happen  to 
suit  them.  I  observe  it  in  their  bold 
speech  and  deportment  on  all  occa- 
sions :  why,  sir,  would  you  believe 
it  ? — ^many  and  many  a  time  in  this 
village  when  I  have  nodded  to  some 
labourer  I  knew,  the  fellow  has 
nodded  back  in  the  most^miliar 
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manner — ^yes,  sir,  to  me !  Now  in 
the  Bonth  the  inferior  invariably 
tonches  his  cap  with  the  greatest 
deference  in  a  similar  case.  Our 
aim,  Mr.  Tmman,  must  be  to  teach 
them  above  all  things  reverence, 
humility  and  obedience.^ 

Want  of  respect,  then,  for  Law, 
Gx>d  and  Mr.  Oliphant  being  the 
cause  of  all  evil  at  Reinsber,  the  head 
of  Jabez  had  become  choke-full 
in  these  three  weeks  of  schemes 
for  supplying  the  deficiency.  But 
he  had  made  leisure  to  form  ac- 
quaintance with  the  richer  people 
of  the  place,  most  of  whom  had 
already  called  at  the  Hall,  and  he 
had  mentally  apportioned  out  to 
these,  who  might  be  considered  his 
aristocracy,  the  share  of  assistance 
they  were  to  render  him.  There 
was  Sir  Greorge  Augustus  Highside, 
the  pompous  old  baronet  from  High- 
side  Castle  near  Stainton,  and  his 
son,  Harry  Highside,  a  pair  well- 
matched  in  abiUties,  except  that  the 
son  did  understand  horses  and  the 
&ther  nothing.  There  were  Fother- 
giU,  Truman,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey,  the 
shrewd  master  of  the  grammar 
school;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mansfield, 
lately  the  owners  of  Reinsber  Hall, 
and  still  living  in  the  village ;  and 
last,  not  least,  at  any  rate  in  dimen- 
sions, the  fat  squire  at  the  other  end 
of  the  place,  Robert  Carlton  by 
name,  with  a  good-natured  wife  and 
two  daughters,  all  nearly  as  stout 
as  himself. 

But  in  his  preparation  for  the 
task  before  him,  Jabez  found  an 
unexpected  difficulty  on  the  thresh- 
hold.  During  his  long  residence 
in  London  he  had  utterly  forgotten 
the  rich  though  rugged  dialect 
of  his  native  place,  and  now  could 
hardly  understand  a  word  the  far- 
mers said.  He  began  therefore 
to  study  *  Craven,'  comforting  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  many 
governors-general  must  have  been 
older  when  they  began  Hindustani, 
to  say  nothing  of  Cato  who  learned 
Greek  at  eighty.     He  plodded  ac- 


cordingly through  the  best  glossa- 
ries ;  but,  as  he  soon  found  that 
mere  lx>ok-knowledge  would  not 
serve  his  purpose,  the  notion  occur- 
red to  him  of  getting  some  dalesTnan 
to  help  him,  and  i^e  day  after  he 
formed  this  determination  he  met 
the  very  man  for  the  purpose,  Diok 
Wideawake — a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  the  Yorkshire  &rmer,  stand- 
ing six  feet  three  in  his  stockings, 
and  of  girth  and  weight  to  match. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Wideawake,' 
said  Jabez,  as  ^e  farmer's  great 
red  &ce  rose  and  beamed  good- 
humouredly  on  him. 

'Nay,  Mr.  Oliphant,  mister  me 
na  misters,'  answered  the  other, 
nodding;  'I'se  plain  Dick  all'ays, 
wi*  aw  t'  dale,  an'  I'll  be  obleeged 
to  ye  if  ye'll  caw  me  sae.  How- 
somdiwer,  I  wish  ye  good  morning 
aw  t'  saam.' 

*  Well,  then,  Richard,'  said  Mr. 
Oliphant,  compromising  the  thing,  as 
*  Dick '  seemed  rather  low,  '  I  want 
a  little  help.  Can  I  speak  a  word 
with  you  now  ? ' 

'Ay,  twenty  if  ye  like.  Aa  man, 
I'se  all'ays  ready  for  a  crack  wi*  a 
gill  wi'  ony  man.  Yan's  tongne*8 
like  a  lamb's  tail  when  it's  soukmg; 
it  will  be  wagging.  But  if  ye've 
ought  to  say,  Mr.  Oliphant,  let's 
gang  into  t'  Lion  an'  I'll  treat  ye— 
ay,  begow  but  I  will,'  he  added, 
misinterpreting  a  slight  look  of 
dignified  surprise,  which  came  into 
the  other's  fiace.  But  Jabez  *  thought 
it  better  to  proceed  to  the  Hall, 
where  they  would  be  free  from  in- 
terruption,' and  explained  on  their 
way  that  he  would  like  to  under- 
stand something  more  of  his  native 
dialect. 

*  Thear,  now,  that  comes  o'  living 
sa  lang  amang  Cockneys;  I  wonder 
for  my  part  howiver  ye  can  maniah 
to  speak  English  at  aw,'  said  Dick, 
when  his  companion  had  finished. 
*I  niver  seed  a  Cockney  nobbut 
yance,  but  he  wor  a  capper.  It  wor 
yan  sloppy  neght  just  as  we  were 
'bout  lapping  up  and  ganging  to  bed, 
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iher  com  a  girt  ran-ian  to  t'  dooar ; 
sa  I  oppened  it  an'  thear  wor  a  lile 
hop-o-mj-thumb  mak  of  a  fellow, 
'at  looked  as  if  he'd  bin  bnilt  by 
contract — sae  mich  for  t'job — an' 
thin  an'  cheap  they'd  done  it. 
^  Cawn  you  let  me  have  something 
to  eat,  my  good  mawn  P  "  says  he, 
draaUng  it  ont  jnst  as  if  his  words 
wor  shillings  an'  he  didn't  like  to 
part  wi'  'em ; "  Fve  lost  my  way  in 
themist."  "Snrely,  snrely,"  says  I; 
"come  in  an'  rest  ye,  an'  we'll  mak 
ye  some'at  hot ;  ye're  welcome."  Sa 
wi'  that  he  com  in,  an'  we  dried  his 
claes  for  him,  an*  Mary — ^that's  my 
wife — ^Mzzled  him  a  good  fat  bacon- 
coUop  aa'  we  med  him  as  comfort- 
able like  as  we  could.  But  what 
d'ye  think  t*  Hie  beggar  did  but  sit 
at  t'  bob-end,  gieing  hissel  airs  like 
a  lord,  an'  niver  speaking  a  word 
anther  to  chick  or  child  but "  Yaas," 
or  "  Noa,"  when  I  axed  him  a  ques- 
tion, an'  ordering  t'  sarvant  about 
wi'out  sa  mich  as  Please,  or  Thank 
ye,  or  ought  ?  Then  he  cocked  up  a 
lile  bit  of  an  ee-glass  'at  he  hed,  an' 
stared  at  her  through  that,  till  she 
blnshed  again  at  his  gangings  on.' 

*  Some  counter-jumper  out  for  his 
hoKday,'  suggested  Mr.  Oliphant. 

'  I  judged  sae,  but  thinks  I,  wha- 
irer  ye  be,  young  man,  I'll  tak  ye 
down  a  peg  afore  I've  done  wi'  ye. 
Howiver  I  let  him  finish  his  sup- 
per, as  was  nobbut  mannerly,  an' 
then  he  began  piking  his  teeth 
an*  glowring  at  Mary  again  as  she 
cleared  t'  things  away.  "  Now,  hev 
je  done  ?  "  says  I.  "Yaas,"  says  he, 
**  what  for  ?  "  "Acos,  if  ye've  quite 
done,"  says  I,  "  I'U  trouble  ye  to 
pike  yersel  off  at  yance,  an'  when 
ye  caw  in  again  ye'll  happen  bring 
yermanners  wi'  ye."  Well,  he  stared 
&  bit  at  that,  but  gat  up  to  start ; 
sae  as  he  was  ganging  out  at  t' 
dooar,  he  offered  me  a  shilling. 
"  Nay,"  says  I,  "  ye'd  best  keep  yer 
brass;  I  think  ye'll  want  it  o'  t' 
it)oad."  At  that  he  went  as  red  as 
a  cow-tongue,  an'  spreead  hissel  out 
Kke  a  cock  'at's  boun  to  feight,  an' 


says  he,  "  You're  an  insolent  fellah; 
do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  "  Yi," 
says  I,  "  ye  mun  be  t'  son  o'  t'  owd 
man  'at  said  he  knew  he'd  bin  a 
yarra  bad  un  hissel,  but  onyhow 
he'd  manished  to  bring  up  a  son  'at 
'ud  show'em  aw  ther  could  be  some- 
body warse."  Well,  wi'  that,  what 
does  t'  lile  hell-cat  do  but  ups 
wi'  his  fist  an'  fetches  me  a  slap 
reight  o'  t'  lug !  Nae  Yorkshireman 
cocdd  stand  that,  ye  knaw,  sa  I 
gat  hod  on  him  by  t'  scruff  o'  t' 
neck  an' t'  waistband — see,  I'll  just 
show  ye,  Mr.  Oliphant,  how  I  held 
him ;'  and  the  giant,  borne  away  by 
the  excitement  of  his  own  story, 
and  his  anxiety  to  render  it  clear, 
made  a  dead  stand  on  the  cause- 
way, and  was  actually  advancing 
his  huge  brown  paw  towards  the 
sacred  neck  of  Mr.  Oliphant. 

The  latter's  surprise  and  indig- 
nation at  Dick's  act  of  unconscious 
disrespect  were  immense.  But  then 
he  scarcely  saw  at  the  moment  a 
way  of  resenting  it  without  loss  of 
dignity,  and  the  poor  fellow  knew 
no  better,  and  he  might  besides 
be  so  useful,  and — in  short  there 
were  a  hundred  reasons  why  Jabez 
only  interposed  his  hand  depreca- 
tingly,  and  said  in  haste,  *  No,  no, 
Richard ;  I  assure  you  I  understand 
what  you  are  saying,  though  it  is 
Craven.' 

*Why,  bless  ye,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
what,  I  wadn't  harm  ye ! '  cried 
Dick,  with  a  great  jolly  laugh.  '  I 
nobbut  wanted  just  to  show  ye  how 
to  hod  a  chap  if  iver  ye've  occasion. 
Howiver  as  ye're  sa  flaid  o'  yer 
baans  brekking  wi'  looking  a^  I 
wiUn't  try  it.  WeU,  then'  (re- 
suming  his  walk  and  narrative),  *  I 
kept  him  weel  out  at  arm's  length, 
an*  I  wor  so  mad,  I  nobbut  med 
three  steps  on't  to  t'  duckpond,  wi' 
him  yowling  an'  kicking  an*  plung- 
ing  about  like  a  yearling,  an*  when 
I  gat  thear,  it  wor  just  "  yance, 
twice,  and  in  ye  gang ! "  Aa,  but  he 
wor  a  nice  seght  when  he  piked  hissel 
out  at  t'other  side,  wi*  t'  mud  fw^le 
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ailing  off  him.  '^  Now  then,  young 
man,"  says  I,  "  ye've  itten  an'  ye've 
liqnored,  an'  ye've  hed  yer  dessart, 
sae  ye'd  better  gang."  Then  he 
shakt  his  neif  at  ma,  an'  teld  ma  if 
ther  wor  law  i'  the  land  I  snd  hey 
it,  but  I  niver  heard  nought  mair 
on  him.  An'  I  fancy  he  mnn  ha 
teld  'em  aw  i'  Lnnnon  what  mak  of 
a  dnekpond  ther  wor  at  Sandy  Top- 
ping, for  I've  niver  bin  troubled  wi' 
ony  Cockneys  sin'  then.' 

By  the  time  Dick  ended  his  long 
story,  the  incongraous  pair  had 
arrived  at  the  drawing-room,  the 
only  place  in  the  Hall  which  was  yet 
thoroughly  habitable.  Here  they 
found  Kate,  to  whom  Mr.  Oliphant 
briefly  introduced  his  compamon. 

*  Well,  if  iver ! '  said  Dick,  seat- 
ing himself  with  much  ^scem- 
ment  and  self-possession  in  the 
easiest  arm-chair,  which  however 
seemed  too  small  for  him;  'I  didn't 
think  sich  pretty  roses  'ud  grow  i' 
Lonnon  fog,  Mr.  Oliphant.' 

Kate  blushed  and  laughed:  she 
was  pleased  at  the  compliment,  it 
was  so  evidently  sincere.  *  And  I 
did  not  think,  Mr.  Wideawake,' 
she  answered,  'that  I  should  find 
flatterers  here;  but  the  roses,  such 
as  they  are,  are  certainly  due  to 
your  Craven  air.' 

*Whya,  whya,'  said  Dick,  flat- 
tered in  torn,  for  he  was  thoroughly 
patriotic,  *  I'se  noa  saying  but  we 
iiev  an  advantage  ower  Lnnnon 
thear :  ye  see,  amang  t'  hills  we  git 
wer  air  first-hand.' 

Thus  they  chatted  on,  mutually 
pleased,  whilst  Mr.  Oliphant,  having 
ordered  a  supply  of  whiskey  and 
water  for  the  unbashful  Dick,  armed 
himself  with  a  quire  of  foolscap,  and 
drew  up  his  chair  to  the  table, 
where  he  sat  bolt  upright,  pen  in 
hand,  and  ready  to  note  doffm  any 
uncommon  word  he  might  hear. 

*  Why,  I'se  hauf  flaid  o'  ye,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  ye  look  sa  fierce,'  ex- 
claimed Dick,  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  when  the  preparations  were 
complete.     '  Yan  'ud  awmost  think 


ye'd  swallowed  a  hagpfrorm,  or  wor 
a  lile  tarrier  'at  hed  bin  set  watch- 
ing a  rat-hoil  aw  day,  an'  hedn't 
h^  a  click  at  ought.  Ye  didn't 
sarve  a  prenticeship  to  a  chancery 
barrister  'at  wor  waiting  for  soitB, 
did  ye?  Well,  well,  earstia»'  he 
added,  lifting  the  ^ass  to  his  lips. 

Jabez  had  shuffled  uneasily  on 
his  seat  during  the  first  part  of 
Dick's  speech,  but  he  began  writing 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  as  he 
caught  the  last  word. 

*  What's  that^  Richard?  What's 
that  ?  Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  spell  me  that  last  word  ?  eXbs — 
What  does  it  mean  ? ' 

The  farmer  spread  his  grey  eyes 
in  astonishment;  then,  as  he  un- 
derstood what  Mr.  OHphant  wished, 
burst  into  another  laugh.  'Ay, 
begow,  now  ye  do  cock  yer  lugs ; 
now  ye  hev  cotched  some'at;  but 
I'se  blessed  if  I  can  tell  ye  what  it 
is,  efber  aw,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowL 
Nobbut  I  knaw  it's  what  we  aU'ays 
say  hereabouts  when  we  first  tak  a 
dnnk.  But  ye  mun  az  them  'at's 
mair  scholards  nor  me  what  it 
stands  for.    Ears-ti-a,'  he  repeated. 


Mr.  Oliphant  wrote  the  strange 
word  down,  and  waded  afterwards 
through  many  glossaries  to  find 
it,  but  without  success.  He  had 
even  written  a  letter  to  a  phi- 
lological journal  with  his  own  ex- 
planation, when  Mr.  Hawtrey  sug- 
gested that  the  Craven  farmers 
occasionally  drop  their  ^'s,  and  thai 
the  true  phrase  was,  *  Here's  t'ye !  ■ 
short  for  '  Here  is  health  to  ye! ' 
Jabez,  however,  who  was  a  well 
read  mi^  and  as  ingenious  as  a 
Gh^eek  commentator,  had  discovered 
no  fewer  than  seven  different  rea- 
sons, why  a  man's  *  ears'  are 
exactly  the  most  appropriate  part 
of  his  person  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
drinking  salutation,  and  he  alwavs 
maintained  that  the  rest  of  the 
word  was  Scandinavian;  but  his 
promised  letter  on  the  subject  never 
appeared  ^^^  by  GoOglc 
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It  was  at  this  jonctnre  that  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  having  been  fetched  in  by 
Kate,  as  we  described  at  the  b&- 
gnming  of  the  chapter,  entered  the 
room.  Beyond  a  dubious  '  Oh ! ' 
on  Kate'3  saying,  'This  is  Mr. 
Wideawake,  mamma,'  she  took  no 
notice  of  the  farmer,  bnt  went  and 
seated  herself  near  Jabez. 

*Are  yon  aware,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
that  the  Highsides  are  coming  to 
call  this  morning  ? '  she  inquired 
in  tones  of  subdued  indignation. 

*Well,  Mrs.  Oliphant  ?  I  suppose 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them,'  re- 
turned the  oSier,  quietly  going  on 
with  his  writing. 

Foiled  in  thiis  direction,  she  re- 
newed the  attack  in  another,  with  a 
winning  glance  thrown  at  Dick 
across  the  table. 

*I  am  sure  Mr. — Hum — ^Mr. — 
Hem — ^would  not  mind  coming  an- 
otiier  day ;  we  are  expecting  callers 
this  morning.' 

•Oh,  ay,'  answered  Dick,  who 
liad  an  inkling  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  but  was  not  inclined  to  leave 
such  first-rate  whiskey  without 
doing  full  justice  to  it;  'but  if  it's 
Sir  George,  mistress,  ye  may  show 
>nrr\  up — I'so  be  glad  to  see  him. 
Hi«  son  an'  me  are  as  thick  as 
thack.' 

Kate  laughed  outright  at  the  turn 
Dick  had  put  on  her  stepmother's 
entreaty :  *  You  are  a  friend  of 
everybody's  for  miles  round,  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Wideawake,'  she  said. 

*Wliya,  miss,  as  to  nodding  to 
'em,  an'  chatting  wi'  'em,  and  swap- 
ping a  bit  o'  horse-flesh  wi'  'em  now 
an'  then,  sae  &jr  I  knaw  'em  gay 
weel.     But  as  to  friends,  Lord  bless 
ye,  t'  mair  ye  want,  t'  fewer  ye'll  hev. 
They're  like  t*  watter  i*  a  basin,  er 
Mends — sae  lang  as  t'  basin  can  hod 
itsel  up,  t'  watter's  thear  aw  reight ; 
bat  just  let  it  trundle  itsel  ower  o' 
yan  side,  an',  aamy !  butt'  watter's 
gaen  afore  ye  can  say  Jack  Bobin- 
Bon.     Friends  er  shy  o'  poor  folk 
like  me ;  but  ye'll  hev  'em  about 
ye,  miss,  Hke  flies  round  a  sugar- 


cask.  What  a  buzzing  they  will 
mak  !     Don't  they,  now  ? ' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  here  looked  up 
from  a  book  which  she  had  taken, 
and  was  pretending  to  read  with  an 
air  of  total  indifierence  to  Dick's 
presence:  'Perhaps  friends  should 
be  of  the  same  station  in  life,  and 

then ,'    she    remarked.   'Kate, 

did  you  not  arrange  witb  Williams 
to  see  about  the  roses  in  the  garden 
this  morning  ? '  Kate,  however, 
'was  sure  her  interview  with  the 
gardener  would  do  very  well  in  the 
afbemoon.' 

'Ay,  ay,  mistress,'  was  Dick's 
conunent,  '  there's  na  doubt  if  t' 
sleeve  isn't  o'  t'  saam  stuff  as  t' 
cooat,  they'll  gang  badly  togither. 
But  i'  ony  stetion,  as  ye  caw  it^ 
yer  friends  '11  think  twice  as  weel 
o'  ye  if  they  hear  a  bit  o'  yallow- 
boy  music  i'  yer  pockets.  Now,  I 
sudn't  think  ye  wad  hev  sa  mony 
friends  yersel,  mistress,  afore  ye 
married  Mr.  Olij^ant's  brother ; 
hed  ye,  now  ?'  The  question  was 
put  in  Dick's  most  respectful  tone, 
but  there  was  a  wonderfully  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye  at  the  same  time. 

Kate  looked  serious  when  Mrs. 
Oliphant  without  answering  re- 
turned to  her  book  with  a  slight 
toss  of  the  head  and  took  no  further 
share  in  the  conversation ;  but  over 
Jabez's  face  there  came  a  grim 
smile,  which  he  only  prevented  by 
an  evident  effort  from  becoming  a 
downright  chuckle. 

*  But  you  say  you  are  poor,  Mr. 
Wideawake,'  remarked  Kate,  slily ; 
'  I  thought  you  a  man  of  substance.' 

Dick  laughed  his  great  honest 
guffkw.  *  Begow,  but  ye've  hit  me 
thear.  Miss  Oliphant.  I  weigh 
twenty-three  staan  ten  pund  afore 
dinner,  an'  it'll  ha  bin  a  poor  do  if 
I  don't  fetch  twenty-fower  at-efter. 
But  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Mr.  Oliphant, 
ye  willn't  find  mony  men, 'at  weigh 
like  me,  'at  er  as  lish  an'  handy, 
anther.  It  isn't  fat,  it's  muscle. 
I've  walked  sixty-two  mile  atween 
sun-riso    and    sun-do|pj^  Q^o§fe 
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feight,  walk,  or  bargain  wi'  ony 
chap  i*  t'  dales,  1  don't  care  wha 
it  is ;  an'  onybodj  'U  tell  ye  as  mich 
if  ye  mention  my  naam  to  'em — 
Dick  Wideawake,  fra  Sandy  Top- 
ping. Well,  come,  now,*  he  con- 
tinned,  helping  himself  nninyited 
to  a  second  glass  of  whiskey  and 
water,  *  ye're  curions  abont  Graven, 
sa  I'll  gie  ye  an  owd  sang  i'  it ; ' 
and  without  waiting  for  permission, 
to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  intense  disgust, 
he  struck  up,  in  his  deep,  rich 
voice,  a  humourous  song  well 
known  in  the  dales,  and  beginning : 

At  Clapham  town-end  lired  an  owd  York- 
shire tyke, 

At  dealing  i'  horse-flesh  ther  ne'er  wor  his 
like,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  song  Kate 
applauded  and  insisted  on  hear- 
ing it  again.  Mr.  Oliphant,  too, 
'would  be  glad  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  taking  down  some 
of  the  very  peculiar  diction  in  it.' 

Dick  tiierefore  started  again, 
and  had  just  reached  the  third 
stanza  when  a  servant  threw  open 
the  door  and  announced  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Highside. 

Mrs.  OHphant  sprang  from  her 
seat  in  dismay,  murmuring  a  piteous 
*  There,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,' 
to  Jabez,  who  received  the  words  with 
a  provokingly  unconscious  stare. 
The  plump,  red-faced  baronet,  too, 
as  he  advanced  into  the  room  to- 
wards Mrs.  Oliphant,  nearly  came 
to  a  dead  stand  of  surprise  on 
catching  sight  of  Dick  seated  so 
comfortably  by  the  side  of  the 
whiskey-bottle.  Sir  Q-eorge  had 
doubted  for  some  time  whether 
the  representative  of  the  Highsides 
could  call  on  a  City  merchant  with- 
out loss  of  caste,  and  it  now  struck 
him  that  his  doing  so  was  decidedly 
a  mistake.  Mr.  !mghside,  however, 
a  tall  young  man,  with  very  light 
hair  and  moustaches,  and  whose 
shyness  in  female  sooieiy  was  great, 
was  much  reHeved  to  see  an  old 
friend  there  in  Dick ;  and,  when  the 
first  salutations  were  over,  gladly 


dropped  anchor  under  lee  "  thfr 
farmer,  whose  colossal  dimensions 
promised  a  very  efficient  shelter. 
As  for  Mr.  Oliphant,  he  rose  with 
great  politeness  but  a  little  real 
impatience  at  the  interruption^ 
while  his  niece  looked  on,  an 
amused  spectator  of  the  whole. 
Dick  alone  was  perfectlv  tmcon- 
cemed,  his  only  thought  being 
whether  he  had  better  go  on  with 
the  song  immediately  or  wait  a  bit 
till  they  got  settled. 

*We  are  very  glad  to  see  yon, 
Sir  George,'  said  Mrs.  Oliphant 
with  a  humble  affection,  which 
proved  that,  after  all,  her  amia- 
bihty  only  wanted  an  opportunity 
to  show  itself ;  '  but  I  do  so  much 
wish  we  had  been  better  prepared 
for  the  honour  of  your  visit.  Our 
house  is  yet  unfurnished,  an^  we 
have  only  one  room  at  the  service 
of — of  everybody'  (viperish  look 
across  the  room). 

*  I  was  busy  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Craven  dialect  by 
the  kind  help  of  Mr.  Wideawake,*^ 
said  Jabez. 

Sir  George  accepted  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's apology  with  a  gracious 
bow,  and  replied  to  the  other,  *  Oh^ 
you  City  people  are  obliged  to  mix 
&miliarly  with  all  kinds  of  persons, 
I  suppose,  sir  ? ' 

'Why  it  is  only  right  that  one 
should  condescend  a  little  whenever 
there  is  any  good  to  be  gained  or 
done  by  it.' 

'Hum,  certainly;  and  how  da 
you  like  the  Craven  dialect  ?  V«y 
rough,  eh  ? 

*  It  is  rough,  no  doubt,  but  by  no 
means  vulgar.  I  would  rather  look 
on  it  as  a  bit  of  old- worl^  talk 
which,  from  an  accident  of  position^ 
has  been  left  untouched  by  civilisa- 
tion ;  the  latter  seems  to  batter  at 
words  till  they  are  both  lessened  in 
size  and  have  all  the  angnlaritieB- 
knocked  off  them,  just  as  shapeless- 
stones  are  ground  down  into  nice 
smooth  pebbles  by  the  tide.  Be-^ 
sides,  the  CraViCn^contains 
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No^'  :  and  old  English  expressions 
wlucn  ht, .  ^  dropped  out  of  use  in 
most  parts,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  commentator  we  have  on  many 
doabtfol  passages  in  the  old  ballads, 
and  even  in  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare themselves.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
it.  It  has  one  advantage  over 
many  of  the  English  dialects :  it  is 
extremely  Uke  the  lowland  Scotch, 
which  is  now  made  classical  by  the 
pens  of  Scott  and  Bums.' 

'  Well,  I  think  Bums  overrated, 
and  I've  never  read  a  line  of  him. 
He  was  nothing  but  a  low  impu- 
dent radical,  and  I  believe  has  done 
more  harm  to  church  and  state 
with  his  rascally  songs,  than  any 
dozen  men  put  together.  I  had 
actually  my  tailor  quoting  him  to 
me  the  other  day;  Bobby  Bums, 
he  called  him.' 

'  I*hat  is  something  like  practical 
&me,  though,  is  it  not  ? '  remarked 
the  other  with  a  quiet  smile. 

*  You  were  a  native  of  this  part, 
I  think  ?  *  said  Sir  George. 

'  Yes,  my  father  was  a  shoemaker 
here  at  Beinsber ;  still,  I  always 
daim^'  replied  Mr.  Oliphant  plea- 
santly, '  to  be  considered  a  scion  of 
a  great  family,  for  there  were  ten 
of  us.  They  are  all  gone  except 
myself,  but  I  find  it  very  agreeable 
to  return  to  the  old  place.  It  is 
scarcely  changed  at  all.'  Mrs. 
Oliphant  winced  and  thought  her 
brotiher-in-law  need  not  dwell  on 
unpleasant  circumstances  in  the 
fiunily  history,  but  Jabez  rose  in  the 
baronet's  estimation  by  his  frank- 
ness. 

*  I  hear  you  are  the  only  fixtures 
in  Ab  country,  Sir  Gborge,  except 
Penyghent  yonder,'  said  Kate,  re- 
fefirmg  to  an  old  wives'  saying 
common  about  Eeinsber,  that  there 
would  always  be  a  Highside  while 
the  hin  stood. 

*  It  must  be  very  nice  to  be  the 
head  of  such  an  old  and  distin- 
guished &mily,'  said  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant^ whoy    owing   to    the    con- 


tinued presence  of  the  farmer  and 
the  necessity  of  watching  him,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  at  ease  to  take 
much  part  in  the  previous  conver- 
sation. But  her  present  remark 
made  Sir  George  think  her  a  very 
agreeable  woman. 

Meanwhile,  Dick  and  Mr.  High- 
side  were  holding  a  far  more  ani- 
mated dialogue  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  a  *  tit '  which  the  &rmer 
had  sold  him;  but  at  length  Mr. 
Wideawake,  after  carefully  finish- 
ing his  whiskey,  raised  his  voice 
and  inquired,  *Mr.  Oliphant,  wad 
ye  like  me  to  end  that  sang  for  ye, 
acos  I  mun  be  jogging  ?  * 

Mrs.  Oliphaut  blushed,  and  Sir 
Gborge  lifted  his  double  eye-glass 
to  his  nose  and  surveyed  the  sp^tker 
for  a  moment,  then  dropped  the 
glass,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
gave  a  slight  shrug  of  contempt, 
the  contempt  being  pretty  equally 
distributed  between  Dick  and  the 
OHphants  generally. 

Not  therefore  however  did  Jabess^ 
say  the  less  courteously,  *  Thank 
you,  Richard;  you  are  very  kind, 
and  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you 
for  your  assistance.  But  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  song  again  when  I 
can  pay  stricter  attention  to  it ; 
xmless  Sir  George  wishes  to  have 
"  At  Clapham  town-end  ?"  ' 

*  Thank  you,  thank  you,  sir;  heard 
it  often;  written  by  a  Highside 
gamekeeper  in  Sir  Philip's  time.' 

Dick,  therefore,  got  under  weigh 
and  left  the  coast  clear  for  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  who  had  been  anxious  to 
go  and  seat  herself  by  Harry,  but 
had  hitherto  been  deterred  '  by  the 
smeU  of  that  man,'  which  she  as- 
serted did  not  get  out  of  the  room 
for  a  week. 

'  I  heard  you  talking  about 
horses,  Mr.  Highside,'  she  said ;  *  I 
am  told  you  are  the  best  rider  in 
the  county.' 

'No,  really,  now,'  exclaimed 
Harry,  well  pleased  and  twirling 
the  end  of  his  small  moustache^ 
'  but  who  could  tell  you  that  ? '  . 
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'  A  certain  litUe  bird  who  often 
tells  me  things,'  replied  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant.  '  Riding  mnst  be  a  delight- 
ful accomplishment ; 

To  feel  my  steed 
Floating  like  proud  seas  under  me, 

as  the  poet  says;  yon  remember  the 
passage?' 

The  yonng  man  '  thought  he  did,' 
but  as  the  lines  were  given  with 
more  animation  than  correctness, 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  quota- 
tion wonld  have  been  excusable.  A 
dim  notion,  however,  came  across 
him  that  the  verses  were  from  the 
poet's  comer  in  BelVa  Life,  but  he 
did  not  venture  to  say  so. 

*  I  do  so  much  wish  that  Kate 
would  take  to  horse  exercise,  now 
that  she  is  come  to  reside  in  the 
country.  Do  you  not  think  you 
could  be  eloquent  enough  on  the 
subject  to  persuade  her  to  do  so  ? 
Kate,  dear,  I  was  just  suggesting 
that  you  should  learn  to  ride.'  And 
Kate,  pitying  the  diffident  young 
man,  came  and  joined  in  the  con- 
versation. 

|!^  Harry  looked  up  and  took  one 
glance  at  the  beautiful  face  before 
him,  then  his  eyes  fell  and  he 
coloured  at  his  own  boldness. 

*  You'd  find  it  jolly  fun,  Miss 
Oliphant,'  he  remarked. 

*  Whati  the  being  run  away  with, 
or  the  being  thrown,  or  the  being 
played  at  betttledore  and  shuttle- 
cock with?  Which  of  these  is 
jolly,  Mr.  Highside?'  asked  Kate 
laughing.  'I  suppose  you  never 
meet  with  such  mishaps,  but  I  have 
tried  them  all  in  turn.' 

*  You  do  ride,  then  ? ' 

'  A  little,  but  alas !  I  soon  found 
out  that  I  was  more  afraid  of  the 
horse,  than  the  horse  of  me.' 

'A  little  tuition  by  a  first-rate 
rider  would  soon  cure  you  of  your 
nervousness,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant, watching  Harry  to  see  how 
he  took  the  bait. 

•Well,  I  don't  know,'  he  said 
bluntly;    'I've   seen    fellows  that 


would  face  a  house  on  fire,  boggle 
at  the  first  shy  of  a  skittish  mare 
and  never  cross  a  horse's  back  again. 
Now,  there  was  Tom  Coverdale  of 
the  95th,  a  plucky  chap  enough  and 
a  d— Hi  good  hand — ^I — I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Oliphant;*  but  the 
naughty  word  that  had  slipped  out 
disconiposed  Harry  so  much  that 
Tom  Coverdale's  invaluable  expe- 
riences remain  to  this  day  a  mystery. 

The  two  old  men  meanwhile  had 
been  graduaUy  coming  to  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other.  Sir 
Gorge's  estimate  of  his  neighbonr 
had  especially  risen  when  he  found 
that  Jabez  had  bought  for  the '  mere 
bagatelle,'  as  he  called  it,  of 
150,000^.  an  estate  on  which  the 
baronet  had  long  set  vain,  though 
willing,  eyes.  Birth  might  be  the 
gprandest  gift  of  Ood,  but  after  all 
riches  were  a  power  that  must  be 
recognised. 

When  the  visitors  were  gone,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  loud  in  their  praise, 
especially  because  they  had  been 
so  'affable.' 

'  The  affability  must  have  shown 
itself  in  looks  then,  not  in  words, 
mamma,  so  &r  as  Mr.  Highside  was 
concerned ;  for  he  was  as  sparing  of 
them  as  if  he  wished  us  to  believe, 
poor  man,  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  the  proverb  about  the  respective 
values  of  speech  and  silence.'  » 

*  Ah,  E^ate,  it  is  not  every  one 
who  has  had  such  advantages  as  you 
have  had.  He  has  not  seen  much 
society,  but  he  would  soon  improve, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  in 
his  position  to  speak  much.' 

Jabez  had  looked  up  from  his 
writing-desk  at  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
first  remark,  and  he  now  said  quietly ; 
'It  strikes  me,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  that 
you  misapplied  the  term'* affable" 
just  now:  the  word  is  not  appro- 
priate to  the  intercourse  of  equals.' 

*But  surely  we  are  scarcely  on  a 
level  with  the  Highsides;  remem- 
ber the  baronetcy.' 

'Pshal  I  consider  myself  the 
equal  of  any  Ipjnglishman  living. 
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and  of  mnch  better  men  than  the 
Highsides,*  retorted  Jabez,  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant  did  not  dare  to  pursue 
the  subject^  bat  left  him  to  his 
"writing. 

CHAPTER  V. 
BEGINS  HIS  BEFORMS. 

Mr.  Oliphant  was  now  too  im- 
patient to  delay  the  commencement 
of  his  reforms  any  longer,  and  one 
bright  morning  in  Jane  he  issued 
forth  in  state  with  the  object  of 
inspecting  any  nuisances  that  might 
exist  in  the  yiUaffe.  *  Dirt  and  vice/ 
he  argued,  'go  hand  in  hand;  the 
one  saps  the  body,  the  other  the 
mind;  aad  mind  and  body  act  and 
react  on  each  other.  Hence  the 
greatest  rulers  have  ever  made  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people 
their  first  consideration.'  In  one 
word,  men  must  be  kept  alive  if  you 
would  do  them  good;  a  proposition 
which  philosophers  will  readily 
admit,  though  I  believe  it  has  been 
doubted  by  certain  philanthropists 
and  most  theologians. 

He  was  dressed  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  a  tall  footman  in  blue  with 
snow-white  stockings  followed  him 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  mo- 
ving when  he  moved,  and  stopping 
when  he  stopped.  As  he  proceeded, 
a  retinue  of  boys  and  girls  also  ga- 
thered about  him,  and  with  open 
mouths  expressed  their  awe  and 
admiration.  Indeed  it  was  by  no 
means  an  every-day  sight,  the  im- 
posing way  in  which  wie  old  man 
came  to  attention  opposite  each 
offensive  middenstead,  and  afbersur- 
veying  it  with  a  look  of  dignified 
remonstrance  took  a  few  strides 
along  the  edge  and  then  silently 
motioned  the  gorgeous  footman  to 
bring  him  the  gold  pencil  and  note- 
book, by  which  the  dimensions 
were  recorded.  Before  each  open 
dnun  too  he  stood  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  sniflSng  in,  with  head 
thrown  back,  the  exact  amount  of 
damage  inflicted  on  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  When  he  had  carefully  exa- 
mined the  midden  itself,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  call  on  the  owner  and, 
after  a  few  prefatory  remarks  on 
the  weather,  to  give  Hodge  time  to 
recover  himiself,  explained  that  he 
wished  to  have  the  nuisance  removed, 
but  was  willing  himself  to  pay  for  its 
removal ;  meeting  all  the  objections 
which  the  astonished  and  conserva- 
tive mind  of  the  carle  could  urge. 

This  he  did  with  such  infinite 
courtesy  that  only  in  one  case 
did  he  encounter  decided  opposi- 
tion. GUxxly  Hawkswell,  the  post- 
mistress, kept  a  small  shop  for 
groceries,  a  less  stylish  rival  of 
Tommy  Doolittle's  establishment  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Her 
tongue  however  was  so  much 
dreaded  that,  from  sheer  fear  of  it, 
her  neighbours  patronised  her  more 
than  Tonmiy.  On  one  side  of  her 
house  was  a  large  midden  with  an 
excellent  frontage  on  the  main 
street,  and  Jabez  unsuspectingly 
made  his  way  into  the  shop  wita 
his  most  civil  *  good  morning.* 

*  Now,  what  do  ye  want? '  asked 
(Joody  Hawkswell  by  way  of  reply, 
with  a  tart  emphasis  on  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.  She  was  hard  at 
work  scrubbing  the  floor  with  her 
sleeves  tucked  up,  and  did  not  stop 
in  the  operation  at  all. 

*  A  very  fine  morning,  Mrs.  Hawks- 
well/ 

^Happen  it  is,  happen  it  isn't; 
I  hevn't  bin  out  to  see.  What  do 
ye  wcmt  ? '  scrub — scrub — scrub. 

'  I  think  you  do  not  quite  know 
who  I  am.* 

*Yi,  ye're  t'  new  man  at  t' 
Haw :  *  scrub — scrub — scrub. 

*  Not  the  man,  my  good  woman,' 
replied  Jabez,  smiling  affably  at  her 
mistake;  'I  am  Mr.  Oliphant  him- 
self.' 

'Why,  didn't  I  say  soa?  Will  ye 
teU  me  what  it  is  ye  want  ? '  scrub—- 
scrub— scrub. 

*  Really,  Mrs.  Hawkswell :  — I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  about  your 
ash-midden.'  ^ 
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'  Ass-midden  ! '  screamed  the 
yixen,  raising  herself  on  her  knees 
and  putting  her  steaming  fists  on 
her  hips  as  she  looked  defiantly  at 
him ;  '  and  what  about  t'  ass-mid- 
den ?  What  hev  ye  to  do  wi'  it, 
I  sud  like  to  knaw  ? ' 

'Well,  I  consider  it  a  great  eye- 
sore and  veiy  detrimental  to 
health.' 

*  Ye  do,  do  ye? '  scmb — scmb. 
*A  kind  mother  like  you,   my 

dear  Mrs.  Hawkswell,'  added  Jabez, 
making  a  diplomatic  shot  at  a  ven- 
ture, *  would  not  wish  her  children 
to  catch  a  fever  and  die,  or  to  grow 
up  poor,  puny,  sickly  things  instead 
of  beinfi^  strong  and  hearty  like 
yourself' 

'An'  wha  dares  to  say  ought 
again'  my  childer?  They  itt 
enough  to  be  well,  at  ony  rate;' 
scrub— scrub. 

'I  do  not  doubt  that  for  a  mo- 
ment; I  was  merely  speaking  of  the 
future.  But  you  would  have  no 
objection,  I  am  sure,  to  my  being 
at  the  expense  of  removing  the 
midden.' 

*Ye!  I  sud  like  to  see  ye  or  ony 
other  man  touch  my  midden.' 

*But  you  could  easily  place  it 
farthei  from  the  house,  could 
you  not?  You  see  it  actually  pro- 
jects  on  the  pavement,'  persisted 
Jabez. 

*  Nay,  I  isn't  boun  to  stir  it  or 
hev  it  stirred,  anther;  but  ye're 
welcome  to  come  an'  rake  in  it  when- 
iver  ye  like — an'  yer  footman  too.' 

Mr.  Oliphant's  face  grew  red 
with  anger :  *  You  are  not  very  civil, 
madam,'  he  said,  '  but  if  you  will 
not  accept  my  offer,  I  shall  force 
you  to  remove  the  nuisance.' 

*  Force  me,  will  ye?  We  shall  see 
about  that.'  And  Jabez  retreated, 
having  had  sHghtly  the  worst  of 
the  engagement  while  the  virago 
detailed  to  all  her  neighbours  in  the 
course  of  the  day  how  she  had  told 
*  yon  girt  babby  up  at  t'  Haw  that 
he  might  come  an'  rake  in  t'  midden 
wheniver  he  liked.' 


Tommy  Doolittle  opposite  was 
more  complaisant^  for  the  meek  little 
grocer  had  been  previously  drilled 
by  the  dictatorial  wife  whose 
appendage  he  was,  and  who 
had  already  heard  from  the  village 
gossips  something  of  the  purport  of 
Mr.  Oliphant's  visit.  *Now,  Doo- 
little,' said  she,  with  the  forefinger 
raised  menacingly,  'if  he  comes 
here,  mind  ye're  as  civil  to  him  as 
if  he  was  your  own  wife— ye  can't 
be  too  civil:  tell  him  ye'll  be  glad 
to  do  anything  that  Ues  in  your 
power,  and  give  him  plen^  of  "sirs" 
m  your  talk;  these  great  folk  like  it^ 
and  it  will  happen  be  a  good  thing 
for  US:  they  must  use  a  deal  of 
groceries  up  at  the  Hall,  man.' 

Accordingly  when  Jabez  stepped 
in  to  complain  of  an  open  drain  near 
Tommy's  house,  the  grocer,  with  a 
profusion  of  fluttered  obeisances, 
expressed  his  great  delight  that 
there  was  at  last  a  chance  of  this 
dreadfrd  nuisance  being  abated,  now 
that  the  matter  was  really  taken  up 
by  some  one  of  influence.  The  drain 
had  long  been  a  source  of  very  great 
annoyance  to  him;  he  even  thought 
that  his  paleness,  thinness,  and 
usual  wantofenergy(more  popularly 
ascribed  by  the  carles  to  the  strict 
discipline  under  which  Mrs.  Doo- 
little kept  him,  and  to  his  preference 
for  tea),  nay  tiiat  his  baldness  itself 
arose  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  he 
ended  by  asking  Mr.  Oliphant  if  he 
wanted  any  other  article  to-day. 
Jabez  retired  therefore  with  a  most 
fisivourable  impression  of  Tommy's 
character  and  abilities,  and  Mrs. 
Doolittle  had  no  reason  to  remt 
her  sagacious  advice;  for  the  Hall 
footmen  paid  almost  daily  visits 
thenceforth  to  the  shop.  In  feet, 
*that  open  drain,'  Mrs.  Doolittle 
often  remarked  afterwards,  *was 
the  best  thing  that  ever  came  near 
their  doors,  and  she  would  not  have 
minded  for  her  part  if  there  had 
been  a  dozen  there.' 

The  last  visit  of  inspection  which 
Jabez  made,  was"fc<Kthe  limekilns, 
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abont  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  above  the 
houses.  On  one  tmlackj  day  as  he 
was  wandering  ap  the  stream,  he 
saw  that  it  was  whitened  for  a  few 
yards  by  a  tiny  runlet  which  once 
or  twice  a  year  made  its  way  ^m 
the  limekilns  to  the  brook  that  ran 
throngh  the  village.  He  imme- 
diately returned  home  and  read  np 
in  some  medical  work  the  pemicions 
effect  of  lime  on  the  hnman  stomach. 
Horrible  !  Here  was  a  whole  popu- 
lation being  poisoned  for  the  sake 
of  one  lime-burner ;  but,  as  the  kilns 
were  on  Mr.  Oliphant's  property 
and  the  lease  was  jnst  out,  he  had 
the  remedy  in  his  own  hands. 

*  If  yon  wish  to  have  a  new  lease, 
Mr.  Shepherd,'  he  said,  *  I  will  give 
you  a  choice  of  two  alternatives. 
You  may  either  remove  your  lime- 
works  to  another  part  of  my  land 
where  they  will  not  pollute  the 
stream ;  or  yon  may  dig  a  trench  to 
the  river  and  cairy  the  dirty  water 
away  without  its  coming  near 
Reinsber.' 

*  Ye  mun  be  joking,  Mr.  Oliphant,' 
said  the  puzzled  Shepherd,  scratch- 
ing his  head  ;  *  ihear  are  t'  kilns,  ye 
see ;  how  am  I  to  skift  'em  ?  What, 
each  of  'em  cost  me  mair  nor  a  hun- 
dred  pound.' 

'Well,  then  dig  the  trench.  Think 
of  the  Roman  aqueducts,  sir.' 


'Trench  an'  hack- wi- ducks  ! 
Why,  how  could  I  git  leave,  d'ye 
think,  to  gang  digging  up  folk's 
land  ?  Besides  it  'ud  cost  mair  nor 
aw  t'  boiling's  worth.  Ye're  joking, 
surely!' 

*  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my 
life,  sir.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you 
if  what  you  say  is  the  case,  but  the 
public  good  is  our  first  consideration, 
not  that  of  the  individual.  You 
may  suffer  a  little — I  cannot  help 
that ;  I  wish  I  could — but  the  people 
of  Reinsber  cannot  be  allowed  to 
drink  water  with  fifty  per  cent,  of 
lime  in  it.     Think  my  offer  over.' 

Shepherd  did  think  it  over;  and  the 
resnlt  was  that  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards, when  the  lease  expired,  the 
limekilns  stopped  work,  and  ten  or 
fiflieen  labourers  were  thrown  out 
of  emplojrment :  but,  as  Jabez  philo- 
sophically remarked,  it  was  all  for 
the  advantage  of  society  at  large. 

Mr.  Oliphant  returned  home  as 
satisfied  as  a  sportsman  who  has 
had  a  good  day.  He  had  bagged 
thirty-one  ash-pits,  seven  cess-pools, 
and  three  open  drains,  to  say  no- 
thing of  larger  game  in  the  shape 
of  the  limelalns.  All  these  he  duly 
entered  in  a  huge  foolscap  notebook, 
labelled  *  Nuisances ',  and  ruled 
with  various  red  lines,  the  entries 
standing  something  as  below : 


Hame  of  Owner 

Kninnoe 

Nature 

Bemarks 

Thomas  DoolitUe 

Haiy  Hswkswell 

1 

1  drain  . 
1  ash-pit 

Open      . 
Keai  the  street 

Most  civiL  Has  snflfered  much  firom 
it.    Looks  ill  and  pale ;  good  wit- 
ness.   Deserves  encomagement. 

Postmistress.  Extraordinarilyinsolent. 
N.B. — ^To  inquire  how  she  man- 
ages the  post-office. 

Miss  Oliphant  came  in  while  the 
old  man  was  bnsy  in  these  labours, 
and  he  gave  her  an  account  of  his 
proceedings.  Even  great  men  feel 
the  necessity  of  a  confidant,  and 
Jabez,  brealang  through  his  ordi- 
naTy  reserve,  had  consulted  her 
oft^  in  the  last  three  or  four  weeks 
about  his  various  projects,  while 
the  sanguine  little  minx,  partly  out 


of  affection  for  him,  and  partly  be- 
cause she  was  as  eager  for  every- 
l^y's  good  as  he  was  himself  had 
encouraged  him  in  them,  though 
she  reserved  to  herself  the  supreme 
right  of  teasing  him  on  the  subject. 
*  But,  nncle,*  said  Kate,  when  he 
had  ended  his  narration,  '  I  cannot 
for  my  life  imagine  what  yon  are 
giving  yourself  jJl  this  trouble  for  ?  *  * 
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*  Then  you  are  scarcely  as  quick 
as  usual,  Kate.  By  removing  these 
nuisances,  we  shall  lengthen  the 
lives  of  all  the  good  people  in  Reins- 
ber.' 

Kate  laughed  and  exclaimed: 
*  But  have  you  never  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  tombstones  in  the 
churchyard?  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  lying  there  who  has  not 
lived  to  eighty;  and  how  much 
longer  does  this  dear  wise  uncle  of 
mine  expect  to  make  people  live  ?  ' 

Jabez  was  somewhat  posed.  ^  I 
confess  I  never  looked  in  the  church- 
yard ;  but  statistics  bear  me  out  in 
what  I  am  doing,  and  all  modem 
civilisation  rests  on  statistics.' 

'  Ah,  then,  unless  that  is  a  figure 
of  speech,  I  foresee  a  dreary  time 
coming.  We  shall  all  have  to  live 
by  arithmetic, — just  the  thing  I 
never  could  do.  Dear  me,  think  of 
being  forced  to  sleep  by  proper 
fractions,  and  get  married  by  inte- 
rest !  And  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
go  and  see  Gk)ody  HawksweU  seven 
times  a  year  because  seven  is  a  ma- 
gic number.  What  a  disagreeable 
world  it  will  be  !  * 

Fothergill,  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Hall,  was  now  announced,  and 
Kate  turned  to  him :  *Mr.  Fother- 
gill, uncle  and  I  have  just  settled  it, 
that  the  world  is  going  to  be  a 
world  of  arithmetic  for  the  future. 
You  and  Mr.  Truman  will  have  to 
go  to  school  again  to  learn  accounts.' 

*  If  you'll  be  schoolmistress,  I'll 
do  so ;  and  submit  to  a  good  deal 
of  caning  too,  before  I  play  truant.' 

*But  I  should  be  very  severe; 
masters  always  are  who  do  not  know 
much  about  what  they  are  teaching.' 

*To  hide  their  own  faults,  they 
"  hide  "  their  pupils,  I  suppose.  But 
when  are  these  wonderful  lessons  to 
begin? ' 

'  Immediately  of  course.  You 
must  reckon  up  for  me  instantly 
how  many  roses  there  will  be  on 
my  favourite  tree  this  year:  here 
are  pen,  ink,  and  paper.' 

'  The  calculation  is  too  simple  to 


require  them.     Let  me  see.    There 
will  be  20 1 .   Is  the  answer  correct? ' 

*  I  will  tell  you  that  in  a  month,' 
said  Kate  laughing ;  'but  how  do 
you  get  such  a  queer  result  ? ' 

'Why,  a  hundred  will  come  out 
because  it  is  Miss  Oliphant  who 
wishes  it,  and  another  hundred  to 
have  a  look  at  her ;  and  there  will 
be  one,  I  hope,  for  myself— which 
makes  201,  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Is  there  not  something  in  mathe- 
matics,' asked  Kate,  'which  i^ey 
call  a  complementary  or  compli- 
mentary number?  But  you  shall 
have  your  rose  if  the  answer  isrighi' 

*I  hear  you  have  been  engaged 
in  a  very  useful  work  to-day,  said 
William,  turning  to  Mr.  Oliphani 

'  Yes,'  replied  Jabez ;  *  Reinsher 
is  certainly  in  a  disgraceful  state, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  put  it  to  rights 
before  long.' 

'  My  only  fear  is,  you  will  excite 
a  great  deal  of  ill  will.' 

'I  do  not  care  for  ill  will,  sir. 
The  man  is  very  mean-spirited  who 
dares  not  do  a  great  public  good  in 
spite  either  of  ill  will  or  opposition; 
and,  if  any  opposition  arises,  I  will 
soon  trample  it  down.' 

*  Still  calumny  is  not  very  plea- 
sant to  bear.' 

*  As  to  both  flattery  and  calumny, 
Mr.  Fothergill,  I  agree  with  PoU- 
tiano's  famous  dictum;  they  cannot 
raise  or  deject  me,  any  more  than 
the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  my 
shadow  by  the  sun  could  make  me 
think  myself  a  taller  or  a  less  man 
than  I  am.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  was  called  out  of 
the  room  soon  afterwards;  and 
Fothergill  continued  on  the  same 
subject  to  Miss  Oliphant: 

'  I  am  afraid  this  is  really  rather 
a  foolish  business  your  uncle  is  en- 
gaged in.' 

'  Foolish !  I  thought  you  told  my 
uncle  it  was  a  very  good  work.*j 

*  So  I  did,  and  so  it  is ;  only  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  doing  it  all  at 
once,  as  he  is  doing  it.' 

'  But  how  should  it  be  done  ?  * 
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*  Little  by  little ;  the  world  is  a 
nanghtj  boy  and  will  only  take  its 
physic  after  a  great  deal  of  coaxing, 
and  with  a  big  spoonftd  of  syrup  to 
each  drop  of  Uie  medicine.' 

*  Yes  ;  tact — tact  and  manage- 
ment are  necessary  if  yon  wish  to 
carry  a  point/  said  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
*Bnt,  poor  Mr.  Oliphant!  I  fear 
be  will  never  have  either;  and  I 
cannot  understand  what  he  wishes 
with  his  alterations,  when  things  are 
so  pleasant.' 

*  Ay,  the  world  is  pleasant 
enoagh — ^for  persons  of  forhme  and 
position,'  answered  Fothergill  with 
ill-disguised  satire. 

*  Well,  I  am  altogether  with  my 
uncle,'  said  Kate  proudly;  'when  a 
thing  is  right,  do  it  and  do  it  at 
once.  And  I  think  the  former  re- 
sidents here  have  not  tried  to  make 
these  improvements  even  little  by 
little.' 

*  No,  faith ;  more  to  our  shame,' 
replied  William:  *but  I  like  your 
uncle  much  and  should  be  very 
sorry  if  he  became  unpopular.' 

When  he  took  his  leave,  instead 
of  going  home  he  lighted  a  cigar 
and  paced  about  for  an  hour  on  the 
road  in  sight  of  the  Hall.  *  I  shall 
have  my  rose,  shall  I  ?'  he  thought 
triumphantly : '  but  that  was  an  un- 


lucky hint  of  mine  about  the  old  do- 
tard's magnificent  midden-poking. 
Her  eyes  fairly  blazed  in  her  scorn 
of  my  doctrine  of  expediency.  I 
wonder  now  what  business  I  had  to 
be  advising  them  for  their  good, 
when  all  they  want  is  praise. 
Honest  advice  —  ay,  a  pretty  fool's 
gift  to  his  friends !  It  is  Uke  carving 
wood  with  the  back  of  a  jackalegs 
knife,  is  honest  advice  ;  one  makes 
no  impression  on  the  block  and  cuts 
oneself:  I'll  forswear  it  for  the 
future.  It  is  confoundedly  unplea- 
sant, though,  having  to  fool  the 
good  old  fellow  to  the  top  of  his 
bent ;  but  it's  plainly  the  only  way 
to  keep  in  with  her ;  and  I  think  I 
mended  the  matter  by  that  protesta- 
tion about  infinite  affection,  <&c.  for 
her  uncle :  that  must  have  been 
touching  from  me. — Well,  she  is  a 
splendid  creature,  but  I  am  scarcelv 
in  love  yet,  thank  heaven,  and  I  will 
take  care  not  to  be  till  I  see  how  I 
stand  with  her.  As  Mrs.  Oliphant 
says,  the  world  is  not  a  bad  place 
at  all  if  one  does  not  spoil  ili  by 
having  too  much  feeling ;  but  that  is 
the  deuce. — I  wonder  which  is  her 
window.'  And  so  moralising,  our 
firiend  took  his  way  homewards 
when  he  had  finished  his  cigar. 
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A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  SERVICE. 


ris  Sunday.  We  are  in  the 
familiar  lecture  room  of  the 
Polytechnic  (the  small  one),  where 
the  portly  gentleman  makes  dark 
science    lucid,    and    where    other 

*  entertainers '  strive  laudably  to  get 
&me  within  their  grasp.  We  have 
the  identical  stretched  white  sheet 
before  us,  on  which  their  phantasma- 
fforias  have  disported ;  we  have  the 
identical  red  curtains  decking  it, 
from  which  they  have  discharged 
their  smiles  and  bowings  ;  we  have 
the  identical  foot-lights  lighted  that 
have  made  their  borrowed  cheek- 
bloom  natural,  and  thrown  arch- 
ness into  glances  that  would  other- 
wise have  fallen  tame.  There  is  the 
joy-exciting  sheet;  there  are  the  dim 
red  curtains;  here,  within  a  foot- 
thrust,  are  the  glowing  tin-backed 
lamps. 

Is  there  anything  more?  Yes. 
There  is  a  black  board,  on  which  is 
chalked  where  to  find  the  lessons 
for  the  day,  and  the  collect,  and  the 
text ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  carved 
oak  table,  with  a  large  prayer-book 
and  Bible  on  it,  and  by  its  side  a 
simple  cane-bottomed  chair;  but 
with  these  few  items  the  catalogue 
is  done.  About  forty  deaf  and 
dumb  are  here,  though,  apparently 
quite  content.  More  keep  arriving, 
too,  with  no  eflfbrt  to  stop  the  shuf- 
fling of  their  feet  (since  to  them- 
selves it  has  no  noise,  and  to  others 
no  annoyance),  and  with  no  head 
turned  when  we  (and  only  we !) 
hear  the  swinging  of  the  door. 
Among  them  are  old  men  and 
children,  young  men  and  maidens ; 
and  when  they  are  seated  and  look 
around  for  their  acquaintances,  their 
faces  light  up  on  recognition,  and 
their  fingers  begin  a  rapid  speech. 
They  might  be  members  of  Par- 
liament or  committee  people — ^all 
things  are  with  them  so  literally 

*  motions,'  and  there  is  such  a  per- 
petual *  show  of  hands.'     It  is  droll, 


too,  to  see  their  manual  conversa- 
tions going  on,  quite  unconcemedlv, 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  To 
718  they  might  be  'proposing'  (and 
'accepting'  instead  of  'seconding') 
in  Sanscrit  or  old  Greek,  so  utterly 
incomprehensible  are  their  swiu 
manipulations ;  but  every  one  else, 
behind  and  foremost,  can  disentangle 
every  word !  And  yet  if  these  *  dis- 
tinguished (or,  at  any  rate,  distinct) 
movers  '  got  up  into  a  dark  comer, 
they  would  be  dumb  twice-stricken, 
for  they  could  not  see !  They  miut 
have  the  light  shine  upon  them,  and 
let  their  actions  be  seen  before  men. 
They  are  bound  to  be  'public 
speakers,'  (would  a  sentence  exe- 
cuted on  little  fingers  only,  amount 
to  whispering,  we  wonder  ?)  though 
— and  that  is  so  much,  happily — ^not 
one  of  them  resorts  to  a  hum  and 
ha.  New-comers,  however,  passing 
along  the  narrow  clearing  to  get  to 
their  own  form,  may  blot  a  word 
out  for  them.  They  have  that 
difficulty.  And  so  we  see  them 
craning  their  necks,  and  throwing 
aside  their  hands,  and  in  that  waj 
saving  the  cutting  of  the  thread  of 
their  discourse  ;  but  all  the  moving 
hands  at  last  drop  down  tranquilly. 
There  is  mute  attention  (only  too 
literally)  by  all  eyes  being  turned 
to  one  spot,  for  the  minister  for 
the  day  is  stepping  from  behind 
the  red  curtain,  and  walking  across 
the  platform  to  his  simple  table- 
desk. 

The  regularly  appointed  clergy- 
man is  a  '  speaking  person  '  (as  the 
deaf  and  dumb  call  noiisautres),  but, 
as  if  to  intensify  the  interest  of  to- 
day, he  has  gone  to  be  interpreter  at 
a  deaf  and' dumb  wedding,  and  this 
lay-preacher  who  is  here  to  take 
his  place  has  never  heard  a  sound 
nor  uttered  one,  and  is  as  deaf  and 
as  dumb  as  are  all  his  congregation. 
This  makes  no  alteration  whatever 
in  the  manner  of^he  service.    The 
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chaplain  would  have  to  be  voiceless 
here,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
wants  of  his  people,  and  onr  present 
firiend  can  do  no  more.  The  other 
woold  have  worn  his  professional 
gown  and  bands,  this  has  none ;  but 
neither  needs  he  any.  There  is  a 
dignity  about  him,  an  earnestness, 
a  solemnity,  that  want  no  silk  to 
be  made  effective,  and  that  come 
straight  from  his  own  poor  im- 
prisoned soul.  He  has  to  act  every- 
thing, as  it  were  (since  the  system  he 
uses  is  a  mixture  of  the  spelling  with 
our  old  child-learnt  dumb  alphabet, 
and  the  representation  of  words, 
and  even  phrases,  by  expressive 
signs),  and  he  is  so  moved  by  the 
poetiy  of  the  thoughts  he  is  com- 
municating, his  head,  and  arms, 
and  whole  body  are  idealised  by  ii^ 
and  he  is  a  picture  in  every  attitude 
that  he  assumes.  No  Oriental  could 
give  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  more 
delight.  He  is  elevating  his  hands 
now  to  Heaven  in  close  appeal ;  and 
now  he  has  no  hope  left  of  mercy, 
and  stands  there  abased.  He  is 
resignation,  alarm,  hope,  and  tender 
love;  he  is  gratitude,  humiliation, 
anger,  rapture;  he  turns  from  adora- 
tion to  hate,  from  joy  to  despair ;  he 
supplicates,  he  mourns,  he  worships, 
he  disdains,  and  all  with  the  swift- 
ness and  beaui^  of  a  man  with  a 
fidry  gift.  All  the  congregation 
are  standing  with  him  for  a  prayer 
(they  cannot  kneel,  nor  yet  bow 
their  heads,  nor  do  anything  that 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  their 
eyes),  and  his  fingers  are  making 
incessant  movements  —  rapidly, 
magically,  madly — and  are  adding 
to  his  expression  considerably  more. 
His  arms  are  out,  in,  up,  down ; 
forward,  behind,  to  the  left,  to  the 
right ;  his  thumbs  are  together, 
apart,  making  emphasis,  upraised  ; 
bis  palms  slide  rapidly  by  one 
another,  his  little  fingers  hook ;  he 
points,  he  touches,  he  makes  rings 
and  fists ;  his  fingers  go  over,  under, 
through,  on;  and  they  twirl,  and 
iwist,  and  clasp,   and  throw    one 


another  away,  without  a  moment's 
pause.  Then  his  whole  pose  again 
is  trust; ;  and  then  he  triumphs,  and 
then  he  complains,  and  then  ecsta^ 
carries  him  completely  away.  He 
has  scarcely  entreated  before  he 
confesses  he  has  no  right  to  entreat ; 
he  has  scarcely  sunk  under  his 
afflictions  before  he  declares  he  has 
received  the  strength  to  battle  with 
them,  and  he  is  a  new  man,  erect. 
He  shows  faith,  and  subtnission,  and 
abhorrence,  and  rage ;  he  yields,  he 
questions,  he  admits  he  is  unfit ;  he 
is  tranquil,  and  then  vehement ;  he 
adores,  and  then  he  scorns ;  and 
then,  suddenly,  his  arms  drop  by 
his  side  lifeless,  and  he  is  a  picture 
still,  but  this  time  of  nothing  but  a 
light-bearded,  long-coated,  intelli- 
gent-&ced  man. 

The  congregation  sit.  It  is  the 
time  for  the  reading  of  the  psalm, 
and  they  consult  t£e  black  board 
and  their  Bibles,  and  turn  to  the 
appointed  page.  Their  preacher 
stretches  out  his  arms  to  caU  them  to 
attention,  and  when  he  sees  they  are 
aU  heeding  him,  begins  his  quick 
gesturing  again.  The  psalm  has  been 
found  by  us,  too,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, with  ihe  preacher's  nimble- 
ness,  and  use,  and  genius,  to  keep 
up  with  him ;  and,  the  clue  once 
gone,  there  is  no  regaining  it,  and 
we  can  once  more  do  nothing  but  be 
all-absorbed  and  look.  As  may  be 
expected,  there  is  more  beauty  for 
us  to  see  still.  With  the  grand 
words  of  the  Psalmist  come  grander 
actions,  and  we  might  be  in  the 
East,  with  a  type  before  us  of  all 
the  fire  and  imagery  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  Our  eloquent  mute  bows  his 
head,  moves  his  hands  above  it,  as 
if  the  waves  were  fiercely  surging 
there ;  lays  his  breast  for  the  storm 
to  touch  it ;  wrestles  with  his  foes  ; 
bids  them  strike  him ;  thrusts  them 
back  ;  pleads  for  help ;  exults  when 
it  is  given;  is  borne  down  when  it 
does  not  come.  He  shows  the  wind 
with  its  wild  rush ;  the  billows  as 
they  heaive ;  the  ^njtr^f  P^  heaven 
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descending ;  the  peace  that  follows : 
the  obedience  that  takes  it  all  for 
good.  And  through  all  of  it,  there 
is  no  moment's  stay  in  the  passion 
(almost)  of  his  finger-speech.  He 
is  still  making  up  the  sum  of  the 
sublime  words  he  is  rendering,  with 
all  the  velociiy  of  before,  ffis  con- 
gregation keep  their  eyes  on  him 
intent.  He  scarcely  looks  at  his 
book,  except  now  and  then  to  lay 
one  of  his  charmed  fingers  upon  it 
(to  remind  himself,  apparently,  of 
how  far  he  has  gone),  or  to  hur- 
riedly torn  the  page.  He  seems  to 
know  all  that  is  coming  by  heart, 
and  to  feel  it  as  though  it  were  his 
very  life.  He  is  on  the  mountains 
with  the  sacred  bard ;  he  is  beside 
the  waters  ;  he  treads  the  pasture  ; 
he  scents  the  flowers ;  he  feels  the 
thorny  way.  To  him  the  fountains 
are  again  opened  ;  he  tells  of  their 
leaping  in  the  sun,  of  the  dark 
shades  away  from  them,  of  the  Bock 
of  his  heart,  of  the  confusion  of  his 
adversaries  crowding  aroxmd.  He 
is  a  Gamaliel,  an  Isaiah,  a  Job, 
a  Jonah ;  and  Israelitish  youths  are 
in  procession  near  him,  and  he  sees 
the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  rise.  He 
is  hope  again,  with  his  face  radiant ; 
he  is  endurance,  with  his  head  bent 
low ;  he  is  victory,  with  his  hands 
up  like  a  crown ;  he  is  a  captive, 
with  his  body  chafing  under  heavy 
chains.  His  arms  open  to  receive 
sweet  messengers ;  his  arms  are 
clasped  upon  his  breast  with  joy 
that  they  are  come ;  he  points  up, 
with  the  sign  that  means  the  Ruler ; 
he  points  to  the  nail-marks  in  his 
palms  that  are  the  sign  for  Jesus 
Christ.  He  flings  away  his  hands, 
to  imply  disdam;  he  joins  them 
tight,  to  signify  accord ;  he  spreads 
them  wide,  to  show  universal  reach- 
ing ;  he  gently  waves  them  to  denote 
the  shaking  of  the  earth.  Long  be- 
fore we  are  weary  of  watching  him, 
he  has  figured  all  this,  and  more, 
and  he  has  stood  in  cedar  groves, 
and  by  flocks  feeding,  and  he  has 
drunk  in  the  colours  of  a  Sjrrian 


sunset,  and  melted  under  the  terrors 
of  a  desert  blaze ;  and  then  the  last 
verse  of  the  psalm  is  finished,  and 
his  arms  are  again  by  his  sides 
drooping,  and  his  congregation  have 
once  more  in  a  mass  risen  to  their 
feet. 

He  is  leading  them  to  prayer 
again.  He  has  changed  his  one 
book  for  the  other,  has  opened  it, 
lighted  upon  his  place,  and  recom-  I 
menced  his  whirl  of  interpretation.  ^ 
Letter  succeeds  letter,  picture  fol- 
lows instantly  upon  picture,  aspect, 
attitude,  expression,  poee.  There  is 
one,  there  is  the  other,  there  are 
all :  and  then  the  prayer  is  over, 
and  he  points  to  the  black  board 
for  the  lesson,  interprets  that  (the 
people  again  sitting  for  it),  signs  to 
them  to  stand  for  the  Collect,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  his  (necessarily) 
shortened  form  of  church  service  is 
done.  It  is  now  the  time  for  the 
sermon,  and  in  this  is  the  marvel- 
lous power  of  this  physical  lan- 
guage still .  more  displayed.  As 
the  preacher,  of  course,  is  full  of 
his  own  thoughts,  a  different  set 
of  phrases  clothes  them,  and  a 
diflerent  set  of  symbols  is  needed 
to  make  them  known.  He  cannot 
be  more  rapid — one  would  think  he 
must  be  panting  now,  ready  to  throw 
himself  prostrate  upon  the  floor, — 
he  cannot  be  more  picturesque,  but 
he  is  (or  we  flancy  he  is)  more 
homely,  and  it  seems  that  he  has 
left  poetry,  as  it  were,  and  is  mani- 
pulating to  us  now  in  prose.  He 
appears  to  saw,  cut,  screw,  fold, 
pat,  mix,  knock,  fondle;  to  hang 
himself,  cut  his  head  off,  pull  h£ 
beard,  pluck  out  his  heart,  re- 
cover, smile,  assure  every  one  he  is 
not  hurt,  blow  bubbles,  and  draw 
ropes.  He  appears  to  tie,  twisty 
twirl,  rub,  wring,  iron,  make  pies 
and  puddings,  hold  them  up  to  be 
admired,  congratulate  himself  that 
they  have  turned  out  so  well.  There 
is  danger  (it  seems  to  us)  of  a 
wreck ;  he  sees  the  peril,  cheers  on 
the  men,  throws<-a  ropei  to   them. 
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rejoices  that  they  see  it,  haals  it  in, 
comforts  ns  that  it  is  comiiig,  hauls 
in  still  more,  and  hauls  and  hauls 
again,  and  then  snaps  off  the  simile, 
and  is  as  precipitate  over  something 
else.  He  might  he  a  necromancer, 
making  pastime  of  occult  science. 
He  throws  a  hall  and  catches  it; 
taps  himself  upon  the  chest ;  defies, 
vanquishes,  shrinks,  expands ;  pulls 
a  hair  out  of  his  mouth ;  conjures  ; 
throws  up  a  hall  again ;  throws  up 
three  or  four ;  pulls  more  hairs ; 
turns  supposed  handles  somewhere 
about  his  ribs ;  shakes  his  hands ; 
smoothes  them  ;  acts  '  Nonsense ! 
pooh ! presto!  gone!* — climbs, sinks; 
lifts  up  his  thumbs,  lowers  them ; 
strikes  his  fore-finger,  his  second, 
his  third,  his  fourth ;  knocks  toge- 
ther his  palms;  blows;  opens  his 
mouth,  and  shuts  it;  strikes  his 
forehead,  his  nose,  his  chin;  and 
yet  never  once  is  a  buffoon,  or 
crosses  the  line  beyond  which  is 
contempt.  His  emphasis  is  sur- 
prising. He  lays  his  two  hands  to 
beat  down  the  air,  and  does  it  as  if 
no  one  could  deny  the  end ;  he  re- 
turns to  his  velocity  of  fingering, 
and  then  presses  down  the  air  again ; 
he  is  busy  above  his  head,  and  to- 
wards his  feet,  and  among  his  puz- 
zlement of  long  and  little  fingers ; 
and  then  is  pressing  out  his  out- 
stretched hands  convincingly  once 
more.  His  joints  seem  multiplied 
in  his  miraculous  celerity,  and  we 
grow  giddy  with  looking  at  his 
energy  and  despatch.  There  has 
been  no  break  in  his  movements, 
let  it  be  remembered.  No  Litany 
has  changed  the  order,  with  the 
congregation  joining  in  response. 
No  grand  old  hymn  has  woven 
every  one  into  hannony,  and  made 
but  a  single  soul  out  of  all  those 
here  assembled,  with  the  beauty 
of  its  sacred  chords.  The  preacher 
has  had  to  go  on  and  on,  with  no 
comma  but  those  his  supple  hands 
have  marked,  and  with  his  whole 
labour  almost  one  long  continuous 
I^irase.     No  words  can  successfully 


paint  his  intricate  action;  no  pen 
can  describe  his  entanglings,  his  in- 
volutions, his  perplexing  and  pliant 
skill. 

He  is  so  expert,  so  facile,  so 
swift,  so  fleet,  he  fills  us  with  ever- 
increasing  wonder,  and  forces  us  to 
think  it  is  we  who  are  imperfect, 
and  not  he  who  leaves  us  so  deeply 
impressed.  He  speaks  a  different 
language  to  what  we  do;  that  is 
what  we  come  to  think.  We  can- 
not feel  that  he  has  no  language  at 
all.  What  is  this  marvellous  fluency 
of  his,  this  pictured  eloquence,  that 
we  should  feel  pity  for  it  as  an  in- 
firmity, simply  because  it  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  understand  !  If  a 
man  speaks  French  (when  that  lan- 
guage is  a  blank  to  us),  do  we 
think  he  lies  under  such  a  dreadful 
ban  ?  It  is  true  his  fervour  is  lost 
upon  us,  that  we  cannot  be  con- 
vinced by  his  vehemence ;  but  we 
know  it  is  simply  that  his  words 
are  of  one  sort  and  ours  of  another, 
and  that  each  is  puzzled  because 
each  has  not  the  other's  key.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  grown 
into  thinking  now.  Voice  is  useless 
here;  sound  has  no  vogue;  our 
speech  is  dying  out ;  and  die  it  may, 
since  there  is  no  longer  any  purpose 
for  it.  But  how,  then,  shall  we  ask 
what  we  want  to  know  ?  How 
shall  we  get  at  the  hearts  of  these 
people,  and  show  them  what  is 
beating  in  our  own  ?  Ah  !  it  is  there 
where  we  are  at  fault !  It  is  there 
where  we  feel  our  inferiority,  and 
not  these  people's,  whom  we  have 
looked  upon  as  deficient  because 
they  are  deaf  and  dumb !  Would 
our  fingers  work  the  magic  of  this 
preacher's  we  have  come  to  see? 
Have  we  this  accomplishment  he  is 
so  perfect  in,  and  with  which  he  is 
able  to  move  so  many  souls  ?  No ; 
and  so,  tongue-tied  and,  for  the 
moment,  humbled,  we  leave  our 
seats  now  every  one  else  is  leaving 
them,  and  prepare  thoughtfully  to 
go  away. 

As  we  step  with  the  ti£ 
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stairs,  we  see  that  deaf  and  dumb 
chnrch-goers  are  precisely  like 
clmrcli-goers  who  can  speak.  Thej 
shake  hands,  thej  bow  ceremo- 
niously, they  go  up  cordially  to 
familiar  friends.  Here  are  young 
ladies  in  chignons  and  silk  dresses, 
and  with  feathers  in  their  hats; 
and  here  are  smart  young  men 
anxious  to  get  to  them,  and  being 
received  with  undoubtedly  favour- 
able smiles.  Here  are  poorer  girls, 
in  merino,  and  less  modish  coiffures^ 
who  are,  for  all  that,  comely,  and 
in  the  glory  of  their  Httlo  'poBse  of 
aspirants  too.  Here  are  cheeks  that 
are  wrinkled,  and  cheeks  that  have 
satisfactory  dimples.  Here  are  coats 
whose  gloss  and  fit  [are  unexcep- 
tionable ;  and  one,  just  at  hand 
here,  with  a  large  tatter  of  it  held 
on  by  a  pin;  and  groups  form  of 
all  sorts  of  figures,  and,  with  eaeer 
hands  and  fingers,  there  is  a  quick 
interchange  of  the  week's  news. 
We  do  not  notice,  of  course,  the 
grace  and  delicacy  in  the  move- 
ments now  before  us  that  were  in 
the  lay  preacher's,  and  that  had  such 
a  charm.  Refinement  i»  refine- 
ment, and  when  a  man  can  teach 
himself  Latin,  and  Greek  enough  to 
read  freely  in  the  New  Testament 
(as  we  were  told  this  man  had 
done),  he  cannot  be  quite  as  ordi- 
nary men,  but  must  possess  some- 
thing that  will  make  itself  manifest 
in  idl  he  does.  We  see  perhaps 
more  gesticulation  than  we  like; 
more  of  the  exuberant  posturing 
generally  associated  with  persons  of 
undeveloped  brain;  but  when  we 
remember  that  *  deeds  not  words  ' 
nrmst  be  these  people's  motto,  that 
*  action,  action,  action '  is  their  (yiihj 
oratory,  and  not  an  oration's  help, 
we  see  the  cause  of  this,  and  no 
longer  feel  displeased.  We  re- 
member, besides,  that  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  speak  a  foreign  language, 
and    that     any    foreign    language 


seems  uncouth  and  gibberish  to  us 
when  we  hear  it  spoken,  and  when 
our  own  ignorance  of  it  compels  us 
simply  to  stand  the  while  wonder- 
ing by.  And  we  remember  that  in 
this  case  we  have  not  even  tone  and 
rhythm  to  be  of  some  interest  to 
us,  but  are  precisely  as  we  should 
be  if  we  were  looking  at  a  platform 
of  demonstrative  speakers  through 
a  thick  pane  of  glass.  We  should 
think  actors  and  spectators  veiy 
silly,  and  the  vision  very  tame.  But 
it  is  different  where  movement  is 
all,  and  not  a  supplement.  Yoluninia 
tells  Coriolanus,  when  she  urges 
him  to  speak,  bonnet  in  hand,  to 
the  Romans,  his  knees  '  bussing  the  i 
stones,'  that  \ 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  \ 
ignorant  | 

More  learned  thsui  their  ears.  I 

And  standing  thus  amidst  the  deaf 
and  dumb  we  see  her  wisdom.  We 
think,  too,  that  all  these  Hps  moving 
now  so  aimlessly,  were  bent  over 
eagerly  by  mothers  once.  Prattle 
was  looked  for  from  them  that  should 
tell  the  love,  spoken  only,  as  yet,  by 
glances  out  of  little  tender  eyes. 
And  when  we  think  how  drearily 
must  have  sunk  the  mothers'  hearte 
when  they  knew  the  pretty  baby- 
words  would  never  come,  when  they 
knew  their  own  luUabys  and  croon- 
ings  n&^er  would  be  heard,  we  are 
thankfal  there  is  a  language  that 
can  take  the  place  of  sound,  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  that  language 
to  be  taught.  We  are  only  sorry 
that  as  so  many  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  found  among  the  very 
poor,  there  must  be  very  many  who 
will  never  have  the  chance  to  learn. 
Education  cannot  be  had  in  this 
country  by  all  classes  without  help, 
and  there  is  no  government  grant, 
as  yet,  for  scholars  who  cannot  use 
a  vocal  A,  B,  C.  But  the  right  can 
never  be  hindered  long.  No  doubt 
this,  with  other  things,  will  go 
properly  enough — ^in  time. 
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PREFATORY. 


ris  not  a  matter  upon  which  the 
British  public  can  be  congratu- 
lated that  the  ignorance  stiU  pre- 
Tailing  in  this  country  as  to  the 
character  of  the  brightest  jewel  of 
the  British  Crown  is  almost  as  be- 
nig^htedlj  dark  as  it  was  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon  tried  to 
fix  that  gem  in^e  diadem  of  Qreece. 
We  have,  undoubtedly,  made  vast 
strides  in  the  path  of  civilisation 
during  the  many  centuries  interven- 
ing between  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Grreat  and  that  of  our  gracious 
Queen  Victoria.  In  science  and 
the  useful  arts  there  has  been  ma- 
terial improvement.  We  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  a  great  many 
things  than  ever  came  within  the 
knowledge,  or  was  shadowed  forth 
in  the  wildest  visions,  of  the  wisest 
philosophers  of  Greece.  And  if  we 
cannot  say  quite  as  much  for  the 
arts  ornamental, — if  the  statues  re- 
cently erected  in  our  metropolis  do 
not  excel  those  of  Phidias, — if  Mr. 
Frith's  last  picture  is  not  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  the  greatest  effort 
of  Apelles, — and  if  Mr.  Boucicault's 
'  dramas '  are  not,  in  point  of  language 
andconstruction,quite  as  powerful  as 
tiie  works  of  Euripides,  we  can,  at 
least,  &11  back  upon  our  useful  in- 
ventions and  improvements  —  our 
electric-telegraph,  railway  travel- 
ling, gas,  kerosine  oil,  constitutional 
government,  parish  unions,  and  di- 
vorce courts,  and  point,  iiiumph- 
ajitly,to  those  irre&agable  evidences 
of  the  progress  we  have  made.  In 
geography  above  all  have  we  ad- 
vanced. Whereas  to  the  educated 
Grecian  of  the  palmiest  days  of 
Greece,  the  world  was  a  flat  surface, 
over  the  edge  of  which  (if  you  could 
find  it)  you  might  enjoy  the  luxury 
oC  taHng  a  header  into  space,  we 


know  that  the  planet  we  inhabit 
is  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  as  an 
orange  (vide  Elementary  Geogra- 
phies) at  the  poles.  Further,  we 
know  of  the  existence  of  vast  conti- 
nents and  small  islands,  wide  oceans 
and  land-locked  seas,  which  were 
wholly  excluded  from  the  Atlases 
of  the  ancients.  We  believe  that 
we  have  discovered  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  (though  what  we  are  to 
do  with  the  sources  when  we  find 
them  is  not  yet  made  clear  to  the 
majority  of  us).  Dr.  Livingstone, 
if  he  ever  returns  (and  we  earnestly 
pray  that  he  may)  will,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  present  expedition,  add 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  about 
Central  Africa;  and,  if  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  North-west 
Passage,  we  hope  some  day  to  find 
out  that  route  which  is  to  be  so 
eminently  useftd  when  we  know  it, 
but  which  hitherto  has  only  resulted 
in  the  expenditure  of  much  money, 
and,  what  is  more  to  be  regretted, 
the  expenditure  of  the  valuable 
lives  of  some  of  our  hardy  Arctic 
explorers.  Yes,  we  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  geography  of 
this  planet  than  was  ever  known 
before ;  but  about  India  (the 
brightest  jewel,  &c.)  there  are  yet 
many  of  us,  even  in  civilised  and 
highly  cultured  England,  who  are 
little  less  ignorant  than  were  the 
Grecians  of  that  early  period  when 
Alexander  met  Porus  on  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  and  when,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  the  hardy 
veterans  of  Macedon  carved  their 
way  from  the  north-west  frontier 
nearly  to  the  site  whereon  now 
stands  Calcutta.  In  spite  of  weekly 
mails,  telegraphic  communication, 
and  the  enormous  interestthat  India 
should  have  for  England,  the  ma- 
jority of  us  know  as  litt' 
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that  vast  land  as  we  do  aboat  the 
interior  economy  of  the  moon.  We 
have  a  yagae  idea  that  it  is  rather 
a  large  place,  rather  a  hot  place, 
and  rather  a  good  place  for  making 
money  in ;  but  beyond  a  hazy  con- 
ception of  its  area,  temperature, 
and  commercial  importance,  we  do 
not  go.  Excepting  some  of  those 
who  have  been  in  India — the  few 
who  have  crammed  for  the  civil 
service  of  that  country — and  the 
small  number  who  have  given  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  the  subject, 
how  many  are  there  who  could,  in 
any  sort,  describe  the  territorial 
divisions  of  India,  or  detail  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  the  many 
peoples  between  Peshawur  and  Cape 
Comorin  ?  And  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indian  and  Anglo- 
Indian  are  known  is  yet  smaller. 
The  B.P.  is  satisfied  that  the  lascar, 
who  is  to  be  met  sweeping  a  cross- 
ing, or  selling  matches  in  our 
streets,  is  the  prototype  equally  of 
the  powerful  and  manly  Punjabee 
and  the  effeminate  inhabitant  of 
Bengal;  and  the  Anglo- Indian  is 
generally  believed  to  be  a  luxurious 
idler,  whose  life  is  spent  in  hookah- 
smoking,  servant-scolding,  tiflSn- 
eating,  sangaree-drinking,  and  the 
collection  of  those  lacs  of  rupees 
which  Providence  (kinder  to  the 
Anglo-Indian  than  to  others)  pours 
upon  him  without  any  effort  made 
on  his  part  to  secure  them. 

Had  the  Indian  Empire,  with  its 
untold  commercial  wealth,  its  im- 
mense area,  and  its  two  hundred 
millions  or  so  of  population,  come 
to  us  by  one  great  cmi^  de  main, 
the  general  interest  about  so  valu- 
able an  addition  to  our  possessions 
could  not  but  have  been  excited ; 
but  this  was  not  the  mode  by  which 
the  British  flag  was  raised  over  the 
kingdoms  once  ruled  by  Mogul, 
Bajah,  and  Nuwaub.  From  genera- 
tion to  generation,  almost  continu- 
ously, from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
down  to  the   year  of  grace  1855, 


our  Indian  Empire  has  grown,  by 
a  steady  process  of  accretion.  A 
province  annexed  here — ^a  kingdom 
conquered  there.  Now  some  new 
acquisition  gained  by  diplomacy — 
and  anon  some  further  acquirement 
won  by  treaty — a  splendid  empire 
has  grown,  marvellously  as  did  the 
giant  beanstalk,  out  of  a  small 
patch  of  land  granted  to  a  company 
of  merchants  :  and  that  empire  we 
now  call  British  India.  On  but  few  , 
occasions  has  there  been  a  check  to  i 
our  progress  or  anxiety  as  to  our 
supremacy  in  the  East.  When 
Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix  succes- 
sively threatened  to  oust  ns  from 
Madras:  when  Suraj-00-dowla,  the 
Nuwaub  Nazim  of  Bengal,  seized 
our  stronghold.  Fort- William,  in  ! 
Bengal,  and  drove  to  their  ships  in 
the  Hooghly  those  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape ;  and,  in  our 
own  day,  when  a  pampered  native  ' 
army  attempted  to  strike  down  that  : 
flag  under  which  it  had  heretofore  ' 
fought  and  bled,  England  has  had  1 
cause  to  tremble.  But  the  treaty  ' 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  undid  the  evil 
Labourdonnais  had  done  us.  Clive, 
the  civilian  soldier,  carried  our  arms 
triumphantly  over  the  fields  where 
the  French  and  Suraj-00-dowla  dis- 
puted empire  with  us ;  and  Clyde, 
Havelock,  Outram,  Rose  and  Napier 
brought  England  through  the  ter- 
rible crisis  of  1857-8.  The  danger 
on  these  occasions,  rudely  as  it  may 
have  menaced  us,  was  afar  off  even 
when  it  was  greatest.  Moreover, 
except  in  1857-8,  it  was  overcome 
without  any  serious  call  upon  Eng- 
land's strength  and  resources ;  and 
it  is  not  wholly  unnatural  that  a 
danger,  barely  recognised  while  in 
existence,  should  not  be  long  borne 
in  mind  when  it  had  ceased  to  be 
of  any  immediate  importance.  The 
great  majority  of  the  British  public 
have  grown  up  in  the  belief  that 
India  belongs  to  us  :  that  we  intend 
to  keep  it,  and  that  it  is  a  good 
country  to  have  because  we  get  from 
it  tea,  sugar,  hides,  cashmere  shawls. 
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Ac.,  and  export  to  it  piece-goods, 
grej  sbirtiiigs,  and  a  large  namber 
of  promising  younger  sons  who 
ooold  not  be  otherwise  provided  for ; 
and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Whether  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  in  ordinary  society,  the  subject 
of  India  is  one  which,  few  being  suffi- 
ciently conyersant  with  it,  is  to  the 
mass  uninteresting  to  the  verge  of 
boredom.  But  there  are  signs  that 
this  state  of  things  is  not  always  to 
continue.  Within  no  very  long 
period  there  have  appeared  works 
npoD  Indian  Administration  and 
social  life  which  have  done  much  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Notable  among  these  are  Major 
Chesney's  very  able  volume,  and 
the  series  of  papers  by  a  *  Competi- 
tion Walla;'  but  the  subject  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  we  will  therefore  en- 
deavour to  show,  in  a  popular  shape, 
what  India  is. 

It  is  a  further  inducement  to  us 
io  take  up  this  subject  that  our 
pa])ers  may  be  useful  to  those 
able  novelists  who,  being  in  no  way 
restricted  from  describing  a  place 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
seen  it,  sometimes  select  India  as 
the  TTiise  en  scene  of  their  tales. 
There  is,  necessarily,  a  limit  to  the 
usefulness  of  an  author's  inner 
consciousness  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
jective writing.  It  is  not  even 
always  certain  that  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  geography 
of  India,  and  such  few  fc^  as  re- 
late to  the  colour  of  the  people  and 
the  degrees  of  temperature  which 
prevail  in  that  sunny  land,  will 
carry  an  imaginative  writer  through 
half  a  dozen  chapters  upon  Indian 
life  successfully.  A  vague  idea  that 
the  country  te  be  depicted  is  some- 
where in  or  near  the  tropics  may 
guarantee  the  introduction  into  the 
landscape  of  feathery  palms,  tawny 
peasante,  and  monkeys ;  but  this  is 
not  quite  enough.  Tar  exenvple 
we  may  select  a  piece  of  descriptive 
writing  which  lately  appeared  in  a 


popular  magazine,  and  which,  in  a 
well-rounded  period,  gave  te  Agra 

PATHLESS  MOUNTAINS.      Now,  to   talk 

of  Agra's  pathless  mountains  is  just 
as  much  in  keeping  with  truth  as  it 
would  be  to  speak  of  Hampstead's 
boundless  seas.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  no  paths  to  the  mounteins  at 
Agra ;  but,  then,  there  are  *  no 
mounteins  upon  which  by  any 
amount  of  human  ingenuity  paths 
could  be  made.  There  are  no 
mounteins    at    Agra,   unless    that 

*  dream  in  marble ' — the  Taj  Mehal 
— is  to  be  considered  one  (that 
having  paths,  by  the  way),  and 
the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  would  find 
his  good  Arab  steed  founder  under 
him  if  he  attempted,  riding  forth 
from  Agra,  to  reach  the  nearest  hills 
in  anything  like  one  day's  journey. 
It  may  appear  to  be  breaking  a 
butterfly  on  a  wheel  to  make  so 
much  of  this  trifling  slip,  but  we 
cite  it  as  an  example  of  many  errors 
equally  or  more  glaring,  and  we 
treat  it  somewhat  ruthlessly  because 
it  comes  from  a  telented  writer, 
who  ordinarily  devotes  much  atten- 
tion to  correctness  of  deteil. 

CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL     VIEW     OF     NORTHERN     AND 
SOUTHERN    INDIA. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  friends  of  Brown  just  pro- 
ceeding   to  India^  to  say  to  him, 

*  Oh  !  Bobinson  is  out  there,  mind 
you  remember  us  to  him  when  you 
meet  him.'  Now  Jones  may  be 
bound  for  Hydrabad,  while  Robin- 
son is  stetioned  at  Peshawur,  the 
chances  of  their  ever  meeting  being 
as  remote  as  if  one  were  in  central 
Asia,  and  the  other  in  the  Saltlake 
city.  But  the  common  acquaintances 
of  the  two  exiles  fail  to  recognise 
this  fact.  To  them  India  is  India, 
just  as  London  is  London ;  and,  as 
there  is  a  smaller  European  society 
in  the  former  than  that  to  be  found 
in  the  little  village,  they  conclude 
that  any  two  members  of  it  must, 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  come  into 
contact.  Just  as  they  fl^l  to  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  India,  many 
also  overlook  the  variations  which 
distinguish  the  climate,  natnral 
features,  and  people  of  that  country. 
To  give  to  Northern  India  the  moist 
warmth,  the  forests  of  palms,  and 
the  rank  vegetation  of  the  South  is 
as  inconsistent  with  truth  as  would 
be  the  introduction  in  a  description 
of  Siberia  of  the  sunny  sky,  the 
vineyards  and  the  clumps  of  olives 
found  in  Southern  Italy,  and  yet 
there  are  many  who  entertain  one 
stereotyped  idea  of  an  Indian  scene, 
be  it  overshadowed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistau  or  scented  by 
the  spice-kdened  zephyrs  from 
Ceylon. 

Undoubtedly  heat  is  a  universal 
feature  of  the  climate  of  the  plains 
of  India,  but  then  it  differs  in  degree 
and  duration  to  a  very  great  extent. 
In  the  south  there  is  an  equable 
temperature  which  is  never  suffi- 
ciently cool,  though  never  unbear- 
ably hot.  Here  the  seasons  can 
hardly  be  divided  into  the  three- 
cold  weather,  hot  weather,  and 
rains — which  further  north  are  the 
equivalents  (if  three  can  be  the 
equivalents  of  four)  of  our  English 
winter,  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn ;  for  there  is  no  cold  wea- 
ther, and  in  many  parts  rain  falls 
so  frequently  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
set  aside  any  particular  period  as 
peculiarly  devoted  to  wet.  The 
enjoyment  of  a  perpetual  summer, 
and  a  very  hot  one,  tempered  for 
those  near  the  coast  by  an  occasional 
cool  breeze  off  the  sea,  cannot  be 
ecstatic.  People  have  been  known 
to  get  tired  of  the  months  of  con- 
tinuous day  or  night  which  may  be 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
North  Pole.  There  are  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  long-suffering  to 
bear  with  perfect  equanimity  the 
protraction  over  two  or  three  days 
of  a  London  November  night. 
And  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  of  the  south  should 


always  survey  with  feelings  of  un-  ' 
mixed  pleasure  a  thermometer  that 
invariably  registers  the  temperature 
at  about  90**,  or  a  wet  bulb  that 
proves  the  air  he  breathes  to  be 
charged  with  995  of  moisture.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  advantages  to 
compensate  in  some  measure  for 
what  he  suffers.  He  can  wear  in 
January  the  garments  that  he 
covered  himself  with  in  June,  and 
he  can  economise  space  in  his  house 
by  omitting  fire-places  in  the  boild- 
ing  plan.  But  these  are  not  of  a 
very  solid  character,  and  barely 
atone  for  the  evil  effect  of  the 
climate  upon  his  conversation. 

It  is  a  Briton's  birth-right  to 
talk  about  the  weather.  To  bashful 
men  who  have  nothing  else  in  their  * 
conversational  budget  to  draw  upon 
the  weather  is,  as  it  were,  a  life  buoy 
clinging  to  which  they  are  saved  « 
from  smking  into  the  depths  ot 
utter  silence.  But  one  cannot  get 
much  out  of  this  topic  when  the 
weather  is  marked  by  the  very 
slightest  variations.  It  is  a  dreaiy 
truism  to  say  that  to-day  is  ho^ 
when  in  this  respect  to-day  does 
not  differ  from  the  364  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  when  it  may  be 
safely  predicated  that  the  364  days 
to  come  will  so  for  be  very  much 
the  same;  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
down  south  who  can  imike  any- 
thing out  of  this  branch  of  small 
talk  must  have  an  inventive  genius 
which  renders  him  independent 
of  it. 

In  Northern  India  the  variations 
of  temperature  and  the  changes  of 
seasons  are  more  forcibly  marked. 
In  the  Punjaub  the  cold  weather 
lasts  from  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  ApriL  For 
some  months  of  this  season,al  though 
one  is  still  reminded  that  there  is  a 
sun  overhead,  the  mercury  stands 
at  40**  to  70**  in  the  day,  and  not 
unfrequently  fSgJls  below  the  freezing 
point  during  the  night.  Woollen 
clothes,  broad-cloth,  and  overcoats 
are  worn;   the  British  soldier  is 
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paraded  in   sbeep-skin  wrappers ; 
the   native  haddles  Idmself  in  his 
rezai  (a  sort  of  coverlet  which  with 
its  padding  of  cotton  and  external 
<>oating  of   dirt  is  an  armour  of 
proof  i^inst  the  cold  air),  and  the 
Anglo-Lidian  sits  over  a  good  wood 
fire,    and  drinks  hot  brandy-and- 
water  withont  distressing  himself. 
May  is  nncomfortably  warm.     But 
from  June  until  the  rains  set  in  the 
Panjaubee  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
which  the  Englishman  of  England 
can  have  no  fitting  conception  un- 
less be  spends  a  day  or  two  in  a 
baker's  oven,  or  a  July  evening  in 
the  saloon  of  the  Alhambra.     The 
ooontry    around    is    parched    and 
barren  as  the  Sahara ;  not  a  blade 
of  grass  is  to  be  seen  throughout 
the   land,   save    the  few    patches 
which,  as  croquet  grounds  or  gar- 
dens, have  some  degree  of  verdure 
retained  in  them  by  constant  irriga- 
tion.    The  srm  above  seems  to  be  a 
ball  of  fire,  a  haze  of  hot  gas  rises 
£roni  the  earth,  and  from  the  west 
blows     a     scorching     wind,     the 
sirocco  of  that  cuisine  de  diable  the 
Daodpore  desert,  which  comes  upon 
•eveiy  object,  animate  and  inanimate, 
with  all  the  effect  of  the  blast  of  a 
inrnaoe.     Without  artificial  appli- 
:ances  for  cooling  a  house,  the  tem- 
perature indoors  at  this  time  runs 
up  to  about  I  lo^,  and  there  is  little 
•difference  in  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer day  or  night.     What  it  is 
-out  of  doors  few  Europeans  care 
to  ascertain  by  actual  experience. 
Tiger-shooting  or  inevitable  exigen- 
cies   of   business    may  impel  the 
Anglo-Indian  to  brave  the  open-air 
beat,  and  he  is  in  either  case  satis- 
fied that  the  glass  indicates  a  tem- 
perature somewhat  below  the  boil- 
ing point.    But,  as  a  rule,  he  spends 
tbe  day  in  the  shade  of  his  roof; 
and  the  social  duties  of  cultivating 
bis    acquaintances,     leaving    limp 
poarallelograms  at  their  houses,  or 
2neeting  them  at  the  band-stand,-  as 
i^ell  as  the  personal  duty  of  taking 
^eacercise,  are  performed  either  in  the 


morning  before  the  sun  has  attained 
its  full  force,  or  in  the  evening 
when  that  bright  luminary  has 
completed  the  heating  operations  of 
the  day.  As  an  agreeable  change 
the  Punjaubee  is  now  and  then 
visited  by  a  *dust  storm.'  This 
meteorological  phenomenon  con- 
sists of  about  6  parts  hot  wind  and 
4  hot  sand;  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance, as  to  density  and  colour, 
to  a  London  fog,  and  it  possesses 
the  pleasant  peculiarity  of  finding 
its  way  through  doors  and  windows 
into  every  domicile.  During  one 
of  these  storms  the  darkness  of 
Egypt  is  upon  the  land;  after  it, 
dust  thicker  than  the  dust  of  ages 
is  upon  the  furniture,  and  when  its 
force  is  expended  it  is  something  to 
be  thankful  for  if  the  thatched  roof 
of  a  bungalow  is  upon  the  walls  to 
which  it  of  ri^ht  belongs,  instead 
of  being  deposited  in  some  distant 
field.  It  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
a  dust  storm  that  it  cools  the  air 
for  some  Httle  time  ;  but,  then,  the 
man  who  finds  himself,  roofless, 
sitting  in  a  cloud  of  dust  which 
profanes  the  Lares  and  Penates  so 
dear  to  him  is  not  exactly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  fall  of 
5**  in  the  temperature.  As  to  the 
*  hot  wind  *  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
Punjaub  summer— on  the  contrary, 
those  who  can  use  Tcuahus  tatties 
successftdly  find  in  the  scorchingly 
dry  wind,  from  the  west,  a  very 
good  friend.  A  huskus  tattie  is  a 
screen  made  with  the  roots  of  a 
peculiar  sort  of  grass;  this  is  placed  in 
a  doorway  with  a  western  frontage, 
and  is  always  kept  wet.  The  layers 
of  grass  are  so  arranged  that  the 
air  passes  through  them  freely,  and 
the  air  in  its  passage  through  this 
damp  medium  is  cooled  to  a  very 
great  extent.  So  far  as  possible  all 
other  ingresses  for  air  are  closed, 
and  a  room  in  which  this  artificial 
expedient  friUy  operates  can  be  kept 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  75^. 
men<Ae  '  hot  wii^d  .^  i?^^i@(^^gie 
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ing,  i.e.  when  the  wind  is  not 
westerly,  for  every  wind  is  hot, 
the  Anglo-Indian  in  the  Panjaub 
uses  the  thermantidote.  Air  is 
artificially  created  by  a  wheel  and 
cooled  by  a  small  screen  which 
admits  it  into  the  wheel  box,  bnt 
even  when  the  native  who  tnms  the 
wheel  is  not  asleep  (and  he  very 
frequently  is),  this  machine  is  bnt 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  tattie. 

The  rainy  season  in  the  Punjaub 
lasts  from  early  in  July  to  early  in 
September,  andis  endurable  enough. 
It  is  much  cooler  during  this  period 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and 
the  rainfall  is  more  speedily  dis- 
posed off  by  absorption  or  drainage. 

Besides  these  variations  of  cli- 
mate north  and  south,  there  are 
others  to  be  found  between  west 
and  east.  These  are  more  remark- 
able in  Upper  India  than  they  are 
lower  down,  and  amount  to  this,  that 
the  frirther  west  the  situation  may 
be  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  hot  wind. 

Taking  the  three  provinces,  the 
Punjaub,  Bengal,  and  Madras,  we 
may  epitomise  the  seasons  in  tabular 
form  as  opposite. 

There  are,  of  course,  gradations 
of  temperatru*e  and  climate  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  above 
synopsis  only  professes  to  give, 
a  general  view  of  these  as  they  are 
found  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
three  provinces  referred  to.  In  the 
Punjaub,  the  cold  weather  of  Pe- 
shawur  lasts  longer  and  is  more 
severe  than  that  of  Delhi,  while  the 
hot  weather  is  shorter  and  hotter. 
At  Dehra  Ismael  Khan,  and  the 
four  other  military  stations  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Punjaub,  it 
is  said  by  the  people  that  they  have 
only  a  thin  piece  of  paper  between 
them  and  Avemus ;  and  the  rainy 
season  might,  for  this  part  of  India, 
be  very  well  omitted  from  consider- 
ation, so  seldom  does  a  fall  of  rain 
visit  it.     The  climate  of  the  upper 


part  of  the  North-west  Provinces  is 
much  like  that  of  Delhi ;  south- 
wards  it  merges  into  that  of  Ben- 
gal. And  similarly  the  climate  of 
Bengal  merglss  into  that  of  Madras 
as  we  proceed  south  of  the  22nd  de- 
gree of  latitude. 

With  such  variations  of  climate 
as  we  have  described,  and  under 
such  different  conditions  geographi- 
cally considered,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  Northern  and  Southern 
India  vary  very  materially  in  their 
natural  features.  The  description 
of  Eastern  scenery  given  in  LaXla 
Bookh,  though  it  does  give  some 
idea  of  Cashmere,  is  altogether  in- 
applicable to  any  part  of  British 
India.  A  painting  which  rendered 
accurately  a  landscape  in  Madras 
or  the  Deccan,  would  no  more 
portray  a  scene  in  the  Punjaub, 
than  it  would  a  rustic  *bit'  of 
Dartmoor.  And  those  who  create 
an  ideal  of  India  out  of  the  glowing 
word-painting  of  poets,  or  the  ex- 
aggerated imagery  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  are  very  fiLr  from  knowing 
the  country  as  it  is.  India  is  by 
no  means  the  *  land  of  the  cypress 
and  myrtle'  that  many  suppose. 
The  Anglo-Indian  does  not  ordi- 
narily find  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  lovely  glade,  *  where 
the  Etrurian  shades  high  over- 
arched embower,*  and  pour  down 
richly  scented  blossoms  upon  his 
sola  topee^ ;  where  ripe  grapes  and 
other  inviting  and  luscious  fruit 
hang  within  easy  reach ;  where 
the  bul-bul  murmurs  his  song  io 
the  rose  ;  where  splashing  fount^ns 
with  their  sweet  monotony  lull  the 
tired  wayfarer ;  and  where  (last 
though  not  least)  the  lovely  village 
maidens,  with  their  puselle  eyes 
timidly  cast  down,  tnp  past  him 
quickly  yet  gracefully  to  the  music 
of  their  ringing  anklets.  As  a 
rule,  the  scene  is  more  prosaic  and 
far  less  agreeable.  The  only  scents 
he  is  likely  to  become  acquainted 
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Thermometer  goes  down  below  freezing-pointy  and 
rarely  rises  aboye  70^.  Fires  almost  indispen- 
sable ;  three  blankets  necessary  at  night ;  tub  in 
the  morning  unpleasantly  cold ;  open-air  life  de- 
lightful all  day.  Climate  dry,  cold,  and  Inracing. 
Fall  of  rain  a  rare  occurrence. 

Thermometer  goes  up  anywhere,  and  stays  there. 
Tatties,  thennantidotes  and  punkahs  save  the 
Anglo-Indian  from  perishing.  A  sheet  is  too  much 
coyering  by  night,  and  shirt-sleeyes  are  more  than 
enough  by  day.  Tub  necessary  three  times  a  day. 
Open-air  life  simply  death.  Fall  of  rain  highly 
improbable.  Hail-storm  probable.  Dust-storms  <Kf 
fluent  occurrence. 

Bain-fall  moderate.  Air  often  cool,  and  only  occa- 
sionally muggy.  Punkahs  not  always  required. 
Out-door  life  practicable,  and  a  suit  of  thin  flannel 
bearable. 

Thermometer  ^;oes  down  to  50^  in  the  night,  and 
rises  to  80^  m  the  day.  Fires  a  possibihty ;  one 
blanket  sufficient;  open-air  life  pleasant.  Cli- 
mate, as  a  rule,  cool  and  not  yeiy  damp.  Punkahs 
only  used  exceptionally.  Bain  occasionally ;  little 
hail ;  no  dust-storms. 

Thermometer  ranges  between  So^  and  100^.  T}ittie$ 
and  thermantidotes  no  use,  because  there  are  no 
hot  winds.  Punkahs  go  niffht  and  day  without 
ceasing  (except  when  the  punkah-puller  falls  asleep 
and  drops  the  rope).  Out-door  life  and  exercise 
possible  to  those  who  can  aflford  to  lose  a  stone 
a-day  by  perspiration.  Bain  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Climate  hot  fuid  often  damp. 

Thermometer  conducts  itself  much  as  it  did  in  the 
hot  weather.  St.  Swithin's  day  is  realised  during 
the  greater  portion  of  these  months.  The  country 
is  for  the  most  part  flooded,  and  all  the  fh)g8  of 
Egypt  appear  to  haye  dropped  upon  India.  Jmish- 
rooms  gprow  on  one's  boots,  and  fiingi  sprout  ftom 
one's  dress-coat.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  put  on 
a  dry  shirt,  or  to  liye  without  a  punkah  imme- 
diately oyer  one's  head.  Snakes,  scorpions,  and 
centipisdes  ei^joy  this  season,  and  emerging  from 
their  nomes  in  holes  and  comers,  find  comfortable 
lodgings  under  the  cushions  of  the  ottoman  or  the 
pillows  of  the  bed. 


Bain  being  an  ordinary  occurrence  all  the  year 
round,  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish  the  hot 
weather  from  the  rains.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  both  seasons.  The  cUn^ite  for  the  twelye 
months  is  yerr  much  what  we  haye  described  that 
of  Bengal  in  the  rains,  only  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coast  the  fnyourable  influence  of  the 
sea  is  experienced* 
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with  are  those  which  emanate  fix>m 
a  stagnant  pool,  or  something 
worse ;  white  ants  are  just  as  likely 
to  fall  npon  his  hat  as  perfumed 
blossoms ;  the  fruit  he  sees  would 

1  hardly  tempt  him  if  he  had  not  to 
purchase  it,  which  he  must  if  he 
wants  it ;  the  bul-bul,  he  has  long 
since  discovered,  never  warbles,  and 
is  only  patronised  by  the  natives 
because,  like  the  quail,  he  will  fight ; 
the  fountain  is  non-existent;  and 
the  village  beauties  are  represented 
by  two  old  women  who  are  ex- 
changing compliments  of  a  ques- 
tionable character,  and  evincing 
their  mutual  affection  by  taking 
each  from  the  other  what  few  locks 
of  hair  time  had  left  upon  their 
ancient  heads. 

Instead  of  inviting  our  reader  to 
fcake  a  walk  with  us  down  Fleet 
Street,  we  will  suggest  that  he  or 
she  accompany  us  (in  the  spirit)  in 

,  a  ride  through  one  or  two  scenes 
of  India.  Hey  !  Presto  !  Pass  !  we 
are  in  lower  Bengal  or  elsewhere  in 
the  plains  of  the  sunny  south.  We 
have,  perhaps,  spent  a  restless 
night ;  a  few  mosquitoes  have  got 
under  the  mosquito  curtains  and 
broken  our  slumbers  by  their  occa- 
sional bites  and  incessant  trumpet- 
ing ;  or  a  couple  of  lively  rats  have 
made  of  our  recumbent  form  the 
ball-room  floor  upon  which  to  per- 
form a  rapid  galop ;  or  a  part  of 
the  house  has  been  blown  down  by 
a  gale.  But  it  is  morning,  and  u 
we  wish  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
day,  we  must  be  up  and  off.  We 
get  up  and  start.  The  country 
through  which  we  pass  is  flat  to 
the  last  degree,  if  not  '  stale  and 
unprofitable.'  In  every  direction 
the  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  a  rise  or 
fedl ;  there  is  not  an  undulation  to 
be  found  equal  to  that  in  Regent 

'  Street.  The  country  is  green,  often 
tiiiickly  wooded,  and  sometimes 
marked  by  rank  vegetation,  sugges- 
tive of  all  the  ills  that  are  the  lega- 
cies of  malaria.  Now  and  again  we 
«ome  upon  a  picturesque  bit :  a  vil- 


lage shrine  shaded  by  a  grand  old 
bimyan  tree  or  tamarind  ;  or  a  pool 
covered  with  water-lilies  and  over- 
hung by  bamboos,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  elements  of  the  picturesque  are 
wanting.  There  are  no  hedgerows 
with  their  wealth  of  wild  flowers 
to  enliven  the  landscape.  Field  is 
divided  from  field  by  a  low  wall  of 
earth  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  high 
(some  of  these  small  embankments 
bein^  used  as  footpaths  from  village 
to  vilh^),  or  a  boundary  is  more 
clearly  distinguished  by  a  ditch  and 
bank  ornamented  by  some  species 
of  cactus,  prickly-pear,  or  the  like. 
Over  a  broad  expanse  of  cultivated 
land  or  grass- waste  we  look  with- 
out seeing  any  object  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  There  are  « 
no  weeds  even  to  contrast  with  the 
standing  crops.  Over  a  sea  of  rice,  j 
or  (if  the  rice  be  cut)  over  a  wide  1 
area  of  thin  stubble,  we  see  in  the  ( 
distance  and  all  around  us  an  hori- 
zon filled  in  with  dense  masses  of 
mango  trees,  palms  of  many  sorts^ 
tamarinds,  bsmyans,  peepuLs,  and 
bamboos.  It  is  a  proverbial  saying 
of  the  Bengalee  that  every  man 
should  beget  a  son,  plant  a  tree, 
and  dig  a  tank,  and  this  apoth^m 
is  freely  acted  upon  throughout  the 
south.  As  we  ride  on  we  pass 
many  tanks ;  some  are  small  and 
shallow  excavations,  only  calculated 
to  last  a  short  time  as  receptacles 
for  water  in  any  quantity ;  others 
are  of  a  more  permanent  character, 
and  a  few  of  an  ambitious  descrip- 
tion have  ghAts  (or  flights  of  steps) 
for  the  convenience  of  bathers  and. 
water-carriers.  Pausing  at  one  of 
these  larger  tanks,  we  see  men  and 
women  bathing  together  on  the 
steps  of  the  gh^t  and  discussing  iJif^ 
scandal  of  the  neighbourhooa,  or 
their  monetary  concerns  at  the 
same  time.  A  Brahmin  is  goin^ 
through  his  morning's  orisons,  re- 
peating the  name  of  some  deitj- 
two  hundred  and  tweniy-three 
times,  or  some  such  useful  form  of 
prayer,  as  he  counts  his  beads  or 
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i^nmbsliis  Braluninioal  thread,  and 
occasiQnally  dipping  his  head  in 
the  water ;  and  one  or  two  mothers 
are  evincing  the  unselfishness  of 
their  maternal  love  by  washing 
their  begrimed  offspring  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  tank  which  is 
resorted  to  for  drinking  purposes. 
On  the  platform  above  the  steps, 
and  in  the  shade  of  a  wide-spread- 
ing tree,  a  barber  is  shaving  the 
head  of  a  Hindoo,  and  a  vendor  of 
dirty,  greasy,  and  generally  objec- 
tionable sweetmeats,  is  driving  a 
brisk  trade  with  a  knot  of  loungers 
who  alternate  the  consumption  of 
confectionery  with  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  die  hubble-bubble. 

But  let  us  proceed  upon  our 
road — our  road,  by  the  way,  is 
principally  occupied  by  two  deep 
ruts  cut  in  it  by  native  carts,  all  of 
which  make  it  a  point  to  pursue 
one  beaten  (or  rather  cut  up)  track. 
These  ruts  vary  in  depth  from  6 
to  8  inches,  and,  as  there  is  not 
sufficient  space  outside  them,  no 
wheeled  conveyance  can  be  driven 
on  our  road  xmless  its  gauge  be 
exactly  that  of  the  native  vehicles. 
We  come  upon  a  native  cart  in  our 
way,  and  find  it  to  be  a  framework 
of  bamboo  upon  a  clumsy  wooden 
axle,  and  equally  clumsy  wheels. 
It  is  yoked  upon  the  necks  of  two 
oxen,  and  the  driver  sits  upon  the 
bamboo  pole  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  tails  of  his  cattle, 
a  twist  of  these  tcdls  being  now  and 
again  administered  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  their  wearers  to  proceed. 

Leaving  this  cart  we  ride  into  a 
village  of  some  pretensions  as  to  size. 
The  hoases  are  mostly  built  of  mud 
and  thatched  with  grass  (a  few,  such 
as  the  houses  of  a  well-to-do  money- 
lender or  zemindar,  may  be  humble 
structures  of  brick),  and,  save  in  the 
roadways  between  them,  imbedded 
in  jungle.  We  might  call  this 
jungle  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetation,  and  make  poetical  capi- 
tal out  of  it  thereby,  but  the  term 
rank  jungle  better  describes  that 


mass  of  foliage  and  underwood 
which  shuts  out  all  pure  air  and 
disseminates  noxious  gases  fertile 
in  disease.  Up  to  the  very  walls 
there  is  a  wilderness  of  trees, 
shrubs,  creepers,  weeds,  and  grass, 
the  home  of  the  cobra,  and  the 
manufactory  of  miasma.  Even  the 
roof  is  not  free,  for  trailed  upon  it 
MB  creepers  of  the  pumpkin  tribe, 
or  some  sort  of  esculent.  Here  and 
there  about  the  village  are  stagnant 
pools  covered  with  duck- weed,  and 
highly  suggestive  of  cholera  and 
other  epidemics.  And  nowhere 
(unless  a  sanitary  commissioner 
may  have  enforced  it)  is  there  any 
show  of  drainage,  sewerage,  or  otjier 
measures  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  The  native  of  the  south  is 
quite  contented  that  things  should 
be  so.  They  were  so  in  the  time 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
why  should  he  wish  to  have  them 
otherwise;  so  he  does  not  have 
them  otherwise  if  he  can  help  it, 
but  goes  on  breathing  the  poison 
that  killed  his  father  and  grand- 
father with  the  most  perfect  com- 
placency. Another  generation  is 
rising  about  him  and  being  taught 
the  same  philosophy.  The  children 
of  the  village,  who  being  brought 
naked  into  the  world  continue  in 
that  state  of  undress  for  some 
years,  paddle  about  in  the  fetid 
pools  and  disport  themselves  in  the 
jungle  with  happy  infantile  disre- 
gard of  snakes  and  malaria.  Some- 
times the  too  close  contact  with  an 
angry  cobra  removes  one  of  these 
cherubs  from  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen 
scions  of  Hindoo  houses  are  swept 
off  by  a  visitation  of  cholera.  But, 
though  the  bereaved  parents  may 
sincerely  grieve  for  their  lost  ones, 
they  fall  to  see  in  their  affliction 
any  warning  for  their  future  guid- 
ance. 

Like  every  other  health  measure, 
ventilation  is  entirely  lost  sight  of 
in  these  villages.  In  many  instiEuices 
the  houses  are  packed  so  close  that 
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yoa  can  step  across  tHe  street  from 
roof  to  roof,  the  roadway  between 
being  only  sufficiently  wide  to 
answer  its  main  purpose  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  filth.  The  walls  are  dis- 
tinguished by  very  few  windows, 
and  these  veiy  small  ones,  for  win- 
dows afford  &cilities  of  flirting  to 
the  frisky  Indian  matrons,  and  the 
Indian  husband  thinks  it  the  most 
efficacious  plan  of  keeping  his  better 
half  faithful  to  shut  her  up  in  semi- 
darkness,  wherein  she  can  hardly 
see,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which 
makes  breathing  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Further  to  add  to  the  de- 
lights of  this  domestic  interior,  the 
hguses  or  huts  are  generally  con- 
structed without  chimneys,  and  so 
much  of  the  dense  smoke  from  the 
wood  fires  burnt  inside  as  cannot 
make  its  escape  through  the  crevi- 
ces in  the  thatch,  the  small  win- 
dows, and  the  one  doorway,  settles 
as  a  rich  black  deposit  upon  every- 
thing and  everywhere  in  the  house, 
or  is  taken  into  the  lungs  of  the 
inhabitants. 

We  have  said  that  our  village  is 
a  large  one,  and  being  so,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  a  bazaar  (market) 
in  it.  Oh !  ye  shades  who  watch  over 
the  bazaar  of  Soho,  and  the  markets 
of  Billingsgate,  Newgate,  and  Go- 
vent  (Wden,  what  would  you  say 
to  the  emporium  we  are  now  about 
to  enter  ?  Oh!  Bimmel,  what  would 
you  think  of  the  perfume  that  sur- 
rounds this  Eastern  mart?  On 
either  side  of  the  roadway  is  a  row 
of  open-fifonted  huts,  and  the  goods 
for  sale  are  exposed  either  in  these 
open  fronts,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
a  rough  thatch,  outside.  Here  is  a 
grain  merchant's  shop,  with  its 
heaps  of  rice,  Indian  com,  and 
pulses.  Then  comes  a  dealer  in 
spices,  &c.,  with  nutmegs,  beetul, 
tobacco,  coloured  powders  for  the 
Hindoo  to  besmear  himself  or  her- 
self with,  assafoetida  and  other  rich 
spices.  The  odour  of  assafoetida  is 
agreeably  diversified  by  that  ema- 
nating fir>om  a  fish-stall  next  door, 


where    are    offered  to  the  public 
several  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe 
that  have  been  out  of  their  native 
element  a  day  or  two  more  than  was 
good  for  them.     Then  we  have  a 
shop  where  sweetmeats  are  sold. 
The  tempting  wares  here  exposed 
consist  of  various  combinations  of 
sugar,  ghoor  (raw  sugar  with  the 
molasses  in  it),  curds,  and  ghee  (cla- 
rified butter),  and  very  greasy  and 
uninviting  tihiey  appear  to  the  un- 
initiated.    Here  also  are  baskets 
of  parched  rice  steeped  in  ghoor, 
parched  Indian  com,  and  unhusked 
rice  prepared  like  groats,  the  which 
are  freely  eaten  by  the  natives  at 
any  time  when  they  cannot  procure    I 
a  meal  of  boiled  rice.     Tins  con- 
fectionery  shop,   though  it  tempt 
not  us,  is  not  without  its  attractions 
to  the  native  multitude,  and  has 
irresistible  charms  for  the  wasps 
and  hornets.    The  Gunter  who  pre- 
sides over  it  sits  in  a  clond  of  these 
pleasant  insects.    '  The  bees  swarm 
round  his  mellifluous  mouth : '  and 
every  sweet,  like  every  rose,  has  a 
sting  in  it.     Flies  divide  empire 
with  wasps  and  hornets,  but  then 
they  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
Covent  Ghwrden  is  only  represented 
in  our  bazaar  by  a  few  hawkers  of 
pumpkins,  country  beans,  radishes 
(as  Dig  as  carrots  and  as  hot  as 
mustard),  spinach,  mangoes,  plan- 
tains, jack-firuit,  custard  apples,  and, 
perhaps,  pine-apples.   But  be  it  not 
supposed  that  the  fruit  for  sale  is 
such  as  would  commend  itself  to 
English  taste.     The  mango  is   a 
fibrous  abomination  which,  if  you 
venture  to  eat  it,leaves  in  your  teeth 
the    material  for  making    several 
yards  of  twine,  and  on  your  palate 
a  combination  of  the  essences  of 
carrot,  geranium,  and  turpentine. 
The  plantain  is  diy  and  insipid ;  the 
jack  repels  you  by  its  scent  alone; 
the  custard-apple  is  only  passable; 
and  the  pine-apple  is  altogether  in- 
nocent of  the  rich  flavour  of  its 
hothouse  congener.  Newgate  market 
is  only  represented  in  our  basauM*  if 
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there  be  a  sufficient  Mohammedan 
population  to  maintain  a  butcher's 
shop.  The  Hindoos,  excepting  those 
of  the  lowest  castes,  eat  only  the 
flesh  of  the  goat ;  some  eat  no  flesh 
of  any  kind,  and  few  eat  it  habi- 
tnally.  Their  wants  in  this  direc- 
tion are  supplied  by  home  produce, 
or  they  buy  a  kid  and  kill  it  for 
themselves.  If  there  be  a  butcher's 
shop  in  the  bazaar  it  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  Mohammedans,  and  its 
contents  are  mostly  rudely  hacked 
joints  and  scraps  of  the  goat. 

For  the  other  requirements  of  the 
native,  besides  those  of  an  edible 
character,  there  are  several  shops. 
There  is  a  cloth  merchant's,  where 
are  gaudy  chintzes,  American  long- 
cloth,  English  doth,  and  muslins ; 
a  brazier's,  where  are  the  brass  and 
copper  utensils  for  cooking  and 
drinldng;  a  shop  where  are  sold 
the  snakes  and  general  apparatus 
of  the  hookah ;  a  tailor's,  whereat 
may  be  obtained  skull  caps,  turbans, 
and  the  short  tight-fitting  jacket 
worn  in  very  full  dress ;  and  a  jew- 
eller's, where  armlets,  anklets,  and 
bracelets  made  of  lac,  shell,  or  the 
baser  metals,  may  be  had  for  a 
very  moderate  consideration.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  shops  for  the  sale 
of  tobacco  and  the  intoxicating 
dmgs  eaten  and  smoked  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  people ;  and  hovels 
where  is  sold  the  country  liquor 
indulged  in  by  the  lower  orders 
o|>enly,  and  by  many  of  the  upper 
classes  surreptitiously.  The  grog 
shop  frequently  aflPords  a  very 
pleasant  example  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Hindoo,  for  as 
those  who  resort  to  it  drink  their 
liquor  on  the  premises,  and  with 
only  the  one  idea  of  getting  as  in- 
toxicated as  possible,  it  is  not  un- 
commonly surrounded  by  a  small 
crowd  of  drunk  and  incapable  cus- 
tomers. 

The  wasps  and  hornets  ai*e  not 
the  only  living  creatures  that 
levy  toll  upon  the  bazaar  shops; 
crows  hop  about  from  stall  to  stall, 


and  lose  no  opportunity  of  appro- 
priating something  eatable.  Now 
and  then  a  Bhramnee  bull  (a  more 
than  ordinarily  sacred  animal,  which 
is  branded  in  its  calf-hood  with  the 
mark  of  Hindooism  and  turned 
loose  upon  society  for  the  rest  of 
its  days)  stalks  majestically  into 
the  stores  of  the  grain  merchant ; 
and  sometimes  a  monkey  (or,  may 
be,  a  troop  of  these  active  quadru- 
maneds)  drops  from  the  roof  upon 
the  road  below  and  seizes  any- 
thing that  takes  his  fancy.  The 
shopkeeper  resigns  himself  to  the 
infliction  of  these  visitants  with  all 
composure.  The  Bhramnee  bull 
and  monkeys  are  inevitable  nui- 
sances of  a  sacred  character  that  he 
cannot  kill  and  must  therefore  en- 
dure. The  crows  are  far  too  astute, 
not  to  say  too  useftd,  in  their  per- 
formances as  scavengers,  to  be  dealt 
with  capitally.  And  to  interfere, 
with  the  wasps  and  hornets  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  being  stung 
severely. 

If  it  be  the  market-day  and  hour 
when  we  ride  through  the  bazaar, 
it  will  be  with  no  little  difficuliy 
that  our  horses  cleave  the  mass  of 
men,  women,  and  children  that 
throng  the  road.  Buyers,  sellers, 
idlers,  and  beggars  have  all  their 
senses  devoted  to  the  business  that 
brings  them  there;  and  the  idea 
that  they  are  stopping  the  thorough- 
fare only  comes  home  to  them  when 
a  horse's  head  is  in  the  small  of 
their  back,  or  a  rough-shod  hoof  is 
upon  their  toes.  The  clamour  is 
incessant.  Nearly  everybody  is  or 
seems  to  be  particularly  angry; 
everybody  is  talking  about  pice,  or 
squabbling  over  a  pecuniary  dif- 
ference of  something  like  half  a 
farthing;  and  yet  every  body  is 
enjoying  himself  or  herself  tho- 
roughly, according  to  the  popularly 
received  notion  of  enjoyment.  There 
is  not  much  of  the  picturesque  to 
be  seen  in'  this  crowd,  although  so 
much  is  said  of  the  Hindoo  maiden 
and  her  gracefully  flowing  robes.- 
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Tlie  men,  for  the  most  part,  have  a 
piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  their 
heads  as  a  ttirban,  and  round  their 
waists  another  cloth,  which  descends 
to  the  knee.  Many  men  have  even, 
less  covering  than  i^is ;  some  few  who 
have  more  wear  a  small  tight  jacket, 
or  have  a  chudder  (a  sort  or  toga) 
wrapped  round  them  and  cast  over 
the  shoulder.  The  women  wear  one 
large  sheet  (the  saree)  which  par- 
tially envelopes  them  from  the  neck 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but  not  so 
sufficiently  that  all  the  body  between 
these  points  is  properly  covered. 
The  colour  of  the  clothes  worn  by 
both  sexes  was  originally  white, 
but  now  varies  according  to  the 
ideas  of  cleanliness  entertained  by 
the  wearers. 

Beyond  the  village  we  come  to  a 
jheel,  or  large  lake.  This  sheet  of 
water  may  be  partly  fed  by  some 
neighbouring  river,  or  may  depend 
for  its  supply  upon  springs  and  the 
drainage  of  the  country  around.  It 
extends  for  miles  in  length,  and  is 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width. 
Here  and  there  upon  its  bosom  may 
be  seen  a  fisherman  in  his  small  boat, 
or  perhaps  in  a  dug-out,  a  rude  canoe 
made  by  hollowing  out  the  trunk  of 
one  of  the  palms.  In  many  parts 
there  are  thick  weeds  and  long  grass, 
which  give  cover  to  the  thousands 
of  wild- fowl  that  visit  India  in  the 
cold  weather  months ;  and  dotted 
about  the  edge  are  herds  of  cattle, 
undersized  like  the  people,  engaged 
in  cropping  the  rank  pasture  of  the 
swamp. 

Lakes  such  as  that  we  now  look 
upon  are  common  enough  in  the 
south.  They  never  fail  in  their 
supply  of  water,  as  do  those  of  the 
north ;  and  in  the  wet  season  they 
are,  in  some  parts,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  around. 
In  Bengal  when  the  land  is  inun- 
dated, it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
take  a  boat  for  miles  straight  across 
country,  over  what  was  once  culti- 
vation, garden  or  grazing  land,  and 
through   the  villages.     When  the 


floods  are  very  severe,  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  helplessly  surveying 
the  waters  that  hiave  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  interior.  Occasionally 
the  embankment  of  some  river  sub- 
ject to  rapid  rises,  such  as  the  Dam- 
oodah,  gives  way,  and  the  waters 
pour  over  the  land  for  miles  ;  or,  if 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  a  tidal 
wave  lays  waste  the  country,  and 
fills  the  tanks  with  brackish  water 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  To 
the  native  this  is  all  very  unpleasant 
and  often  very  disastrous,  but  then 
it  is  Jci&mat,  and  that  ought  to 
satisfy  him.  It  is  far  from  satis- 
factory to  have  his  crops,  his  house, 
his  cattle,  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
of  his  children  swept  away  by  an 
inundation,  but  then,  he  argues,  in- 
undations, like  epidemics,  are  sent 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  and  he  must 
take  them  as  they  come.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  may  adopt 
protective  measures  against  future 
visitations,  and  he  sees  the  floods  of 
one  year  depart  without  the  most 
remote  idea  of  being  better  prepared 
for  those  of  the  future. 

For  the  rest  of  our  ride  the  country 
is  only  a  repetition  of  what  we  have 
seen  already.  The  most  striking 
feature  throughout  is  the  extent  to 
which  water  exists :  in  the  lakes, 
in  the  tanks  and  in  the  rice  fields, 
on  the  road,  anywhere  and  every- 
where there  is  water.  The  most 
agreeable  feature  is  the  freshness 
of  the  verdure.  There  is  green 
grass  (farther  north  if  there  is 
grass  at  all  it  is  brown  or  red),  and 
there  are  green  trees  whatever  the 
season  for  the  grass,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  trees  are  evergreens. 
But  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene 
is  marred  by  its  flatness  and  mono- 
tony, and  the  faculty  of  admiring  such 
beauty  as  may  be  found  is  weakened 
by  the  puffgy  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds the  spectator.  Leaving 
the  subject  of  the  scene  we  are 
viewing,  let  us  consider  the  dramaHs 
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jpersofUB  who  act  upon  it.  We  have 
seen  the  crowd  in  the  bazaar  and 
briefly  described  it.  "We  also  meet 
herdnnen  and  cultivators  at  their 
work ;  many  women  in  gangs  going 
to  the  river  to  bathe  or  bring  water 
&r  household  pnrposes ;  a  few  men 
pursuing  their  avocations  about  the 
villages,  or  travelling  from  place  to 
place ;  and  several  children  engaged 
in  the  fascinating  employment  of 
plastering  as  many  inches  of  dirt 
upon  their  naked  forms  as  those 
naked  forms  will  carry.  We  meet 
a  Baboo  on  a  small  pony  (called  a 
tattoo)  of  nine  and  a  half  hands. 
The  Baboo  is  stout,  and  it  does  not 
befit  his  dignity  to  appear  on  foot, 
also  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  him  to 
get  out  of  his  padded  saddle,  but 
he  mistakes  one  of  us  for  the  magis- 
trate of  the  district,  and  tumbles  off 
his  horse  to  prostrate  himself  before 
us.  Being  undeceived,  the  Baboo 
is  no  longer  remarkably  civil,  he 
ceases  the  prostration  business,  and 
dimbs  upon  his  pony  again  with  an 
injured  air,  and  as  much  expedition 
as  he  iscapable  of.  Wehavewronged 
him,  in  that  we  have  unintentionally 
obtained  from  him  civility  only 
given  to  those  in  authority,  and  he 
goes  off  mumbling  something  that 
is  neither  a  blessing  upon,  nor  a 
compliment  to,  us.  We  meet  a 
marriage  procession.  A  youthful 
couple  whose  combined  ages  may 
aggregate  thirteen  years  are  carried 
in  a  palanquin.  These  are  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  they  are  tricked 
out  in  all  the  tawdry  finery  that  the 
means  and  bad  taste  of  their  rela- 
tives could  cover  them  with.  They 
Joe  preceded  by  a  band  of  unmu- 
sieal  instruments  of  the  drum  and 
serpent  order,  and  followed  by  as 
many  Mends,  horses,  and  elephants 
as  can  be  brought  together.  It  is  a 
great  feature  to  have  as  many  eques- 
trian followers  as  possible,  but  the 
suurriage  which  is  distinguished  by 
many  elephants  in  its  procession 
commences  under  the  happiest  aus- 
pices.   It  has  nothing  to  do  with 


the  futore  of  the  married  couple 
that  they  are  tied  together,  before 
they  have  reached  an  age  at  which 
it  is  possible  to  discriminate  upon 
any  subject  more  serious  than  the 
flavour  of  sweetmeats.  The  parents 
have  got  together  a  goodly  array  of 
horses,  elephants,  drums,  trumpets, 
&c. :  they  have  spent  three  years' 
income  upon  the  marriage  cere- 
mony; they  have  feed  Bhramins 
and  fed  faqueers,  and  their  concern 
with  the  nuptials  ends  with  the 
epithalamium.  A  few  years  hence 
the  bridegroom  will  carry  off  his 
bride  to  become  the  mother  of  his 
children  and  the  slave  of  his  house- 
hold. He  will  not  care  for  her  half 
as  much  as  for  his  horse,  supposing 
him  to  possess  such  an  animsd,  and 
she  will  give  back  his  regard  mea- 
sure for  measure.  And  again  a 
few  years  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
will  be  uniting  their  sons  and 
daughters  after  a  similar  fashion 
to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  their 
neighbours.  This  is  very  much  the 
manner  in  which  native  marriages 
are  contracted  throughout  Hindos- 
tan  ;  exceptions  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Mohammedans,  among 
some  of  the  Hindoo  castes,  and 
among  some  of  the  other  and 
smaller  races,  but  early  marriage 
is  the  rule,  and  unhappy  results  the 
general  consequence.  Leaving  this 
marriage  procession,  we  come  across 
a  procession  by  which  the  majesty 
of  the  law  is  vindicated.  A  police- 
inspector  with  his  myrmidons  are  ' 
escorting  a  dozen  prisoners  to  the 
nearest  police  post.  There  has  been 
a  robbery  somewhere,  and  the 
police-inspector,  with  that  singular 
detective  ability  which  charac- 
terises the  Indian  constabulary, 
has  followed  up  the  wrong  track 
and  acted  upon  the  wrong  infoi^ 
mation,  until  all  traces  of  the  crime 
and  criminals  have  been  completely 
effaced.  The  corpus  delicti  is  no 
more  to  be  discovered  now  than 
would  be  the  body  of  Harold,  if  we 
went  to  look  for  that  on  the  field  of! 
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Hastmgs.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
admit  that  the  instnunents  of  jus- 
tice are  as  blind  as  justice  herself, 
and  so  the  police-inspector  has 
seized  npon  a  few  of  the  worst 
characters  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  is  leading  them  off,  hopeful 
that  a  few  honrs'  confinement  and, 
possibly,  a  slight  exhibition  of  rat- 
tan or  thumbscrew,  may  do  what 
his  detective  powers  failed  to  ac- 
complish. 

We  see  all  these  specimens  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  they  show  us 
that  the  Lidmn  of  the  south  is  in 
complexion  dark  (varying,  however, 
in  this  respect  from  what  is  de- 
scribed as  'wheaten*  to  black),  in 
stature  small,  and  in  build  slight  and 
puny.  If  he  is  well  to  do,  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  indolence,  combined  with  a  diet 
in  which  milk  and  sugar  enter 
largely,  he  is  fat  and  bloated ;  but 
he  is  in  this  form  more  unsightly, 
and  no  stronger,  than  the  most 
emaciated  of  his  kiild.  He  is  a 
thorough  coward,  though  he  can 
bear  the  inevitable  with  the  stoicism 
of  the  Spartan;  he  is  a  fawning 
slave  who  can  be  a  grinding  tyrant ; 
he  is  avaricious  though  lavish,  cun- 
ning and  simple,  patient  and  yet 
easily  moved  to  anger,  treacherous 
though  often  blindly  faithful,  and 
his  life  is  spent  in  the  blindest  trust 
in  fatality,  and  a  besotted  belief  in 
the  perfection  of  things  as  they  are. 
All  human  creatures  are  more  or 
less  psychological  curiosities,  but 
the  Indian  of  the  south  is  pe- 
culiarly so,  and  the  contradiction  of 
character  is,  perhaps,  greater  in 
Bengal  than  elsewhere.  Most  of 
our  readers  will  remember  Macau- 
lay's  description  of  the  cunning  of 
the  Bengallee,  and  what  Macaulay 
said  of  this  characteristic  might  also 
be  said  of  his  cowardice  and  other 
peculiarities.  No  one  would  dream 
of  enlisting  a  Bengallee  into  our 
native  army — least  of  all  would  the 
Bengallee  himself  dream  of  such  a 
proceeding — ^yet  tell  him  that  he  is 


sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  his  lip 
will  not  quiver  or  lus  hand  shake ; 
lead  him  forth  to  execution,  or  to 
some  painful  surgical  operation,  and 
he  will  go  through  the  ordeal  with 
as  much  equanimity  as  though  death 
and  paiu  were  matters  of  every  day 
experience  to  him :  and  so  with  much 
more  that  is  contradictory  in  him. 
That  he  has  his  good  points  nn^ 
stained  by  some  collateral  vice 
must  be  freely  admitted.  It  must 
be  conceded  to  him  that  he  is  ad- 
mirable in  his  conduct  towards  his 
family.  Sometimes  a  wife  is  ill- 
used.  Occasionally,  a  father  who 
has  contracted  the  bad  habit  of 
omitting  to  die  has  his  departure 
from  the  world  flacilitated,  and  now 
and  then  an  uncle  or  brother,  or 
some  such  relation,  who  is  m  the 
way  is  put  out  of  it ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  Bengallee  (and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  the  natives  generally)  is 
excellent  from  a  domestic  point  of 
view.  His  roof  shelters  any  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
widowed  female  relatives,  who  may 
be  dependent  upon  him;  and  as 
the  re-marriage  of  widows  is  not 
permitted  by  Hindoo  law,  the  sjrs- 
tem  of  early  marriages  throws  many 
young  widows  upon  the  bounty  of 
their  kindred,  and  tries  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Hindoo  to  the  last 
degree. 

Fortunately  for  the  Indian  of  the 
south,  his  wants  are  few.  His 
clothes,  as  we  have  described  them, 
do  not  cost  much — ^for  thfe  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  his  life  they  cost 
nothing.  His  food  consists  of  two 
— possibly  only  one — ^meals  of  boiled 
rice  a  day,  relieved,  occasionally,  by 
a  vegetable  curry,  some  fish  of 
doubtful  freshness,  or  a  piece  of 
kid's  meat.  He  can  and  does  sus- 
tain the  existence  of  himself  and 
family  on  something  like  two  shil- 
lings a  head  per  month,  and  this 
very  moderate  expenditure  includes 
the  cost  of  the  tobacco,  which  in 
the )  family  hubbh'bubhle  is  smoked 
by  all  the  household  of  both  sexes. 
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and  of  every  age  from  three  up- 
wards. Under  such  conditions  as 
we  have  described,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Indian  of  the 
south  is  a  poor  weak  creature  ? 

Let  us  now  take  a  flight  of  some 
thousand  or  fifteen  hnndred  miles, 
andlookat  the  country  of  the  Bohilla 
or  Sikh.    We  are  in  quite  another 
climate  up  here,  and,  if  we  take  our 
ride  in  the  cold  weather,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  start  betimes  in  the 
morning,  unless  we  want  to  see  the 
frost  on  the  groi^id.     When  we  do 
go  forth  it  IS  in  a  country  very 
different  from  that  of  the  south. 
There  are  wide  sheets  of  cultivation 
here  also ;  but  wheat  and  barley  are 
^rown    instead    of  rice,   and    the 
standing    crops    do    not    require 
several   inches   of  water  to  keep 
them  alive.     The  country  is  dry, 
the   grass  has  lost  the  short-lived 
verdure  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
there  is  none  of  that  wilderness  of 
jungle,  and  only  a  few  of  the  palms 
found  in  lower  Hindostan.     There 
are  undulations  in  the  landscape 
here  and  there.     There  are  large 
lakes  too ;     but  these    are    more 
manageable  pieces  of  water,  and  do 
not  at    any  time    overspread  the 
country    about,    although    in    dry 
seasons,  when  they  have  been  scan- 
tily    supplied    by    drain^e    and 
heavily  drawn  upon  for  irrigation, 
they  are  apt  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land  in  their  vicinity. 
Dryness   instead  of   damp  is  the 
general  feature  of  the  north.     We 
are  in  the  country  where,  peculiarly, 
drought  is  the  dread  of  the  land- 
owner    and     agriculturist.       The 
crops  may  fail  from  an  insufficient 
rain-fall.     In  late  years  they  have 
frequently    so    suffered;    but    the 
fimner  rarely  sees  them  injured  by 
excessive  rain,  and,  savo  in  the  very 
low  lands  upon  the  banks  of  rivers, 
never  sees    them  swept  away  by 
floods.    The  rivers  vary  as  to  depth 
and  width  in  the  different  seasons 
very    considerably.      In     the    dry 
leason  the  Ghtnges,  Jumna,  Indus, 


and  other  rivers  of  the  north,  flow 
clear  and  smooth  in  small  channels 
between  wide  beds  of  sand.  In  the 
rains  they  spread  over  the  sand  up 
to  the  banks  beyond,  and  pour  down, 
boiling,  turbulent,  and  muddy,  with 
all  the  force  of  a  mill-sluice ;  but 
they  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
Hindoo  who  bathes  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  Gunga  Mah  (or  the  ma- 
ternal Ghtnges)  has  not  to  reflect 
that  this  holy  stream  may  at  any 
time  in  the  rains  wash  him  and  his 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  we  ride 
on,  we  see  that  the  country  is  in- 
sufficiently wooded  (always  suppos- 
ing that  we  are  not  in  the  extreme 
west  or  north-west).  The  open 
area  is  broken  by  single  trees,  or 
clumps  of  two  or  three  trees  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  The  villages 
have  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  about 
their  wells  and  gardens ;  and  now 
and  again  we  see  a  large  grove, 
chiefly  consistingof  mangoes,  planted 
in  lines,  in  the  grateful  shelter  of 
which  the  traveller  halts,  or  the 
Anglo-Indian  official  pitches  his  tent 
when  on  tour.  But  we  see  no  more 
that  unbroken  horizon  of  tree  and 
grove  which  we  found  down  south, 
and  the  dense  undergrowth  that 
there  rotted  round  every  village 
and  covered  every  spotlefluntouched 
by  the  plough  is  here  unknown. 
The  villages  are  healthier-looking 
and  better  built.  They  are  mostly 
made  of  mud,  with  flat  mud  roofs ; 
but  there  are  many  brick  houses 
among  them,  and  they  stand  out, 
clean-looking  and  comparatively 
substantial,  in  the  scene  undisguised 
by  a  sea  of  bough  and  foliage.  In 
many  instances  the  villages  are 
built,  as  it  were,  in  terraces,  con- 
verging to  a  common  centre,  and,  so 
constructed,  they  tower  above  the 
plain  like  forts  ;  some,  indeed,  have 
other  and  closer  resemblance  than 
this  to  forts  (for  we  are  in  a  country 
where  war  was  not  so  very  remotely 
carried  on,  and  where,  until  British 
rule  prevailed,  every  man  was  ready- 
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enough  to  draw  bis  sword  against 
his  neighbour),  and  there  yet  re- 
main around  some  peaceful  hamlets 
the  ruins  of  battlements,  or  the 
indications  of  what  was  once  a  fosse. 
For  the  architectural  plan  of  the 
houses  we  cannot  say  much  that  is 
favourable.  Windows  and  doors 
are  much  as  they  are  in  the 
south,  and  the  corurt-yards  about 
the  houses  are  smaller ;  but  then 
the  residents  can  enjoy  the  jfresh 
air  sitting  on  their  roofs;  and  as 
most  of  the  roofs  are 'pierced  to  emit 
the  smoke  of  fires  burning  inside, 
those  within  doors,  if  they  suffer 
from  insufficient  ventilation,  are  not 
smoke-dried  like  their  southern 
brethren. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the 
northern  landscape  as  distinguish- 
ing it  from  that  of  the  south  is  the 
occasional  plain  of  sandy  waste  that 
is  to  be  met  with.  Except  the  hahul 
tree,  and  this  only  sparsely,  nothing 
grows  on  these  plains,  and  some- 
times one  looks  across  two  or  three 
miles  of  barren  land,  white  with 
the  efflorescence  of  various  salts, 
without  seeing  any  object  to  relieve 
the  eye  save,  perhaps,  a  herd  of 
antelope,  or  a  few  passing  carts  or 
wayfarers.  Very  uncomfortable- 
looking  places  are  these  plains  at 
all  times.  In  the  hot  weaflier  they 
look  likehage  lime-kilns  ;  and  there 
may  be  seen  upon  them,  as  in  the 
great  Sahara,  that  phenomenon,  the 
mirage.  Exceedingly  beautiful  is 
the  delusive  scenery  of  the  mirage ; 
but  we  cannot  take  beauty  so  eva- 
nescent into  consideration,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  plains, 
though  admirable  galloping  ground, 
are  very  far  from  being  picturesque. 

Tanks  are  not  so  commonly  seen 
in  the  north  as  in  the  south;  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  this.  In 
the  south,  where  water  is  almost  at 
the  surface,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
excavate  a  few  feet,  and  throw  up 
the  earth  so  as  to  form  an  embank- 
ment around,  and  the  tank  is  made. 
In  the  north  the  springs  are  ^not 


arrived  at  so  easily,  and  the  work  is 
one  of  time  and  expenditure.  Bat 
what  tanks  there  are  (and  there 
are  many)  are  large  and  well  made ; 
and  not  unfrequently  they  are  laat- 
ing  structures,  walled  in  with  good 
masonry,  and  surrounded  by  solid 
flights  of  steps,  and  covered  bathing- 
places.  The  native  of  the  nor4, 
however,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  this  supply  of  water,  for 
he  ordinarily  uses  die  water  drawn 
fix)m  his  village  well  for  all  his  re- 
quirements, whereas  in  the  south 
well  water  is  little  used  for  any 
purpose,  and  cannot  with  any  safety 
be  drunk. 

Pursuing  our   course  along  the 
road  (which  road,  we  may  observe, 
unless  it  be  a    metalled    one,   is 
probably  knee-deep   in  light  sand 
and  cut  up  by  cart-tracks  like  that 
described  in  'the  south)  we  notice 
these  features  of  the  landscape,  and 
fail  to  draw  from  them  any  deduc- 
tion favourable  to  the  idea  that  the 
scenery    of    the     north    is    more 
picturesque  than  that  of  the  south.    I 
K  superiority  in  this  respect  is  to 
be  conceded  to  any  part,  it  must  be 
given  to  the  lower  provinces.     Bni» 
when  we   consider  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  north   there    is    little 
doubt  as  to   our  bestowal   of  the 
palm.      We     are     now    among   a 
manly  race,  and  many  of  the  better 
class  who  pass  us  are  stalwart  and 
soldierly  looking    men  who  would 
become    a    military  uniform    well 
enough.    Among  the  cultivators  we 
see  some  who  are  undersized  and  in 
poor  condition,   but  generally  the 
people  of  all  orders  and  both  sexes 
are  far  superior  in  physique  to  the 
people  of  the  south.      There  is  an 
independent   self-reliant  air   about 
them  which   it  is  pleasant  to  see ; 
and  if  they,  are  not  as  cringingly 
polite  as   our  Baboo   friend,  they 
are,  at  least,  more  genuine  in  sncn 
courtesy  as  they  do  favour  us  with. 
In   stature  they  are   some    inches 
taller,  and  in  build  they  are  much 
stouter,*  than    the   Bengallee.     In 
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•cx)inplexioii  they  are  mucli  fairer, 
many  being  little  darker  than  the 
•bronzed  peasant  of  Naples  or  Sicily. 
If  we  ride  into  a  bas^aar  hereaway 
we  shall  doubtless  see  many  of  the 
sights  and  smell  all  the  odonrs  that 
we  met  with  in  the  lower  country, 
but  we  shall  also  find  more  that  is 
interesting.  The  crowd  assembled 
is  engaged  in  the  same  noisy  chaf- 
fering aboat  small  fractions  of  a 
penny,  and  equally  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  it  blocks  up  the  thorough- 
fare, but  it  is  a  picturesque  crowd 
to  look  upon  ;  and  if  we  survey  it 
from  the  artist's  point  of  view  we 
shall  find  much  in  it  to  admire. 
Men,  women,  and  children  are  all 
more  substantially  dressed,  and 
there  is  considerable  contrast  in 
colour  to  be  found  in  their  costume. 
The  cloth  worn  by  the  men  round 
their  loins  covers  them  nearly  to 
the  ankle,  though  many  wear  tight 
trousers  instead  of  this ;  tbe  jacket 
or  a  long  coat  (or  chuptan)  is 
almost  invariably  worn :  round 
their  waists  is  a  large  cloth,  the 
himurlund;  on  their  heads  is  the 
turban ;  and  over  their  shoulders 
the  loose  hanging  sheet.  The 
women  wear  petticoats  or  trousers 
and  the  saree  above.  The  loin 
cloths  of  the  men  are  often  dyed 
yellow,  the  petticoats  of  the  women 
dark  blue ;  but  the  colours  of  these 
garments  vary,  and  red,  blue,  pink, 
green,  puce,  and  other  tints  are  to 
be  seen  eflectively  mixed  in  all  the 
apparel  of  the  groups  before  us. 

If  the  goods  exposed  for  sale  in 
this  bazaar  do  not  differ  very 
materially  from  what  we  have 
already  seen,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  architectural  features 
of  the  shops.  These  are  stronger 
and  more  regularly  built.  If  the 
bazaar  be  a  large  one  they  may  be 
two-storied  structures,  and  the 
roadway  between  them  is  wider. 
Afi  we  pass  through  we  come 
to  a  country  cart  which  is 
being  unloaded  at  the  grain  mer- 
chant's.    No  simple  framework  of 


bamboo  is  this,  but  a  solid,  though 
clumsily  built,  vehicle  of  good 
timber  strongly  put  together.  It 
has  four  oxen  instead  of  two,  and 
the  cattle  in  it  are  more  powerful 
and  larger  than  the  southern  breeds. 
As  we  pass  on  we  observe  that  all 
the  cattle  to  be  seen  are  the  same, 
but  we  miss  the  large  herds  we 
met  in  the  south.  There  is  but 
scanty  pasturage  to  nourish  large 
herds  here,  and  there  is  a  more 
widely  extended  population  of  flesh- 
eating  Mohammedans  to  thin  off  the 
superfluous  stock.  The  cows  grazing 
in  the  stubble  or  upon  the  waste 
lands  have  to  do  some  very  close 
shaving  to  crop  any  grass  at  all, 
and  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it 
when  they  are  not  supphed  ^vith 
chopped  straw  and  oil  cake.  As  to 
horses  also  we  notice  an  improve- 
ment. There  are  more  equestrians 
to  be  seen,  and  these  are  ordinarily 
mounted  on  full-sized  animals  of 
the  Kattiawar  or  some  other  coun- 
try breed,  not  upon  diminutive 
tattoos.  The  riders  look  at  home 
too  in  the  saddle,  whereas  the 
Bengallee  Baboo  bestrode  his  pony 
with  no  more  appearance  of  a  *seat' 
than  might  be  expected  of  a  sack  of 
flour.  Ponies  enough  there  are  ; 
strings  of  these  and  of  donkeys 
come  to  the  bazaar  laden  with  sacks 
of  grain,  skins  of  raw  sugar,  <fcc. ; 
but  their  duties  are  mainly  confined 
to  those  of  pack-carriage,  a  purpose 
to  which  they  are  rarely  employed 
southwards. 

We  have  said  that  the  Indian  of 
the  north  is  more  manly  than  his 
southern  brother,  and  that  he  is 
superior  in  point  of  physique :  let 
us  see  how  far  he  differs  in  other 
respects.  He  is  certainly  more 
active.  Though  he  may  be  inde- 
pendent or  even  wealthy,  he  is  not 
always  a  creature  of  sloth  and 
indolence.  A  well-to-do  farmer 
will,  upon  occasion,  walk  his  20  or 
30  miles  without  a  murmur.  A 
rich  landowner  will  ride  for  hours 
or  take  violent  exercise  while  hawk- 1 
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ing  or  shooting  for  his  amusement. 
He  is  not  a  coward.  Time  was 
when,  as  a  matter  of  every-day 
existence,  he  went  forth  to  fight  a 
Vouirance  about  some  disputed  boun- 
dary. In  the  Punjaub  there  yet 
live  those  who  in  the  Sikh 
campaigns  fought  with  the  British 
upon  more  than  one  hard-won  field. 
In  the  North-west  Provinces,  Oude 
and  elsewhere,  northwards,  are 
many  whose  fathers  fought  for  us 
and  fought  well,  and  not  a  few 
who  are  now  ready  to  enlist  if  their 
services  should  be  required.  He  is 
a  fatalist  and  submits  to  the  inevi- 
table with  sufficient  philosophy,  but 
he  is  not  afraid  to  voluntarily  seek 
danger  that  is  not  thrust  upon  him, 
nor  altogether  above  protecting 
himself  against  such  visitations  as 
fate  may  send  to  him.  He  is  not 
so  cunning  and  untruthfol ;  it  is 
true  that  he  wiU  lie  when  it  is 
necessary  for  his  own  ends  that  he 
should  do  so,  that  he  will  deceive 
where  deceit  appears  to  be  required 
to  gain  his  object ;  he  is  an  Asiatic, 
and,  as  such,  has  no  compunction 
on  these  scores,  but  he  is  not 
systematically  and  gratuitously 
false  like  the  Bengallee,  to  whom 
truth  would  too  often  appear  to  be 
an  evil  only  to  be  adopted  where 
untruth  has  completely  failed.  In 
his  views  as  to  progress  he  is  little 
less  conservative.  Agricultural  ex- 
hibitions are  held  under  Govern- 
ment auspices  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  object  of  stimula- 
ting the  native  to  improve  his 
manner  of  cultivation  and  the  breed 
of  his  cattle,  but  he  pursues  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  much  as  his 
great-grandfather  did  before  him, 
and  his  great-grandson  may  do 
hereafter.  He  sees  irrigation  pumps, 
improved  ploughs,  and  other  supe- 
rior instruments  of  agriculture 
exhibited,  but  they  suggest  nothing 
practical  to  his  mind,  and  he  goes 
back  to  his  fields  to  use  the  rough 
implements  employed  centuries  ago. 
He  accepts  the  advantages  afforded 


by  English  progress  without  any 
notion  of  making  progress  himself. 
If  a  railway  be  within  reach  of  him 
he  travels  by  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  he  gives  little  heed  to 
the  wonders  of  the  iron  road,  and 
would  be  quite  satisfied  if  Watt 
and  Stephenson  had  never  existed, 
or  if  railways  were  to  be  abolished. 
In  his  domestic  relations  he  is  mucli 
what  we  have  described  the  souther- 
ner ;  he  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
ready  to  dispose  of  any  inconvenient 
relative,  but  he  is  equally  prompt 
to  support  those  relations  who  maj 
be  dependent  upon  him.  His  ma- 
trimonial arrangements  are  not 
more  propitious,  for  he,  too,  is  the 
victim  of  an  early  marriage ;  his 
wife  is  little  more  than  a  household 
drudge,  who  is  useful  in  the  way  of 
keeping  up  his  race,  but  utterly 
untaught,  untrusted,  and  uncared 
for.  After  a  fashion,  he  is  civil 
enough  to  this  necessary  feminine 
piece  of  household  property,  but  he 
is  no  placeiis  conjux  of  indulgence 
and  consideration.  He  will  allow 
her  to  carry  a  four-year-old  child 
on  one  hip  and  the  family  bundle  on 
her  head  when  they  go  upon  a  jour- 
ney together,  while  he  walks  on 
ahead  with  no  heavier  burden  than 
his  staff,  or,  may  be,  the  family 
hookah ;  and  it  is  barely  possible 
that  he  would  send  her  forth  to 
perform  many  of  the  duties  of  hus- 
bandry if  he  could  only  trust  her 
sufficiently.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  native  of  the  north 
so  far  as  he  resembles  the  inhabitant 
of  the  south,  and,  having  described 
the  main  points  of  divergence  in 
their  character,  we  will  avoid  repe- 
tition by  turning  to.  the  considera- 
tion of  another  subject. 

To  a  great  extent  we  have  been 
obliged  to  generalise  in  what  we 
have  said  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  country  and  people  in  northern 
and  southern  India.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  give,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  a  general  view  of  the  most 
marked  features  that  suggest  them- 
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selves ;  and  to  do  this  within  the 
space  allowed  ns  in  one  number  of 
Fmser^  it  has  been  necessary  to 
overiook  much  in  the  way  of  detail 
that  may  be  subsequently  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is 
certainly  no  easy  task  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  a  land  like  India 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
never  visited  it.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  country,  the  many  differences 
of  climate,  people,  and  modes  of  life 
to  be  found  in  the  many  provinces 


into  which  Hindostan  is  subdivided; 
the  very  wealth  of  matter  upon 
which  to  write,  constitute  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  writer  who  would 
depict  this  great  possession  of  Eng- 
land. But  we  hope,  at  least,  to  be 
able  to  show,  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  what  life  (more  especially 
life  as  the  Anglo-Indian  sees  it)  is  in 
India;  and  to  this  end  what  we 
have  said  in  this  number  will  serve 
us  very  considerably. 
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THE  DEVIL  IN  LEIPZIG. 


ON  a  pleasant  evening  in  July- 
last  I  arrived  at  Leipzig,  just 
in  time  for  the  opera.  The  new 
opera-house,  of  which  Langhaus  of 
Berlin  was  architect,  opened  in 
January  1 868,  and  is  certainly  un- 
surpassed for  beauty  by  any  in 
Germany.  From  the  ceiling  the 
Muses  and  Graces,  grouped  in  their 
galaxy,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
oval  links,  each  link  a  frame  for 
the  portrait  of  some  magnate  of 
art,  look  down  upon  their  worship- 
pers. Above  the  stage  the  central 
place  is  given  to  the  poet  whom 
Germany  most  reveres — Schiller — 
and  on  the  right  and  left  are  Mozart 
and  Gliick.  On  this  evening  the 
building  was  crowded,  for  the  opera 
was  to  be  Der  Freisckufz,  the  work 
most  admired  by  the  people  of 
Leipzig,  where,  as  I  was  everywhere 
told,  it  is  rendered  with  a  magnifi- 
cence unequalled  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
I  afterwards  found  that  the  city  re- 
garded itself  as  having  a  sort  of 
vested  interest  in  Weber's  great 
work,  whose  announcement  never 
fails  to  produce  in  it  a  lively  sensa- 
tion. It  was  certainly  an  admirable 
entertainment;  the  orchestra  of 
nearly  seventy  instruments  was 
moved  as  by  one  breath  of  har- 
mony; the  singers  were  trained 
artists  ;  and  from  first  to  last  there 
was  no  break  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  rendering,  or  of  the  reception  of 
the  charming  work.  But  I  very 
soon  perceived  that  the  superiority 
of  the  performance  of  Der  Freischutz 
at  Leipzig,   as   compared  with  its 

Ciuction  at  other  placet  where  I 
witnessed  it,  was  the  complete- 
ness and  splendour  with  which  the 
weird  effects  and  horrors  of  the 
infernal  scenes  of  the  Wolfs  Glen 
were  presented.  Hitherto,  my  most 
distinct  impressions,  apart  from  the 
thrilling  music,  of  this  part  of  the 
opera,  were  connected  with  a  mas- 
querade of  clumsy  imps  in  animal 


shapes,  a  long  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
with  hounds,  harts,  andboars  painted 
on  it,  drawn,  amid  ludicrous  squeaks 
and  yells,  across  the  stage-roof,  all 
terminating  in  the  fizz  of  fire- 
crackers, with  an  intolerable  smoke 
and  smell  filling  the  house  after- 
wards. But  the  scene  as  produced 
at  Leipzig  was  very  different  indeed. 
Mr.  Pepper's  art  was  employed  to 
raise  the  tremulous  spirits  which 
rose  at  every  step  of  Caspar's  de- 
scent to  the  glen,  waving  bim  back ; 
every  tone  of  the  Zamiel — who  was 
in  a  garb  black  as  midnight,  unre- 
lieved by  any  touch  of  red  as  usual 
— curdled  the  blood ;  and,  when  the  i 
magic  bullets  were  being  moulded, 
the  stage  swarmed  with  huge  rep- 
tiles, fiery  serpents  crawled  over  the 
ground,  a  chariot  with  wheels  of 
fire,  drawn  by  dragons,  driven  by  a 
skeleton,  passed  through  the  space 
midway  between  stage  and  ceiling, 
and  the  rush  of  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man's  chase  above,  composed  of 
animals  real  to  the  eye  and  uttering 
actual  animal  sounds,  presented  a 
scene  so  striking  and  wonderful, 
that  I  can  hardly  imagine  by  what 
ing^nuiiy  it  could  have  been 
managed. 

The  ecstasy  of  the  assembly  at 
this  scene  is  indescribable.  Faces 
flushed,  eyes  gleamed,  and  when 
the  curtain  fell  it  was  amid  a  roar 
of  applause  which  swelled  against 
it  in  surges  until  it  rose  again,  that 
homage  might  be  done  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

After  this  grand  apotheosis  of 
diabolism,  I  naturally  wended  my 
way  to  Auorbach's  cellar,  to  which 
Gh>ethe'8  genius  has  given  a  world- 
wide fame,  as  the  place  where 
Mephistopheles  bored  the  table  with 
a  g^indet,  drawing  various  wines 
from  the  holes,  and  then  flew  out  of 
the  window  astride  a  wine  cask 
with  Faust.  It  is  still  a  wine 
cellar,  and  has  considerable  reputa- 
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tion  for  its  wines.  They  certainly 
are  both  good  and  cheap.  I  paid 
about  eightpence  for  a  half 
bottle  of  pure  Niersteiner,  which 
included  jdso  a  proudly  attentive 
guide  to  all  the  points  of  legendary 
interest  in  the  three  rooms  com- 
prised by  the  cellar.  Three  or  four 
parties  sat  about  the  chief  room 
drinking  their  wine  and  enjoying 
the  sausages,  cheese,  or  other  cold 
viands  which  are  also  supplied. 
The  curiosity  with  which  they 
watched,  and  now  and  then  assisted, 
my  inquiries,  seemed  to  show  that 
the  interest  of  a  foreigner  in  tracing 
out  the  vestiges  of  Satan  in  Leipzig 
was  somewhat  unusual ;  and  indeed, 
in  the  book  kept  for  the  autographs 
of  visitors,  I  found  only  German 
names.  The  main  room  is  adorned 
with  very  old  and  faded  frescoes, 
representing  the  various  aspects  of 
the  legend,  several  of  which,  it  was 
claimed,  existed  there  before  Goethe 
wrote  his  version  of  it,  and  indeed 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  Faust. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  which 
tiie  feat  of  the  table  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  there  is  a  huge  cask,  and 
on  the  walls  around  are  the  admi- 
n^le  pictures  by  Kaulbach,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  Gt)ethe's  Faust, 
which  alone  are  fine  enough  to 
repay  a  visit  to  Leipzig.  That 
artist  has  done  nothing  better, 
perhaps,  the  form  and  face  of  Mar- 
^ret  being  especially  incomparable. 
But  that  which  cluefly  interested 
me  was  an  old  book,  a  history  of 
Leipzig,  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
cellar  had  purchased,  he  said,  at  a 
large  price,  because  it  contained  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Faustus,  and  some 
brief  historical  mention  of  him.  The 
book  was  kept  chained  to  a  table, 
where  visitors  were  permitted,  under 
many  cautions  as  to  its  value,  to 
peruse  it.  It  is  entitled  Annalea 
LepnenseSy  bears  no  date,  though 
evidently  printed  near  the  close  of 
the  last  centuiT,  and  professes  to 
give  the  local  history  of  the  place 
from  the  year  a.d.  66i  to  17 14.   Its 


mention  of  Faustus  is  very  brief, 
merely  stating  that  in  such  a  year 
(15 — ,  A.D.)  Dr.  Johann  Faustus 
lived  in  Leipzig  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  and  practice  of 
astrology  and  magic.  The  portrait 
has  written  beneath  it,  'Doct: 
Faust.  Beriihmter  Schwartz-Kiinst- 
ler,'  and  is  from  a  copper-plate. 
It  represents  a  man  in  the  scholas- 
tic gown  of  the  period;  the  head 
and  face  are  round  and  strong, 
with  jutting  brow,  prominent  eyes 
with  wide  space  between ;  thick 
nose,  and  thin  cynical  mouth  sur- 
mounted by  small  pointed  mous- 
taches, the  only  hair  on  the  face. 
The  slightly  bent  figure,  and  the 
grey  hair,  short  and  curling,  would 
seem  to  belong  to  a  man  of  about 
seventy  years  of  age.  The  general 
aspect  is  grave  and  scholarly, 
though  the  throat  is  a  little  heavy. 
There  is  also  in  the  cellar  an  old 
book  which,  it  is  alleged,  belonged 
to  the  same  famous  diviner.  I 
could  well  believe,  too,  that  it  had 
once  been  in  his  library,  because  of 
its  resemblance  to  one  I  examined 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden, 
written  by  Michael  Scotus,  which 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was 
owned  by  Faust.  Both  books  are 
written  in  Latin,  interspersed  with 
Arabic  characters  and  sentences. 
There  are  complete  directions  for 
raising  any  particular  devil  desired, . 
with  incidental  advice  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'Magister  ante  operationem  bene  de- 
liberet  quale  negotium  cum  spiritibus  trac- 
tare  relit,  ne  in  medio  experimenti  fiat 
confusio  vel  perturbatio.' 

*Magi8ter  vel  debet  esse  solus,  vel  si 
velint  esse  plures,  sit  numerus  semper 
impar.' 

At  the  end  there  is  the  picture  of 
a  raven,  and  the  following  sentences  i 

*  Quapropter  quidquid  agis  prudenter 

Agas  ot  respice 

Finem. 

Vale. 

Michael  Scotus. 

Pragse  in  Bohemia,  pridie  Idibus  Feb. 
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After  which  is  the  picture  of  a 
woman  bearing  a  torch  and  a  key, 
standing  on  the  curve  of  the  world. 
In  another  part  of  the  work  is  found 
what  is  therein  called  Sigillum 
Telschunhab,  a  seal  in  red  characters 
on  a  black  ground,  presumably  the 
seal  affixed  to  the  bond,  signed  in 
blood,  between  Faust  and  the 
devil. 

The  book  contains  also  a  picture 
of  Mephistopheles,  who  instead  of 
being  the  cynical  caricature  of 
Voltaire  represented  in  the  post- 
Ooethean  conception  of  him,  is  here 
a  heavy,  dumpy  fellow,  suggestive  of 
the  Dummerteufel,  or  stupid  devil, 
of  Gterman  mythology. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  spell 
out  here  and  there,  in  the  various 
libraries  of  the  cities  and  tewns  of 
the  country,  the  certain  evidences 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  did  actually 
live  in  Leipzig  a  scholar  and  gra- 
duate of  Wittemburg,  who  solemnly 
believed  in  and  practised  the  Black 
Art,  and  assiduously  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  the  devil.  Con- 
vinced that  such  an  individual  could 
not  be  altogether  a  mere  eccen- 
tricity, unrelated  to  the  current 
superstitions  of  his.  neighbourhood, 
I  began  to  fumble  about  the  '  An- 
nals '  already  mentioned,  to  dis- 
cover if  possible  any  antecedents  or 
local  elements  which  might  have 
produced  him.  Nay,  Auerbach's 
cellar  itself,  with  its  legend,  seemed 
to  me  a  phenomenon  which  must 
have  some  long  foreCTOund  of  popu- 
lar belief,  and  perhaps  also,  the 
great  cleverness  in  diabolism  I  had 
witnessed  at  the  opera  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  reached  in 
response  to  some  peculiar  local  sus- 
ceptibility to  an  interest  of  that 
nature.  Something  of  this  kind, 
at  any  rate,  was  in  my  fancy  as  I 
sat  until  far  toward  the  small  hours, 
poring  over  the  chained  volume  in 
Auerbach's  cellar.  I  was  rewarded 
by  finding  accounts  of  two  instances 
in  which  the  devil  had  made  sensa- 


tions in  Leipzig.     The  first  of  these 
was  under  date  of  1604. 

On  the  xytli  of  January  [runs  the  nam- 
tire]  the  Evil  Spirit  came  to  one  Jeremy, 
a  Strasburgian,  marksman  in  the  shootings 
ground  of  ,St  Thomas,  called  him  bj 
name,  and  conunanded  him  to  destroy  him- 
self, ^or  that  purpose  Satan  prepared  a 
bath,  and  placed  a  stool  beneath  it  But, 
whereas,  the  marksman  would  not  comply 
with  the  request,  the  Fiend  asked  him  to 
jump  OTcr  a  wail  with  him,  and  go  with 
him  to  the  Court  of  the  Castle,  where  was 
a  beautiful  pear-tree,  from  whic^  he  was  to 

Sluck  some  fruit.  This  he  also  refused  to 
o.  Then  the  Evil  One  disappeu^  The 
marksman  sent  for  a  confessor,  M.  Dario 
Batnam,  the  Dean  of  St.  Thomas,  and  teU- 
ing  him  with  tears  of  this  apparition,  a^ed 
for  consolation  against  this  temptation, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  Wcnrd  of  God, 
and  then  found  rest  from  the  deviL 

The  other  instance  occurred  in 
1635,  during  a  period  of  excessive 
cold,  which,  the  history  hinte,  was 
brought  about  by  diabolical  agency, 
During  this  cold  spell,  attended  by 
much  snow,  the  devil  appeared  to  a 
certain  soldier,  and  having  taken  a 
seat  opposite  him  at  a  table,  uttered 
the  most  fearful  blasphemies,  and 
even  put  the  soldier  into  a  mood  for 
cursing.  This  was  repeated  several 
times,  until  at  length  the  soldier 
asked  to  have  his  quarters  changed, 
which  being  done,  he  was  no  more 
troubled  by  the  diabolical  *  Flucher.* 

There  were  three  things  which 
especially  interested  me  in  these 
explorations  of  Auerbach's  cellar, 
which  also  my  reader  may  here- 
after find  reason  to  recall  First, 
there  was  in  the  oldest  of  the 
frescoes  a  small  black  dog  near 
Faust,  as  he  disappears  on  the 
cask,  there  being  no  appearance  of 
Mephistopheles  at  all.  Second, 
in  the  first  of  the  two  cases  just 
recited,  the  person  tempted  was  a 
marksman,  in  the  next  a  soldier, 
both  of  whom  were  probably  in 
those  days  also  huntsmen.  Thirdly, 
the  snow-storm  is  particularly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  second 
appearance  of  Satan. 

After  leaving  Auerbach's  cellar, 
I  walked  about  the  city  under  the 
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moonliglit;,  and  found  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  power  of  the 
Gentleman  in  Black  in  it  had  not 
altogether  passed  away  with  his 
old  friend  Faost.  Most  German 
towns  are  fast  asleep  soon  after  nine 
o'clock;  hut  there  was  hardly  a 
street  in  this  one  where,  long  after 
midnight,  groups  of  students  and 
soldiers  were  not  raising  the  — 
Zamiel,  in  a  much  more  ordinary- 
way  than  by  either  black  or  dra- 
matic art.  A  tremendous  noise  in 
a  certain  brilliantly  lighted  hall  at- 
tracted me,  and  on  entering,  after 
payment  of  a  small  admission  fee,  I 
found  a  number  of  young  people 
engaged  in  a  frolic  si&ciently 
grot^ue  to  have  suggested  the 
Walpurgisnacht.  In  the  interval 
foUo¥nng  a  wild  dance,  there  entered 
a  procession  of  men  and  women  in 
the  strangest  costumes  and  dis- 
guises, who,  after  marching,  or 
rather  reeling,  around  the  room, 
broke  off  into  whirling  dances,  with 
yells  and  whoops  suggestive  of  Indian 
life.  Entering  the  streets  again,  I 
witnessed  more  open  and  sh£uaieless 
profligacy  than  I  have  seen  either 
in  London  or  New  York.  It  is  now 
nearly  eight  centuries  since  the 
Bohemian  Duke,  Wratislav,  over- 
whelmed Leipzig,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  me  Bohemia  which  is 
moi^  rather  than  geographical 
might  still  regard  this  as  its  capital. 
What  fitter  school  could  there  have 
been  to  train  younff  Gt>ethe  of 
Frankfurt  to  become  the  bohemian 
prince  ?  Hither  he  came,  aged 
sixteen,  to  be  the  talk  of  the  town 
as  a  fast  fop.  To  the  room  up 
there,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out 
— ^under  whose  window  I  stand  in 
the  Feuerkugel — he  groped  his  way 
after  an  evening  at  Auerbach's,  and 
wrote  to  his  friend : 

In  society,  concerts,  theatres,  feastings, 
promeoades,  the  time  flies.  Ha!  it  goes 
gloriously.  But  also  expensively.  The 
derrl  knows  how  my  purse  feels  it.  Hold ! 
reacxie!  stop!  There  go  two  lonis  d*or. 
Help!  there  goes  another.  Heavens! 
TOL.  LXXIX. — HO.  CCCCLXXI. 


another  couple  are  gone.  Pence  are  here 
as  farthincs  with  you.  Neyertheless,  one 
can  live  cheaply  here.  So  I  hope  to  get 
off  with  two  hundred  thalers — what  do  I 
say?  with  three  hundred.  N.B.— Not  in- 
cluding what  has  already  gone  to  the  devil. 

He  has  abeady  discovered  the 
dark  individual  'whom  all  men 
gladly  name.'  Little  did  the  Auer- 
bach  folk  know  into  what  tissue 
they  were  being  woven  by  the  brain- 
loom  of  their  rollicking  comrade. 
What  may  that  noisy  student,  with 
his  noisier  Kathchen  across  the  way, 
become  some  day  P 

At  last,  however,  the  sounds  of 
revelry  became  fainter;  the  revel- 
lers reeled  away  homeward;  the 
moon  sank  into  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  and  I  turned  toward  my 
hotel,  which  was  some  distance  oflT, 
near  the  railway-station,  to  be 
reached  only  by  traversing  a 
comparatively  unfrequented  region. 
Having  asked  direction  of  a  young 
soldier — a  tribe  of  which  the  devS 
may  easily  find  enough  in  Leipzig 
to  tempt — he  politely  oflfered  to 
accompany  me  part  of  the  way,  and 
I  found  him  very  communicative. 
But  now  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
witness  an  incident  which  cast  more 
light  upon  the  dark  subject  I  had 
been  thinking  of  than  any  ancient 
chronicle.  We  turned  from  an 
open  square  into  a  narrow  street, 
unlighted,  and  as  silent  as  it  was 
dark.  Just  as  we  entered  it,  a  dog 
barked,  then  growled,  a  little  way- 
ahead.  Mr.  Soldier  stopped  as  if 
he  had  been  struck,  and,  after  an 
instant's  hesitation,  turned  back 
into  the  open  square  we  had  left, 
going  another  and  longer  way.  My 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  I  asked 
why  he  had  turned  back ;  but  he 
evaded  the  question,  and,  from  being 
voluble,  became  dumb---indeed,  he 
soon  left  me  to  get  to  my  hotel  as 
I  could. 

A  dog's  bark !  It  was  with  the 
yelp  of  abound  that  the  WildHunts- 
man's  chase  in  the  opera  had  started, 
— a  yelp  followed  by  a  terrible  lipwftp 
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Some  saperstitioii,  and  not  fear  of  a 
dog,  it  was,  I  felt,  which  had  tamed 
the  soldier  back  from  the  dark  and 
silent  street.  Natorallj  there  re- 
curred to  me  the  dog  in  the  fresco 
of  Anerbach's  cellar,  and  still  more 
the  wonderful  scene  in  Gh>ethe's 
Fatut^  when  Mephistopheles  first 
ameors,  the  shape  he  assumed  being 
that  of  a  dog.  The  reader  will  re- 
member it  was  when  Eanst  waa 
walking  with  the  student  Wagner 
that  the  black  dog  appeared,  rush- 
ing around  them  in  spiral  curves, 
each  circle  bringing  Imn  closer, — 
spreading,  as  Eaust  said,  '  a  magic 
coil  as  a  snare  around  them ; '  that 
after  this  dog  had  followed  Faust 
into  his  studj  it  assumed  a  huge 
monstrous  shape,  until,  under  a 
spell,  it  disappears  in  a  mist,  from 
which  Mephistopheles  steps  forth — 
*  the  kernel  of  the  brute  * — in  guise 
of  a  travelling  scholar. 

This  passage  in  Faust  has  been 
traced  bj  some  critics  to  Gk>ethe's 
antipathy  to  does,  an  antipathy 
which  he  himself  associated  with 
the  curious  speculation  known  as 
his  Theory  of  Monades.  The  state- 
ment referred  to  is  that  made  in  his 
conrersation  with  Johann  Falk,  at 
the  time  of  Wieland's  death,  which 
Mrs.  Austin  has  translated  in  the 
first  volume  of  her  *  Characteristics 
of  Goethe :'' 

I  assame  [said  Goethe]  variouB  classes 
and  orders  of  the  primaiy  elements  of  all 
existences,  as  the  germs  of  all  phenomena 
in  nataze;  these  I  would  call  souU,  since 
from  them  proceed  the  animation  or  viyi- 
fication  of  the  whole.  Or  rather  monadea. 
Let  xa  always  stick  to  that  Leibnitzian 
term ;  a  better  can  scarcely  be  found  to 
express  the  simplicity  of  the  simplest 
existence.  Now,  as  experience  shows  us, 
some  of  these  monades  or  germs  are  so 
small,  so  insignificant^  that  they  are,  at  the 
highest,  adapted  only  to  a  subordinate  nse 
and  being.  Others  again  are  strong  and 
powerftil.  These  latter,  accordingly,  draw 
into  their  sphere  all  that  approaches  them, 
and  transmute  it  into  sometoing  belonging 
to  themselyes ;  ie.  into  a  human  bodyTinto 
a  plant,  an  animal,  or,  to  go  higher  still, 
into  a  star.  Tliis  process  they  continue 
till  the  sanOI  or  larger  worl<^  whose  com- 


pletion lies  predestined  in  them,  at  length 
comes  bodily  into  light  Such  alone  are,  I 
think,  properly  to  be  called  souls.  .... 
Yon  may  eaU  the  germ  an  idea  or  a  monad 
as  you  please,  I  have  no  ol^ection.  Enoudi 
t^t  it  IS  invisible,  and  antecedent  to  the 
visible  external  development.  We  most 
not  be  mided  by  the  tarvm  or  imperfect 
forms  of  the  intermediate  states  which  this 
idea  or  germ  may  assume  in  its  transitions. 
One  and  the  same  metamorphosiB,  or  capa- 
city of  transformation  in  nature,  produces  a 
rose  out  of  a  leaf,  a  caterpillar  out  of  an 
egg,  and  again  a  buttei^y  out  of  the 
caterpillar.  ....  Annihilation  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question,  but  the  possibility  of 
being  caught  on  the  way  by  some  more 
powerful  and  yet  baser  monas,  and  subordi- 
nated to  it,  this  is,  unquestionably,  a  Teiy 
serious  consideration,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
hare  never  been  able  entirely  to  direst 
myself  of  the  fear  of  it,  in  the  way  of  a 
mere  observation  of  nature. 

At  this  moment,  says  Falk,  a  dog 
was  heard  repeatedly  barking  in  the 
street.  Goethe,  who  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  dogs,  sprang  hastily  to 
the  window  and  called  out  to  it,  ^  Take 
what  form  you  will,  vile  larva,  yea 
shall  not  subjugate  me  ! '  After 
some  pause,  he  resumed,  with  the 
remark,  *  This  rabble  of  creation  is 
extremely  offensive.  It  is  a  perfect 
pack  of  monades  with  which  we 
are  thrown  together  in  this  plane- 
tary nook ;  their  company  will  do 
us  little  honour  with  the  inhabitants 
of  other  planets,  if  they  happen  to 
hear  anyuiing  about  them.' 

Gk)ethe  has  given  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  tortures  he  endured  in 
Gt)ttingen  by  reason  of  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
hunting-horns  by  the  watchmen, 
*  proving  to  us  by  the  most  fright- 
ful and  alarming  noises  that  they 
were  keeping  watchful  guard  over 
the  tranquiUity  of  our  slumbers.' 

On  the  day  following  myadven- 
tures  in  Leipzig,  I  visited  W  eimar, 
and  after  going  tlirough  the  Schiller 
House,  which  has  beien  purchased 
by  the  town  and  is  open  to  the 
public,  I  went  toward  the  Goethe 
House.  A  gentleman  of  the  place 
informed  me  that  I  could  not  obtain 
admission.     '  It  ia^  he  said,  ^  inha- 
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bited  by  the  Baron  von  (Joetbe,  who 
preserves  an  offensive  hauteur  to- 
ward visitors  and  citizens,  with 
whom  he  is  very  nnpopnlar.  His 
only  son  is  nearly  a  cretin,  and  so 
^ids  the  Honse  of  Goethe.'  Not- 
withstanding the  fine  bronze  statue 
Tepresenting  Gk>ethe  and  Schiller, 
side  by  side,  in  front  of  the  theatre, 
of  wmch  they  were  once  joint  ma- 
nagers, the  former  of  the  two  by  no 
means  shares  in  the  homage,  every- 
where manifested  toward  Schiller, 
«nd  the  present  representative  of  the 
fiunQy  is  thoueht  to  be  repeating  the 
alleged  servihty  of  his  mmous  an- 
cestor to  the  court.  Nevertheless, 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  to  be  told  by 
the  acrid  old  woman  who  opened  it, 
as  many  had  been  before  me,  that 
visitors  were  never  admitted ;  that 
ihe  master  was  01,  was  absent,  &c.  I 
softened  Cerbera  enough,  however, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  lower  rooms, 
which  were  entirely  bare,  and  to 
peep  into  a  side  hall  where  the  stair- 
way ascended.  Here  I  was  some- 
what startled  at  seeing  the  single 
ornament  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
house — a  large  hound,  made  of  dark 
bronze,  looking  proudly  from  his 
pedestal,  as  if  he  would  say,  **At 
last,  vile  larva  as  I  am,  the  spirit  of 
Goethe  is  my  prey;  his  monas  is 
imprisoned  in  the  brain  of  the  idiot 
TipBtairs — ^the  last  of  his  line ! ' 
lliere  coald  hardly  have  been  a 
more  perfect  tvpe  of  the  poodle  in 
Faust  than  this  bronze  figiu*e,  and 
how  it  came  to  grace  the  dwelling 
of  the  detester  of  dogs  I  cannot 
divine.  The  present  Baron  is  the 
grandson  of  (ioethe,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Augfust  V.  Goethe  and 
Ottilia  von  Pogwich.  I  know  no- 
thing about  the  fieunily  except  the 
above  statement  of  his  perhaps  pre- 
judiced feUow-citizen.  It  is  doubt- 
fnl  whether  Falk  is  right  in  de- 
scribing Goethe  as  having  a  Vnatu- 
ral'  anfipathy  to  dogs.  The  proba- 
bilitj  seems  to  me  rather  that  when 
he  "was  steeping  his  brain  in  the 
and    superstitions   of  the 


region  in  which  he  lived,  in  ordttr 
to  reproduce  their  spirit  oompletely, 
lie  encountered  this  one  about  the 
dog,  and  to  a  certain  extent  adcmted 
it.  There  are  certain  animals  whose 
diabolical  associations  Bite  known  to 
many  mythologies, — ^as  the  serpent^ 
the  bat,  the  raven,  the  cat,  and  the 
goat.  In  some  of  these  there  are 
peculiarities  of  look  and  habit  which 
may  have  suggested  an  evil  relation- 
ship. But  however  this  may  be, 
the  friendship  between  man  and  the 
dog  and  the  horse,  the  harmlessness 
of  the  hind,  suggest  at  once  that 
thev  could  only  hiave  been  connected 
witn  the  Spirit  of  Evil  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  I  have  traced 
in  Saxony,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Black  Forest,  superstitions  con- 
necting with  the  devil  the  hound, 
horse,  hart,  boar,  and  wolf.  That 
these,  the  animals  chiefly  asso- 
ciated with  the  ancient  German 
chase,    should    thus    be    selected, 

g>ints  us  at  once  to  the  Wild 
untsman  of  the  Hartz  Mountains ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
superstition  of  that  region  extends 
also  to  the  hunting-horn,  of  which 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently, 
and  represents  Satan  as  especially 
besetting  marksmen  and  dealing  in 
magic  bullets,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  with 
the  fiunous  demon  of  the  Brocken 
began  all  the  Walpurgis-night  of 
devils  and  witches  which  have 
haunted  Germany  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity. 

And  who  was  this  Wild  Hunts- 
man ?  Unquestionably  Woden,  the 
god  whom  Christianity,  when  it 
came  to  Germany,  dethroned,  out- 
lawed, and  gradually  transformed 
from  a  deity  to  a  devil. 

All  devils  were  originally  deities. 
There  are  spots  where  the  worship 
of  nearly  all  of  them  yet  survives. 
It  is  certain  that  the  serpent,  for  ex- 
ample, was  at  one  period  an  almost 
universal  deity.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  it  was  worshipped ;  for 
worship  begins  with  fear,  and  ihere 
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was  a  mjsterions  subtlety  and  dead- 
liness  about  the  serpent^  a  strange 
disproportion  between  the  mere 
scratch  of  its  tooth  and  the  swiftly 
fatal  consequences  of  it,  which  na- 
turally  suggested  that  it  was  the 
agent  of  some  supernatural  power, 
whose  stroke,  irremediable  by 
earthly  means,  might  be  warded 
off  by  sacrifices  and  supplications. 
Even  after  Jehovah  had,  according 
to  the  Jewish  belief,  degraded  the 
serpent,  the  belief  in  its  mysterious 
power  was  so  deep  with  the  Israel- 
ites that,  when  they  had  been 
bitten  by  serpents,  Moses  thought 
it  best  to  raise  the  serpent-idol  be- 
fore them  a^in.  In  early  days 
there  was  nothing  to  induce  the  ad- 
herents of  a  new  and  higher  belief 
to  declare  the  deities  of  other 
tribes  which  they  would  supersede 
non-existent,  nor  could  they  thus 
thus  have  done  violence  to  popular 
creeds.  It  was  more  in  accordance 
with  their  own  superstitious  state 
of  mind,  as  it  was  more  ezjpedient 
for  the  new  religion,  to  claun  only 
that  their  own  deity  was  chief 
among  the  gods.  The  latter  were 
thus  reduced  to  the  position  of  in- 
ferior deities,  and  from  this  the 
step  was  easy  to  declaring  that  they 
were  evil  and  hostile  powers.  *  All 
your  Devas  are  only  manifold 
children  of  the  Evil  Mind,'  said 
the  Persian  Beformer.  Thus,  too 
the  Jews  called  the  gods  of  sur- 
rounding nations  'devils'  (Lev.  xvii. 
7  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  1 7 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  15; 
Ps.  cvi  37).  In  the  same  spirit 
Gregory  instructed  Augustine  how 
to  deal  accommodatingly  with  the 
'  temples  consecrated  to  devils '  in 
Britain;  and  the  same  theory  was 
held  by  those  whofirstbrought  Chris- 


tianity to  G^rmanyand  Scandinavia, 
which,  in  the  popcdar  belief^  swarmed 
with  good  and  mischievous,  though 
never  exactly  evil  spirits. 

Historians  and  my  thologists  have 
now  generally  assented  to  the  be- 
lief that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  earliest  religion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  peoples,  Odin 
waa  for  at  least  the  five  centuries 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  them  (though 
the  worship  of  Thor  then  prevailed 
much  more  than  formerly)  their 
Supreme  Deity.  He  was  called  in 
various  dialects  Odin,  Woden, 
Godin.i 

As  worshipped  in  the  North, 
he  represented  the  ferocity  and 
animal  vitality  of  Nature.  Just 
before  the  Christian'  era  there 
appeared  the  historic  Odin,  who, 
claiming  the  name  of  the  deity 
by  virtue  of  descent  and  the  pos- 
session of  preternatural  powers, 
was  the  scourge  and  the  conqueror 
of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
all  Northern  Oermany.  He  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  incaiv 
nation  and  authentic  wai'rior  of 
Woden,  whose  religion  he  eveiy- 
where  upheld,  but  whose  worship 
he  gradually  superseded  ;  or  rather 
he  became  confused  in  the  popnlar 
mind  with  the  god  himself,  as  in- 
deed he  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
several  historians.  Now  the  two 
chief  characteristics  of  this  war- 
rior in  the  vulgar  estimates  were, 
first,  his  irresistible  power  in  war, 
and,  secondly,  his  haoitual  practice 
of  the  arts  of  magic  and  enchant- 
ment. The  old  Sagas  are  filled 
with  instances  of  his  powers  of  divi- 
nation.   By  it  he  is  declared  to 


■  It  is  a  &voiirite  theoiy  or  popular  impression  that  our  void  Gi)d  is  simply  a  cod- 
tractioD  of  the  iroid  good ;  but  this  is  questionable.  Some  etymologists  trace  it  to  the 
Persian  Khoda^  the  root  of  which  would  seem  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  vadere, 
English  foade,  &c.,  suggesting  the  idea  of  an  all-penrading  being.  But  is  it  not  mora 
probable  that  it  is  referable  to  the  now  obsolete  German  word  getten,  to  beget — ^preserrod 
in  gotten,  gattey  ^a^nn,— being  thus  really  a  modification  of  got,  and  that  Odin,  Godin, 
God,  really  signify  in  their  origin,  though  in  a  less  gross  form  than  the  god  Priapus,  the> 
repioductiTe  energy  of  Nature  ?  r^  A 
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have  won  many  victories.  He  in- 
vented the  Runic  characters,  with 
which  spells  were  associated  in 
those  days,  as  printing,  in  after 
ages,  first  fostered  the  legend  of 
Fanstns.  As  the  old  ni7tholo[^ 
had  represented  the  god  Odin  wi< 
a  raven  on  each  shoulder  which 
flew  over  the  world  and  returned  to 
whisper  all  secrets  in  his  ears,  so 
now  a  knowledge  of  all  events  was 
ascribed  to  the  flesh -and -blood 
Odin: 

He  persuaded  his  foUofrers  [says  Mallet], 
that  lie  coald  ran  oyer  the  world  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  ho  had  the 
direction  of  the  air  and  tempests,  that  he 
could  transform  himself  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  conld  raise  the  dead,  conld  foretell 
things  to  eome,  could  by  enchantments 
deprire  his  enemies  of  health  and  vigour, 
and  discover  all  the  treasures  concealra  in 
the  earth.  The  same  authors  add  that  he 
also  knew  how  to  sing  airs  so  tender  and 
melodious  that  the  very  plains  and  moun- 
tains would  open  and  expand  with  delight ; 
and  that  the  ghosts,  attracted  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  songs,  would  leave  their  infernal 
caverns,  and  stand  motionless  about  him. 

He  inspired  his  enemies  with  such 

terror,  that  they  thought  they  could  not 
describe  it  bettor,  than  by  saying  he 
rendered  them  blind  and  deaf;  that  he 
would  appear  like  a  wolf,  all  desperate,  and 
biting  his  very  shield  for  rage,  would  throw 
himself  amidst  the  opposing  ranks,  making 
aioond  him  the  most  horrible  carnage,  with- 
ovit  receiving  any  wound  himself.' 

Long  after  this  wonderfxd  war- 
rior had  passed  awav  to  Val- 
halla his  worship  prevailed,  and  it 
was  customary  to  invoke  him  on 
every  expedition,  particularly  when 
Retting  forth  for  war  or  the  chase. 
He  had  left  behind  him  a  large 
number  of  priests  whose  rites  were 
chiefly  those  of  pretended  sorcery. 

Such  was  the  Odinism  of  the 
northern  nations  when  King  Olaf 
brought  Christianity  among  them. 
How  he  spread  the  gospel  is  well 
known.  To  pnt  a  pan  of  live  coals 
under  the  belly  of  one,  to  force  an 


adder  down  the  throat  of  another, 
to  offer  to  all  men  the  alternatives 
of  being  baptized  or  burnt,  were 
the  arguments  which  this  apostle 
applied  with  such  energy  that  at 
last  the  chief  people  were  con- 
vinced. He  encountered  Odin  as 
•he  would  have  met  a  living  foe. 
He  destroyed  the  old  temples  and 
idols  without  compromise ;  and 
though  several  kings  afterwards  re- 
stored many  of  them,  yet  Odinism 
never  recovered  from  the  fierce 
blows  dealt  by  King  Olaf  after  his 
conversion  in  England  through  the 
fortune-telling  of  a  hermit. 

Nevertheless,  an  old  religion 
lingers  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  in  remote  districts,  long  after 
it  l^as  disappeared  from  courts  and 
from  the  centres  of  wealth.  It  was 
for  many  a  generation  after  Olaf 's 
time  that  Christian  bishops  and 
civil  authorities  had  to  contmue  the 
work  of  trampling  out  Odinism. 
For  centuries,  indeed,  it  had  its 
secret  worshippers,  as  Christianity 
had  in  the  days  of  its  persecution. 
The  Christians  followed  the  old  plan 
of  solemnly  declaring  Odin  to  be 
the  chief  devil,  Thor,  Preyja,  and 
the  rest,  being  subordinate  ones. 

His  priests  were  proclaimed  sor- 
cerers and  witches.  Thus  the  old 
deities  were  conquered  and  out- 
lawed, their  heaven  being  degraded 
to  a  helL  Poor  Odin  was  reduced 
to  bribe  a  shepherd  or  marksman 
here  and  there  to  do  him  homage 
or  enlist  in  his  service.  The  wor- 
shippers  who  still  held  on  to  the 
old  beliefs  had  to  meet  together  in 
caverns  and  Wolfs  Glens,  in  deso- 
late mountains  like  the  Hartz,  or 
in  lonely  woods  like  the  Black 
Forest.  All  who  went  forth  to 
mingle  in  the  rites  of  these  soli- 
tudes were  declared  to  be  engaged 
in  fatal  communications  with  the 
devil ;  and  as,  being  outlaws,  they 


'  Without  anticipating  the  subsequent  discussion  I  mav  draw  attention  to  the  close 
resemblance  between  the  poxrers  here  ascribed  to  Odin  and  those  alleged  centuries  later 
against  the  witches  of  Scotland,  England,  and  New  England, — particularly  the  stereotyped 
cEargee  of  depriving  enemies  of  health  and  vigour,  ai^  discovering  concealed  treasures.  ! 
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fived  by  hnniing  and  shootmg,  it 
was  remembered  that  the  boar,  the 
Bone,  the  dog,  and  other  aTn'mals 
of  that  kind,  had  always  been 
sacred  to  Odin — ^who  sometimes 
took  their  shapes — and  these  were 
now  held  to  be  accursed. 

This  downward  transformation, 
of  the  northern  deities  has  been 
traced  with  such  learning  and  im- 
pressiYeness  by  Dr.  Dasent  in  the 
mirodnction  to  his  Foptdar  Tales 
from  the  Noree^  that  we  must  here 
quote  from  him  at  some  length: 

They  (the  gods)  were  east  down  from 
hoooiir,  but  not  from  power.  They  lost 
their  genial,  kindlj  mfluence,  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  men  and  the  origin  of  all  things 
0)od;  but  their  existence  was  tolerated; 
tiiey  became  powerful  for  ill,  anddegene- 
zated  into  malignant  demons.  Thus  the 
WDnhippers  of  Odin  had  supposed,  that  at 
certain  times  and  rare  intervals,  the  good 
powers  showed  themselves  in  bodily  sha^ 
to  mortal  eye,  passing  through  the  land  m 
divine  progress,  bringing  blessings  in  their 
tiain,  and  receiving  in  retom  the  offorings 
and  homage  of  their  grateful  votaries.  But 
these  were  naturally  only  exceptional  in- 
stances; on  ordinaiy  occasions  the  pious 
heathen  recognised  his  gods  sweeping 
through  the  air  in  cloud  and  storm,  riding 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  speaking  in 
awAil  accents  as  the  tempest  howled  and 
roued,  and  the  sea  shook  its  white  main 
and  crest.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  see  them  in 
the  dust  and  din  of  battle,  when  Odin 
appeared  with  his  terrible  helm,  snccourine 
his  own,  striking  fear  into  their  foes,  and 
turning  the  day  m  many  a  doubtful  fight ; 
or  in  3ie  hurry  and  uproar  of  the  chase, 
where  the  mighty  huntsman  on  his  swift 
steed,  seen  in  glimpses  among  the  trees, 
took  up  the  hunt  where  weary  mortals  gave 
it  im,  outstripped  them  all,  and  brought  the 
nobk  qnany  to  the  groimd.  ....  But 
when  Christianity  came,  the  whole  character 
of  this  goodly  array  of  divinities  was 
soured  and  spoilt.  Instead  of  the  stately 
procession  of  the  god,  which  the  intensely 
sensuous  eye  of  man  in  that  early  time  con- 
nected with  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  people  were  led  to  believe  in  a  ghastly 
avij  band  of  ghosts,  who  followed  an 
infenial  warrior,  or  huntsman,  in  hideous 
tamult  through  the  midnight  air.  No 
doubt^  as  Grimm  rightly  remarks,  the 
heathen  had  fondly  fancied  that  the  spirits 
of  those  who  had  gone  to  Odin  followed 
him   in    bis   triumphal    progress,    either 


visibj^  or  invisibly ;  that  ther  rode  vitk 
him  in  the  whirlwind,  just  as  they  followed 
him  to  battle,  and  feasted  with  him  in 
Valhalla;  but  now  the  Christian  behef, 
when  it  had  degraded  the  mighty  god  into 
a  demon  himtsman,  who  pursued  his 
nightly  round  in  chase  of  human  souls,  saw 
in  the  train  of  the  infernal  master  of  the 
himt  only  the  spectres  of  suicides,  drunkaids 
and  ruffians,  and,  with  all  tlie  uncharit^ 
ableness  of  a  dogmatic  faith,  the  spirits  of 
children  who  di^  unbapdzed,  whose  hard 
fiite  had  thrown  them  into  such  evil  com- 
pany. This  was  the  way  in  which  that 
wide-spread  superstition  arose,  which  sees 
in  the  phantoms  of  the  clouds,  the  shapes 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman  and  his  accursed 
crew,  and  hears,  in  spring  and  autumn 
nights,  when  sea-fowl  take  the  wing  to  fly 
eiSier  north  or  south,  the  strange  accents 
and  uncouth  yells  with  which  the  chase  is 
pressed  on  in  upper  air.  Thus  in  Sweden 
it  is  still  Odin  that  passes  by ;  in  Denmszk 
it  is  King  Waldemar^s  hunt;  in  Norway  it 
is  Aaskereida,  that  is,  A^gard^i  CaT\  in 
Germany  it  is  Wode,  Woden,  or  Hackel- 
berend,  or  Dieterich  of  Bern  ;  in  France  it 
is  Hellequin,'  or  King  Hugo,  or  Charles  the  ) 
fifth,  or  dropping  a  name  altogether,  it  is 
1a  Grand  Veneur,  who  ranges  at  ni^t 
through  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Nor 
was  England  without  her  Wild  Huntsman 
and  his  ghastly  following.  Gervase  of 
Tilbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  could  tell 
it  of  King  Arthur,  round  whose  mighty 
name  the  superstition  settled  itself,  for  he 
had  heard  from  the  foresters  how,  on  alter* 
nate  days,  about  the  full  of  the  moon,  one 
day  at  noon,  the  next  at  midnieht,  when  the 
moon  shone  bright,  a  mighty  train  of 
hunters  on  horses  was  seen,  with  baying 
hounds  and  blast  of  horns ;  and  when  those 
hunters  were  asked  of  whose  oompanv  and 
household  they  were,  they  replied  'of 
Arthur^s.'  We  hear  of  him  again  in  '  The 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,'  that  curious  com- 
position attributed  by  some  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  of  the  Mount  and  of  Gilmerbm, 
in  East  Lothian,  pp.  97,  98,  where  he  says : 
'  Arthur  Knycht,  he  raid  on  nycht. 
With  gyldin  spur  and  candil  lycht.' 

Nor  should  we  forget,  when  considering  this 
logend,  that  story  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  who 

<  Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight^ 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  great  raggfd 

horns; 
And  then  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takes  the 

cattle. 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and 

shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner.' 


The  Harlequin  of  our  pantomimes^, 
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And  eren  jet,  in  Tazions  parte  of  England, 
the  stoij  of  some  great  man,  generally  a 
member  of  one  of  t£e  county  familiee,  who 
drires  about  the  country  at  night,  is  com- 
mon. Thus  in  Warwickahire,  it  is  the 
*  One-handed  Boughton,'  who  driyee  about 
in  his  coach  and  six,  and  makes  the  be- 
nighted traveller  hold  gates  open  for  him ; 
or  it  is  '  Lady  Skipwith '  who  passes  through 
the  cemetery  at  night  in  the  same  manner. 

Br.  Dasent  might  have  added  to 
the  list  the  Bahr-gnest  of  York- 
shire, which  is  simply  a  hier-geist 
or  spectre  presa^ng  death.  The 
remnants  or  the  Odmistio  supersti- 
tions around  him  were  no  donht  so 
common  that  he  hardly  cared  to 
name  them,  for  there  is  little  doubt 
that  formerly  the  Wild  Huntsman 
was  almost  as  familiar  to  the  Scot- 
tish as  to  the  German  peasant.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
from  tiie  poem  Albaniay  shows  how 
yearly  identical  was  the  form  of 
^e  superstition  in  both  countries : 

There,  since  of  old  the  haughty  Thanes  of 

Boss 
Were  wont,  with  dans  and  ready  yassals 

thronged. 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag  or  guilty  wolf; 
There  oft  is  heard  at  midnight  or  at  noon. 
Beginning  faint,  but  rising  still  more  loud, 
And  loader,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns  hoarse-winded,  blowing  fEir  and 

keen. 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies,  the  air 
Labours  with  louder  shouts  and  rifer  din 
Of  close  pursuit,  the  broken  cnr  of  deer, 
Hangled  by  throttling  dogs,  the  shouts  of 

men. 
And  hoofii  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill : 
Sadden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  Tale 
Starts  at  the  tumult,  and  the  herdsman's  ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.    Aghast  he  eyes 
The  upland  ridge,  and  every  mountain  round. 
But  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns, 
Nor  knows,  overawed  and  trembling  as  he 

stands. 
To  what  or  whom  he  owes  his  idle  fear — 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fury,  or  to  fiend, 
But  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
the  god  Wodin  have  become  so  em- 
phatically associated  with  hunting  ? 
According  to  the  original  mytho- 
logy, his  chief  interest  was  in  war, 
not  in  the  chase.  This  obvious 
question  is  not  met  by  Dr.  Dasent 
or  Grimm.     Mr.  Earl  Blind  has 


suggested  to  me  that  the  legend 
may  originally  have  been  ihMk  of  a 
warlike  procession  through  the  adr, 
but  that  it  became  mixed  in  central 
and  lower  Germany  with  the  rob- 
ber-knight legends.  The  Roubrit- 
ter,  though  ihey  hunted  men  and 
animals  indifferently,  resided  in  the 
wild  forests  and  mountains,  and 
lived  chiefly  by  the  chase.  Their 
t^pe  is  well  represented  hy  dio 
Junker  Bechberffer,  the  legend  con- 
cerning whom  IS  one  of  the  nmst 
wide-spread  in  Germany.  Be  urns 
a  duke  and  a  highwayman  who  was 
the  terror  of  travellers.  His  hetd- 
quarters  were  in  a  church.  On  one 
occasion  he  sallied  forth  fiir  l&e 
chase,  but  forgot  his  gloves.  Hid- 
ing sent  his  groom  back  for  them, 
the  man  returned  in  terror,  declar- 
ing that  he  found  the  Devil  putting 
on  the  gloves.  Bechbereer  re- 
turned and  demanded  his  gloves  of 
Satan,  to  whom,  however,  he  agreed 
to  lend  them.  Betuming  to  the 
wood,  Bechbei^^  met  a  procession 
of  knights  following  a  black  bone, 
which  was  rideriess  and  covered 
with  a  pall.  Having  asked  hkn 
who  led  the  horse  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, he  was  told,  '  To  my  Lord 
Bechbereer.  In  one  little  year  he 
will  be  dead,  and  will  be  bozne  by 
this  horse.'  Upon  this  Bechberger 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  uie 
abbot  set  him  to  take  care  of  the 
horses.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  a  black  horse  kills  him.  There- 
after at  midnight  Bechberger  is 
accustomed  to  come  out  of  his  grave 
and  mount  a  black  horse,  on  which 
he  hunts  through  the  forest.  The 
German  peasant  seems  to  ha^ve 
heard  the  story  of  Odin  with  one 
ear,  and  one  such  as  that  just  re- 
lated with  the  other,  and  in  his 
head  they  blended  into  the  stoor^  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman.  We  certamiy 
find  the  legend  acquiring  its  maxi- 
mum of  vividness  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  strong-holds  of  the  robber- 
knights,  whose  chief  occupation  has 
left  its  trace  in  the  Black  Forest  in 
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thename  Jagdhaue  (Hunting  Lodge) 
given  to  one  of  ita  finest  moon- 
tains,  and  the  bnge  statue  of  a  wild 
boar  in  front  of  the  castle  of  Nea 
Eberstein.  In  the  Odinwald — 
whose  name  shows  its  primitive  re- 
lation to  the  old  religions  rites — ^we 
have  the  v^  home  of  the  Wild 
Jiffer,  the  C^tle  of  Bodenstein, 
ana  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  pea- 
sant whose  crandmother,  at  least, 
has  not  heard  his  cavaloade.  It  is 
noticeable  that  here,  though  the 
noises  reported  are  those  of  the 
chase,  they  are  held  to  be  ominous 
of  war,  as  when,  according  to  affi- 
davits shown  in  Beiohelsheim,  they 
presaged  the  victories  of  Waterloo 
and  Leipsdg.  The  spectral  chase 
goes  from  ^hnellert  to  Bodenstein, 
and  if  it  do  not  return  at  once  some 
disaster  threatens  Germany.  The 
Headless  Horseman  who  haunts 
the  Blocksberffi  is  easily  traceable 
to  a  robber-knight. 

The  epithet  ^  wild '  as  applied  to 
the  huntsman,  seems  also  to  require 
enlanation.  May  it  not  have 
ansen  from  a  popular  derivation  of 
Wodin  (often  spelt  Wotan  or 
Wuotan)  from  wut?^  and  similar 
words,  meaning  madness?  We 
have  only  to  reflect  on  the  use  of 
the  word  *  woad,'  or  *  wood,'  in  the 
north  of  England  in  the  same  sense, 
to  see  how  this  may  have  been.  Itis 
so  used  in  Chaucer's  'Millere's  Tale:' 

On  Monday  night,  at  quarter  night, 
Shall  fiJl  a  lain,  and  that  bo  wild  and  wood, 
That  half  so  great  was  neyer  Noes  flood. 


With  the  believers  in  the  warrior 
Odin  Wuoatan  might  have  been 
claimed  to  be  their  demi-god's 
name  as  indicating  the  raving  of 
inspiration.  Our  word  vnt  (nearer 
its  source  in  the  Scottish  tcut)  re- 
minds us  that  Dryden's  line  is  not 
etymologically  wrong  at  least — 

Great  wits  to  madness  sure  are  near  alHed. 

However  Odin  may  have  become 
a  huntsman,  there  is  no  question 
that  he  did  mytholo^cally  so  be- 
come. From  that  pomt  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  animals 
of  the  chase  might  acquire  diaboli- 
cal associations.  Yet  to  the  earlier 
theology,  where  Odin  is  far  more  a 
warrior  than  a  huntsman,  is  trace- 
able the  majority  of  the  supersti- 
tions about  animals;  for  there  in 
Valhalla  his  fiuniliar  spirits  were 
two  ravens,*  his  pets  two  wolves, 
and  as  mead  was  the  constant 
beverage  of  the  gods,  a  roasted 
boar  was  the  pi^ce  de  resistance  of 
their  dinner  table. 

But  no  other  animals  seem  to 
have  been  so  widely  associated  with 
Odin  in  the  periods  of  both  his 
celestial  and  infernal  careers,  as  the 
horse  and  the  dog. 

The  horse  [says  Dr.  Dasent]  was  a  sacred 
animal  among  the  Teutonic  tnbes  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  appearance  in  histoiy, 
and  Tacitns  has  related  how  in  the  shade  of 
those  woods  and  groves  which  served  them 
for  temples,  white  horses  were  fed  at  the 
public  cost,  whose  backs  no  mortal  crossed, 
whose  neighings  and  snortings  were  care- 
Aillj  watdied  as  auguries  and  omens,  and 


>  The  date  still  assigned  by  the  peasantry  of  this  region  for  the  annual  Walpuigisnacbt 
— ^that  grand  assembly  of  all  the  witches  of  the  universe  which  Mephistopheles  took  Faust 
to  see — the  eve  of  May-di^,  not  only  shows  that  the  legendary  orgies  originated  with 
Odin-worshippers  (Odin's  ieast  being  the  third  of  the  ^n^t  Scandinavian  feativalsX  but 
also  suggests  the  relation  of  Odin-worship  to  sun-worship,  which  Max  Muller  has  pointed 
out  Eveiywhere  around  us  in  these  danc  wilds  of  forest  and  height  are  the  old  columns, 
altars,  &c.,  set  up  bv  the  devotees,  now  named  Gianfs  Column,  DeviTs  Pulpit,  Wiick^s 
Altar,  and  so  on.  The  frequency  of  Devil's  Pulpits  suggests  a  period  when  Odinists  may 
have  afiected  to  become  Christian  priests  for  no  good  end.  In  the  Augsburg  puppet-play 
of  Faust  (referred  to  in  G.  H.  Lewes'  L{fe  of  Goethe)  he  is  represented  as  a  doctor  <^ 
theolo^.  When  Mephistopheles  stipulates  that  he  shall  no  more  ascend  the  theolo^cal 
chair,  raust  asks,  '  But  what  will  the  public  say?'  '  Leave  that  to  me,'  replies  Mephisto, 
'  I  will  take  your  place ;  and  believe  me  I  shall  add  to  your  reputation  for  biblical 
learning.' 

*  The  raven  as  the  Danish  ensign  has  a  distinctly  Odinistic  ori^^Q  Qg[^ 
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who  were  thought  to  be  consciouB  of  divine 
mysteriee.  In  Persia,  too,  the  classical 
reader  will  remember  how  the  neighing  of 
m  horse  decided  the  choice  for  the  crown. 
Here  in  England,  at  any  rate,  we  have  only 
to  think  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  twin 
heroes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  migration,  as 
the  legend  ran — heroes  whose  name  meant 
•  horse ' — and  of  the  vale  of  the  White  Horse 
in  Berks,  where  the  sacred  form  still  gleams 
along  the  down,  to  be  reminded  of  the 
saeredness  of  the  horse  to  our  forefathers. 
The  Eddas  are  filled  with  the  names  of 
famous  horses,  and  the  Sagas  contain  many 
stories  of  good  steeds,  in  iniom  their  owners 
trusted  and  believed  as  sacred  to  this  or 
that  partumlar  god.  Such  a  horse  is  Ba^ 
plegnm,  in  the  Norse  tales,  who  saves  his 
master  out  of  all  his  perils,  and  brings  him 
to  all  fortune,  and  is  another  example  of 
that  mysterious  connection  with  the  nigher 
powers  which  animals  in  all  ages  have  been 
supposed  to  possess. 

It  was  a  main  tenet  of  Scan- 
dinavian faith  that  none  could  ever 
approach  Valhalla  except  on  horse- 
back ;  hence,  whenever  a  warrior 
was  bnried,  his  steed  was  buried 
with  him,  and  generally  his  dog. 
The  custom  of  the  Scandinavian 
hero  was  to  swear  '  b^  the  shoulder 
of  a  horse  and  the  edge  of  a  sword.' 
Odin  (the  god)  always  kept  near 
him  the  eight-legged  horse  Sleipnir, 
whose  sire  was  tiie  wonderful  Sval- 
dil&ri,  who  by  night  drew  the 
enormous  stones  for  the  fortress 
raised  about  Valhalla  against  the 
Frost-giants.  On  Sleipnir  the  deity 
rode  to  the  regions  of  Hela,  when 
he  evoked  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
prophetess  Vala,  with  Runic  incan- 
tations, to  learn  Baldur*s  fate. 
This  is  the  subject  of  the  Vegt- 
amskvida,  paraphrased  by  Gray  in 
his  ode  b^inning — 

Up  rose  the  king  of  men  with  speed. 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed. 

The  steed,  however,  was  not  black, 
but  grey.  Sleipnir  was  the  foal  of 
a  magically  created  mare.  Indeed 
a  demon-mare  (Mara)  holds  a  pro- 
minent place  in  Scandinavian  super- 
stition besetting  sleepers.  In  the 
Tnglinga  Saga  Vanland  awakes 
from  sleep,  crying,  •  Mara  is  tread- 
ing on  me ! '     Hia  men  hasten  to 


help  him ;  but  when  they  took  hold 
of  his  head  Mara  trod  on  his  legs, 
and  when  they  held  his  legs  on  his 
head ;  and  so,  says  Thiodolf : 

Trampled  to  death,  to  Skyta*s  shore 
The  corpse  his  £iithful  followers  bore; 
And  there  they  burnt,  with  heavy  hearts. 
The  good  chief  killed  by  witchcraft's  arts. 

This  is  of  course  the  origin  of 
the  superstition  of  the  night-mare. 
The  horse-shoe  used  against  witches 
must  be  on  the  principle  that  the 
hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite. 
We  may  learn  here  also  the  reasons 
why  hippophagy  has  been  so  long 
xmknown  among  us.  Odin*s  boar 
has  left  his  head  to  our  Christmas 
banquet,  but  Olaf  managed  to  rob 
us  of  the  horse-flesh  once  eaten  in 
honour  of  the  god.  In  the  eleventh 
century  he  proclaimed  the  eating 
of  horse-flesh  a  test  of  Paganism, 
as  baptism  was  of  Christianity,  and 
punished  it  with  death,  except  in 
Iceland,  where  it  was  permitted  the 
people  by  an  express  stipulation  on 
their  embracing  Christianiiy. 

To  these  &cts  it  may  be  added, 
that  in  various  parts  of  Saxony  the 
horse's  head  is  used  instead  of  its 
shoe  to  keep  off  witches.  When 
Wittekind  waged  his  twenty  years' 
war  against  Charlemagne,  his 
Saxon  followers  had  for  their 
banner,  a  horse's  head  raised  on  a 
pole.  The  white  horse  on  a  yellow 
ground,  which  is  now  the  Hano- 
verian ensign,  had  the  like  Odin- 
istic  origin.  The  custom  of  horse- 
breakers  to  whisper  to  the  steed 
they  would  tame,  may  have  some 
connection  with  northern  super- 
stition ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  common 
among  the  Arabs,  who  say,  that 
they  Sius  whisper  *  the  spirits,'  or 
*  the  devil '  out  of  their  wild  horses. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  discover 
how  the  dog  became  originally 
associated  with  the  northern  super- 
stition. The  belief  about  'dog- 
days  '  has  pointed  some  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  Oriental  source; 
but  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  some 
modification  of  the  notion  of  the^ 
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great  wolf  Fenris  of  SoandixiaYiaii 
mythology,  by  which  all  things 
were  to  be  ultimately  destroyed. 
To  this  wolf,  of  which  the  prose 
Edda  has  much  to  say,  and  to  the 
two  wolves,  Giri  and  Freld,  which 
Odin  petted  and  fed,  is  referable 
the  German  superstition  of  the 
wer-wolf,  or  wolves  that  transform 
themselves  into  human  shapes  for 
fiendish  purposes.  The  dog  was  in 
the  days  of  Odin  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  wolf  than  now,  and  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  species 
of  red  wild  dog,  fierce,  shy,  hairy- 
footed,  found  m  Germany,  or  the 
fierce  boar-hound  (0.  SmLlus)^ 
nearly  four  feet  high,  should  have 
fully  caught  the  diabolical  mantle 
of  the  wolf  on  his  disappearance. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Bishop  Dithmar, 
Dudo  of  St.  Quentin,  and  other 
Christians,  found  the  chief  animals 
sacrificed  with  men  to  the  gods  in 
the  north  to  be  '  horses,  dogs,  and 
cocks.** 

When  Olaf  was  laying  waste  the 
old  altars  and  customs,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  Odin  crossed  his 
path  in  various  ways.  Once  he 
appeared  as  a  one-eyed  man,  in 
broad-brimmed  hat,  who  delighted 
the  king  in  his  hours  of  relaxation 
with  his  conversation,  but  after- 
ward induced  the  cook  to  prepare 
for  Olaf  some  attractive  meat  he 
offered,  presumably  poisonous.  The 
shrewd  Christian  however  said, 
'Odin  shall  not  deceive  us,'  and 
ordered  the  meat  to  be  thrown 
away.  So  Odin  became  the  god  of 
rustics  and  huntsmen,  and  was 
pursued  even  there.  In  the  *  Gula- 
things  Lagen,'  of  Norway,  it  is  thus 
ordered :  *  Let  the  king  and  bishop 
with  all  possible  care  search  after 
those  who  exercise  Pagan  rites  ; 
who  use  magic  arts;  who  adore 
the  genii  of  particular  places,  of 


tombs  or  rivers;  and  who,  after 
the  manner  of  devils  in  travelling, 
are  transported  from  place  to  place 
through  the  air.'  As  fiist  as  the 
peasantry  became  couTerted  to 
Christianity  they  would  look  upon 
the  rites  of  the  hostile  religion  tiius 
declared  to  be  diaboHcal  with  a 
horror  which  would  natuallj 
extend  to  the  sacrificial  animab 
and  the  ph^^^  where  th^  weie 
offered.  The  inclusion  of  the  cock 
among  the  victims  of  Odinism  is 
peculiar.  Was  it  a  substitute  for 
the  raven,  in  the  diffiouliy  of  pro- 
curing  the  latter  P  Was  it  an  im- 
portation by  Odin  from  the  Bomaiis 
(who  found  oracles  in  its  entrails), 
before  whom  he  retreated  when  he 
first  entered  Scandinavia  ?  At  any 
rate,  the  peasants  and  the  bishops 
together  seem  to  have  known  too 
well  the  value  of  poultry  to  permit 
the  cock,  or  even  its  mystic  'gibleta' 
(Le.  cahala),  to  suffer  under  the 
disgrace  of  diabolism. 

The  superstition  of  the  huntiDg« 
horn  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen  at 
a  later  date.  .  Goethe,  it  will  be  re- 
membered from  a  sentence  ahead/ 
quoted,  significantly  combined  the 
hunting-horn  with  the  dog  in  his 
dislike.  His  editor,  in  quoting  ^ 
passage  from  the  Tag^  und  Jahres- 
Uefte,  says  of  the  nocturnal  horn: 

I  once  heard  it  in  a  most  obBcnie  littld 
toim  in  Franconis,  just  on  the  boiden  of 
the  Black  Forest.  .  .  .  After  his  blast  the 
watchman  recited  four  lines — a  sort  of  in- 
Tocation  or  blessing,  which  was  dearly  a 
remnant  of  the  middle  ages.  I  jumped  op 
and  opened  my  window  to  hear  it,  and  only 
regret  I  did  not  write  it  down. 

The  horn  which  Boland  blew  at 
Boncesvalles,  in  Spain,  bringing 
help  from  distances  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  honest  horn,  shows 
that  the  superstition  was  existing 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Boland 
appears  also  in  Northern  folk-bre 
freeing  his    little    lady  from   the 


>  M.  Michel  regards  the  word  cogot^  applied  to  heretical  Goths  who  fled  into  Aqnitaine 
as  a  corruption  of  eanu  gothious.  The  word  bigot,  it  would  seem,  is  fiN>ni  *  bigod/  a  man 
who  held  on  to  and  swore  by  his  god.  ^-^^-^^^^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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power  of  a  wicked  fury  by  his 
flute.  The  stoir  of  the  Piper  of 
BJEuneHn — *  The  Pied  Piper,'  accord- 
ing to  the  version  of  Mr.  Browning, 
who  did  not  think  him  so  black  as 
the  theologians  of  Hanover  painted 
him, — ^who  charmed  the  children 
away  into  a  mountain  which  opened 
to  receive  him;  and  even  our 
*Tom,  Tom,  the  Paper's  son,'  have 
a  related  origin.  The  origin  of  the 
nurseiy  rhyme,  A  mery  Oeste  of  the 
Frere  and  the  Baye,  in  which  the 
hoy's  piping  makes  the  friar  dance 
all  his  sacred  vestments  off,  carries 
us  to  the  same  sufferings  of  the  Jew 
in  the  Oerman  *  Jude  mi  Dom,'  in 
whudi  Grimm  traces  the  romantic 
story  of  Oberon's  horn  in  Huan  de 
Bcfdeofitx.  These  legends  have 
been  sometimes  ascribed  to  an 
origin  in  the  pipe  of  Pan ;  but  it 
may  be  more  naturally  traced, 
doubtful  as  such  a  reference  may 
be,  to  the  shrill  preternatural  wind 
which  sounded  when  Odin  con- 
sulted the  giant's  head  which  he 
kept  as  an  oracle.  It  is  said  in  the 
Yolnspa  :* 

High  bloweth  Heimdall 

His  horn  aloft  ; 

Odin  eonsnlteth 

Mimi/s  head; 

The  old  ash  jet  standing, 

Yggdiasill, 

To  its  summit  is  shaken, 

And  loose  breaks  the  giant. 

These  superstitions,  gaining  their 
greatest  influence  under  the  reac- 
tion against  Odinism  induced  by 
CSiristianiiy,  were  of  course  unable 
to  retain  their  universality  in  any 
ooontry  where  the  animals  in  ques- 
tion were  constantly  increasing  in 
Tabe.  Gradually,  such  a  supersti- 
tion would  have  to  be  confined  to  a 
suspicion  of  particular  huntsmen, 
dogs,  horses,  hunting-horns,  and 
localities  ;  though  we  may  perhaps 
see  in  the  general  European  aver- 
sion £rom  eating  the  flesh  of  horses. 


dogs,  and  ravens,  the  extent  of  the^ 
curse  upon  them. 

Out  of  these  elements,  and  among^ 
a  people  whose  superstitions  Ghris- 
tianiiy  confirmed  while  it  degraded 
them,  was  evolved  the  belief  in  the 
demons  haunting  every  spot  which 
the  old  religion  had  consecrated, 
and  in  their  chief  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man. His  approach  was  always 
first  perceived  by  the  dogs.  Thus, 
according  to  Snorro,  just  before  the 
town  of  Konighelle  was  captured 
and  its  church  destroyed  by  the 
heathen, — 

It  happened  now  in  Konighelle,  the  next 
Sunday  night  after  Easter  week,  that  there 
was  a  great  noise  in  the  streets  thronghout 

the  whole  town. The  dogs  were  so 

affected  that  nobody  conld  hold  them,  bnt 
they  slipped  loose ;  and  when  they  came 
out  they  ran  mad,  biting  all  that  came  in 
their  way,  people  and  cattle.  All  who  were 
bitten  by  them  till  the  blood  came  tamed 
raging  mad;  and  pregnant  women  were 
taken  in  labour  prematurely  and  became 
mad.  From  Easter  to  Ascension  day  theso 
portentous  circumstances  took  place  almost- 
eyeiy  night. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  has  indi- 
cated the  direction  in  which  we 
must  look  in  recognising  the  trans- 
formations through  which  the  Wild 
Huntsman  has  passed  in  becoming 
the  familiar  devil  of  popular  theo- 
logy : 

Christianity  fhe  says]  had  destroyed  the 
old  eods  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  and  supplied 
new  heroes  in  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
Church.  The  gods  were  dead,  and  the 
heroes,  the  sons  of  the  gods,  forgotten.  But 
the  stories  told  of  them  would  not  die,  and 
in  spite  of  the  excommunication  of  the 
priests,  they  were  welcomed  wherever  they 
appeared  in  their  strange  disguises.  Kind- 
hearted  grannies  would  tell  the  prett jr  stories 
of  old,  if  it  was  only  to  keep  their  little 
folk  quiet  They  did  not  tell  them  of  the 
gods ;  for  those  gods  were  dead,  or,  worse 
than  that,  had  been  changed  into  devils. 
They  told  them  of  nobody ;  aye,  sometimes 
they  would  tell  them  of  me  very  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  the  apostles  themselves  have 
had  to  wear  some  of  the  old  rags  that  be- 
longed by  right  to  Odin  and  other  heathen 


*  The  spa  or  spell  of  the  prophetess  Yola.  From  it  comes  the  word  spa  as  designating 
t^  BUQe»l  spring  once  thought  to  act  magically.  Hence  also  spas-wife  (witclp4>^  Soot- 
l«id,  and  our  common  word  spy.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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gods.  The  oddest  figure  of  all  is  that  of 
the  devil  in  his  hal^Christian  and  half- 
heathen  garb.  The  Aryan  nations  had  no 
deviL  Pluto,  though  of  a  sombre  character, 
was  a  very  respectable  personage,  and  Loki, 
though  a  mischievous  person,  was  not  a  fiend. 
The  German  goddess  Hele,  too— like  Pro- 
serpina—had once  seen  better  days.  Thus 
when  the  Germnns  were  indoctrinated  with 
the  idea  of  a  real  devil,  the  Semitic  Satan 
or  Biabolus,  they  treated  him  in  the  most 
good-humoured  manner.  They  ascribed  to 
him  all  the  mischievous  tricks  of  their 
most  mischievous  gods.  But  while  the  old 
northern  storytellers  delighted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  cunning  the  new  generation  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  represent  the  devil  in  the 
end  as  always  defeated.  He  was  outwitted 
in  all  the  tricks  which  had  formerly  proved 
successful,  and  then  quite  a  new  character 
was  produced—  the  poor  and  stupid  devil, 
who  appears  not  unfrequently  in  the  German 
and  Norwegian  tales. 

The  old  religion  having  become 
now  the  shadow  of  the  new — ^the 
Scandinavian  god  metamorphosed 
to  the  Christian  devil— that  shadow 
would  change  with  every  new  form 
assumed  by  Christianity  in  adjust- 
ing itself  to  the  unfolding  condi- 
tions of  the  people.  The  nature 
which  had  produced  Odinism  would 
produce  other  forms  of  thought 
and  feeling  alien  to  the  religion 
which  had  subjugated  it;  secret 
pagan  observances  might  five  way, 
but  the  Church  would  stSl  find  its 
institutions  disregarded  or  its  doc- 
trines disbelieved.  And  each  most 
general  form  of  neglect  or  disaffec- 
tion toward  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions would  be  at  once  made  by  the 
Church  into  a  devil.  The  lustM 
devils  which  once  swarmed  in  Ger- 
many and  Britain,  deceiving  virgins 
and  begetting  witches  or  demons 
like  Merlin,  point  to  a  period  when 
the  Church  was  trying  to  establish 
its  own  institution  of  marriage  by 
associating  all  relations  between  the 
sexes  which  it  had  not  hallowed 
with  infernal  craft.  Similarly  each 
of  the  devils  conjured  up  since  the 
appearance  of  Christianity  in  the 
North  may  be  shown  to  have  repre- 
sented some  passing  phase  of  the 
Church  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 
In  Goethe's  poem,  Mephistopheles 


speedily  emerges  from  the  hound ; 
but  that  huge  nondescript  monster, 
which  intervened  between  the  va- 
nishing of  the  one  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other,  contained  all  the 
embryonic  phases  of  diabolism  as 
developed  by  natural  selection 
through  seven  centuries.  And,  no 
doubt,  as  Mephistopheles  can  be 
traced  back,  link  by  link,  to  Odin's 
hound,  the  hound  itself  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  serpent.  In  otber 
words,  Mephistopheles  is  simply  the 
type  of  that  scoffing  scepticism  and 
denial  which  was  the  last  form  of  the 
hostile  nature  with  which  it  had  to 
deal.  The  Church  had  reduced  the 
Norse  gods  to  devils ;  the  German 
mind  had  gone  further  and  reduced 
them  to  fietbles ;  and  it  now  began 
to  subject  the  Christian  system  to 
the  same  process.  It  might  con- 
sent that  Odin  and  his  twelve  at- 
tendant *  godars '  meant  the  sun  and 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  bnt 
what  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apos- 
tles P  This  was  the  Mephistopheles 
principle  in  the  German  mind,  the 
cold  remorseless  intellect  whidi 
arose  to  give  battle  to  the  Semitic 
religion  for  the  possession  of  ^ 
German  heart.  It  had  its  chief 
power  with  the  universities;  con- 
sequently it  is  written  :  *  As  the 
mist  sinks,  Mephistopheles  enters 
from  behind  the  stone,  in  the  drees 
of  a  travelling  scholar.'  He  is  the 
impersonation  of  that  negation 
which  the  Church  cursed  as  its 
•first  mists  arose  shaping  already  the 
Luthers  and  Strausses  of  the  fu- 
ture. Printing  now  became  odious 
as  the  Bune  of  Odin ;  grammar  and 
logic  were  the  black  arts;  che- 
mistry and  astronomy  were  the 
new  Satanic  devices.  *  Who  art 
thou  ?  *  asks  Faust,  of  his  cynical 
scholar.  *Part  of  that  power 
which  produceth  good  while  de- 
vising evil,'  replies  the  arch-opti- 
mist. '  I  am  that  spirit  wBcli 
evermore  denies:  rightly  too,  for 
whatever  is  bom  must  pass  away.* 
Here  is  German  philosophy  in  a 
nut-shell  —  the    last   devil   which 
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cbnrch  authoriiy  in  the  North  had 

Eawer  to  conjure  up  ere  Doctor 
other,  having  borrowed  its  art, 
conjured  np  another,  with  a  papal 
tiara  on  its  head,  and  flung  his  ink- 
stand at  his  head — ending  its  devil- 
creating  powers  for  evermore. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
observe  that  the  old  devil  of  the 
miracle-play  is,  as  manipulated  by 
Goethe,  a  very  different  character 
from  the  Mephisto  ftimished  him. 
As  he  found  him,  the  scholastic 
devil  was  simply  a  scoffer  and 
casuist,  a  denier  of  dogmas  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  to  salvation. 
He  would,  indeed,  bribe  the  senses 
to  violate  the  moral  law,  but  did 
not  deny  the  moral  law  itself.  We 
can  discern  through  him  the  priestly 
anxiety  of  the  time  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  heresy  and  immoraliiy 
were  obverse  and  reverse  of  the 
same  thing.  But  in  the  Mephis- 
topheles  of  doethe  the  moral  law 
itself  is  closely  questioned  as  to  its 
enormous  claim.  He  is  enough  to 
prove  that  Gk>ethe,  and  his  intunate 
circle,  had  deeply  inquired  why  the 
culture  of  other  faculties  and  the 
experiences  of  life  should  all  be 
subject  to  arrest  at  the  warrant  of 
morality.  The  great  man  probably 
decided  the  question  when  he  parted 
from  Lili.  Henceforth  the  question 
is  hardly  between  right  and  wrong, 
but  between  the  interest  which  is 
near  and  transient,  and  that  which 
is  far  and  permanent. 

*  Qrej  is  all  theory,  green  life's  golden- 
froited  tree.* 

Thus  we  see  in  this  last  form  of 
Mephistopheles,  the  latest  outcome 
of  the  ancient  Satan — ^the  serpent 
lifted  up.     As  he  himself  says : — 

XKe  Cultur,  die  alle  Welt  beleckt, 
Hat  auch  anf  den  Tenfel  sich  erstreckt.' 

The  devils  of  Chreat  Britain  are 


nearly  all  of  (German  origin,  and 
indeed  many  of  the  superstitions 
we  have  been  considering  are 
traceable,  wherever  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  man  has  gone.  When  Eang 
Edwin  and  the  Pagan  priest  Coin 
were  converted  by  uie  preaching  of 
Paulinus,  A.D.  627,  it  is  recoiled 
that  the  priest  determined  to  de- 
stroy his  altars  and  idols. 

Then  immediately  [says  Bedel,  in  con- 
tempt of  his  former  superstition,  he  desired 
the  king  to  furnish  lum  with  arms  and  a 
stallion;  and  monntinff  the  same,  he  set 
out  to  destroy  the  idols ;  for  it  was  not 
lawfhl  before  for  the  high  priest  either  to 
carry  arms  or  to  ride  on  any  but  a  mare. 

Thus  Christianity  found  here  the 
old  Scandinavian  Mara,  which  Uved 
long  after  in  popular  creduhiy  to 
trample  people  in  their  sleep.  The 
neigh  which,  as  Mr.  Borrow  tells  us, 
the  gipsy  still  heeds  as  an  omen ; 
the  horse-shoe  nailed  over  the  door ; 
the  whispering  in  the  ears  of  horses 
to  break  them — i.e.  expel  demons ; 
the  evil  omen  of  a  howlmg  dog ;  the 
ill-luck  attending  Friday  (Froyja's 
Day*)  ;  the  raven  on  a  ruin  stamped 
by  stationers  on  mourning-paper ; — 
these  are  all  the  footsteps  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman  and  his  outlawed 
crew,  whether  found  amid  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  or  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  London  society. 
There  are,  however,  regions  where 
the  pecuHarities  of  G^ennan  demo- 
nology  are  so  distinctly  traceable  as 
to  be  of  ethnological  interest. 

That  witches  and  evil  spirits  are 
abroad  when  tempests  are  raging  is 
a  very  common  superstition  in  all 
northern  countries  j  but  the  writer 
has  recently  learned  a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian history  of  the  eleventh 
century  transferred  to  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  communities  of 
Great  Britain.  There  is  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  present  time,  a  num- 


>  '  Culture,  which  has  licked  the  whole  world  into  shape,  has  also  reached  the  devil 
bimaelf.* 

*  She  was  the  northern  Venus,  and  her  day  was  chosen  for  marriages.  These  being 
pagan  unions  the  der^  affixed  an  ill  omen  to  marriages  on  that  day,  which  gradually 
extended  to  other  projects.  In  one  or  two  districts  of  Scotland  Friday  is-still^thr 
&Toarite  marriage-day.  Digitized  by  vjC 
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ber  of  respectable  religions  people, 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  pray- 
ing daring  every  night  against  the 
•devastations  of  Satanic  agents.  As- 
suming that  the  dreadful  tempests 
by  which  so  many  ships  are  wrecked 
and  lives  lost  are  the  work  of  in- 
fernal powers,  ihey  inferred  that 
the  reason  why  they  so  generally 
occurred  in  the  night  is  because  the 
pious  are  then  sleeping  instead  of 
praying,  and  Satan  hais  no  check 
upon  his  malevolent  will.  So  the 
association  provided  that  each  mem- 
l>er  should  take  a  particular  hour 
iihrough.  which  he  or  she  should 
pray,  the  succession  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  one  left  off  another 
should  begin,  and  an  unbroken 
chain  of  prayer  be  wrought  to  re- 
strain the  Demon  of  Tempests ! 

In  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
there  are  spots  which,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  testifies,  were  within  his  me- 
mory kept  barren  in  deference  to 
popular  superstitions;  these  were 
*the  gudeman's^  croft'  and  *Sith 
Bhruaith'  (mounts)  set  apart  for 
ispirits  who  would,  it  was  believed, 
raise  fearful  tempests  if  a  plough- 
share touched  them  or  a  stone  were 
removed;  and  Borlase,  investigating 
barrows  in  the  Scillv  Isles,  late  in  the 
last  century,  was  threatened  by  the 
people,  when  a  tempest  arose,  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the 
spirits  connected  with  the  tumuli,  on 
account  of  his  disturbance  of  them. 

The  superstition  of  the  magic 
bunting-hom  is  often  met  with  in 
English  and  Scottish  annals.  And 
even  if  its  qualities  in  Glermany 
suggest  the  pipe  of  Pan,  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  form  of  the  legend 
in  Great  Britain  refer,  I  think,  to 
Odin.  The  device  of  tiiree  conches 
found  on  the  arms  of  a  branch  of  the 
Shell6y  family  preserves  the  tradition 
of  the  earliest  ancestor  of  the  poet^ 
Sir  Phineas  Shelley,  a  bold  cru- 
sader, who  is  said  to  have  had  tbree 
conches  severally  tipped  with  brass, 


silver,  and  gold ;  the  first  on  being 
blown  dissolved  all  evil  encbant- 
ments,  the  second  put  to  flight  all 
genii  and  giants,  the  third  eveiy- 
where  annulled  the  laws  of  Satan 
and  established  those  of  Grod,  and 
won  all  hearts  to  him  who  blew  it 

Compare  with  the  magic  effects 
of  the  Shelley  conches  the  Runic— 
also,  doubtl^  the  Orphic — ^worda 
of  Odin,  in  the  Eddaic  poem,  ^<ko- 
mdl: 

I  know  a  flongi  by  which  I  soften  and 
enchant  the  arms  of  my  enemies,  and  rai- 
der their  weapons  of  no  effect! 

I  know  a  song,  which  I  need  only  to  sing 
when  men  have  loaded  me  with  chains ;  for 
the  moment  I  sing  it,  mjr  chains  fidl  ii 
pieces,  and  I  walk  rorth  at  liberty. 

When  I  see  magicians  traTelling  throo^ 
the  air,  I  disconcert  them  by  a  single  lo^ 
and  force  them  to  abandon  their  enterpriw. 

If  I  aspire  to  the  love  and  the  favour  of 
the  chastest  virgin,  I  can  bend-the  mind  of 
the  snowy-armed  maiden,  and  niake  her 
yield  wholly  to  my  desires. 

A  fietvourite  story  of  the  early 
part  of  last  centuiy  was  that  of  the 
horse-jockey  in  Scotland  who  sold 
a  black  horse  to  a  venerable  *  gen- 
tleman in  black,'  agreeing  to  meet 
him  on  one  of  those  Eildon  Hills 
formed  by  the  wizard-power  of 
Michael  Scott,  at  midnight,  to 
receive  the  money.  Afber  receiving 
payment  in  ancient  coin  the  jockey 
was  invited  to  the  antique  gentle- 
man's abode,  where  he  was  taken 
along  ranges  of  stalls,  in  each  of 
whi(Si  stood  a  motionless  charger 
with  a  motionless  warrior  in  armour 
at  the  feet.  '  All  these  men,*  whis- 
pered the  guide,  'will  awsiken  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmoor.'  At 
length  they  came  to  a  sword  and  a 
horn,  which,  the  dark  gentleman 
said,  contained  the  power  to  dis- 
solve the  spell.  The  jockey  at- 
tempting to  blow  the  horn,  the 
horses  and  warriors  arose  and 
clashed  their  armour  so  terribly 
that  the  poor  wight  dropped  the 
horn  and  fled,  pursued,  however, 
by  a  voice,  which  said  : 


>  This  word  seems  to  i»eterve  the  fact  that  Odin  was  originally  a  'good '  and  not  an 
-eril  spirit. 
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*  Wae  to  the  cowaid  thAt  erer  he  was  boni, 
That  did  not  draw  the  swoid  before  he  blew 
the  bom.' 

A  whirlwind  blew  the  horse-dealer 
from  the  cavern,  whose  entrance 
he  vainly  sought  afterwards  to  find. 

Andrew  Man,  of  Aberdeen  (1597), 
was  evidently  a  devotee  of  the  old 
Norse  powers.    He  stontly  affirmed 
that  his  fiuniHar  *  devil,'  whom  he 
caQed  Ghristsonday,  was  an  angel. 
He  raised  Ghristsonday  by  saymg 
BenedicUe,  and  laid  hiTn  again  by 
pntting  a  dog  nnder  his  arm,  then 
casting  it  into  the  devil's  month, 
saving,  *Maikpeblis!'   Andrew  was 
told,  •Upon  Bood-day  in  harvest 
in  this  present  year,  whilk  fell  on  a 
Wednesday    (*  Wodensday'),  thou 
saw  Ghristsonday  come  out  of  the 
snow  in  the  likeness  of  a  staig,'  <&c. 
So  Andrew  was  burnt.     Hie  sister 
of  Major  Weir  was  hung  as  a  witch 
in  1670,  having  shown  that  when- 
ever she  knit  her  brows  a  horse- 
shoe was  formed.     Beatrix  Laing 
(1704)  came  home  to  Pittenweem 
from  market  on  a  coal-black  horse 
which  vanished  with  a  great  noise, 
and  she  was  sent  to  wander  about 
until  she  died  of  cold  and  hunger. 
In  1727  a  poor  Highland  woman 
was  burnt  in  Sutherland  for  turning 
her  daughter  into  a  horse,  and  riding 
her  by    night.      At  Berkeley  the 
Devil  came  into  church,  opened  the 
coffin  of  a  dead  witch,  who  revived, 
and  flew  off  with  her  on  a  coal-black 
horse    breathing    fire.      In     1612 
Master  Avery  and  Itfistress  Belcher 
met  two  witches  on  a  black  horse 
near  Northampton.      In    1633   all 
Lancashire  was  beset  with   devils 
liding  on  many-coloured  horses  and 
attended  by  greyhounds.     Among 
ihe  spells  said  to  have  been  used  by 
the  witches  in    Scotland    in    the 
seventeenth  century,  one  shows  how 
^e  WHd  Huntsman  had  become 
mixed  up  with  Ghrist.    Margaret 
Rsher  (1643)  repeated  the  foUow- 
ing  as  a  spell  used  by  her : 

'  Our  Lord  to  hunting  red, 

Hi8WNa-8oot>gled, 


Stiirap* 


Down  he  lighted. 
His  soal-soot  righted; 
Blod  to  blod, 
Shinew*  to  shinew, 
To  the  other  sent  in  God's  name. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.' 

The  hart  or  hind,  as  connected 
with  diabolism,  may  be  traced  from 
where  they  lead  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune,    'The    Rhymer,'    into    the 
forest  of  the  north,  from  which  he 
never  reappears,  or  the  'immense 
swarthy  stag'  which,  as  Matthew 
Paris  relates,  bore  William  Bufus 
to  judgment  from  his  last  hunt  in 
the  New  Forest,  to  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  theatre,  where  as  the  BicJie 
CPU    Boi8   it    allures   the   Parisian 
crowd  for  two  or  three   seasons. 
In  the  annals    of  witchcraft    the 
Devil  is  frequently  represented  as 
trying  to  save  his  dear  witches  by 
raising  sudden  tempests,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  animal  shape  in  which 
he  did  not  appear.     Sometimes  he 
is  a  ferret  or  a  hare;  often  he  is  a 
raven  or  crow  or  magpie;  offcener 
still,  a  cat.     (Freyja's  car  was  drawn 
hy  cats,   accordmg  to  the    Oylfa- 
Oimimg,  and  one  of  them  survived 
for  the    service  of  Whittington.) 
Anne  Bodenham,  hung  at  Sal^bury 
in  1653,  who  *  had  a  red-letter  cata- 
logue of  those  who  had  sold  them- 
selves  to     the     Devil,'     and    who 
'worshipped    the   planet  Jupiter,' 
was  declared  by  James  Bower  to 
be    in   the    habit     of    transform- 
ing {herself  into  a  'mastiff  dog,  a 
black  lion,  a  white  bear,  a  wo&,  a 
monkey,   a   horse,   a    bull,   and  a 
calf.'   feut  far  more  frequently  than 
any  other  shape  assumed  by  the 
Devil  in  those  days  does  the  dog 
appear.     The  writer  has  traced  no 
fewer    than    thirty    cases    where 
witches  were  executed  in  England 
and  Scotland  in  which  the  main 
evidence  agaanst  them  would  seem 
to  have  been  their  fondness  for  black 
dogs;  and  indeed  so  general  was 
the    superstition  about   dogs    and 
cats  that  John  Gaule,  in  hia^elect 
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Cases  of  Conscience^  declared  it  to 
be  a  rule  that — 

Every  old  woman  with  a  wrinkled  face, 
a  furr'd  brow,  a  -hairy  lip,  a  gobber  tooth, 
a  squint  eye,  a  squeaking  voice,  or  a  scold- 
ing tongue,  having  a  raoged  coate  on  her 
back,  a  skull  cap  on  her  head,  a  spindle  in 
her  hand,  and  a  Dog  or  Cat  by  her  side,  is 
not  only  suspected  but  pronounced  for  a  witch. 

Nay,  it  sometimeB  fared  hard 
with  even  a  young  and  beautifnl 
lady  if  she  was  foond  caressing  a 
black  poodle,  from  which  Mr.  Darwin 
may  deduce  that,  by  natural  selec- 
tion, poodles  have  become  generally 
white.  The  circumstances  attested 
in  the  witch  trials  often  remind  us, 
too,  of  incidents  in  Faust.  Thus, 
Elizabeth  Hill  ( 1 664)  confessed  that : 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Devil  appeared 
to  her  as  a  handsome  man,  changing  after- 
wards to  the  shape  of  a  black  dog ;  that  he 
promised  her  money,  and  that  she  should 
live  gallantly,  and  have  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  for  twelve  years,  if  only  she  would 
sign  a  certain  bond  with  her  blood,  give 
him  her  soul,  obey  his  laws,  and  let  him 
suck  her  blood. 

She  was  condemned,  but  'prevented 
execution  by  dying  in  gaol  a  little 
before  the  expiring  of  the  term 
her  confederate  daimon  had  set  for 
her  enjoyment  of  diabolical  plea- 
sures.' The  way  in  which  the  cele- 
brated witch  before  mentioned, 
Anne  Bodenham,  evoked  spirits,  as 
certified  by  Anne  Styles,  recalls  the 
hound  running  around  in  spirals 
which  afterwards  appeared  fix>m 
behind  a  stove  as  Mephistopheles. 
Having  made  a  circle  with  a  stick 
and  put  in  it  a  pan  of  burning  coals, 
whidi  may  correspond  with  the 
stove  in  Faitst,  she  adjured  '  Belze- 
bub,  Tormentor,  Lucifer,  Satan;* 
thereupon  there  arose  a  high  wind 
which  shook  the  houses,  and  a  foul- 
smelling  mist ;  and  there  came  out 
of  the  mist  a  little  boy,  who  turned 
into  a  snake,  and  then  into  'a 
shagged  dog  with  great  eyes,  which 
went  about  the  circle.'  Hob  Grieve 
(executed  at  Lauder  in  1649)  said 
that  he  went  with  his  wife — 

To  a  haugh  or  g^Uows^uarter,  to  meet, 
as  she  said,  a  certain  gentleman  there,  but 


he    saw  only  a   lam   mastiff  dog,  whidi 
'  amazed  him.*    At  Inst  came  the  Devil  as 
a  black  man,  telling  that  if  he  would  take     \ 
suit  and  service  with  him  he  should  be 
made  rich.  1 

Reginald  Scot  relates  how  the  Devil    I 
howled  like  a  dog  around  the  house    j 
of  Simon  Davie,  trying  to  get  the 
soul  of  his  dying  wife,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  prevented  by  the    ^ 
fervent    prayers    around  her  bed. 
Well  might  the  ministers  in  Lanca- 
shire taunt  the  devil   of  Richard    . 
Duffdale  (1695),  who  ^snarled  and   ^ 
barked  like  a  dog,'  with  his  lack  of 
invention : 

What,  Satan  I  is  this  the  dancing  that  ( 
Richard  gave  himself  to  thee  for?  .... 
Kansack  Uie  old  records  of  all  past  times 
and  places  in  thy  memory.  ....  Pump 
thine  invention  dry :  cannot  that  univenal  J 
seed-plot  of  subtUe  wiles  and  stratagems 
spiring  up  one  new  method  of  cutting  capen? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
antics  of  the  witchcraft  are  mere  ' 
grotesque  imitations  or  caricatures 
of  the  most  ancient  rites  of  the 
Norse  religion.  Of  course,  Chris-  t 
tianity  deformed  each  symbol  it 
touched ;  how  completely,  may  be 
best  studied  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
crypts  of  old  cathedrals,  where  are 
represented  in  every  distorted  form 
of  agony  and  wrath  the  animals  and 
human  bestialities  supposed  to  have 
been  driven  from  within  by  the 
potency  of  holy  water.  The  crew 
of  Odm  overruns  York  Cathedral, 
and  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  in 
the  Undercroft  at  Canterbuiy  there 
are  hideous  figures  representrnff  the 
British  deities  in  forms  calcuiated 
to  disgust  the  people  with  them, 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
saintly  images  depicted  in  the  church 
above  them. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain pathos  in  the  miserable  forms 
in  which  old  religions  run  to  seed. 
The  old  astronomic  religions  of  the 
East  survive  only  in  the  absurdities 
of  ZadkieVs  Ahnanac;  the  great 
apotheosis  of  nature  r^resented  in 
the  Scandinavian  religion,  descends 
from  ruling  the  hearts  of  millions 
to  nailing  a  horse-shoe  over  a  door. 
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or  nttering  a  prayer  to  Christ  at 
the  baying  of  a  dog ;  and  the  once 
powerfdl  priest  appears  latterly  only 
zs  some  old  fortune-teller  in  the 
police  court,  receiving  sentence  for 
obtaining  money  from  superstitious 
country-folk  on  false  pretences.  Re- 
ligions thus  attain  their  immorta- 
lity only  on  the  Tithonic  condition 
of  shrinking  into  grasshoppers.* 
The  gods  of  eld  sank  into  elves, 
trolls,  fairies,  and  gnomes,  whose 
names  and  actions,  however,  pre- 
served the  traditions  of  their  former 
splendour  and  their  varied  helpful- 
ness to  mankind.  In  France  the 
Devil  has,  indeed,  preserved  much 
of  his  old  popularity.  The  journals 
love  to  call  themselves  after  his 
name,  and  on  every  old  wall  the 
Bon  "Dinble — green  or  silvern,  to  re- 
present fruitfnlness  or  wealth — ad- 
vertises the  benefits  showered  on 
mankind  by  the  shopmen.  He  is 
more  good-natured  than  subtle ;  and 
in  the  version  of  Pv/nch  and  Judy 
exhibited  in  the  Ghamps  Ulysies 
the  poor  Devil  gets  hung  instead  of 
Punch,  who  succumbs  only  to  the 
policeman, — the  reverse  of  the  case 
as  it  occurs  in  England.  In  Ghreat 
Britain  the  old  spirits,  green  or 
grey,  have  long  ago  mingled  and 
been  lost  in  the  cauldron  of  witck- 
crafl,where  the  kindly  ravens,  brave 
horses,  faithful  dogs  like  Spiegel, 
and  horses  like  Dapplegrim,  appear 
only  as  unmitigated  fiends.  But  the 
fair  varieties  of  earth  which  they 
originally  symbolised  cannot  pass 
away,  and  under  the  wand  of  that 
one  foe  to  superstition — Science 
— 'which  has  laid  them  low,  they 


must  rise  again  in  the  form  of  per- 
fect and  beautiful  laws,  beneath 
which  many  superstitions  calling 
themselves  Christian  must  also 
shrink  to  the  deformity  of  the  old 
beliefs  they  superseded.  There  is 
something  ominous  in  the  instinc- 
tive horror  which  so  many  of  the 
clergy  have  of  the  devout  science 
of  the  present  day.  They  hear  in  it 
the  voice  of  the  old  Norse  spirit 
still  adoring  the  elements  of  na- 
ture. A  fable  of  the  thirteenth 
century  relates  how  the  demon-wolf 
Isengrim  became  a  monk,  but  when 
the  brethren  wished  to  teach  him 
the  paternoster,  all  they  could  get 
out  of  him  was  lamh,  lamh^  and  his 
thoughts  *were  ever  to  the  wood- 
ward. *  The  same  brethren  managed 
to  conquer  the  Northman  and  make 
him  a  monk,  but  from  beneath  the 
cowl  the  old  voice  of  his  nature  is 
still  heard,  and  he  still  yearns  for 
the  exploration  of  the  universe  in 
which  he  beholds  the  visible  rai- 
ment of  the  deity  he  at  heart  wor- 
ships. It  is  not  only  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  vulgar  that  the  old 
beliefs  still  live,  but  in  that  reverent 
attitude  toward  the  laws  and  forces 
of  nature  which  is  to-day  the  most 
significant  characteristic  of  German 
and  English  science.  *  The  Christ 
that  is  to-  be,'  will  find  such  his 
true  priests  and  prophets ;  through 
them  he  will  be  the  ascending  Light 
within,  before  whose  shining  arrows 
the  animalism  of  human  nature  will 
fly  like  the  fabled  beasts  whose 
cries  the  awe-struck  peasant  still 
hears  as  pursued  by  the  ancient  god 
of  his  race.  M.  D.  Conway. 


>  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Hotten's  beautifdl  edition  of  the  German  Popular  StorieSy  in  which 
"HCli"-  Ghimm  found  '  concealed  the  pure  and  primitive  mythology  of  the  Teutons/  reminds 
me  that  I  may  hare  hardly  done  justice  to  the  brilliancy  of  thedeities  in  one  of  their  latest 
phases.  Yet  even  the  £uiy  tales  can  hardly  be  ei^'oyed  by  the  student  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  in  themselyes.  '  All  the  best  fury  tales/  says  Mr.  Buskin,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  work,  '  hare  owed  their  birth,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  power,  to  narrowness 
of  social  circumstances.'  These  are  the  great  gods  and  goddesses  as  adapted  to  walled 
towns,  mingling  with  the  vulgarities  of  an  every-day  life  no  longer  holding  them  in  awe, 
changed  to  nursery  phantasies.  The  Wild  Huntsman  is  rather  grotesque  in  his  little 
jteygiound  chasing  fiansel,  as  a  fawn,  and  marrying  his  sister.  We  need  not  wonder  at 
th»  decline  erea  of  the  £Euries  when  we  find  the  English  editor  of  l>ar  Tevfd  mit  dm 
JDrei  GMnen  Haarm  substituting  'grandmother'  for  ' Eller-Mutter '  (Hela),  and  'cave ' 
Soar  'HoUe/  *to  aT(»d  ofEencel" 
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THE  GRAND  FOEOE ! 


AT  the  "Ropl  Institatioii,  Pro- 
fessor X.  Y.  Z.  gave  an  ad- 
mirable lecture  on  Mechanical 
Forces,  which  was  emphaticallj  de- 
livered and  received  with  great 
applause :  vide  the  newspaper  report. 

That  that  is*  is. 

For  what  is  that  but  that,  and  is  but  is, 

as  Shakespeare's  learned  '  Hermit  of 
Prague,  who  never  saw  pen  and 
ink  in  his  life,  very  wittily  said,* 
and  so  said  the  newspapers. 

In  the  small  select  conversazione 
which  usually  follows  such  exhi- 
bitions, J.  happened  to  say,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  professor,  that  he 
considered  the  lecture  to  be  an 
utter  failure,  as  the  greatest  Force 
in  existence  had  not  even  been 
mentioned.  This  was  spoken  jocu- 
larly, but,  as  the  proverb  goes, 
<  it  is  dangerous  to  play  with 
edged  tools,'  and  the  popular  lec- 
turer took  it  up  in  earnest,  and 
angrily  exclaimed,  *  Eh,  nonsense ! 
I  omitted  nothing,  and  was  only 
a&aid  I  had  gone  too  much  into 
minutisa.  Pray,  Sir  Oracle,  what 
great  Force  did  I  forget  ?' 

*One,'  replied  J.,  *of  a  most 
marvellous  nature: 

*  Substantial  without  weight ;  yet 
able,  like  Atlas,  to  uphold  a  world 
upon  its  shoulders. 

*  Thin  air;  yet  as  a  Yankee  would 
say,  capable  of  moving  all  creation. 

'  Magical  and  cabalistic,  compel- 
ling mere  words  to  alter,  confuse, 
and  confound  the  realities  of  things, 
or  to  endow  them  with  ideal  pro- 
perties, qualities,  and  perfections 
beyond  the  belief  of  credulity  itself. 

'  It  is  stated  that  Archimedes 
asked  to  be  accommodated  with  a 
sufficient  lever-base,  and  declared 
that  if  he  had  it,  he  could  lift  the 
earth.  Either  the  ancient  yokels  did 
not  believe  him,  or  could  not  get  the 
necessary  foundation,  and  thus  the 
experiment  was  never  tried;   but 


here,  in  our  most  enlightened  age, 
we  have  discovered  a  Force  far  more 
potent  than  an  Archimedes  ooald 
imagine,  and  can  stir  the  world,  and 
all  over  the  world,  as  easily  as  play 
push-pin.  That  Force  you  have 
ignored.' 

*  No  wonder,'  rejoined  the  pro- 
fessor, *  with  your  description  (de- 
finition I  presume  you  would  call 
it)  it  would  puzzle  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  the  Statistical,  and  ike 
British  Association  at  lar^,  to 
make  aught  but  a  piece  of  silly 
balderdash  of  it.  If  you  want  to 
be  laughed  at,  not  with,  let  us  hear 
your  prodigious  secret.' 

J.  replied: — I  will  promulgate 
and  demonstrate  it,  to  your  discom- 
fiture, without  going  'too  much  into 
minutiaB.' 

My  Force  isTHEADVERTisEMEirr! 
Ex.  gratia : 

The  Advertisement  can  sell  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  shoddy  for  honest 
broadcloth ! 

The  Advertisement  can  import 
milUons  of  chests  of  tea  direct  &om 
China,  and  sell  cheaper  than  sloe 
leaves  and  carpet  sweepings  ! 

The  Advertisement  can  bring  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  all  WaUsend  coals 
from  Newcastle  to  London,  and  let 
the  cockneys  bum  them  at  no  more 
cost  than  Welsh,  Midland,  or  An- 
thracite! 

The  Advertisement  can  supply 
millions  upon  millions  of  miscella- 
neous articles,  from  halfpenny  toys 
and  cheap  Jacks,  to  new  built  houses 
and  shiploads  of  invaluable  mer- 
chandise, all  of  the  first-rate  class, 
and  at  an  incredible  reduction  of 
price! 

The  Advertisement  can  not  only 
import  millions  of  bales  of  the  finest 
Georgian  cotton,  but  change  mil- 
lions of  bales  of  other  cotton  into 
Island,  and  by  its  sheer  strength, 
aided  by  its  dexterity,  pass  the 
whole,  in  a  manufiactcred  states  into 
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alpaca,  flax,  wool,  silk,  or  other 
pit>duce,  and  by  its  simple  process, 
at  the  enhanced  cost  of  far  more 
expensive  fabrics ! 

The  Advertisement  can  cleanse 
the  Angean  stable  of  x  millions  of 
boxes  and  bottles  of  quack  medi- 
cine, and  induce  millions  of  fools  to 
anoint  their  bodies  with,  or  swal- 
low their  contents ! 

The  Advertisement  can  make  as 
many  fools  believe  that  spurious 
and  adulterated  concoctions  of 
hardly  less  poisonous  trash — un- 
healthy, nasty,  and  injurious  mate- 
rials of  every  sort  contnbutive  to  im- 
position— are  really  generous  wines, 
neat  as  imported  (and  that,  too, 
come  to  be  a  taxing  pull),  and  of 
genuine  spirits  and  beer  from  the 
vine,  sugar  cane,  and  John  Barley- 
corn, to  be  drunk  on  the  premises 
or  anywhere  else,  con  gusto^  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Advertisement  can  carry 
under  its  ostensibly  feeble  little 
arms,  thousands  of  miles  of  rail- 
road, with  tens  of  thousands  of 
passengers  and  prodigious  traffic,  by 
means  of  common,  fast  and  plea- 
sure trains,  about  to  realise  enor- 
mous profits ;  and,  admirable  to  re- 
late for  its  care  and  humanity, 
never  having  been  known  to  wound 
seriously  or  to  kill  even  One  of  the 
well  assured  multitude  who  trust 
their  lives  to  consequences  so  satis- 
factorily accredited. 

The  Advertisement  can  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  hundreds  of  bub- 
ble companies,  with  many  millions 
of  (their)  capital,  resting  solely  on 
its  veracity  and  responsibihty. 

The  Advertisement  is  equally 
stout  in  the  support  it  can  afiford  to 
foreign  loans ;  for  examples,  see  its 
Archimedean  capacity  in  the  Greek, 
and  its  Herculean  vigour  in  the 
Country  where  one  of  Hercules' 
pillars  IS  reported  to  be  still  stand- 
ing. 

The  Advertasement  can  lend  mil- 
Hons  of  money  (flash)  at  once  on 
mere  personal  security,  without  in- 


convenient  inquiries  or  references 
on  either  side,  at  almost  nominal 
interest,  without  expenses,  and  re- 
payable by  instalments  at  pleasure,. 
2kc.  The  weight  of  the  nuggets, 
(query  called  ingots  ?  of  old)  is  not 
so  very  ponderous,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  stoop  under  so  as  to- 
gull  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idiots 
into  disastrous  loss  or  utter  ruin. 

The  Advertisement  can  keep  up,, 
for  hundreds  of  nights  without  in- 
termission, the  heaviest  tomfoolery 
and  outrageous  performances  at  the 
theatres  (though  amenable  to  £Edl 
by  every  law  of  gravitation),  as  if 
they  were  Ught  and  entertaining, 
instead  of  not  being  worth  an  old 
song. 

The  Advertisement  can  support 
and  circulate  tenfold  more  match- 
less magazines  and  other  periodicals,, 
good,  bad,  and  indiflerent,  thani 
could  find  existence  but  for  its: 
mighty  help;  and  as  for  sensa- 
tionalism, spiritualism,  ritualism, 
political  associations,  monster  meet- 
ings, nonsense,  trash,  rubbish,  im- 
posture, and  poison  of  every  pos- 
sible kind,  millions  of  reams  or 
paper  are  inadequate  to  demonstrate 
its  infinite  capability. 

The  Advertisement  can  maintain 
the  greatest  manufacturers  in  the 
world  as  original  dispensers  of  intel- 
ligence and  useful  knowledge ;  thou- 
sands of  semi-professors,  lecturers, 
and  professionals,  en  masses  retailing 
superfluous  nothings  to  ignorant 
audiences ;  inspired  writers  for  the 
press  and  millions  of  other  classes. 
of  retail  dealers  laden  with  every  ' 
article  of  want  or  luxury  in  life  and 
society — and  all  'guaranteed' — just 
as  affirmatively  and  with  as  free  a 
conscience  as  if  the  whole  were  the 
veiy  truth,  and  simple  matter  of 
course. 

The  Advertisement,  out  of  its  own 
peculiar  and  inexhaustible  stores 
(kept  in  generaUy  unkno?ni  though 
not  inaccessible  places),  can  d^ 
pense  every  good  that  humanity 
may  desire ;  and  in  the  utmost  p^-j^ 
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fection,  or  better,  on  the  lowest  pos- 
sible terms,  or  lower,  regardless  of 
expense  or  consequences,  nnder 
prune  cost,  at  incredible  sacrifices, 
literally  giving  away — food  the  most 
nutritious  and  appetising,  drinks 
the  most  gratefid  and  exquisite, 
raiment  the  most  comfortable  and 
fiBi«hionable,  medicines  that  never 
fail  of  effecting  complete  cures  of 
eveiy  malady  incident  to  mankind  ; 
surely,  if  we  do  not  live  well,  thrive, 
look  handsome,  and  *  never  say  die,' 
the  blame  cannot  be  laid  upon  The 
Advertisement. 

In  short,  Mr.  Professor  X.T.Z., 
this  gigantic  Force,  *  The  Advertise- 
ment,' beats  all  your  nostrums  into 
miserable  pretences  and  shams,  and 
is  too  omnipotent  for  even  imagi- 
nation to  grasp  at  its  illimitable 
powers.  Q.E.D. 

Well  said  the  classic— 

Necesse  est  facere  sumptum,  qui  quserit 
lucrum; 

ten  thousand  pounds  spent  on  ad- 
vertising is  the  way  to  make  twenty 
thousand;  or,  if  you  make  it  ten 
thousand  a  year,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  return. 

Double,  double,  puff  and  bubble, 
Well  will  it  repay  the  trouble ! 

But  to  come  to  the  real  and  com- 
mercial system  of  advertising  now 
carried  on  to  an  extent  that  puzzles 
comprehension ;  and  may  be  looked 
upon  in  its  universality  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  proofb  of 
the  mighiy  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  manners,  morals,  and 
doings  of  the  civilised  world.  For 
it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  new 
order  of  circumstances.  The  old 
maxim  of  Live  and  let  live,  it  may 
truly  be  affirmed  to  have  exploded — 
the  phrase  is  never  heard.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  small  way  there 
may  still  be  much  individual  com- 
petition,  and  the  Jack  Straws,  Jack 
Brags  and  Jack  Undersellers  may 
drivel  and  strive  among  us;  but 
survey  the  great  thorough&>res  of 
the  metropolis  and  you  are  startled 


by  the  prevailing  shows  of  another 
kind  — the  Jacks  of  All  Trades 
occupying  the  space  with  mono- 
polies of  every  kind — the  capitalist 
being  a  dealer  in  twenty  sorts  of 
goods,  and,  instead  of  having  twenty 
middle-class  shop-keepers  maintain- 
ine  a  good  appearance  and  rearing 
a  mmUy  respectably  by  their  indus- 
try, you  have  this  individual  paying 
wages  to  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred servants,  many  of  whom  in- 
sist on  early-closing  hours  so  as  to 
be  in  time  for  the  music-halls  and 
other  rapidly  multiplying  places 
of  '  public  instruction  ! '  To  at- 
tract notice  and  custom  has  thus 
become  the  province  of  the  grasp- 
ing monopolists,  and  there  is  the 
grand  pervading  struggle  which 
so  enormously  enlarges  the  scale 
and  complicates  the  mercantile 
perplexities  between  realities  and 
fictions,  genuine  articles  and  adul- 
terations, fair  and  shameful  prices, 
and  jobbings  of  every  questionable 
description.  And  when  he  has 
scrapeid  the  gold  off  the  ginge^ 
bread,  what  can  the  retailer  do  with 
the  remaining  gilt — ^what  can  he 
do  if  he  does  not  follow  suit  with 
the  modicum  left  for  him,  in  adul- 
teration, imposture,  fraud,  and 
pocket-picking  prices  ? 

In  another  sphere  the  immensitj 
and  permanency  of  vast  and  organ- 
ised speculation  has  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence upon  the  pursuits  of  honest, 
and  the  productiveness  of  useful 
industry.  Be  it  money  jobbing,  or 
cotton  jobbing,  or  com  jobbing,  or 
tea,  or  any  other  sort  of  jobbing, 
the  Press  becomes  the  necessary 
medium  forobtainingsuccess.  Hence 
the  multitude  and  grotesque  appear- 
ances seen  on  many  a  newspaper 
column.  Here  the  wealth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  seem  involved  in 
the  rigging  of  the  shares  in  a  babble 
company,  and  there,  the  wholesome 
food,  the  common  wants,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  health  and  very  lives 
of  the  British  people  appear  ta 
depend  upon  their  guess,  at  what 
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may  be  true  or  (more  likely,  less) 
fiEJse  in  the  super-snperlatiye  appeals 
offered  for  their  decision.  We  pro- 
fanely call  a  gaming-house  a  hell; 
Trhat  do  we  call  Change  Alley? 
We  award  hard  labour  or  transpor- 
tation to  poor  low  rogues  and 
thieves  ;  what  remedy  do  we  apply 
against  the  prosperous  pre-eminently 
wealthy  '  de&ulters'  in  the  great 
mercantile  world,  or  the  well-to-do 
rogues  and  thieves  who  flourish 
upon  &lse  weights  and  short  mea- 
sures ?  If  we  were  not,  as  the 
aphorism  has  it  of  sheep,  too  generally 
tarred  with  the  same  stick,  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that 
the  slightest  effort  of  direct  and 
simple  legislation  could  cope  with 
and  greatly  diminish  the  incalculable 
amount  of  evils  which  must  result 
from  practices  so  infunous  and  yet 
so  common. 

Be  it  the  spirit  of  gambling  or 
the  thirst  for  lucre — ^the  aim  to  reach 
a  large  fortune  by  a  short  contri- 
vance— the  same  causes  lead  to  the 
same  effects,  and  the  employment 
of  the  paragraph  and  advertisement 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  design, 
and  the  programme  of  its  solid  foun- 
dation and  marvellous  promise,  and 


a  curious  addition  to  the  false  and 
fallacious  is  made  by  its  forcing  the 
true  andreal  into  a  similarcourse.  To 
prevent  the  dishonest  from  engross- 
ing the  entire  market,  the  honest, 
in  self-defence,  are  obliged,  also,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Greatest  of  all 
Forces !  Silence  may  be  commend- 
able, but  it  is  not  heard  (though 
Milton  vouches  for  its  being  '  aud- 
ible ')  amid  the  hubbub  of  noise. 
It  is  something  if  it  can  only  be 
whispered  that  there  are  other 
folks  in  the  world  besides  the 
masses  of  falsehood  and  corruption, 
however  predominant,  and  happy 
would  it  be  for  all,  if  that  Silence 
needed  only  to  utter  one  advertise- 
ment, as  occasion  required,  and 
otherwise  'not  to  be  repeated,'  in 
spite  of  the  old  Scotch  lady  who 
declared  that  such  a  one  must  be  a 
great  secret! 

P.S.  It  is  scarcely  worth  notice 
to  remark  that,  since  writing  the 
foregoing,  about  four  fifths  of  a  new 
Parliament  has  been  elected  by 
means  of  the  Grand  Force ;  which 
has  thus  demonstrated  its  power  to 
shape  the  course  and  determine  the 
destiny  of  the  British  Empire. 

W.  J* 
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MR.  HENRY  TAYLOR'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMSJ 


THE  collected  issne  of  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor's  plays  and  poems  was 
hailed  with  satis&tction,  not  only 
by  loyers  of  the  historical  drama  as 
sach,  but  by  all  who  know  how  to 
value  sterling  intellectual  worth 
and  power  in  relation  to  poetical 
composition.  These  works  form  a 
link  between  the  present  and  more 
than  one  past  era  of  English 
thought.  Their  author's  latest  work 
appeared  so  recently  as  in  1862, 
three  years  after  the  publication  of 
IdyUs  of  the  King.  But  he  began  to 
write  more  than  forty  years  ago; 
before  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
the  Reform  Bill,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  railway,  when 
— ^notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
efforts  towards  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  abeady  made  by  a 
few  distinguished  men — the  general 
tone  of  Qie  educated  classes  in 
England  was,  perhaps,  much  more 
like  what  had  prevwled  a  century 
before,  than  like  that  which  prevaik 
to-day.  Among  men  of  letters, 
Scott  and  Goethe  were  still  living ; 
Byron  and  Shelley  had  been  dead 
only  a  very  short  time;  and  Words- 
worth, reposing  in  stately  retire- 
ment, but  largely  influencing  his 
contemporaries,  had  twenty  years 
of  life  still  remaining  to  him.  Of 
the  influences,  partly  religious  and 
partly  intellectual,  which  have  so 
powerMly  worked  upon  the  minds 
of  younger  Englishmen  during  the 
waning  and  rising  generations,  not 
one  was  yet  fairly  in  operation. 
Geology  and  comparative  anatomy 
were— outside  a  very  limited  circle 
— almost  unheard-of  sciences.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Cows  de  Philo- 
Sophie  'positive  had  not  appeared ; 
the  first  Tract  for  the  Times  was 
unwritten  ;  Hsa>e  and  Thirlwall 
were  but  just  introducing  English 


readers  to  the  pregnant  historical 
speculations  of  Niebuhr;  and  the 
very  earliest  poems  of  the  present 
Laureate— which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  ablest  critics  as 
little  more  than  methods  of  feeling 
the  way  to  mastery  over  the  instra- 
ments  of  his  art — ^had  not  yet  been 
committed  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  thus  been  writing 
throughout  a  period  which,  short 
as  it  is,  we  justly  regard  as  one  oC 
unusual  development  in  the  English 
public.  But  though  living  in  the 
midst  of  modem  commotions, 
though  observing  and  gauging  them 
with  rare  acuteness  and  judgment, 
he  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  have 
been  exclusively  a  man  of  the  times. 
Mr.  Tennyson's  senior  by,  we  he- 
lieve,  about  ten  years,  he  is  nata- 
rally  bound  by  more  powerfol  ties 
to  the  age  of  Wordsworth,  CJole- 
ridge,  and  Southey.  He  distinctly 
states  himself  to  have  largely 
enjoyed  and  largely  profited  bj 
opportunities  of  conversation  wm 
Wordsworth;  and  the  preliminary 
essay  to  Philip  van  Artevelde  bears 
acknowledged  traces  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  of  impressions  drawn  fipom 
Coleridge's  Biogra/phia  lAteraria. 
And  he  is  still  more  evidently  at- 
tracted, first  to  the  earlier  and 
more  masculine  periods  of  English 
composition,  the  literatures  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, which  are  the  sources  from 
whence  derive  the  principal  chan- 
nels of  Mr.  Taylor's  method  both 
of  conception  and  language;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  world  of  mediseW 
life,  which  few  living  Englishmen 
have  studied  with  equal  industiy, 
in  the  best  contemporary  chronicles, 
and  in  their  .  soundest  historical 
critics.  He  has  been  in  particular 
the  ardent  and  unwearied  disciple 
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of  M.  de  Barante,  whose  Sistoire 
des  Dues  de  Bowgogne  placed  V^irn 
forty  years,  ago  in  the  front  rank 
of  historical  &me  in  France ;  '  an 
author  who,  more  than  any  other 
modem  historian,  seems  to  lire  in 
the  times  of  which  he  writes/  ^ 

The  comments  which  a  man  of 
genius  makes  on  other  men  of 
genins,  famish  the  readiest  and 
most  interesting  key  to  the  oonsti- 
tation  of  his  own  mind  and  the 
•direction  of  his  tastes;  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  his  own  case,  has  sup- 
plied us  with  such  a  key  in  the 
pre&ce  to  Philvp  van  Arievelde, 
That  preface  contains  a  brief,  but 
veiy  careful  examination  of  the 
main  features  in  the  poetry  of 
Byron  and  Shelley.  It  required 
some  courage  in  1834  to  speeik  in 
qualified  terms  of  their  school.  Mr. 
Taylor  enumerates  with  genuine 
admiration  the  'great  sensibility 
and  fervour,  the  profusion  of  ima^- 
gery,  the  force  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, the  easy  and  adroit  versifi- 
cation,' which  are  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  both  poets.  He  re- 
cognises, besides,  the  wonderful 
vigour  and  clearness  of  understand- 
ing which  Byron  possessed,  and 
Shelley's  almost  infinite  sweep  of 
imagination.  But  he  distinctly 
points  out  their  grave  deficiences, 
naming  as  the  foremost  a  want  of 
subject  matter.  'A  feeling  came 
to  them  more  easily  than  a  reflec- 
tion ;  and  an  image  was  always  at 
hand  when  a  i£ought  was  not 
forthcoming.'  Lord  Byron  was,  he 
.  thinks,  in  knowledge  never  more 
than  a  man  of  helles-lettres ;  he  had 
a  working  and  moulding  spirit,  but 
a  great  want  of  material  to  work 
up;  and  his  affected  misanthropy, 
as  well  as  his  many  other  affecta- 
tions, were  only  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  his  shallow  intellec- 
toal  cultivation. 

'Poetry,'  says  Mr.   Taylor,    'of 
which  sense  is  not  the  basis,  sense 


rapt  or  inspired  by  passion,  not 
bewildered  or  subverted,  poetry 
over  which  the  passionate  reason  of 
man  does  not  preside  in  all  its 
strength  as  well  as  all  its  ardours, 
thou^  it  may  be  excellent  of  its 
kind,  will  not  long  be  reputed  to 
be  poetry  of  the  highest  order.* 
And  he  adds  the  following  admir- 
able observations : 

Lord  Byron's  conceptioii  of  a  hero  is  an 
evidence,  not  only  of  scanty  materials  of 
knowledge  from  which  to  construct  the  ideal 
of  a  human  being,  but  also  of  a  want  of  per- 
ception of  what  is  great  or  noble  in  our  nature. 
His  heroes  are  creatures  abandoned  to  their 
passions,  and  essentially,  therefore,  weak 
of  mind.  Strip  them  of  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  the  trappings  of  poetry,  resolve  them 
into  their  plain  realities,  and  they  are  such 
beings  as,  in  the  eyes  of  a  reader  of  mascu- 
line judgment,  would  certainly  excite  no 
sentiment  of  admiration,  even  if  they  did 
not  provoke  contempt.  When  the  conduct 
and  feelings  attributed  to  them  are  reduced 
into  prose,  and  brought  to  the  test  of  a 
rational  consideration,  they  must  be  per- 
ceived to  be  beings  in  whom  there  is  no 
strength  except  that  of  their  intenselv  selfish 
passions, — in  whom  all  is  vanity ;  their  ex- 
ertions being  for  vanity  under  the  name  of 
love  or  revenge,  and  their  sufferings  for 
vanity  under  the  name  of  pride.  If  such 
beings  as  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  heroical, 
where  in  human  nature  are  we  to  look  for 
what  is  low  in  sentiment  or  infirm  in  cha- 
racter? 

These  words  are  no  barren  critical 
utterances.  If  they  embody  strict 
rules  of  art,  these  are  rules  to  which 
Mr.  Taylor  has  most  faithftiUy  ad- 
hered throughout  the  whole  of  his 
elaborate  compositions.  He  has 
never  suffered  himself  to  deviate 
from  his  own  creed.  Nor  are  his 
principles  framed  so  as  unduly  to 
depreciate  the  uses  of  the  imagina- 
tion. All  that  he  demands  is  the 
maintenance  of  an  intellectual  ba- 
lance. He  thinks  nobly  of  the 
imagination,  and  would  not  have 
its  forces  wasted.  He  regards  *it 
as  a  sacred  fire  of  divine  energy, 
capable  when  husbanded  of  achiev- 
ing the  most  splendid  tasks,  and 
worthy  of  being  served  with  the 
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most  careful  and  costlj  nutriment, 
wliicli,  80  far  from  smothering  it, 
will  only  make  the  flame  bum 
brighter: 

Ter   liquido   ardentem    perfadit    nectare 

Vestam, 
Ter  flamma  ad  snnimuin  tecti  subjecta  re- 

luxit. 

In  glancing  over  the  principal 
works  of  a  man  eminent  in  any 
division  of  art,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  whether  he  has  advanced 
or  g^ne  back,  or  exhibited  any 
of  those  violent  revolutions  of  me- 
thod which  are  sometimes  found 
in  a  poet  or  a  painter.  Mr.  Taylor 
seems  to  have  arrived  tolerably 
early  at  the  maturity  of  his  powers. 
Though  greater  freedom  and  skill 
of  workmanship  may  be  observed 
in  Edwin  the  Fair,  and  far  more 
delicate  finish  in  the  exquisite 
drama  of  St  Clemaifs  Eve,  his 
latest  task,  yet  his  dramatic  genius 
attained  his  full  growth  in  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his 
compositions,  which  appeared  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  upon  this  that  his 
fame  will  rest.  He  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  author  of  Philip 
van  Artevelde. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  say  of  any  man 
of  undoubted  genius,  that  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation,  true  genius 
acting  as  its  own  best  pioneer.  But 
assuredly,  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  not 
been  a  p'oet,  he  would  have  made 
one  of  the  first  of  our  modem 
historians.  The  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  the  very 
period  powerfully  to  attract  such  a 
mind.  The  later  Flemish  distur- 
bances, which  began  in  1381  with 
the  dispute  between  Ghent  and 
Bruges  about  canal  communication 
from  the  latter  city  to  the  liver 
Lis,  were  symptomatic  of  vast  re- 
volutionary tendencies  overspread- 
ing the  Continent.  The  cause  of 
feudalism  was  receiving  or  dreading 
a  general  European  shock.  English 
statesmen  regarded  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  younger  Artevelde 


as  the  cause  of  the  internal  out- 
breaks under  Richard  IL : 

Jack  Stiaw,  Wat  Tyler,  listisr,  Walker,  Ball, 
That  against  servage  raised  the  late  revolt, 
Were  deemed  the  spawn  of  his  success. 

And  it  was  believed  that  entire 
prosperity  on  the  part  of  Ghent 
would  bring  on  a  general  rising 
almost  throughout  Christendom. 
Our  native  policy  during  the  whole 
period  is  not  a  very  gratifying  sub- 
ject for  contemplation.  Edward  IIL 
had  been  in  close  political  connec- 
tion with  the  *  brewer  of  Ghent  '— 
the  great  and  generous  Jacques  van 
Artevelde,  father  of  Philip.  'To 
speak  properly,'  says  Froissart, 
*  there  never  was  in  Flanders,  nor 
in  any  other  country,  prince,  duke, 
or  other,  that  ruled  a  country  so 
peaceably  or  so  long,  as  this  James 
d'Arteville  ruled  Flanders.'  And 
he  had  been  in  every  respect  a 
worthy  and  faithful  ally.  His  veiy 
downfall  was  brought  about  by  hi 
proposal  that  the  Black  Prince 
should  be  elected  governor  of  Flan- 
ders, on  the  understanding  that  the 
country  should  be  made  by  Edward 
a  sovereign  duchy.  By  the  time, 
however,  that  the  younger  Arte- 
velde had  taken  Brugfes,  and  had 
established  a  position  as  formidable 
to  Count  Louis  de  M&le  of  Flanders 
as  that  of  Jacques  had  been  to  his 
predecessor  Lewis  I.,  the  old  under- 
standing between  Ghent  and  Eng- 
land was  materially  altered.  Philip 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  veiy 
dangerous  young  potentate,  whose 
power  might  possibly  be  employed 
to  encumber  the  French,  but  from 
whose  advancement  there  was  on 
the  whole  much  more  to  be  feared 
than  to  be  hoped. 

England  was  by  slow  degrees 
learning  the  diplomatic  lesson  of 
non-intervention  : 

No  open  answer  from  the  English  king 
Cotdd  we  procure,  no  honest  yea  or  nty; 
But  only  grave  denotements  of  good-wiU, 
With  mention  of  the  perils  of  the  seas, 
The  much  tempestuous  ocean,  and  the  loss 
Unspeakable  that  England  suffered  late 
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In  her  sea-strengths :  but  not  the  less,  thej 

said, 
By  reason  of  good  Ioto  and  amitj, 
The  king  should  order  reckonings  to  be 

made 
By  two  sufficient  scholars,  of  the  charge 
Of  what  we  sought :  his  Parliament  then 

sitting 
He  would  take  council  o^  and  send  yon  word 
What  might  be  done. 

The  tidings  of  this  'leisnrelj' 
resolve'  Mr.  Taylor  nses  to  call 
forth  the  noble  speech  in  which 
Artevelde  recognises  and  describes 
the  weakness  and  the  strength,  the 
solitariness  and  the  supports,  of  his 
own  position : 

Lo !  with  the  chivalry  of  Christendom 
I  wa^  my  war — no  nation  for  my  friend, 
Yet  in  each  nation  having  hosts  of  friends ! 
The  boudsmen  of  the  world,  that  to  their 

lords 
Are  bound  with  chains  of  iron,  nnto  me 
Are  knit  by  their  affections.    Be  it  so. 
From  kings  and  nobles  will  I  seek  no  more 
Aid,  friendship,  nor  alliance.  With  the  poor 
I  make  my  treaty,  and  the  heart  of  roan 
Sets  the  broad  seal  of  its  allegiance  there. 
And  ratifies  the  compact.    Vassals,  serfs, 
Ye  that  are  bent  with  unrequited  toil, 
Ye  that  have  whitened  in  the  dungeon's 

darkness 
Through  years  that  knew  not  change  of 

night  and  dav, — 
Tatterdemalions,  lodgers  in  the  hedge. 
Lean  beggars  with  raw  backs  and  rumbling 

maws. 
Whose  poverty  was  whipped  for  starving 

you, — 
I  hail  you  my  auziliars  and  allies. 

The  heroic  steps  by  which  he 
advances  from  a  life  of  meditative 
privacy  to  leadership  in  this  great 
military  and  political  straggle,  the 
shocks  of  circumstance,  not  uncon- 
nected with  revolutions  in  his  own 
great  nature,  which  pave  the  way 
for  the  fatal  day  at  Bosebecque, — 
these  are  the  lofty  subjects  of  this 
double  tragedy. 

Philip  was  but  four  years  old 
when  his  father  Jacques  fell  a 
victim  to  the  Ghentese  jealousy  of 
an  English  succession.  For  the 
first  forty  years  of  his  life  he  con- 
tinued in  strict  retirement,  the 
richest  and  the  least  active  citizen 


of  Ghent.  He  was  as  an  oak  that 
stood  apart, 

far  down  the  vale  of  life. 
Growing  retired  beneath  a  quiet  sky. 

He  was  known  as  *  mild  Master 
Philip.'  He  used  to  saunter  his 
days  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Ins, 
and  had  singular  skill  in  catching 
river-fish.  When  Van  den  Bosch, 
the  turbulent  leader  of  the  disaf- 
fected Whitehoods,  perceiving  how 
much  capital  may  be  made  of  the 
Artevelde  name,  proposes  him  as 
captain  of  the  town,  the  citizens  are 
thus  made  to  canvass  his  claims  : 

ist  Burgher,  Nay,  Provost,  nay  ; 

He  is  a  worthy  and  a  mild  good  man. 
And  we  have  need  of  such. 

Chaplain,  He*s  what  you  say : 

But  'tis  not  mildness  of  the  man  that  rules 
Makes  the  mild  r^men. 

Provost.  Who's  to  rule  the  fierce  ? 

*  I  prithee.  Van  den  Bosch,  cut  not  that 

throat; 
Roast  not  this  man  alive,  or  for  my  sake. 
If  roast  he  must,  not  at  so  slow  a  fire ; 
Nor  yet  so  hastily  impale  this  other, 
But  give  him  time  to  ruminate  and  foretaste 
So  terrible  an  end.'    Mild  Philip  thus 
Shall  read  his  lecture  of  humanity. 

Chaplain,    Truly  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  weak. 
As  of  the  wicked,  are  but  cruel. 

It  was  after  the  fall  of  De  Lau- 
noy,  one  of  the  principal  popular 
champions,  at  Nivelle,  tiiat  the  Van 
den  Bosch  party  began  to  totter; 
and  Philip  was  induced  to  take  the 
command,  in  order  to  divert  the 
rising  inclination  of  the  over-taxed 
and  famished  townspeople  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders. 
But  he  is  represented  as  not  for  a 
moment  dazzled  or  misled : 

Your  vessel,  Van  den  Bosch,  hath  felt  the 

storm; 
She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ugly  swell. 
And  you  would  make  a  jury-mast  of  me. 

It  is  the  memory  of  his  father's  life 
and  death — a  yearning  to  emulate 
the  one,  and  to  avenge  the  other— 
which  rules  his  speedy  decision; 
and  that  decision  taken,  he  passes 
at  once  from  the  recluse  to  the 
leader  of  men.  There  is  nothing 
violent  or  unnatural  in  the  transi-    * 
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tion.  The  FlemisH  Cromwell  had 
always  been,  unknown  to  others 
and  in  part  unconscionsly  even  to 
himself,  ready  for  action,  one  of  those 
greatest  men  of  whom  '  the  world 
knows  nothing;'  one  of  the  very 
few — 

Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers, 
Bear  yet  a  temperate  will,  and  keep  the 
peace. 

The  insight  and  judgment  with 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  worked  out 
the  cautious  but  decisive  handling 
by  Artevelde  of  his  new  command 
are  such  as  nothing  but  intense 
industry,  supplementing  (to  use  his 
own  phrase)  a  *  working  and  mould- 
ing spirit'  of  a  very  high  order, 
could  have  furnished.  Shortly 
afber  his  election  a  formidable  move 
on  behalf  of  the  earl  is  made  by  Sir 
Guisebert  Gfrutt  and  Sir  Simon 
Bette,  two  wealthy  citizens,  who 
had  had  to  do  with  the  death  of 
the  elder  Artevelde,  and  were  now 
active  agents  on  the  court  side.  A 
special  assembly  of  all  the  guilds 
and  deans  of  crafts  is  convened  out- 
side the  Stadthaus;  and  Philip  thus 
muses  on  the  newborn  thought  of 
taking  the  ringleaders'  lives : 

These  hands  are  spotless  yet ; 
Yea,  white  as  when  in  infancy  they  strayed 
Unconscious  o*er  my  mother's  face,  or  closed 
With  that  small  grasp  which  mothers  love 

to  feel. 
No  stain  has  come  upon  them  since  that 

time; 
They  have  done  nothing  violent ; 
Of  a  calm  will  untroubled  servants  they. 
And  went  about  their  offices,  if  here 
I  must  not  say  in  purity,  in  peace. 
But  he  they  served, — he  is  not  what  he  was. 
That  cry  again ! 

Sir  knights,  ye  drive  me  dose  upon  the  rocks, 
And  of  my  cargo  you're  the  vilest  bales. 
So  overboard  witii  you!    What,  men   of 

blood! 
Oan  the  son  better  auspicate  his  arms 
Than  by  the  slaying  of  who  slew  the  fether  ? 
Some  blood  may  flow  because  that  it  needs 

must, 
But  yours  by  choice:    111  slay  you  and 

thank  God. 

He  carries  out  this  resolution, 
taking  his  own  stand  by  one  of  the 
emissaries,   and  posting  Van  den 


Bosch  by  the  other ;  and  astoonds 
his  lieutenant — still  doubtful  of 
*  mild  Master  Philip ' — ^by  the  sim- 
ple but  ominous  oider  to  keep  eye 
on  him,  and  to  copy  every  act. 
This  blowmak^  him,  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  name,  'Captain  of  Ghent.* 
He  is  master  of  the  burghers'  hearta 
no  less  than  of  the  city  gates,  and 
is  able  shortly  afterwards  to  execute 
the  bold  design  of  marching  in  par- 
son to  Bruges,  and  thus  surprising 
the  chief  centre  of  the  earl's  power. 
For  a  considerable  time  before 
the  accession  of  Philip  supplies  of 
provisions  had  been  almost  entirely 
cut  off  from  Ghent,  and  the  atta^ 
on  Bruges  was  a  measure  suggested 
by  the  arguments  of  despair.  Bui 
it  was  directed  by  the  clear  sagacity 
and  strong  will  of  Artevelde,  and 
proved  a  great  success.  One  of  the 
finest  scenes  in  the  drama  is  that 
which  describes  Artevelde  and  Van 
den  Bosch  in  consultation,  on  the 
platform  of  St.  Nicholas's  steeple, 
at  the  time  when  the  earl's  herald 
from  Bruges  is  seen  approaching  the 
city.  Wim  the  instinct  ofan  old  and 
now  not  very  popular  demag(^^e, 
the  lieutenant  is  mutinously  re- 
solved on  taking  the  herald's  life 
before  he  enters  the  town,  as  the 
only  chance  of  escaping  a  change 
in  the  popular  breeze,  and  of  avoid- 
ing a  journey,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  earl.  Philip, 
taking  the  start,  is  the  first  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and  locks 
Van  den  Bosch  within  it.  He  then, 
having  received  the  herald,  proceeds 
alone  to  the  market-place,  and  wins 
the  consent  of  the  people  to  make 
the  attack  on  Bruges ;  after  which 
he  repairs  single-handed  to  the 
locked  steeple,  and  releases  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
strokes  of  genius  displayed  in  PhiUp 
van  Artevelde  consists  in  the  subtle 
skill  by  which,  in  the  second  part^ 
the  change  that  has  passed  over  the 
hero  is  portrayed.  The  whole  ooio- 
position,  equal  in  length  to  aboat 
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six  of  such  plajs  as  are  adapted  for 
representatioD,  may  be  conceived  to 
form  one  drama  in  two  grand  acts. 
During  ihe  first  act  Artevelde's  cha- 
ncier— like  tliat  of  King  Arthnr,  in 
the  ejes  of  Ghiineyere — ^is  almost 
oppressive  in  the  degree  of  its  per- 
fection. It  shines  with  a  'pure 
seTerity  of  perfect  light.'  His  de- 
Totion  to  the  public  service,  like  his 
devotion  to  Adriana,  is  not  only 
intrinsically  noble,  but  utterly  be- 
yond question  of  the  popular  voice. 
In  the  second  act  all  is  changed. 
Artevelde  has  assumed  the  state 
and  bearing  of  a  sovereign  prince  ; 
he  eats  off  gold  and  silver,  has 
*  chambers  of  acoompt  and  halls  of 
aodience,'  is  clad  in  furred  scarlet, 
and  gives  regal  banquets.  True, 
he  ezcQses  himself  ably : 

Perhaps  the  state 
ijid  royal  splendour  I  affect  is  deemed 
A  proof  of  pride, — ^yet  they  that  these  con- 
temn 
Know  little  of  the  sprincs  that  move  man- 

kind. 
Tis  bat  a  juvenile  philosophy 
That  strips  itself  and  casts  such  things 

aside, 
Whidi,  be  they  in  themselves  or  vile  or 

precious. 
Are  means  to  govern.    Or  Pm  deemed  mo- 
rose, 
Sereie,  impatient  of  what  hinders  me ; 
Yet  think  what  manner  of  men  are  these  I 

role; 
What  patience  mig^t  have  made  of  them 

reflect 
If  I  be  stem  or  fierce,  'tis  from  strong  need 
And  strange  provocatives.   If  (which  I  own 

not) 
I  have  drank  deeper  of  ambition's  cup, 
Be  it  remembered  that  the  cup  of  love 
Was  TOstod  from  my  hand.  Enough  of  this. 
Ambition  has  its  uses  in  the  scheme 
Of  Providence,  whose  instrument  I  am 
To  work  some  changes  in  the  world,  or  die. 

Tet  the  facis  remain ;  and,  as  for 
the  cup  of  love,  his  fingers  are 
*Jready  closing  around  one  that 
^^o\d8  a  second  draught — instinct 
with  his  own  nobleness,  but  as  un- 
^  the  first  as  he  now  is  from  his 
^^fnaet  self.  Adriana  is  dead ;  and 
^  is  Elena  that  now  fills  Artevelde's 
^^,  and    soothes    his    troubled 


heart.  A  loveliw  conception  than 
Elena — of  the  kind — ^never  entered 
the  fancy  of  a  poet.  The  Lay  of  Elena 
— that  rare  lyrical  gem  that  fills  the 
place  of  an  interlude  between  the 
two  great  acts,  and  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  infan(nr,  childhood, 
and  romantic  youth  of  Elena — ^has 
all  the  grace  and  thoughtfulness  of 
the  White  Doe  of  ByUtone,  and  a 
rhythmical  cadence  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Bride  ofAhydos,  The 
heart  of  Virgil  would  have  been 
gladdened  by  lines  like  these— the 
sad  girl's  memory  of  Italy  : 

Yes,  I  remember  well 

The  land  of  many  hues. 
Whose  charms  what  praise  can  tell. 

Whose  praise  wnat  art  refuse  ? 
Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare, 
Nor  misty,  are  the  mountains  there, — 
Softly  sublime,  profrisely  fair ! 
Up  to  their  summits  clothed  in  green, 
And  fruitful  as  the  vales  between, 

They  lightlv  rise. 

And  scale  the  skies. 
And  groves  and  gardens  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Could  else  take  root. 
The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round; 
Earthward  appear  in  mingled  growth 

The  mulberry  and  maize, — above 
The  trellised  vine  extends  to  both 

The  leafy  shade  thev  love. 
Looks  out  the  white-walled  cottage  here. 
The  lowly  chapel  rises  near ; 
Far  down  the  foot  must  roam  to  reach 
The  lovely  lake  and  bending  beach ; 
Whilst  chesnut  green  and  olive  grey 
Chequer  the  steep  and  winding  way. 

Elena  has  been  mistress  to  the 
craven  Duke  of  Bourbon,  whom 
she  has  deserted  after  discovering 
him  to  be  deeply  dyed  in  treachery 
towards  herself;  and  in  the  camp 
of  Philip,  daily  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  a  princely  man,  she  has  been 
restored  to  her  better  self.  Unut- 
terably sad  she  always  is,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  her  favourite  song : 

Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife. 
To  heart  of  neither  wife  ncnr  maid : 

Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life, 
Betwixt  the  shine  and  shade  ? 

Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife. 
To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid : 

Thou  wagfst,  but  I  am  worn  with  st^e, 
And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade.  jOOqIc 
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This  sadness  chimes  harmouiously 
with  the  moods  of  Artevelde,  and 
he  forms  a  connection  with  her, 
which  considerations  of  right  or 
expediency,  and  the  advice  of  an 
old  friend,  snch  as  Friar  John  of 
Heda,  alike  fail  to  dissolve.  It  is 
the  tmthftil  picture  of  the  deflection 
of  a  lofty  nature ;  once  down,  all  its 
highest  impulses  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  keep  it  there : 

You,  Father  John, 
I  blame  not,  nor  myself  will  justify : 
But  call  my  weakness  what  you  will,  the 

time 
Is  past  for  reparation.    Now  to  cast  off 
The  partner  of  my  sin  were  farther  sin ; 
'Twere  with  her  &Bt  to  sin,  and  next  against 
'     her. 

The  breach  in  Artevelde's  moral 
nature  shows  itself  in  a  growing 
wakefulness  to  morbid  impressions 
received  through  the  senses.  He 
begins  to  see  visions  and  to  dream 
dreams.  Biding  with  Van  Ryk 
across  the  bridge  of  Rosebecque,  he 
seems  to  himself  to  have  slept  in 
the  saddle,  and  to  have  dreamt  of 
the  sound  of  battle,  with  tumult, 
distracted  cries,  the  screams  of 
wounded  horses,  and  the  crash  of 
broken  timbers.  On  the  night  be- 
fore the  fatal  battle,  a  still  more 
ominous  apparition  is  granted  him, 
the  recounting  of  which  to  Elena 
is  worked  out  with  extraordinary 
power.     We  extract  a  few  lines  : 

ArUwlde,  The  gibbous  moon  was  in  a 

wan  decline, 
And  all  was  silent  as  a  sick  man's  chamber. 
Mixing  its  small  beginnings  with  the  dregs 
Of  the  pale  moonshine  and  a  few  faint  stars. 
The  cold  uncomfortable  daylight  dawned ; 
And  the  white  tents,  topping  a  low  ground- 

fog, 
Showed,  like  a  fleet  becalmed.    I  wandered 

far. 
Till  reaching  to  the  bridge  I  sate  me  down 
Upon  the  parapet    Much  mused  I  there, 
KevolTing  many  a  passage  of  my  life, 
Aud  the  strange  destiny  that  lifted  me 
To  be  the  leader  of  a  mighty  host, 
And  terrible  to  kings.   What  followed  then 
I  hardly  may  relate,  for  you  would  smile ; 
And  say  I  might  have  dreamed  as  well  a-bed 
As  gone  abroad  to  dream. 


Elma.  Whatwaeit? 

The  semblance  of  a  humaa  creature  ? 

Artevdde,  Yes. 

Elena.  Like  any  you  had  known  in  life? 

Artevdde.  Most  like ; 

Or  more  than  like:  it  was  the  rery  same. 
It  was  the  image  of  my  wife. 

Elena.  Of  her! 

The  Lady  Adriana? 

Artevdde.  My  dead  wife. 

She  appeared 
In  white,  as  when  I  saw  her  last,  laid  out 
After  her  death  ;  suspended  in  the  air 
She  seemed,  and  o*er  her  breast  her  arms 

were  crossed ; 
Her  feet  were    drawn  together    pointiog 

downwards, 
And  rigid  was  her  form  and  motionless. 
From  near  her  heart,  as  if  the  source  were 

there, 
A  stain  of  blood  went  waTonng  to  her  feet. 
So  she  remained  inflexible  as  stone 
And  I  as  fixedly  regarding  her. 
Then  suddenly,  and  in  a  Une  oblique. 
Thy  figure  darted  past  her,  whereupon, 
Though  rigid  still  and  straight,  she  down- 
ward moved; 
And  as  she  pierced  the  rirer  with  her  feet, 
Descending  steadily,  the  streak  of  blood 
Peeled  off  upon  the  water,  which,  as  she 

yanished, 
Appeared  all  blood,  and  swelled  and  wel- 
tered sore. 
And  midmost  in  the  eddy  and  the  whirl 
My  own  face  saw  I,  which  was  pale  and 

calm 
As  death  could  make  it: — ^then  the  yision 

passed, 
And  I  perceived  the  river  and  the  bridge. 
The  mottled  sky  and  horizontal  moon. 
The  distant  camp,  and  all  things  as  thej 
were. 
Like    Marius,    Wallenstein,  and 
Cromwell,    Philip    van    Artevelde 
grew    more    apprehensive    of   the 
supernatural  as  his  career  darkened 
towards  the  close.     The  mind  of 
Elena  was  but  the  reflex  of  his  own ; 
and  their  mutual  insight  into  the 
future  is  picturesquely  recorded  by 
Froissart. 

The  fight  at  Eosebecque  was 
fatally  mismanaged,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  of  the  popular 
side  are  said  to  have  fallen.  Li  the 
dramatic  version  of  the  day's  events 
Elena,  having  avenged  Philip's 
death  on  the  recreant  Sir  Fleureant 
of  Heurlee,  is  herself  killed  on  the 
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Bourbon  her  former  treacherous 
lover.  His  voice  is  given  for  treat- 
ing the  remains  of  Artevelde  with 
outrage  ;  but  this  proposal  is  over- 
ruled by  the  generous  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who,  while  urging  the 
concession  of  a  soldier's  foneral, 
sums  up  the  character  of  the  de- 
parted hero: 

Dire  rebel  though  he  was. 
Yet  with  a  noble  nattire  and  great  gifts 
Was  he  endowed,  courage,  discretion,  wit, 
An  equal  temper  and  an  ample  soul, 
Eock-bound  and  fortified  against  assaults 
Of  transitory  passion ;  but  below 
Built  on  a  surging  subterranean  fire. 
That  stirred  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts. 
So  prompt  and  capable,  and  yet  so  calm, 
He  nothiDg  lacked  in  sovereignty  but  the 

right, 
Nothbg  in  soldiership  except  good  fortune. 

These  lines  fnmish  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  force  and  dignity  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  style.  Within  quite 
recent  times  we  have  had  the  blank 
verse  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley;  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Heniy 
Taylor.  These  examples  are  all  of 
a  perfectly  distinct  character,  but 
all  excellent.  The  last  is  equable, 
well  sustained,  and  always  vigo- 
rous ;  rising  sometimes  to  a  majestic 
flow  of  rhythm,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining an.  unusual  weight  of  sen- 
tentious apophthegm  without  being 
injuriously  encumbered.  The  style 
18,  in  a  word,  the  exactly  fittmg 
vehicle  of  the  author's  great  con- 
ceptions. ThUip  van  Artevelde  is  a 
philosophical  poem  of  the  most 
genuine  kind.  Mr.  Taylor's  reflec- 
tions are  not  caJculated  to  create  a 
petty  surprise,  nor  to  disturb  the 
fillings  of  a  reader  belonging  to  a 
leas  liberal  school  than  his  own. 
Sensation,  in  the  acceptation  which 
recent  slang  has  bestowed  upon  the 
word,  is  about  the  last  thing  that  a 
perusal  of  his  poems  would  produce. 
His  Uberalism  is  not  the  clamorous 
and  reiterated  shibboleth  of  a  party ; 
it  is  the  well  weighed  result  of 
much  revolving  the  thoughts  and 
ways  of  men.    His  tone  is,  perhaps 


a  little  in  excess,  the  tone  of  a 
scholar,  of  a  writer  in  the  closet. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  plays, 
with  the  single  exception  of  St. 
Clement's  Eve,  there  is  a  want  of 
distinct  individual  Hfe  about  the 
minor  characters;  the  principal 
figure  has  been  elaborated  and  me- 
ditated on  until  it  seems  to  cast 
somewhat  too  deep  a  shadow  over  the 
rest.  But  this  is  a  subject  which, 
in  the  &ce  of  such  transcendent  ex- 
cellence and  so  much  thoroughness 
of  work,  we  do  not  care  to  pursue 
further.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  reading  Mr.  Taylor  we  seem  to 
breathe  a  finer  moral  atmosphere ; 
and  one  rises  from  his  poems  with 
a  confirmed  confidence  in  the 
worthy  and  noble  uses  of  Art. 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years 
Philip  van  Artevelde  was  followed 
by  Edivin  the  Fair.  In  selecting  a 
subject  from  the  tenth  century,  Mr. 
Taylor  vnsely  allowed  himself  con- 
siderable latitude  of  treatment. 
The  letter  of  history  being  so  scanty 
and  doubtful,  he  resolved  to  be 
true  at  any  rate  to  its  spirit.  Cha- 
racteristic incidents  from  bordering 
reigns  have  therefore  been  included 
in  that  of  Edwin ;  and  certain 
events— such  as  the  exile  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  Flanders — ^which  ac- 
tually occurred  within  that  narrow 
space  of  time  have,  for  the  sake  of 
compression,  been  omitted.  The 
powerM  impulse  given  to  mona- 
chism  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
spread  of  the  Benedictine  (Hscipline 
throughout  Europe  was  the  origin 
of  the  collision  which  took  place  in 
Edwin's  reign  between  the  crown 
and  the  cowl.  The  feud  between 
regulars  and  seculars  occasioned 
great  national  exhaustion,  and  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  country  was  arrayed 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
Danes,  who  preferred  the  sack  of 
a  monastery  to  the  storming  of  a 
castle,  were  on  the  alert ;  the  prayer 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  liturgy,  for  de- 
liverance a  furore  Northm^mnoriim 
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proved  fdtile  to  those  who  had  re- 
nounced the  dnty  of  helping  them- 
selves ;  and  the  play  ends  with  a 
rush  of  the  enemy  into  the  very 
precincts  of  the  cathedral  at 
Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  where  funeral 
rites  are  being  performed  over  the 
body  of  Blgiva. 

The  '  stirring,  stormy  motion'  of 
the  times  has  been  perfectly  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has 
transferred  the  effect  to  his  picture 
as  the  accessory  colouring  of  one 
stupendously  powerful  central 
figure.  It  is  on  St.  Dunstan,  of 
course,  that  the  main  interest  of  the 
drama  is  fixed.  The  vast  intellec- 
tual energy  and  acuteness  of  that 
extraordinary  man  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.  He  was  so  far 
ahead  of  his  contemporaries  at 
court  in  mathematical  and  Hberal 
studies  as  to  be  accused  of  demoni- 
acal arts,  a  charge  which  (as  Turner 
remarks)  gives  demonstration  of  the 
talents  and  knowledge  of  the  per- 
son so  accused ;  it  was  by  his  skill 
in  music  that  he  first  won  the 
favour  of  Bdred,  and  he  was  equally 
ingenious  in  the  practice  of  other 
rare  accomplishments  —  writing, 
painting,  and  engraving.  Nor  has 
Mr.  Taylor  omitted  to  notice  his 
feme  as  a  mechanic,  introducing 
him  during  his  flight  at  the  black- 
smith's forge  in  Hampshire,  in  the 
act  of  giving  a  lesson  on  an  im- 
proved method  of  making  coulters. 
He  was  familiar,  in  short,  with  the 
omne  scMle  of  his  times,  and  with 
a  great  deal  more  which  the  mere 
scholars  of  that  age,  and  indeed  of 
anv  age,  would  hardly  admit  to  be 
scihile  at  all.  By  much  painful  in- 
ward strife  he  had  attained  com- 
plete mastery  over  himself;  and  he 
nad  gradually  learned  the  most 
difficult  lesson  in  the  world— the 
secret  of  swaying  the  wills  of  his 
fellow  men.  The  whole  of  his  im- 
mense energies  were  at  last  inter- 
penetrated and  guided  by  the  single 
impulse  of  devotion  to  the  Church, 
not  merely  as  a  spiritual  authoriiy, 
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but  as  an  institution  in  society- 
institution,  the  idea  of  which  was 
ever  present  to  the  inner  eye  of  his 
soul,  but  was  feebly  realised  in  the 
world  visibly  existing  around  him. 
Mr.  Taylor  makes  Um  soliloquise 
thus,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of 
two  of  his  party,  the  Bishops  of 
Worcester  and  Winchester : 

The  Church  is  gr^t. 
Is  holy,  is  inefBibly  divine ! 
Spiritually  seen,  and  with  the  eye  of  fidth, 
riie  body  of  the  Church,  lit  fipom  within. 
Seems  but  the  luminous  phantom  of  a  body: 
The  incorporeal  spirit  is  all  in  all. 
Eternity  a  parte  post  et  ante 
So  drinks  the  refuse,  thins  the  material 

fibre 
That  lost  in  ultimate  tenuity 
The  actual  and  the  mortal  lineaments. 
The  Church  in  time,  the  meagre,  definite. 

bare 
Ecclesiastical  anatomy, 
TJie  body  of  this  death,  translates  it«elf, 
And  glory  upon  glory  swallowing  all 
Hakes  earth  a  scarce  distinguishable  speck 
In  universal  heaven.    Such  is  the  Church 
As  seen  by  faith ;  but  otherwise  regarded. 
The  body  of  the  Church  is  searched  in  vain 
To  find  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  for  it  is  no- 
where. 
Here  are  two  bishops  ;  but  *tis  not  in  them. 

It  is  this  keen  inward  vision 
which  keeps  him  always  a  march 
in  advance  of  his  enemies,  and  sus- 
tains in  him  that  marvellous  fertility 
of  resource  without  which  a  leader 
in  troubled  times  is  nothing.  EUiel- 
wald.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  canvass- 
ing the  prospects  of  the  approajching 
synod,  when  the  grave  question  is 
to  be  raised  whether  the  private 
marriage  of  Edwin  and  Elgiva  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  Church,  expresses 
a  foreboding  of  opposition  to  tiie 
monastic  influence.  '  *Tis  said  the 
synod,  when  it  meets,  will  not  be 
pure,  nor  of  one  mind.'  To  which 
St.  Dunstan  unhesitatingly  replies : 

Tis  ig^orantly  said : 
lam  the  synod'a  mind. 

But  like  other  men  who  have  seen 
^rther  than  their  contemporaries, 
he  reasons  himself  into  the  persua- 
sion that  practical  means  must  be 


employed,  in  order  to  j 
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the  operations  of  Providence.  The 
question  of  ratifying  the  king's 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees was  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  r^ulars'  cause.  Earl  Athnlf, 
brother  to  Elgiva,  was  already 
threatening  the  capital ;  and  Wnlf- 
stan  the  Wise,  his  aged  chaplain, 
backed  by  a  large  muster  of  secular 
clergy,  was  to  attend  the  synod, 
bringing  the  earl's  conditions.  St. 
Dunstan  foresees  what  will  be  the 
natural  bent  of  the  majority  in  the 
council;  to  them  the  rai^cation 
will  seem  to  be  no  great  matter  in 
itself,  but  an  easy  method  of  re- 
storing peace.  Tins  is  not  the  view 
of  a  man  who  lives  rapt  in  the  ideal 
of  an  everlasting  Church.  And  as 
to  its  eventually  becoming  the  reso- 
lution of  the  synod,  cannot  that  be 
wevented  by  timely  precaution  ? 
He  has  no  misgiving  about  the  voice 
which  inwardly  to  himself  declares 
the  will  of  God.  The  problem  is, 
how  to  cause  the  synod  to  hear  the 
same  voice  manifestly  coming  from 
heaven.  For  the  successful  solution 
of  this  problem  he  is  at  length  per- 
suaded that  Heaven  would  have 
him  provide;  and  he  provides  ac- 
cordingly. 

His  speech  before  the  synod 
b^ins  in  a  tone  of  tottering  mis- 
trust : 

Brethren,  seek  not  in  me 
Safari  or  counsel.   The  whole  head  is  sick, 
The  whole  heart  faint. 

But  he  presently  lashes  himself  into 
aconfident  assurance  of  supernatural 
direction,  and  appeals  to  the  large 
crucifix  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  from 
the  interior  of  which  a  voice — pro- 
bably that  of  his  follower  Gurmo— 
twice  ejaculates  the  ominous  words, 
AbsU  hoc  ut  fiai,  Erom  that  mo- 
ment, the  secular  party  have  lost  all 
chance,  and  retire  amidst  the  shouts 
and  curses  of  the  reg^ars. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  dis- 
cussing the  true  character  and  posi- 
tion of  St.  Dunstan ;  and  in  passing 
the  subject  over  we  must  not  be 
supposed  to  imply  that  the  drama 


of  Edmn  the  Fair  contains  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  saint,  or  one 
that,  even  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  aU 
points  historically  trustworthy.  Mr. 
Taylor's  achievement  has  been  this: 
that,  more  than  any  single  historian 
who  had  appeared  before  he  wrote, 
he  has  clothed  the  figure  of  the  saint 
with  the  garb  of  ro^ty,  and  made 
him  Hve,  move,  and  act  before  our 
eyes ;  bringing  out  in  full  relief  his 
splendid  mental  endowments,  his 
magnificent  aspirations,  his  natural 
tenderness,  as  shown  by  his  bitter 
grief  on  the  death  of  his  aged 
mother — 

My  friend — I  had  but  her — no  more, 
No  other  upon  earth — and  as  for  heaven, 
I  am  as  they  that  seek  a  sign,  to  whom 
No  sign  is  given.    My  mother!     Oh,  my 
mother! 

— together  with  those  darker  hues 
of  character  which  fell  upon  him  as 
the  shadow  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  which  remind  tis  that,  though 
he  was  in  truth  a  mighty  leader,  a 
son  of  the  genus  Dectrum^  he  was  a 
child  of  the  tenth  century  also. 

If  Philip  van  Artevelde  is  the 
greatest  of  Mr.  Taylor's  works,  and 
Edwin  perhaps  the  best  studied,  and 
the  most  forcibly  impressive,  8t. 
Clement's  Eve  is,  beyond  question, 
the  most  carefully  finished.  And 
though  departing  from  chronological 
sequence,  we  shall  proceed  to  notioe 
it  here,  as  our  space  forbids  more 
than  a  few  words  on  Isaac  Oomnen/us, 
our  author's  earliest  drama,  and  on 
The  Virgin  Widow  (henceforward  to 
be  called  A  Sicilian  Summ^er)  which 
appeared  in  1850. 

The  scenes  of  St,  Clemsnfs  Eve 
are  laid  in  the  year  1407,  at  a  period 
when  pohtical  disorder  and  eccle- 
siastical schism  had  combined  to 
reduce  society  in  France  to  about 
the  worst  condition  of  which  the 
middle  ages  afibrd  an  example.  The 
intermittent  madness  of  Charles  YI. 
le  hien^imsy  placed  the  reins  of 
government  nominally  in  the  power 
of  the  Council ;  but  they  were  in 
r^iy  tossed  fron^gjij^^p^fto  hand 
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tlirough  the  rivalry  of  Lewis,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  and 
Jean  Sans  Peur,  Dnke  of  Burgundy, 
son  to  Philippe  le  Hardi,  the  king's 
late  uncle.  France,  as  in  the  vision 
of  Robert  the  Hermit,  resembled — 

A  woman*8  body,  whereupon  were  perched 
Two  birds,  a  falcon  and  a  kite,  whose  heads 
Bore  each  a  crown,  and  each  had  bloody 

beaks, 
And  blood  was  on  the  claws  of  each,  which 

clasped 
This  the  right  breast  and  that  the  left,  and 

each 
Fought  with  the  other,  nor  for  that  they 


To  tear  the  body. 

The  central  figure  in  the  drama  is  the 
*  falcon'  of  the  vision — the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  *  Rien  si  chevaleresque.  .  . 
D'ailleurs  ^toit  aimable,  agreable 
et  doux  dans  ses  manieres,  son  Ian- 
gage  6toit  facile,  raisonnable  et 
sMuisant ;  il  savoit  s'entretenir 
mieux  qu'aucun  prince  avec  les 
docteurs  et  les  horames  habiles  des 
conseils  du  roi.'  To  complete  the 
concurrent  testimony  to  the  fescina- 
tion  of  his  character,  in  personal 
beauty  he  resembled  his  brother 
(le  tmn-aime)^  and  sapiehat  sicut 
angelus  Domini,  In  the  Convent 
of  the  Celestines  in  Paris,  there  is 
at  the  time  of  the  play  a  novice, 
possessed  of  wonderhil  grace  and 
beauty,  but  of  the  loftiest  devotion, 
by  name  Jolande  St.  B^my.  A 
retainer  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  named 
Montargis,  the  lago  of  the  play,  who 
has  already  hopelessly  ensnared  Flos 
de  Flavy,  Jolande's  bosom  friend, 
is  possessed  with  a  wanton  whim 
to  seize  the  latter,  and  forms  the 
design  of  carrying  her  off  to  a  dis- 
tant chateau  of  his  own,  on  her 
return  from  vespers  in  the  Celes- 
tine  Chapel  in  the  Bue  Barbette. 
Tiding  of  this  villany  reached  the 
ear  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who — 
disguising  himself  and  five  picked 
retainers  in  pilgrims'  weeds — ^meets 
and  baffles  the  party  of  Montargis, 
whom  he  disarms  and  wounds,  and 
having  rescued  Jolande  is  himself 
led  captive  by  the  dignity  and  loveli- 


ness of  her  character.  The  folbw- 
ing  are  his  opening  words  in  the 
interview  which  he  obtains  with 
her  on  the  day  after  the  affray : 

Once  in  a  midnight — ^'twas  when  the  war 
With  Brittany  broke  ont— tired  with  the  din 
And  tumult  of  the  host,  I  left  the  road 
And  in  Uie  distant  cloisters  of  the  wood 
Dismoimted  and  sat  down.   The  untroubled 

moon 
Kept  through  the  silent  skies  a  cloudless 

course, 
And  kissed  and  hallowed  with  her  tender 

light 
Young  leaf  and  mossy  trunk,  and  on  the 

sward 
Black  shadows  slumbered,  softly  couDte^ 

changed 
With  silver  bars.    Majestic  and  serene, 
I  said,  is  Nature's  night,  and  what  is  Mac's? 
Then  from  the  secret  heart  of  some  recess 
Gushed  the  sweet  noctums  of  that  serious 

bird 
Whose  love-note  never  sleeps.    With  gkd 

surprise 
Her  music  thrilled  the  bosom  of  the  irood, 
And  like  an  angeFs  messase  entered  mine. 
Why  wander  back  my  thoughts  to  that 

night-march? 
Can  you  divine  ?  or  must  I  tell  you  wbj? 
The  world  without  and  world  within  this 

precinct 
Are  to  my  heart,  the  one  the  hunring  march 
With  riot,  outrage,  ribaldfy,  and  noise, 
Insulting  Night — ^the  other  deep  repose. 
That  listens  only  to  a  love-tau^t  song 
And  throbs  with  gentlest  joy. 

Jolande  stands  alone  amon^  Mr. 
Taylor's  female  characters.  She  is 
in  &ct  little  more  than  a  lay  figoiet 
momentarily  diverted  from  the  de- 
votion which  is  the  natural  life  of 
her  spirit  by  a  passion  for  the  duke, 
but  restored  to  herself  during 
the  effort  she  makes  to  cure  the 
king's  insanity  by  a  miracle,  the 
failure  of  winch  hurries  on  the 
duke's  death  and  her  own«  Flos 
d6  Flavy,  though  a  slight  charac- 
ter, is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
distinctly  drawn  in  all  Mr.  Taylor's 
compositions.  With  the  further  ex- 
ception of  Theodora  in  Isaac  dm- 
nentis,  and  of  Elena,  his  female 
creations  fall  naturally  into  two 
groups.  There  are  the  blindly, 
fondly  loving — so  fondly  as  to  bor- 
der on  the  insipid — Anna  Comnen% 
Bosalba,  and  (in  a  less   degree) 
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Adriana;  and  the  sarcastically 
brusque,  as  Clara  van  Artevelde, 
Emma,  daughter  of  Wulfstan  the 
Wise,  and  Fiordeliza.  Flos  is  the 
most  genuine  woman  throughout 
the  plays,  and  Clara  the  noblest 
feminine  character.  Here  is  her 
answer  to  Van  Aeswyn,  the  emissary 
of  her  devoted  lover  Sir  Walter 
D'Arlon,  who  begs  that  she  will  fly 
from  the  famine  and  pestilence  of 
Ghent  to  one  of  his  castles,  and 
ventures  to  hint  that  her  removal 
to  a  place  of  safety  might  be  a  relief 
to  her  brother  Philip : 

C^ara.  No,  sir,  you  mistake. 

Knowing  nor  him  nor  me:  we  two  have 

grown 
From  birth  on  my  side,  boyhood  upon  his. 
Inseparably  together,  as  two  grafts 
Out  of  the  self-same  stock ;  weVe  shared 

alike 
The  stm  and  shower  and  all  that  Heaven 

hath  sent  us; 
Tve  loved  him  much  and  quarrell'd  with 

him  oft, 
And  all  our  loves  and  quarrels  past  are  links 
That  no  adversity  shall  e*er  dissever. 
And  I  am  useful,  too ;  he'll  tell  you  that ; 
We  Arteveldes  were  made  for  times  like 

these; 
The  Deacon  of  the  Mariners  said  well 
That  we  are  of  such  canvas  as  they  use 
To  make  storm-stay-sails.    I  have  much  in 

charge. 
And  111  stand  by  him  and  abide  the  worst. 
Aetwyn,   Then  must  I  tell  Sir  Walter 

that  you  never 

Clara.  Alas,  poor  D'Arlon!  did  I  then 

say  *  never?' 
It  18  a  sharp  unkindly  sounding  word. 
Tell  him  to  ask  me  when  the  siege  is  raised. 
But  than  he  shall  not  need ;  he  can  come 

hither. 
But  tell  him — of  your  knowledge — not  from 


The  woman  could  not  be  of  Nature's  making 
Whom,  being  kind,  her  misery  made  not 
kiiider. 

St  ClemenVs  Eve  contains  several 
passages  illustrating  the  power  of 
humorous  writing,  in  which  the 
author  sometimes  excels.  Two 
ruffians,  personating  exorcist  monks 
from  Eu,  arrive  in  Paris,  ostensibly 
to  track  the  sorcerer  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  caused  the  king's 
madness,  but  really  to  work  in  the 
interest  of  Jean  Sans  Peur.     They 
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falsely  accuse  and  seize  in  the  street 
Passac,  the  king's  barber,  who  is 
by  and  by  rescued  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  In  the  crisis  of  his  danger 
this  conversation  occurs  : 

Father  Betieac,  Truly  the  Father  of  Lies 
Sits  like  a  weaver  at  his  loom,  and  weaves. 
You'll  find  him,  sirs,  as  hardv  to  deny 
The  Eve  of  Pentecost,  when  ne  was  seen 
At  midnight  in  the  Rue  des  Ursulins 
Hanging  and  whirling  round  and  round  the 

gibbet; 
Whiles  the  dead  bodies,  swinging  in  the 

wind. 
Sang  '  Ave  Sathanas  I '  That  too  hell  deny. 
Paasac.  As  I'm  a  Christian  man,  sirs,  it 

is  false. 
Father  Betiieac,  I  told  you  so ;  I  knew 

he  would  deny  it. 
Passac,  At  midnight  on  the  Eve  of  Pen- 
tecost 
I  was  at  noctums  in  the  Chapel  BoyaL 
%tid  Citizen,  Oh  monstrous  liar!  I  saw 
thee  with  mine  eyes 
Banging  and  scouring  round  about  the 

gibbet, 
At  midnight  chimes ;  yea,  with  mine  eyes 

I  saw  thee. 
Thou  hadst  put  on  the  body  of  a  cur, 
A  oock-tail'd  cur. 

Two  monks  in  Edwin  the  Fair,  con- 
versing about  St.  Dunstan  in  the 
monastery  of  Sheen,  are  scarcely 
more  rational : 

1st  Monk,    He  slept   two   hours— no 
more;  then  raised  his  head, 
And  said,  '  Methinks  it  raineth.' 

2nd  Monk,  .Twice  he  oough'd 

And  then  he  spat. 

ist  Monk,  He  raised  himself  and  said 
*  Methinks  it  raineth,' — pointing  with  his 

hand. 
The  word  was  even  as  though  an  angel's 

tongue 
Had  spoken,  and  when  I  look'd  it  rain'd 
apace. 

And  the  popular  impeachment  of 
Isaac  Comnenus  is  written  with 
great  cleverness  in  the  same  vein : 

ist  Citizen,  But  how  did  Conmenus  bring 
it  about,  answer  me  that? — ^You're  dumb, 
— ye  know  not.  Now  hear  me.  You  all 
know  that  some  years  by-gone  this  Com- 
nenus was  out  in  the  Persian  war,  fighting 
in  as  Christian-like  a  manner  as  I  myself 
or  any  of  you.  Now  mark ; — after  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  there  comes  to  him  in  his 
tent  one  evening  an  old  man,  wrapped  in  a 
fiowing  mantle,  and  holding,  look  ye,  a  enp 
in  one  hand  and  a  mighty  volume  in  the> 
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other.  He  was  as  wicked  a  magian  as  ^oa 
shall  see  in  all  Persia ;  and  he  said  to  him, 
look  ye,  he  said  ....  by  the  sweat  of  St. 
Isidore  I  have  forgotten  what  he  said.  But 
ever  since,  this  C^mnenits  has  been  one  of 
your  bloodj  schismatics  and  heretical  mur- 
dering rillains. 

M.  We  know  it.    We  know  it. 

ist  Citizen,  Ay,  and  you  know  too  the 
holy  image  of  the  blessed  St.  Basil,  in  the 
nicne  over  the  monks  of  St.  Ck>non*8  gate. 
Now  this  Comnenns,  no  faHher  back  than 
one  night  I  know  not  when,  riding  past 
like  a  madman  with  two  or  three  more  such 
heathen  pagan  knights  from  over-sea,  puts 
me  his  lance  in  the  rest  with  the  butt  end 
to  the  onset,  and  drives  it  two  inches  and  a 
half  into  St.  Basil's  eye. 

%nd  Monk,  Anathema  esto ! 

ist  Citizen.  But  they'll  tell  you,  they  of 
the  green  faction,  that  he's  a  Very  Socrates, 
a  second  Csesar,  and  holds  yotir  clubs  are 
no  better  than  oaten  straws,  and  will  not 
frighten  the  flies  from  lighting  on  your 
noses.  But  mark  you  this — Bid  Caesar 
ever  consort  with  wicked  magians?  Did 
CsBsar  ever  hit  St.  Basil  in  the  eye  ? 

Citizens,  No,  no. 

let  Citizen,  And  though  I  think  he  be 
neither  a  saint  nor  a  martyr,  yet  TU  be 
bound  for  him  he  was  no  blood-thirsty 
heretic.  Why  then,  if  Cfssnt  was  no  heretic, 
a  heretic  can  be  no  Caesar.  And  look  ye, 
what  I  say  is  this, — shall  all  Constantinople 
be  starved  to  death  because  of  one  man  ? 

All,  Never,  never.  Bum  his  house.  Cut 
his  throat 

let  Citizen,  Then  look  ye,  what  I  say  is 
this, — if  he  be  not  already  fled  forth  the 
city  gates 

Citizens,  Stop  him,  seize  him,  secure  the 
gates. 

%nd  Monk,  Smite  him  hip  and  thigh, 
hew  him  in  pieces  before  the  Lord. 

Isaac  Comnetvus,  though  overloaded 
with  sententioas  speeches,  and  cum- 
bered with  avery ill  digested  scheme 
of  action,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able first  works  that  have  ever  been 
produced.  The  hero,  Isaac,  who  is 
a  blighted  man  before  he  appears 
on  the  scene,  says  virtually  in  every 
deed  and  movement — 

I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither 
by  despair. 

He  has  lost  his  early  love,  Irene, 
and  is  now,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, *  riding  his  heart  with  spurs ' ; 
in  which  mood  he  is  persecuted  by 
the  passionate  attachment  of  Theo- 


dora, daughter  of  the  reigning  Em- 
peror Nicephorus,  who— like  another 
Scylla — ^would  gladly  make  common 
cause  with^the  fbe  of  her  tottering 
sire.  He  steadily  rejects  her  ad- 
vances ;  and,  in  the  moment  of 
triumph  for  the  Comnenian  fitmily, 
when  the  moody  Isaac  has  handed 
over  the  reins  of  empire  to  his 
younger  and  more  poptdar  brother, 
Al^us-^when  the  aged  patriarch 
is  dead,  and  the  deposed  Nicephorus 
has  perished  in  prison  by  his  own 
hand — she  seeks  an  interview  with 
the  man  who  has  set  her  aside,  and 
stabs  him  to  the  heart.  There  is 
something  about  the  tragedy  of 
Isa^ic  Gomnenus  which  reminds  one 
more  forcibly  of  the  unflinching 
Nemesis  in  th&  Greek  dramatists 
than  of  any  modem  conceptioii. 
The  fall  of  Isaac  after  the  success- 
ful capture  of  Constantinople  and 
the  magnanimous  rejection  of  power 
on  his  own  behalf,  if  it  resembles 
anything  in  art  at  all,  can  only  be 
likened  in  its  suddenness  and  its 
horror  to  the  &M  of  Agamenmon 
afber  the  capture  of  Troy. 

The  motto  of  Leviore  plectra  has 
been  justly  prefixed  to  A  Sicilian 
Sumnier  (formerly  called  The  Virgin 
Widow).  It  is  the  only  one  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  dramatic  poems  which  does 
not  rest  on  a  serious  historical  basis, 
and  is,  in  fiact,  only  the  clever  ver- 
sification of  an  Italian  love-story. 
Silisco,  Marquis  of  Malespina,  is  a 
somewhat  melodramatic  person ; 
and  the  series  of  adventures  which 
terminate  in  his  union  with  BosaJba, 
the  virgin  widow,  are  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  principal  cha- 
racter. The  old  Count  Ugo,  to 
whom  Bosalba  had  been  actually 
married,  but  who  is  instructed  on 
the  very  day  of  the  wedding  in  the 
state  of  his  wife's  mind  towards 
Silisco,  considerately  sets  out  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and,  dying  in  the 
Holy  Land,  leaves  her  in  possession 
of  all  his  wealth.  He  had  been 
mortgagee  of  the  Malespina  estates. 
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other  windfalls  of  fortune,  finds 
himself  installed  in  the  possession 
of  his  own  again  on  marrying 
Bosalba.  Able  as  the  treatment  of 
this  subject  is,  one  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  reflection  while  reading 
A  Sicilian  Swnmer  that  it  is  not  a 
task  worthy  of  the  anther's  great 
powers  and  seriousness  of  purpose. 
The  Zroy  of  Elena  is  a  poem  of  so 
much  beanty  and  thorough  merit 
as  to  suggest  the  reflection  that  its 
author  might  have  attained  no 
mean  eminence  as  a  lyrical  poet  had 
he  worked  in  that  direction.  But 
though  it  gives  evidence,  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  shorter  but  charm- 
ing sketch  called  lago  Va/resey  that 
he  might  have  written  well  in  the 
lyrical  style  of  Wordsworth,  he 
would  never  have  made  a  good 
song- writer.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  few  exquisite  stanzas  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  plays, 
but  there  are  more  of  inferior  merit, 
and  some  (like  Earl  Athulfs  song, 
'  Sinks  the  sun  with  a  smile,'  in 
Edwin  the  Fair)  almost  approach- 
ing grotesqueness.  Whatever  else 
you  may  mistake,  you  cannot,  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  is  made  to  say, 
*  mistake  a  sang.'  Thorbiorga's 
dirge — 

Ho  stood  on  the  roc^ 

And  he  looked  on  the  sea — 

is,    perhaps,    the   most   successful 
specimen. 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  select 


many  more  examples  of  the  rare 
taste  and  judgment  with  which 
these  poems  abound.  But  we  have 
said  and  quoted  enough  to  show 
what  is  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor.  To  sum  it  up  in  few 
words,  he  is  one  of  the  very  small 
number  of  writers  of  genius,  con- 
cerning whom  it  can  be  said  that 
they  have  given  their  powers  a 
fair  chance.  What  careful  educa- 
tion and  long  reflection  can  do  to 
strengthen  and  enhance  the  endow- 
ments of  nature,  we  feel  to  have 
been  conscientiously  done  here.  It 
is  thus  that  Mr.  Taylor  always  pre- 
serves an  equal  temper  of  composi- 
tion, and  rarely,  if  ever,  falls  below 
himself.  He  never  allows  his  sub- 
ject to  engross  him  to  the  neglect 
of  his  style,  nor  ever  in  over-sedu- 
lous attention  to  mere  workmanship 
loses  sight  of  his  lofty  aim.  Look- 
ing at  his-  poHtical  and  moral 
stsmding-point,  and  the  friends  with 
whom  he  was  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated, one  might  be  disposed  to 
call  him  the  dramatist  of  the  Lake 
school.  But  he  stands  in  reaUty 
completely  alone,  and  difiers  from 
Southey  as  widely  in  bent  of  genius 
and  method  of  composition  as  he 
resembles  him  closely  in  elevation 
and  greatness  of  heart.  The  pre- 
sent century  has  produced  few 
English  poets  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  they  delight  more  rea- 
sonably or  instruct  more  nobly. 
H.  M.  M. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  DISENDOWMENT. 


THAT  almost  as  soon  as  these 
words  are  before  the  world  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  will 
witness  the  introduction  of  a  plan 
for  the  disendowment  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Church,  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  inevitable.  That  the  neces- 
sity or  expediency  of  the  measure, 
the  consequences  which  it  may  be 
expected  to  produce  and  the  dan- 
gers which  we  may  hope  it  will 
enable  us  to  avoid,  will  be  fully 
and  ably  discussed  on  both  sides, 
nobody  can  doubt.  But  there  is 
another  view  of  the  question  which, 
important  as  it  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public  and  strongly  bs  it  will 
be  insisted  upon  by  the  Opposition, 
is  likely  to  receive  very  cursory  and 
unsatisfactory  treatment  from  the 
ministerial  debaters.  It  is  certain 
that  the  champions  of  the  Irish 
Church  will  denounce  its  disendow- 
ment as  the  confiscation  of  corporate 
property.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  advocates  of  disendowment 
will  not  perceive,  or  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  expose,  the  fallacy 
upon  which  such  an  argument  must 
necessarily  rest. 

No  man  who  knows  anything  of 
English  political  controversy  will 
feel  surprise  at  this  anticipation.  It 
is  so  easy  to  declaim  against  a 
measure  as  morally  dishonest  and 
so  difficult  to  explain  why  it  is 
morally  justifiable,  so  easy  to  arouse 
sympathy  by  eloquent  indignation 
and  so  difficult  to  ^  attention  upon 
abstract  principles,  so  easy  to  excite 
the  House  by  party  invective  and 
so  impossible  to  make  it  take  any 
interest  in  philosophical  definitions 
and  deductions, — that  the  worst 
orator  may  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
former  attempt,  and  the  best  may 
be  excused  for  shrinking  from  the 
latter.  It  is  therefore  by  the  press, 
if  at  all,  that  the  great  question, 
whether  the  diseodowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  by  the  English  Legis- 
lature is  morally  justifiable  or  not, 


is    likely    to  be    satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed. 

The  subject  is  one  upon  which 
we  hold  a  very  strong  and  precise 
opinion,  foundedupon  reasons  which, 
whether  correct  or  erroneous,  are 
at  all  events  capable  of  brief  and 
clear  explanation.  These  reasons 
we  have  not  yet  seen  explained. 
We  think  we  perceive  exactly  why, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  English 
Legislature  is  morally  entitled  to 
disendow  the  Irish  Church.  In  so 
thinking  we  may  of  course  be  mis- 
taken. But  as  the  time  is  now  fast 
approaching  when  eveiy  consistent 
and  intelligible  view  of  the  question 
will  be  of  some  value,  and  as  the 
question  is  one  upon  which  con- 
sistent and  intelligible  views  seem 
likely  to  be  particularly  scarce,  we 
make  no  apology  for  taking  the 
present  opportunity  to  lay  our  con- 
clusion before  our  readers. 

We  will  begin  by  utterly  repu- 
diating the  fallacious  distinctkm 
which  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
corporate  and  individual  property. 
That  a  corporation  whose  existence 
is  found  hurtful  or  dangerous  to 
the  State  may  by  the  authority  of 
the  State  be  justifiably  dissolved,  is 
no  doubt  true ;  and  that  the  State 
may  justifiably  claim  the  property 
of  such  a  corporation  as  a  forfeiture, 
would  perhaps  in  some  cases  follow. 
But  the  same  cause  would  justify 
'  the  banishment  or  execution  of,  and 
the  confiscation  of  all  property 
belonging  to,  an  individual.  And 
when  no  sucii  necessity  exists,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  thought  more 
wicked  to  rob  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster or  Baron  Rothschild,  than 
to  rob  the  Bank  of  England  or  the 
Great  Western  Bailway  Company. 

The  distinction  upon  which  we 
insist  applies  to  individuals  and  to 
corporations  alike.  We  distinguish 
between  an  irrevocable  gift  and  a 
conditional  recompenEe J   When  the 
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State  bestows  property,  whether 
upon  an  individual  or  a  corporation, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a 
benefit  npon  the  donee,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  the  gift  is  irrevocable,  and 
that  the  State  has  no  more  moral 
right  to  resume  it  than  to  seize 
npon  property  otherwise  acquired. 
But  when  the  State  bestows  pro- 
perty, whether  upon  an  individual  or 
a  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  performance  by  the  donee 
of  certain  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  then  we  maintain  that 
the  gift  is  revocable,  and  that  the 
State  is  morally  entitled  to  resume 
the  property  if  it  chooses  to  dispense 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  this  distinction  requires  to  be 
established  by  argument.  It  is 
perpetually  recognised  and  acted 
npon,  both  in  pubhc  and  private 
life,  by  every  human  being  who 
knows  right  ^m  wrong.  Every- 
body feels  that  to  withdraw  a  pen- 
sion once  conferred  upon  a  super- 
annuated retainer  would  be  an  un- 
generons  act;  but  nobody  has  the 
slightest  scruple  in  dismissing  a 
servant  who  is  receiving  wages. 
Everybody  would  regard  the  con- 
fiscation of  Blenheim  or  Strathfield- 
saye  as  ameasure  of  direct  spoliation ; 
but  nobody  thinks  of  blaming  the 
Queen  for  giving  notice  to  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Lord  Chancellor 
that  his  services  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, and  consequently  that  his 
salary  will  no  longer  be  paid.  The 
question  therefore  comes  to  this — 
Under  which  of  these  two  categories 
ought  national  religious  endow- 
ments to  be  classed  ? 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  the 
simplest  possible  case.  Lnagine  the 
bare  fistct  of  a  national  religion 
endowed  by  the  act  of  the  nation, 
and  consider  what  is  the  presump- 
tion which  immediately  arises. 
Such  a  case  is  not  far  to  seek.  Li 
Hindostan  we  find  a  priesthood 
existing,  which  has  from  time  im- 
memorial enjoyed  certain  temples 


and  revenues  by  the  national  gift, 
and  performed  certain  rites  and 
sacrifices  for  the  national  satisfac- 
tion. Beyond  this  we  know  nothing. 
What  then  is  the  natural  inference  ? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Hindoo 
princes  built  tie  temple  of  Jugger- 
naut as  a  free  gift  to  the  Brahmin 
caste,  or  merely  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing the  worship  of  Juggernaut 
by  the  Brahmin  caste  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hindoo  race  in  general  ?  In 
other  words,  is  Hindooism  to  be 
regarded  as  a  national  institution 
or  as  a  private  inheritance  ? 

This  18  at  present  a  mere  hypo- 
thetical question,  but  the  time  may 
come  when  it  will  acquire  immense 
practical  importance.  It  is  pro- 
oable  that  there  are  Englishmen 
now  alive  who  will  witness,  if  not 
the  extinction  of  the  Hindoo  reU- 
gion,  at  all  events  its  decline  from 
a  national  faith  into  a  petty  local 
superstition.  How,  if  such  a  happy 
change  were  really  to  occur,  would 
it  become  the  duty  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Grovemment  to  deal  with  the 
Hindoo  temples  P  Should  we  be 
at  liberty  to  employ  them,  at  the 
request  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
races  by  which  they  were  founded, 
for  the  propagation  of  a  purer  reli- 
gion? or  should  we  be  bound  in 
conscience  to  treat  them  as  the 
inalienable  property  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  consequently  to  allow  the 
employment  of  the  national  gift, 
against  the  national  will  an4  con- 
science, in  the  perpetuation  of  a 
despised  and  detested  idolatry  ? 

The  question  is  surely  one  npon 
which  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  Here  are  two  existing  facts 
— the  enjoyment  of  pubhc  gifts,  and 
the  performance  of  public  services. 
How  they  came  to  coexist  we  have 
no  evidence.  Can  any  man  in  his 
senses  be  asked  to  presume  that 
their  coexistenoe  is  a  mere  acci- 
dent— ^that  the  endowments  and  the 
sacrifices  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection— ^that  if  we  confiscate  the 
temple    the    BraljL^m^ni|^  must  stilL 
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worship  Vishnu  for  our  benefit,  and 
that  if  the  Brahmins  tarn  Moham- 
medans we  mnst  not  expel  them 
from  the  temple  ?  To  such  a  sug- 
gestion the  umpire's  answer  is 
obvious.  For  me,  he  would  say, 
the  simple  fact  that  these  men  re- 
ceive something  from  us  and  do 
something  for  us  is  sufficient. 
Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  I  shall 
presume  that  what  they  get  is  meant 
as  an  equivalent  for  what  they 
give. 

This  general  presumption,  that 
religious  endowments  are  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  donors  and  not 
free  gifts  to  the  donees,  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  corro- 
borated by  conclusive  evidence. 
The  Hindoo  takes  his  religion  im- 
plicitly from  his  priest. .  But  the 
Englishman,  or  the  Anglo-Irishman, 
is  by  no  means  so  submissive.  He 
insists  that  his  Church  shall  teach 
the  religious  doctrines  which  he 
himself  believes  to  be  the  best ;  he 
defines  those  doctrines  by  an  Act  of 
the  secular  Legislature ;  and  he  pro- 
vides a  secular  tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interpreting  these  definitions 
if  their  meaning  should  be  disputed. 
How  is  it  possible  to  mistake  the 
signification  of  such  conduct  as 
this  ?  The  man  who  is  appointed 
to  dictate  our  religion  may  be  an 
object  of  our  bounty ;  but  how  can 
the  man  who  is  appointed  to  teach 
a  religion  dictated  by  us  be  any- 
thing  but  our  servant  P 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The 
English  laity  has  assumed  authority, 
not  only  to  prescribe  the  original 
conditions  upon  which  the  property 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  held,  but 
likewise  subsequently  to  alter,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  clergy, 
the  conditions  so  prescribed.  The 
secular  Legislature  has  repeatedly 
enacted  laws  for  the  amendment  of 
Church  discipline  and  the  security 
of  Church  property;  nor  has  its 
moral  right  to  do  so  been  ever  dis- 
puted by  Convocation,  Here,  at  all 
events,  is  an  unequivocal  indica- 


tion. Power  to  modify  the  tenure 
of  a  gift  surely  implies  power  to 
withdraw  it  altogether.  An  irre- 
vocable act  must  be  irrevocable  in 
toto.  No  English  Parliament  would 
consider  itself  morally  entitled  to 
annex  any  new  condition  to  the 
estates  formerly  conferred  by  the 
nation  upon  the  houses  of  Churchill 
or  Wellesley. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  these 
simple  and  obvious  arguments  have 
been  so  generally  overlooked.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Church  has  been 
endowed  in  an  outward  form  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  wiih 
independent  proprietorship  and  not 
with  official  employment.  We  per- 
ceive at  once  that  a  chaplain  or  al- 
moner, appointed  by  Government 
and  receiving  a  salary  from  the 
Treasury,  is  a  mere  public  servant 
and  liable  to  dismissal  acoordinglj. 
But  the  case  of  a  rector  or  vicar, 
presented  to  his  living  in  due  legal 
form,  holding  his  parsonage  and 
tithes  by  legal  tenure,  and  only  de- 
privable  of  his  preferment  by  legal 
process  and  sentence,  strikes  us  as 
somewhat  different.  We  should 
never  have  thought  of  providing  for 
the  national  religion  in  so  cumbroos 
and  inconvenient  a  manner;  and 
therefore  we  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  endovnnent  of  the  Engr 
lish  Church  was  merely  intended  to 
provide  for  the  national  religion. 

A  glance  at  the  usages  of  me* 
disBval  England  will  dispel  the  illn- 
sion  at  once.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
law  of  England,  every  ecclesiastical 
benefice  is  freehold  property.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that,  by  the  law  of 
England  as  it  existed  when  eccle- 
siastical benefices  were  originally 
created,  every  freeholder  was  a 
public  servant  and  every  pnhbc 
servant  a  freeholder.  Of  private 
property — at  least  of  private  pro- 
periy  in  land— our  ancestors  knew 
nothing  whatever.  Every  English- 
man who  anciently  held  real  estate 
held  it  upon  some  tenure  or  other 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.    The 
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baron  was  an  officer,  and  ihe  yeoman 
a  private,  in  the  national  militia. 
The  peasant  was  a  serf,  bonnd  to 
coltiyate  the  soil  for  the  common 
benefit.  And,  precisely  npon  the 
same  principle,  the  parish  priest 
was  the  conductor  of  Christian 
worship  and  the  teacher  of  Christian 
truth. 

With  one  exception,  this  state  of 
things  has  now  entirely  vanished. 
The  landholder  has  been  relieved 
from  tenure  by  military  service,  and 
the  peasant  from  compulsory  serf- 
dom. The  soldier  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  are  hired  workmen, 
performing  their  tasks  and  receiving 
their  wages.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  clergy  alone, 
private  property  and  public  service 
are  still  identical.  The  English 
parson  is  no  doubt  a  proprietor ;  but 
he  is  a  proprietor  after  the  medlseval, 
not  after  the  modem  pattern.  He 
holds  land,  not  for  his  own  ultimate 
benefit,  but  in  order  to  secure  his 
performance  of  certain  religious 
offices  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  necessary  inference  surely 
is  that,  when  these  offices  are  no 
longer  required,  he  will  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  the  land. 

A  distinction  is  very  conmionly 
drawn  between  national  and  private 
ecclesiastical  endowments.  Ad- 
mitting, it  is  said,  that  the  State  is 
morally  entitled  to  resume  its  own 
gift,  it  has  at  all  events  no  mora] 
right  to  seize  upon  the  gift  of 
another.  The  law  of  England  per- 
mits every  proprietor  to  dispose  of 
his  property,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions, in  whatever  manner  he 
may  choose ;  and  when  a  proprietor 
has  taken  advantage  of  tnis  law  to 
bestow  his  property  upon  the 
Church,  he  will  surely  be  well  en- 
titled to  complain  of  a  breach  of 
fiEuth  if  he  finds  his  gift  subse- 
quently appropriated  by  the  State. 

The  &llacy  of  this  reasoning  con- 
sists in  the  ambiguous  meaning  of 
the  word  Church.  If  by  a  gift  to 
tho  Church  is  meant  an  uncondi- 


tional gift  to  the  clergy,  the  argu- 
ment is  no  doubt  correct.  It  is  of 
course  conceivable  that  a  testator 
may  have  bestowed  his  bounty  upon 
the  Anglican  clergy,  or  upon  some 
special  branch  or  description  of  the 
Anglican  clergy,  without  any  wish 
or  motive  whatever  except  anxiety 
for  the  comfort  and  respectability 
of  the  clerical  profession ;  and  in 
such  a  case  the  appropriation  of  the 
gifb  by  the  State  would  unquestion- 
ably be  an  act  of  spoliation.  But  if 
by  a  gift  to  the  Church  we  mean 
a  gift  intended  to  secure  the  per- 
formance by  the  clergy  of  certain 
religious  services  for  the  public 
benefit,  we  shall  find  that  there  is 
no  material  difierence  between  the 
interest  which  the  State  retains  in 
such  a  gift  when  made  by  itself,  and 
the  interest  which  it  acquires  in 
such  a  gift  when  made  by  a  third 
party. 

Common  sense  and  English  law 
agree  in  laying  down  the  rule,  that 
the  true  object  of  a  gift  is  the  person 
for  whose  gratuitous  benefit  the 
donor  intended  to  provide.  The 
fact  that  there  are  other  persons 
who  possibly  may,  or  even  who 
necessarily  must,  derive  indirect 
advantage  from  the  literal  execution 
of  the  donor's  purpose,  gives  them 
no  ground  of  interference.  If  I 
bequeath  a  legacy  to  buy  a  com- 
mission for  my  son,  the  War  Office 
has  no  right  to  restrain  him  from 
laying  it  out  in  a  partnership  or  an 
advowson.  If  I  found  a  hospital  in 
my  native  town,  the  doctors  and 
nurses  cannot  complain  of  its  con- 
version by  the  townspeople  into  a 
school  or  a  church.  And  so  if  I 
bestow  property  to  provide  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  my  country- 
men, the  clergy  cannot  insist  that 
my  countrymen  shall  not  employ  it 
for  any  other  purpose  which  they 
may  prefer. 

That  property  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  must,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  be  taken  as 
meant  to  provide  for  the  religious 
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wants  of  the  public  and  not  for 
the  personal  enjoyment  of  the  clergy, 
will  scarcely  be  disputed.  Nobody 
ever  thought  of  maintaining  that  a 
legacy  to  a  school  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  tutors,  or  a 
legacy  to  a  hospital  among  the  sur- 
geons. Nor  can  we  believe  that,  if 
the  Hindoos  were  to  become  Chris- 
tians, the  Governor-General  would 
think  himself  bonnd  to  inquire  by 
whom  the  Hindoo  temples  were 
founded.  It  is  enough,  he  would 
say,  that  they  are  meant  for  the 
religious  benefit  of  the  people  of 
India;  this  makes  them  the  pro- 


perty of  the  people  of  India,  and  as 
such  I  shall  treat  them. 

Here  our  present  purpose  ends. 
Upon  the  poUcy  of  disendowing  the 
Irish  Church  our  opinion  is  not  re- 
quired. That  question  we  may 
safely  leave  to  practical  politicians. 
But  practical  politicians  are  usually 
so  unscrupulous  in  bringing  forward 
casuistical  objections,  and  so  unskil- 
ful in  refuting  them,  that  the  re- 
marks which  we  have  offered  upon 
the  preliminary  question  of  morality, 
brief  and  obvious  as  they  are,  may 
possibly  contain  some  truth  which 
will  be  new  to  both  parties. 
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ON  THE  RELATIVE  DEMAND  FOR  LABOUR 

IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS: 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS. 


"VrO  ONE  who  examines  the  sta- 
i^  tistics  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  present  century 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  this  fact 
with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
counties,  that  whilst  a  steady  in- 
crease in  their  population  is  obser- 
vable from  1800  to  1 84 1,  a  check 
ensued  from  1 841-51  which  during 
ihe  ten  years  following  from  1851 
to  1 86 1  became  still  more  decided. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  decade  the 
population  in  several  counties  ac- 
tually diminished,  viz.  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Rutland  and  Wiltshire,  whilst  in 
very  many  others  it  showed  barely 
any  increase.  This  retrogression 
is  certainly  not  to  be  attributed  to 
ajiy  lack  of  natural  increase  of  the 
population,  as  may  be  proved  from 
the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
registered  for  these  same  counties 
during  the  same  period.  It  was 
we  believe  simply  the  consequence 
of  emigration  from  the  agricultural 
districts  to  the  great  towns  and  to 
the  centres  of  mining  and  manu^M^- 
turing  industry.  The  only  counties 
indeed  exempted  from  emigration 
were  Surrey  and  Middlesex  (which 
contain  London)  Hampshire  (which 
icon  tains  Southampton),  Stafford- 
shire, Warwickshire,  Lancashire, 
Durham,  and  one  or  two  counties 
in  South  Wales :  from  every  dther 
county  emigration  more  or  less  ex- 
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tensive  had  taken  place.  Of  the  totn 
increase  during  this  period  of  te 
years  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  amounted  to 
2,000,000,  nearly  one  half  is  to  be 
found  concentrated  in  London,  Lan- 
cashire and  Durham,  and  two  fifths 
of  the  new  population  in  those  places 
consisted  of  emigrants  from  the 
agricultural  counties.  In  fact  the 
counties  served  as  free  labour-pro- 
ducing districts  for  the  supply  of 
the  manufia,cturing  and  mining 
labour  markets,  just  as  till  lately 
slave-growing  states  in  America 
supplied  the  cotton-growing  districts 
with  forced  labour.  Of  the  extent 
of  the  emigration  into  the  metropolis 
alone,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  statement  of  the  Registrar 
General  in  1851  that  *only  645,000 
men  and  women  would  be  left  in 
London  if  the  750,000  recruits 
marched  back  to  their  homes.' 
This  tendency  to  change  of  abode, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  not  confined 
to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The 
higher  classes  also  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  development  of  the 
railway  system,  to  migrate  towards 
the  large  towns,  more  especially 
from  the  provinces  to  the  metro- 
polis. Thus  London  has  become 
the  great  centre  to  which  all  the 
wealthy  of  the  kingdom  congregate 
to  live  and  spend  their  money,  and 
its  enormous  population  te  to  a  verj 
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gi*eat  extent  either  directly  or  in- 
directly employed  in  ministering  to 
their  wants.     So  too,   though  the 
main  tide  of  agricultural  emigrants 
has  been  to  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts,  the  facilities  of 
cheap  and  expeditious  locomotion 
have    created    innumerable    minor 
currents  by  which  the  labour  of 
the  rural  population  is  circulated 
throughout  the   kingdom.      From 
what  source  is  our  army  recruited  ? 
Whence  come  the  stalwart  police- 
men in  our  cities?     The  guards, 
police,  porters  and  other  labourers 
on  our  railways  ?     Chiefly  from  the 
agricultural  districts.      The  town 
population  has  not  constructed  our 
raUways.     Oo  where  one  will,  one 
finds  the  sons  of  formers  and  their 
labourers  amongst  the  most  useM 
of  our  town  population.     A  little 
village  in  Gloucester  with  a  popula- 
tion of  250  has,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer,  within  a  generation 
supplied   a  station-master,   guard, 
several  policemen  and  foremen  and 
other  porters  to  the   railways,  at 
least  two  farm  bailiffs,  and  last  not 
least  three  sergeants  and  a  corporal 
to  the  Scots  Fusilier  Ghiards.    This 
modem  circulation  of  labour  has 
been    a  marvellous    improvement 
upon  the  stagnation  of  former  times, 
and  it  is   an  improvement  which 
deserves  to  receive  steadv  attention, 
because  it  admits  of  metnodical  de- 
velopment.    It  will  be  a  good  day 
for  tiie  British  labourer  when  intel- 
ligence   of    the     various     labour 
markets  shall  have    become    con- 
stantly accessible  to  him,  and  when 
he  has  education  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  it  as  a  guide  to  his  per- 
sonal movements  in  search  of  work. 
Whilst,  however,  we  regard  with 
satisfaction  on  the  one  nand  the 
development  of  trade  and  manu£eu> 
ture  which  has  led  to  so  rapid  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labourers 
since  1 841,  and  on  the  other  the 
capability  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts to  meet  that  demand,  the 
question    arises, — ^Do  the  agricul- 


tural districts  retain  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  properly  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  ? 

On  this  point  the  agricultural 
statistics  throw  much  light.  The 
number  of  persons  actually  employed 
in  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales 


In  1831 

1,076,000 

1841 

1851 

But  in  1 861  only. 

1,214,000 
1,623,000 
i»S47»ooo 

Thus  up  to  1 841  there  was  a 
steady  increase ;  between  1841  and 
185 1,  the  increase  became  rapid; 
but  then  followed  a  decrease  of 
76,000,  in  the  ten  years  from  1851 
to  1 86 1.  Now  was  this  decrease 
general,  or  caused  by  an  excessive 
fiklling  off  in  particular  districts? 
Let  us  look  more  closely  to  the 
statistics  of  the  last  mentioned 
decade,  1851-1861.  It  appears 
that  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  agriculture, 
there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  no 
less  than  30  out  of  the  42  counties 
of  England,  reckoning  the  ridings  of 
Yorkshire  as  counties.  In  6  only 
was  there  any  considerable  increase, 
viz.  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Lei- 
cestershire, Worcestershire,  Bnt- 
land,  and  Lincolnshire;  whilst  in 
the  remaining  6,  viz.,  Shropshire, 
Warwickshire,  Surrey,  Oxfordshire, 
the  East  Biding  and  Bedfordshire, 
the  numbers  were  nearly  statiooaiy. 
But  further:  not  only  was  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers 
fewer  in  1861  than  in  1851,  but,  the 
quality  of  the  labour  was  seriously 
deteriorated.  No  doubt  fewer 
women  were  employed  in  the  fields, 
but  the  proportion  of  boys  and  old 
men  to  ^1  grown  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  was  much  increased, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table : 
Labourers  employed  in  AgHculture, 

1851.  x86x. 

Under  15    ,     105,700      119,000 
AboTe  40    .     393.500      427.500 

499,»oo      546,500 
Able-bodied    733,400      659,700 
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Thus,  if  we  compare  1861  with 
1 85 1,  we  find  that  the  total  nnmber 
employed  in  agricaltore  in  the 
former  year  included  73,700  fewer 
who  were  able-bodied,  and  47,300 
more  who  were  either  lads  under 
15  or  men  over  40.  This  is  not  all ; 
the  lads  were  put  to  work  at  an 
earlier  age,  for  the  number  of  those 
employed  under  10  years  of  age  in 
1801,  was  greater  by  one  third  :  a 
fact  which  quite  accounts  for  educa- 
tion not  making  progress.  Again 
the  lads  must  have  left  home  for 
the  manufacturing  districts  at  an 
earlier  age,  for  in  1861  the  number 
of  labourers  between  1 5  and  20  was 
only  202,200,  whilst  in  1851  it 
mounted  to  220,100.  Again  the 
fact  that  in  1 86 1  there  were  427, 500 
agricultural  labours  above  40  years 
of  age,  as  compared  with  393,500 
in  1851,  shows  that  it  had  become 
more  common  for  men  to  return  to 
the  agricultural  districts  for  work 
after  they  had  been  nearly  worn  out 
elsewhere.  Such  returned  emi- 
grants form  in  fact  the  bulk  of  the 
*  catch  work'  labourers  to  whose 
existence  in  many  parts  of  England 
attention  is  drawn  in  the  report 
lately  issned  of  the  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  employment  of 
children,  young  persons,  and  women 
in  agriculture :  *  shifty  men,'  with 
less  than  the  usual  aptitude  for 
work,  who  can  only  do  one  thing, 
and  who  from  sickness,  indolence, 
or  bad  weather,  lose  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  year.  Em- 
ployment must  be  found  for  them, 
or  they  must  go  to.  the  union. 
Their  wages  are  necessarily  low,  as 
they  possess  neither  the  technical 
education  nor  the  strength  to  work 
like  regular  farm  labourers.  Their 
number  and  the  necessity  for  em- 
ploying them  have  a  serious  effect 
in  ike  general  depression  of  wages. 
Formerly  such  men  were  excluded 
from  close  parishes,  but  the  only 
result  was  that  they  congregated 
the  more  in  large  viUages  and 
towns  in  the  agricultural  districts. 


This  state  of  things  is  not  more 
favourable  to  the  farmers.  -It  is 
clearly  a  hardship  upon  the  farmers 
that  they  should  be  taxed  either  for 
the  support,  in  infirmity  or  old  age, 
of  men  who  have  spent  their  best 
days  in  other  than  agricultural  em- 
ployments, or  for  the  education  of 
lads  who  will  leave  the  agricultural 
districts  before  they  can  be  useful 
in  the  fields.  The  former  of  these 
evils  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
removed  as  the  new  law  of  settle- 
ment comes  into  operation,  and 
throws  the  burden  of  providing  for 
the  old  age  of  labourers  on  those 
localities  which  have  employed 
their  manhood.  But  the  latter  evil 
remains.  The  extent  of  emigration 
depends  of  course  much  upon  the 
proximity  of  the  rural  district  to 
centres  of  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing industry,  but  much  also  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  them- 
selves. For  emigration  of  the  young 
is  at  least  a  proof  that  their  parents 
have  learnt  to  look  beyond  the 
horizon  of  their  native  village,  and 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  to  place 
out  their  children.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  bridge  across  the 
river  Wear  at  Sunderland,  one  of 
the  earliest  iron  bridges  erected 
in  this  country.  A  penny  toll  was 
established,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
toll  coUectors  were  puzzled  to  find 
that  they  received  many  more  pence 
from  persons  crossing  from  north 
to  south,  than  from  persons  cross- 
ing south  to  north;  until  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  became  aware 
that  there  was  going  on  a  steady 
migration  of  Scotchmen  into  Eng- 
land. A  Scotch  lad  receives  a 
better  education;  when  15  or  16 he 
is  fitted  for  many  posts,  and  stimu- 
lated to  go  afield  to  find  a  better 
market  for  his  labour.  In  like 
manner  comparing  Bedfordshire 
and  Northumberland  we  find  that 
3 1  per  cent,  of  the  labourers  were 
under  1 5  years  of  age  in  the  former 
county,  but  only  22  per  cent,  ii^ 
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the  latter.  One  lialf  of  the 
labourers  in  Northumberland  were 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  45, 
only  42  per  cent,  of  those  in  Bed- 
fordshire; and  the  proportion  of 
old  men  to  able-bodied  was  greatly 
in  excess  in  Bedfordshire,  doubt- 
less because  a  large  number  of 
worn  out  labourers  returned  thither 
from  the  manufacturing  districts. 
These  statistics  account  for  the 
considerable  differences  in  wages 
between  the  two  counties,  and  to 
some  extent  for  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  per 
acre  is  greater  in  Bedfordshire  than 
in  Northumberland.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  agriculture  with  the  other 
two  great  fields  of  labour,  coal- 
mining and  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  Diagram  No.  i  shows  what 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
labourers  engaged  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1861,  in  each  of  these 
three  occupations,  was  made  up 
of  persons  of  any  given  age.  Thus 
the  coal  and  iron  trades  employ, 
altogether,  about  370,000  persons, 
and  the  great  majority  are  young, 
healthy,  and  able-bodied,  because 
the  business  affords  but  slight 
employment  to  the  aged:  wMlst 
those  employed  in  agriculture  con- 
sist, as  already  mentioned,  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  lads  and  old 
men.  The  diagram  also  shows 
that  the  aged  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  1 86 1  comprise  many 
of  those  who  had  spent  their  best 
days  in  other  employments,  and  had 
returned  voluntarily  or  as  paupers 
to  their  places  of  settlement.  These 
are  general  statistics  applying  to 
the  country  at  large,  but  they  would 
readily  find  corroboration  from  in- 
dividual experience.  What  guar- 
dian of  a  rural  parish  but  could 
testify  to  the  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates,  before  the  Union  Charge- 
abili^  Act,  from  relief  to  emigrants 
returning  from  manu£a»cturing  or 
mining  districts,  with  broken  con- 
stitutions and    large  families;    or 


relief  to  such  families  left  fatherless 
and  destitute  ? 

But  this  inmiense  diminution,  du- 
ring the  ten  years  from  1851  to  1 861, 
of  agricultu^  labour,  dinunution  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  how  can 
it  be  explained  ?  Can  it  be  due  to 
the  extensive  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery ?  Some  machines  have  no 
doubt  diminished  the  manual  labour 
required  for  particular  operations, 
as  thrashing,  mowing,  reaping,  and 
haymaking.  But  the  use  of  such 
machines  affects  rather  the  occa- 
sional than  the  constant  labourer; 
and,  speaking  generally,  if  machi- 
nery, by  facilitating  fanning  opera- 
tions, and  making  it  possible  for  the 
right  thing  to  be  done  at  the  right 
time,  has  increased  the  quantity  of 
produce  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
farmer  and  the  country  at  large,  it 
has  also  created  a  demand  for  la- 
bour, because  a  large  proportion  of 
that  produce  is  available  for  the 
feeding  of  stock,  and  feeding  stock 
requires  labour.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  machinery  has 
been  chiefly  introduced  are  arable 
districts,  and  it  is  not  in  the  arable 
districts  that  we  find  the  most 
marked  diminution  of  labour.  The 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, Norfolk,  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Oxfordshire,  employed  as  much  or 
more  labour  in  1861  than  in  1851. 
The  cause  must  be  looked  for  else- 
where than  in  machinery. 

That  cause  is  most  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  tendency  which  has 
for  some  years  been  in  operation 
to  lay  down  land  to  permanent  pas- 
ture. In  Ireland,  we  know,  on  offi- 
cial authority,  there  are  now  be- 
tween 700,000  and  800,000  fewer 
acres  under  arable  culture  than 
there  were  in  1851,  and  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  that  country  in 
1 867  was  much  less  than  it  was  in 
1 85 1.  There  are  six  very  instructive 
maps  in  the  Blue-book  containing 
the  Census  Return  for  Ireland  in 
1861.     These  mai:^  ^-9^  tinted  in 
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graduated  dork  or  light,  three  of 
them  in  accordance  wi&  the  density 
of  the  population ;  the  other  three 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
stock  kept.  As  we  pass  from  1841 
to  1861,  we  observe  that  the  tints 
representing  the  population  become 
lighter  and  lighter,  whilst  on  the 
contrary  those  representing  the 
stock  become  darker  and  darker. 
These  maps  give  a  true  picture  of 
the  great  change  which  has  come 
over  the  face  of  Ireland.  The 
number  of  labourers  employed  in 
agriculture  is  very  much  dimi- 
nished, and,  to  a  large  extent,  ani- 
mals have  taken  the  place  of  men. 
No  doubt  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Ireland 
that,. to  a  considerable  extent,  ac- 
count for  this  disuse  of  the  plough. 
Agricultural  labour  had  suffered  an 
extraordinary  diminution  from  fa- 
mine and  emigra,tion:  the  quaUty 
of  that  which  was  left  was  so  in- 
ferior  as  to  make  the  new  tenant 
&rmers  under  the  Incumbered  Es- 
tates Act,  many  of  them  from  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  desire  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  possible :  and 
the  climate  is  generally  considered 
to  be  unfavourable  to  cereal  products. 
But  none  of  these  circxmistances  ex- 
isted in  England,  and  yet  in  Eng- 
land a  similar  change  in  a  lower  de- 
gree has  taken  place,  though  we  have 
no  statistics  which  directly  prove  it. 
As  to  wheat,  Messrs.  I^wes  and 
Oilbert,  contrasting  the  year  1852 
with  1867,  calculate  that  in  the  lat- 
ter year  there  were  planted  to  wheat 
230,000  acres,  or  one  fifth  less  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  about 
100,000  acres,  or  nearly  one  half 
less,  in  Scotland.  Very  few  persons 
familiar  with  the  &ce  of  England 
would  question  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  very  large  extent  of 
land  has  been  laid  down  to  grass,  the 
new  pasture  being  chiefly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  grazing.    The  fact  is, 


that  aftier  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Law  the  impression  became  very 
general  that  the  English  farmer 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  that  his  attention  must  be 
turned  to  producing  beef  and  mut- 
ton instead  of  com. 

Besides  this,  many  farms  where 
cheesemaking  was  formerly  carried 
on  are  now  devoted  to  grazing.  So 
lately  as  1 865  Mr.  Heywood^  strongly 
recommended  grazing  as  more  con- 
ducive than  dairying  to  the  advan- 
tage both  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  supported  his  view  by  elabo- 
rate calculations.  According  to 
him,  the  advantage  to  the  landlord 
from  grazing  consists  in  his  land 
being  improved,  instead  of  being 
impoverished,  whilst  the  gain  to 
the  tenant  is  not  only  in  relief 
from  responsibility,  but  in  solid 
profit,  at  an  estimated  rate  of 
26Z.  159.  on  a  farm  of  200  acres. 
This  is  one  side  of  the  question ; 
but  how  stands  the  other,  that 
which  concerns  the  pubHc  and  the 
farm  labourer  ?  The  pubHc  are  un- 
questionably interested  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  beef  and  mutton ;  but  it  is  not 
proved  that  low  prices  woxdd  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  more  nume- 
rous grazing  farms,  and  the  public 
are  more  interested  in  the  amount 
of  food  which  the  land  produces. 
Which  mode  of  farming  then  is  the 
most  productive  ?  Again  following 
Mr.  Heywood,  we  find  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  his  farms  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

From  the  dftiry  farm  .  .£1213  15  o 
From  the  grazing  farm,  after 

deductmg  50/.  worth  of  oil 

cake         ....  j£iii7  10    o 

Difference    .        .        .        .        96     5    o 

If  the  public  therefore  have  a 
voice,  there  can  be  no  question 
which  kind  of  farming  they  prefer, 
grazing  or  dairying.     Nor  can  the 


*  Essay  on  the  ciomparatire  profit  of  making  cheese  or  batter,  selling  milk^or  grazing, 
which  received  the  prize  from  the  Bqyal  Agricultural  Society,  1 867.      ed  by  dOOQ  [C 
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labourer,  who  desires'  a  demand  for 
his  labour,  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
Mr.  Heywood  says,  'A  dairy  re- 
qnires  an  amount  of  skill  that  has 
often  to  be  remunerated  at  a  very 
high  rate;'  and  he  estimates  that 
the  conversion  of  a  dairy  farm  of 
200  acres  into  a  grazing  farm  would 
be  to  diminish  the  amount  annually 
expended  in  labour  from  296Z.  to 
21 3Z. — ^that  is,  by  a  sum  of  83Z. 
The  tradesman  also  suffers,  for 
tradesmen's  bills  are  reduced  by 
20Z.,  and  contingent  expenses  are 
also  cut  off  to  ihe  extent  of  20Z. 
Mr.  Heywood's  estimates  may  not 
seem  to  some  to  give  a  fair  com- 
parison between  dairy  farms  and 
grazing,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  is 
clear  that  the  paying  system  does 
not  exhibit  any  great  consideration 
for  the  public,  the  tradesman,  or 
the  farm  labourer.  We  can  scarcely, 
however,  expect  that  this  should 
constitute  a  demerit  in  the  eyes  of 
the  farmer.  He  will  of  course 
follow  that  system  which  he  finds 
most  remunerative  to  himself. 
Bishop  Latimer's  words  in  his 
sermon  on  ^the  Plough'  are  as  true 
now  as  they  were  when  he  preached 
it  in  1 549 :  *  The  bodily  ploughing  is 
taken  in  hand  and  enclosed  for  the 
gain  of  individuals.  For  what  man 
will  let  go  or  diminish  his  private 
advantage  for  the  common  weal? 
And  who  will  sustain  any  damage 
for  the  public  benefit  ? '  The  truth 
is,  economy  of  labour  has  become 
to  the  farmer  a  special  necessity. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  land 
has  increased  in  value  folly  to  the 
extent  of  two  years'  purchase. 
Bent  has  risen  not  less  than  10  per 
cent. ;  poor-rates  have  increased ; 
there  has  been'  a  large  county  ex- 


penditure, and  taxation  has  alto- 
gether become  more  burdensome. 
How  have  all  these  charges  upon 
the  farm  produce  been  met  so  as  to 
leave  the  farmer  a  profit  ?  Largely, 
no  doubt,  by  the  liberal  expenditure 
of  the  enterprising  tenant  who  has 
ransacked  the  world  for  artificial 
food  and  manure,  and  thereby  in- 
creased the  produce:  but  also  by 
economy  of  labour,  as  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  ten  years  from 
1851  to  1861  surely  proves.  The 
wages  saved  from  this  diminution 
of  labour  may  be  estimated  to 
amount  annually  to  2,ooo,ooo£. 
sterling,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  in  England  as  in  L^eland, 
though  to  a  minor  degree,  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce,  if  we  omit 
from  the  estimate  the  produce  due 
to  the  use  of  imported  artificial  food 
and  manure,  is  diminished  also. 

The  agricultural  statistics  lately 
collected  and  the  census  of  1861 
enable  us  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  the  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  labour  em- 
ployed in  the  various  systems  of 
agriculture  as  pursued  in  England. 
We  can  consider  the  counties  as  so 
many  huge  farms,  and  may  observe 
respecting  each :  i .  The  proportion 
of  waste  to  cultivated  land,  and 
the  percentage  of  cultivated  land 
in  permanent  pasture  and  under 
arable  culture,  subjected  to  the 
usual  rotation  of  crops.  2.  The 
number  <^  men  and  women  em- 
ployed upon  it ;  and,  3,  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  kept.*  These  particu- 
lars for  each  county  are  respectively 
represented  in  the  diagrams  Nos. 
2,  3,  and  4.  Some  of  the  infor- 
mation given  by  the  diagrams  is 
represented  also  on  the  two  tinted 


*  The  number  of  stock  kept  per  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  is  evidently  influenced  in 
some  counties  by  the  extent  of  land  retained  as  waste.  Of  this  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land, North umberlandi  and  Cornwall,  are  notable  instances.  The  waste  in  these  counties 
is  of  great  value  for  rearing  young  stock,  which  subsequently  find  their  way  to  the  richer 
pastures  of  the  island.  The  great  excess  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  in  Scotland  and  Wales 
over  those  in  England,  is  to  some  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  rear  chiefly 
young  stock,  many  of  which  are  afterwards  fattened  in  England.  Much  also  of  the  lazse 
cattle  stock  of  Ireland  is  brought  across  the  Channel  to  the  grazing  counties  of  Englaa£ 
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maps  of  England.  Map  No.  i  refers 
to  the  land,  and  distingnislies: — i. 
The  counties  of  England  in  which  the 
pasture  is  largely  in  excess.  2.  The 
principal  corn-growing  counties  of 
England ;  and,  3.  Those  counties 
where  the  quantities  of  pasture  and 
arahle  are  more  equally  balanced. 
Map  No.  2  refers  to  persons,  and 
shows  the  number  engaged  per  100 
acres,  distinguishing,  respectively, 
the  counties  on  which  the  quantity 
of  labour  employed  is  above,  much 
above,  below,  or  much  below,  the 
average.^  Used  in  combination  with 
them,  the  diagrams  showing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  stock  kept  in 
each  county  per  100  acres,  enable  us 
in  most  cases  to  form  a  pretty  accu- 
rate opinion  of  the  description  of 
farming  adopted  in  each  county. 
The  counties  which  are  chiefly  in 
permanent  pasture  employ  the  ex- 
treme quantities  of  labour.  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Middlesex,  for 
instance,  employ  much  labour.  On 
looking  to  the  stock  kept  we  find  it 
consists  largely  of  dairy  stock,  kept 
no  doubt  for  the  supply  of  milk  and 
fresh  butter  (and  in  Cheshire,  cheese 
also)  to  the  large  populations  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Such  dairy  farms 
require  much  attention:  a  regular 
supply  of  milk  has  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  which  cannot 
be  done  without  the  purchase  of 
much  food  and  frequent  change  of 
the  stock.  Somersetshire  also  is  to 
be  classed  in  the  same  category.  On 
the  other  hand,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland 
(and  to  these  we  may  add  Durham, 
Derbyshire,  and  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire),  though  likewise  laid 
down,  for  the  most  part,  in  per- 
manent pasture,  employ  very  little 
labour.  But  this  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fiMst  that  the  land  is  chiefly  used 
for  sheep-fitrmingand  rearing  young 
stock.  These  counties  are  very 
mountainous,  and  in  some  parts 
subject  to  very  large  rainfall. 

Again,  we   remark   extremes  of 


Map  No.  3  shows  the  average  size  of  the  cultivated  fSarms  in  each  county. 


labour  employment  in  the  great 
corn-growing  counties.  The  cause 
of  this  difl*erence  arises  from  the 
character  of  the  soil,  which  deter- 
mines not  only  the  tillage  of  the 
corn-fields  themselres,  but  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  green  produce, 
such  as  roots  and  clover,  which 
are  grown  in  conjunction  with 
wheat  under  the  various  courses  of 
agriculture.  If  the  lands  are  light 
they  require  less  labour  for  their 
tillage,  and  are  suitable  for  sheep- 
farming  ;  and  the  sheep,  the  tend- 
ing of  which  involves  very  little 
labour,  consume  the  green  produce 
on  the  spot,  and  manure  tiie  land 
at  the  same  time.  The  heavier 
lands,  on  the  contrary,  demand 
more  manual  labour;  sheep  can- 
not be  placed  on  them  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  texture  of  the  soU; 
stall  feeding  therefore  takes  the 
place  of  sheep-farming.  But  stall 
feeding  necessitates  much  labour; 
the  green  produce  has  to  be  removed 
to  the  homesteads,  the  food  has  to 
be  prepared,  the  stock  has  to  be 
tended,  and,  finally,  the  manure  has 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  land.  Hence 
the  corn-growing  counties  of  Lin- 
colnshire, the  East  Elding,  and 
Hampshire  employ  but  little  la- 
bour, because  of  the  predominance 
of  sheep-fjEkrming ;  whereas  there  is 
an  excess  of  labour  employed  in 
Bedfordshire,  Berks,  Cambridge- 
shire, Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent, 
Oxfordshire,  Sufiblk,  and  Surrey, 
which  are  also  corn-growing  coun- 
ties, because  they  are  the  winter  or 
stall  feeding  counties  of  England. 
It  is  true  that  the  stati£(tics  for 
these  counties,  both  those  of  1866 
and  of  1867,  the  former  taken  in 
March,  the  latter  in  June,  show 
a  rather  meagre  quantity  of  stock 
kept,  but  probably  they  are  very 
far  from  doing  justice  to  these 
counties,  for  the  stock  that  are  thus 
stall  fed  are  mostly  what  are  called 
flying  stock,  that  is,  stock  purchased 
in  the  autumn,  generally  in  laree 
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quantities,  to  be  fatted  and  sold 
during  the  winter. 

The  counties  in  which  there  is  a 
medium  proportion  of  permanent 
pasture,  almost  without  exception, 
employ  a  small  amount  of  labour 
per  loo  acres.  They  comprise  most 
of  the  cheese  farms  and  grazing 
districts  of  England,  and  their  soil  is, 
for  the  most  part,  clay. 

We  are  thus  able  to  construct  a 
6cale  for  the  different  systems  of 
agriculture  according  to  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  labour  which  they 
require.  Taking  the  various  sys- 
tems, and  proceeding  from  that 
which  employs  the  minimum  to 
that  which  employs  the  maximum 
of  labour,  we  rank  them  in  the 
following  order : 

1 .  Stock-rearing  in  mountainous 
districts. 

2.  Summer  grazing. 

3.  Sheep-farming  on  light  land. 

4.  Cheese  farming. 

5.  Corn-growing  farms,  with 
stall  feeding. 

6.  Dairy  farms  for  supplying  milk 
and  fresh  butter  to  large  popula- 
tions. 

We  now  propose  briefly  to  con- 
sider whether  the  various  kinds  of 
land  in  the  country  are  each  turned 
to  the  best  account.  And  first  as 
to  those  lands  which  cannot  be 
called  agricultural,  the  woodland 
and  waste  which  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  England.  This 
woodland,  would  it  not  be  put  to  a 
better  use  if  cleared  and  cultivated  ? 
The  use  of  home-grown  timber  is 
apparently  declining.  Iron  is  largely 
taking  the  place  of  wood  in  all 
kinds  of  construction ;  and  foreign 
timber  is  imported  into  England 
to  be  used  by  preference  even  on 
farms  where  abundance  of  timber 
is  growing.  Again  this  waste  land : 
can  no  part  of  it  be  used  in  profit- 
able employment  of  labour,  and  in 
the  production    of   food    for    the 


people  ?  Extensive  areas  mav  be 
destined  to  remain  comparatively 
barren.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  may  be  reclaimed  with  advan- 
tage. Mr.  "f .  Dyke  Acland  states 
that  in  Somersetshire '  alone  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  moor  and 
fen  land  capable  of  the  highest 
order  of  arable  cultivation. 

Like  considerations  apply  te  lands 
under  cultivation.  What  we  are 
concerned  te  know  is  whether  each 
class  of  land  is  subjected  to  the 
most  appropriate  kind  of  farming, 
that  is,  te  the  farming  which  in- 
volves the  largest  employment  of 
labour  compatible  with  profit  ? 
Whether  each  of  these  kinds  of 
farming  is  developed  te  the  highest 
degree,  or  admits  of  a  larger  and 
still  profitable  employment  of  la- 
bour? To  take  the  various  kinds 
in  their  order.  The  mountainons 
districts  which  now  serve  for  stock- 
rearing  probably  do  not  admit  of 
being  put  to  any  other  use.  Bnt 
the  irrigation  works  and  other 
improvements  which  can  be  wit- 
nessed in  Devonshire,  Lancashire, 
and  other  counties,  show  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  districts  of 
this  character.  The  area  of  culti- 
vated land  might  be  enlarged  and 
the  quality  of  the  herbage  might  be 
improved  by  draining.  All  such 
improvements  of  course  involve  in- 
crease of  labour. 

On  light  land  now  used  for  sheep- 
fieirming,  there  is  probably  less  op- 
portunity for  a  profitable  increase  of 
labour  than  upon  land  of  any  other 
description.  These  farms  constitute 
the  district  upon  which  probably 
the  greatest  advance  has  been  made 
in  agricultural  improvement.  Dr. 
Buckland  thus  writes  concerning 
them  :*  *A  foreigner  might  travel 
from  the  coast  of  Dorset  to  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  over  elevated 
oolitic  limestone  or  chalk,  with- 
out a  single  mountain,   or  mine. 
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or  coal-pit,  or  any  important  manu- 
factory, and  occupied  by  a  popu- 
lation almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural; and  would  represent  the 
country  through  which  he  passed  as 
a  great  corn-field.*  The  oolitic  and 
chalk  districts  of  England  are  espe- 
cially the  corn-growing  districts; 
in  lighter  lands  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, sheep-farming  is  carried  on 
with  com-growing.  Norfolk  led  the 
way  in  introducing  the  four-course 
or  Norfolk  system  of  husbandry, 
which  is  essentially  one  of  sheep- 
inning.  But  that  which  is  now 
one  great  corn-field  was  formerly, 
nay,  but  recently,  a  succession  of 
wolds,  heaths,  and  waste  lands. 
Who  has  made  this  improvement  P 
In  very  many  cases,  undoubtedly, 
the  tenant-farmer.  With  regard  to 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Almack  observes :  > 
*None  will  deny  that  there  are  many 
instaDces  in  Norfolk  where  the 
tenants  of  an  estate  have  doubled 
its  value  to  the  owner  by  laying  out 
their  money,  not  his  ;  and  they 
surely  have  as  good  a  right  to  some 
security  for  their  capital  expended 
as  the  owner  would  if  he  had  pur- 
chased with  his  money  an  adjoin- 
ing estate  of  equal  value.  So  with 
r^ard  to  Cambridgeshire,  Mr. 
Siimel  Jonas ^  writes:  *I  should 
like  to  ask,  to  whom  is  the  credit 
due  for  past  improvements  ?  Why, 
to  the  energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance 
of  the  tenant-farmers,  who,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  capital,  have 
rendered  vast  tracts  of  compara- 
tively barren  land  productive.'  It 
is  still  chiefly  due  to  the  tenant- 
fiurmer's  capital  and  energy  that  the 
fertihty  of  this  land  is  maintained : 
the  soil  is,  in  fact,  rather  the  ntedium 
than  the  source  of  fertility.  Were 
the  farmer  to  discontinue  the  liberal 
Qse  of  artificial  numures,  and  cake 
and  com  to  supplement  the  food 
grown  on  the  &irm,  much  of  the 
wold  and  heath  land  would  rapidly 


relapse  into  its  pristine  state  of 
barrenness.  Hence  the  unexhausted 
improvements  on  such  land  allowed 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  on  account 
of  com  and  cake  supphed  to  his 
stock,  or  of  artificial  manure  placed 
on  the  land,  are  limited  to  the  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  lease,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  incoming  tenant 
oan  derive  no  return  (in  the  form 
of  increased  yield)  from  manure, 
whether  of  stock  or  artificial,  ap- 
plied to  the  land  at  any  earlier 
period.  This  land,  more  than  any 
other,  offers  to  the  tenant  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  his  capital  with 
certainty  of  speedy  return.  What- 
ever money  he  expends  proves  to  be 
the  nimble  ninepence  wlach  quickly 
comesback  into  his  pocket.  Farmers 
of  such  lands  as  these  do  not  sow 
bones  broadcast  upon  their  farms, 
but  use,  instead,  superphosphates. 
The  use  of  bones  is  too  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  improve- 
ment :  the  superphosphate  will  have 
brought  back  its  value  many  times 
before  the  bones  have  been  taken 
up  as  food  by  the  plants.  The 
amount  of  labour  employed  on  such 
farms  remained  nearly  stationary 
between  1851  and  1861,  and  pro- 
bably is  now  as  large  as  it  can  be 
compatibly  with  profit. 

Cheese  farms  employ  a  large 
number  of  labourers,  but  as  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  convert 
them  into  grazing  farms,  which 
employ  very  little,  we  will  presently 
consider  both  of  them  together. 
Dairy  &rms  used  for  supplying 
milk  to  populous  districts  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  comparatively  limited 
in  extent.  They  are,  however,  mul- 
tiplying. The  fiobcilities  afforded  by 
the  railways  encourage  the  con- 
version of  many  cheese  farms  into 
mUk-supplying  farms,  even  such  as 
are  situated  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  metropolis  or  large  towns. 
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Many  of  the  chief  corn-growing 
connties — asBerkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  Hert- 
fordshire, Suffolk,  Essex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent  —  employ  considerably 
above  the  average  amount  of  labour; 
but  in  this  respect  they  all  fell  off 
between  1851  and  1861.  Some  of 
these  counties  fumisha  large  number 
of  stall-fed  animals.  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire, 
constitute  the  eastern  district  from 
which  the  London  cattle-dealer 
draws  his  winter  supply  of  fat 
beasts  for  the  London  market.  In 
these  counties  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  prospect  of  a  large  in- 
crease of  labour. 

We  now  come  to  those  counties 
which  are  tinted  on  Map  No.  i ,  to 
denote  that,  as  compared  with  others, 
only  an  average  proportion  of  their 
area  is  in  tillage  ;  most  of  these  are 
shown  on  Map  No.  2  also,  as  employ- 
ing an  amount  of  labour  below  the 
average.  Among  these  are  Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire, which  with  Lincolnshire 
form  the  northern  districts,  whence 
London  receives  its  chief  summer 
and  autumn  supply  of  beef.  The  re- 
turns of  the  beasts  supplied  from  the 
northern  districts  to  the  metropolis, 
during  the  period  from  1 854  to  1 860, 
show  a  steady  increase,  attributable 
probably  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  beasts,  and  the  rising  price  of 
beef,  which  led  the  farmer  to  use  his 
pasture  for  grazing  rather  than  for 
making  cheese.  These  northern 
districts  of  the  London  cattle-dealer 
are  types  of  a  large  extent  of  land 
in  the  country  which  is  in  perma- 
nent pasture.  Bicfernng  to  this 
part  of  England,  Dr.  Buckland  re- 
marks,' *  A  foreigner  arriving  on 
the  coast  of  Devon,  and  crossing  the 
midland  counties  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  Exe  to  that  of  the  Tyne,  would 
find  a  continual  succession  of  fer- 


tile hills  and  valleys  thickly  over- 
spread with  towns  and  cities,  and 
in  many  parts  crowded  with  a 
manu&tcturing  population,  &gJ*  and 
he  would  represent  it '  as  a  land  of 
rich  pasture  crowded  with  a  flourish- 
ing population  of  manufacturers.' 
Throughout  the  larger  portion  of 
this  district,  the  number  of  labourers 
employed  is  below  the  average,  the 
exception  being  in  lands  where 
cheese  production  is  the  object  of 
the  farm.  These  permanent  graas 
lands  chiefly  lie  on  the  lias  clays 
and  the  marls  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  clay  lands  of  England  whick 
employ  an  amount  of  labour  strik- 
ingly below  the  average. 

Now  what  do  we  know  of  tiie 
clay  lands  of  England?  Take  up 
any  number  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Journal,  and  remarks 
will  be  found  similar  to  the  foUovr- 
ing.  Mr.  Acland,'  writing  on  So- 
mersetshire, says,  '  It  may  be  safelj 
assumed  that  out  of  the  5,000  acr^ 
estimated  as  grass  land  in  Somer- 
setshire, there  is  a  twentieth  part 
which  does  not  yield  a  gross  pro- 
duce of  2I.  108.  per  annum;  and 
on  which  not  one  tenth  of  that 
sum,  or  5«.  per  annum,  is  spent 
in  wages.'  The  writer^  on  Huntings 
denshire  says,  *  The  great  stain 
on  the  farming  of  this  county  is 
the  large  extent  of  poor  undraoned 
unproductive  grass  land  which  yet 
remains  unimproved.  The  waste  is 
frightfiil.*  The  writer^  on  Leicester- 
shire :  *  Much  land  remains  to  be 
drained.'  The  writer*  on  Berkshire: 
*•  There  is  much  poor  grass  land  in 
wretched  condition.'  Such  expres- 
sions might  be  multiplied  with  regard 
to  almost  every  county  in  Engload. 
But  what  is  the  aggregate  of  waste 
in  the  whole  kingdom  r  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton — and  no  man  is  better  able 
to  give  correct  information-estates,,^ 


>  Sridgewater  Treatise. 
»  Ibid.  1868. 
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that  whilst  only  two  million  acres 
of  lani  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
drained,  npwards  of  20,000,000 
acres  remain  nndrained,  and  of  these 
about  9,000,000  are  clay  soil.  This 
condition  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to 
eachconnty,  a  disgrace  to  England. 
But  then  comes  the  question,  will 
it  answer  to  drain  this  land  and 
bring  it  under  the  plough?  So  far 
as  regards  poor  grass  laid,  we  have 
an  absolate  concurrence  of  farour- 
able  opinion  founded  upon  expe- 
rience. Mr.  Bodwell,  on  fanning 
m  Suffolk,  states  that  in  Arthur 
Young's  day  the  heavy  land  was 
all  dsmry  land.  It  is  now  arable, 
and  the  rent  is  one  third  more,  the 
tithes  two  thirds  more,  and  the 
labour  is  doubled.  Mr.  Dyke  Ac- 
land  says  of  Somersetshire  farming : 

The  only  remedy  is  to  break  up  the  in- 
ferior land  in  the  marsh,  to  farm  it  well, 
and  grow  root  crops.  One  eminent  grazier 
who  has  acted  upon  this  plan  told  me  that 
he  can  fatten  50  bullocks  where  his  fiither 
£ittened  10.  Breaking  up  inferior  grass 
land  is  a  gain  to  all  parties,  and  the  de- 
mand for  labour  is  much  increased.  The 
permission  to  break  up  inferior  grass  lands 
18  peihaps  one  of  the  simplest  modes  by 
which  the  owners  of  land  in  Somersetshire 
may  benefit  at  once  the  labourers  and 
tenants. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Bravender,  of  Cirencester,  land 
which  as  a  poor  dairy  farm  yields 
37«.  6d.  per  acre»  and  requires  la- 
bour to  the  amount  of  $s,  per  acre, 
will,  if  broken  up  and  drained,  yield 
Sl'  17s.  lod.  per  acre  in  produce, 
and  require  zl,  per  acre  per  annum 
for  labour:  whilst  land  fit  for  a 
rich  dairy  farm,  would  if  treated  in 
Hke  manner  yield  7Z.  instead  of 
3L  MS,  per  acre,  and  involve  a 
yearly  expenditure  in  labour  three 
times  as  great  as  if  it  were  re- 
tained in  mss.  Lastly,  the  late 
Mr.  Philip  Fusey,  a  high  authority 
amongst  agriculturalists,  closes  his 
report^  on  the  improvement  of  Lin- 
colushire  by  urging  the  example  of 


that  county  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  owners  of  desolate  places  to 
fit  them  in  like  manner  for  man's 
use  :  for  thereby  he  says  they  would 
be  enriching  their  families,  multi- 
plying farms,  strengthening  and 
enlarging  their  countiy,  above  all, 
raising  the  weekly  dole  of  the 
labourer,  by  the  only  means  of 
raising  it;  namely  by  ploughing 
up  fresh  land  on  which  the  If^ 
bourer's  arm  will  be  wanted. 

And  now  as  to  the  mode  of  tillage 
applicable  to  these  clay  lands.  On 
stiff  clays,  deep  cultivation  is  essen- 
tial as  the  complement  of  drainage. 
Sometimes  deep  drains  scarcely 
produce  any  effect  beyond  a  few 
feet  on  either  side,  but  after  deep 
steam  cultivation,  the  uniform  luxu- 
riance of  the  crop  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  site  of  the 
drains.  The  steam  plough  will  cer- 
tainly do  wonders  for  stiff  clays  ;  it 
would  work  a  permanent  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  drainage  of  the  wet  lands 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  people.  But  we  must 
not  disguise  from  ourselves  the 
difficulties  of  the  task.  To  drain, 
break  up,  and  bring  into  cultivation 
the  heavy  clay  lands  of  this  country 
which  now  fie  desolate  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  enclosing, 
breaking  up,  and  cultivating  the 
wolds  and  heaths.  The  enterprising 
farmer  of  light  lands  is  soon  repaid 
for  his  outlay :  to  him  it  is  quite  a 
sufficient  protection  to  have  a  lease 
for  the  ordinary  term,  with  the 
usual  provisions,  securing  payment 
for  unexhausted  cake,  com  and 
manure  and  for  other  improvements. 
He  does  not  render  the  land  perma- 
nently more  fertile.  He  must  still 
ffo  on  applying  the  fertilisers,  or 
barrenness  recurs.  With  the  stiff 
wet  clays  it  is  quite  otherwise.  In 
their  present  condition  they  bear  a 
small  value,  but  stored  up  within 
them  lies  a  mine  of  wealth  as  cer- 
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tainly  as  in  the  best  explored  coal- 
fields of  England.  To  extract  tiiis 
wealth  by  draining  and  deep  cul- 
tivation  requires  the  expenditure 
of  very  large  capita^  frequently 
amounting  to  the  value  of  the  land 
itself.  But  if  such  an  outlay  be 
really  profitable,  why  do  not  the 
owners  of  these  clay  lands  oome 
forward  P  The  answer  is  Hiat  many 
are  trammelled  with  entails  or 
burdened  with  mortgages,  so  that 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  move ; 
others  are  unwilling  to  expend 
money.  Some  pioneers  show  what 
may  be  done  on  a  small  scale  ;  they 
improve  their  home  farms ;  keep 
ihem  in  hand  for  a  time,  and  then 
let  them,  at  a  considerably  increased 
rent.  But  they  cannot  expect  their 
lead  to  be  followed  by  their  tenantry, 
who  know  that  their  ordinary  leases 
will  expire  long  before  they  could 
obtain  remuneration  for  any  outlay 
which  they  might  have  made.  The 
truth  is,  ihe  cold,  un drained,  and 
frequently  marshy  clay  lands  are  as 
completely  the  raw  material  from 
which  a  valuable  article  is  to  be 
produced,  as  the  raw  cotton  or  wool 
with  which  the  manufacturer  has 
to  deal.  And  just  as  the  manufac* 
turer  becomes  possessed  of  the 
cotton  before  he  applies  to  it  his 
handicraft,  so  must  the  capitalist 
who  undertakes  to  redeem  cold  wet 
clay  lands,  become  either  their  ab- 
solute owner,  or,  what  is  equivalent, 
a  tenant  with  an  improving  lease 
for  sixty  years  or  some  long  period. 
Once  grant  these  securities,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  our  clay  lands  passing 
into  arable  cultivation.  There  is 
abundance  of  capital  waiting  for 
profitable  employment ;  and  an  en- 
terprising farmer  could  find  no  safer 
investment  than  an  outlay  upon  con- 
version of  clay  land  from  pasture 
into  arable  provided  only  that  he 
has  secured  to  himself  a  lease  of 
sufficient  duration. 

But  supposing  capitalists  are 
forthcoming  with  the  money,  and 
farmers  are  ready  for  the  under- 


taking ;  is  it  certain  that  they  will 
find  agricultural  labourers  to  set  to 
the  work  of  redeeming  these  clay 
pastnre  lands  ?  As  we  have  seen, 
during  the  last  tweniy  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  migration  from 
the  agricultaral  into  the  manu&e- 
tnring  districts:  and  whilst  through- 
out the  Idngrdom  tha:^  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  of  labour  in  miniTig 
and  manufacturing  operations,  a  re- 
markable diminution  is  observable 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  those  so  em- 
ployed are  the  young  and  aged 
rather  than  the  able-bodied.  It  is 
often  assumed  that  the  position  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  so 
inferior,  that  he  is  always  the 
gainer  by  migration  to  a  msamhC' 
turing  town.  This  subject  has  oc- 
cupied much  attention  of  late:  it 
has  been  discussed  at  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Association,  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  in  the  news* 
papers,  and  is  nmch  dwelt  upon  by 
the  Commission  on  the  employmei^ 
of  women.  Many  misconceptions 
have  thus  been  removed.  For  in- 
stance it  has  been  usual  to  contrast 
the  position  of  the  fiirm  labourer 
with  that  of  carpenters,  masons  and 
other  mechanics  in  towns.  The 
comparison  is  unfavourable,  but  it 
is  also  unfair.  These  mechanics 
receive  decidedly  higher  wages,  bat 
they  do  so,  not  only  in  towns  but 
in  every  village  in  tiie  country,  and 
for  an  obvious  reason :  they  practise 
a  trade,  to  learn  which  requires 
great  skill  and  often  several  years 
of  servitude.  The  proper  persons 
with  whom  the  fisurm  labonrer  should 
be  compared  are,  as  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  rightly  points  out,  thje 
bricklayers'  labourers,  the  masons' 
labourers,  the  gardeners,  carters, 
butchers'  men,  policemen,  railway- 
labourers,  and  cotton  openUives.  As 
compared  with  these,  provided  he 
be  aole-bodied  and  a  good  workman^ 
he  will  not  be  fonnd  inferior  even 
in  his  pecnniary  position.  His 
wages  are  indeed  nominally  lower. 
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bat  for  this  disadvantage,  be  bas  an 
eqniyalent  in  diminisbed  bonse  rent, 
and  generallj  also  in  a  garden  at- 
tached to  his  bouse,  wbicn  produces 
vegetables  for  wbicli  the  town  opera- 
tive has  to  pay  dearly. 

Further,  if  the  mml  labourer  in 
respect  of  wages  stands  on  a  par 
witii  the  town  labourer,  in  the 
healthiness  of  his  abode  and  occu- 
pation he  has  a  decided  advantage. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  live  in  the  large 
towns.  In  the  period  between  1 8  5 1 
to  1 86 1  the  average  annual  dif- 
ference in  the  death-rates  of  the 
town  and  country  districts  amounted 
to  4*67  per  1,000.  That  is,  had  the 
lot  of  those  who  inhabited  the  large 
towns  of  England  been  cast  in  a 
rural  district,  nearly  5  persons  in 
every  1,000  who  died  in  each  year 
vvonld  have  survived.  In  other 
words,  on  the  10,000,000  persons 
living  in  the  large  towns  the  excess 
of  deaths  amounted  annually  to  the 
large  number  of  46,700 ;  or  in  the 
ten  years  from  1851  to  1861  to 
467,000  persons. 

But  even  thQ3e  figures  give  too 
favourable  an  idea  of  the  health  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  towns.  The 
death-rate  of  a  large  town  is  of 
course  the  death-rate  of  its  entire 
population,  and  tbis  population 
consists  not  only  of  the  operatives 
and  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  wealthy, 
well-clad,  well-housed,  and  well-fed 
persons  whose  comparative  freedom 
from  sickness  considerably  brightens 
the  picture  of  the  whole.  The 
consequence  is,  attention  is  dis- 
tracted from  the  hideous  reality 
which  exists  in  the  more  crowded 
localities.  Take  London,  for  in- 
stance ;  it  contains  a  dense  central 
population  surrounded  by  open 
districts  which  are  as  salubrious  as 
any  part  of  England,  and  are  in- 
habited by  the  wealthy.  It  has  the 
repatation  of  being  the  healthiest 
city  in  the  world.  Its  mortality  is 
below  the  average  of  large  towns. 
Nevertheless  the  average  mortality 


of  the  parish  of  St.  George's  in  the 
East  is  above  27  per  1,000  or  2^  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  large  towns. 
Take  again  the  sub-district  of  St. 
Martin's,  Liverpool :  the  population 
of  which  increased  from  61,777  in 
1851  to  81,228  in  1861.  Not  only 
was  this  large  increase  due  entirely 
to  immigration^  but  the  excess  of 
deaths  over  births  amounted  in  the 
ten  years  to  1,631.  Or  take  again 
Dean8gate,M£uichester;  in  ten  years 
its  entire  population  decreased  by 
4,000,  the  rate  of  mortality  being  up* 
wards  of  3 1  per  i  ,000.  How  striking 
is  the  contrast  between  these  abodes 
of  death,  and  the  model  district  of 
the  Registrar-Gteneral,  Glendale  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  the  ave- 
rage annual  mortality  for  the  ten 
years  1851  to  i860  was  no  more 
than  15  per  i,ooo,  or  only  half  of 
that  in  St.  Martin's,  Liverpool,  or 
Deansgate,  Manchester.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  this  high  death-rate  of 
town  populations  arises  chiefly  from 
the  deaths  of  infants  and  children 
under  five  years  old ;  and  therefore 
need  not  deter  youths  and  adults 
from  emigrating  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts  into  the  great 
towns.  But  there  can  be  no  more 
sensitive  test  of  the  general  health 
of  the  population  than  the  infimt 
mortality.  These  numerous  in&nt 
deaths  tell  of  previous  sickness 
which  is  at  once  a  source  of  anxieiy 
to  the  home  and  a  heavy  tax  on  its 
resources:  they  tell  also  of  unhealthy 
and  comfortiesB  homes,  and  of  the 
enfeebled  constitution  of  the  parents.. 
Above  all  they  tell  of  the  narrow 
escape  which  those  who  survive 
have  fr^m  the  untimely  fate  of  those 
who  die.  This  is  no  fanciful  picture^ 
Dr.  Simpson,  in  his  inaugural 
address  deHvered  at  the  opening  of 
the  winter  session  of  the  Medical 
School  atManchester,  after  enume- 
rating the  causes  of  sickness  and 
death  in  Manchester,  says  : 

When  you  become  acquainted  with  these- 
you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  unhappy 
little  ones  brought  in  such  numbers  to 
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out-patienta*  rooms  of  our  hospitals,  bom 
but  a  few  years  or  eren  a  few  months,  but 
with  the  weaiy  anxious  look  and  the  worn 
features  of  a  sad  old  age,  and  for  whom 
your  only  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
faint  flicker  of  their  lives  will  soon  be  ex- 
tingnished.  You  will  understand  how  it 
is  that  our  streets  are  crowded  with  such 
stunted  pallid  creatures  of  humanity,  and 
you  will  know  that  one  of  my  colleagues  in 
writing  so  earnestly  and  so  well  on  deteriora- 
tion of  race  was  not  giving  the  idle  dream 
of  the  tlieorist,  but  was  warning  his  countzy- 
men  of  a  danger  both  real  and  pressing. 

Not  indeed  tihat  in  respect  of 
lodging  the  agricnltnral  labourer  is 
mnch  better  off:  he  is  far  from  being 
in  a  proper  condition.  His  cottage 
shonld  provide  both  for  comfort 
and  decency:  it  should  have  annexed 
to  it  a  piece  of  ground  from  30  to 
40  perches  in  extent :  and  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
cottages  on  or  near  each  foirm  for 
all  the  labourers  required  for  it. 
These  requisites  are  often  wanting, 
and  the  chief  sanitary  advantage 
which  the  rural  labourer  has  in  his 
Hfe  over  the  town  operative  is  that 
once  out  of  his  house,  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  fresh  air,  instead  of  the 
narrow  street,  and  that  he  spends 
the  day  in  the  fields  under  the  open 
sky,  and  not  in  the  crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated  workshop,  or  in  un- 
healthy occupations. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  this 
much  needed  agricultural  reform — 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  heavy 
clay  lands  of  the  country?  In  the 
first  place,  the  legislature  should 
remove  all  legal  difficulties  and 
empower  tenants  for  life  of  entailed 
estates  to  grant  long  fi&rming  leases 
with  provisions  that  certain  sums 
should  within  a  fixed  time  be  ex- 
pended in  permanent  improvements. 
Public  opinion  should  call  upon  the 
landlords  of  this  great  country  to 
do  their  duty.  landlords  have  as 
good  a  right  to  their  broad  acres  as 
tiie  cotton  lord  to  his  magnificent 


mills  or  the  millionnaire  to  his  con- 
sols or  railway  shares.  But  like 
them  he  holds  his  property  subject 
to  the  moral  obligation  of  maMng 
the  most  of  it  not  for  himself  only 
but  for  the  public  good.  Owners 
of  poor  pasture  farms  in  heavy  clay 
soil  should  either  in  person  under- 
take the  task  of  bringing  them  into 
arable  cultivation:  or  if  they  feel 
themselves  unequal  or  disinclined 
to  the  enterprise,  then,  rather  than 
let  their  lauds  be  desolate,  they 
should  at  the  cost  of  some  political 
or  territorial  influence  part  with 
those  lands  by  sale  or  on  long  lease 
to  those  who  have  both  capital  and 
energy  for  the  work  of  reclaiming 
them  to  the  profit  of  the  commnnitj. 
This  also  is  the  best  chance  for  the 
agricultural  labourer.  A  demand 
would  rise  up  for  his  labour,  snch 
as  would  enable  him  to  secure  for 
himself  all  proper  conditions.  Eyeiy 
landlord  indeed  would  make  ihe 
comfort  of  his  labourers  one  of  his 
first  considerations,  if  only  he  were 
rational  enough  to  be  conscious  of 
his  obligations  to  them — ^nay  his 
dependence  upon  them.  Bat  of  all 
landlords  he  is  least  likely  to  be 
forgetful  of  these  obligations  who 
holding  clay  lands  either  in  fee  or 
for  a  long  lease  embarks  on  the 
ereat  work  of  converting  them 
from  pasture  into  arable.  He  more 
than  others  must  feel  that  without 
the  labourers'  aid  his  own  estate 
is  nearly  worthless.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  present  time.  The 
farmer  in  1 869  must  know  that  if 
he  wants  to  have  stout  active  la- 
bourers in  the  prime  of  life  at  work 
upon  his  lands  he  must  ofier  in 
wages  and  housing  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  them  to  remain,  else 
they  will  follow  in  the  tide  of 
emig^tion  which  aj3  we  have  seen 
is  now  settings  with  strong  current 
from  the  agricultural  to  ^e  manu- 
facturing districts. 
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ANCIENT  History,  it  has  been 
-well  said,  tends  continnally 
more  to  become  the  History,  not  of 
Facts,  bnt  of  Opinions  and  Senti- 
ments. What  actually  occnrred  at 
any  given  time  and  place,  what 
deeds  were  done,  what  words  were 
spoken,  what  were  the  characters  of 
the  actors  of  each  scene,  grows  ev^er 
more  doabtful  as  we  are  enabled  to 
check  one  narrative  by  another ;  or 
to  apply  to  the  antique  chronicle  the 
mles  by  which  we  determine  ihe 
value  of  modem  evidence.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  common  Belief 
of  contemporary  and  succeeding 
generations  concerning  those  doubt- 
ful things  said  and  done,  and  the 
feelings,  whether  of  admiration  or  of 
contempt,  wherewith  they  regarded 
the  actors  and  speakers,  are  matters 
reiy  plainly  revealed  to  us,  and  af- 
ford to  the  student  of  human  nature 
his  best  and  safest  materials. 

In  proportion  that  such  a  view  of 
the  proper  scope  of  ancient  history 
becomes  recognised,  and  books  are 
written  more  carefully  collating  and 
delicately  weighing  the  indices  of 
opinion  and  feeling,  and  expending 
less  time  in  disquisitions  over  irreco- 
verable details  of  facts,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  there  will  arise  for  us 
quite  a  new  aspect  of  the  old  world. 
We  shall  live  again — ^not  with  the 
few  who  acted  its  great  dramas  of 
war  and  conquest,  but  with  the  many 
who  looked  on  at  them  at  lesser  or 
farther  distance,  and  felt  their  hearts 
beat,  like  our  own,  with  triumph 
and  regret,  love  and  detestation. 
We  BhaU  learn,  not  what  Theseus 
and  Hegulus  did,  but  what  were 
the  types  of  character  which  the 
whole  Gh-eek  and  Koman  nations 
set  up  as  their  ideals.  We  shall 
acquire  a  true  knowledge,  not  of  the 
History  of  the  Six  Days  of  Creation 


or  of  the  Exodus,  but  of  what  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  their  kings 
believed  about  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  early  migrations  of 
their  race.  We  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  not  of  the  incidents 
of  that  wondrous  Story  over  which 
Strauss  and  his  critics  may  wrangle 
for  ever,  but  of  what  the  writer  of  each 
Gospel  and  each  Epistle,  the  men  of 
the  apostolic  age  and  the  men  of  the 
patristic  ages,  successively  thought 
and  felt  about  its  great  subject. 

To  this  newer  form  of  historical 
research,  the  contributions  which 
pour  in  on  all  sides,  regarding  the 
ancient  Creeds  of  the  world,  are  es- 
pecially valuable.  Already  the  dif- 
ference between  our  views  and  those 
which  even  well-informed  and  libe- 
ral men  entertained  twenty  years 
ago,  about  the  whole  subject  of  com- 
parative theology,  is  enormous ;  and 
as  the  various  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
are  put  together,  the  place  for  each 
new  acquisition  appears  easier  to 
find,  till  by  degrees  the  hope  of  a 
not  wholly  incomplete  *  Philosophy 
of  All  Beligions  *  comes  into  view. 
Nor  are  those  grander  and  more 
complete  systems  which  may  de- 
serve properly  to  be  classed  as 
Religions  alone  useful  for  such  a 
purpose.  Between  a  great  body, 
such  as  the  Christian  or  the  Brah- 
minical,  with  its  organised  Hier- 
archy, and  Canonical  Books,  and 
those  minor  beliefs  and  superstitions 
which  have  prevailed  in  less  formal 
shape  over  the  world,  there  are  many 
degrees  of  importance,  down  to  the 
fairy  tales  and  folk-lore  which  our 
fathers  banished  to  the  nursery,  but 
which  the  scholars  of  our  genera- 
tion find  nowise  unworthy  of  notice ; 
and  which  certainly  formed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  a  sort  of  secondary 
popular  reHgion  in  Europe.     Few 
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problems  are  more  cnrions  tlian  the 
rise  and  the  distribntioii  of  these 
mv&rtehrate  creeds  (if  we  may  so 
describe  them)  over  the  globe. 
The  short  and  easy  method  of  onr 
ifathers  which  derived  them  all  ont 
of  that  very  capacions  receptacle, 
Noah's  Ark,  will  hardly  serve  our 
tarn  better  now  than  in  the  case 
of  the  beasts  and  plants  of  South 
America  and  New  Zealand.  Per- 
ihaps,  as  our  zoologists  and  bota- 
nists have  discovert  that  in  geo- 
logy lies  the  key  to  their  secrets, 
and  that  the  distribution  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  is  everywhere  the 
monument  of  the  changes  of  land 
and  sea  in  far  off  epochs,  so  the 
myths  and  emblems  which  we  like- 
wise find  scattered  apparently  so 
-unaccountably,  may  Anally*  be  all 
aMiated  to  the  races  of  men  among 
whom  they  originally  sprung,  and 
who  as  aborigmes  or  conquerors 
Tiave  dwelt  in  the  localities  where 
iihey  flourish.  Ajs  Heraldry  has  been 
often  the  clue  to  Grenealogv,  so  may 
fables  and  forms  of  worship,  often 
of  the  lightest  or  the  rudest  kind, 
afford  hints  of  incalculable  value  in 
aiding  the  philologist  and  the  eth- 
nologist in  tracking  out  the  various 
branches  of  the  human  family  in 
their  wanderings  over  the  globe. 
How  it  is  that  during  all  their  jour- 
neyings  these  heirlooms  of  mncy 
never  seem  to  drop ;  how  they  endure 
through  successive  religious  con- 
versions and  reformations,  springing 
up  like  wild  flowers  after  the  plough 
has  turned  again  and  again  the 
ground  they  live  in, — is  a  marvel  of 
psychology.  We  cannot  explain  it; 
we  can  only  note  the  fact  that  while 
*  marble  may  moulder,  monuments 
decay,'  while  some  of  the  noblest 
works  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of 
libraries,  while  poems,  pictures, 
st  itues,  which  gold  could  not  pur- 
chase now,  have  disappeared  out  of 


the  treasure-house  of  humanily  for 
ever,  these  mere  idle  superstitions, 
these  playful  &iry  legends,  these 
gossamer  threads  of  i£ought,  float 
on  for  ever  in  the  very  ab  we 
breathe.  The  Jupiter  of  Phidias 
has  long  been  dust,  but  the  story  of 
Llewellyn's  dog  is  still  told  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Snowdon,  and  will  be 
told  while  the  Aryan  race  surnves 
upon  the  globe.* 

Obscure  forms  of  religion  and 
crude  superstitious  belie&  and  ob- 
servances have  in  them  both  the 
general  antiquarian  interests  of  this 
curious  order  of  wild-flower  myths, 
and  also  the  special  theological 
value  of  disclosing  to  us  the  fint 
feeble  stirrings  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent, the  half-blind  *  feeling  after 
God  if  haply  they  might  find  him,' 
of  yet  in&jit  nations,  conscious  of 
want  and  dependence,  and  dimly 
conscious  also  of  an  unseen  Power 
on  whom  they  depend.  The  instinct 
which  makes  the  tendril  of  the  viae 
creep  up  the  stem  of  the  oak,  and 
its  root  shoot  through  the  dark  soil 
towards  the  water, — even  so  blind 
and  unconscious  seem  these  first 
religious  impulses  of  man.  Among 
them,  therefore,  the  true  principles 
of  science  call  upon  us  to  look  for 
the  simple  elements  of  those  senti- 
ments whibh  have  long  since  become 
complex  and  conventional.  And  thej 
afford  us  more  than  such  a  field  for 
study ;  they  g^ve  us  by  their  mere 
existence  the  reassuring  proof  tiiat 
Keligion  is  not  a  matter  primarily 
of  ideas,  but  of  Sentiments ;  and  that 
Sentiments  are  permanent  in  human 
nature,  while  the  Ideas  in  which 
they  clothe  themselves,  the  feahions 
of  those  intellectual  garmentsr,  for 
ever  change.  The  first  shape 
which  each  sentiment  assumes  as  it 
passes  out  of  the  world  of  feeling 
into  the  world  of  thought — ^a  shape 
gross  in  the  lower  race,  the  Scythian, 
the  Negro,  the  Australian,  finer  and 


•>  See  the  wonderM  collection  of  these  tales  in  Baring-Gtould's  Cwrvous  Myths  of  the 
JMiddle  Ages, 
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more  delicate  in  the  higher,  the 
Greek,  the  Persian,  or  the  Jew, — 
that  Idea  is  by  degrees  worn  ont, 
to  be  replaced  by  another.  But  the 
ieeling  which  originated  it,  is  never 
lost.'  The  '  conservation  of  force  * 
liolds  as  true  of  human  Sentiment 
^18  of  any  physical  agent.  The 
sweeping  away  of  old  rehgious  Ideas 
^which  Comte  would  have  us  think 
equivalent  to  the  sweeping  away 
of  Religion),  is  in  fact  quite  an 
opposite  process.  It  is  the  periodi- 
cal clearance  of  a  mass  of  mental 
rubbish  which  has  become  a  burden 
and  a  stoppage,  and  the  opening 
of  fiee  space  for  new  development, 
not  of  ideas  absolutely  true,  yet  of 
ideas  relatively  nearer  to  truth  than 
ihose  which  preceded  them.  The 
cycles  of  religious  revolution,  the 
secular  outbursts  of  apparently  the 
most  desolating  Doubt,  are  but  the 
new  births  of  Religion.  The  eternal 
Serpent  casts  its  outgrown  scales 
and  renews  its  immoral  yoath. 

A  very  large  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  cruder  religions 
of  the  world,  these  stirrings  of  the 
religious  sentiment  among  the  infe- 
rior races  of  mankind,  has  been 
made  in  the  splendid  book  which 
we  now  purpose  to  review.  Mr. 
Per^osson  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Morchison  of  a  new  Siluria.  He 
has  traced  out  and  described  a 
buried  world,  underlying  all  the 
continents  of  the  present  globe. 
The  subject  is  almost  new  in  his 
hands.  The  share  which  the  wor- 
ship of  Serpents  and  Trees  has 
had  in  universal  primeval  history 
has  probably  attracted  the  passing 
thoughts  of  scarcely  a  dozen  living 
scholars;  and  certainly  the  vast 
extension  of  it,  which  our  author 
demonstrates,  is  altogether  a  firesh 
discovery.  We  tlimk  we  shall 
hardly  wrong  our  readers  if  we 
assert  that  even  such  as  have  taken 
interest  in  comparative  mythology 
will  find  these  researches  open  to 
them  a  flood  of  new  ideas.     For  the 


majorityof  us,  were  we  to  foUowQib- 
bon's  advice,  and  before  beginning 
to  read,  go  over  in  our  minds  during 
a  countiy  walk  all  that  we  have 
already  learned  touching  the  theme 
of  this  book,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  very  short  excursion  indeed  would 
su£&ce  for  our  purpose!  'There 
were  the  serpents  of  Eden  and  of 
Moses,  and  jQsculapius'  serpents; 
and  there  was  the  sect  of  Gnostics 
called  Ophites,  because  they  wor- 
shipped sefpents,  and  the  idols  of 
Yiahnu  have  generally  got  serpents 
twisted  about  them.  And  then  in 
the  Norse  mythology  there  were 
the  great  Mdgard  serpent  and 
Nidhogg,  who  sits  at  the  root  of 
YggdrasiL  Then  for  Tree- Worship 
there  was  the  same  Yggdrasil ;  the 
Tree  of  Life  and  Eoiowledge  in 
Eden,  Apollo's  Laurel  and  Minerva' 
Olive,  and  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  and 
the  "groves"  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  and  it  is  said  the  Druids 
worshipped  Hesus  under  the  form 
of  an  oak,  and  cut  the  mistletoe  at 
Yule-tide— a  practice  not  yet  ex- 
ploded in  England.'  That  is,  we 
venture  to  thmk,  not  a  very  unfair 
summary  of  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  nine  out  of  ten 
'  genend  readers '  about  the  matters 
on  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  given 
us  a  magnificent  quarto  volume 
cranmied  with  fSacts.  Wishing  that  ' 
some  hydraulic  press  could  be  in- 
vented to  enable  weak  reviewers  to 
condense  into  magazine  articles 
such  masses  of  learning,  we  shall 
do  our  best  to  present  the  more 
salient  facts  and  conclusions  of  a 
work  whose  costliness  necessarily 
limits  its  circulation,  and  of  which 
therefore  an  analysis  will  be  gene- 
rally more  desired  than  a  critique. 

Our  first  remark  must  be  that 
the  way  in  which  the  book  is  com- 
piled is  itself  unusual.  Such  works 
mostly  seem  to  have  their  origin  in 
a  theory  of  some  sort  which  has 
occurred  to  a  philosopher  in  his 
study,  *  constructed  out  of  his  own 
conscioasness,'  Anxious  to  bring  it 
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forth  to  tbe  world,  he  makes  a  nest 
for  it  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
sticks  and  straws,  collected  wherever 
he  can  find  them  suitable  to  his  pnr- 
pose ;  and  then  sits  down  and  broods 
over  it  till  it  comes  out  full  fledged 
in  a  goodly  octavo.  The  present 
tome  has  apparently  taken  shape 
in  quite  a  different  manner.  Mr. 
Fergusson  having  found  a  quan- 
tity of  sculptures  bearing  traces  of 
a  most  curious  extinct  religion,  first 
set  about  studying  them  accurately, 
drawing  from  them  all  legitimate 
inferences,  and  illustrating  them  by 
all  known  parallels  attainable  in 
history  and  archseology;  all  very 
much  as  a  geologist  who  finds  the 
track  of  a  foot  in  the  sandstone,  by 
degrees  obtains  a  pretty  distinct 
idea  of  the  long  lost  beast  who  left 
it  there  uncounted  ages  ago.  As 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  had  the  pre- 
tension to  start  with  the  statement 
of  any  large  generalisation,  the 
reader — and  more  especially  the  re- 
viewer— misses  that  easy  synthesis 
which  at  once  saves  him  the  labour 
of  careful  perusal  and  enables  him 
to  assert,  with  dogmatism  equal  to 
that  of  the  author,  that  he  does,  or 
does  not,  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  student  of 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  to  do  but 
to  read  the  book  all  through  care- 
fully ;  and  when  he  has  done  so,  and 
perceived  all  the  stores  of  rare  and 
recondite  learning  which  are  brought 
together  in  its  construction,  he  will 
probably  be  more  inclined  to  admire 
the  author's  modest  way  of  putting 
forth  the  few  hypotheses  he  ven- 
tures upon  than  to  presume  hastily 
to  contradict  him. 

The  two  idolatries  of  Trees  and 
of  Serpents,  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  always  allied  and  coexistent. 
Sometimes  the  worship  of  Trees  was 
most  prominent,  sometimes  that  of 
Serpents,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
one  altogether  dissevered  from  the 
other.  In  many  cases  the  religion 
was  a  well  defined  latria  of  living 


Serpents  kept  in  temples  erected 
for  them  ;  and  of  Trees  held  as  ob- 
jects of  direct  worship  and  laden 
with  gifts.  In  other  cases,  the  ser- 
pents and  trees  were  merely  hon- 
oured in  subsidiary  manner,  with 
a  sort  of  dulta,  while  higher  gods 
received  more  direct  and  formal 
worship. 

The  origin  of  both  Tree  and  Ser- 
pent Worship  Mr.  Fergusson  finds 
very  simply  in  the  natural  qualities 
of  both  objects.  We  are  not  called 
upon  by  him  either  to  identify  the 
e^mologies  of  Fire  and  Serpent;  or 
to  look  on  the  latter  as  the  types  of 
the  former  (a  mistake  no  student 
of  the  real  Fire  Worship  of  Zoro- 
aster would  be  likely  to  fall  into) ; 
nor  yet  does  he  ask  us  to  see  that 
the  Serpent  means  the  *  Sun  *  and  a 
Tree  the  'Moon,'  or  vice  versa;  or 

*  the  Heavens  '  or  the  *  Dawn,'  or 
any  other  astronomical  phenomenon 
whatever.  'With  all  their  poetrj 
and  all  their  usefulness,'  he  says, 
'  we  can  hardly  feel  astonished  that 
the  primitive  races  of  mankind 
should  have  considered  Trees  as 
the  choicest  gift  of  the  gods,  or 
believed  that  their  spirits  still  de- 
lighted to  dwell  among  the  branches 
or  spoke  oracles  through  the  rus- 
tling of  their  leaves.  Nor  is  the 
worship  of  the  Serpent  so  strange 
as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.' 
As   old   Sanchoniathon    remarked, 

*  The  serpent  alone  of  all  animak, 
without  legs  or  arms,  or  the  usual 
appliances  for  locomotion,  still  moves 
with  singular  celerity.  He  perio- 
dically casts  his  skin,  and  by  that 
process,  as  the  ancients  fabled,  re- 
news his  youth.  Thus,  too,  a  ser- 
pent can  exist  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  food  or  hunger.' 

Strangely  enough  to  our  appre- 
hension this  honour  of  the  serpent 
was  not  one  mainly  of  fear  but  of 
love: 

Although  fear  might  seem  to  acooont 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  worship,  on 
looking  closely  at  it,  we  are  struck  with 
phenomena  of  a  totdjy  different  character. 
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When  we  first  meet  Ser^nt  worship,  either 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  fi;rove8  of 
Epidanms,  or  in  the  Sarmatian  nuts,  the 
serpent  is  always  the  Agathodsemon,  the 
bringer  of  health  and  good  fortune.  He  is 
the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future 
events.  His  worship  may  have  originated 
in  fear,  but  long  before  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  it  had  passed  to  the 
opposite  extreme  among  its  votaries.  Any 
otU  that  ever  was  spoken  of  the  serpent 
came  from  those  who  were  outside  the 
pale,  and  were  trying  to  depreciate  what 
they  considered  as  an  accursed  superstition. 

May  we  not  add  that  the  idolatry 
of  Ti^B  and  Serpents,  like  other 
idolatries,  must  have  always  in- 
Yolved  some  vagne  conception  of  a 
beneficent  Spirit  represented  by, 
or,  at  most,  enshrined  in,  the  idol  ? 
Tbe  worship  of  reptiles  and  vege- 
tables (u  mch  can  never  have  retdly 
occnrred  among  mankind;  any 
more  than  the  worship  of  a  marble 
statne  of  Apollo  or  a  wooden  one  of 
the  Madonna  as  a  statue  and  no- 
thing more. 

The  races  of  men  among  whom 
Tree  and  Serpent  worship  prevailed 
were  not  at  any  time  either  the 
Aryans  or  Semites.  TheTouranians, 
nndonbtedly,  were  its  great  sup- 
porters ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Fer- 
gnsson  thinks  himself  justified  in 
arguing  backward  from  any  dis- 
tinct symptom  of  such  worship,  to 
the  existence,  in  the  same  age  and 
country,  of  a  considerable  Toura- 
nion  or,  at  all  events,  inferior  popu- 
lation underlying  the  Aryan  or 
Semitic  conquerors.  Thus  iJie  Ser- 
pent didia  of  the  Jews  he  attri- 
butes to  the  Canaanites  ;  and  that  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  Pelasgi,  whom  he 
considers  as  Touranians,  and  ima- 
gines to  have  survived  and  carried 
down  their  traditions  afber  the  re- 
turn to  Greece  of  the  descendants 
of  Hercules  (the  serpent-slayer,  i.e. 
conqueror  of  serpent- worshippers), 
even  to  the  latest  ages  of  Greek 
civilisation.  In  any  case  it  appears 
'  that  new  and  valuable  hints  for  the 
historian  and  ethnologist  will  here- 
after be  found  in  following  out  this 
'  trail  of  the  serpent '  in  the  litera- 


ture, the  coins,  and  the  sculptures 
of  the  ancient  world. 

A  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  Serpent  worship  is  its  appa- 
rently arbitrary  alliance  with  the 
practice  of  Human  Sacrifices.  Mr, 
Fergusson  considers  it  to  be  esta- 
blished that  wherever  human  sacri- 
fices existed  there  also  was  the 
Serpent  an  object  of  worship ;  and 
where  they  have  been  most  fre- 
quent and  terrible,  as  in  Mexico 
and  Dahomey,  there  also  has  ser- 
pent worship  been  the  typical  form 
of  the  popular  religion.  Neverthe- 
less, no  direct  connection  between 
the  two  things  is  traceable.  'No 
human  sacrifice  was  anywhere  made 
to  propitiate  the  serpent,  nor  was  it 
ever  pretended  that  any  human  vic- 
tim was  ever  devoured  by  the  snake- 
god.'  And,  though  the  sacrifices  are 
never  found  without  the  serpent 
worship,  the  serpent  worship  has 
often  largely  prevailed  without  the 
sacrifices. 

Before  commencing  the  descrip- 
tion of  Serpent  Worship  and  its 
monuments  in  India,  which  form 
the  great  substance  of  his  book, 
Mr.  Fergusson  takes  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  traces  left  by  the  same  cultus 
all  over  the  world.  The  amount  of 
learning  condensed  into  these  fifty 
quarto  pages  is  truly  admirable,  and 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give 
any  fiedr  r6sum6  of  it  in  still  smaller 
compass.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
endeavour  to  state  the  outlines  of 
his  conclusions. 

Dahomey  is  the  great  existing 
home  of  Serpent  worship,  where  it 
is  now  practised  with  more  com- 
pleteness than  anywhere  else,  and 
where  this  most  ancient  of  known 
human  creeds  may  very  probably 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
almost  unchanged.  And,  as  the  stu- 
dent of  the  new  science  of  Pre- 
historic Archaaology  goes  to  the 
savages  of  Polynesia  and  Gh*eenland 
to  understand  the  meaning  and  use 
of  the  stone  and  bronze  weapons 
he  finds  in  the  lacustrine  dwellings 
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of  Switzerland,  so  we  imagine  that 
the  student  of  the  pre-historic  re- 
Kgion  of  Serpent  worship,  will  do 
well  to  examine  in  Dahomey  its  yet 
surviving  barbarities.  The  chief 
Qod  of  the  national  triad  is  the 
Serpent,  the  second  the  Tree-Gk)d, 
and  the  third  the  Ocean.  *  The  first, 
called  Danh  ghwe^  is  esteemed  the 
Supreme  Bliss  and  (jeneral  €kK)d.' 
He  has  a  thousand  female  votaries, 
and  is  worshipped  with  all  the  splen- 
dour his  savage  people  can  afford. 
The  'customs'  of  I)ahomey  with 
their  sacrifices  of  500  or  600  vic- 
tims at  the  death  of  a  king,  or  of 
50  or  40  as  an  annual  slaughter  to 
the  honour  of  ancestors,  are  here  in 
that  unaccountable  connection  with 
a  worship  of  which  they  form  no 
part,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above. 

In  America,  there  is  a  whole 
world  of  archflBological  interest 
waiting  for  investigation.  The 
mounds  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  have 
been  declared  to  be  serpent  images 
1,000  feet  long.  The  ruined  tem- 
ples of  Mexico  and  the  brief  men- 
tion which  the  Spanish  historians 
deigned  to  give  of  the  diabolic  re- 
ligion of  their  enemies,  open  out 
a  most  curious  problem.  Was  Ser- 
pent worship  indigenous  in  the 
western  continent,  and  did  human 
nature  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
seem  to  reproduce  for  ever  the 
same  ideas?  Or,  does  the  legend 
of  Quetzal-coatl,  the  Feathered  Ser- 
pent  bom  of  a  Virgin,  the  Lycui^s 
and  Bacchus  of  Central  America, 
who  came  from  some  unknown  land 
like  Manco  Capac  of  Pern,  and  re- 
turned thither,  having  civilised 
Anahuac ;  does  this  story  point  to 
a  connection  in  lone  pcust  years 
between  America  and  tne  further 
India  where,  at  the  date  assigned 
to   Quetzal-coatl,  Serpent  worship 


was  in  its  "glory  ?  Mr.  Fergusaon 
seems  to  incline  to  the  last  sugges- 
tion, yet  candidly  admits  that  the 
fact  that  all  American  Serpent  wor- 
ship was  that  of  the  native  noxioTa  > 
Rattlesnake,  argues  against  the  In- 
dian hypothesis. 

Eetuming  to  the  old  world,  where 
Mr.  Fergusson  begins  his  survey, 
we  find  Egypt  with  only  a  *firaic- 
tional  part '  of  its  great  theology 
occupied  by  either  trees  or  serpents.* 

In  Greece^  as  already  remarked, 
the  frequent  traces  of  both  wor- 
ships, very  loosely  connected  with    ^ 
the  Olympian  mythology,  forces  tis 
to  suppose  that  we  have  here  an  in- 
stance  of  the  religions  of  two  dis- 
tinct races  intermmgled ;  the  lower    . 
cropping  up  through  the  higher  lib 
weeds  in  a  cornfield.     Not  to  dwell 
on  the  numerous  earlier  myths  re- 
guxiing  Serpents,  the  Pythons  and 
Hydras,  Echidna  and  the  Dragon 
of  the   Garden  of  the  Hesperides 
(the  Greek  counterpart  to  the  He- 
brew Serpent  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
Eden),   there    appear   actually  m 
historic  times  the  Serpent  kept  in 
the     Erechtheum,    whose     escape 
warned  the  Athenians  to  fly  firom 
the  Persians ;  and  the  serpents  of 
^sculapius  at  Epidaurus,    which 
the  Boman  Senate  sent  an  embas^ 
to  obtain.     The  latter  incident  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  astonishing    j 
in  history — ^in  that  future  History 
of  Opinion  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  facts  are  stated  by  Livy  (x.  47), 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  8,  2),  and  An- 
relius  Victor   (xxii.  i);  and  Ovid 
devotes  a  long  poem  (Met.  xv.  5)  to 
their  embellishment.     A  Plague,  it 
seems,  ravaged  Home,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  city  462 — ^more  than  a 
century,  be  it  remembered,  after 
Socrates,     two    generations    after 
Plato  —  a    living     Serpent     was 
solemnly  fetched  from   Greece  to 


^  A  learned  friend  has  favoured  me  with  some  notes  tending  to  show  thatMr.Feisa»- 
son,  in  this  short  chapter,  has  not  done  justice  to  the  extent  of  Serpent  worship  and  Ser- 
pent honour  in  Egypt.  He  seems,  especially,  to  have  overlooked  the  importance  of  the 
myths  relating  to  Apoph  or  Typhon  the  Evil  Serpent,  a  personage  whose  history  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  explore.  Digitized  by  LiOOg  Ic 
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Italy,  and  received  with  divine 
Iiononrs  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
hy  the  Senate  and  People  of  Borne ! 
Of  course,  on  the  advent  of  the 
sacred  reptile  Hhe  plague  was 
stayed ;'  and  uEsculapius  received  in 
Italy  the  thanksgivings  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
were  offered  on  a  strangely  similar 
occasion  in  the  Arabian  Desert  to 
Jehovah.  From  this  time  a  Serpent, 
portrayed  in  a  conventional  atti- 
tude, was  in  the  Roman  world  the 
recognised  type  of  a  sacred  place ; 
and  the  Epidaurian  serpents,  as 
Pausanias  tells,  held  their  place 
among  the  gods  of  Greece  till  long 
after  the  age  of  Christ. 

Nor  did  the  twin-idolatry  of 
Trees  fail  to  find  its  place  in  the 
hospitable  pantheon  of  Greece. 
When  Minerva  contended  with 
Neptune  for  the  patronage  of  Athens 
(an  event  which  Phi<fias  did  not 
disdain  to  commemorate  in  the  mag- 
nificent western  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  now  in  the  British 
Museum)  she  created  the  Olive  Tree 
tomatohNeptune's  gift  of  the  Horse,  ^ 
and  planted  this  her  Tree  of  EInow-  * 
ledge  on  the  Acropolis,  committing 
it  to  the  care  of  the  Serpent-god, 
!Erichthonius.  The  Erechtheum, 
-whose  ruins  still  form  the  love- 
liest Ionic  temple  in  the  world, 
was  built  over  the  spot ;  th^  Olive 
standing,  as  Fergusson  believes,  in 
the  beautiful  portion  of  the  Pan- 
droseum  supported  by  the  Carya- 
tids, an  hypothesis  fairly  account- 
ing for  its  hitherto  inexplicable 
form.  Beneath,  in  a  cell,  adjoining 
the  well  of  Neptune,  lived  the  Ser- 
pent, whose  actual  reptiHan  exist- 
ence seems  proved  by  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.  41) 
that  when  the  Persians  approached 
Athens,  the  Serpent  was  announced 
to  have  reined  its  food  and  fled ; 
whereupon  the  people  at  length 
quitted  their  city  in  despair,  as 
warned  by  their  tutelary  deity. 

The  Oak  or  rather  grove  of  oaks 
at  Dodona  was  always  attributed 


by  tradition  to  the  planting  of  Pe- 
lasgi,  and  existed  till  the  time  of 
Constantino ;  a  period  of  at  least  two 
thousand  years.  The  oracle  which 
spoke  therein  was  said  to  como 
from  the  sacred  pigeons  rustling 
among  the  leaves,  and  from  bella 
with  which  the  branches  were 
hung.  No  temple  existed  there; 
the  grove  itself  was  the  sacred  place»^ 
Again,  the  laurel  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi was  as  sacred  as  the  oak  of 
bodona.  Under  its  shade  the  Py- 
thon took  refuge  ;  one  combination 
more  of  Tree  and  Serpent. 

In  ancient  Italy  the  Etruscan 
relics  preserve  no  memorial  of  the 
kind  we  are  seeking.  But  at  La- 
nuvium,  sixteen  miles  from  Bome^ 
was  a  dark  grove  sacred  to  Juno ; 
and  near  it  the  abode  of  a  great- 
serpent,  the  oracle  of  female  chastiiy. 
In  later  ages  we  find  Persius 
speaking  of  the  custom  above-men- 
tioned of  painting  certain  conven- 
tional figures  of  serpents  on  walls, 
to  indicate  the  sanctity  of  the  spot 
— a  practice  of  which  there  are- 
several  examples  at  Herculaneum< 
and  Pompeii.  Most  surprising  of* 
all,  however,  are  the  legends  of 
Bomans  and  Greeks  bom  of  serpents. 
Scipio  Africanus  is  said  to  have^ 
believed  himself  the  son  of  a  snake ;: 
and  Augustus  allowed  it  to  be- 
understood  that  his  mother  Atia 
had  received  him  from  a  serpent. 
Alexander  the  Ghreat  before  he 
undertook  to  prove  himself  the  son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  supposed! 
(apparently  by  Philip  himself),  to^ 
be  the  son  of  a  serpent  who  actually 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  in  later 
years  to  save  the  Hfe  of  his  general 
Ptolemy.  To  find  such  fables^ 
gravely  told  by  writers  like  Plu- 
tarch and  Lucian,  and  even  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  without  any  ex- 
pression of  contempt,  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. We  ask  ourselves, 
can  there  be  any  legends  current 
amongst  us  which  wiU  seem  equally 
absuid  to  posterity  Fed  by  GoOglc 
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Passing  from  Borne  to  ber  bar- 
barian conqnerors  we  find  among 
tbe  Teutonic  tribes  no  traces  of 
Serpent  worship,  but  many  of  the 
worship  of  Trees.  The  last  relic  of 
this  old  creed  is  probably  the  SiocJc- 
am-Eisen,  the  Apprentice's  tree,  still 
standing  in  the  heart  of  Vienna. 
In  ancient  Sarmatia  and  modem 
Poland  both  Trees  and  Serpents 
were  worshipped  by  the  peasantry 
even  to  the  limits  of  the  present 
century. 

Scandinavia  offers  the  most  com- 
plete puzzle  to  mytholo^ts,  and  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  folly  of 
relying  on  mere  philological  analo- 
gies in  such  researches.  Were  Wo- 
den, or  Boden,  and  Buddha  the  same 
person?  Woden  came  from  the  East 
to  Europe  just  when  active  mission- 
aries were  spreading  Buddhism  on 
all  sides.  The  fourth  day  of  the 
week  is  Wednesday  in  the  West, 
and  Budhhar  in  the  East.  But  can 
we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
religions  were  therefore  identical  ? 
Fergusson  says:  'There  are  not, 
perhaps,  two  other  religions  in  the 
world  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  another,  nor  two  persons  so 
different  as  the  gentle  Sakya  Muni, 
who  left  a  kingdom  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  mankind,  and  Odin, 
"the  terrible  and  severe  GU>d,  the 
]Pather  of  slaughter."'  If  the  two  re- 
ligions came  anywhere  in  contact,  it 
was  at  their  base,  for  underlying  both 
was  a  strange  substratum  of  Tree 
and  Serpent  worship.  The  Yggdra- 
sil  Ash- tree,  in  the  Norse  mythology, 
with  one  of  its  roots  over  the  Well 
of  Knowledge,  and  with  the  Serpent 
Nidhog  gnawing  its  stem,  suggests 
obvious  analogies,  not  only  with 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  Serpent 
of  Eden,  but  with  the  Bo-Tree  of 
Buddha.  Olaus  Magnus  in  the  six- 
teenth century  speaks  of  serpents  as 
still  kept  as  household  gods  in 
Sweden:  a  circumstance  which, 
when  we  remember  the  insignificant 
nature  of  the  northern  reptile,  seems 
to  point  to  some  Southern  or  East- 
em  tradition  of  its  importance. 


In  Gaul,  as  in  Germany,  Tree 
worship  seems  to  have  prevailed; 
but  of  Serpent  worship  there  is  no 
trace,  save  one  childish  legend  re- 
ported by  Pliny  as  from  the  Druids. 

As  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Fergna- 
son's  views  wiU  probably  be  more 
contested,  than  those  he  has  given 
of  any  other  country.  Perhaps 
most  readers,  to  whom  the  notion 
of  a  connection  between  the  Druids 
and  Stonehenge  and  Serpent  Tror- 
ship  have  been  more  or  less  vaguely 
familiar,; will  be  startled  to  learn 
that  'there  are  only  two  very 
short  paragraphs  in  any  classical 
authors  which  mention  the  Dmids 
in  connection  with  Britain  —  not 
one  that  mentions  Serpent  wor- 
ship—-and  not  one  English  author 
prior  to  the  thirteenth  century  who 
names  either  the  one  or  the  other.' 
Our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  al- 
most wholly  derived  from  the  Welsh 
Triads  ;  and  even  in  them  the  word 
Druid  occurs  but  rarely.  The  re- 
lation of  Stonehenge  and  Avebniy 
to  either  Druidi^  or  Serpent 
Worship,  Mr.  Fergusson  treats  as 
wholly  imaginary.  The  bare  Wilt- 
shire downs  were  the  very  hist 
places  likely  for  the  grove-loving 
Celts  to  choose  for  their  temples, 
though  thev  might  (especially  if 
battle-fields)  choose  tiiem  for  the 
site  of  tombs. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  are 
many  megalithio  monuments,  seve- 
ral of  which  bear  sculptures  of  ser- 
pents, while  others,  apparently  of 
almost  equal  antiquity,  bear  the 
Christian  cross.  To  all  appearance 
these  serpent  monuments  mark  the 
furthest  wave  of  the  great  Woden- 
movement  which  spr^9id  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia. 

After  this  hasty  sweep  over 
Africa,  America  and  Europe,  which 
we  have  permitted  ourselves  to 
make  in  the  reverse  order  of  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fergusson;  after 
finding  Serpent  and  Tree  Worship 
alive  in  Didiomey,  and  leaving  its 
broad  and  unmistakable  traces  in 
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Central  America,  ancient  Greece, 
Borne,  Scandinavia,  Gertoany,  Ganl 
and  Britain;  we  turn  with  some 
comprehension  of  the  uniyersality  of 
these  marvelloos  delusions  to  the 
brief  hints  which  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures have  preserved  of  its  existence, 
even  among  the  people  who  had 
Isaiah  for  their  propnet,  and  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  for  their 
poet. 

The  Grarden  of  Eden,  bounded  on 
one  side  hj  the  Euphrates,  was 
doubtless  conceived  of  as  occupying 
a  position  in  Mesopotamia.  Here, 
in  the  earliest  record  of  Semitic 
thought,  we  find  the  two  insepar- 
able rehcs,  the  Tree  and  the  Ser- 
pent ;  a  Tree  of  Knowledge]  and  a 
Serpent  'more  subtle  than  any  beast 
of  the  field,' — doubtless  the  Hea 
or  Hoa,  the  Serpent  God,  the  third 
of  the  Babylonish  triad  of  gods. 
Very  ingenious  is  Mr.  Fergusson's 
idea  that  this  story,  and  the  curse 
of  the  serpent^  was  introduced  by 
the  monotheistic  author  of  the  frag* 
ment  of  Oenesis  in  which  it  is  found, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
hatred  of  the  early  Serpent  wor- 
ship, which  in  his  time  and  for 
ages  afterwards  was  doubtless  still 
flourishing.  Jehovah  cursed  the 
serpent,  and  '  put  enmity  between 
his  seed  (i.e.  his  worshippers)  and 
man  of  woman  born.'  May  we 
surmise  that  here  also  we  find  the 
traces  of  that  notion  so  prevalent, 
aocording  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  in  the 
border  land  of  prehistoric  times; 
that  the  later  race  alone  was  hummi^ 
the  seed  of  a  Mortal  Woman,  and  the 
elder  primeval  race,  with  its  ruder 
creed  and  weapons,  merely  impish, 
dwarf,  and  bestial  ? 

Next  to  the  Tree  of  Eden,  a  trace 
of  the  same  worship  may  be  found 
in  Abraham's  terebinth  at  Mamre  ; 
worshipped,  according  to  Eusebius, 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  still,  if  we  may  believe  tradi- 
tion, spreading  its  leafy  boughs 
laden  with  acorns  beside  the  vine- 
yards of  Eshkol. 

Again,  we  find  in  Exodus,  Jeho- 


vah speaking  to  Moses  in  the  Burn- 
ing Bush  (or  Tree) — a  Tree,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  hallowed  be- 
fore the  event.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, Moses's  Rod  was  turned  into 
a  Serpent;  a  wonder  afterwards 
repeated  by  bol^  Moses  and  Aaron ; 
and  imitated  by  the  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians then  and  ever  since,  by 
means  of  pressure  on  the  back  of 
the  serpent's  neck  productive  of 
temporary  catalepsy. 

But  the  most  suggestive  of  all 
the  stories  of  Serpent  dulia  is  that 
told  in  Numbers  xxi.  The  Israelites 
having  murmured  as  usual,  Hhe 
Lord  sent  fiery  serpents,  and  they 
bit  the  people.'  On  their  repentance 
Moses  is  directed  to  '  make  a  fiery 
serpent  and  set  it  on  a  pole '  (the 
caduceus  of  the  Healing  God), '  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one 
that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon 
it,  shall  Hve.'  The  worship  thus 
inaugurated  is  no  more  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  but  assuming 
the  received  chronology  to  be  any- 
thing near  the  truth,  it  actually 
survived  for  more  than  seven  cen- 
turies, and  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
*the  children  of  Israel  did  bum 
incense'  to  the  self-same  brazen 
Serpent,  preserved  actually  in  the 
very  Temple  (z  Kings  xviiL  4). 
The  reformer  king  at  the  same  time 
'cut  down  the  Groves,  and  brake 
in  pieces  the  Serpent,'  thus  com- 
bining in  common  ruin  the  two 
ever-parallel  idolatries.  But  no  re- 
ligion was  pure  enough  to  destroy 
altogether  the  marvellous  infatua- 
tion. Even  after  the  great  Chris- 
tian Beformation,  the  Serpent  wor- 
ship cropped  up  like  the  hydra  itself. 
The  Ophites  or  Serpentinian  Gnos- 
tics preferred,  as  Tertullian  tells  us, 
the  Serpent  to  Christ, '  inasmuch  as 
the  former  brought  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  into  the  world ! ' 
(Tertullian,  Be  Prcescript  Heretico^ 
rv/m^  cxlvii.) 

We  now  pass  to  Serpent  Worship 
in  ancient  Persiay   and    here    the 
theory  of  the  author  that  the  Aryan  > 
races  were  never,  and  the   Toura- 
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nian  races  always,  serpent  worsliip- 
pers,  meets  with  strong  confirma- 
tion. In  the  theology  of  Zoroaster, 
Dahaka,  or  Zohak,  was  an  evil  being 
created  by  Ahrimanes.  In  Persian 
mythology  he  is  a  king  who  reigned 
at  Babel  for  i,ooo  years,  having 
two  serpents  growing  between  his 
shoulders,  and  daily  devouring  men 
until  his  own  destruction  by  the 
*  Brilliant  Feridoun,*  the  servant  of 
Ormuzd.  Here  again,  the  religion 
of  the  pre- Aryan,  as  in  Genesis  that 
of  the  pre-Semitic  race,  is  repre- 
sented as  detestable  and  accursed. 

The  Tree  worship  of  ancient  Persia 
and  India  is  even  more  curious  than 
the  passing  spurn  of  Zoroastrianism 
at  Serpent  worship.  Both  Zend 
Avesta  and  Yedas  are  full  of  mys- 
terious allusions  to  the  H6m,  or 
Soma  tree,  and  its  sacramental 
juice.  In  modem  times  the  Brah- 
mans  have  taken  a  creeping  shrub, 
the  Asclepias^  to  be  the  Soma ;  and 
its  sacred  juice,  as  tasted  by  Haug, 
that  promne  German  has  unhesi- 
tatingly styled  *  a  nasty  drink.' 
But  Siere  is  reason  to  believe  with 
Windischmann,  that  the  original 
Homa  was  a  very  different  tree,  and 
identical  with  the  Tree  Gogard,  the 
Tree  which  enlightened  the  eyes. 
Suspicions  may  jIso,  we  think,  exist 
that  it  was  the  ^mpelus,  the  Vine 
of  Bacchus.  Mr.  Fergusson  else- 
where quotes  Maximinius  of  Tyre, 
to  say  that  Taxilus  showed  Alexan- 
der a  serpent  which  he  worshipped 
'  as  an  image  of  that  ^od  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Dionyfos.'  May  we 
add  the  suggestion  (from  the  auda- 
city of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  must  be 
exonerated),  that  the  Homa,  the 
Soma,  the  Gogard,  the  Ampelus  of 
Bacchus,  and  &e  Tooba  tree  of  Ma- 
homet, were  all  one  with  the  Vine 
of  Noah;  and  that  all  the  awM  and 
solemn  mysteries  connected  there- 
with may  be  summed  up  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  as — *  getting 
drunk?' 

Cash/mere  was  a  very  kingdom  of 
Serpents  and  their  worshippers ; 
Nagas^  as  the  Indians  call  them, 


namely,  human  beings  with  serpents 
growing  between  Qieir  shoulders. 
The  connection  between  the  early 
Buddhists  and  these  Serpentiniang 
of  Cashmere,  helps  our  author's 
further  theories  considerably;  but 
we  have  no  space  to  detaQ  the  par- 
ticulars. 

In  Gamibodiaj  in  the  Airther  India, 
Serpent  worship  reached  its  utmost 
splendour.  The  great  temple  of 
Nakhon- Vat,  wholly  devoted  to  this 
strange  cultus,  is  even  in  its  rains 
one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the 
world.  First  discovered  in  1858 
and  1 860  by  M.  Mouhot,  tiiey 
have  since  been  photographed  by 
Mr.  J.  Thomson,  and  euibit  archi- 
tecture of  the  utmost  splendour,  and 
of  a  style  curiously  resembling  the 
Roman  form  of  Doric.  Six  hun- 
dred feet  square  at  the  base,  the 
building  rises  in  the  centre  to  the 
height  of  1 80  feet,  *  while  every  part 
is  covered  with  carvings  in  stone, 
generally  beautiful  in  design  and 
always  admirably  adapted  to  their 
situation.'  Every  angle  of  the  roof^ 
every  cornice,  every  entablature, 
bears  the  seven-headed  serpent; 
and  instead  of  the  Ghi^ek  cella  with 
the  Statue  of  the  genvua  hd,  there 
are  courts  containing  tanks,  in 
which  (we  are  compelled  to  infer) 
the  living  Serpents  dwelt  and  were 
adored.  The  date  of  this  marvel- 
lous structure  must  be  somewhere 
about  the  tenth  centuiy  of  our  era; 
at  all  events  before  the  fourteenth, 
when  the  Siamese  conquered  Cam- 
bodia, the  cities  of  the  Serpent  wor- 
shippers were  deserted,  and  Bud- 
dhism was  established. 

In  Ohma  the  traces  of  Serpent 
worship  are  obscure ;  the  most  no- 
table being  the  popularity  of  iho 
emblem  of  a  monstrous  heraldic 
dragon ;  and  a  legend  of  two  heaven- 
sent serpents  who  attended  the  first 
ablutions  of  Confucius. 

Scattered  all  over  Oceanica  and 
Australia  are  instances  enough  to 
countenance  the  hjrpothesis  that  it 
was  by  way  of  the  iskmds  the  cultus 
penetrated  to  Central  America. 
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All  the  Cingalese  Baddhist  histo- 
ries discribe  Buddha  as  himself  con- 
verting the  Ni^as  of  Ceylon  \  but  in 
Mr.  Fergxusson's  opinion,  the  con- 
version was  far  from  complete. 
Tree  worship  has  been  even  more 
openly  adhered  to  than  that  of  Ser- 
pents. King  Asoka,  the  Gonstan- 
tine  of  Bnddhism,  B.C.  250,  sent  a 
branch  of  the  Bo-tree  to  the  king 
of  Annradhapura,  who  received  it 
with  the  utmost  honours  and  planted 
it  in  the  centre  of  his  capital.  The 
citj  is  now  a  desert  and  its  temples 
in  ruins ;  .but  the  Bo-tree  still 
flourishes,  and  every  year  thousands 
of  pilgrims  repair  to  it  to  o£Eer  up 
prayers  which  are  *more  likely  to 
be  answered  if  uttered  in  its  pre- 
sence.' 

Beaching  Jndm  at  last,  the  sphere 
of  his  principal  discoveries,  Mr. 
Fergnsson  attempts  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  very  difficult  ethnology 
and  religious  history  of  the  penin- 
sula. &to  this  maze  we  cannot 
spare  space  to  follow  him.  His 
leading  idea  here,  as  throughout 
the  book,  is  that  Serpent  worship 
is  always  the  cropping  up  of  the 
superstition  of  an  underlying  Tou- 
ranian  race,  and  that  to  neimer  of 
the  great  Aryan  immigrations — 
called  the  Solar  and  the  Lunar  races 
— ^was  it  due.  The  Aiyan  Buddha, 
however,  by  falling  back  on  other 
Touranian  ideas  caused  its  great 
revival,  and  the  Serpent-emblazoned 
Topes  of  Sanchi  and  Amravati  are 
the  existing  monuments  of  the  facts. 
With  the  disappearance  of  Bud- 
dhism from  Hindostan  and  the  rise 
of  modem  Brahminism  under  the 
leadership  of  Sankara  Acharya  about 
the  begining  of  the  ninth  century 
A.D.  the  erection  of  such  buildings 
ceased;  but  not  on  that  account 
has  the  worship  of  either  living  or 
sculptured  serpents  died  out  of  India. 
To  the  description  of  these  two 
great  Topes,  and  the  magnificent 
collection  of  photographs  and  litho- 
graphs of  their  sculptures,  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Fei^usson's  book  is 
devoted.    As  the  descriptions  are, 


of  course,  not  intelligible  without 
the  plates,  we  can  only  offer  a  gene- 
ral account  of  these  very  remark- 
able ruins. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
must  allow  ourselves  to  give  utter- 
ance to  an  expression  of  surprise  at 
Mr.  Fergusson's  doctrine,  repeated 
here  from  his  Architecture,  that  the 
Aryan  race  were  never  builders, 
because  *  they  always  had  too  firm 
a  conviction  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  consequently  of  the 
existence  of  a  future  state,  ever  to 
care  much  for  a  brick  or  stone  im- 
mortality in  this  world,  and  no  mate- 
rial art  satisfied  the  cravings  of  their 
intellectual  powers.*  (p.  78.)  It 
may  be  a  fact  that  the  Aryan  races 
were  not  architects.  We  cannot 
presume  to  argue  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  -s^ist  erudition  on  the 
subject ;  albeit  to  admit  the  Aryan 
origin  of  the  peoples  who  built  the 
temples  of  Athens  and  the  churches 
of  Rome,  York,  and  Strasbourg, 
and  yet  maintain  that  the  genius  of 
architecture  is  foreign  to  their  blood, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  startling  para- 
dox. But  whatever  Mr.  Fergusson's 
fact  may  be,  the  reason  he  assigns 
for  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  our  criti- 
cism, and  against  this  reason  we 
cannot  but  vigorously  protest.  That 
a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life  would 
nullify  all  ambition  for  a  stone  im- 
mortality, is  surely  verv  improbable, 
in  the  first  place ;  and  m  the  second, 
the  example  of  the  Egyptians  seems 
to  prove  precisely  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. If  ever  there  were  a  race 
which  intensely  felt  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  truth,  '  that  the 
soul  of  a  man  never  dies,'  it  was 
that  same  race  which  so  desired  a 
stone  immortality,  that  it  loaded 
the  earth  with  Pyramids,  which  are 
hardly  so  much  works  of  architec- 
tural art,  as  mere  utterances  of  that 
longing.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  can  have  overlooked  this 
fact.  We  cannot  conjecture  how 
he  can  get  over  it.  r^^^^j^ 
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India,  between  the  towns  of  Bhilsa 
and  Bhopal,  and  those  of  Amravati 
on  the  ^stua,  are  of  an  age  imme- 
diatelj  preceding  and  following  the 
Christian  era.  Those  of  Sanchi  are 
the  most  ancient;  the  principal 
Tope,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  having  been  erected  by 
"Khig  Asoka,  al^ut  b.  c.  250.  Stone 
building  was  then  evidently  in  its 
infancy  in  India,  and  only  beginning 
to  replace  wood,  whose  forms  of 
construction  it  is  made  to  imitate. 
AH  the  details,  and  especially  the 
forms  of  the  very  singular  surround- 
ing stone  rails  and  their  gateways, 
are,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  says,  *  very 
good  carpentry,  but  very  poor  ma- 
sonry.' Three  forms  pervade  all 
the  monuments  of  both  Sanchi 
and  Amravati: — i.  Topes  or  Stii- 
pas,  mound-like  buildings  erected 
for  the  preservation  of  relics;  2. 
Chaityas,  which,  both  in  form  and 
purpose,  resembled  early  Christian 
churches;  3.  Yiharas,  residences  of 
priests  and  monks  attached  to  the 
Topes  and  Chaityas.  The  Topes  at 
Sanchi  form  part  of  a  great  group 
of  such  monuments,  extending  over 
a  district  of  seventeen  miles,  and 
numbering  forty  or  fifty  tumuli 
The  great  Tope  consists  of  an  enor- 
mous mound,  built  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  a  basement  121  feet 
in  diameter,  and  14  feet  high.  On 
the  top  of  this  a  terrace  or  proces- 
sion path  5  feet  6  inches  vnde. 
Withm  this  rises  the  dome,  a  trun- 
cated hemisphere  39  feet  high,  ori- 
ginally coated  with  chunam.  On  the 
top  of  the  dome,  is  a  level  platform 
measuring  34  feet  across.  Within 
this  was  a  square  Tee  or  relic  box, 
of  sixteen  square  pillars  vnth  rails, 
and,  over  all,  a  circular  support  for 
the  umbrella  which  always  crowned 
these  monuments.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  building 
is  the  rail,  which  surrounds  it  at 
the  distance  of  9  feet  6  inches  from 
the  base,  and  consists  of  100  pil- 
lars 1 1  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the 
gigantic  gateways.  These  gateways 
are  covered  with  the  richest  and 


most  fantastic  sculptures  both  in  the 
round  and  in  bas-relief.  About  one 
half  of  their  sculptures  represent 
the  worship  of  Trees  or  of  Dago- 
bas  (reHc  shrines),  others  represent 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  and 
others  again,  ordinary  events,  feast- 
ing, concerts,  and  so  on.  The  merit 
of  these  sculptures,  Mr.  Fereosson 
considers  as  '  superior  to  uiat  of 
Egypt,  but  inferior  to  the  art  as 
practised  in  Greece.'  They  are  'ex- 
tremely different  to  the  usual  sculp- 
tures brought  home  from  India. 
Neither  at  Sanchi  nor  at  Amravati 
are  there  any  of  those  many-armed 
or  many -headed  divinities,  who 
form  the  staple  of  the  modem 
Hindoo  Pantheon.  There  are  none 
of  those  monstrous  combinations  of 
men  with  the  heads  of  elephants, 
or  Uons,  or  boars.  All  the  men  and 
women  are  represented  as  acting  as 
men  and  women  have  acted  in  all 
time.'  The  sculptures  at  Sanchi 
are  the  more  rude  and  vigoroos. 
Those  at  Amravati  are  on  a  scale  of 
excellence,  'perhaps  nearer  to  tiie 
contemporary  art  of  the  Roman 
Empire  under  Constantine,  than  any 
other  that  could  be  named ,  or  of 
the  early  Italian  Renaissance.' 

Two  races  mav  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished as  depicted  in  the  scolp- 
tures.  First,  the  Hindus,  originaliy 
pure  Aryans,  though  of  mixed  bloM 
at  the  age  of  the  sculptures,  eW- 
dently  the  dominant  race.  The  men 
wear  the  dhoti  and  turban;  the 
women  are  covered  with  jewels,  but 
strangely  devoid  of  clothing.  This 
last  is  a  feature  so  remarkable  that 
as  the  same  is  commonly  elsewhere 
found,  Mr.  Fergusson  concludes  that 
before  the  Mahometan  conquest, 
nudity  in  India  conveyed  no  sense 
of  indecency.  The  second  race  wore 
kilts  and  cloaks,  and  (most  marked 
peculiarity)  are  represented  with 
beards,  which  the  Aryans  never 
wear.  The  women  wear  neat  and 
decent  dresses  and  no  ornaments. 
It  wotdd  appear  tiiat  these  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  country. 

Some  obscurity  exists  as  to  the 
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precise  meaning  of  the  Serpents 
introduced  into  these  sculptures. 
Are  the  Hindus  intended  to  honour 
them  ?  are  the  serpents  (nagas)  to 
honour  the  Hindus  P  But  no  doubt 
at  all  exists  about  the  reverence 
which  men  are  everywhere  repre- 
sented as  paying  to  Trees.  Plate 
XXV.  for  example  represents  the 
Bo-tree  of  Buddha  growing  out  of 
a  temple.  Devas  bear  offerings  to 
it  above  and  four  Hindus  stand  be- 
fore it,  below,  with  closed  hands  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  *  Taken 
altogether,*  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 
*the  Tree  is  the  most  important 
object  of  worship'  in  the  Sanchi 
Tope.  '  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  extreme  frequency  of 
the  illustrations  of  it.' 

The  Amravati  Topes  are  in  a  much 
more  ruinous  state  than  those  of 
Sanchi.  Fortunately  Sir  Walter  Elliot 
procured  a  quantity  of  sculptures 
from  them,  and  sent  them  to  Eng- 
land in  1 8  5 6.  These — discovered  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  1 867  in  the  coach- 
house of  Fife  House — are  a  perfect 
treasury  of  knowledge  of  ancient  In- 
dian religion  and  manners,  as  the 
beautiful  photographs  of  them  in  this 
volume  amply  testify.  The  great 
Tope  at  Amravati  was  of  enormous 
size.  Its  dimensions  as  recorded 
by  Colonel  Mackenzie  are  195  feet 
for  the  inside  diameter  of  the  otiter 
circle  and  165  feet  for  that  of  the 
inner.  On  the  first  of  these  mea- 
surements Mr.  Fergusson  appends 
the  following  note:  'By  a  curious 
coincidence  this  is  exactly  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  outer  circle  at 
Stonehenge.  The  outer  rail  in  the 
Indian  example  is  14  feet  high; 
that  at  Stonehenge  is  as  nearly  as 
can  now  be  measured  1 5ft.  6in.'  In 
Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion  the  two 
buildings  were  erected  much  about 
the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  viz.  that  of  cenotaphs  or 
relic-shrines.  Each  of  the  four  gate- 
ways at  Amravati  projected  about 
30  feet  beyond  the  outer  rail,  but 
they  are  all  so  much  ruined  that 
the  dimensions  cannot  be  exactly 


ascertained.  The  sculptures  brought 
away  proved  on  examination  to  be  of 
three  kinds :  i .  Large  and  coarse, 
belonging  to  the  central  building. 

2.  Carvings  so  delicate  as  to  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  ivory  than  to 
stone  belonging  to  the  inner  rail. 

3.  A  group  belonging  to  the  outer 
rail.  The  quantity  of  these  sculp- 
tures was  amazing.  The  central 
discs  of  the  pillars  alone  contained 
from  6,000  to  7,000  figures  : 

*  K  we  add  to  these  the  continuous  frieze 
above,  and  the  sculptures  above  and  below 
the  discs  on  the  pillars,  there  probably  were 
not  less  than  from  120  to  140  figures  for 
each  intercolamniation,  say  12,000  to  14,000 
in  all.  The  inner  rail  probably  contains 
even  a  greater  number  of  figures  than  this, 
but  they  are  90  small  as  more  to  resemble 
ivory  carving,  but  except  perhaps  the  great 
frieze  at  Nakhon  Vat  (in  Cambodia),  there 
is  not  even  in  India,  and  certainly  not  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  storied  page 
of  sculpture  equal  in  extent  to  what  this 
must  have  been  wheii  complete.  If  not 
quite,  it  must  in  all  probability  have  been 
nearly  perfect  less  than  a  century  ago.* 

The  subjects  of  these  sculptures 
are  of  course  very  various — animals, 
bulls,  elephants,  &c.  very  well  de- 
picted, feasts,  concerts  of  instru- 
ments, scenes  from  the  life  of  Bud- 
dha, and  so  on.  Most  prominent, 
as  well  as  most  interesting  as  touch- 
ing on  our  subject,  are  the  groups 
of  Tree  and  Serpent  worshippers 
everywhere  to  be  observed. 

At  Sanchi,  the  Serpent  worship 
had  been  in  the  background,  and 
the  Tree  worship  prominent.  At 
Amravati,  in  the  oldest  part,  the 
Tree  flourishes  as  usual,  but  in  the 
later  portion  the  Serpent  appears 
ten  or  twelve  times  as  the  principal 
object  of  worship ;  twice  he  shields 
the  head  of  Buddha,  and  forty  or 
fifty  times  he  appears  spreading  his 
protecting  hood  of  heads  over  Ra- 
jahs and  persons  of  importance. 

This  maybe  reckoned  the  culmina- 
tion of  Buddhistic  Serpent  worship 
in  India.  Four  centuries  later 
Brahminism  revived,  and  Buddhism 
was  banished  to  the  Further  India, 
Ceylon,  China,  and  Thibet.  But 
was  there  then  an  end  of  this  ever-- 
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reviving  hydra  of  idolatry?  Not 
at  all !  The  Serpent  still  plays  an 
important  part  in  that  half  of  Hin- 
du worship  which  is  addressed  to 
Yishnn,  and  appears  constantly  in 
his  images,  extending  its  hood  of 
heads  over  him,  or  twisted  ronnd 
his  throne.^  In  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Eergosson  has  published  in  his 
Appendix,  dated  in  January  of 
the  present  year  (1869),  Dr.  Bal- 
four says,  *  Snake  worship  is  gene- 
ral throughout  peninsular  India, 
both  of  the  sculptured  form  and  of 
the  living  creature.*  The  vitidity 
of  the  idolatry  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  vitality  of  the  idol.  The  Serpent 
is  always  '  scotched  but  not  killed.' 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  sum  up 
some  of  the  results  towards  which 
these  marshalled  facts  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson most  clearly  point.  In  the 
£rst  place,  we  find  uiat  a  certain  form 
of  worship  has  once  extended  over 
nearly  the  whole  known  world. 
We  fcad  that  it  lingered  long,  even 
amid  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation ; 
and  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the 
31  onotheism  of  the  Jews  so  late  as 
the  days  of  Hezekiah.  We  find 
that  it  cropped  up  through  Bud- 
dhism and  Braminism  as  it  had 
done  through  the  Norse  and  Grecian* 
mythologies,  and  that  it  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  religion  of  ancient 
America."  Finally,  we  find  that  it 
still  exists  in  all  its  horrid  gloiy 
among*  the  sanguinary  savages  of 
Dahomey;  and  dwells  yet  uncon- 
qBered  among  our  own  subjects  of 
Hindostafi.  Here  is  assuredly  food 
enough  for  reflection.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  a  religion 
without  a  Book  or  an  organised 
Church ;  a  religion  which  never 
had  a  Prophet  or  an  Apostle,  and 
which  offers,  consequently,  abso- 
lutely no  ground  on  which  to  exer- 


cise historical  criticism.  It  is  (as 
we  said  at  starting)  a  contribution 
to  the  History  of  Opinion  and  Sen- 
timent, an  amazing  contribution  to 
it ;  but  no  contribution  worth  nam- 
ing to  the  ordinary  History  of  &cts 
and  persons.  The  more  we  con- 
sider it  the  more  mysterious  it  ap- 
pears. That  a  creature  like,  the 
Serpent,  naturally  dreadful,  should 
come  to  be  imiversaUy  beloved,  tliat 
the  owner  of  the  poison-fiang  should 
be  constantly  identified  with  the  Re- 
storer of  Health ;  this  is  of  itself  & 
paradox.  Again,  the  ever  recorring 
connection  between  the  .Tree  and 
the  Serpent,  the  beautifiikl^db^ 
ficent  vegetable  and  the  noxK)iu  i 
reptile,  is  well  nigh  |nc<»mprelien- 
sible.  Future  thinkers',  pondering 
these  &ctB  xnay  see  light  thrdngh 
them,  and  be  enabled  to. gain: iiew 
and  valuable  insight  thereby  into 
human  nature's  strange  reoeases, 
For  the  present,  we  can  but  perceiTB 
that  a  fhBsh  demonstration  has  been 
given  of  the  Moral  Unity  of  our  race; 
and  of  the  progressive  character  of 
Beligion  from  a  lower  to  9,  higher 
stage  all  over  the  world.  L^^ 
we  have  a  new  proof  of  that  ni»i- 
versality  of  the  Religious  Senti- 
ment which  marks  it  as  an  original 
element  of  human  nature^  ne^  to 
disappear  whatever  changes  W^J 
come  over  its  manifestations.  Thpse , 
old  Aryans  whose  sculptured  forms ' 
we  behold  upon  the  ruined  mon»i 
of  Sanchi  with  their  clasped  ^4M 
prayinff  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  were  Wt 
the  fathers  after  the  flesh  and  after 
the  spirit  of  us  w;ho  -have^indei^ 
gained  many  truths,  in  advance  of 
them,  but  who  still  too  often  'lift 
lame  hands  of  faith  and  grap^  W 

And  gather  diist  and  dmff,  atfffcaSif 
To  what  we  feel  is  XiOzd  of  all,; 
Apd  faintly  trust  the  laigef  Bope^    ^ 

F,  P.  Oi.i 


^  Before  the  writer  at  this  moment  stands  a  brazen  idol  of  the  kind,  n6t-long-a?b 
brought  from  India.  At  the  base  is  the  tortoise  on  wliich  in  Hindu  cosmogony  stapdi 
the  elephant  on  which  rests  the  world.  From  the  back  of  the  tortoise  in  this  image  n'pfs 
a  tree ;  and  on  the  lotus  flower  which  crowns  the  tree  Vishnu — four-aimed-ril  .seat*!* 
Kound  the  stem  of  the  tree  a  serpent  i^  twisted.  \  ,    . 
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Book  I. — ^Mr.  Oliphant  Ascends  the  Throne. 


CHAPTER  VL 


SCHEMES. 


''T  HAVE  been  wondering,  Sir 
X  George,  who  that  dark  man  in 
armour  between  the  windows  there 
can  be.  Is  anything  known  of  him? 
it  is  a  very  striking  face.' 

'The  &ice  of  a  hard  hitter  at  any 
™te — h&^  ha,  ha !  Portrait  of  an 
Ancest6:if  of  oars,  Mrs.  Oliphant — 
.  Tiord  Highside,  the  first  Harry  in 
ihe  £unily :  we  were  attainted  after- 
wards and  lost  the  barony.  He 
fought  at  Poitiers  and  was  called 
Hxe  Griia  Baron,  but  I  never  heard 
TQUch  hann  of  him  except  his  roast- 
ing two  or  three  Jews  alive  and 
imprisoning  two  or  three  dozen  of 
our  serfs  till  they  died.  The  bones 
were  visible,  in  iie  dungeons  below 
Tis  till  about  a  hundred  years  since.* 

*  Dear  me,  it  is  veiy  dreadful  to 
think  of,*  said  Mrs.  Oliphant,  ele- 
^antlv  adjusting  her  scarf. 

*  An,  they  did  not  think  much  of 
^  trifle  like  that  in  the  good  old 
diays.  ril  warrant  he  oi3y  acted 
as  every  other  gentleman  acted 
den — he  would  not  have  been  a 
jl^hside,  ma'am,  if  he  had  not.' 

*  *  Well,  how  very  pleasant  it  is  to 
]ttre  siiph  interestmg  reminiscences 
^SSi  traditions  in  the  family !  I 
often,  think  of  all  things  in  life  it 
nau^t  be  the.  most  delightful,  to  he 
abis  to  look  back  on  a  long  h£6  of 

I  iltustrioEB  ancestors ;  it  is  *  happi- 

■  -/:^ess  that  falls  to  ao  few.     What 

^goetJi^  it  that  says  'I'd  rather  be 

tL'English  nobleman ' — ah,  I  forget 
e  w'ords,.  but  he  means  he  would 
^ther  be  a  nobleman  here  than  a 
£ing  anywhere  else.' 

•  .'  Quite  so,  quite  so  ;  just  what  I've 
often  said,.'  replied  Sir  George:  *I 
would  not  change  with  any  beggarly 
ioiiqigii'jprince   of  them  all.     I've 


kept  a  nice  bit  of  breast  here  ;  pray 
let  me  give  you  it,  Mrs.  Oliphant.' 

*  Thttfik  you.  And  who  is  that 
young  cavalier  above  the  mantel- 
piece ?  He  has  a  history,  too,  or  I 
am  mistaken  in  that  roguish  look  of 
his.' 

*You  certainly  do  hit  on  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  portraits 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way '(it 
never  entered  the  baronet's  head 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant  might  have  been 
reading  up  for  the  occasion) .  '  That 
was  Sir  fVancis,  the  handsomest  of 
our  family.  The  Merry  Monarch 
gave  him  with  his  own  hands  the 
silver  cup  you  see  yonder  on  the 
sideboard.  Andrews,  bring  Mrs 
Oliphant  some  champagne  in  King 
Charlie's  cup.'  This  was  the 
highest  honour  Sir  George  could 
confer,  and  marked  a  very  rapid 
progress  on  Mrs.  Oliphant's  part  in 
ids  good  graces. 

'I  did  not  intend  to  take  any 
more   wine,  but  I  really  must  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  drunk  out '  ^ 
of  such  an  invaluable  relic.     How 
beautiM  it  is !     The  ^gures  on  it 
seem  it  fco  be  nymphs  and  satyrs ;' 
which,  curiously  enough,  was  also 
the  conjecture  hazarded  about  them 
in  the  guide-book  to  the  district,  so 
that  the  author  was  probably  right. 
The  cup  however  was  judiciously 
applauded  by  Mrs.   Oliphant,   to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  baronet's 
stock-stories    about    his    ancestry, 
his    filberts,    his    apples    and   his^ 
cabbages;   for  none  of. these  were' 
ordinary    things — ^they    wej:^    the ' 
apples,  filberts,,  and  cabbages  of  a 
Highside,  and  had  pedigrees  as  long  ' 
as  that  of  the  family  itself. 

^  I  do  not'  see  many  portraits  of 
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ladies/  Mrs.  Oliphant  said  by  and 
by ;  *  but  I  suppose  members  of  a 
&mily  like  yours  have  always 
married  beautiful  heiresses  ?  By 
the  way,  I  heard  the  other  night 
that  Mr.  Highside  yonder  was  to 
be  married  before  long.' 

*  Harry  ! '  exclaimed  the  baronet 
in  astonishment,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
knew  by  his  tone  that  Harry  was 
still  unattached.  Her  white  lie  had 
answered  its  purpose. 

*It  was  only  village  gossip,  no 
doubt.  People  will  talk,  you  know, 
and  most  of  all,  as  is  natural,  about 
those  who  stand  highest.  You  are 
happy  in  having  such  a  son,  Sir 
George;  and  how  pleasant  and  lively 
he  is  to-night !  Kate  and  he  seem 
to  have  plenty  to  talk  about,  do 
they  not  ?  '  The  hint  was  of  the 
broadest,  but  then  Sir  George  re- 
quired broad  hints  or  he  would  not 
understand. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  scheming. 
She  had  set  her  heart  on  a  marriage 
between  Harry  and  her  step- 
daughter; but  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  that  the  proposal  should 
come  from  the  Highsides,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  proprieties  which 
she  reverenced  so  much,  she  would 
even  Uke  the  baronet  to  fancy  that 
the  notion  was  altogether  his  own. 
She  flattered  herself^  however,  that 
she  had  adroitly  set  his  thoughts  to 
work  on  the  matter ;  for  Sir  George 
went  off  immediately  afterwards 
into  a  state  of  solemn  reflection, 
from  which  he  scarcely  awoke  till 
the  ladies  rose. 

It  wa«  a  state  dinner  at  High- 
side  Castle  in  honour  of  the  Oli- 
phants,  and  there  were  many  other 
schemers  at  table — at  what  table  are 
there  not  ?  There  was  Fothergill 
keeping  his  own  end  of  it  alive 
with  jests  or  satire,  but  scheming 
all  the  time  how  he  could  secure 
a  long  chat  with  Kate  when  they 
went  into  the  drawing-room;  and 
sitting  next  to  him  there  was  Dora 
Mansfield,  not  perhaps  scheming, 
but  at  least  wishing,  ah  me!   she 


knew  not  what,  and  I  dare  not 
say ;  but  her  quiet  Madonna-like 
fece  was  turned  shily  but  admi- 
ringly towards  her  neighbour  during 
his  sallies,  for  she  luui  never  seen 
him  so  brilliant  before.  There  was 
Kate  opposite  from  pure  pity 
scheming  out  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion for  that  shame-&ced  Harry 
Highside  who  took  her  in  to  dinner 
but  had  scarcely  a  word  to  say; 
and  there  was  Harry  himself, 
fascinated  and  pleased  as  he  was, 
yet  altogether  out  of  his  element, 
and  contriving  various  plans  for 
getting  a  cigar  before  the  ladies 
were  gone;  while  even  the  honest 
parson  was  scheming  to  procure  a 
seat  in  one  of  the  Reinsber  carriages^ 
the  night  being  very  wet.  Above 
all,  there  was  Mr.  Oliphant  himself 
brooding  over  a  grand  scheme  of 
which  we  shall  hear  more  soon. 

When  Mrs.  Mansfield,  who  was 
filling  the  place  of  hostess,  had 
retired  with  the  other  ladies  to  the 
drawing-room,  Sir  George  rubbed 
his  hands  complacently,  and  settling 
himself  more  firmly  in  his  chair, 
called  for  another  bottle  of  the 
famous  Twenty  port.  *  He  did  not 
believe,  not  he,*  he  said,  'in  that 
new-fangled  plan  of  leaving  the 
table  directly  after  the  ladies ;  the 
Highsides  had  always  been  two- 
bottle  men,  and  so  would  he  be 
himself  as  long  as  he  lived ;'  and  his 
nose,  pleasantly  inclined  to  a  rubi- 
cund stoutness,  might  have  made 
a  stranger  credit  the  assertion ; 
his  friends  never  even  doubted  it. 
Harry  and  the  fox-hunting  squires 
who  were  present,  also  seemed  pre- 
paring for  livelier  chat  about  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  pretty  ankles,  or  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  was  not  too 
serious. 

They  were  soon  undeceived. 
Scarcely  had  the  fresh  bottle 
arrived  and  brought  fresh  vigour 
to  the  conversation,  scarcely  had 
the  baronet  raised  his  glass  to  wink 
at  it  with  one  eye  and  make  his 
usual    remark  ^n    the    occasion. 
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*  That's  a  good  glass  of  wine,  Tru- 
man,'— when  Mr.  ^  Oliphant,  who 
had  been  very  silent  hitherto,  sud- 
denly addressed  him  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  table  in  a  decided  voice 
that  put  a  stop  to  any  other  con- 
Tersation. 

*Sir  George,  I  wish  for  your 
advice,  if  you  please,  about  a  pro- 
ject which  has  cost  me  much  anxious 
thought  and  labour ;  and  I  trust 
that  these  gentlemen  also  will  be 
inclined  to  assist  me  when  they 
hear  my  plan.' 

*  Most  happy,  Oliphant,  I  am  sure 
— anything  in  my  power,'  replied 
the  baronet ;  while  *  Oh,  certainly,' 
rose  in  chorus  from  all  parts  of  the 
table.  Every  one  was  rapt  in  atten- 
tion—  Fothergill  hardly  able  to 
keep  his  countenance  at  the  magni- 
ficent way  in  which  Jabez  drew 
himself  up  for  his  exordium. 

*Well  then,  gentlemen  all,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Keinsber  is  far  from  satis&ctory. 
When  I  came  back  from  London 
after  my  long  absence,  I  expected 
to  find  my  native  village  inferior 
indeed  to  cities  in  refinement  and 
the  appliances  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion, but  at  any  rate  immeasurably 
superior  to  them  in  honesty,  in 
morality,  in  godliness.  I  had 
&ncied  that  in  this  little  nook,  so 
secluded  from  the  world  and  its 
folHes,  there  might  still  remain  an 
Arcadian  simplicity  which  would 
remind  one  of  the  golden  age  of 
yore.  How  was  I  deceiv.ed !  I 
found  the  village  absolutely  reek- 
ing with  drunkenness  and  debau- 
chery, its  four  pubhc-houses  full, 
its  one  church  empiy,  and  the 
whole  of  the  poorer  classes,  in- 
stead of  improving  their  minds, 
altogether  given  up  to  pernicious 
amusements  —  dancing,  card-play- 
ing, novel -reading  and  frivolity; 
irreverent  to  Gk>d,  for  they  neglect 
His  day,  and  equally  irreverent  to 
their  superiors  here,  such  as  your- 
self, Sir  George.'  • 

-TOU  LXXU. — ^KO.  CCCCLXXn. 


'  Confounded  poaching  lot  of  fel- 
lows there,  at  any  rate ;  wish*  you 
could  catch  some  of  them  and  just 
let  me  know,'  broke  in  one  of  the 
squires ;  but  Jabez  went  on. 

'  Shall  we  then  allow  this  deplor- 
able state  of  affairs  to  continue — 
we,  men  of  the  first  influence  and 
position  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
whose  duty  and  high  prerogative  it 
is  to  lead  these  poor  misguided 
people  to  better  things?  Surely 
not.  Let  us  inculcate  virtuous 
principles  into  them ;  it  is  a  know- 
ledge of  virtue  they  want.  O  Virtue, 
how  beautiful  art  thou!  how  far 
above  gold  or  rubies !  how  sought 
after  by  some !  how  despised  by 
others !  Yet  how  soon  under  thy 
glorious  influence  would  the  mists 
of  vice  and  ignorance  vanish  away 
like  a  dream  from  this  delightful 
spot!' 

*Good,  very  good,'  applauded 
Truman,  who  Hked  a  little  floweri- 
nesR  in  a  discourse. 

*And  so  well-timed  and  pre- 
pared ! '  whispered  Fothergill  to 
him. 

*I  say,  Fothergill,*  groanedHarry, 
in  an  undertone,  *  how  long  will  you 
keep  that  claret  at  your  elbow  P 
Don't  you  see  I'm  choking?  By 
Jove,  I  thought  we  should  have 
had  a  jolly  good  chat  now,  and 
here  we  are  in  for  an  hour's  sor- 
mon,  by  gad !  This  beats  Truman, 
this  does.'  As  for  Sir  George  and 
the  squires,  though  considerably 
astonished,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  leaning  back  sheepishly 
in  their  chairs  and  offering  double 
libations  to  their  own  capacious 
stomachs. 

*But,'  said  Fothergill,  aloud,  'but 
if  we. grant  your  premisses,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  that  Beinsber  is  very 
wicked,  what  is  your  remedy  ?' 

*  Co-operation,  sir.  Without  co- 
operation where  at  this  day  would 
be  the  world?  It  is  co-operation 
which  has  built  our  roads,  bridged 
our  rivers,  and  delved  our  mines. 
It  is  gigantic  co-operation  which 
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lias  spread  a  net-work  of  railways 
over  Britain,  which  has  flashed  the 
electric  lightning  into  every  village, 
"^hich  has  covered  the  ocean  with 
onr  sails.  We  can  co-operate  for 
the  paltry  purposes  of  trade,  art, 
or  civilisation — ^for  gold,  fame,  or 
power ;  shall  it  be  said  that  we  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  co-ope- 
rate to  secure  for  this  benighted 
village  that  which  is  worth  them 
all — ^that  virtue  which  should  be  the 
aim,  end,  and  perfection  of  ourlives  ? ' 

'Then,  in  other  words,'  said 
Fothergill,  'you  wish  us  to  form 
some  kind  of  society  for  making 
the  Reinsber  carles  better?  It  is 
a  truly  noble  idea,  and  I,  for  one, 
shall  be  delighted  to  give  you  my 
very  best  assistance,  if  indeed  you 
will  accept  such  poor  help : '  and  the 
young  hypocrite  looked  as  pious  as 
he  could,  for  Kate's  sake. 

*  I  shsJl  be  proud  of  your  help, 
Mr.  Fothergill,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  so  readily  tendering  it,'  re- 
plied the  other  with  his  sweetest 
smile,  and  Fothergill  felt  that  he 
had  risen  a  hundred  per  cent,  in 
the  old  man's  estimation  by  being 
the  first  to  see  the  merits  of  his 
project.  '  I  shall  expect  much  assis- 
tance fix)m  you  too,  Mr.  Highside — 
young,  active,  and  enterprising, 
what  might  you  not  do  ? ' 

He  had  turned  so  suddenly  on 
Harry  that  the  latter  blushed  like 
a  schoolgirl ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  had  been  furtively  getting  up  a 
whispered  conversation  with  his 
next  neighbour  on  the  merits  of 
the  Bradford  Giant  and  Southern 
Pippin,  who  were  to  have  their 
great  *  mill '  next  week. 

'  Oh  yes, — yes,  of  course,'  he  an- 
swered, ruefully  and  dubiously ;  *  I 
suppose  it'll  be  giving  tracts  and 
looking  up  the  old  women,  and  so 
on — oh,  yes.  I  don't  think  it  is  much 
in  my  fine — I'm  better  at  a  five- 
barred  gate,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know,  Mr.  Oliphant.  But,  if 
you  like,  I'll  try  my  best,  with 
^Fothergill  here.' 


*  And  no  one  can  do  more,'  replied 
Jabez,  graciously ;  '  but  perhaps  the 
toils  of  our  committee  may  not  be 
of  the  kind  or  quite  so  great  as 
you  suppose ;  Sir  Gfeorge,  I  trust  I 
may  count  on  you  ?' 

The  baronet  started  up'from  the 
slight  doze  into  which  he  was  ra- 
pidly falling:  'Hum — ^ha,  well, — ^I 
don't  quite  understand  the  thing  ;— 
but  if  it  is  an  affair  for  a  subscrip- 
tion, I  should  be  the  first  Highside, 
sir,  who  ever  declined  to  head  a 
public-spirited  thing.* 

'  It  is  not  money  I  wish  for,  Sir 
Gfeorge,  but  your  name,  your  in- 
fluence. I  will  proceed  to  explain 
the  duties  of  the  committee '  (here- 
upon Harry  cautiously  went  back 
to  the  squire).  '  They  must  be  men 
of  influence  who  would  be  able  to 
induce  persons  to  join  the  society, 
— to  direct  and  advise  the  members 
— and  to  overlook  their  conduct, 
these  members  being  of  courae 
entirely  of  the  poorer  classes.' 

'  Nor  would  I  confine  myself  sim- 
ply to  persuasion.  I  thii:^  we  are 
bound  for  such  a  noble  object  to 
make  use  of  every  means  in  onr 
power.  In  due  proportion  to  their 
advandement  in  virtue  and  religion, 
at  the  end  of  each  year  I  would 

fve  prizes,  not  of  value — ^for  virtue, 
hold,  should  be  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward — ^but  still  honourable 
badges  of  distinction,  which  the  re- 
cipients may  hand  down  with  law- 
ftu  pride  to  their  children's  children. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on 
whom  the  prizes  best  would  fall, 
what  plan  so  excellent  as  that  of 
giving  marks  for  every  virtuous  act 
which  the  member  has  performed 
throughout  the  year  ?  The  acts  of 
which  we  take  cognisance,  and  the 
number  of  marks  given  for  each, 
would  be  settled  by  the  committee; 
and  the  member  who  won  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  would 
have  the  head  prize  for  the  year.' 

'Admirable!'  exclaimed  Fother- 
gill. *Why,  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  gra^  competitive  exa- 
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minatioii  in  virtue  for  all  the  vil- 
lage ! '  Then  he  relieved  himself 
with  a  hearty  laugh,  as  if  at  his 
own  notion. 

*  If  you  like  to  put  the  thing  in 
that  way,  so  it  would,'  replied  Jabez, 
smiling  fsdntly  in  response ;  *  and  I 
do  not  see  why  the  competition 
which  discovers  merit  at  our  schools 
and  for  public  offices  should  not  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  morality. 
I  trust  that,  now  you  see  my  scheme 
in  its  details,  you  will  allow  me  to 
put  your  name  on  the  committee, 
Sir  Greorge.' 

*  Oh,  if  you  like :  but  I  am  an  old 
man ;  you  must  not  look  for  much 
help  friym  me,  you  know. — ^Have  any 
more  wine,  Oliphant?  Then,  per- 
haps, we  had  better  join  the  ladies.' 
The  baronet's  tone  was  lugu- 
brious, and  the  attraction  of  the 
sex  was  seldom  strong  enough  to 
draw  him  into  the  other  room  so 
early. 

'  One  moment,  please.  I  think, 
gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Fothei^ll,  Mr. 
Truman,  and  myself  would  be  com- 
petent to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
society.' 

*Hear,  hear!'  cried  the  rest, 
much  relieved  to  find  themselves 
left  out. 

*  But  what  name  do  you  propose 
to  give  the  society,  Mr.  Oliphant  ? ' 
asked  Fothergill. 

*  Why,  I  thought  the  best  would 
be  "  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Virtue.'" 

*Take  a  wrinkle  firom  a  society 
our  fiiend  Truman  has  heard  of:  for 
Promotion  read  Propagation  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  which  is  best.* 

•"The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Virtue  ?  "  Yes,  that  sounds 
better,'  said  Jabez,  balancing  the 
merits  of  the  two  names,  and 
choosing  the  longer :  *  I  am  obliged 
for  the  hint ;  it  is  the  better  name, 
and  we  will  adopt  it. ' 

Meanwhile,  the  fidr  ladies  of  our 
story  were  variously  employed — ^the 
squires'  wives  and  daughters  with 


gossip,  needlework,  or  engravings, 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  had  just 
shown  her  consummate  tact  towards 
her  superiors,  in  displaying  it  in 
another  way  to  her  inferiors  by 
making  herself  what  she  called  *  ge- 
nerally agreeable.'  Giving,  there- 
fore, with  a  well-bred  precision,  the^ 
same  time  to  each  of  her  acquain- 
tance, she  praised  the  knittiiiq^,  in- 
quired with  the  utmost  minuteness- 
after  all  the  children  at  home,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  that  were  dead, 
and  flattered  an  aged  spinster  amaz- 
ingly, by  trusting  her  husband  was 
well.  But  on  one  lady  she  thought 
it  proper  to  bestow  a  larger  share 
of  her  attention ;  for  she  told  good- 
natured  Mrs.  JlkDguisfield — lately  the 
owner — how  delighted  she  was  with 
Beinsber  Hall,  its  park,  and  the 
view  from  its  windows.  She  would 
be  very  glad,  she  said,  to  see  her 
there  often;  iiiey  had  got  everything^ 
very  nice  now, — she  was  afraid  to  say 
how  much  the  furniture  had  cost ; 
but  it  was  very  cruel  that  she  (Mrs. 
M.)  had  never  yet  called  on  them, 
and  had  only  sent  a  card ;  how  was 
it  ?  And  poor  Mrs.  Mansfield  was 
forced  .to  admit,  with  a  little  mois- 
ture about  the  eyes  (for  she  had 
only  one  sore  point,  but  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant had  touched  it)  that  since  her 
husband  was  compelled  to  sell  th& 
place,  just  before  his  death,  she  had 
not  had  the  heart  to  go  there;  an 
avowal  which  called  forth  all  the^ 
sympathy  of  the  other's  superior 
nature. 

But  as  they  passed  into  the  draw- 
ing-room,  Kjate  had  put  her  arm 
round  Dora  Mansfield's  waist,  and 
said,  *Now,  Dora,  I  am  going  ta 
have  a  good  chat  with  you  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  a  quiet  comer.  Here 
we  are.'  In  spite  of  their  different 
dispositions  and  fortunes,  the  two 
girls  were  already  warm  friends, 
and  saw  a  good  de^l  of  each  other. 

'Well,'  said  Miss  Oliphant,  as 
they  sat  down  on  a  SO&.  by  them- 
selves, '  if  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
your  Beinsber  dinners,  I  cannot  say^ 
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I  think  them  very  lively.  I  have 
paid  well  for  mine,  I  know.  Fancy 
sitting  between  Mr.  Carlton  and 
Mr.  Highside  for  two  hours,  and 
working  hard  at  talk  the  whole 
time!  I  shall  have  brain- fever  or 
something.' 

*  O  Kate,  I  hope  not,'  exclaimed 
Dora,  quite  deceived  by  the  other's 
tragic  tone. 

'  You  silly  little  puss,  you  always 
take  things  so  seriously,'  replied 
Kate,  laughing ;  *  I  am  only  in  fun, 
you  know.  But  how  I  did  rack 
my  brain  for  something  to  say  to 
that  stupid  young  man !  I  tried 
music,  and  "he  thought  he  had 
heard  of  a  fellow  called  Handel " — 
the  barbarian  !  Then,  did  he  sing  ? 
No ;  but  he  had  been  told  he  could 
if  he  tried, — and  I  fancy  he  would 
believe  anybody  who  told  him  he 
could  write  an  epic  poem,  or  make  a 
steam-engine,  or  anything.  Dancing, 
was  he  fond  of  that  ?  Well,  rather ; 
he  had  been  to  a  "grand  hop" 
not  long  before,  where  they  had 
"first-rate  grub  and  stieh  sherry- 
cobblers."  In  despair,  I  tamed  to 
more  sober  subjects,  expressed  in 
most  eloquent  terms  my  admiration 
of  flowers — paintings — the  beauty 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  it  was  all  of 
no  use ;  I  was  pumping  at  a  per- 
fectly dry  well.  He  listened  admi- 
rably, to  be  sure,  but  the  decanters 
on  the  table  did  that.  Had  he  read 
many  novels  P  Yes,  a  good  many. 
"Well,  here  was  a  gleam  of  light, 
but  it  turned  out  he  had  not  read 
any  I  like,  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
never  read,  and  never  shall,  what 
he  is  so  fond  of — French  things  of 
Sue's  or  somebody.  I  was  forced 
to  beat  a  retreat  again,  and  then  I 
fairly  asked  him  if  he  believed  in 
the  man  in  the  moon :  I  know  it 
was  wicked,  but  I  could  not  help  it ; 
he  is  so  simple.  At  last  I  carried 
him  off  to  the  stables,  and  put  him 
on  horseback,  and  then  he  soon  can- 
tered on  quite  out  of  my  reach.  I 
left  him  engaged  in  a  rat-hunt ;  poor 
ftUow,  I  hope  he  has  got  his  arm 


safely  out  of  the  hole,  for  he  was  np 
to  the  elbows  in  it  after  one  of  his 
terriers  when  I  escaped.' 

*  Mr.  Highside  never  has  much 
to  say ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  you.  did 
not  enjoy  the  dinner  more ;  I  thought 
it  livelier  than  usual.' 

*Ah,  but  then  you  were  sitting 
next  Fothergill,'  said  the  other  with 
an  arch  smile;  'how  well  he  did 
talk!' 

Dora's  lip  trembled  as  she  an- 
swered quickly,  *I  am  sure  Mr. 
Fothergill  talked  far  more  to  you 
than  me,  though  you  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table.' 

*  Dora,  Dora,  Dora ! '  Elate  whis- 
pered, *you  are  in  love;  yoa  are 
hopelessly  and  desperately  in  love- 
Do  you  think  I  did  not  see  ? ' 

'  Miss  Oliphant,  how  can  you  say 
so  ?'  expostulated  Dora,  raising  her 
eyes  to  her  friend's  face ;  and  there 
was  an  encounter,  front  to  front, 
for  a  moment,  of  two  of  the  love- 
liest pairs  of  eyes  in  Yorkshire — 
one,  very  moumfal,  the  other,  how 
laughing !  but  the  contest  was  soon 
over,  and  quiet  little  Dora  looked 
down  again,  vanquished. 

*  How  can  you  say  so  ?  '  she  re- 
peated ;  *  it  is  not  kind.  I  am  sure 
I  am  not.' 

'There  would  be  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  if  you  were  in  love: 
I  intend  to  fall  desperately  in  love 
myself  some  of  these  days ;  but  I  do 
not  think  much  of  Mr.  FothergilL 
To  be  able  to  talk  well  is  not  quite 
everything,  and  he  is  so  dread- 
fully cynicid.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  a  neart  at  all,  and  I  am  like 
Sydney  Smith;  I  do  like  a  little 
heart  sometimes.' 

*  Now  you  are  doing  him  in- 
justice. After  my  father — ^after  his 
misfortunes — ^and  death,  Mr.  Fo- 
thergill was  very,  very  kind  to  us, 
when  few  people  were.* 

'  And  who  durst  be  unkind 
to  you  ?  Tell  me  who  they  were, 
dear,'  said  Elate,  with  a  fiery  gleam 
in  her  eyes. 

*  Nay,  I  should4)e  doing  wrong  if 
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I  said  any  one  was  positively  un- 
kind; but  most  people  were  very 
cold  to  ns  afterwards,  and  some 
even  talked  at  ns  a  little.' 

*Whodidso?' 

'Well,  I  think  the  worst  were 
those  old  maids  at  Sfcainton — the 
three  saints  of  Stainton,  Mr.  Fother- 
gill  calls  them,'  and  Dora  langhed 
faintly.  '  But  then  we  cannot  ex- 
pect when  we  have  become  poor  to 
be  treated  qnite  as  we  were  treated 
before.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
only  did  what  they  thought  right.' 

*  The  three  saints  of  Stainton — 
just  let  me  come  across  them,  that  is 
all.' 

'  O  Kate,  surely,  surely  you  would 
not  refer  to  the  subject  be&re  them,' 
pleaded  the  other;  'I  would  not 
have  mentioned  them  for  the  world, 
if  I  had  thought  you  would  do  so. 
We  have  suffered  a  good  deal — a 
great  deal — and  I  assure  you  we 
^ould  like  best  of  all  to  be  quiet. 
And  they  have  such  bitter  tongues, 
I  do  hope  you  will  be  civil  to  them; 
they  will  be  dreadful  if  you  are  not.' 

Kate  laughed,  but  made  no  answer. 

*  So  we  could  not  help  liking  Mr. 
Fothergill  unless  we  were  very  un- 
grateful,' continued  Dora,  after  a 
pause ;  '  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  marry.  I  often  dream  about 
those  sisterhoods  which  they  are 
instituting  in  England.  I  should 
like  to  retire  quite  away  from  the 
world,  and  spend  my  life  in  doing 
good  and  trying  to  make  myself 
better.' 

'You  are  a  true  little  saint  al- 
ready,' answered  her  friend ;  *  and 
we  will  have  no  nunneries  for  you.' 

Soon  afterwards  the  gentlemen 
came  into  the  room,  and  there  were 
songs  and  music;  Fothergill  and 
Kate  joining  in  duets,  and  Dora 
listening  with  a  little  pan^  about 
the  heart  as  the  voices  blended 
sweetly  together.  But  before  the 
company  broke  up,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
found  an  opportunity  of  making 
another  move  in  her  own  game,  by 
seizing  on  Harry. 


*  I  have  scarcely  had  a  word  with 
jrou,  Mr.  Highside,'  she  said.  *  This 
IS  a  charming  old  castle  of  yours ; 
it  reminds  one  of  those  glorious 
feudal  tilts  and  tourneys  we  read 
of.' 

*  Hm,  certainly ;  jolly  old  chaps, 
no  doubt,'  answered  Harry,  at  a 
venture.  'But  the  castle  has  no 
conveniences  at  all :  my  smoking- 
room  is  the  dingiest  litue  hole  you 
ever  saw ;  and  the  billiard-room  is 
right  at  the  top  of  the  round  tower. 
When  it's  mine,  I'll  puU  the  whole 
place  down,  and  build  a  real  hand- 
some modem  hous^,  square  and  in 
something  like  tastcn— see  if  I  don't.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  sell  the  old 
portraits,  at  any  rate,  for  I  have 
been  admiring  them  all  dinner-time. 
Do  you  know  that  Kate  says  she 
thinks  you  are  very  like  that  young 
cavalier  over  the  mantel-piece  P  But 
I  cannot  quite  see  the  resemblance 
myself;  has  it  been  remarked  be- 
fore?' 

*  No,  really,  but  did  Miss  Oliphant 
think  so?'  cried  Harry;  *why,  it 
is  Sir  Francis,  and  they  call  him  the 
handsome  baronet.' 

'  Well,  and  if  they  do,  why  should 
not  a  Highside  now  be  as  good-look- 
ing as  a  Highside  then  ?'  Then  the 
carriages  were  announced,  Truman 
congratulating  himself  on  having 
secured  an  inside  seat ;  but  Fother- 
gill staid  to  have  a  cigar  with  Harry. 

*  D— n  it,  Fothergill,'  said  Mr. 
Highside,  as  he  threw  himself  into 
an  easy  chair  after  lighting  a  cigar 
and  ordering  some  punch,  'this 
society  of  Oliphant's  about  virtue 
may  be  a  devilish  good  thing  after 
all;  the  cads  about  here  want 
looking  after  and  taking  down  a 
bit,  don't  they?' 

Fothergill,  who  had  stretched 
himself  out  at  full  length  on  the 
sofa,  glanced  at  the  other  and 
laughed  sarcastically. 

*Yes,  Harry,'  he  replied,  'and 
you  and  I  shall  make  two  famous 
apostles,  shall  we  not  ?  I  can  make 
the  Reinsber  carles  wise  in  heresy ; 
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mid  you  will  be  able  to  teach  them, 
if  not  the  narrow  way,  at  least  the 
way  of  swearing  pretfy  broadly.' 

*  Jove,  Fothergill,  but  you  have 
me  there;  1*11  tell  you  what,  1*11 
bet  you  a  ten-pound  note  that  1*11 
swear  against  any  man  you  like  to 
bring,  for  ten  minutes  a  side,  and 
neither  of  us  to  use  the  same  words 
twice.     Come,  will  you  take  me  ? ' 

*Nay,  Harry,  vou  have  your 
gifts,'  growled  Fothergill;  *you 
are  matohless  there,  and  I  don*t 
think  I  could  find  anybody  except 
in  Billingsgate  even  to  challenge 
you.  Still  I  should  like  to  see  you 
handing  a  tract  to  Goody  Hawks- 
well,  or  feeding  Mother  Tennant 
with  barley-broth  and  receiving  the 
old  hag's  blessings  between  the 
^poonfrds.  But  I  say,  old  fellow, 
was  not  Oliphant  in  high  feather 
to-night  P  It  was  as  good  as  a  play 
io  see  your  father  and  him ;  *twas 
like  seeing  plump  and  rosy  little 
Bacchus  ("Bacchus,  Apollo  viro- 
rum,*'  the  god  of  wine,  you  know 
— you  must  remember  that,  man) 
bound  with  his  own  vine-branches, 
and  obliged  to  listen  to  a  long  dis- 
course from  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.' 

*  It  was  too  bad ;  now  don't  you 
ihink  so  ?  At  a  dinner  table  !  Hang 
it,  I  hope  the  governor  will  not 
■ask  him  again,  with  his  cursed 
preaching.' 

*I  rather  enjoyed  it;  it  was  a 
bit  of  a  change  from  the  ordinary 
humdrum  of  talk.  And  then,  you 
know,  if  Mr.  Oliphant  doesn't  come 
here  again,  the  pretty  niece  can't. 
By  the  bye,  you  were  making  great 
sail  in  that  quarter  to-night ;  it  is 
not  fair  leaving  us  poor  fellows  so 
&r  behind.' 

*  Stunning  girl,'  replied  the  flat- 
tered Harry,  with  a  knowing  wink; 
*  never  saw  such  a  pair  of  peepers 
in  my  life,  and  how  her  neck  is  set 
on  !  She'll  be  a  tidy  trotter,  let  me 
tell  you,  whether  she  runs  single 
or  double.  Give  me  plenty  of  blood, 
and  not  over  much  flesh  or  bone  in 


a  girl  or  a  horse.    Then  there's  her 
aiikle ;  have  you  ever  noticed  it?' 

*  Stop  there,  thou  irreverent 
Harry,'  answered  Fothergill,  half 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  other's 
characteristic  metaphors,  and  half 
indignant.  *'  Of  course  I  have,  bat 
we  ought  not  to  talk  our  friends 
over  quite  in  this  way.* 

'  I  don't  see  the  harm  myself; 
we  were  saying  nothing  but  good 
of  her,  were  we  ?  But  I  say,  Fo- 
thergill,' he  added  in  tones  made 
confidential  by  the  punch  ;  *  I  find 
I  can  talk  like  a  brick  when  I  want' 

*  Who  ever  doubted  it,  man  ? ' 

*  Ay,  but  I  mean  with  girls,  yon 
know,  stupid.  I  never  thought  I 
could  before ;  but  I  see  it  is  onlj 
when  I  have  not  the  right  sort  l^ 
me.  We  did  rattle  on,  I  can  teU  yon, 
and  I  don't  think  I  ever  stuck  fast 
for  something  to  say,  though  we 
talked  about  ail  kinds  of  things.' 

*  Well,  why  don't  you  blaze  awaj 
at  once,'a  dead  shot  like  you,  Harry, 
and  bring  her  down  ?  A  handsome 
thorough -bred,  rising  three  bnt 
clever  enough  for  seven,  first  fa- 
vourite for  a  baronetcy, — any  girl 
would  leap  at  you,  you  know.' 

*  Hang  it,  Fothergill,'  said  the 
other,  *  I  believe  you're  quizzing 
me ;  but  I  never  do  know  whether 
you  are  laughing  at  me  or  not.' 

Thus  all  the  personages  in  onr 
story  went  off  to  bed  tolerably 
satisfied  with  the  evening — all  ex- 
cept poor  little  Dora,  who  sat 
gazing  out  on  the  moonlight  for  a 
long  time  through  the  open  window 
of  her  bedroom,  with  a  feeling  of 
dreariness  she  could  not  at  all  nn- 
derstand,  but  it  was  connected 
somehow  with  FothergiQ  and  Kate. 
*  Yes,  they  were  made  for  each 
other :  he  so  clever  and  good,  and 
she  so  Yery  beautiful,'  was  the  sub- 
stance of  her  thoughts;  *and  I  do 
not  know  why  it  should  not  be  so, 
but  I  hope  EjEkte  will  teach  him  to 
think  more  about  religion;  oh,  I 
do  hope  she  will.  What  a  thing 
it  was  to  say  that  I  was  in  lore 
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with  ^im  ;  but  it  was  only  lier  non- 
sen  se,  I  suppose.'  And  then  she 
added  to  her  prayers  a  heartfelt 
petition,  not  without  tears,  for  the 
happiness  of  both  her  friends ;  but 
she  did  not  sleep  that  night  nearly 
80  well  as  usual. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
A   STORM  GATHERS. 

Stainton  was  privileged  in  being 
the  residence  of  numerous  old  maids, 
most  of  whom  were  amiable  enough 
to  have  deserved  a  dozen  lovers;  but 
the  ladies  whom  Fothergill  called 
the  Saints  of  Stainton  lived  in  three 
large  houses  midway  between  the 
little  market  town  and  Eeinsber. 
Occupying  this  responsible  position, 
and  having  borne  themselves  for 
thirty  years  as  the  native  aristocracy 
of  ihe  district,  they  had  snubbed  or 
patronised  oveiy  one  in  both  places 
till  they  were  taken  at  their  own 
estimate  and  admission  to  their 
sobe*  tea-tables  became  the  blue 
ribbon  of  Reinsber  society. 

Sane  three  or  four  days  after  the 
events  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
Miss  Ayrville,  'M"i«ft  Manby,  and 
Miss  Beecrofb,  the  strong-minded 
spinsters  in  question,  were  met  in 
solemi  conclave  at  the  house  of  the 
first-nuned  lady.  It  was  an  old- 
&8hioied  gloomy  place,  with  odds 
and  exida  of  furniture  gathered  du- 
ring a  life-time,  and  matched  the 
appeannce  of  Tabitha  Ayrville  her- 
self, liho  was  verging  on  seventy 
and  WLS  very  tall,  big-boned  and 
grim.  If  you  had  seen  her  march- 
ing aloig  at  her  ordinary  slow  pace 
with  tie  head  erect,  a  cold  supe- 
riority in  the  eyes,  and  a  foot  as 
firmly  let  down  as  if  she  were  mis- 
tress o:'  the  whole  earth,  you  would 
have  tlought  her  a  tragedy  queen 
rehearring  her  part  as  she  walked. 
But  she  Sid  not  trouble  herself  to 
speak  much,  and  was  too  great  to 
arj^e,  only  woe  to  the  poor  feUow 
who  ventured  to  dispute  her  edicts ! 
Sot  for  him  were  the  well-buttered 


delicacies  of  the  Ayrville  muffins, 
or  the  sweet  voices  of  the  sisterhood. 
She  had  cut  one  acquaintance  be- 
cause he  would  not  agree  with  her 
that  Pope  is  our  greatest  bard,  and 
she  never  really  forgave  a  second 
who  had  a  chronic  admiration  for 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Maria  Ann  Manby,  a  thickset  wo- 
man of  sixty,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  small  yeoman,  prided  herself  on 
her  out-spokenness,  meaning  there- 
by that  she  would  tell  you,  and  most 
offensively,  all  your  &ults,  but  be 
carefully  silent  about  your  virtues. 
She  wore  her  hair  in  ringlets,  and 
where  the  natural  growth  was  scanty 
had  supplied  the  lack  with  a  front 
which  hung  down  in  short  crisp 
curls ;  so  that  her  great  masculine 
face,  blotched  with  purple,  had  some- 
thing of  the  stem  and  threatening 
appearance  of  a  Gbrgon's  head. 
Letitia  Beecrofb  felt  no  Httle  satis- 
faction in  being  fully  two  years 
junior  even  to  Miss  Manby,  and 
laboured  hard  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. She  rouged  terribly,  had 
both  fiedse  hair  and  false  teeth,  and 
some  said,  a  still  fietlser  smile.  She 
had  never  recovered  from  the 
honour  which  Miss  Ayrville  and  the 
yeoman's  daughter  had  done  her  in 
admitting  the  child  of  a  poor  in- 
cumbent, like  herself,  to  be  one  of 
the  amiable  triumvirate.  In  return 
however  for  the  grateful,  and  indeed 
humble,  homage  which  she  paid 
them  on  this  accoxmt,  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding  that  they  at 
least  should  always  consider  Miss 
Beecrofb  a  ladycomparativelyyoun^. 
It  was  a  delusion  immensely  grati- 
fying to  her  and  not  without  a 
certain  reflected  pleasure  to  the 
others,  for  whilst  she  stood  at  youth 
they  could  scarcely  sink  to  the  freez- 
ing-point of  age  themselves.  Fother- 
gill, who  was  fond  of  a  nickname, 
called  Miss  Ayrville  the  Dictator,  and 
the  others  the  Heavy  Dragoon  and 
the  Christian  Skirmisher,  because 
he  said  Miss  Manby  always  charged 
directly  at  you  while  Miss  Beecrof| 
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manoenyred  insidionslj  under  cover 
of  extreme  piety. 

Miss  Beecroft  in  considerable  ex- 
citement had  just  entered  the  room 
where  her  friends  were  seated. 

'  Have  you  heard,  Miss  AyrviUe  ? ' 
she  asked. 

'  Have  I  heard  what,  Letitia  ?  * 

^  About  Mr.  Oliphant,'  ejaculated 
Letitia,  still  out  of  breath. 

*  I  wonder  at  you,  Letitia,  keeping 
us  in  suspense,'  said  Miss  Manby, 
tartly. 

*  Dear,  Maria,  please  do  not  look 
at  me  in  that  stem  way ;  I  will  tell 
you  as  soon  as  I  can.  He  has  given 
a  harmonium  to  Beinsber  Church 
—there!' 

*  What  ? '  *  I  don't  beKeve  it ! '  ex- 
claimed the  others  simultaneously. 

*  Oh,  how  harsh  you  are  this 
morning,  Maria  !  Lideed,  indeed, 
I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Truman  him- 
self just  now — he  was  at  the  bridge 
fishing  in  his  best  coat  with  Silver- 
wood's  rod,  just  till  the  funeral  came 
up — and  he  did  assure  me  that  Mr. 
Oliphant  had  really  done  so.' 

*  Maria  Ann,'  said  Miss  Ayrville 
in  her  calm  judicial  voice, '  I  always 
told  you  there  was  no  good  in  that 
man.' 

'  Did  I  ever  say  there  was  ?  '  asked 
Miss  Manby;  *it  is  simply  mon- 
strous.' 

*  It  is  more  than  monstrous ;  it  is 
impossible,'  said  the  Dictator. 

'  Nay  indeed.  Miss  Ayrville,  Mr. 
Truman  told  me  that  he  had  actually 
accepted  the  gift ;  I  cannot  possibly 
be  mistaken.' 

*  Compose  yourself,  child.  It  is 
very  possible  that  poor  Mr.  Truman 
may  have  accepted  it,  but  we  have 
not.' 

'No,  indeed,'  cried  the  more 
violent  Miss  Manby ;  *  what,  a  new 
man  in  the  place,  and  the  son  of  a 
common  cobbler,  who  has  cobbled 
my  father's  shoes  many  a  time — ^to 
dare  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
without  consulting  the  old  resi- 
dents !  I  never  heard  of  such  bare- 
&ced  impudence  in  my  life.' 


*  I  thought  you  would  not  like  it,' 
murmured  Miss  Beecrofb. 

'  Like  it !  The  church  has  done 
very  well  without  music  for  us  ; — 
I  think  it  might  have  served  for  a 
cobbler's  son.' 

'  Just  what  I  thought.' 

'And  he — ^phaugh! — ^must  come 
and  teach  us  what  is  right  and  pro- 
per, transmogrifying  the  place  till 
we  don't  know  our  own  village !  ' 

*What  can  his  reason  be,  I 
wonder  ? '  asked  Letitia  timidly. 

'  His  reason,  child  ?  his  reason  is 

Elain  enough:  he  wants  to  show 
ow  much  richer  he  is  than  any  one 
else,  and  to  get  us  to  call  on  him. 
I  wish  he  may  !  I  am  only  surprised 
at  the  Hiehsides  tolerating  such  a 
low-bred  fellow.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are 
only  gentlemen ;  if  there  had  been 
ladies  at  the  castle,  might  it  ^ot 
have  been  different  ?  ' 

Miss  Ayrville,  who  had  not  spofen 
or  listened  to  the  others  for  8:>me 
time,  now  broke  in  on  Miss  Mauby's 
invectives  and  delivered  judgn^nt. 

'  Maria  Ann,'  she  said,  '  this  can- 
not go  on.  We  must  put  ;heni 
down.' 

*  Of  course  we  must,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.' 

'  I  shall  be  most  happy,  you  inow, 
to  do  anything ;  but — but  vho  is 
it  ?  '  inquired  Letitia. 

*  Why,  whom  have  we  beei  talk- 
ing about,  you  silly  girl  ?  The 
Oliphants,  of  course,'  repliid  the 
Heavy  Dragoon. 

'  And  we  must  do  it  at  once,' 
Miss  Ayrville  continued. 

*  Oh,  how  soon  you  do  sie  your 
way  through  a  difficulty,  Miis  Ayr- 
ville ! '  applauded  Letitia. 

*  The  sooner  the  better.  C  shall 
be  on  pins  till  I  give  this  mm  a  bit 
of  my  mind,'  said  Miss  ilanby. 
'  Let  me  see.  They  wiU  be  it  this 
party  at  the  Carltons'  to-iror?ow 
week,  and  we  could  do  it  thei; 
what  do  you  say,  Tabitha  ? ' 

'  That  will  do  very  well,'  answertd 
the  Dictator.    '  Of  course  it  will  te 
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a  great  shock  to  their  pride,  but  it 
is  a  real  kindness  to  them  to  let 
them  find  their  level  here  at  once.' 

*  True  charity/  echoed  the  Chris- 
tian Skirmisher. 

'  And  they  never  will,  unless  they 
are  told  it  before  all  their  friends,' 
said  Miss  Manby.  '  1  hear  he  hais 
actually  been  tampering  with  some 
of  our  pensioners  at  Reinsber — 
his  niece  paying  them  visits  and 
even  givine  them  money.' 

'We  wm  remedy  all  this  to- 
morrow week.  Meanwhile,  Letitia, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  let  every 
one  know  our  opinion  of  these 
matters.  You  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  intimate  quietly  but  firmlv 
that  all  persons  who  give  the  Oh- 
phants  any  sanction  will  have  no 
more  favours  from  Us.' 

*  I  will  just  slip  my  blue  bonnet 
on  and  go  my  round  this  very 
afternoon,  Miss  Ayrville.' 

*  There  is  one  thing  to  be  thought 
of,'  said  the  Heavy  Dragoon.  *  When 
these  Oliphants  try  to  apologise  or 
back  out  of  it,  must  we  still  insist  on 
people  throwing  them  off?  ' 

'Would  not  that  be  a  little  harsh  ?' 
Letitia  ventured  to  put  in.  *  You 
see,  being  new  comers,  they  are 
possibly  ignorant  who  are  the  na- 
tural leaders  of  society  here.  I 
should  be  rather  inclined,  mysQlf, 
if  they  receive  our  expostulations 
meekly  and  in  a  proper  Christian 
spirit,  to  pass  the  thing  over,  and 

perhaps  even well,  even  to 

but  really  I  do  not  know.' 

'Perhaps  even  to  ask  them  to 
tea  ?  '  scoffed  Miss  Manby.  '  Really, 
child,  what  next?  If  they  don't 
know  who's  who,  we'll  teach  them, 
that's  all.' 

'  Our  fature  conduct,  Maria,'  said 
Tabitha,  majestically,  'had  better 
be  guided  by  future  circumstances. 
For  the  present  our  course  is  clear. 
The  Oliphants  are  to  be  put  down  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  to  be  given  to  understand  that  it 
must  make  its  choice  between  them 
and  ourselves.' 


*And  there  is  not  much  doubt 
what  that  choice  will  be,  I  imagine,' 
said  Maria,  laughing  scornfully,  and 
shaking  the  false  curls  thereby,  like 
Olympian  Zeus  of  yore. 

I^or  was  poor  Mr.  Oliphant  left 
utterly  inignorance  of  his  threatened 
extinction.  Two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  on  his  return  from  a 
long  ramble  on  the  hills  with  Kate 
(a  mode  of  spending  the  fine 
summer-days  to  which  they  were 
very  partial),  he  called  at  Sandy 
Topping,  the  residence  of  Dick 
Wideawake,  to  inquire  after  a  sick 
child.  The  house,  a  large  plain 
building,  stood  high  above  the  sea 
with  nothing  but  rocks,  hills,  and 
bleak  moorland  round  it ;  and  they 
found  the  farmer  seated  in  the 
kitchen  with  Mr.  Truman,  near 
the  big  family  clock,  which,  appa- 
rently with  some  forlorn  notion  of 
being  in  advance  of  the  age,  or 
stealing  a  march  on  Time,  was 
always  kept  in  these  remote  farm- 
steads an  hour  at  least  before  Green- 
wich,— a  circumstance  that  irritated 
Jabez  extremely. 

When  the  inquiries  about  the  in- 
valid had  been  made  and  answered, 
'  My  word,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  exclaimed 
Dick,  with  the  merriest  of  twinkles 
in  his  grey  eyes,  '  but  ye're  in  for  it 
now.  Ye'll  hev  to  itt  humble  pie, 
or  stand  bar-foot  'i  Cowd  Showder 
Lane  for  ten  year.' 

'Why,  what  is  the  matter, 
Richard  ?  ' 

'What,  hevn't  ye  heard?  What, 
there's  Giant  Grim  an'  Judge  Hate- 
good  an'  lile  Pickthank  the  tell-tale 
are  ganging  about  aw  ower  telling 
folk  at  ye're  noaght,  an'  they  mun- 
not  tak  ony  notice  o'  what  ye  do.  I 
wadn't  be  ye  for  fifty  pund.' 

'  Giant  Grim ! ' 

'  Ay,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
this  myself,  Mr.  Oliphant,  only  I've 
been  busy  weeding,'  said  the  in- 
cumbent. 'But  he  means — glad 
to  hear  you  read  your  Bunyan, 
Dick ;  I  quoted  bim  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, if  you  remember — Wideawake  > 
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means  Miss  Ajrville  and  the  rest  of 
them.' 

*0h,  tlie  old  ladies,  nncle,  who 
behaved  so  badly  to  Dora,  you  know, ' 
langhed  Kiite.  *Well,  and  what 
news  of  the  three  Saints  of  Stainton, 
Mr.  Truman  ? ' 

*Why,  it  seems  they  have  set 
their  faces  against  this  harmonium 
your  uncle  has  been  kind  enough  to 
give  us,  and  they  are  turning  every- 
body against  you.' 

'What  for  giving  a  harmonium 
to  the  church — absurd ! '  said  Elate. 

'  It  is  not  really  that  so  much  as 
what  one  may  ceil  your  fishing  in 
their  waters.  You  see  they  always 
have  everything  their  own  way  here, 
and  they  dislike  changes.' 

*  Then,  they  wish  to  have  us  cut 
by  our  neighbours  ? '  said  Mr.  Oli- 
phant. 

*  Exactly,  if  you  don't  mend  your 
ways.' 

*  I  fear  I  am  too  old  to  mend  mine 
even  at  a  lady's  dictation.' 

'  But  I  am  dreadfully  afraid,  uncle, 
and  vote  for  running  away.  Can  you 
not  give  us  shelter  at  Sandy  Top- 
ping, Mr.  Wideawake,  before  this 
hurricane  of  spinsters  comes  on  P' 

*Nay  but.  Miss  Oliphant,'  an- 
swered Dick,  much  more  seriously 
than  he  commonly  spoke,  'ye 
mustn't  blow  *em  too  leght.  They're 
nobbut  milk  'at  hes  gaen  sour  wi' 
standing,  I  knaw  ;  but  they're  tip- 
toppers  at  makking  up  a  scandalous 
story,  an'  aw  t'  folk  about,  baith 
heigh  an*  low,  er  flaid  on  'em,  an' 
follow  'em  like  a  shudder  o'  staans 
i'  a  fence  when  ye  stir  a  through. 
I  wadn't  cross  'em  mair  nor  I  could 
help,  if  I  wor  ye.' 

'  Ah,  I  see  I  shall  be  beaten,  but 
I  do  not  mean  to  fall  without  a 
struggle.  I  shall  show  fight,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

*  Heigh,'  laughed  Dick,  *  an' 
begow  if  ye  give  'em  a  look  as  breght 
as  that,  ye'll  wither  'em  up  clean. 
I  niver  seed  sich  lightning  i'  my 
bom  days ;  ye're  evven-do^vn  dan- 
gerous.' 


*You  are  a  sad  flatterer,  Mr. 
Wideawake :  but  I  hope  at  any  rate 
you  will  be  on  our  side  when  idl  our 
friends  cast  us  off.' 

*Ay,  that  I  vnll;— but  do  tak 
care,  and  don't  ofiend  Giant  Ghrim ; 
ye're  young  yet  and  don't  knaw 
what  tiiey'll  say  o'  ye.' 

*  Wideawake  is  r^dly  quite  right, 
Mr.  OHphant,'  said  the  parson ;  'I 
fear  we  shall  all  get  into  a  sad  scrape 
about  this  instrument  and  other 
matters.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
wait  awhile  before  putting  it  in  the 
church,  and  I  think  I'll  send  Miss 
Ayrville  a  few  of  my  greendroppers. 
If  1  might  give  you  a  bit  of  advice, 
it  is  to  be  very  deferential  to  them 
ladies  when  you  meet.  If  you  are, 
they'll  come  round  in  time,  you'll 
see — ^they'll  come  round,  never  fear.' 

*Mr.  Truman,'  answered  Jabez, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  looking  the 
other  straight  in  the  face, '  you  mean 
well  and  I  am  obliged  for  your  good 
intentions ;  but  for  the  future,  when 
I  am  in  want  of  your  advice  on 
matters  personal  to  myself,  perhaps 
you  wiU  allow  me  to  ai^  for  it  before 
you  give  it.  Good  morning,  sir. 
Come,  Elate.' 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Wideawake; 
and  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
hint  about  the  giant,  though  you 
have  frightened  me  so,'  said  Miss 
Oliphant;  *and  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  see  us  sometimes  in  our  solitude 
when  we  are  forsaken  by  a  cruel 
world.  Tou  can  slink  in,  you  know, 
under  pretext  of  teaching  uncle 
some  more  Craven.* 

*  Nay,  nay,  I'll  hev  nought  to  do 
wi'  ye.  Miss  Oliphant ;  yan  might  as 
weel  expect  to  git  Penyghent  intul 
a  house  wi'out  being  seen  as  me :  if 
I'se  to  come,  ye'll  hev  to  mak  an 
undergrund  passage  aw  t'  way  fra 
Sandy  Topping  to  t'  Haw.' 

*  Gk>od  gracious,'  retorted  Kate, 
*all  the  engineers  in  the  country 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  tunnel 
big  enough  for  you  in  our  time.* 

On  their  way  back  they  met  with 
no  incident  worth  recording  except 
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that  Jabez  saw  a  man  named  Bows- 
kill,  wlio  had  been  a  qnarryman  at 
the  limekilns  till  they  stopped  work, 
knock  down  a  hare  and  pocket  it. 
JEe  was  in  one  of  Mr.  Oliphant's 
fields  at  the  time,  and  though  Jabez 
was  no  sportsman,  this  open  yiola- 
tion  of  the  laws  excited  his  indig- 
nation so  mnch  that,  in  spite  of 
Xate's  intercession,  he  brought  the 
poacher  before  the  magistratai,  who 
sentenced  him,  in  default  of  his 
paying  the  fine,  to  three  months  in 
the  house  of  correction  at  Wakefield, 
.and  awarded  the  prosecutor  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  bench. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  NEW   SOCIETY. 

Being  convinced,  gentle  reader, 
that  ererything  connected  with  that 
noble  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Virtue,  which  Mr.  Oliphant  had 
originated,  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  human  race,  I  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  discover  the  Pro- 
spectus thereof,  and  by  diligent  re- 
search among  the  mass  of  papers 
at  Keinsber  Hall,  was  at  last  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  the 
original  manuscript  that  had  passed 
into  the  printer's  hands.  That 
nothing  may  be  lost  to  posterity 
with  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  so  striking  an  even^  I  give 
the  document,  as  nearly  as  type 
will  allow,  in  the  exact  state  in 
which  I  found  it.  Of  the  meet- 
ings and  consultations  which  took 
place  thereon  between  Fothergill, 
Truman,  and  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  com- 
mittee, no  record  whatever  has  been 
kept;  but  I  find  that  though  the 
prospectus  itself  is  in  Mr.  Oliphant's 
own  writing,  who  is  doubtless  re- 
sponsible therefore  for  the  rough 
draft  of  the  regulations,  the  addi- 
tions, here  marked  by  brackets,  and 
the  corrections  are  in  that  of  Fother- 
gill, who  seems  in  his  usual  way  to 
have  enjoyed  introducing  a  Httle 
satire  in  disguise.  With  the  simple 
chaj:^cter  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 


the  incumbent,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty,  but  how  he  hJad  overper- 
suaded  the  shrewd  mind  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant into  agreeing  to  alterations 
so  manifestly  for  the  worse,  I  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
However,  here  is  the  Prospectus. 

Sonetg  for  %  propagation  oi  9ixt\xt. 

PRESIDENT. 

Jabsz  Olifhakt,  Esq. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Sis  Qborob  Augustus  Hiohside,  Bart. 

COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Joseph  Tbumak. 
H.  HiOHSiDB,  Esq. 

W.  FOTHEBOILL,  Esq. 

The  above  Society  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  inculcatiDg  and  rewarding 
virtue  in  Beinsber. 

With  this  object,  the  Committee  propose 
to  give  Phizes  at  the  year-end  to  the  most 
meritorious  amongst  the  inhabitants  who 
shall  become  members;  and  the  member 
who  secures  the  greatest  number  of  marks 
for  such  good  and  moral  actions  as  are 
specified  bdow,  will  receive  the  first  prize. 

The  marks  given  are  as  follows : — 

1.  For  each  attendance  at  church  on 

Sunday         5 

2.  For  each  attendance  at  church  on 
week-days 10 

3.  For  each  attendance  at  church,  if 
loss  or  inconvenience,  such  as 
spoiling  of  the  member's  hay,  &c., 
has  resulted  therefrom,  additional    i 

4.  For  bows  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  each    4 

5.  For  touching  the  cap,  or  making 
curtsies  to  a  lady  or  gentleman, 
each  time      ....         !^  4 

6.  For  using  the  word '  sir,'  or  *  madam,' 
each  time       .        .        .         .         !S^  4 

7.  For  offering  a  seat,  or  putting  him- 
self to  any  inconvenience  through 
his  politeness,  each  time         .         \  t 

8.  For  general  godliness,  per  week       S^  i 

9.  For  keeping  ihe  house  clean,  per 
week I 

10.  For  every  neatly  mended  patch  on 
a  coat  or  gown      .        .        .        .     x 

XI.  For  each  cold  dinner  eaten  on 
SuD-^^^'B  a  Sunday         .        .        .5 

12.  For  each  tract  duly  read         .        .     5 

It  must  also  be  understood — 

1st.  That  each  member  must  make  it  his 
business  to  convert  ■olh:r:;  others^  and  with 
this  object  must  be  instant  *  in  season  and  out 
of  season.'  For  each  case  of  conversion  mtA 
or  introduction  of  another  person  to  the 
Society  an  existing  member  will  receive  5 
marks.  ^  . 
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andly.  That  a  member  is  never  to  be 
[seen]  drunk,  or  to  swear,  or  play  cards,  or 
dance,  or  to  walk  out  on  Sunday  [or  in 
fact  to  do  anything  on  that  day].  For 
each  offence  he  will  forfeit  5  marks. 

Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to 
the  President,  J.  Oliphant,  Esq.,  Reinsber 
HaU.  

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE   STORM   BURSTS. 

If  Shakespeare  himself  had  occa- 
gion  to  wish  for  a  muse  of  fire  to 
Bing  aright  the  glories  of  Agincourt, 
how  much  more  must  the  humble 
biographer  of  Mr.  Oliphant  need 
heavenly  assistance  when  he  at- 
tempts to  describe  the  perils  that 
now  surrounded  the  unestablishod 
throne  of  his  great  hero  !  Inspire 
me,  ye  bright  eyes  of  Reinsber ;  for 
my  hand  trembles  as  I  come  to  the 
fatal  day  when  he  must  either  con- 
tend at  such  odds  against  the  united 
powers  of  Stainton,  or,  giving  up 
all  he  holds  dear,  penitently  ask 
forgiveness,  happy  if  even  so  he 
may  escape  the  utter  annihilation 
to  which  they  destine  him.  How- 
ever, muse  or  no  muse,  the  effort 
must  be  made. 

It  was  the  evening,  then,  of  the 
Carltons*  tea-party  and  there  was  a 
large  gathering  :  for  with  strangers 
to  be  publicly  snubbed,  who  could 
decline  an  invitation  ?  There  was 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room 
therefore  (start  not,  reader,  as  I 
whisper  the  awftd  name)  all  the 
great  Slasher  family  from  Stainton, 
the  potent  family  that  divided 
authority  at  that  place  even  with 
the  sisters  three,  though  to  power 
at  Reinsber  it  cared  not  to  aspire. 
Then  there  were  the  Eamecliffs 
of  the  Hill,  and  the  Silverwoods 
of  the  Gh:t)ve,  the  Highsides,  the 
Mansfields,  Fothergill,  Truman,  and 
a  mixed  multitude  of  spectators,  all 
of  name  and  mighty  in  their  own 
domains.  Of  course  too  there  were 
the  Saints  and  Oliphants  them- 
selves. 

Opinions  were  divided  as  to 
whether  the  latter  would  *  take  their 


punishment '  quietly  or  not.  Tru- 
man, Harry  and  the  Slashers  held 
that  they  would ;  Fothergill  had  his 
doubts.  But  no  one  doubted  that 
if  the  Oliphants  did  resist  they  would 
be  terribly  beaten.  As  Harry  High* 
side  put  the  case,  the  bettmg  was 
ten  to  one  against  the  fight  coming 
off,  and,  if  it  came  off,  the  odds 
were  a  hundred  to  one  on  the  Saints. 
The  latter  indeed,  forgetting  his 
gallantry  in  his  acuteness,  he  offered 
to  back  to  any  amount,  but  he  could 
find  no  *  takers,'  except  honest  Dick 
Wideawake,  who  alone  had  the 
courage  to  venture  half  a  sovereign 
on  Kate. 

And  in  truth  most  of  ns  who 
wished  to  win  would  have  laid  our 
money  against  the  Ohphants.  For 
do  but  glance  your  eye  over  the 
room.  The  Fates,  the  Furies,  and 
the  Ghraces  have  each  a  representa- 
tive there.  See  how  calm  confidence 
and  irrepressible  majesty  sit  on  the 
virgin  brow  of  the  Dictator,  who 
has  taken  the  arm-chair  of  honour, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  crowd  that 
trembles  before  the  nodding  of  her 
awftd  head-dress  of  other  days. 
Observe  how  the  very  footmen,  as 
they  hand  her  coffee,  bow  to  her  at 
least  six  inches  lower  than  to  any 
one  else,  how  the  gentlemen  look 
solemn  as  they  offer  her  a  plate  of 
toast,  how  all  the  company  is  silent 
as  she  delivers  her  oracles,  how 
eagerly  it  listens,  how  loudly  it 
applauds.  See,  too, — assured  omen 
of  victory — ^how  there  is  fierce 
eagerness  for  the  coming  struggle, 
and  scorn  of  opposition,  and  daunt- 
less determination  to  do  or  die, — a 
whole  line  of  bayonets,  in  fact — ^in 
that  contemptuous  eye  of  the  Heavy 
Dragoon,  and  how  the  crisp  curls 
wave  more  menacingly  than  ever  as 
she  laughs  out  her  disdain  and 
malice  to  her  neighbours.  Even  the 
simper  on  Letitia's  ever- rosy  cheek 
is  sweeter  than  usual,  as  if  she  thinks 
a  walk  over  the  field  after  the  victory 
will  be  a  very  pleasant  thing.  She 
is  splendidly  got  up,  but  it  certainly 
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is  a  pity  (as  Foihergill  whispers  to 
'EboTj)  that  she  shows  so  much  of 
her  bare  shoulders  unless  thev*  were 
better  covered  with  flesh.  On  the 
same  side,  there  is  the  prestige  of 
thirty  years'  leadership,  the  firiend- 
ship  of  many  of  the  company,  and 
the  terror  of  the  rest.  And  who 
are  their  antagonists?  The  old 
man  yonder,  sitting  thoughtful  and 
n^lected  in  a  comer,  and  this  girl, 
who  is  either  unconscious  of  her 
danger  or  is  more  probably  dis- 
guisinff  her  fright  by  pretending  to 
talk  with  a  good  deal  of  animation — 
two  very  weak  victims  indeed,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  alone  among 
strangers.  Surely,  ye  Saints,  as  ye 
merit  that  name  and  have  the  power, 
ye  will  be  merciful. 

There  was  even  disaffection  in  the 
camp  of  the  Oliphants  themselves  ; 
for  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  heard  some- 
thing about  the  coming  storm,  and 
advised  staying  away  from  the  party, 
but  her  infatuated  connections  ab- 
solutely refused  to  do  so.  She  went 
herself  therefore  in  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating the  old  ladies  by  tact  and 
humility ;  but  during  tea  she  often 
wished  she  had  not  come,  for  she 
found  herself,  like  Jabez  and  Miss 
Oliphant,  treated  with  reserve  by 
almost  aU  the  company.  Many  of 
the  latter  of  course  scarcely  knew 
the  Oliphants,  and  more  were  posi- 
tively afraid  to  notice  them  under 
those  piying  eyes  of  the  old  maids. 
Foihergill,  indeed,  chatted  manfully 
with  Mr.  Oliphant;  but  when  he 
afterwards  approached  Miss  Ayr  ville 
to  take  her  empty  tea-cup,  the  Dic- 
tator gave  him  her  most  chilling 
'  No,  thank  you,  sir,'  instead. 

And  now  that  the  tea-things  are 
cleared  away  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
conversation.  Mrs.  Carlton,  anxious 
to  prevent  any  unpleasantness  in  her 
house,  bustles  up  to  the  arm-chair 
and  deferentially  hopes  Miss  Ayr- 
ville  will  join  in  a  rubber.  But  that 
lady  has  seen  her  opportunity  and 
will  not  miss  it. 
*  Whist,  Mrs.  Carlton  ? '  she  says, 


with  deliberate  disdain:  'certainly 
— ^by  and  by.  But  just  at  present 
we  have  a  little  duty  to  perform. 
Mr.  Truman  ! '  and  as  that  gentle- 
man was  in  the  farthest  comer 
she  had  to  raise  her  voice  to  make 
him  hear.  Silence  fell  on  the  com- 
pany, for  every  one  felt  that  the 
engagement  was  beginning. 

*Mr.  Truman — sit  still,  sir;  I 
have  nothing  to  say  which  every 
one  in  the  room  may  not  hear — 
what  is  this  strange  report  about 
a  harmonium  for  the  church  ?  Can 
it  be  true,  sir  ?  ' 

*Why,  yes.  Miss  Ayrville,'  an- 
swered Truman,  quaking  between 
fear  of  losing  his  present  and  in- 
censing the  Dictator;  *yes,  I  am 
afraid  it  is — ^that  is — I  mean — that 
Mr.  Oliphant  here'  (Jabez  was 
sitting  next  him,  which  made  the 
business  still  more  awkward)  *  has 
munificently  offered  us  one.'  Then 
not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  he 
blundered  on :  *  This  is  Mr.  Oliphant, 
Miss  Ayrville ;  I  don't  think  you 
know  him.* 

*  Indeed  !  '  said  the  venerable 
dame,  severelv,  giving  at  the  same 
time  the  sligntest  glance  she  pos- 
sibly could  in  the  direction  of  Jabez, 
and  the  stiffest  bob  of  her  majestic 
head.  Mr.  Oliphant  responded  with 
a  bow  more  courteous  but  quite  as 
stately,  while  the  Dictator  turned  to 
the  hostess  and  continued  in  a  lower 
voice,  but  one  evidently  intended  to 
be  audible  over  the  room,  '  What  a 
pity  it  is,  Mrs.  Carlton,  that  poor 
Mr.  Truman  will  persist  in  intro- 
ducing persons  who  Hve  in  the  same 
neighbourhood :  if  wo  had  wished  to 
know  these  people,  we  should  have 
called  on  them.'  The  parson  blushed, 
and  half  a  second's  awful  pause  fol- 
lowed.    Kate  broke  it  suddenly : 

*  Who  is  that  droll  old  gentleman 
in  the  comer,  Mr.  Slasher — the  one 
who  has  just  been  talking?  Ah,  it 
is  a  lady,  I  see,'  she  said,  speakhig 
herself  also  in  an  undertone,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Miss 
Ayrville  and  every  one^or^Mi^ 
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Slasher  was  three  or  four  chairs 
away. 

That  gentleman,  with  several 
others,  was  nearly  choking  with 
subdued  laughter  as  he  saw  the 
whiteness  that  came  over  the  elderly 
lady's  face  at  Elate's  pretended  ig- 
norance. It  would  perhaps  have 
been  wiser  to  pass  by  the  observa- 
tion as  it  was  addressed  to  another 
person,  but  Miss  Ayrville  was  too 
angry  to  do  so. 

'Your  friend,  Mr.  Slasher,'  she 
said,  *  can  have  moved  but  little  in 
our  society  if  she  is  not  acquainted 
with  me  ;  and  she  will  allow  me  to 
say  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  get 
into  it.' 

*I'am  very  sorry  for  that.  Miss 
Ayrville, — since  that  is  your  name, 
mr.  Slasher  tells  me,'  replied  Kate, 
looking  at  the  old  lady  with  a  quiet 
smile  :  *  but,  in  the  socieiy  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  moved,  people  do 
not  treat  strangers  with  insolence, 
and  do  not  listen  to  private  remarks.' 

Miss  Ayrville's  face  grew  white 
again,but  as  she  had  no  answerready, 
she  only  shrugged  her  shoulders 
contemptuously  and  turned  to  the 
parson. 

*  To  resume  the  subject,  Mr.  Tru- 
man, I  must  tell  you  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  instrument  will  cause 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction  to  us  all 
— dissension  it  will  not  cause ;  for 
we  are  all  of  one  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion.' 

Joseph  was  struggling  hard  to 
find  an  apology,  when  Mr.  Oliphant, 
who  had  been  winding  himself  up 
for  a  speech,  began  striking  as  sud- 
denly and  grandly  as  the  clock  at 
Westminster. 

'Courtesy  compels  me  to  say, 
madam,  that  I  am  somewhat  sony 
if  any  act  of  mine  has  unintention- 
ally caused  you  annoyance ;  but  to 
expect  that  I  shall  yield  in  this 
matter  or  any  other  in  which  I 
conceive  myself  right,  is  to  expect 
me  to  do  what  I  nave  never  done 
yet,  and  what  at  mv  age  I  do  not 
intend  to  hegia  domg.     All  argu- 


ment, all  authority,  all  reason  are 
on  the  side  of  the  introduction  or 
music  into  churches.  If  by  the  aid 
of  his  wonderftil  lyre,  Orpheus  could 
move  stones ' 

'.We  have  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Orpheus  here,  sir,'  burst  in  Miss 
Manby,  who  had  been  burning  to 
second  the  Dictator  and  could  no 
longer  restrain  her  impatience :  'and 
what  has  a  pack  of  things  about 
your  great  city-people  and  liars  and 
so  on  to  do  with  this  harmonium 
business?  Tou  must  talk  plainly 
here,  sir,  if  you  want  us  to  know 
what  you  mean :  we  are  simple, 
plain  people,  and ' 

*  Remarkably  plain,  Mr.  Slasher — 
do  you  not  think  so  ? '  said  Kate  with 
a  sly  look  at  the  great  red  face :  and 
the  titter  which  the  Heavy  Dra- 
goon's pardonable  blunder  had  oc- 
casioned, grew  into  an  absolute 
laugh  all  round  the  room. 

Miss  Manby  stopped  suddenly^ 
like  a  fierce  bull  checked  in  mid 
career  by  the  lance  of  the  picador 
— and  turned  the  Gorgon  head 
with  its  flashing  eyes  and  all  its 
threatening  curls  full  on  Miss  Oli- 
phant as  if  to  petrify  her.  Ap- 
parently however  the  survey  of 
Kate's  smiling  face  was  unsatis- 
factory, for  with  a  voice  still  rougher 
than  before  she  returned  to  her 
charge  on  the  uncle. 

'You  talk  about  argument  and 
authority,  sir;  well,  we  don't  car& 
about  arguments  at  Reinsber  and 
we  want  no  authority  but  our  own. 
You  have  come  here  a  mere  stranger, 
occupjdng  the  place  of  better  people 
than  yourself,  and  you  thmk  of 
turning  Reinsber  topsy-turvy  be- 
cause you  have  got  rich  ;  you'll  find 
yourself  very  much  mistaken.' 

'  I  do  not  quite  see,  madam,  how 
introducing  a  harmonium  into  the 
church  is  turning  Reinsber  topsy- 
turvy, as  you  call  it,*  replied  Jabez 
with  cold  courtesy;  'but  if  I  find 
anything  wrone  in  the  village  I 
shall  certainly  do  my  best  to  set  it 
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*  Oh  yes,  and  you'll  introduce 
paintings  next  and  incense  and 
stained  glass  windows  and  all  kinds 
of  Popish  things,  won't  you  ?  * 

*  I  am  a  Low  Churchman  myself, 
madam,  and  therefore  unlikely  to 
go  so  far  as  you  say,  but  you  cer- 
tainly remind  me  of  one  thing  I 
had  nearly  forgotten — I  think,  Mr. 
Truman,  as  this  good  lady  says,  the 
church  does  look  very  bare,  and 
with  your  permission,  I  shall  put 
up  a  stained  glass  window  in  me- 
mory of  my  fiEbther.' 

The  looks  of  indignation  and 
astonishment  which  the  Saints  ex- 
changed may  be  imagined. 

*  What,  sir — the  cobbler  ?  '  Miss 
Manby  exclaimed,  furiously. 

The  observation  was  a  rude  one, 
even  for  the  Heavy  Dragoon ;  but 
Mr.  Oliphant  met  her  eye  without 
flinching. 

*  Yes,  madam,  the  cobbler,'  he  an- 
swered quietly  but  proudly.  '  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  my  worthy  father ; 
and  I  may  perhaps  say  that  not 
many  cobblers  have  sons  who  are 
able  to  erect  windows  in  their 
honour.' 

*By  Jove,  no,'  exclaimed  Sir 
G^oi^e  Highside,  whose  ancient 
blood,  sluggish  as  it  was,  was  stirred 
by  the  coarseness  of  Miss  Manby's 
remark  :  *  you  are  right  there,  Oli- 
phant. And  perhaps  it  is  not  many 
sons  either  that  would  care  to  erect 
them,'  he  added  sadly,  with  a  glance 
towards  Harry. 

Letitia  felt  that  she  was  in  duty 
bound  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  good 
cause ;  for  the  battle  seemed  going 
sadly  against  the  triumvirate. 

*  Oh  dear.  Sir  Gteorge,'  she  whim- 
pered out,  *  I  do  hope  I  shall  never 
live  to  see  such  a  thing — such  a — 
sucH  a  desecration,  Sir  George.' 

*  WeU,  poor  old  body,  I  fear  it  is 
scarcely  Hkely  she  will :  what  can 
one  expect  at  seventy  ? '  whispered 
Kate  sympathetically  but  audibly, 
and  it  was  observed  that  Letitia  did 
not  speak  again  all  the  night. 

Miss    Ayrville,   who    had    been 


watching  with  a  general's  eye  the 
not  very  brilliant  success  of  her 
armaments,  now  resolved  to  end  the 
contest  by  a  decisive  blow.  She 
drew  herself  up  for  it. 

*  Mr.  Truman,  it  is  evidently  use- 
less to  pursue  the  subject,'  she  said 
in  awful  tones ;  *  but  I  think  it 
right  to  tell  you  that  if  this  har- 
monium is  placed  in  the  church, 
Miss  Manby,  Miss  Beecroft  and  my- 
self have  fully  decided  on  giving  up 
our  pews.  We  shall  not  enter  Reins- 
ber  church  again.' 

Now,  in  that  old-fashioned  place 
of  worship,  the  ladies  occupied 
pews  as  large  as  small  rooms,  and 
covered,  by  way  of  distinction  rather 
than  ornament,  with  green  baize 
and  brass  nails.  The  sittings  were 
relics  of  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  emphasis  to 
rank  even  in  the  house  of  God : 
hence  they  were  placed  immediately 
in  fix)nt  of  the  communion  rails  and 
were  higher  by  two  steps  than  the 
narrow  pens  of  varnished  deal 
which  were  considered  good  enough 
for  the  rest  of  the  flock.  There  then, 
every  Sunday  morning,  the  old  ladies 
might  be  seen,  each  in  the  ample 
space  of  her  own  pew  and  towering 
in  solitary  grandeur  over  the  ple- 
beians below.  The  only  other  pew 
on  the  same  level  was  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Hall  and  occupied  of 
course  by  the  Oliphants. 

When  the  important  determina- 
tion was  announced,  Jabez  for  the 
first  time  was  posed.  The  parson, 
too,  was  evidently  wavering  on  ac- 
count of  the  hole  which  such  a  de- 
falcation would  make  in  his  scanty 
pittance,  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
the  pew-rents.  Kate  however  met 
the  difficulty  by  saying  to  her  uncle 
across  the  room : 

*  That  would  do  very  nicely,  uncle, 
would  it  not?  I  think  you  were 
telling  me  the  other  day  that  we 
wanted  two  or  three  pews  for  the 
servants  ;  so  if  these  ladies  give  up 
theirs,  perhaps  Mr.  Truman  would 
let  us  have  them  for  thatpurpose.' 
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*  Certamly,  certainly,*  said  Jabez, 
greatly  relieved :  *  I  sliall  be  obliged 
&  you  will,  Mr.  Truman.' 

Kate  had  spoken  very  quietly, 
but  her  audacious  proposition  caused 
a  succession  of  sly  looks  among  all 
in  the  company  who  could  see  a 
joke ;  and  a  great  joke  most  of  them 
thought  it  would  be  to  have  the 
Hall  domestics  filling  that  con- 
spicuous position  in  church  of  which 
the  Saints,  if  the  fact  should  be 
mentioned,  were  known  to  be  some- 
what proud.  But  to  the  three  ladies 
the  notion  was  intolerable.  It  was 
all  that  even  the  Dictator  could  do 
to  speak  calmly  as  she  said,  '  Well — 
perhaps,  Mr.  Truman — well,  we  have 
not  quite  come  to  a  final  decision 
about  our  pews :  when  we  have,  we 
will  let  you  know.*  Then  at  last, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  grim 
Indian  warrior  who  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  but  is 
resolved  to  bear  the  torture  without 
a  groan,  she  permitted  herself  to  bo 
led  off  to  the  whist  table.  The  great 
battle,  for  which  the  Saints  were  so 
anxious,  had  not  only  come  off,  but 
to  everybody's  astonishment  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  they  had  lost  it. 

Although  however  the  general 
engagement  was  over,  and  the  Dic- 
tator and  Letitia  had  retired  sullenly 
to  three-penny  points  for  the  night, 
Miss  Manby,  fierce  and  obstinate 
even  in  defeat,  resolved  to  have  a 
passage  of  arms  on  her  own  account 
with  that  'insolent  minx,'  Kate 
Oliphant,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
evening.  As  she  did  not  wish  the 
young  lady's  humiliation  to  be  a 
private  one,  she  chose  her  time 
when  Dora  and  Kate  were  the 
centre  of  a  group,  and  she  thought 
it  best  to  strike  at  Miss  Oliphant 
through  her  friend. 

'Well,  Dora,'  she  said,  seating  her- 
self on  a  chair  by  Miss  Mansfield,  and 
smiling  affectionately — they  were 
hideous  things,  those  smiles  of  the 
Heavy  Dragoon — 'well,  Dora,  I  sup- 
pose we  must  all  congratulate  you 
on  your  appointment.' 


'  My  appointment.  Miss  Manby  ? ' 

'Perhaps  I  have  been  misin- 
formed, but  they  had  it  in  the  village 
that  you  were  appointed  to  play 
this  dreadful  new  mstrument  which 
makes  such  a  noise  already.' 

'  Ah,  the  harmonium,'  replied 
Dora  smiling;  '  yes,  Mr.  Truman  is 
kind  enough  to  say  that  I  may  play 
it  if  I  like.' 

'Well,  of  course  it  is  not  what 
we,  your  old  friends,  should  have 
liked  for  you,  but  you  and  your 
mother  know  best,  and,  in  your 
altered  circumstances,  no  doubt  the 
salary  will  be  very  useful.' 

'  The  salary.  Miss  Manby !  What 
do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Dora,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  quivering  at 
the  insult. 

'  Oh,  I  beg  pardon ;  you  are  not 
to  be  paid,  then? — ^well,  perha^ 
that  is  better.  But  you  should  not 
excite  yourself  so  much,  you  silly 
girl ;  you  are  not  to  blame  for  whi^ 
has  happened,  and  if  you  get  so 
much  excited,  you'll  be  playing 
badly  in  church,  you  know,'  and 
she  tapped  the  poor  girl's  shoulder 
playftilly  with  her  fan  in  a  sort  of 
ognsh  attempt  at  jocularity. 

Hitherto  Kate  had  never  lost  her 
temper,  and  throughout  had  spoken 
gently  and  even  good-humouredly ; 
but  this  gratuitous  insult  to  tiie 
unoffending  little  dove  at  her  side 
made  her  vehemently  angry,  and 
her  eyes  were  flashing  with  some 
of  the  Hghtning  Dick  Wideawake 
had  observed  in  them,  as  she  said : 

'  Well,  Dora,  if  you  do  give  ns  a 
false  note  sometimes,  at  any  rate 
I  hope  you  will  never  show  a  false 
fix)nt  to  your  Mends.' 

She  had  addressed  Dora,  bat  she 
looked  full  at  the  waving  curls  of 
the  Heavy  Dragoon,  and  it  was  the 
latter's  turn  to  be  an^ry  now,  for  a 
low  laugh  was  runmng  like  wild- 
fire round  the  group  of  listeners. 

'I  thought.  Miss  Oliphant,'  she 
said,  with  a  bitter  sarcastic  laugh, 
'your  maxim  was  not  to  listen  to 
private  remarks.^ 
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It  was  a  blonder  in  iaotios  to  nse 
E[ate*8  name,  and  the  latter  replied 
coolly,  'Beally,  madam,,  yon  nave 
the  advantage  of  me.' 

*  Gad,  then,  it's  for  the  first  time 
to-night,'  whispered  Harry  to  his 
next  neighbour.  Kate  heard  the 
remark  and  smiled,  bnt  continued: 

'  But  as  to  my  maxim,  it  served 
its  purpose,  and  if  I  now  discard  it 
when  it  is  no  longer  useful,  that 
is  not  so  bad  as  discardinff  a  friend 
under  the  same  circumstances.' 

*  Who  does  discard  their  friends  ? ' 
asked  Miss  Manby,  blazing  into 
anger ;  but  Kate,  as  if  disdaining  to 
continue  the  conversation  with  her, 
addressed  Fothergill, 

'I  have  just  thought  of  an 
amusing  character  for  a  play,  Mr. 
fothergill,'  she  said;  'a  malicious 
old  toady,  who  repays  herself  for 
her  flattery  to  the  rich  by  insulting 
them  when  they  become  poor.  With 
admirable  consistency  she  should 
never  forgive  either  her  former 
friends  for  being  obliged  to  sell  the 
house  where  she  had  eaten  so  many 
dinners  or  the  innocent  new-comers 
for  taking  it,  I  would  make  her  a 
coarse,  vulgar,  blustering  woman, 
country-bred  and  of  the  very  lowest 
extraction,  yet  so  old  that  she  had 
quite  forgotten  the  circumstance, 
and  thought  herself  at  liberty  to 
twit  others  with  their  parentage. 
She  should  aspire  to  be  a  leader  of 
ion  without  knowing  the  meaning 
c^the  word,  a  model  Christian  with- 
out chari^,  and ^There,  Dora,  I 

thought  I  would  make  her  vacate 
that  chair  before  long,'  Kate  whis- 
pered with  a  laugh,  as  the  Heavy 
Draffoon  beat  a  h^ty  retreat :  'see, 
she  nas  left  her  work-bag  behind 
her,  and  I  think  I  might  fairly  claim 
it  as  spoils  of  war ;  but  please  give 
it  to  her,  Mr.  Fothergill,  and  ask 
her  if  she  will  not  come  back  and 
hear  the  rest  of  the  discourse.'  But 
William  delivered  the  bag  and  not 
the  message. 

Before  the  company  broke  up, 
Miss    Oliphant    had    pleased     the 
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elderly  part  of  it  by  her  kindly 
feeling,  and  delighted  the  younger 
by  promising  them  a  picnic  and 
dance  afterwards.  Next  day,  Harry 
paid  his  five  sovereigns  like  a  man 
to  Dick  Wideawake  with  the  com- 
ment  that  *  he'd  have  given  the 
money  twice  over  to  see  the  ftm,' 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  all 
Beinsber  knew  what  had  been  said 
and  done  on  the  previous  evenings 
It  was  the  end  of  the  Saints'  in- 
fluence in  the  village,  for  their 
authority,  arising  from  self-assump- 
tion on  one  side  and  fear  on  the 
other,  only  required  disputing  to  be 
overthrown,  and  the  richer  people 
about  began  to  think  that  the 
Oliphants  would  be  pleasanter  ac- 

Suaintance  than  the  sisterhood. 
<ike  a  skilful  general,  too,  Mr. 
Oliphant  followed  up  his  victory  by 
raising  from  his  own  purse  Mr. 
Truman's  miserable  stipend  to  1 50^. 
a  year,  and  by  sundry  acts  of  muni- 
ficence to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  district;  while  the  neighbour- 
ing squires  were  so  delighted  with 
his  conduct  about  the  poacher  that 
on  their  unanimous  recommendation 
he  was  placed  on  the  Commission : 
— all  which  circumstances  increased 
both  his  popularity  and  importance. 
As  to  the  poor,  even  Miss  Ayrville's 
pensioners  found  they  could  get 
double  rations  at  the  Hall,  and 
played  their  cards  accordingly. 
With  this  class,  the  way  of  giving 
relief  also  turned  out  to  be  impor- 
tant, for  one  of  them  contrasted  the 
visits  of  Miss  Manby  and  Miss  Oli- 
phant as  follows :  *  When  owd  Misa 
Manby  comes  to  see  us  she  looks 
as  glum  an'  as  sour  at  us  as  if  we'd 
stolen  some'at,  an'  she  sits  lec- 
turing us  on  wer  wickedness—^ 
though  that's  aw  varra  weel  be* 
like — ^but  then  she  will  knaw  how 
t'  hoil  i'  t'  childer's  pinafore  com 
about,  and  what  we've  done  wi'  t' 
last  sixpence  she  gev  us,  and  if  we 
can't  tell  her  to  a  penny,  shoe's  as 
sharp  as  sharp  :  but  Miss  Oliphant 
axes  efter  granny  an'  t'  childer  i*^ 
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sicli  a  kind  pleasant  way,  'at  ye  feel 
ye've  a  reight  good  friend  in  her,  an' 
ye  tell  her  aw  yer  lile  troubles  an' 
iverything.'  In  the  mstic  opinion, 
then,  Mr.  Oliphant's  niece  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  declining  in- 
fluence of  the  Saints ;  and  as  for 
FothergiU  and  High  side,  they  swore 
henceforth  that  there  was  no  one  in 
Beiosber  worthy  to  cross  swords 
with  that  redoubtable  knight.  Sir 
Elate  Oliphant.  Jabez  on  the  other 
hand  thought  to  his  dying  day  that 
the  great  victory  and  its  conse- 
quences were  entirely  due  to  his 
own    firmness    and    eloquent  ora- 


tion, however  much  the  effect  of 
the  latter  had  been  marred  by  in- 
terruption. 

Between  these  conflicting  opinions 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide,  but 
having  now  traced  the  commence- 
ment of  my  hero's  reign  till  vre 
have  seen  him  fairly  seated  on  ^bs 
throne  of  Reinsber  in  undisputed 
supremacy,  and  having  moreover 
indicated  some  of  the  great  mea- 
sures of  internal  policy  which  were 
to  make  liis  reign  glorious,  with  tHe 
reader's  leave  I  will  draw  brelkth 
awhile  before  proceeding  farther. 
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SCOTTISH   CHARACTEfllSTICS :  A  PRELECTION. 

By  a  Scoto-Celt. 


A  NATIVE  of  the  county  in 
whicli  Bums  was  bom,  and 
cl  a  town  in  that  county  at  which 
«  valiant  battle  for  Scottish  inde- 
pendence was  fought  six  hundred 
years  ago,  I  trust  I  am  not  pre- 
aumptuous  in  venturing  to  utter  a 
few  words  respecting  Sx>tland  and 
tiie  Scottish  people. 

It  would  be  Skbsurd  in  a  popular 
discourse  to  attempt  anything  ela- 
borate or  exhaustive,  or  to  do  more 
then  glance  suggestively  at  certain 
salient  points  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures. 

Much  is  said  in  these  days  about 
races  and  nationalities.  But  where 
18  a  pure  race  to  be  found  P  And 
where  is  the  nation  that  can  be 
saved  from  enslavement  or  annihila- 
tion by  external  help?  We  heeix 
continually  of  that  fabulous  animal, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  though  England 
has  been  four  times  conquered, 
and  though  the  English,  like  their 
gxeat  forerunners,  the  Eomans,  are 
compounded  of  the  most  hetero*- 
geneous  elements.  How  nations 
and  even  noble  nations  perish,  we 
3ee  in  the  case  of  the  Polish  nation. 
Deplore  as  we  may  the  sufferings 
of  the  Poles — ^plead  and  vindicate 
as  we  may  their  cause,  we  yet  must 
confess,  with  all  sorrow,  that  the 
fidty,  the  turbulence,  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  Poles  gave  a  colour  of 
justice  and  of  wisdom  to  the  most 
execrsJ^le  crime  in  history — the 
dismemberment  of  Poland.  For 
order  as  instinct  and  necessity  goes 
before  freedom  as  instinct  and 
necessity :  and  while — alas !  tiiat  it 
should  be  so— freedom  must  often 
be  sacrifLced  to  order,  order  must 
never  be  sacrificed  to  freedom. 
Alone  of  modem  communities  the 
English  community  has  been  able 
to  harmonise  freedom  and  order; 
and  herein  how  happy  should  Eng- 
land count  herself!      Let  us  hope 


that  this  sublime  harmony  may 
never  cease,  and  that  England's 
Conservatives  may  always  be  the 
best  Beformers,  and  her  Eeformers 
the  best  Conservatives. 

In  regard  to  race  and  a  nation- 
ality, it  is  well  both  for  themselves 
and  England  that  the  Scotch  are, 
no  less  than  the  English,  a  mixed 
breed,  and  that  they  were,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tuiy,  a  separate  people.  The  Scotch 
have  Norse  bone  and  Celtic  bloody 
It  is  the  Norse  bone  which  gives 
them  their  persistency:  it  is  the 
Celtic  blood  which  gives  them 
their  impulsiveness. 

Till  the  B^ormation  caught 
them  by  the  feet  and  laid  hold  of 
their  throat,  and  placed  them  in 
salutary  chains,  the  Scotch  were  a 
nation  of  rovers  and  reivers,  hating 
the  Englishman  much,  but  loving 
his  cattle  more^  and  f^hting  with 
each  other  because  they  were  very 
fond  of  fighting.  There  was  in 
them  a  rugged  strength.  But  who 
could,  in  its  centuries  of  barbarism, 
ferocity,  and  violence,  have  foretold 
the  coming  of  a  time  when  Scot- 
land would  be  eminently  prosperous 
and  peaceftd,  and  woidd  gain  and 
spread,  long  before  rich  and  mighty 
England,  some  of  the  divinest  bless- 
ings of  civihsation  P 

As,  however,  there  has  been  said 
to  be  a  soul  of  goodnessin  thingsevil, 
we  may  likewise  sometimes  discover 
a  soul  of  evil  in  things  good.  The 
state  of  Scotland  before  the  Beforma- 
tion  offers,  £roTa  its  wild  lawlessness, 
little  more  tiian  a  poetical  interest, 
the  stirring  episodes  excepted,  that 
marked  the  long  and  memorable 
contest  with  England.  But  there 
was  an  opulence,  and  perchance 
even  a  depth,  in  Scottish  existence 
which  tlux^ugh  the  Reformation 
was  lost.  The  link  that  bound 
Scotland  to  the  past  wm  too  sud^ 
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denly  snapped.  There  was  a  vast 
and  awful  chasm  ;  and  scanty  and 
slender  were  the  relations  of  the 
new  Scotland  to  the  old.  What 
had  been  the  most  lawless  of  conn- 
tries,  became  distinguished  by  its 
obedience  to  a  self-imposed  law,  a 
law  in  some  measure  spiritual,  but 
far  more  ecclesiastical — though, 
spite  of  loyalty  to  this  self-imposed 
law,  there  were  outbursts  of  anarchy 
down  to  the  second  Jacobite  rebel- 
lion, when  anarchy  and  romance 
vanished  together. 

For  three  hundred  years  Scottish 
development  has  in  a  large  measure 
been  fashioned  by  the  presbyterian 
government  of  its  churches.  I 
mention  this  simply  as  an  historical 
fact ;  for  with  controverted  topics, 
either  theological  or  political,  be 
sure  that  I  do  not  intend  to  meddle. 
No  historical  student,  however,  can 
fail  to  see  that  through  causes 
stretching  back  to  the  birth  of 
Protestantism,  complexity — often  a 
most  anomalous  complexity — has 
reigned  as  profoundly  and  potently 
in  England,  as  a  stem  and  naked 
simplicity  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  As  a  rule,  every  ques- 
tion for  an  Englishman  is  complex, 
every  question  for  a  Scotchman 
simple.  This  is  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  nations  ;  this 
is  why  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  mutual 
understanding.  The  Englishman 
thinks  the  Scotchman  hard,  narrow, 
and  pedantic :  the  Scotchman 
thinks  the  Englishman  cumbrous 
and  slow.  Fertile  breadth  is  the 
attribute  of  the  Englishman,  ath- 
letic force  that  of  the  Scotchman. 
While,  except  in  his  business,  the 
Englishman  does  things  by  halves, 
and  would  rather  on  the  whole  not 
do  them  at  all,  the  Scotchman 
approaches  and  accomplishes  every- 
thing with  an  uncompromising 
thoroughness.  A  lover  of  extremes 
the  Scotchman  is  not ;  a  lover  of 
change  for  change's  sake  he  cer- 
tainly is  not ;  but  in  his  vehemence 


and  earnestness  he    resolves  that 
what  is  done  once  shall  never  need 
to  be  done  again.     The  creation  of 
the  Free  Church  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  is  an  illustrious  example. 
I  would  speak  the  truth  in  love. 
I  am  here  to  flatter,  to  decry  no 
one  ;  and  slander  and  adulation  ar« 
equally  odious  to  my  heart.   Slander 
and  adulation  are  compam'ons  and 
rivals.    Where  there  is  undeserved 
eulogy,  there  is  always  calumny  to 
balance  it.     This  is  an  age  whem 
there    is    much    crawling   on  the 
ground  both  to  bite  and  to  lick, 
and  he  who  has  licked  one  moment 
is  ready  to  bite  the  next.     Let  ns 
neither  lick  nor  bite,  but  stand  up 
like  men,  and  speak  the  truth  like 
men,  and  bear  the  truth  like  men. 
Now,  apart  from  all  sectarianisms 
and  animosities  and  conflicts,  there 
is  a  large  region  where  it  wonld  be 
better  for  us  if  the  truth  were  more 
spoken  and  more  heeded.     It  is  the 
region  of  highest  duiyand  broadest 
cmture  and  deepest    insight — the 
region  of  which  the  German  author, 
Bichter,  is   perhaps  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  representative. 
In  this  region,  I,  poor,  unwordiy 
Scotchman,   am   neither   lawgiver 
nor  king ;  I  can  only  stand  at  the 
gate  as  a  proclaimer  of  the  delighiSy 
and  an  interpreter  of  the  mysteries 
What  we  should  evermore  endea* 
vour  to  combine  is  individoaliij 
and  catholicity.  We  should  be  so  in- 
tense as  never  to  be  moved  from  onr 
purpose  when  we  believe  ourselves 
tp  be  in  the  right ;  and  we  should 
be  so  sympathetic  as  to  be  able  to 
enter  with  a  huge    leap  and  an 
eager  luxury  into  all  human  joja 
and  all  human  sorrows,  and  even 
into  the  convictions  and  ideas  the 
most  opposed  to    our  own.      Bat 
away  with  merephrases  and  senti- 
mentalities !      Words    are  vapour 
and  wind,  unless  there  is  a  Inrave 
and  stalwart  soul  behind  them :  and 
if  we   eat  honey,   it  must  be  as 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  ate  it^ 
when  weary  and^hungry,  after  a 
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victory  won  by  our  valour.  The 
maTim,  or  proverb,  that  speech  is 
silver,  but  that  silence  is  gold,  is 
meaningless  or  misleading.  If  I  am 
a  true  and  brave  man  every  one  of 
my  words  has  the  value  of  a  deed, 
is  a  deed ;  and  if  I  am  not  a  true 
and  brave  man  my  words  and  deeds 
have  both  the  same  value — ^that  is 
to  say,  they  have  no  value  at  all. 
Were  not  the  words  breathed  by 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  by  Savo- 
narola of  Florence,  by  George  Fox, 
by  Martin  Luther,  and  by  John 
Wesley,  deeds,  and  very  puissant 
deeds  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  are  charlatans  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  are  not  their  deeds  and 
words  alike  detestable?  If  the 
quack  is  not  to  be  handed  till  his 
deeds  convict  him,  his  life  will  be 
long  in  the  land. 

Striving  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love,  striving  to  combine  indivi- 
duality and  catholicity,  striving  to 
make  every  one  of  my  wordis  a 
deed,  I  would  gladly  teach  the 
Scotchman  to  see  what  is  best  in 
the  Englishman,  and  the  English- 
man what  is  best  in  the  Scotchman. 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  are  we 
not  all  natives  of  the  same  island, 
nothing  geographically  dividing  us 
bat  an  imaginary  line  ?  And  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  how 
many  other  dividing  lines,  real  or 
imaginaiy,  are  destined  to  disap- 
pear! 

Most  men  and  women  judg^  other 
men  and  women  by  manner,  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  pierce  with 
discriminating  glance  into  the  cha- 
racter. Oh !  the  charming  man, 
.and  oh !  the  charming  woman ! 
Doubtless,  but  the  channing  man 
may  be  a  scoundrel  or  a  snei^,  and 
the  charming  woman  may  not  be 
exactly  a  paraxon  of  purity. 

The  Irish  have  a  fervent  and 
fiiscinating  manner,  and  are,  spite 
of  their  conspicuous  infirmities, 
leniently  dealt  with  accordingly; 
th^  win  friends  speedily,  whom 
they  do  not  always  keep.     Though 


the  Englishman  is  inclined  to  be 
stiff,  and  formal,  and  pompous, 
and  self-important — ^yea,  even  at 
times  absolutely  repulsive — ^yet  he  is 
the  frankest  of  men.  This  frank- 
ness— brutal  enough  on  occasions — 
does  not  hinder  the  Englishman 
from  being  sometimes  a  humbug; 
but  it  effectually  prevents  him  from 
being  a  hypocrite.  When,  followed 
by  his  footman  carrying  the  Bible 
and  the  prayer-book,  an  Englishman 
marches  to  church  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  self-consequence  and  self- 
idolatry  as  if  he  were  not  about 
to  worship  Ood  but  God  was  about 
to  worship  him,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  call  him  a  hypocrite ;  but  to  call 
him  a  humbug  is  not  uncharitable. 
The  humbug  begins  by  imposing  on 
himself  before  imposing  on  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  he  half  believes 
that  he  is  a  man  of  honour  and 
integrity.  If  England  is  the  para- 
dise of  humbugs  it  is  the  purgatory 
of  hypocrites,  while  Scotland  is  the 
paradise  of  hypocrites  and  the  pur- 
gatory of  humbugs.  To  be  a  hypo- 
crite would  cost  the  Englishman 
more  trouble  than  he  likes  to  expend, 
and  would  be  incompatible  with  his 
frankness. 

The  Scotch  have  neither  the 
Irishman's  fervour  and  fascination 
of  manner  nor  the  Englishman's 
frankness  and  bluntness.  They  are 
not  at  the  outset  attractive  mortals, 
though  they  improve  upon  acquain- 
tance. There  is,  both  in  their  man- 
ner and  character,  a  painful  harsh- 
ness, accompanied  by  abruptness 
and  angularity. 

Then,  how  disposed  the  Scotch 
are  to  be  pedantic,  and  dogmatic, 
and  oracular,  and  to  dispute  every 
statement,  the  most  tnfling  and 
offensive  !  The  tendency  to  what 
in  Scotland  is  named  a/rgle-hargUng 
makes  the  very  best  Scotchmen 
tiresome  companions.  In  conversa- 
tion, there  should  never  be  any 
acrimonious  debate,  nor,  indeed, 
debate  of  any  kind.  Conversation 
should  be  a  sort  of  shuttlecock,  and 
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every  one  present  shonld  be  per- 
mitted to  tskke  part  in  the  game. 

There  are  four  classes  of  bores 
that  should  be  ejected  by  the  most 
summary  process  from  good  society. 
We  have  first  Joe  Miller's  grandson, 
the  storyteller,  who  never  stops  till 
he  has  exhausted  his  stock  of  trash. 
Secondly,  we  have  the  lecturing 
machine,  who  discourses  for  an  hour 
and  three  quarters  on  the  occult 
virtues  of  a  toad,  or  on  the  exact 
amount  of  disturbance  to  the  air 
caused  by  a  midge  when  flying. 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  crotchet- 
monger,  who  pesters  us  till  we 
grow  ^uious  with  his  nostrums  and 
noodledoms.  Fourthly,  we  have  the 
captious  disputant,  who  will  not 
allow  us  to  call  black  black  and 
white  white,  and  to  say  that  Peter 
is  not  Paul  without  arraying  proofs 
and  reasonings  to  show  tnat  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  Prom  the  story-teller,  the 
lecturing-machine,  the  crotchet- 
monger,  the  captious  disputant,  let 
us  pray  to  be  delivered.  Now,  as 
story-tellers,  as  lecturin^-machines, 
as  crotchet-mongers,  uie  English 
niay  display  a  genius  as  consum- 
mate for  boring  as  the  Scotch  ;  but 
the  Scotch  go  infinitely  beyond  the 
English  as  captious  disputants,  or 
argle-barglers.  I  have  often  fled 
in  terror  firom  my  argle-bargling 
countrvman.  The  odd  part  of  the 
aflair  is,  that  it  is  principally  the 
young  among  the  Scotch  who,  as 
argle-barglers,  are  the  most  perti- 
nacious, obstinate,  and  wearisome. 
There  is  scarcely  a  juvenile  Scotch- 
man who  travels  southwards  that 
does  not  think  himself  bom  to  be 
an  illuminator  and  missionary  to 
mankind,  thereby  becoming  the  most 
intolerable  animal  in  the  universe. 
How  he  lays  down  the  law !  How 
authoritative  he  is  !  How  he  repro- 
duces with  an  air  of  original  dis- 
covery, the  platitudes  and  paltri- 
nesses he  has  gathered  in  the  course 
of  his  omnivorous  reading !  How 
he  contests  every  point  and  every 


step!  How  he  converts  you 
himself  into  interminable  disjnxic- 
tive  conjunctions !  How  he  feeds 
you  on  ready  reckoners,  chopped 
up  small,  as  if  he  were  nourisbiii^ 
you  with  lumps  of  haggis !  Y'eais 
and  experience  may  soften  or  eiffihoe 
many  of  his  obnoxious  peculiaritieB  ; 
but  an  argle-bargler  he  has  1)6601 
bom  and  an  argle-bargler  he  dies. 

There  is,  however,  a  serious  and 
by  no  means  ridiculous  side  to  the 
matter,  and  this  we  must  not  over* 
look.     The  Scotch  have  canght  and 
appropriated,  in   an   incomparable 
degree,   the  spirit  of  the   ancient 
Hebrews.     They  are  Hebrews  more 
than  Presbyterians,   Presbyterians 
more  than  Galvinists,  though  it  is 
generally   first  as   Galvinists    that 
they  are  considered  by  those  ^who 
have  not  studied  the  subject.  To  the 
Scotch,  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the 
Judaical  institutions,  have  beoome 
bone  of  the  bone  and  flesh  of  the 
flesh.     Prophecy,  both  in  its  sense 
of  forthtelling  and   of  foreteUing, 
has  gone  far  down  into  the  Scotttsfa 
soul.  If  jou  read  the  Scots  Worihdetf 
The  Cloud  of  WUnesses^  and  similar 
books,  you  see  that  the   Scottish 
Covenanters  believed  in  th^  own 
possession  of  the  power  to  -vrosk 
miracles  and  to  foretell  the  fatore. 
Ho  who  is  not  familiar  with   the 
history  of  the  Covenanters  caiuiet 
know  all  the  grandeur  and  all  the 
tenderness  of  which  the  Scotlnh 
nature  is  capable.     The  Scot<^  are, 
in    modem    times,    the   prophetic 
people    by  excellence,  and    what^ 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  pio- 
duced  such  prodigious  excntement 
under  the  name  of  the  Bow  Heresy, 
and  Irvingism,  which  sprang  &oni 
that  here^,  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  proclivity  of  the  Scottish  miail 
toward  the  belief  in  a  perennial . 
supematoralism    of    the    Hebrsio 
type.      Now,    this    Hebraism,    by 
which   every    Scotchman  is,  con- 
sciously   or    unconsciously,    inflii!-    . 
enced,  spontaneously  runs  into  pro 
pagandism ;    and/<t»ne  fbrm  of  the 
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propagandism  is  that  argle*bar- 
gling  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
which  I  have  so  strongly  con- 
denmed. 

The  Scotch  are  the  most  in- 
tolerant of  nations ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  therefrom  that  they  «««  the 
most  bigoted  of  nations.  Intole- 
rance is  the  hatred  of  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  intrinsically  evil,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  all  be 
intolerant.  Even  in  its  ngliest 
shapes,  intolerance  is  better  than 
indifference  and  latitudinarianism. 
The  man  who  is  earnest  about 
nothing,  who  has  no  fixed  and 
definite  principles,  no  strong  con- 
victions, must  be  useless,  when  he 
is  not,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to  be, 
pemicioTis.  Bigotry,  however,  is 
merely  a  form  of  selfishness.  It  is 
the  disposition  to  thrust  on  others 
onr  dogmas  and  practices,  simply 
because  they  are  our  dogmas  and 
practices.  When  not  indifferentists 
and  latitudinarians,  the  English 
are  more  prone  to  bigotry  than  the 
Scotch. 

Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  I 
regard  the  Scotch  as  a  more  reli- 
gious people  than  the  English.  I  do 
not.  Fai^  is  by  no  means  identical 
-with  the  religious  &culty  and  feel- 
ing. If  it  were,  then  ike  Scotch 
would  be  the  most  religious  people 
that  ever  existed,  because  their 
whole  being  is  inwoven  with  certain 
dogmas,  especially  the  dogma  of 
predest^tion.  Little  emotion,  how- 
ever, enters  into  their  religion, 
Jdttle  imagination,  and  no  sentiment 
or  presentiment  of  the  mysterious 
in  its  most  awful  aspects.  They  are 
God-fearing  rath^  than  devout.  A 
Scotch  sermon  is  a  long  argument, 
often  a  very  able  argument^  seldozpi 
A  passionate  appeal.  I  am  not 
aware  that,  though  they  have 
written  controversial  and  theo- 
logical works  in  abundance,  the 
Scotch  have  ever  produced  a  single 
^properly  devotional  book.  They  go 
x>n,  singing  Sunday  after  Sunday 
the  Fsfdms  of  David  in  metre,  and 


fiercely  resist  the  introduction  of 
hymns  and  of  instrumental  music, 
thus  excluding  themselves  from  the 
sweetest  and  sublimest  devotional 
food.  Eveiything  in  Scottish  wor- 
ship is  so  meagre  and  mechanical 
that,  after  the  most  solemn  service 
in  a  Scottish  church,  I  have  often, 
in  my  childhood  and  youi^  rushed 
to  the  seashore  or  to  the  hill-side,  to 
commune  with  the  Almighty  Father. 
The  prevalence  of  the  legal  and  the 
logical  in  Scottish  rehgion,  the 
excess  of  faith,  as  compared  with 
the  poverty  of  the  emotional  and 
the  devotional,  the  absence  of 
beautiful  rites  and  divine  symbols, 
have  a  horrible  efiect  on  young 
hearts  yearning  for  God,  driving 
them  either  into  outrageous  super* 
stitions  or  audacious  and  blasphe- 
mous negations. 

Now  we  must  not  here  behold 
principally  a  religious  defect.  The 
Scotch  have  a  more  vivid  and  miuK 
cular  imagination  than  their  Eng-^ 
lish  brethren,  and  their  being  is. 
more  steeped  in  poetry  and  romance.. 
Likewise  the  Scotch  language, — ^in 
which  Bums  wrote  some  of  his  best 
poems — is  more  fitted  than  the  Ei^- 
lish  language,  to  express  both  hu- 
mour and  pathos,  while  it  has  many 
of  those  admirable  and  touching 
diminutives  in  which  the  English 
language  is  so  lamentably  deficient. 
What  then  do  the  English  possess 
of  which  the  Scotch  are  totally  des^ 
titute  P  Phantasy,  which  is  crea* 
tive — as  distinguished  fipom  repro- 
ductive— ^imagination,  and  of  which 
Shakespeare  had  a  million  times 
more  than  any  other  poet.  Next 
to  Shakespeare,  Shelley  waa  gifted 
with  phuitasy  in  marvellous  mea- 
sure.^  Spenser  had  it>  and  few  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers  were  quite 
'without  it.  Some  En^ish  prose 
writers,  such  as  Bacon  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  have  been  gifbed  with  it  as 
opulently  as  the  great  English  poets. 
The  Germans  have  phantasy  in  its 
most  living,  and  many-coloured, 
and  many-shaped  plenitude  f    but, 
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Site  of  Ooethe  and  his  peers,  the 
armans  have  never  been  able  to 
give  phantasy  adequate  and  perfect 
artistic  expression.  Now  phantasj 
is  such  a  stranger  to  Scotland  and 
the  Scotch,  that  only  one  Scottish 
imter, — James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
shepherd, — has  manifested  a  genius 
enriched  and  enlivened  by  phantasy. 
This  man, — ^a  dweller  on  the  lonely 
hills,  would,  but  for  educational  and 
other  disadvantages,  have  come  very 
near  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Shelley. 
Every  Scotchman  believes  in 
ghosts,  just  as  every  Scotchman 
believes,  and  ought,  as  a  gallant 
and  patriotic  Scotchman,  to  believe, 
that  Mary  Stuart  is  a  grievously 
calxunniated  woman.  I  have  myself 
seen  hundreds  of  ghosts,  and  if  ever 
I  were  to  grow  cold  in  my  loyalty, 
my  enthusiastic  loyalty,  to  Mary 
Stuart,  I  should  see  hundreds  more. . 
But  ghosts  are  not  so  much  produc- 
tions as  reproductions.  They  come 
of  their  own  accord,  if  we  are  cre- 
dulous, and  have  the  second  sight, 
which  is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at ; 
and  which  no  man  with  a  Celtic 
heart,  or  a  Celtic  name,  would  dare 
to  deride.  The  English  cannot  get 
up  decent  ghosts,  because  the  Eng- 
lish,— made  robust  by  those  two 
excellent  things,  beer  and  beef,  wax 
fat:  and  a  fat  ghost  would  be  an 
absurdity.  But  the  Scotchman,  be- 
ing gaunt  and  bony,  hails  the  ghost 
as  a  manand  a  brother.  Even  Shake- 
speare's ghost  in  Handet  is  a  failure. 
Compare  it  with  his  Ariel,  and  the 
kindred  offspring  of  his  exuberant 
phantasy,  and  you  at  once  perceive 
that  the  Hamlet  ghost  is  an  impostor. 
What  could  Shakespeare, — ^that  best 
of  good  fellows  and  greatest  of  poets 
— ^what  could  Shakespeare, — slightly 
obese,  and  with  a  digestion  like  that 
of  a  navvy,  and  living  all  his  life  in 
a  flat  country,  and  drinking  potent 
ale  at  the  George  Tavern  in  South- 
wark,  —  what  could  Shakespeare 
know  about  ghosts  ?  The  ghost 
steals  on  us  from  the  mountain,  the 
lake,  the  mist,  the  forest,  the  glen. 


Indeed,  the  ghost  is  the  exclusive 
proper^  of  the  Celtic  race ;  and  it 
is  almost  the  only  property  that  race 
has  ever  been  able  to  retain, — as  the 
Irish  in  Ireland,  and  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  can  testify.  How 
striking  it  is  that  th^  Celtic 
streams  — one  from  Wales,  one  fitnn 
Ireland,  and  one  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  should  be  continually 
pouring  into  England,  —  prosaic 
region  of  prosaic  men,  and  yet 
that  it  is  England  that  continues  to 
produce  foremost  poets ! 

Still,  the  two  poets  who,  in  mo- 
dem days,  re8hi^)ed  and  regenerated 
English  literature,  were,  the  one 
Scotch,  and  the  other  all  but  Scotch. 
Scott  was  a  true  Caledonian,  out  and 
out ;  and  Byron  said  of  himself  ihaJb 
he  was  half  a  Scot  by  birth, — in 
heart,  a  whole  one.  It  has  become 
&shionable  to  depreciate,  and  almost 
to  despise,  both  Scott  and  Byron. 
And  this  is  not  astonishing,  for  onr 
contemporary  poetry  is  sickly  and 
effeminate ;  delights  in  preposterous, 
far-fetched  conceits,  and  in  extrava- 
gant word-painting.  It  is  manufac- 
ture, not  creation,  and  is  as  mon- 
strous as  the  fashions  in  dress, 
whereby  women — ^good  souls — do 
their  best  to  disfigure  the  beauty 
that  €K)d  has  given  them.  Our  con- 
temporary poetry  is  the  outgrowth 
of  that  false  and  foolish,  uid  feeble 
school — the  Lake  School,  and  its 
career  must  be  brief  and  inglorious. 
Already  are  perceptible  the  angxy 
and  stormy  stirrings  of  reaction 
against  our  contemporary  poetry. 
What  our  contemporary  poetry  lacks 
is,  that  which  Byron  and  Scott  scat- 
tered abroad  with  generous  hand, — 
life.  Scott  put  life  into  the  past  as 
no  one  had  ever  done  before  him — 
as  no  one  can  ever  do  after  him. 
And  this  powerful  revival  of  the 
past  did  not  lead  merely  to  a  trans- 
figurement  of  fiction,  but  to  an 
enlargement,  an  enrichment  and 
ennoblement  of  all  literature,  and 
especially  of  historical  Hterature. 

Bold,  fiery,  hi^rrying  from  land 
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to  land,  and  from  adventure  to  ad- 
venture, talking  with  the  wild  waves 
of  the  ocean,  when  not  wi*e8tling 
with  his  own  tnmnltaoiis  thoughts, 
Byron  did  not  shut  himself  np  in  a 
closet,  bat,  in  swift  and  eager  com- 
mune with  whatsoever  was  wildest 
and  strangest,  and  most  perilous, 
studied  nature  as  the  book  of  books. 
The  flame  which  Byron  flashed 
through  English  literature  burst 
from  a  torture  that  wore  out,  in 
early  manhood,  a  strong  body  and 
a  strong  soal.  In  the  mass,  English 
poetry  is  too  reflective ;  it  indulges 
too  much  in  soliloquising  and  ser- 
monising. Epical,  dramatic,  or  lyri- 
cal, let  poetry  be  what  it  pretends 
to  be.  From  a  poet  I  seek  inspira- 
tions ; — ^why,  then,  should  he  insult 
me  with  homilies,  and  moralise  me 
to  death?  Because  they  did  not 
soliloquise,  sermonise,  moralise, 
Byron  and  Scott  were,  if  we  are  to 
believe  our  modem  critics,  very  bad 
poets  indeed. 

Neither  in  literature,  nor  in  any- 
thing else,  is  the  Scotchman  a  fer- 
tilising force, — he  is  a  vitalising 
force.  He  is  a  bringer  of  life : — he 
causes  life  to  abound.  That  he  does 
not,  Hke  the  Englishman,  tabernacle 
in  a  composite  and  anomalous  con- 
stitution of  society, — that  he  can- 
not deal  with  the  complex,  the  sub- 
Ue,  the  remote;  that  he  has  no 
phantasy — all  this,  and  much  else, 
fit  him  the  better  for  being  an 
^ktblete. 

What  multifarious  and  colossal 
energy  Henry  Brougham  displayed ! 
With  what  Titanic  grasp  he  seized 
obstacles  and  flung  them  aside! 
How  he  crushed  down  opponents 
and  opposition  I  Yet  Brougham  had 
no  &culty,  or  combination  of  facul- 
ties, which  could  justly  be  desig- 
nated genius,  and  his  learning, 
thou^  various  and  copious,  was  of 
the  most  common-place  and  super- 
ficial kind.  Both  his  speeches  and 
his  books  drag  themselves  veiy 
dreaiily  and  wearily  alon^,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  read  m  coming 


ages,  except  as  curiosities.  But, 
bom  and  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
and  made  hardy  and  strong  by  a 
bracing  breath  from  the  Scottish 
heather  and  the  Scottish  lochs,  how 
he  bounded  to  labour  and  to  com- 
bat, as  a  lion  to  the  spoil !  Yet  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  it 
was  from  his  Scottish  mother, — ^not 
from  his  English  father,  that  his 
marvellous  appetite  and  aptitude  for 
action  were  derived. 

The  leading  politician  at  this  hour 
in  England,  as  his  friends  boast,  and 
as  his  enemies  confess,  is  Gladstone. 
Let  him  be  worse  than  his  worst 
foes  have  denounced  him  for  being, 
yet  who  can  question  the  eagerness, 
the  earnestness,  the  perfei*vid  en- 
thusiasm, the  conquering  conta- 
gious vitality,  he  throws  into  po- 
litics? Gladstone's  parents  were 
both  Scotch — and,  Scotch  in  coun- 
tenance, he  is  Scotch  in  mind  and 
soul,  Scotch  even  in  that  lack  of 
self-restraint  with  which  he  has 
been  so  often  reproached. 

There  are  few  more  remarkable 
facts  in  history  than  that  the  party 
of  resistance  should  have  at  its  head 
a  man  of  pure  Hebrew  race ;  and 
that  the  party  of  progress  should 
have  at  its  head  a  man  of  pure 
Scottish  race — and  the  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  stalwart 
Hebraism  that  holds  sway  in  Scot- 
land. 

Gladstone  illustrates  well  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Scottish  nature  which 
hinders  quite  as  often  as  it  helps 
rapid  and  vigorous  movement.  In 
every  Scotchman's  breast  conscience 
is  a  tyranny  and  a  tragedy.  None 
can  know  as  a  Scotchman  knows  the 
anguish  of  remorse.  Bound  in  the 
threefold  bondage  of  Hebraism, 
Presbyterianism,  and  Calvinism,  the 
Scotchman  feels  as  if  to  be  happy 
were  to  sin.  He  is  tormented  by 
small,  often  morbid,  scrupulosities, 
which  to  an  Englishman  would  seem 
childish.  Now  conscience  is  a  lead- 
ing ingredient  in  virtue,  but  it  is 
not  the  divinest  ingrediei^  Yirtue, 
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whether  of  the  more  heroic  or  the 
more  humane  type,  should  be  a  spon- 
taneoas  flow  and  glow.  It  should 
walk  and  run  and  fly  with  a  grace- 
ful naturalness,  not  stopping  every 
moment  to  consult  conscience,  the 
inevitable  effect  of  which  must  be 
that  moral  dyspepsia  which  is  so 
common  in  Scotkind.  There  are 
things  more  saintly  than  duties, 
because  they  are  instinctively  per- 
formed from  a  saintly  or  sanctified 
spirit.  But  even  as  regards  duties, 
it  is  best  that  we  should  do  them 
without  a  perpetual  interview  with 
conscience  and  consciousness.  There- 
fore, as  the  Scotch,  from  their  lack 
of  phantasy,  are  incapable  of  at- 
taining what  is  most  elevated  in 
genius,  what  is  most  profound  in 
religion  and  philosophy,  so  they 
are  incapable,  from  their  excessive 
often-diseased  conscientiousness,  of 
possessing  and  manifesting  certain 
angelic  charities  and  humanities, 
though  they  can  be,  as  soldiers  of 
the  truth,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

It  is  to  the  morbid  conscientious- 
ness of  the  Scotch  that  we  must 
trace  their  morbid  reserve.  The 
Scotch  are  often  sneered  at  as  a 
cautious  or  canny  people;  but  I 
doubt  whether  in  the  mass  or  in 
the  main  they  are  cautious  or  canny. 
In  the  mass  and  in  the  main  they 
are  eminently  uncanny  and  incau- 
tious. Break  down  the  barrier  of 
reserve  and  they  are  the  wildest, 
most  reckless,  of  men.  There  are  self- 
seeking  Scotdimen.  Are,  however, 
self-seeking  Englishmen  so  very 
rare  that  the  Scotch  should  be  ana- 
thematised for  being  self-seeking? 
But  the  morbid  reserve,  generated 
by  morbid  conscientiousness,  gives 
to  nearly  all  Scotchmen  the  appeiur- 
ance  of  canniness  which,  when  pro- 
vocation or  temptation  comes,  their 
actions  speedily  belie. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  Scotch- 
man is  seldom  at  his  ease,  and  can 
seldom  put  others  at  their  ease.  Not 
being  sure  of  his  ground  he,  in  his 
^awkward  way,  takes  so  much  trou- 


ble to  please  that  he  exceedingly 
displeases,  and  the  self-poised,  self- 
satisfied  Englishman,  perhaps  in 
every  respect  his  inferior,  turns  from 
him  with  disgust  and  scorn,  as  from 
a  lout  or  a  sycophant. 

From  their  morbid  conscientioiis- 
ness,  and  their  morbid  reserve,  the 
Scotch  cannot  partake  moderately, 
or  even  at  all,  of  cahn  enjoyment. 
They  are  natui^y  abstemious,  bear 
privations  much  better  than  the 
Englishman,  make  &r  less  fuss 
about  so-called  comforts ;  bat  the 
only  joy  of  which  they  have  a  no- 
tion, or  for  which  they  have  a  de- 
sire, is  that  arising  from  excitement, 
an  excitement  not  stopping  short  of 
madness;  and  when  the  naadneas 
arrives,  the  barbarian  howls  and 
rages  that  was  chained  at  the  Bre- 
formation.  For  civilisation  with  us 
all  does  not  go  much  farther  than 
the  surface,  and  the  men  yon  can 
best  trust  and  most  love  are  those 
whom  you  know  to  be  as  imperfect 
as  yourself.  Beware  of  the  prig 
who  thinks  himself  an  angel,  and 
who  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  wings 
by  contact  with  you. 

Hard  drinkers  the  Scotcli  are; 
but  the  drunkenness  of  the  Scotch 
and  the  Irish,  or  of  any  Celtio  or 
half-Celtic  race,  is  not  so  brutal  or 
so  bestial  as  the  drunkenness  of  the 
English.  It  must,  therefore,  he 
dealt  with  in  a  far  different  way. 
The  drunkenness  of  the  Scotch  aaid 
the  Irish  is  an  insane  sort  of  poe- 
try ;  the  drunkenness  of  the  "Eng^ 
lish  is  the  coarsest  kind  of  prose^ 
reUeved  however  by  the  &&u  that 
the  English,  though  a  little  grofT 
now  and  then,  aro  good-humoured 
in  nearly  all  things,  and  are  seldom 
quarrelsome  in  their  cups. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  hlaok- 
gnard  like  a  Scotch  blackguard,  be- 
cause no  man  has  to  dash  down  so 
much,  both  within  and  without^ 
before  reaching  the  extremity  of 
guilt.  And  the  finer  the  intelleo- 
tnal  powers,  the  more  fiendish  the 
blackguardism  grows.    In  my  hoj- 
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hood  I  knew  two  men,  both  pos- 
sessing &*CTilties  of  the  noblest  order. 
They  both  wrote  admirable  poetry ; 
they  had  both  the  most  delicate 
perception  and  taste  as  critics; 
they  coiQd  both  discourse  with  an 
eloquence  which  was  irresistibly 
enchanting, — ^yet  th^  were  both 
unredeemable  blackguards;  and  one 
of  them  confessed  to  me  that,  after 
studying  his  own  nature  as  a  mode 
of  intelHgent  amusement,  he  could 
not  discover  that  he  possessed  a 
single  good  quality — ^yet  he  had  at 
least  one,  tlutt  of  not  pretending 
to  be  better  than  he  was. 

Besides  the  reason  already  as- 
signed there  is  another,  why  Scot- 
ti£^  blackguards  are  unriyalled.  In 
the  Scottish  nature  you  have,  along 
with  a  warmth  and  wealth  of  in- 
dignation, a  wealth  and  warmth  of 
|nty,  but  no  mercy.  Cleave  down 
to  the  depths  of  a  Scottish  heart, 
and  a  fountain  of  tenderness  gushes 
forth  to  you,  such  as  never  gushed 
forth  from  an  English  or  an  Irish 
heart,  but  no  mercy — ^no  mercy. 
The  Scotchman  is  a  man  of  granite ; 
but  from  the  granite  hills  stream 
the  waters  that  feed  the  lochs  and 
the  seas.  Pity  is  spontaneous 
yearning  to  all  forms  of  human  suf- 
l^ing;  mercy  is  pardon  and  wel- 
oome  and  love  to  the  penitent 
sinner.  In  dealing  with  men,  I 
ihiiik  we  should  make  the  deepest 
azid  broadest  distinction  between 
Imman  depravity  and  human  infir- 
mity. iVnile  we  cannot  be  too 
stem  toward  human 'depravity,  we 
camnot  to  human  infirmity  be  too 
lenient.  The  distinction^  Scotch* 
men,  in  ihe  mflss  and  in  the  main^ 
soofm  to  accept.  They  treat  the 
most  venial  infirmity  as  fiercely  as 
the  most  abominable  depravity.  Let 
not  a  repentant  Magdalene  crawl  to 
their  ioet  unless  sbe  is  prepared  to 
be  crashed  l^  curses  and  ohastise- 
menta-^why,  then,  not  be  wicked 
as  devils  are  wieked,  when  there  is 
no  forgiveness  for  fredlty  P 

In  a  small  town  on  the  Ayrshire 


coast  these  things  have  occurred 
within  the  last  forty  years :— ^A. 
cleirgyman  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land loved  one  woman,  married 
another,  having  be^i  enslaved  for 
the  moment  by  the  passion  for  gold. 
The  fiiries  of  remorse  immediately 
assailed  him.  And  then  came  furies 
from  without — ^the  furies  of  Scot- 
tish wrath  at  his  m^an  and  mer- 
cenary deed.  He  was  a  proud  and 
sensitive  man,  and  one  Sunday 
morning,  not  having  the  courage 
to  face  his  congregation,  he  shot 
himself.  A  clergyman  of  the  Free 
Church  went  astray  in  a  somewhat 
more  objectionable  fashion.  In 
England,  as  he  was  not  really  a 
bad  man,  mercy  would  have  come 
to  him,  would  have  pardoned  him, 
and  would  have  told  him  to  sin  no 
more.  Scottish  vengeance  shot  its 
arrows  at  him,  and  uxe  poor  wretch 
drowned  himself.  A  clergyman  of 
what  is  called  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  had  the  most  culmi- 
nating abilities  and  the  most  tender 
and  generous  heart ;  his  only  fiskult 
was  that  of  being  too  social  and 
sympathetic,  but  those  very  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation  who  had 
most  enjoyed  tbe  affluence  of  his 
humour  and  the  lustre  of  his 
thought,  were  the  first  to  accuse 
and  assail  him,  were  the  promptest 
to  desert  him,  when  envious  das- 
tards showered  malignant  whispers 
to  ruin  his  reputation.  He  was 
arraigned  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  by  the  verdict  of  inqui- 
sitors, more  cruel  than  Torquemaday 
he  was,  on  the  most  frivolous 
charges  and  on  the  most  trifling 
evidcoice,  banished  from  his  home, 
dear,  very  dear,  to  him  and  his 
children.  For  a  season  this  fidlen 
seraph  struggled  on  in  that  chaos 
of  five  hundred  thousand  souls 
called  Glasgow.  One  morning, 
when  the  mists  were  just  beginning 
to  creep  sluggishly  away  from  the 
Clyde,  a  poHceman  found  the  fidlen 
seraph  lying  dead  in  the  street. 
Men  die  swiftly  of  a  broken  heart)> 
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when  £Bkinme  is  glaring  behind.  The 
snecessor  of  this  man  in  his  priestly 
office  sinned  like  him,  and  suffered 
like  him.  Now,  if  these  four  men 
had  been  depraved  men,  I  should 
not  say  a  word  in  their  defence — 
but,  instead  of  being  worse  men, 
they  were  better  men  than  the  ma- 
jority of  their  countrymen.  The 
English  have  their  own  faults,  but 
they  do  not,  like  the  Scotch,  hunt 
a  brother  or  sister  to  death,  because 
he  or  she  has  made  a  few  false  steps, 
and  a  few  flagrant  mistakes.  Oh, 
my  friends !  I  do  not  say :  Let  us 
be  very  pitiful — for  this  is  easy — 
but.  Let  us  be  very  merciful — ^for 
this  is  difficult. 

Grim  to  the  sinner,  the  Scotch 
are  likewise  known  to  be — in  the 
army  and  navy  and  in  commercial 
and  other  employments — ferocious 
disciplinarians.  They  find  it  such 
tough  work  to  fetter  and  muzzle 
the  devil  in  their  own  heart,  that 
they  think  they  cannot  use  the 
whip  too  frequently  or  too  remorse- 
lessly. It  is  said  that,  in  the 
colonies,  the  Dutch  and  the  Scotch 
were  always  the  most  grinding  and 
grudging  of  taskmasters.  Tet  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  much  of  the 
subordinate  work  was  allotted  the 
Scotch,  their  keenness  as  disciplin- 
arians aided  much  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

From  Gladstone  I  have  digressed 
rather  rhapsodically.  I  return  to 
him  merely  to  say  that  the  morbid 
eonscientiousness  he  has  inherited 
from  his  Scotch  ancestors  impels 
him  so  often  to  weigh  great  thmgs 
by  apothecaries'  weight,  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
can  weigh  still  greater  things  in 
any  other  manner.  But,  perhaps, 
he  reserves  the  big  weights  to  be 
hurled  at  the  heads  of  his  adver- 
saries. Nevertheless,  whatever  our 
political  opinions,  we  must  admit 
that  hesitancy,  see -sawing,  and 
casuistry,  are  not  desirable  in  a 
statesman.  We  cannot  in  our 
hearts  prefer  a  wholly  unscrupulous 


man  to  a  man  h,r  too  scrupulous. 
Tet  if  work  clamours  to  be  done 
with  an  overwhelming  urgency,  we 
are  compelled  to  take  the  readiest 
instrument  or  agent.  If  your  house 
is  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
you  do  not  stop  to  inquire  wheSier 
every  bucket  is  clean  or  not.  StiU, 
for  the  sake  of  that  ideal  moraliiy 
which  should  never  be  severed 
from  politics,  Gladstone's  puncti- 
lious conscientiousness  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  hamper  and  paralyse  his 
own  energies,  and  the  energies  of  j 
others,  though  it  may. 

Are  we  to  ascribe  to  morbid  punc-     , 
tilious  conscientiousness — which  all     i 
the  Scotoh  have,   and  which  Glad-    | 
stone  has  in  superlative  degree — 
the  freedom  from  the  taint  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  which  in  political 
action  marks   Scotland?     In    any 
case,  of  this  purity  the  Scotoh  have 
just  reaoon  to  be  proud ;  or  ratiier 
— as  they  are  pharisaical  enough 
already — let  them  strive  to  add  to 
their  political  purity  moral  eleva- 
tion. 

When  the  calumniators  of  the 
Scotoh  have  nothing  else  to  say 
against  them,  they  accuse  them  of 
being  a  mean  people,  and,  almost 
as  great  a  crime,  of  being  totally 
destitute  of  wit  and  humour.  The 
charge  of  meanness  is  easily  met. 
Who  so  hospitable  as  the  S<x>toh  ? 
Who  contribute  more  munifioe&tly 
and  ungrudgingly  to  patriotic  and 
religious  objects  F  When  there  is  a 
national  subscription,  Glasgow  has 
always  given  more  in  proportion  to 
its  poptdation  and  wealth  than  any 
English  cily,  and  in  proportion  to 
means,  the  Scotehman  gives  nmoh 
more  in  support  of  religion  than 
the  Englishman.  This  does  not 
look  much  like  meanness.  The 
Eree  Church  in  Scotland  has  ex- 
hibited a  bountifulness  truly  sab* 
lime,  raising  enormous  sums  for 
the  noblest  purposes.  Insisting 
that  the  clergy,  whatever  denomi- 
nation  they  belong  to,  should  be  a 
learned  ckss, ,  the  Scotoh  do  their 
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ntmost  to  enable  them  to  live  as 
gentlemen  should  live.  It  is  as- 
suredly not  in  Scotland,  hot  in  far 
richer  England,  that  we  hear  of 
starving  curates,  and  starving 
DissenUng  ministers. 

Scotland  has  immense  tracts  of 
barren  soil,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
such  tracts  are  compelled  to  be 
frugal:  but  frugality  is  surely  a 
virtue,  not  a  vice. 

Then,  till  lately  the  Scotch  never 
knew  what  poor  laws  and  paoperism 
mean.  They  were  uniainiliar  with 
the  gangrene  which— eating  deeper 
and  deeper  into  English  existence 
— ^tlireatens  to  devour  England 
altogether.  Animated  by  an  in- 
domitable spirit  of  independence, 
Uiey  made,  as  they  still  make,  thrift; 
the  foundation  of  more  godlike 
Txrtues.  But  because  the  Scotch 
are  a  thrifty  and  the  English  a 
UirifUess  people,  are  we  to  call  the 
Scotch  a  mean  people  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  if  the  thriftless  Eng- 
lish imitated  the  thrifty  Scotch? 
Is  it  not  thrifty  people  who  alone 
can  be  generous,  who  alone  are 
beneficently  generous  P  And  is  it 
not  thriftless  people  who  alone  are 
really  mean?  For  when,  from 
improvidence,  their  resources  are 
exhausted,  there  is  no  shabbiness, 
no  servility,  to  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  stoop.  In  small  things 
very  saving — as  judged  by  an 
Ihiglish  standard — ^for  this  reason, 
aad  this  only,  the  Scotch  are 
branded  as  misers.  There  are  very 
generous  Englishmen,  very  generous 
Scotchmen;  very  mean  En^ishmen, 
very  mean  Scotchmen;  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  But  let  the  Eng- 
lish cease  to  confoimd  thriftlessness 
with  generosity,  either  in  their 
public  or  in  their  private  affairs. 

The  Irishman's  joke  that  farth- 
ings are  coined  to  enable  Scotch- 
men to  be  generous,  though  few 
can  do  meaner  things  than  the 
Irish  themselves,  is  quite  as  good 
as  Sydney  Smith's  joke  that  it 
requires    a    surgical    operation  to 


make  a  Scotchman  see  the  point 
and  pith  of  a  jest.  Scotchmen  are 
all  shabby  anunals,  it  seems,  and, 
poor  cres^mres,  they  have  not  the 
faintest  sense  of  humour  or  wit ! 
In  vain  the  Scotchman  thunders 
forth  his'  guffaw,  that  Homeric 
laugh,  that  laugh  of  the  gods ;  he  is 
a  dull  beast,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Sydney  Smith  for  so 
regarding  him. 

There  once  was  a  man  called 
Smollett,  who  wrote  the  most 
humorous  novels  in  the  English 
language.  But  then  they  cannot 
be  humorous,  for  Smollett  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  Scotchman ! 

There  once  was  a  man  called 
Bums,  who  wrote  lyrics,  which  for 
passion  and  pathos,  as  f^  transcend 
all  other  lyrics,  as  the  dramas  at 
Shakespeare  transcend  all  other 
dramas.  This  man  is  likewise 
popularly  believed  to  have  had  the 
rarest  wit  and  humour.  Delusion ! 
pure  delusion!  was  not  Bums  a 
Scotchman  P  And  is  not  that 
enough  to  decide  the  matter  P 

There  once  was  a  man  called 
Walter  Scott.  His  novels,  besides 
a  hundred  other  charms,  are  thought 
to  be  characterised  by  a  sterling 
and  abounding  comic  clement.  Pre- 
posterous prejudice !  How  could 
Walter  Scott,  as  a  Caledonian  of  the 
Caledonians,  be  anything  but  a 
dullard  P  How  could  he  either 
laugh,  or  make  others  laugh  P 

There  once  was  a  man  called 
Michael  Scott,  who  wrote  two 
books,  called  The  Cruise  of  the 
Midge,  and  Tom  Cri/ngle's  Lorj^ 
which  have  such  variety  of  merit 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  in 
them  most  to  laud.  But  no  one 
can  read  them  without  laughing  as 
he  has  seldom  laughed  before. 
What  a  blunder,  and  what  folly  to 
laugh!  What  right  had  Michael 
Scott  to  comic  power  P  Could  it 
justly  be  named  comic  power,  see- 
ing that  Michael  Scott  was  a  native 
of  Glasgow  P 

There  once  w^jb^^n^^  called 
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John  Gblt,  who  published  many 
books,  far  too  many.  But  some  of 
his  novels,  such  as  The  Entail^ 
which  Byron  read  three  times,  and 
trarmly  praised,  have  achieved 
more  than  a  transient  reputation. 
In  The  Entail  and  in  G^t's  other 
novels,  the  humour  has  often  been 
eulogised  as  of  a  very  original  kind. 
Yet,  as  an  Ayrshire  man,  like 
Burns,  how  could  Gralt  be  endowed 
with  the  comic  &culiy  P 

Passing  over  Aytoun,  recently 
dead,  Moir,  the  author  of  M(msie 
Wauch,  and  a  h^st  more,  let  me 
ask  whether  there  is  not  living  at 
this  hour,  in  Chelsea,  an  old  man 
of  seventy-three,  called  Thomas 
Oarlyle  ?  Let  me  ask  whether  he 
is  not  at  the  head,  not  only  of 
English  contemporary  literature, 
but  of  all  contemporary  literature  P 
In  pictorial  vigour  Thomas  Carlyle 
stands  entirely  apart.  But  next  to 
his  splendour  and  strength,  and 
skill  as  a  painter,  nothing  has 
osnally  struck  readers  more  than 
the  prodigality  of  a  humour  which 
lias  a  purely  Scottish  source. 

I  ccmfess  at  once  that  the  Scotch 
cannot  relish  certain  kinds  of 
humour — cannot  relish  banter  and 
plays  upon  words,  all  the  small 
beer  and  small  fiy  of  humour,  anv 
more  than  the  English  can  relish 
French  etmrit.  The  Scotch  detest 
the  manumotured  wit  which  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  become 
80  £9L8hionable,  and  they  find  a 
comic  periodical,  with  its  antics 
and  grimaces  and  slang,  and  Cock- 
ney jokes  and  Cockney  rhymes, 
Tery  ghasUy  indeed.  They  like  a 
huge  meal  of  the  jovial  and  the 
jocular,  and  not  teaspoonfuls  of 
smirk  and  smut  and  twaddle. 
However,  it  pleases  Cockney  scribes 
to  say  that  tibe  Scotch  have  no  wit 
and  humour;  and  as  the  Cockney 
scribes  are  very  important  per- 
sonages  in  their  own  eyes,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  them.  There  has 
not,  indeed,  for  ages,  been  any  real 
quarrel  between  the  English  and 


the  Scotch ;  but  the  narrow  Scotch 
provincial  spirit  and  the  impudence 
and  flippancy  of  the  Cocknej 
scribes  are  perpetually  at  war. 

No  Scotchman,  who  is  both  just 
and  generous,  does  not  gladly  con- 
fess that  Soothmd  owes  infinitely 
more  to  England  than  England 
does  to  Scotland.  I  speak  not  now 
of  the  union  of  the  two  Tiftia4^g 
under  one  sceptre,  and  of  the  simply 
material  advantages  thence  flowing 
to  the  smaller  and  poorer  countiy; 
I  allude  to  spiritual  and  intellectaal 
treasures.  If  Scotbmd  has  given 
a  hundred  fold  to  England,  Eng- 
land  has  given  a  thousand  fold, 
nay,  ten  thousand  fold,  to  Scotland. 
We  have  had  no  men  in  Scotland 
equal  to  the  Englishmen  of  ihe 
Elizabethan  period — those  men  of 
antique  mould  who  yet  shone  wtl^ 
a  modem  beauty.  Li  Scotland  we 
have  had  no  great  artists,  no  great 
actors;  and  John  Home,  with  his 
Douglas^  is  almost  our  solitary 
dramatist.  But  if  Scotland  had 
possessed  the  breadth  and  boun- 
teousness  of  England,  it  could  have 
been  of  no  use  to  England.  It  is 
impulse  which  the  Scotchman  flings 
into  the  bosom  of  English  sluggish* 
ness.  An  impulse  rushing  from 
Scotland  two  centuries  ago  began 
the  mightiest  of  English  revolu- 
tions, and  left,  as  the  trace  of  its 
advent  and  presence,  hundreds  of 
Presbyterian  congregations.  An 
impulse  rushing  from  Scotland  in 
the  shape  of  the  two  Jacolnte 
rebellions  enormously  hdped  to 
consolidate  the  British  empire.  Ati 
impulse  rushing  from  Scotland  in 
i^e  shape  of  James  Watt  began  a 
new  era  of  British  industrialism. 
An  impulse  rushing  from  Scotland 
in  tiie  shape  of  Adam  Smith  de- 
clared the  theory  and  prepared  the 
practice  of  the  most  salutary  com- 
mercial freedom.  An  impulse  msh- 
ing  from  Scotland  in  the  shape  of 
David  Hume  moulded  and  modified 
the  whole  of  English,  the  whole  of 
modem  philosophy;    and  Thomas 
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B^d,  Dagald  Stuart,  Thomaa 
Brown,  and  lastly,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  have  all  left  their  mark 
on  English,  on  European  thought. 
lV>r  a  hundred  years  England  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any 
philosophers  worthy  of  the  name 
who  were  not  Scotch,  or  of  Scotch 
origin,  including  James  Pringle 
Farrier,  James  Mill,  and  John 
Stuart  MilL  The  Scotch  philo- 
sophera  are  not  very  profound,  nor 
very  original,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly acute,  and  the  aoutest  of 
ihem  all  was  David  Hume. 

It  was  from  Scotiand,  &om  her 
Jacobite  and  other  ballads  and 
songs,  and  above  all,  from  the  won- 
drous oulpourings  of  the  Ayrshire 
ploughman's  genius,  that  the  trans- 
formation of  English  literature 
came,  which  was  carried  to  perfec- 
tion by  Byron  and  Scott.  Though 
Kair  and  Lord  Elames  may  not  be 
thought  much  of  as  critics  now,  yet 
they  were  excellent  heralds  of  a 
philosophy  of  criticism.  The  great- 
est judge  that  ever  sat  on  the  Eng- 
lish bench  was  Lord  Mansfield,  a 
Seotchman;  and  it  was  perhaps 
liord  Mansfield  who  made  the 
English  bench  such  a  noble  repre- 
sentative of  justice.  The  greatest 
pleader  that  ever  a|^eared  at  the 
^glifih  bar,  Erskine,  was  a  Scotch- 
man ;  and  how  much  of  its  renewed 
life  did  the  English  bar  owe  to 
Ersldne  ?•  There  were  no  reviews 
worthy  of  the  name  till  the  Edin* 
burgh  Meview^  no  magazines  worthy 
of  the  name  till  BloLckwood^a  MagO" 
tnne  started  into  existence.  The 
SdMwgh  Review  still  holds  its  own, 
and  Blackttfood's  Magazme  still  occu- 
pies a  foremost  place. 

How  dead  the  pulpit  was,  till, 
first,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  then 
Edward  Irving  restored  to  it  its 
pristine  supremacy  !  And  when, — 
more  recently,  the  pulpit  needed  re- 
juTenescence, — ^Bobertson,  of  Brigh- 
ton, who  had  a  Scottish  name,  and 
Scottish  blood,  and  Scottish  earnest- 
ness,  performed    the  task.      How 


Macaulay  aided  in  leavening  and 
fibshioning  our  contemporary  litera- 
ture, you  all  know.  Macaulay  was 
the  son  of  a  Scotchman,  the  grand- 
son of  a  Scottish  clergyman.  What 
Buskin  has  been  as  a  critic  on  Art, 
you  all  know :  Buskin  is  a  Scotch- 
man's son.  What  Thomas  Hood 
was,  as  a  humorist,  a  poet,  a  pas* 
sionate  champion  of  the  poor,  you 
likewise  know.  Thomas  Hood  was 
a  Scotchman's  son,  and  received 
the  chief  part  of  his  education  in 
Scotland.  From  the  Orkney  Islands 
came  the  £Ather  of  Washington  L** 
ving,  the  first  American  who  really 
wrote  so  well  as  to  gain  the  position 
of  a  classic.  Ear  be  it  from  me  to 
say  tiiat  Scotland  did  everything. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  it  did 
much ;  that  it  was  eminently  what 
I  have  called  it,  a  vitaliser.  My 
claims  for  Scotland  are  modjest 
enough,  and  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  a  vulgar  and  noisy  pro- 
vincialism. The  relation  of  Scot- 
land toward  England  merges  into 
the  large  question  of  centndisation 
and  decentralisation,  and  their  kin- 
dred. Whatsoever  is  a  beautiful 
birth  from  the  womb  of  nature,  we 
should  not  mutilate.  Often  the  talk 
about  culture  and  civilisation,  and 
centralisation,  and  the  rest  of  it,  is 
very  empty  talk.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  English  empire  possessing  a 
&r  more  intense  unity  than  it  now 
possesses,  but  a  unity  arising,  not 
from  uniformily,  but  from  multi- 
pHcity,  and  as  fisr  removed  as  pos- 
sible from  the  dead  level  of  France. 
All  social  and  poHtical  evolution 
should  keep  as  remote  as  possible 
from  theories  and  theorists :  but  it 
should  idealise  as  much  as  N^ature 
idealises.  Hence  the  English  fashion 
is  the  right  fieishion  of  social  and 
poHtical  growth,  and  the  French  is 
the  wrong.  As  long  as  uniiy  is  in- 
tensified, and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  intensified,  we  should  have  infi- 
nite variety, — natural  variety.  The 
evil  of  revolutions  is  far  less  in  the 
misery   they  cause  than    therein:- 
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that  by  them  the  infinite  Tariety, 
the  natural  yariety,  is  swept  away. 
Into  Ireland,  for  example,  yon  conld, 
by  peacefhl  or  by  violent  means,  in- 
troduce a  feir  more  solid,  sedate,  and 
plodding  race.  But  would  this  com- 
pensate  for  the  poetry  which  the 
Irishman  carries,  as  atmosphere 
and  rainbow  with  him  ? 

Now,  in  discoursing  on  Scottish 
characteristics,  I  have  not  been 
actuated  by  the  childish  desire  of 
proving  that  Scotland  is  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  I  am  a  thorough  Scotch- 
man,— ^full  of  Scotch  prejudices,  and 
by  no  means  free  fipom  Scotch  super- 
stitions. But  I  trust  I  have  not  the 
slightest  tincture  or  taint  of  Scot- 
tish provincialism.  Bayle  said,  that 
the  perfection  of  a  history  was  that 
of  being  disagreeable  to  idl  sects  : — 
and  if  the  perfection  of  a  lecture  is 
that  of  being  disagreeable  to  every 
one  present,  I  am  sure  I  am  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  any  man  I 
know.  Still,  I  have  a  very  definite 
idea,  and  I  have  a  logic  of  my  own. 
A  German  author  once  wrote  two 
quarto  volumes  on  an  ancient  ink- 
stand. If  I  were  to  do  the  same  I 
should  have  the  inkstand  before 
me ;  but  I  should  have  in  my  mind's 
eye  an  ideal  inkstand,  too.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  detest  many  things  in 
my  countrymen,  the  Scotch ;  on 
the  other,  I  see  many  things  in  my 
countrymen,  the  Scotch,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  English  if 
they  discerned  and  appreciated. 
When  I  hear  a  vulgar  Scotchman 
talking  nonsense  about  Scotland,  I 
am  inclined  to  strangle  him ; — when 
I  hear  a  voluble  Cockney  scribe 
sputtering  idiocies  about  Scotland, 
I  feel  still  more  inclined  to  strangle 
hvnt. 

The  most  self-seeking  men,  the 
vulgarest  men,  the  wickedest  men 
I  have  ever  known  were  Scotch- 
men: the  men  of  the  tenderest 
heart,  of  the  most  generous  nature 
I  have  ever  known  were  likewise 
Scotchmen.  What  then  am  I  to 
love,  and  what  am  I  to  hate  ?    The 


Scotchman  is  height,  without  deptii 
or  breadth;  the  Englishmaa  is 
breadth  without  depth  or  height. 
Every  Scotchman  has  a  character ; 
few  Englishmen  have.  The  Scotch 
move  in  masses  because  each  indi« 
vidual  atom  has  a  conscious  and 
sympathetic  consai^inity  with  the 
atom  near  it ;  the  En^sh  move  in 
masses — ^because  Bill  would  rather 
go  with  Jim  and  Bet  than  with  Joe 
and  Sal.  But  the  Englishman  is  in- 
comparably the  larger  and  rounder 
mass — is  m  himsdf  a  planetaiy 
system,  while  the  Scotchman  is 
only  a  planet  or  a  comet.  Breadth 
is  more  than  mere  height ;  though 
the  ideal  man  and  the  ideal  nation 
should  combine  height,  breadth, 
and  depth.  But,  as  the  English- 
man has  breadth  and  the  Scotch* 
man  height,  the  depth  may  como 
from  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch- 
man's height  and  the  Englishman's 
breadth  with  the  depth  of  the  fiur 
East.  The  worst  thing  is — ^that  the 
English  are  disposed,  m>m  being  so 
very  broad,  to  sit  stiU.  The  Scotch- 
man therefore  comes  and  disturbs 
their  luxury  as  sedentary  animals. 
Some  tweniy  years  ago.  General 
Tom  Thumb  and  the  famous  singer, 
Lablache,  lodeed  in  the  same  hotel 
in  Paris.  Ls^lache  had  a  French 
£Ather,  an  Irish  mother;  he  was 
bom  at  Naples,  and  he  died  when 
humming  a  fisivourite  English  air. 
Life  to  him  was  a  banquet,  and  \ 
fun  revelled  on  his  lips,  and  danced 
in  his  eye  and  in  his  veins.  He 
occupied  one  floor  of  the  hotels 
General  Tom  Thumb  occupied  the 
floor  immediately  above  it.  One 
day  a  visitor  to  Tom  Thumb  was 
introduced  into  the  room  where  flie 
ponderous  and  portly  Lablache  was 
sitting :  '  I  thought  you  were  m 
little  fellow ! '  said  the  visitor,  who 
had  never  seen  Tom  Thumb.  '  Yea, 
yes,*  said  Lablache ;  '  but  when  one 
is  at  home,  one  takes  one's  ease, 
one  expands.'  Now,  England  is  a 
sort  of  exaggerated  Lablache;  it 
takes  its  ease,  flbje^psm^i  but  it 
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that  it  maj  Bit  so  long, 
talmig  its  ease  and  expanding,  that 
it  cuinot  rise.  Bless  then  the 
Scotchman  and  ihe  Irishman  who 
oompiSl  the  Englishman  to  stand  np, 
to  ynSkj  and  even  to  ran.  If  the 
Englislmian,  wishing  to  be  polite, 
laid  to  the  Scotchman  and  the 
Irishman,  as  was  once  said  to  cer- 
tain small  angels  who  were  all  head 
and  wings:  'Take  a  seat,  gentle- 
men,' they  might   reply,    as    the 


small  angels  replied,  *  We  have  not 
wherewith.'  They  are  obliged  to 
go  on  flying,  rejoicing  that  they 
have  heads  and  wings,  wherewith, 
if  they  can  do  no  other  effective 
work,  they  can  at  least  rouse  from 
his  einmbers  the  sluggish  giant, 
the  Englishman.  Let  the  slumber- 
ing giant  be  grateful  instead  of 
angry,  and  let  him  start  up  in  his 
massiveness  and  majesty,  and  con- 
quer the  world. 
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THE  GREATEST  WONDER. 


rcajonot  be  tlionght  wonderM 
that  I,  who  sang  The  Greatest 
Force  (vide  Fraser  for  March)  shotdd 
endeayonr  to  embalni  The  Greatest 
Wonder  of  our  social  sphere. 

Great  Britain  is  a  great  country, 
ftnd  the  people  a  great  people.  Deny 
it  who  dare, 

Italy  may  beat  nfi  in  singing, 
IFranoe  in  cooking,  Prussia  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  so  forth ;  but 
we  can  shout  &r  louder  than  the 
Italians,  can  dress  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  better  than  any 
Frenchman;  and,  when  we  have 
matured  oiir  national  system  of  edu- 
cation (which  we  have  been  so  long 
busy  in  talking  about),  and  taught 
our  rouffhs  their  proper  lessons,  we 
may  defy  Prussia  to  nold  the  candle 
to  us  in  educating  the  people.  And 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
can  boldly  compete.  With  Danes 
in  drinking,  with  Dutch  in  smoking, 
with  Swiss  in  over-reaching,  wifii 
Germans  in  gambling,  with  Greeks 
in  speculating,  with  Turks  in  taking 
our  own  way,  with  Russians  in  bit 
by  bit  extension  of  empire,  and 
with  Yankees  in  boasting. 

And  yet  with  all  these  advantages, 
the  Greatest  Wonder  of  the  age 
appears  to  be  the  entire  absence  of 
common  sense  and  simplicity  in  the 
legislation  of  our  prosperous  and 
gifted  land !  And  this  condition  of 
things  presents  a  curious  and  some- 
what intricate  and  perplexing  pro- 
blem. As  there  were  mighly-  men 
before  Agamemnon,  so  have  there 
been  miffhiy  men  since ;  and  as  there 
were  wise  men  (seven  at  least  are 
mentioned)  in  ancient  times,  so,  as- 
suredly, there  have  been  wise  men 
since :  for  wisdom's  ways,  even  then 
so  high  and  dry,  have  not  been 
stopped,  although  considerably  al- 
tered and  less  devoutly  sought  and 
perambulated  than  in  the  days  of 
yore !  And  it  is  very  naturally  so ; 
for  the  progress  of  civilisation  has 


not  only  multiplied  the  routes,  and 
diversified  the  objects,  and  variod 
the  travel^  but  complicated  tha  whole 
to  such  a  degree,  Uiat  the  bustling 
crowd  cannot  teU  what  to  nokok*  ci 
it,  and  only  stick  to  the  common  rule, 
*  every  one  for  himself.'  The  di&» 
rence  is  prodigious. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  for  example, 
there  were  only  two  religions. 
Deism  and  Pantheism;  and  the 
Pantheists  did  not  quarrel  about 
their  gods  or  their  worship.  Baal 
or  Osiris,  or  Jove,  or  Obi,  it  was  all 
the  same  to  the  crass  multitude. 
The  priests  directed  what  to  do  and 
pay,  and  occasionally  sacrificed  a  few 
co-religionists  pour  encourager  leg 
autres.  Now,  thanks  to  Progress, 
we  enjoy  a  superabundance  of  re- 
ligious creeds  on  the  grand  scale, 
and  an  innumerable  succession  of 
sects,  every  one  full  of  faith  in  itself 
and  prone  to  quarrel  with,  denoxmce, 
and  victimise  every  other,  of  an 
equally  obstinate  and  pugnacious 
ci^ed. 

And  the  same  a^*eement  holds  in 
respect  to  law.  There  were  of  old 
only  two  classes  concerned  in  legisla- 
tion— rulers  and  subjects,  generally 
equivalent  to  tyrants  and  slaves. 
There  were  no  *  Peoples,'  no  inter- 
mediate classes  to  disturb  the  evea 
tenor  of  their  oppression  and  sub- 
mission. Here  and  there,  and  now 
and  then,  clever  schemes  were  de- 
vised to  amend  the  deplorable  order 
of  human  degradation,  but  witii 
little  effect,  substituting  the  Many 
for  the  One,  and  the  iyranny  un- 
abated ! 

In  like  manner  we  may  go 
through  all  the  conditions  and  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  see  how  entirely 
all  have  been  changed.  In  the 
struggle  for  wealth  or  power,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  or  sciences, 
in  the  investigation  of  the  secrets  of 
nature,  or  the  mysteries  of  mind, 
the  field  has  been  enlar&red  beyond 
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measure,  and  the  topography  ex- 
plored by  endless  nombers  of  the 
competent  and  incompetent  alike ; 
which  creates  more  error  and  con- 
cision, than  it  leads  to  perspicnons 
discoverj,  and  resulting  order. 
Thus,  too,  if  we  look  at  what  is 
called  the  third  learned  profession, 
we  find  the  same  divergence  of  the 
new  world  from  the  old.  With  the 
diffdsion  of  Inxniy,  there  have 
spnmg  up  many  diseases  nnknown 
to  elder  tmies.  Perhaps  we  might 
sappoee  that  nerves  were  so  liUle, 
if  fli  all,  referred  to  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia of  Galen,  iBscolapins  &  Co., 
merely  because  nervons  disorders 
bad  not  yet  become  fashionable,  and 
their  ongin,  of  conrse,  was  not 
sought  for  in  the  medical  practice 
of  the  period.  Previous  to  that 
'stupendous  Water-cure,  the  Flood, 
men  lived  to  a  remarkable  old  age ; 
but^  even  after  that  fatal  event,  the 
longevity  of  the  human  race  for 
exceeded  ours,  notwithstanding  all 
onr  skill  and  boasted  specifics.  We 
need  not  mention  other  desolating 
maladies  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
in  antiquity,  and  which  we  may 
therefore  challenge  as  our  own,  in 
this  most  advanced  and  best  and 
most  improved  of  all  possible  crea- 
tions. A  very  slight  glance  has 
shown  us  that  flesh  is  still  heir 
to  a  sufficient  portion  of  ills,  and, 
being  sensible  of  the  ftict,  we  turn 
to  consider  the  means  which  have 
been  adopted  to  mitigate  or  extir- 
pate ihem.  To  use  the  phraseology 
of  the  day,  as  civilisation  has  pro- 
gressed, and  brought  with  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  novelties,  varying 
from  the  inconvenient  to  the  de- 
structive, our  progenitors  have  tried 
their  hands  at  mending  matters ; 
and  we  ourselves  cease  not  to  be 
loudly  clamorous,  desperately  busy, 
and  deplorably  inventive  for  reform 
in  every  branch  of  national  or  social 
growth,  where  a  canker  can  be  ob- 
served, or,  it  may  be,  only  imagined 
o^  suspected.  And  the  great  mis- 
take appears  to  He  in  the  supposition 


that  for  every  fault  in  the  vast  and 
multitudinous  complications  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  could  be  found  a 
certain  remedy;  and  thus  affairs 
have  been  carried  on  till  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  the  remedies 
are  worse  than  the  diseases,  even  m 
corpore  viU  !  The  calunmy  against 
the  tinker  in  mending  the  kettle  is 
a  type  of  the  truth  with  regard  to 
the  tinkering  of  legislation,  and  a 
precious  anomaly  has  been  made  of 
it.  'The  perfection  of  human  reason,' 
as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  ablest  law- 
yers to  be,  has,  at  any  rate,  made  a 
sad  mess  and  havoc  with  human 
intelligence  and  action,  ili  a  very 
great  number  of  cases.  As  my  Lord 
Dundreary  remarks,  *How  can  a 
fellow  understand  it  ?  *  Yet  every 
man  is  bound  to  do  so,  for  tgnoran- 
iianonexcusat.  And,  if  this  be  sooth, 
what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  a 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  for  example, 
who  cannot  determine  the  question 
laid  before  him,  but  calls  m  three 
other  judges,  m  JxmcOy  as  they  style 
it,  to  help  him  to  a  right  conclusion  ? 
But  then,  again,  there  may  be  a  divi- 
sion of  two  Scions  interpreting  one 
way,  and  two  interpreting  another 
(some  poor  inexcusablelgnorant  bit- 
terly paying  for  all  this),  and  one 
yields  so  that  three  may  agree  and 
pronounce,  or  the  four,  filing  to 
untie  the  knotty  point,  or  fearing  to 
cut  it,  send  it  up  to  a  still  higher 
court,  which  court,  after  due  deUbe- 
ration  and  cost,  refers  it  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  where,  as  there  are  only 
half  a  dozen  old  law  peers,  it  may 
be  finally  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  House,  a  tribunal  con- 
scientiously ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  thb  case,  and,  consequently,  quite 
impartial.  Or  one  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  may  differ  in  judgment  from 
another  of  equal  authority  (a  fact 
at  this  moment)  and  afford  a  pretty 
choice  for  suitors  and  their  at- 
torneys. 

Nor  is  it  less  pitiable  to  hear  a 
judge,  in  pronouncing  a  judgment, 
lament  that  he  must  do  so  according 
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to  law,  and  that  he  is  sorry  for  the 
nnfortanate  litigant,  who  happens 
to  have  justice  and  equity  on  his 
side,  when  legislation  is  against 
him!  The  construction  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  is  invested 
in  a  very  powerful  body — many  of 
the  most  acute  in  talent,  and  culti- 
vated in  intellect — and  yet  the  sys- 
tem is  what  we  see.  It  seems 
strange  that  none  of  these  great 
minds  have  been  able  to  correct 
the  blundering  and  cope  with  the 
wrongs  which  they  cannot  but  de- 
plore. Has  the  warping  in  their 
legal  training  perverted  some,  and 
the  prejudice  of  superiority,  accu- 
mulating wealth,  and  fostering  am- 
bition, blinded  others  P  Be  it  as  it 
ma^,  it  has  not  occurred  to  our 
legislators  to  render  law  intelligible, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  approve  of 
it  in  its  most  puzzHng  inflictions ; 
like  the  attorney  in  L'Estrange's 
poem.  The  Counter-Scuffle^  who, 
though  immured  in  gaol,  brav^y 
stan£i  up  for  the  honour  of  his  pro- 
fession, exclaiming : 
For  this  is  law,  and  this  is  it, 
Which  makes  us  here,  in  prison  sit ; 
And  grounded  is  in  Holy  Writ  and  reason ! 

Now,  though  this  grounding  may 
be  true,  and  vou  may  thereupon  kiss 
the  book  without  dimger  of  perjury, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  super- 
structure raised  upon  it  partakes  of 
the  simplicify  of  the  foundation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  labour  in  vain 
course  to  find  for  every  why  a 
wherefore  has  egreg^ously  faOed. 
Looking  at  the  multitude  of  new 
contingences  that  have  been  pushed 
into  existence  through  the  absolute 
necessity  of  mutable  things,  it  is 
clear  that  the  attempt  to  stop  every 
hole,  strengthen  every  flaw,  fill  up 
every  crack,  remove  every  obstruc- 
tion, qualify  every  action,  alter 
every  twist,  and  remodel  every 
real  or  imaginary  imperfection  suc- 
cessively as  they  appeared  on  the 
surface,  must  have  resulted  in  the 
monster  legislation,  the  injurious 
effects  of  which  we  every  day  wit- 
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ness  and  lament.  It  is  no  comfort 
to  read  the  Act  which  repeals  the 
Act  which  set  the  question  at  rest, 
and  no  pleasure  to  drive  a  coach 
and  six  through  the  latter,  after 
gathering  information  from  seven 
hundred  volumes  ranged  round 
three  sides  of  the  room  called  Law 
Library.  The  sole  recommendation 
I  can  allege  for  the  system  is,  that 
bv  establiSiing  a  great  lottery  and 
cherishing  games  of  chance,  it  lays 
open  a  comprehensive  and  interest- 
ing field  for  the  development  and 
gratification  of  the  spirit  of  gam- 
bling— a  spirit  aclniowledged  to  be 
inherent  in  and  congenial  to  thg 
appetites  of  human  nature,  erg^o, 
roper  to  be  provided  for  by  law. 

How  fieu*  it  may  be  possible  yet 
to  try  back  on  the  brevity  of  our 
ancestors,  and  how  to  do  it,  are 
considerations  of  deep  importance, 
and  occupy  the  earnest  study  of 
many  distinguished  thinkers.  For- 
fend!  that  I  should  meddle  with 
them  in  my  lighter  lucubrationa. 
But  I  will  just  trim  my  tiny  lamp 
to  show  my  own  way  in  the  dark. 

When  King  James  I.  reigned  in 
Scotland,  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
as  I  have  seen  the  report,  passed 
the  following  Act : 

m^aiothtt  fisO^tt^  an  ft^t  J^aA^bxt^ 

that  is  to  say,  flogged !  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  tiie  law,  though 
so  curtly  promulgated,  had  been 
very  effectual ;  for  the  holiness  of 
the  Sabbath  Day  is  still  more  rigidl  j 
observed  and  enforced  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  Geneva  not  excepted.  Other- 
wise, who  could  fancy  that  legisla- 
tion or  law-making,  and  pleasantry 
or  wit,  have  the  same  sort  of  souls  P 
But  come  we  to  the  converse — ^the 
laws  of  individualism,  particulari* 
sation,  and  definition  to  fit  every 
chink  and  leave  no  chance  of  es- 
cape. Of  course,  it  would  be  ren- 
dered penal  to  fish  on  the  Sabbath 
(and  a  few  aliases  about  fast  days, 
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&c.)  with  rod,  net,  line,  spear,  lister, 
creel,  or  other  device,  in  any  sea, 
river,  canal,  pond,  lake,  loch,  reser- 
voir, brook,  stream,  bum,  rivnlet, 
ditch,  &c.  &c.  &C.J  and  surely  the 
minnte  amplitude  of  the  injunction 
mnst  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  transgressors.  And  so  it  does. 
Two  prosecutions  of  offenders  take 
place,  and  Serjeant  Somebody  and 
Q.  0.  Somebody-else  are  retained 
for  the  defences.  It  is  likely  to  go 
hard  with  the  culprits.  Fine  and 
imprisonment,  either  or  both,  appal 
them.  All  their  hopes  and  their 
gtuif,  (i.e.,  guineas  marked  on  their 
briefs)  are  concentrated  in  the 
forensic  fame  of  the  learned  Ser- 
jeant and  the  eminent  Q.C. ;  nor 
are  they  disappointed,  for  the  One 
demonstrates  that  the  fishing 
charged  was  committed  with  ^a 
pocket-handkerchief  in  the  endea- 
vour to  ladle  out  a  few  sticklebacks, 
and  the  Other,  that  his  client  fished 
only  in  the  Firth  (say  of  Forth), 
which  was  neither  a  sea  nor  a  river, 
nor  anything  else  within  the  verbi- 
age of  the  Act,  as  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief was  not  a  line,  nor  a  net, 
nor  a  spear,  and  could  not  be 
punishable  within  the  meaning  of 
this  very  circumstantial  prohibition. 
And  so,  under  the  direction  of  the 
learned  judge,  the  jury,  especially  if 
special,  acquit  the  innocent  and 
persecuted  offenders ! 

It  may  be  that  some  readers  will 
say.  We  have  heard  this  subject 
seriously  discussed  (ventilated,  as 
the  slang  has  it),  and  as  no  good 
has  issued  from  the  gravest  treat- 
ment, it  is  absurd  to  expect 
any  benefit  from  plausible  sugges- 
tions rather  familiarly  thrown  out, 
which  solid  arguments  have  failed 
to  elicit.  One  cannot  be  sure. 
Sometimes  a  little  arrow  can  pene- 
trate where  a  spear  could  not  be 
thrust;  sometimes  a  slight  cane  may 
operate  appropriately  where  a  heavy 
blndgeon  could  only  do  harm,  in 
attempting  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 


Holding  this  view,  I  v^ill  venture 
to  proceed  with  my  bits  of  bamboo, 
and,  whether  by  shooting  or  hit- 
ting, say  my  say  upon  our  common 
and  criminal  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration. And  yet  more:  as  it 
is  generally  admitted,  that  to  find 
fault  without  at  least  some  small 
hint  touching  amendment,  is  a  very 
unprofitable  duty,  I  will  xmdertake, 
after  my  own  method,  to  offer  on 
the  altar  of  my  country,  at  any  rate 
certain  novel  notions  towards  re- 
formation and  improvement. 

Our  common  law  pretends  to  re- 
gulate the  business  of  all  trades. 
Let  us  take  shop-keeping  as  involv- 
ing one  of  its  most  important  ob- 
jects. Its  text  discourages  bare- 
faced cheating,  discountenances 
fraud,  and  denounces  punishment 
for  every  wrong-doer  and  impostor. 
Practically  it  is  fast  asleep  all  the 
while.  It  has  warned  the  unwary 
and  left  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. A  few  injured  individuals 
may  rush  in  and  undergo  the  trouble 
of  awakening  it,  and  learn  by  ex- 
perience that  after  all  their  pains 
and  patience,  there  are  many  loop- 
holes for  escape,  or  the  only  reward 
of  a  successful  vindication  of  Justice 
is  considerable  expense,  and  great 
loss  of  time.  In  short,  the  law,  as 
administered,  exercises  little  or  no- 
thing of  its  powers  for  investiga- 
tion, prevention,  or  control,  and 
when  appealed  to,  is  as  uncertain 
as  a  borealis*  blink — ever  shining 
and  changing,  nobody  can  tell  for 
what  purpose. 

It  would  not  be  desirable- to  urge 
a  general  charge  of  sheer  dishonesty 
against  the  trade  of  the  metropoKs, 
but,  without  going  into  minuties, 
it  is  a  palpable  truth,  so  lax  is  the 
whole  moral  system,  that  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  farthest  Whitechapel, 
it  is  difficult,  even  with  money  un- 
restricted, to  purchase  any  article 
wanted,  in  a  pure  unadulterated 
state,  or  even  in  the  condition  nomi- 
nated by  the  seller.  TkcU  coffee  is 
not  Mecca,  that  butter  is  not  Dorset, 
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that  tobaooo  is  not  HaYaBA,  that 
wine  ifi  not  port  nor/  that  sherry, 
that  beep  is  nearly  innooent  of  malt 
or  hops,  that  alcoholic  mixture  is 
poison  (which  law  should  order  to 
be  marked  on  the  bottles)  ;  and 
the  same  with  mannfaotores,  that 
VBlyet  is  not  (}enoa,  ihat  silk  is 
not  Lyons,  those  garments  are  not 
woollen,  but  shoddy,  that  linen  is 
half  cotton,  and— *hnt  the  catologae 
is  inexhaustible  !  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  the  notorious  fact 
that  the  traffic  is  scandalously  cor- 
rupted; and  further,  that  the  mal- 
practices have  become  so  customary 
as  to  sear  the  consciences  of  a  very 
numerous  and  indispensable  class 
in  the  nation.  And  if  we  diverge 
into  the  narrow  street,  lanes,  courts, 
and  other  bye-ways,  where  the  lower 
middle  and  poorer  classes  have  to 
buy  their  sheer  necessaries  of  life, 
we  are  utterly  shocked  by  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  gross  imposi- 
tions, injurious  alike  to  economy 
and  health. 

But  if  bad  begins,  worse  remains 
behind.  Haste  to  get  wealili  so  far 
indirectly,  as  we  have  indicated, 
leads  to  serious  aberrations  from 
Ihe  right  path;  but  it  becomes 
more  and  more  atrocious  when 
.  combined  with  false  weights  and 
measures.  Therein  it  is  that  the 
poor  suffer  most,  paying  besides, 
as  they  do,  the  highest  prices  for 
the  most  shamefiil  materials. 

In  the  days  of  yore  (vide  the  Liber 
AlbuB  recently  published  itom.  the 
Guildhall  Library),  every  deider  in 
comestibles  was  subject  to  the 
direct  regulati(HiB  and  control  of 
the  magistracy.  The  most  minute 
observances  were  enforced,  and  very 
severe  penalties  inflicted  upon  every 
transgressor.  The  very  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  houses  or  buildmgs  in 
which  trades  were  carried  on  were 
duly  prescribed,  surveyed,  and  kept 
to  order;  whilst  such  premises  as 
shops,  ovens,  cellars,  and  ware- 
>oms  were  arranged  even  to  the 


hours  and  manner  of  using  them, 
and  publicly  showing  their  contents. 
One, kind  of  wine  must  not  be  in 
the  same  cellar  with  another.  The 
bread  must  be  baked  at  such  an 
hour  of  the  morning.  Nor  fish 
could  be  received  and  exposed  for 
sale,  nor  butcher's  meat  brought  to 
market,  nor  tavern  nor  eating-house 
served^  except  under  special  r^nla- 
tions  and  constant  surveillance. 
That  system  would  not  do  for  our 
day.  It  was  even  too  hard  upon  the 
rogueries  of  the  Norman  and  Han- 
tagenet,  and  Tudor  times  ! 

Consequently  an  amelioraticm  took 
place^  and  the  mostgaUing  restraints 
were  modified  or  removed.  The 
baker  was  permitted  to  live  in  a 
house  such  as  he  liked,  and  such  a 
roof  over  it.  The  wine  merdbant 
zoight  store  rich  wine  of  one  fiori 
with  inferior  wine  of  another  vin- 
tage in  the  same  cellar — ^which  was 
not  so  before ;  but  there  was  no 
blinking  of  the  questions  of  fiUse 
weights  or  measures.  On  the  con- 
traxy  a  certain  tribunal  was  revived 
&on^  ithe  Saxon  era  and  remodelled 
with  an  adequate  staff  of  officials, 
to  look  into  and  maintain  a  check 
upon  these  iniquities.  It  was  called 
CousT  Leet,  and  acted  so  efficiently 
that  Shakespeare  might  well  put  it— 

Wh6  hms  a  breast  so  pare, 
But  some  undeanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-di^s,  and  in  session  at 
With  meditation  lawful? 

But  witii  this  Court  the  reasons  for 
vigilance  have  passed  away,  and  iti 
shadowy  operation  been  limited  to 
part^l  raids  now  and  tiien,  as  trifial 
in  tl^eir  results  as  those  in  another 
rather  obsolete  court,  viz.  that  of 
Pie  Poudre,  and  as  little  feared  hy 
the  guilty,  who  are  usually  £e>]^ 
wanted  of  the  unwelcome  vioty  and, 
if  caught  flcbgnrnte  ddietoy  soareely 
more  than  censured  in  a  nei^hbooriy 
manner  for  their  accidents  or  mis* 
takes! 

Now  to  the  redress  of  Ihe  de- 
grading and  disgraceftJ  giievaneeF 
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can  no  restraint  be  put  upon  the 
consoming  evil  P  Gonld  not  the 
wholesome  principles  of  this  Court 
be  embodied  in  a  simple  law,  and 
placed  nnder  the  -jurisdiction  of  a 
National  Minister  of  Justice  ?  We 
possess  l^e  power  and  exercise  the 
rig^its  of  interference.  There  is 
precedent  in  the  Oastom  House, 
which,  if  it  cannot  impede  all,  hin- 
ders manj  a  sinister  job.  There  is 
precedent  in  the  Excise,  which 
&r  too  w^tklj  applies  itself  to  the 
£«8tration  or  correction  of  poison- 
ous' impositions.  I  saj,  let  there 
be  a  Graad  Oomrt  Lefet,  with  a  head 
above  suspicion,  mkI  a  sufficient  bod  j 
of  competent,  well-paid  inspectors ; 
extend  their  duties  to  fraudulent 
aduHeradons,  as  well  as  to  the  tricks 
of  trade  with  weights  and  measures, 
and  add  public  exposurie  and  loss 
by  the  destruction  of  the  wrongous 
instruments,  to  the  punishments  of 
paltry  fine  or  nominal  imprison- 
mttit.  I  shall  enter  into  no  sta- 
tistics to  demonstrate  the  immense 
amount  of  saving  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  palpable  course  of 
action,  but  I  will  ventut^  to  guess 
that,  for  awhile  at  least  till  mat- 
ters were  mended,  it  wtmid  go  £ftr 
to  disburden  1^  country  of  the 
levies  for  penitentaries,  penal  set- 
tiements,  and  poor  rateis  !  And 
when  the  time  has  been  reached 
wherein  the  hanafidei  between  man 
and  man,  dealer  and  purchaser, 
csmetD  be  recognised  as,  after  all, 
tfa6  most  profitable  rule,  l^ere  would 
oritlittr  be  l^e  poverty  nor  distress 
to  "relieve,  "whieh  existed  before 
tinse,  idieir  proximate  and  irre- 
sistSde  causes,  pervaded  the  reidm, 
andespeciltUy  ribs  splendid,  opulent 
sad  luxurious  capit&l !  For  a  few 
years  indeed  shopocracy  would  suf- 
ftr  great  change,but  in  the  end  with 
tke  entire'  communify  in  a  bettered 
oondttioii,  hotv  i^uch  happier  it 
would  be  in  partaking  fairly  of 
tiie  ffeneral  blessing.  The  noto- 
cmsqr  ^ax  TnoraHfy  ivbi^h  prevails 


in  the  shape  of  lesser  dishonesties 
made  common  by  usage,  would  b(d 
kept  at  least  withinnarrower bounds. 

My  suggested  remedy  may  seem 
a  jest;  and  I  have  only  attempted 
to  expound  it  in  a  tone  Bav6uring 
more  of  levity  than  of  labour ;  but 
lot  us  fancy  that  some  good  may 
possibly  be  eliminated  even  out  of  a 
few  fragments  of  imaginings,  how- 
ever desultorily  thrown  togetlier. 

The  great  subject  of  the  criminal 
law,  with  its  farces,  pantomimes, 
spectacles  and  tragedies,  I'  aafn  not 
disposed  to  treat  in  a  different 
spirit  nor  indeed  at  So  much 
length.  Its  effeteness  and  hazard- 
game  are  enough  to  condemn  it  to 
all  rational  ininds,  and  the  quips 
and  cranks  with  Whidh  it  is  in- 
fested are  enough  to  render  it  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  obnoxiotis.  At 
the  present  day,  it  is  to  belioped 
we  have  arrived  nearly  at  the  Inaxi- 
mum  of  criminal  outrage.  Grime 
has  risen  to  so  exalted  a  degriae  as 
to  have  begotten  setrile  admiration 
and  wide-spread  sympathy,  flow 
cruel  appears  the  Italian  denuncio* 
tion  of  those  ^who  have  ceased  to 
be  men  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
wild  beasts  1 '  Kot  so  in  England. 
In  Engknd  alone  are  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye  tegarded  with  morbid 
interestand  sought  to  be  extenuated. 
Insanity  is  evoked  as  an  apology 
for  murder ;  distress  as  one  excuse 
for  arson ;  gold  watches  and  dia- 
mond breast-pins  (certes,  efflores- 
cences of  civilisation)  as  vranton 
temptations  to  garotte -prompting 
starvation !  In  no  other  counti^ 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  judges, 
secretaries  of  State  and  Mers  ha- 
rassed with  appeals  on  behalf  of 
convicted  felcms.  Everywhere  else 
the  law  has  ctodetnned  and  the  UkW 
is  lefb  to  deal  with  them.  Not  so 
with  us.  The  most  atrocious  crimed 
attract  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
most  zealous  |)etitioners  and  stirring 
friends,  till,  pi*esto  !'it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  which  is  criminal  and 
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which  jud^e  !  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
whilst  this  curse  of  tincertaiiit^ 
prevails  every  species  of  guilt  is 
encouraged  ? — frompockethandker- 
chiefs  to  assassination — from  pick- 
ing and  stealing  fingers  to  knives, 
life-preservers  (odious  mockery), 
and  revolvers. 

And  we  seem  to  have  darker 
prospects  before  us.  The  maxim 
that  union  is  strength  has  descended 
to  the  lowest  of  the  residuum  of  our 
human  strata.  We  have  gangs  of 
thieves  and  robbers  now  combined 
in  such  numbers  as  to  entitle  them 
to  the  rank  of  conspiracies.  The 
roughs,  also,  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recognised  organisa- 
tion, ready  to  be  called  upon  and 
employed  on  all  public  occasions 
where  their  services  can  be  eflfec- 
tually  co-operafcive.  Their  educa- 
tion and  drill  are  all  but  complete. 
The  roughs  have  therefore  become 
a  social  power,  establishing  a  con- 
spicuous and  growing  policy  among 
our  national  institutions.  As  a 
nucleus  in  reserve  to  recruit  bur- 
glars, garotters,  and  other  hardy 
villains,  they  may  at  all  times  be 
depended  upon,  and  as  leaders  in 
the  mobs  assuming  for  the  nonce 
the  appellation  of  the  People,  their 
professional  turbulence  and  impar- 
tii^l  action  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  achieve  exceedingly  strik- 
ing e£Eects. 

Looking  forward  to  the  more 
comprehensive  and  irresistible  force 
of  this  new  application  of  the  or- 
ganising device  throughout  every 
relation  of  society,  and  supposing 
some  possible  alleviation  of  the  im- 
pending tyranny,  it  may  be  useful 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  existing 
legal  counter-action,  its  abortive 
expedients,  its  enormous  cost.  For 
the  Italian  definition  oiferce  naturca^ 
we  have  an  overwhelming  supply 
of  lions,  tigers,  hysenas,  wolves,  and 
their  congeners  (leaving  the  smaller 
genera  of  depredators  out  of  the 
question,  though  the  provision  for 


them  is  also  very  expensive)  in  the 
forms  of  murderers,  house-breakers^ 
robbers,  child-slayers,  garotter^ 
chloroformers,  and  a  fearful  etcetera 
of  brutal  criminals,  all  of  whom  are 
on  their  conviction  rather  oomfort- 
ably  caged  and  fed  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  The  tax-payers  pay 
dear  for  their  vnld  beasts.  Without 
going  into  the  wide  field  of  statis- 
tics (in  a  paper  like  this),  it  may 
be  asserted  tiiat  the  sum  total  <^ 
outlay  extorted  from  the  communily 
by  this  drain,  is  literally  prodigious, 
and  beggaring  beyond  aught  that 
even  an  apparently  monstrous  esti- 
mate would  cover.  As  Sterne  took 
his  starling,  let  us  take  our  hysena^ 
a  single  felon  out  of  his  cage,  say 
of  the  age  of  twenty-five,  convicted 
of  a  cruel  murder,  and  see  the  sym- 
pathiser's machinery  set  to  work  to 
save  him  from  the  gallows  and  get 
his  sentence  commuted  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  that  again 
liable  to  remission  for  unfathomaUe 
reasons  fallacious  or  fismatical.  His 
maintenance,  on  moderate  calcula- 
tions of  life  and  food,  will  reach 
to  from  700Z.  to  loooZ.  Now  enrol 
the  number  of  such  felons  so  treated 
at  every  sessions  every  year,  and 
reckon  what  a  menagerie  you  can 
boast  of  at  the  cost  of  your  annual 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sterling 
money ! 

As  in  the  preceding  question  of 
the  common  law,  so  would  I  (with 
all  admissions  as  to  the  grand  efli- 
cacy  of  serious  purpose  and  elabo- 
ration) venture  to  hint  a  random 
speculation  on  the  criminal  juris- 
prudentia.  For  I  am  modest  enougli 
not  to  proclaim  my  *  Httle  game '  to 
be  a  perfect  panacea  and  grand 
philanthropic  scheme  for  the  refor- 
mation of  convicts,  enabling  them 
to  provide  for  their  own  necessities, 
and  opening  wide  the  wuy  for  them 
even  to  high  estimation,  opulence, 
and  rank.  Yet,  such  it  is,  and  bo* 
nevolent  gaol  chi^lains  and  ticket* 
of-leave  dispensers  may  read  and 
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lude  their  diminislied  heads.  A 
more  humane  and  able  Foreign 
Minister  than  Lord  Clarendon  could 
not  be  found,  and  to  him  I  would 
commit  the  accomplishment  of  my 
plan. 

I  would  enter  into  alliances  with 
as  many  African  kings  or  rulers 
(under  other  sovereign  titles)  as  I 
could.  As  for  example,  with  Queen 
Werkeis  or  Queen  Monkeat,  or 
wboever  may  be  the  successor  of 
the  Abyssinian  Theodore,  at  Mag- 
dala,  to  receive  from  England,  say 
ten  or  twenty  capital  convicts  per 
annum,  free  of  expense,  and  landed 
conveniently  for  an  escort  await- 
ing them  ffom  her  majesty.  They 
would  be  marched  into  the  in- 
terior at  once,  and,  knowing  (as 
we  do  to  our  cost)  how  much 
African  monarchs  value  the  ser- 
vices of  European  prisoners,  we 
should  be  secure  that  they  would 
treat  the  talents  of  these  spoilt 
children  of  industry  and  civilisa- 
tion, however  damaged  and  dete- 
riorated, with  every  degree  of  high 
consideration.  They  would  keep 
them  fairly  for  what  they  were 
-worth  to  them,  and  the  cleverest 
might  mount  in  the  African  scale. 
They  would  realise  their  deserts, 
^which  is  exactly  what  we  could 
not,  or  dislike  to,  afford  them  at 
home.  In  like  manner  and  on  simi- 
lar terms,  Kassai,  King  of  Tigr6, 
might  have  an  annual  batch  of  a 
dozen  of  our  tigers ;  and  Obi6  the 
chief,  might  dispose  of  seven  or 
eight  more.  No  doubt  but  that  the 
sagacious  princes  of  the  wild  tribes 
on  this  part  of  the  continent  would 
be  glad  to  take  more  off  our  hands, 
in  proportion  to  their  territories. 
Shoa  might  have  five ;  Booroo  Book- 
shoo,  of  Godgain,  six ;  the  nameless, 
of  Enderta  (brother  to  our  friend 
Tigr^'s  wife),  as  many;  he  of  Da- 
oort  (near  Magdala),  three  or  four, 
as  his  realm  is  but  small ;  for  the 
Zoullas  spread  around^  any  number 
we  could  spare,  leaving  a  sufficient 


export  for  the  Gallas  (congenial 
name),  from  King  Wagham  Go- 
baze  to  the  poorest  of  the  Wedju 
and  WoUa  tribes. 

*  But  should  the  tempting  pro- 
spects opened  to  our  felons  by  this 
new  mode  of  emigration  lead  to  an 
increase  of  crime,  so  weakly  checked 
by  transportation  and  penal  slavery, 
we  might  readily  look  farther,  and 
to  any  extent,  to  other  quarters  of 
the  African  continent.  Timbuctoo, 
with  its  magnificent  lake,  woul4 
rejoice  in  cargoes  of  Thames  pirates, 
educated  below  London  bridge.  The 
Ashantee  kingdoms  would  absorb 
any  amount  of  manslaughterers  and 
irreclaimable  desperadoes,  and  evil- 
doers, whose  notions  and  practice  of 
free  action  are  inconsistent  with  the 
abused  sense  entertained  in  our 
land  of  limited  liberty.  Finally,  wa 
might  conclude  a  special  treaty  with 
the  absolute  King  of  Dahomey,  for 
his  entertainment  of  convoys,  as  the 
market  ranged,  of  convicts  found 
guilty  of  infanticide,  and  a  proper- 
tion  of  the  brutes  (not  men)  who 
maltreated  their  wives,  or  other 
unfortunate  wretches  of  the  sex,  till 
death  would  be  a  happy  relief  from 
their  suffering.  Of  such  our  Daho- 
metan  ally  might  make  most  appro- 
priate  use  in  his  way,  by  incorpo- 
rating the  females  in  his  regiment  of 
Amazonian  semi-breasted  guards^ 
and  placing  the  males  under  their 
command  as  scavengers,  and  strict 
military  discipline  about  the  fe- 
minine camps  or  barracks.  This 
might  answer  a  convenient  end  on 
the  spot;  and,  of  course,  all  our 
other  consignments  would  be  as- 
sorted according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

As  all  the  sovereigns  throughout 
Africa,  are  despots  with  unquestion- 
able and  unquestioned  powers  of 
life,  death,  sacrifice,  fetiche  immola- 
tion and  royal  *  custom  *  butchering 
thousands  at  a  single  festival ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  their  imported  sub- 
jects would  be  taught  better  beha* 
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vionr  than  their  preceding  biography 
might  anticipate ;  thej  would  t^h 
the  natives  manj  serviceable  im- 
provements, in  retom  for  the  great 
care  which  would  be  taken  of  tiliem- 
selves.  They  might,  indeed,  make 
their  minds  up  to  make  the  best  of 
their  destiny. 

I  have  no  more  to  say.  My  plan 
is  thrown  out  for  discussion,  and  I 
claim  no  greater  merit  than  a  cer- 
tain dramatic  captain  who  boasted 
of  killing  twenty  at  a  bout,  and 
'  twenty     more,    kill    them    too,' 


Hweniy  more,  kill  them  too,'  till  he 
had  killed  them  all  off,  '  by  compu- 
tation.' So  have  I  disposed  of  all 
our  desperate  characters  and  vile 
criminals  by  computation !  If  suc- 
cessfully adopted,  I  may  hope  for 
a  Statue  of  Grold,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  having  put  an  end  to 
the  greatest  wonder,  and  Testored  a 
golden  age  to  the  British  Empire, 
more  valuable  than  all  the  auriferous 
deposits  now  so  plentifully  dis- 
covered all  over  l^e  face  of  the 
earth. 
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CURIOUS,  indeed,  are  the  means 
by  which  hnman  beings  place 
themselves  as  on  a  platform  of  su- 
periority to  their  fellow-creatures. 
Sometimes  the  belief  in  their  supe- 
riority to  their  fellow-creatures  is  a 
belief  altogether  peculiar  to  these 
hnman  bemgs  themselves.  Some- 
times it  is  shared  by  their  wives, 
and  by  a  humble  follower  or  two. 
Sometimes  it  is  generally  accepted 
by  a  communiiy,  less  or  greater. 
But  in  any  case,  you  may  J^ve  re- 
marked that  the  reputation  of  some 
men  for  being  superior  persons, 
rests  mainly  upon  their  persistent 
habit  of  depreciating  evezy  one  else. 

Once  upon  a  time,  I  was  in  a 
country  bookseller's  ^op,  convers- 
ing with  the  country  bookseller. 
He  was  a  man  about  fifty,  and  he 
dealt  in  many  things.  He  did  not 
know  much  about  the  various  edi- 
tions of  books ;  and  if  you  had  de« 
sired  to  buy  fit>m  him  any  volume 
costing  more  than  half  a  crown,  you 
would  have  had  to  wait  till  he 
ordered  it  from  the  distant  city. 
Yet  he  was  a  rather  intelligent 
man«  It  chanced  that  we  spoke  of 
a  neighbouring  clergyman :  a  some- 
what sour  and  self-sidQ&cient  person. 
^Ah,'  said  the  bookseller,  'he  is 
a  wonderful  man  that!  He  is  a 
very  superior  man !  Do  you  know, 
if  I  were  to  give  him  a  book  this 
afternoon,  a  big  book;  and  if  he 
were  to  be  here  again  to-morrow, 
and  I  were  to  ask  nim  if  it  was  a 
good  book ;  he  would  say  No.' 

Here  the  boc^cseller  ceased.  I 
said  nothing ;  but  as  I  turned  over 
the  volumes  on  the  counter,  I  deeply 
thought.  I  saw,  for  one  thing,  that 
the  bookseller  thought  it  wonderful 
that  a  man,  in  the  course  of  several 
hours'  reading,  should  be  able  to 
fonu  some  estunate  of  a  book.  But 
I  saw  that  this  was  a  small  matter 
with  him.     It  was  plain  he  would 


not  have  thought  his  friend  so  supe- 
rior a  person  if  he  had  said  the  book 
was  good.  But  when  the  friend 
said  the  book  was  bad,  he  was  set  on 
high.  The  admirer  of  a  book  might 
admire  it  as  a  humble  learner  from 
it,  who  could  not  in  any  way  have 
written  it  himself.  But  the  con- 
temner of  a  book  takes  the  place  of 
a  judge.     He  looks  down  upon  the 

SK)r  author  from  a  loftier  elevation, 
e  conveys,  implicitly,  by  his  con- 
demnatoiy  sentence,  that  he  could 
easily  have  done  a  great  deal  better 
himself. 

I  felt  that  the  country  bookseller 
was  a  representative  man.  He  set 
forth,  in  his  simple-minded  declara- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  his  friend, 
the  average  feeling  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people.  Many  there  are  who 
say.  They  are  wonderfdlljr  clever  fel- 
lows who  review  books  m  such  and 
suchan  eminent  periodical.  Wonder- 
fully clever  I  When  you  ask  them 
if  a  book  is  good,  they  say  No. 

It  was  on  the  depreciation  of  a 
book  that  my  old  acquaintance  the 
bookseller  founded  his  estimate  of 
his  friend  as  a  superior  person.  But 
of  course  depreciation  conveys  the 
like  implicit  suggestion  of  supe- 
riority in  all  other  things  as  well  as 
literary  criticism.  When  a  man 
decries  another's  scholarship :  spe- 
cially when  he  decries  the  scholar- 
ship of  a  man  who  in  his  position 
ought  to  be  a  scholar ;  of  course  the 
simple  mind  has  an  awe-stncken 
sense  that  the  vilipender  mi^st  him- 
self be  a  veiy  ripe  and  good  scholar. 
And  perhaps  he  may  be  so:  but 
then  perhaps  he  may  not.  When  a 
man  says  of  another,  '  Oh,  he  is  a 
man  of  no  family : '  '  he  has  risen 
from  the  ranks ; '  and  the  like :  you 
naturally  conclude  that  your  in- 
formant has  the  blood  of  the  How- 
ards in  his  veins.  It  is  nearly 
certain  it  is  not  so.  Yet  there  is  the> 
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singular  delusion  in  many  minds, 
that  to  stand  by  the  aristocracy  on 
all  occasions  will  make  one  aristo- 
cratic. When  a  young  lady  who 
sings  tells  you  of  some  rival  singer, 
that  she  has  no  cultivation,  or  no 
ear,  or  no  voice,  the  association  of 
contrast  is  instantly  at  work.  The 
depreciator  seems  to  step  upon  the 
pedestal  whence  the  depreciated  has 
been  thrust  down. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  all  depre- 
ciation is  intentionally  dishonest. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  just  and  honest 
depreciation.  You  may  say  a  thing 
is  bad,  because  it  is  so :  and  you 
see  it  is  so ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
say  so.  And  even  where  the  thing 
is  not  bad,  you  may  honestly  think 
it  so.  Your  taste  may  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  And  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  there  are  things  which 
unless  you  heartily  like  them,  you 
will  dislike  most  heartily.  Or  you 
may  so  deeply  envy  or  dislike  the 
person  you  are  estimating,  that  were 
he  good  as  Howard  and  bright  as 
Shakespeare,  you  would  see  no- 
thing in  him  but  what  is  stupid  and 
wicked.  Acute  envy  and  hatred, 
too,  sometimes  give  a  very  keen  in- 
sight into  character ;  and  help  you 
to  hit  the  blot  which  is  really  there, 
though  no  one  ever  saw  it  until  it 
was  discerned  by  your  eagle  yet 
jaundiced  eye.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  depreciation  which  has  not 
even  the  sad  honesiy  of  that  hatred 
which  can  honestly  see  no  good  in 
the  hated  persons.  Such  deprecia- 
tion  does  not  state  the  true  estimate 
of  the  depreciator ;  but  the  estimate 
which  he  would  wish  others  to 
form.  And  it  is  plainly  so,  when 
you  support  your  depreciatory  esti- 
mate of  any  human  being  by  mis- 
representing him,  and  what  he  has 
said  or  done.  If  you,  telling  the 
country  bookseller  that  the  book  is 
bad,  adduce  'as  proof  how  bad  it  is 
that  the  writer  says  in  it  things 
which  you  know  quite  well  he  does 
not  say :  if  you,  anxious  to  show 
how  unsound  is  a  rival  theologian, 


asseverate  that  he  declared  that  sin 
is  quite  right  when  what  he  said  was 
that  sin  is  quite  wrong :  then  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  you  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  class  of  ingenuous 
depreciators,  merely  ambitious  and 
envious ;  and  take  your  rank  with 
evil  speakers,  liars,  and  slanderers. 
You  may  indeed  think  that  you  are 
lying  in  the  cause  of  truth,  because 
the  rival  theologian  is  truly  un- 
sound, and  the  book  attacked  is 
really  bad.  And  you  may  find 
people  who  will  approve  your  manly 
conduct.  But  ordinary  souls,  not 
sophisticated,  or  perhaps  imper- 
fectly enlightened,  may  probably 
regard  you  as  a  contemptible  ca- 
lumniator— ^that  is,  if  they  find  yon 
out.  Yet  you  can  always  wrap 
yourself  in  your  integrity;  and 
think  that  many  people  will  not 
find  you  out.  Ajid  you  need  never 
retract  a  falsehood,  however  clearly 
brought  home  to  you. 

There  are  folk  who  can  never 
look  at  any  one  else,  at  any  one 
(that  is)  in  their  own  walk  of  life, 
without  some  latent  reference  to 
themselves.  They  instantly  insti- 
tute a  comparison.  And  this  intro- 
duces a  disturbing  element,  which 
makes  their  estimate  of  the  other 
person  of  no  value.  They  are  look- 
ing on  the  other  person  through 
spectacles  strongly  tinged  with 
green ;  perhaps  with  yellow.  If 
you  desire  to  form  a  sound  and 
right  estimate  of  any  one  whose 
work  is  the  same  as  yours,  or  who 
may  be  regarded  as  a  competitor 
for  the  same  kind  of  standing,  you 
must  for  the  time  forget  yourself 
altogether.  The  most  inappreciable 
reference  to  yourself  will  entirely 
vitiate  the  estimate  formed.  But 
there  are  people  who  have  it  not 
in  them  to  form  an  impersonal  and 
unselfish  estimate  of  another.  They 
never  think  that  the  other  man  is 
six  feet  high,  or  seven,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  but  that  he  is  so  many 
inches  taller  or  shorter  than  they 
are.  They  never  think  that  the  manis 
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a  very  clever  many  or  a  very  stupid 
man ;  bnt  that  lie  is  not  so  clever 
as  they  are,  or  stapider  than  they 
are.  Snch  are  the  human  beings 
who  are  discontented  unless  they 
are  recognised  as  cock  of  the  walk. 
They  can  bear  no  brother  near  the 
throne.  In  selecting  their  asso- 
ciates, they  do  not  want  equal  com- 
panions but  humble  attendants.  I 
have  known  one  or  two  eminent  men 
who  eschewed  the  society  of  their 
equals ;  and  greatly  affected  that  of 
their  intellectual  inferiors,  who  were 
very  inferior  indeed.  But  then  the 
inferiors  kept  on  talking  to  the 
eminent  man  without  cease  about 
himself:  his  views,  influence,  pro- 
spects, enemies  and  persecutors. 
Thej  ceased  not  to  set  before  him 
butter  in  a  somewhat  shabby  dish. 
And  that  made  up  for  everything. 
Then  there  are  men  who,  though 
possessing  good  abiliiy,  have  ambi- 
tion on  a  scale  far  beyond  their 
ability.  Their  ambition  prompts 
the  desire  to  step  up  farther  than 
their  abiliiy  enables  them  to  step 
np.  And  as  they  find  they  cannot 
themselves  step  up,  they  judge  that 
it  will  come  to  the  same  thing  to 
make  others  stand  down.  Thus 
relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  they 
think  to  hold  the  place  they  want. 
Poor  are  the  manifestations  of  such 
a  spirit.  I  have  known  human 
persons  who,  in  commending  the 
doings  of  any  one  outside  their  own 
&mily,  would  never  go  beyond  Not 
BAD.  They  never  would  say  a  kind 
or  encouraging  word  to  aify  one 
(outside  their  own  family)  about 
anything  he  had  done.  They  would 
admit  merit,  indeed,  in  people  who 
could  never  come  into  any  com- 
parison with  themselves.  Being 
preachers,  they  would  cordially 
commend  a  writer  of  comic  songs. 
Being  authors,  they  would  com- 
mend an  old  gentleman's  prowess 
in  the  hunting-field.  That  did  not 
interfere  with  the  general  glorifica- 
tion of  the  greatest  number,  which 
(as  is  well  known)  is  number  one. 


And  they  would  even  praise  a  man 
in  •  their  own  walk  ailer  he  was 
dead,  of  whom  they  never  had  said 
a  good  word  while  he  was  living. 

It  follows  necessarily  from  having 
a  self,  that  we  see  eve^hing  out  of 
the  windows  of  our  own  sord.  And 
these  windows  are  never  entirely 
achromatic.  They  always  cast 
something  of  i^eir  own  colour  on 
all  things  and  all  people  we  see. 
But  a  worthy  person  will  not  con- 
sciously permit  this :  and  with  such 
a  one  the  disturbing  element  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  You  know 
the  hearty  fashion  in  which  an  emi- 
nent person  is  praised  by  a  good 
man,  who  never  evens  hiTnself  to 
the  like  eminence.  You  know  how 
grudgingly  the  eminent  person's 
eminence  is  admitted  by  another, 
who  enviously  thinks  mmself  de- 
serving of  at  least  as  much  praise. 
In  the  first  case,  the  windows  of  the 
soul  are  uncoloured  by  the  thought 
of  self.  In  the  second  they  are 
deeply  tinged  by  it. 

Then  while  some  people  think  to 
exalt  themselves  by  depreciating 
others,  there  are  those  whose  pur- 
pose is  somewhat  different.  They 
don't  want  to  be  exalted.  Au 
they  want  is  to  be  allowed,  without 
any  great  scandal,  to  keep  some 
place  for  which  they  are  wholly 
unfit,  with  its  material  advantages. 
They  have,  somehow,  been  pitch- 
forked into  a  position  which  they 
hold  in  horrible  inefficiency.  They 
do  its  duiy  worse  than  it  ever  was 
done  by  mortal  man.  But  they 
think  to  divert  attention  from  their 
own  incapaciiy  and  uselessness,  by 
an  arrogant  depreciation  of  other 
people:  possibly  by  an  arrogant 
depreciation  of  all  humankind,  spe- 
cially of  all  political  leaders,  of  all 
eminent  orators,  of  all  popular 
writers.  This  goes  down  with 
some  people.  It  comes  to  be 
thought  that  the  incapable  folk  can- 
not be  so  incapable,  or  they  would 
not  talk  so  big.  Odd  they  may  be ; 
but  surely  they  gajffgpj  (be  block** 
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heads,  but  rather  ecocntrio  geniuaeA. 
And  as  for  their  work,  they  muft 
be  doing  it  not  miieraMy  ill,  bat 
only  very  qneerly.  And  efficiency 
may  coexist  with  qneemen. 

Among  the  eironmstancefl  which 
lead  human  beings  to  honestly  look 
down  on  their  fellow^crcataroi, 
there  are  some,  the  rationale  of 
whose  working  it  is  hard  to  onder- 
stand.  All  one  can  say  is,  that 
certain  effects  appear  to  follow  cer- 
tain oanses;  but  how,  ik)  mortal 
knows.  There  can  be  no  qnestion 
that  if  yon  are  driving  a  very  swift 
horse,  which  easily  passes  all  ol^r 
equipages  on  a  oountry  road,  your 
heart  will  be  filled  with  pride ;  and 
yon  will  be  aware  of  a  temptation 
to  despise  the  people  yon  overtake 
and  pass  by.  By  passing,  let  it  be 
understood  I  mean  overling,  and 
in  that  sense  passing.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  for  even  a  very 
slugg^ish  steed  to  pass  the  very 
swiftest,  provided  the  two  are  going 
in  opposite  directions.  Bnt  if  you, 
driving  a  thoroughbred  in  a  Hght 
trap,  were  to  drive  out  of  a  market 
town  at  fonr  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  market  day,  going  towards 
your  home  which  is  five  miles  off, 
and  were  to  overhaul  in  rapid  suc- 
cession a  whole  lot  of  farmers, 
jogging  along  in  their  dog-carts 
diawn  by  heavy  cart-horses  at  a 
clumsy  tix)t,  why  in  the  name  of 
Glory  should  you  be  proud  ?  Yet 
you  will  be  so :  unspeakably  elated. 
Bright  may  be  the  summer  after- 
noon :  thick  and  green  the  trees : 
smiling  the  fields :  and  sweet  the 
distant  views  here  and  there :  but 
all  these  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
time,  as  you  and  your  man-servant 
sweep  by  the  poor  jog-trotters. 
Now,  an  analogous  case  of  unrea- 
sonable self-ex£Jtation  shall  here  be 
described.  Have  you  not  repiarked, 
that  men  who  write  a  very  obscure, 
transcendental,  and  unintelligible 
style,  are  strongly  disposed  to  look 
down  on  all  their  fellow-creatures  ? 
Specially  do  such  tend  to  despise 


men  who  write  clear  and  compre- 
hensible English.  Why  should  it 
be  ?  Yet  it  is.  Every  one  knowi 
those  in  whose  discourse,  spoken  or 
written,  there  is  that  which  tends 
to  awe  those  whom  it  does  not  in- 
furiate. Among  (those  whom  it 
inforiates  let  this  writer  take  bis 
place.  There  are  processes  of 
thought  with  no  discernible  oo- 
herence :  reasons  which  appear  to 
have  no  earthly  bearing  on  tbe 
question  they  are  adduced  to  prove: 
large  principles  laid  down  in  flat 
oontradiction  to  common  senio: 
and  aU  this  is  done  in  an  obscoro 
and  affected  stjle,  which  no  ordi- 
nary person  can  understand.  And 
then  the  irritating  hct  is,  that  Has 
transcendentid  talker  or  writer,  wlu> 
it  is  plain  does  not  know  what  be 
would  be  at,  and  who  is  fbUowing 
no  connected  thread  of  thought,  bas 
exaotiy  the  insufferable  air  of  supe- 
riority which  you  have  seen  in  the 
man  driving  the  horse  whose  easj 
trot  is  at  sixteen  miles  an  bonr. 
He  is  elated ;  puffed  up ;  contemp- 
tuous ;  calmly  depreciatory  of  all 
He  fancies  he  is  one  of  the  higber 
order  of  intellects ;  and  that  be 
has  got  a  great  deal  of  the  higb^ 
cultivation.  He  wrongly  imagine 
that  all  this  balderdash  is  &e 
exercise,  the  free  exercise,  of  the 
specolative  intellect,  which  is  tbe 
highest  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind.  In  fact,  be 
has  merely  the  power  of  taDdng 
nonsense.  And  it  is  wonderful  bow 
many*could  develop  that  power  if 
they  tried.  Of  course,  you  see  wby 
the  transcendental  man  looks  down 
on  the  intelligible.  There  bave 
been  great  men  who  were  obscure : 
I  am  obscure :  therefore  I  am  a 
great  man.  The  water  to  wbose 
bottom  it  is  hard  to  see  is  deep: 
you  cannot  see  to  the  bottom  of  mj 
talk :  therefore  it  is  deep.  In  fiftct, 
it  is  merely  what  Scotch  people 
call  drumly. 


'^^«'Sgi,fed?y<(S9t)^ 


certain 
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ihonthifl :  that  thd  yriae  man,  being 
unduly  depreciated,  will   tiike    it 
quietly  and  witlioiit  complaint.   He 
may  iMnk  tbat  pe<^le  aronnd  liim 
onght  to  think  of  him  more  highly 
than  they  do ;  but  he  will  remember 
that  nobody  ever  gained  by  whim- 
pering that  he  is  not  appreciated. 
Of  oonree,  thei^  are  nnappreciotod 
men  and  women :    persons    with 
^Eumlties  and  accomplishments  en- 
tirely beyond  the  comprehension  of 
those  among  whom  they  live.    H 
l^eir  powers  and  merits  be  real, 
their  day  will  come,    I  have  entire 
confidence  in  the  ordering  of  Pro- 
vidence.    We  have  all  known  mteh 
as  had  in  them  great  makings,  who 
were  set  in  life  where  they  could 
do  little  more  than  stand  and  wait : 
iyr  iStie  finely  tempered  blade  has 
even  been  set  where  it  was  called 
to  do,  sadly  and  not  very  well,  the 
work  which  the  mde  hatchet  wonld 
have  done  efficiently  and  cheerftilly . 
Bat  the  good  time  comes :  perhaps 
alter  long  waiting.    Let  not  the 
swan,  meantime  nmked  as  an  ngly 
duck,  lose  heart.    And  it  is  likely 
that  there  were  those  things  about 
the  swan,  which  made  it  very  need- 
M  tJiat  many  takings-down  shotdd 
take  the  conceit  out  of  it,  before  it 
should  be  allowed  to  find  its  place. 
Before  honour  is  hnmility :  there  is 
no  more  fixed  general  law :  though 
it  has  its  exceptions.    And  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  be  reckoned  fkr  b^ow 
your  level,  yet  diligently  to  go  on 
with  your  work.     Under  those  con- 
ditions, you  win  do  the  best  work 
you  will  ever  do.     The  discipline 
is  painful  :    but  it  is  by  painful 
discipline  that  human  beings  are 
brought  to  what  is  morally  their 
best.     Ko  really  noble  nature  was 
ever  refined  by  unvaried  success 
and  happiness.     A  good  bath  of 
deprecialion  is  a  bracing  thing,  if 
you  have  stamina  to  stand  it.     It 
may  kill  you  altogether :  but  if  it 
do  not  kill  you,  you  will  come  out 
of  it  strengthened,  sweetened,  so- 
bered, humbled.     And  what  we  all 


need,  is  strength,  sweetness,  sober* 
ness,  and  humility. 

If  the  taking  down  which  comes 
of  depreciation  be  a  blessing,  it  is 
eomfbrtable  to  think  that  a  great 
many  people  get  a  great  deal  of  it. 
There  are  many,  who  are  made  to 
feel,  many  times  every  day,  that 
nobody  tlunks  much  of  them  ;  and 
that  nobody  wants  their  services  in 
their  peculiar  walk.      There  is  a 
street,  a  noble  street,  a  long  street, 
in  tins  world.     There  is  a  broad 
pavement  on  one  side  of  it,  along 
which    multitudes     of    men    and 
women  go.     On  the  other  side  are 
gardens :   at  intervals  there    is  a 
succession  of  cab-stands,  where  are 
many  cabs.  As  you  walk  along  that 
street,  if  your  eye  is  turned  towards 
the  cabeixtnds  across  the  way,  many 
cabmen  eagerly  hold  up  their  whips, 
surmising  that  you  are  looking  for 
h  cab,  and  each  desirous  that  you 
should  employ  him,     Let  me  say, 
that  when  you    come  to  be  well 
acquainted  with   various  cabmen, 
you  will  find  how  exactly  like  your- 
self they  are,  and  will  sympathise 
with  them  more  completelv:  then 
you  will  learn  how  excitmff  and 
nervous  work  it  is  to  be  aU  day 
eageriy    watching    for    shiUings. 
Tms  by  the  way.     As  the  philoso- 
phic thinker  walks  that  street,  and 
sees  the  eager  whips  held  up,  the 
reflection  will    arise.    All  human 
beings  are  holding  up  their  whips. 
They  are  all  on  t£e  stand,  waiting 
to  be  taken.     We  ask  our  brothers 
of  ttie  eari&  to  give  us  leave  to  toil. 
And  they  will  not  take  us  from  the 
cabstand :  they  will  not  employ  us. 
I  do  not  say  it  by  way  of  complaint, 
or  of  accusation :    it  is   nobody's 
&ult:   it  is  the  inevitable  law  of 
this  p«at  universe.     But  I  say  it 
is   disheartening    tiO  hold  up    the 
anxious  whip,  and  find  no  one  wants 
us.     It  is  weary  work  to  stand  all 
day  in  the  market-place,  because  no 
one  has  hired  us :  thinking  of  the 
hungry    little    mouths    at    home, 
whose    supper    depends    on    our 
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getting  something  to  do.  Ayoiing 
fellow  is  called  to  the  bar.  He  gets 
some  little  chamber  in  an  out-of- 
the-waj  comer  of  the  Temple :  his 
name,  painted  on  the  door,  is  as  his 
whip  held  up:  in  most  cases  held 
up  in  vain.  When  a  number  of 
girls,  arrayed  in  splendour,  are  seen 
sitting  at  a  ball  on  long  forms  set 
against  the  wall  of  the  apartment^ 
iimo  can  fail  to  think  of  the  cabs 
on  the  stand?  It  is  an  unhappy 
association,  but  inevitable.  I  wonder 
how  the  less  attractive  of  their  sex 
can  go  to  such  places.  Thej  are 
subjected  to  a  host  of  petty  morti- 
fications from  which  they  might 
quite  well  keep  free.  The  fairer 
maidens  are  in  great  request :  their 
lists  are  speedily  filled  up :  while 
the  sweetest  temper,  the  best  heart, 
the  most  thoughtM  head,  being 
combined  with  homely  looks,  may 
leave  their  possessor  unsought: 
slighted  by  a  pack  of  vacuous  block- 
heads. So  with  a  poor  preacher, 
with  no  influence  to  help  him  to  a 
living :  and  the  writer  abides  in  a 
country  in  whose  National  Church 
no  influence  whatsoever  could  help 
a  poor  preacher  to  almost  any  living. 
By  a  poor  preacher  I  mean  a  bad 
preacher.  Many  are  the  slights  and 
mortifications  which  that  poor  fellow 
must  bear.  Vulgar  and  coarse- 
natured  persons  will  not  conceal 
how  little  they  think  of  him.  Even 
the  most  polished  and  sympathetic 
will  (when  possible)  avoid  going  to 
hear  him  preach.  Lideed^  there  are 
(strange  to  say)  polished  and  sym- 
pathetic souls  who  will  (when  pos- 
sible) avoid  going  to  hear  even  a 
very  good  preacher.  The  normal 
impression  of  a  sermon  in  many 
quarters  is  of  something  to  avoid, 
if  at  all  possible.  And  I  have  re- 
marked that  men,  who  are  them- 
selves very  good  preachers,  are 
especially  impatient  of  hearing  any 
one  preach  except  themselves.  To 
themselves,  indeed,  they  will  listen 
with  pleasure  for  a  great  length  of 
time.     Indeed,  I  have  come  to  think 


that  it  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  bom  preacher  (who  may  be 
a  good  preacher  or  a  bad,  one)  that 
he  never  wishes  to  hear  any  one 
preach  except  himself.  The  faculty 
of  preaching  excludes  the  f&caltj 
of  hearing :  water  cannot  be 
both  running  out  and  running  in 
through  the  same  pipe :  and  in  the 
matter  of  sermons  some  minds  are 
receptive  and  some  productive. 
There  remains  a  third  class,  a  large 
class,  of  minds  which  in  this  re- 
spect are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

The  cases  of  the  barrister  and 
the  clergyman  are  cases  in  which  a 
human  being's  bread  and  batter 
depend  upon  his  being  fiavourably 
appreciated,  at  least  by  some.  And 
where  fisbvourable  appreciation  is 
lacking,  the  mere  sense  of  mortified 
vanity  is  gradually  lost  in  the 
graver  sense  of  fidlure  in  life.  And 
the  sentimental  vanishes  in  the 
presence  of  the  substantial.  Yet  in 
the  absence  of  the  substantial,  the 
sentimental  bulks  solidly,  and  weighs 
heavily.  Social  depreciation,  though 
a  sentimental  grievance,  is  keeiSj 
felt  as  a  grievance,  by  many  people 
who  have  conquered  the  substantial 
rewards  of  life.  After  a  man  has 
made  a  fortune  and  bought  an 
estate,  the  next  question  to  be 
settled  is.  How  the  neighbouring 
landed  people  will  receive  him? 
Shall  he  be  willingly  received  into 
the  charmed  and  (in  its  own  judg- 
ment) aristocratic  circle  ?  Shall  he 
be  wholly  excluded  from  it  ?  Shall 
he,  bit  by  bit,  by  many  efibrts,  after 
many  slights,  througn  long  time, 
establish  his  footing  in  the  face  (if 
the  figure  may  be  allowed)  of  the 
cold  shoulder  ?  The  like  questions 
will  foil  to  be  decided  as  regards 
new-comers  to  a  district,  who  are 
not  rich,  and  can  buy  no  estate. 
There  are  people  who  will  consider 
whether  or  not  they  shall  know 
their  parish  clergyman  otherwise 
than  professionally:  and  whether 
they    shall    know^4us^|wife    and 
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daughters.  And  the  clergyman  and 
his  TY^fe,  possibly  better  bom  and 
very  likely  better  educated  than 
many  of  the  landed  people  round 
them,  may  have  to  live  under  the 
cold  shade  of  success^  merchan- 
dise, not  to  say  of  aristocracy. 
Once,  in  Ethiopia,  a  man  of  genius, 
incumbent  of  a  certain  parish, 
wherein  dwelt  a  magnate  of  the 
earth,  was  kept  by  the  magnate  as 
at  the  end  of  an  extremely  long 
pole.  The  man  of  genius  was  not 
good  enough  for  the  magnate's 
ra miliar  acquaintance.  But  time 
brings  its  revenges :  and  after  some 
years  of  this  depreciation,  the  man 
of  genius  was  found  quite  worthy  of 
the  friendship  of  a  person  as  much 
bigger  than  the  magnate  as  the 
magnate  was  (socially  and  conven- 
tionally) bigger  than  the  man  of 
genius:  the  person,  in  fact,  who 
can  make  a  duke.  To  prevent  mis- 
take, I  think  it  right  to  add  that 
this  happened  several  centuries  ago. 
I  have  taiown,  in  a  rural  district,  a 
quarterly  reviewer  magnificently 
patronised  by  a  retired  tradesman 
who  talked  about  his  Ouse  and  his 
Hoaks.  Now,  in  every  case  wherein 
a  poor  but  cultivated  gentleman  is 
contemned  by  richer  folk  about 
him,  there  is  exactly  one  course  to 
follow.  That  course  is  to  say  and 
do  in  the  matter  just  nothing  what- 
soever. Ignore  the  whole  thing: 
there  are  worthier  things  to  think 
about,  in  this  world.  It  is  incon- 
ceivably petiy,  it  is  decidedly 
vulgar- minded,  to  take  the  position, 
Why  dori't  you  visit  me?  I  ami  as  good 
as  you.  Whenever  any  one  talks 
about  being  as  good  as  such  another 
person,  it  is  all  wrong.  That  is 
not  the  tack,  at  all.  If  people  don*t 
choose  to  know  you,  it  just  cannot 
be  helped :  cannot  be  helped  by  you. 
The  loss,  perhaps,  is  their  own: 
perhaps  it  is  not.  And  the  blame 
is  that  of  nobody  in  particular.  It 
comes  of  the  entire  social  system  of 
an  old  country,  not  entirely  delivered 
from  feudal  ideas ;  though  assuredly 
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in  the  process  of  being  very  rapidly 
set  free  from  them.  The  writer  is 
a  Tory,  but  a  democratic  Tory ;  and 
a  very  hearty  admirer  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  John  Bright.  If  the  words 
of  honour  now  prefixed  to  his  name 
are  to  be  understood  in  their  gram- 
matical meaning,  they  are  about  a 
thousand  times  as  applicable  as  in 
the  case  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  who  have  hitherto  borne 
them. 

Yes :  don't  chafe  under  contempt. 
Take  it  all  quietly.  To  chafe  will 
do  no  good:  it  will  do  decided 
harm,  in  ways  too  many  to  be  here 
indicated.  And  I  have  beheld  the 
day  of  redress  come.  I  have  seen 
the  tables  turned:  turned  com- 
pletely upside  down.  But  as  the 
parson,  in  contempt  had  taken  it 
quietly,  so  the  parson  in  excelsis 
bore  his  triumph  meekly.  He  had 
been  little  depressed,  and  was  not 
unduly  exalted.  I  have  known, 
indeed,  an  instance  in  which  old 
scores  were  exacted  to  the  last 
farthing:  where  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  Friday  having  exactly  changed 
their  places,  Friday's  foot  went 
down  pretty  heavily  on  Bobinson's 
neck.  It  would  have  been  better 
otherwise.  Still,  with  what  mea~ 
sure  you  mete,  it  may  chance  that 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

Thinking  of  appreciation,  let  this 
be  said. 

People  who  have  failed  of  reachp- 
ing  an  important  place  in  life,  or 
who  have  not  yet  reached  it^  are 
ready  to  think  that  if  they  had  once 
got  the  place  they  wish  for,  all 
would  be  right  with  them.  There 
can  be  no  greater  mistake.  After 
a  man  has  been  put  in  an  important 
place,  ihen  begins  his  great  task. 
This  is  to  keep  his  place:  to 
approve  himself  worthy  of  it.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this,  to  do  his  work 
efficiently  and  well:  that  is  taken 
for  granted.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
the  man  set  in  the  important  place 
has  before  him  the  difficult  task  of 
takiug  his  right  position:  keeping 
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himself  from  being  puahed  down 
^m  it:  ^m  being  preenmed  upon 
by  people   round.     Haying  gained 
lus   place,  he  has  still  to  conquer 
his  position.     And  this  is  not  to  be 
done  by  one  greai  outborst  of  self- 
assertion;   or  even   by  making   it 
oonspicnoufily  apparent,   for   once, 
that  yon  are  fit  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  It  most  be  done  by  a  constant 
keeping  np  of  your  true  position : 
by  a  quiet  but  resolute,  judicious, 
and  unceasing  preventing  of  others 
from  encroaching  on  you :  by  show- 
ing yourself  in  a  hundred  ways,  on 
a  hundred  occasions,  strong  enough 
for  ihe  place.      The  fiEkct  that  two 
men  have  held  the  same  office,  does 
not  in  the  least  prove  that   these 
men  held  the  same  position  in  life. 
The  titular  rank  and  legal  authoriiy 
of    the    Lord    Chancellor    or   the 
Home  Secretary  remain  the  same, 
whatever  individual  men  be  Chan- 
cellor   or   Home    Secretary:     but 
jciillions  of  miles  i^)art   may  have 
been  Ihe  actual   position  and  esti- 
mation of  two  successive  Chancellors 
or  Home  Secretaries.     One  may  be 
magnificently  equal  to  his  work  and 
master  of  bis  situation  ;  and  gifted 
with  the   magical   art   of  making 
every  one  feel  it,  without  .taking  the 
least  apparent  '  means    to    make 
people   feel   it.    Another,  without 
'being  conspicuously  too  weak  for 
his  work,    may  yet  make  all  men 
^ow  that  he  is  a  man  to  be  pre- 
sumed* on :    to  have  his   authoriiy 
trenched   on :    to   have  gratuitous 
advice  offered  him.     Whenever  any 
new  person  is  put  in  any  place,  high 
or  low,  from  a  parish  clergyman, 
professor,  or  schoolmaster,  up  to  a 
chief   justice,    prime    minister,    or 
monarch,  a  great  many  people  are 
straightway  on  the  alert  to  discover 
whether  he  is  equal  to  his  place,  or 
superior  to  it,  or  inferior  to  it.     A 
great  many   people    are    ready  to 
make  a  little  snip  at  the  outer  edges 
of  his  power  :  to  very  slightly  tread 
on  just  the  hem  of  his  garment :  to 
seek  to  edge  themselves    into   the 


possession  of  just  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  ground  he  ought  to  fiU.     Ser- 
vants, specially  fEdthful  and   good 
servants,  of  many  years'  standing, 
perseveringly  ixj  it  on  :  tiy  to  en- 
croach :   and  it  must  be  distinctly 
though  tacitly  settled  who  is  to  be 
master.   In  many  cases,  the  relative 
positions    are     precisely    reversed. 
And  for  the   bmng  who    is  set  in 
authority  to  hold   his   place,  does 
not  imply  on  his  part  the  smallest 
degree     of     violence.     Quite     the 
reverse.     Quiet  persistence  is  what 
does  it.     I  never  knew  so  perfect 
order  maintained  in  any  academic 
hall,   as   in   the   class-room    of  a 
certain    professor,  who    helped   to 
form    the    writer's    logical    mind. 
That  eminent  man  daily  presided|in 
a  class-room,  filled  with  some  two 
hundred  young  men.     Perfect  was 
the  discipline  !     Yet  the   professor 
was  never  known  to  raise  his  voice. 
There  was  nothing  truculent  in  his 
aspect.     He  was  a  venerable-look- 
ing old  man.     Yet  every  one  ever 
placed  under  him  felt  instinctively 
that  there  was  a  being  not  to  be 
presumed  upon.    And   no   mortal 
ever  tried  to   presume   upon  him. 
Yet  across   the   same    quadrangle, 
you  might  have   seen   a   professor 
quite  as  able,  quite  as  much  master 
of  his  subject,  who  could  sometimes 
hardly  hold  lus  class  in  order  even 
by   vehement    objurgations.      Yon 
see,  there  are  cases   in  which  jcfii 
feel  you  may  try  it  on:   others  in 
which  you  are  inwardly  conscious 
that  you  had  better  not.     And  the 
size  of  the  animal  has  not  much  to 
do  with   it.     A  goose  is  a  bigger 
bird    than    an    eagle.      But     you 
defiantly  approach  the   goose,  ex- 
claiming Boo  !    To  the  eagle,  even 
in    captivity,    you    afford    a   wide 
berth. 

After  a  man  has  kept  his  place 
for  about  two  or  three  years,  the 
thing  is  understood.  By  that  time, 
if  he  has  shown  himself,  in  pith 
and  in  judgment,  adequate  to  hijs 
place,   he    will    h^ve    little    mor^ 
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tronble  in  holding  his  own.  And 
if  he  have  shown  himself  unequal 
to  his  place,  he  will  probably  Imve 
been  quite  beaten  and  have  knocked 
under.  Yes,  indeed :  the  self-same 
office  may  imply  two  totally  dif- 
ferent places,  as  held  by  two  dif- 
ferent men.  When  one  hears  of 
V&  man  being  made  a  bishop  or 
archbishop:  when  all  the  man's 
fiiends  are  congratulating  him  on 
his  elevation :  when  a  multitude  of 
the  disappointed  are  disposed  to 
0nvy  him:  let  us  rather  sympa- 
thetically think  what  he  has  before 
Jiim!  Not  merely  in  the  way  of 
liard  work  and  of  onerous  responsi- 
bility, but  of  actual  fight  for  proper 
appreciation.  A  bishop,  indeed, 
may  in  some  cases  get  off  by  merely 
looking  the  thing  :  but  a  chancellor 
or  attorney-general  must  be  able  to 
prove  himself  so,  at  any  hour. 
Any  hour,  the  occasion  may  arise 
which  shall  make  it  plain  to  every- 
body whether  or  not  he  is  the  man 
for  the  place.  And  his  trial  of 
-worthiness  will  be  a  public  one,  in 
1^  presence  of  able  critics  and 
severe  ones.  Most  miserable  is  he, 
who  holds  an  important  place, — 
and  places  relatively  important  are 
innumerable, — and  knows  he  is  not 
fit  for  it.  This  is  far  worse  than  to 
fajl  of  it  altogether.  No  doubt,  the 
most  unfit  never  suspect  their  un- 
fitness. We  have  seen  a  self-satis- 
fied dunderhead  seated  compla- 
cently in  the  chair  which  a  man  of 
genius  had  wanted.  Far  from  his 
mind  was  the  thought  that  he 
was  the  wrong  man:  though  that 
thought  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
mind  of  such  as  saw  him.  The 
right  man,  if  par  negotiis  neque 
superior,  is  often  vexed  by  fears 
that  he  is  below  his  work.  This  is 
the  disappointment  of  successful 
men.  Keats,  morbidly  ambitious 
and  morbidly  sensitive,  declared 
that,  *  there  is  no  fiercer  hell  than 
&ilure  in  a  great  attempt.*  One 
need  not  talk  about  hells .  that  way 
of  speaking  is  hyperbolical.     But  it 


may  be  said,  confidently,  that  to  a 
worthy  man,  there  can  be  no  sorer 
trial  than  to  hold  a  great  place  in 
conscious  unfitness  for  it.  Of 
course,  there  are  those  men  who 
can  do  all  that  with  perfect  com- 
posure. I  wish  I  had  the  ordering 
of  two  or  three  things  in  this 
world.  I  should  take  the  square 
man  out  of  the  round  hole  where  he 
has  stuck  too  long;  and  I  should 
put  in  the  round  man ! 

Let  us  return  to  the  matter  of 
literary  criticism. 

It  appears  to  me  as  though  the 
tone  of  literary  criticism,  in  some 
quarters  at  least,  were  becoming 
more  arrogant  than  it  used  to  be. 
There  seem  to  be  many  men  who 
prove  their  superior  intellect  and 
discernment  in  the  &shion  which 
so  impressed  the  country  book- 
seller. And  there  are  many  men 
who,  in  reviewing  a  book,  do  it  as 
from  a  very  great  elevation  above 
the  author.  Now,  in  very  many 
cases,  the  reviewer  is  a  much  abler, 
more  thoughtful,  and  more  culti- 
vated man  than  the  author  re- 
viewed :  but  there  must  be  a  good 
many  instances  in  which  that  is 
not  so.  And  sometimes,  just  to 
give  the  name  of  the  reviewer,  and 
to  set  it  over  against  that  of  the 
reviewed,  would  be  a  practical  re- 
ducHo  ad  absurdum  of  iSie  criticism. 
Here  are  two  human  beings  who 
differ  in  opinion  or  in  taste :  all  the 
world  may  judge  which  of  the  two 
is  the  likelier  to  be  right.  Of 
course,  I  am  supposing  the  criticism 
to  be  honest :  not  inspired  by  envy 
or  dislike.  And  it  is  quite  plain 
that  some  criticism  is  inspired  by 
envy  or  dislike:  or  at  least,  by 
honest  antipathy.  Now,  it  is 
curious  to  find  a  man  who  was  a 
booby  at  college,  under  the  veil  of 
the  anonymous,  complacen^tly  look- 
ing down  on  the  man  who  was 
senior  wrangler,  or  a  double  first- 
class :  and  looking  down  on  him, 
too,  just  in  the  field  where  his  main 
strength  lies.     Yet  I  have  known 
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this,  more  than  once  or  twice.  I 
have  known  the  third-class  man  to 
say  of  the  first-class  man,  that  his 
writings  were  fit  enough  for  minds 
of  an  inferior  order.  Well,  even  if 
the  senior  wrangler  be  an  inferior 
man,  it  is  not  for  the  plucked  one 
to  look  down  on  him  from  a  higher 
elevation.  For  if  the  senior  wrangler 
be  an  inferior  man,  what  mnst  the 
plucked  one  be!  And,  supposing 
the  critic  to  be  a  man  of  great 
ability,  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  person  he  criticises,  surely  the 
critic  should  leave  that  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  discriminating  reader, 
as  the  discriminating  reader  per- 
ceives how  very  much  abler  and 
better- written  is  the  criticism  than 
the  specimens  given  of  the  work 
criticised.  It  is  certain  that  the 
person  who  is  always  desirous  to 
impress  upon  you  that  he  is  a 
gentleman,  does  a  thing  in  ex- 
tremely bsul  taste,  even  if  the  im- 
pression he  desires  to  convey  is 
true.  And  it  seems  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  taste  is  quite  as  doubt- 
ful, of  frequently  declaring  that  one 
is  a  scholar,  a  well-read  man,  a  very 
able  man.  Would  it  be  a  pleasing 
thing,  arguing  a  good  and  noble 
nature,  were  a  rich  man  to  assail  a 
poor  clerk,  and  say.  Here  you 
wretched  animal :  you  have  only 
eighty  pounds  a  year  and  I  have 
ten  thousand:  you  live  in  a  poor 
house,  and  I  in  a  grand  one :  you 
eat  bad  dinners,  while  you  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  how  sumptuous 
and  costly  are  those  I  daily  devour  ? 
All  crowing  over  an  inferior :  all 
flaunting  in  his  face  the  matter  as 
to  which  you  are  superior  to  him ; 
is  a  poor  and  contemptible  thing. 
And  this  done  as  to  one's  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  abiHties 
seems  to  me  the  very  poorest  of  all. 

'•Tell  the  fellow  I  hate  him :  but 
he  has  written  the  finest  poem  of 
the  last  fifty  years.' 

That  was  the  mess£^e  which  a 
certain  clever  man  of  former  days 


sent  to  Campbell,  when  he  had 
published  Oertrude  of  Wyoming. 
No  opinion  is  asked  of  the  reader 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  judgment 
was  critically  just.  But  let  the 
reader  mark  it. 

*Tell  the  fellow  I  detest  him: 
but  I  know  well  the  value  of  his 
favourable  opinion.'  That  was 
Campbell's  reply  to  the  message. 

I  relate  the  facts  by  way  of  intro^ 
duction  to  saying,  that  a  great  deal 
of  depreciation  oomes  of  mere  dis- 
like :  but  that  dislike  (aa  you  see) 
does  not  always  lead  to  depreciation. 
You  may  thoroughly  dislike  a  man, 
and  yet  admit  his  merits.  You 
may  have  a  great  regard  for  a  man ; 
and  yet  there  may  be  that  lack  of 
intellectual  sympathy  between  you 
that  you  cannot  admire  his  doings, 
sayings,  writings.  And  yon  can 
never  have  more  certain  evidence 
that  the  friend  of  whom  you  are 
fond  does  not  admire  you,  than  you 
have  in  the  fact  that  honestly  you 
cannot  admire  him.  Ghreat  mutual 
regard  does  often  prompt  to  mutual 
admiration :  but  not  necessarily. 
Affection  is  a  thing  mysterious  in 
its  origin.  It  does  not  at  aU  come 
naturfdly  of  your  thinking  a  person 
very  clever.     Let  us  sort  this  out. 

1 .  You  may  dislike  a  man,  and 
therefore  think  badly  of  him  and 
depreciate  him. , 

2.  You  may  dislike  a  man,  and 
plainly  see  that  he  is  very  clever 
and  his  doings  very  fine. 

3 .  You  may  like  a  man,  and  there- 
fore think  highly  of  all  his  doings. 

4.  You  may  like  a  man,  and  yet 
hold  all  his  doings  very  cheap. 

To  which  let  it  be  added : 
"^i.  You  may  depreciate  a  man, 
because  you  honestly  think  little  of 
him. 

z.  You  may  depreciate  a  man, 
though  you  know  he  does  not  de- 
serve it,  because  you  wish  others  to 
think  little  of  him. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  great 
question  of  Dislike,  and  the  causes 
thereof.  ^  j 
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I  set  aside,  here,  the  great  and 
just  causes  of  dislike.  That  a  hu- 
man being  is  false,  cmel,  malignant, 
nnscrapoloas :  that  he  has  cut  an 
unoffending  throat:  that  he  has 
slandered  those  who  never  did  him 
any  harm :  that  by  wicked  lies  he 
has  separated  Mends :  that  he  is  lazy 
and  good  for  nothing  :  that  he  has 
swindled  widows  and  orphans  of 
their  little  store :  that  he  is  a  self- 
righteous  and  supercilious  Pharisee, 
^ven  to  publicly  confessing  the 
sins  of  other  men,  and  cursing 
them  under  the  pretext  of  praying 
for  them :  these  are  reasonable 
causes  for  moral  reprobation,  and 
righteous  wrath.  But  I  begin  to 
doubt  whether  these  are  the  chief 
reasons  of  that  dislike  which  abounds 
in  this  world.  And  I  propose  to 
suggest^  for  the  reader's  considera- 
tion, certain  reasons  which  I  have  re- 
marked as  producing  dislike,  some- 
times in  very  keen  forms  of  it. 

A  dislikes,  or  even  hates  6,  be- 
canse  B  has  been  successful.  Most 
unpardonable  is  this  offence  to  some 
%noble  natures.  And  specially  if 
A  and  B  were  competitors  for  any 
end  whatsoever,  and  B  beat  A, 
Al,  if  a  mean  creature,  will  hate  B 
heartily. 

Of  course,  this  is  natural.  It 
would  not  be  done  if  it  were  not  in 
some  sense  natural.  But  it  is  natu- 
ral only  as  evil  weeds  and  morbid 
growths  may  be  said  to  be  so.  It 
is  just  so  discreditable,  that  only 
the  most  cynical  would  confess  he 
was  actuated  by  such  a  motive.  A 
would  probably  declare  upon  oath 
that  his  persevering  vilification  of 
B  does  not  in  any  degree  come  of 
this.  But  A  might  save  himself 
tiie  trouble  of  so  swearing.  For  it 
is  unwise  in  any  man  to  asseverate 
about  himself  and  his  motives  that 
(even  if  it  be  true)  which  no  mortal 
-will  believe.  And  motives  some- 
times lead  to  action,  while  the  per- 
son led  to  action  is  unaware  what 
leads  him  to  action.  X  and  Y 
Are  human   beings,  both  bom  at 


ToUer-porcorum.  Both  are  small 
authors.  X  has  been  very  success- 
.ful;  Y  very  unsuccessful.  For  a 
long  time,  Y  did  as  it  were  lay  him- 
self on  X's  track,  and  virulently 
abuse  him,  not  without  much  pun- 
gent cleverness  and  some  degree  of 
truth.  Doubtless  Y  would  indig- 
nantly deny  that  his  habitual  cry- 
ing down  of  X  came  in  any  mea- 
sure of  envy  at  the  success  of  X : 
but  knowing  the  imperfection  of 
human  minds  and  hearts,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  some  measure  of 
that  unworthy  feeling  prompted  to 
the  never-ceasing  railing.  And  the 
fact  that  Y,  whenever  he  has  pub- 
lished a  new  attack  on  his  early 
friend  X,  distributes  many  copies  of 
the  attack  among X's  friends,  maybe 
explained  by  supposing  that  Y  feels 
solemnly  bound,  with  whatever  pain, 
to  do  judgment  upon  a  malefactor 
(Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  (ibsol- 
vitur)  ;  but  the  thing  looks  bad. 
And  however  severely  Y  shows  X 
up,  in  the  judgment  of  many  he 
much  more  cruelly  shows  up  him- 
self in  each  ferocious  article.  For 
he  who  makes  a  public  exhibition 
of  the  envy  and  hatred  and  revenge 
which  consxmie  his  vitals,  is  surely 
a  sorrier  sight  than  the  poor  lazar 
who  presents  to  public  view  his 
loathsome  sores.  And  now  and 
then  we  read  and  hear  attacks, 
which  show  plainly  that  the  person 
who  makes  the  attack  is  literally 
bursting  with  spite ;  often  quite 
impotent. 

Then  you,  if  an  envious  and  ma- 
lignant person,  do  not  so  much  dis- 
like a  successful  person,  even  in 
your  own  walk,  if  you  do  not  know 
him.  You  can  better  bear  the  suc- 
cess of  a  tetal  stranger,  than  that  of 
one  you  know.  You  do  not,  some- 
how, realise  the  exaltation  of  a  being 
whom  you  know  merely  as  Some- 
body. But  when  one,  familiarly 
known  te  you,  is  suddenly  taken 
and  elevated,  you  hate  him  very 
much.  And  as  your  hatred  does 
harm  te  nobody  but  yourself,  by  al^ 
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means  indtdge  it  if  you  pleaso.     It 
punishes  itself,  severely. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  great  truth  of  the  inexpiable 
provocation  of  success  to  some 
minds,  that  there  are  those  who 
will  dislike  a  man  because  he  lives 
in  a  handsome  house:  because  he 
drives  a  pair  of  horses :  because  he 
is  the  possessor  of  even  one  tho- 
rough-bred. I  have  heard  of  a  good 
old  lady  who  was  much  offended  by 
the  parish  clergyman's  presuming 
to  ride  such  an  animal.  Had  he 
rode  a  lame  old  brute,  it  would 
have  pleased  her:  but  there  was 
that  about  the  gallant  steed  which 
aroused  her  wrath. 

I  had  prepared  a  list  of  causes  of 
offence  :  but  on  reflection,  I  forbear 
to  give  it.  The  truth  is,  anything 
whatsoever  that  a  man  may  look, 
say,  or  do,  may  give  offence  to  some- 
body, and  arouse  that  body's  dislike. 
And  if  you  thoroughly  dislike  a 
human  being,  that  human  being 
could  not  wipe  his  face  but  you 
would  dislike  him  the  more  for  it. 
He  is  in  some  way  set  in  opposition 
to  you :  he  thinks  differently  from 
you:  he  has  a  high,  shrill  voice: 
he  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle: 
he  is  fat,  and  looks  stupid:  he 
thinks  little  of  Tennyson :  where 
would  the  list  end?  And  beyond 
all  the  dislikes  which  we  know  to 
be  unworthy,  and  which  we  know 
might  be  resisted  and  put  down,  is 
that  which  comes  of  natural  anti- 
pathv.  There  are  things  you  can- 
not help  hating.  By  the  make  of 
your  individual  bmng  you  must 
hate  them.  And  it  is  just  the 
things  for  your  hatred  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  reason, 
that  you  hate  the  most.  The  creak- 
ing of  a  chair  rubbing  against 
another  c  the  tapping  of  a  spoon 
against  a  soup-plfU;e :  the  sound  of 
whistling:  such  little  things  as 
these  are  inexpressibly  disagreeable 


to  some.  And  there  are  physical 
and  moral  peculiarities  about  your 
fellow-rcreatures  which  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  irritative  effect  <m 
one  here  and  there.  You  cannot 
get  over  the  dislike.  Nothing  re- 
mains for  you  but  to  keep  out  of 
the  provocative  person's  way. 

There  is  a  relative  depreciation. 
In  this  you  do  not  say  of  a  man 
that  he  is  bed.  But  you  fix  on 
another  man  universally  recognised 
as  bad :  and  you  declare  ti^t  in 
your  judgment  the  first  man  is  not 
so  good  as  he. 

Let  me  relate  an  analogous  in- 
stance. An  excellent  person,  con- 
scientiously disapproving-  of  unfier- 
mented  wine  as  a  poisonous  drink, 
was  wont  to  offer  his  Mends  a 
draught  of  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape,  freshly  expressed,  and  void 
of  alcohoL  Once,  he  set  that  |4ea- 
sant  beverage  befcx^  a  friend,  a  man 
of  great  amiability  and  politeness. 
The  amiable  Mend  drank,  mode- 
rately, of  the  fluid;  and  said  no 
word  of  direct  depreciation.  But, 
as  he  departed,  the  repressed  feel- 
ing of  his  heart  found  vent.  Turn- 
ing to  his  host^  he  said,  '  My  friend, 
the  next  time  we  partake  of  a  bottie 
together,  if  it  is  quite  the  same  to 
you,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  in 
Gr^y^ry's  mixture.'  He  added  no 
more,  but  went.  And  after  reflec- 
tion, the  entertainer  had  it  stron^y 
borne  in  upon  him,  that  his  frimid 
had  not  greatly  liked  the  innoouoos 
and  unfermented  wine.  Striking 
instance  of  refined  yet  eiqaresaive 
depeciation !  And  who^  let  me 
ask  the  reader  to  oonsidw,  would 
again  set  before  a  friend  that  un- 
inebriating  cupy  when  the  ficiend 
declared  that  (good  as  ^le  on* 
inebriating  oup  might  be)  he  would, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  to  sip  the 
wholesome  extract  of  the  renowned 
physician  P  A.  K.  H.  B.. 
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THE  laws  of  Whist,  like  those 
of  Nature  before  Newton,  lay 
hid  in  night,  at  all  events  were 
involved  in  most  perplexing  con- 
fosion  and  nncertainty,  when  the 
happy  thought  of  fixing,  defining, 
arranging  and  (so  to  speak)  codi- 
fying them,  occurred  to  a  gentle- 
man possessing  the  requisite  anM>nnt 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
admirably  qualified  by  social  posi- 
tion for  the  task.  '  Some  years 
ago,'  writes  Mr.  Baldwin  in  May 
1 864,  '  I  suggested  to  the  late  Hon. 
Gteorge  Anson  (one  of  the  most 
accomplished  whist-players  of  his 
day)  that,  as  the  supremacy  of 
short  whist  was  an  acknowledged 
fact,  a  revision  and  reformation 
of  Hoyle's  rules  would  confer  a 
boon  on  whist-players  generally, 
and  on  those  eq)ecially  to  whom 
disputes  and  doubtful  points  were 
constantly  referred .  Our  views  coin- 
cided, but  the  project  was,  for  the 
following  reason,  abandoned.' 

The  reason  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  has  stopped  or  indefi- 
nitely postponed  so  many  other  pro- 
jects for  the  amelioration  of  society 
or  improvement  of  mankind,  namely, 
the  difficuliy  and  trouble  to  be  en- 
countered, with  a  very  uncertain 
chance  of  success.  This  reason  was 
eventually  outweighed  by  the  sense 
ci  responsibility  in  the  face  of  a 
steadily  increasing  evil  which  a 
decided  effort  might  correct;  and 
early  in  1863  the  legislator  of  the 
whist-table  had  duly  meditated  his 
scheme  and  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  right  method  of  executing  it. 
Whoi  Napoleon  had  resolved  upon 


a  code,  he  began  by  nominating  a 
board  of  the  most  eminent  French 
jurists,  whose  sittings  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  attending,  and 
by  whom  it  was  article  by  article 
settled  and  discussed.  Mr.  Baldwin 
proceeded  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
The  board  or  committee  which  met 
at  his  suggestion,  or  (as  he  says) 
^  kindly  consented  to  co-operate  with 
him,'  was  comprised  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Arlington  Club,  who — 
we  might  take  for  granted,  were  it 
not  notorious  as  a  &bct — were  re- 
nowned for  the  skilful  practice  as 
well  as  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  game. 

The  foundation  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  may  be  dated  from  697  a,d., 
when  twelve  of  the  founders  met 
and  elected  the  first  Doge.  Their 
descendants,  gU  Elettorali,  formed 
the  first  class  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  with  them  were  subsequently 
associated  the  descendants  of  the 
four  who  joined  in  signing  an  in- 
strument for  the  foundation  of  the 
Abbey  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore. 
The  twelve  were  popularly  spoken 
of  as  the ,  Twelve  Apostles,  and  the 
four  as  the  Four  Evangelists.  The 
foundation  of  the  repubUc  of  whist 
may  be  dated  from  its  reduction 
under  settled  laws ;  and  precedence 
such  as  was  accorded  to  the  Vene- 
tian Apostles  and  Evangelists  should 
be  accorded  to  the  two  bodies  of 
gentlemen  by  whom  Mr.  Baldwin's 
suggestions  were  so  effectively  car- 
ried out.  The  seven  members  of 
the  Arlingtcm  (who  may  rank  with 
the  AposUes)  were : — George  Ben- 
tinok,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  West  Nor^ 


^  Y.  The  Lam  cf  Short  Whift,  Edited  by  J.  L.  Baldwin ;  and  ^  TreoHae  on  the  Oame, 
Bf  J.  C.  (John  Clay.)    London:  x866. 

3.  The  Jaum  and  Brinci^pUs  of  Whist,  ^e.  By  CaTendish  (Jonei).  Ninth  Edition. 
London:  1S68. 

3.  BhaH  Whist.  By  Mi^'or  A.  The  Eighteenth  Edition.  Newly  Edited,  &c  By 
Professor  P.  (Pole).    London:  1865. 

4.  The  Wkiat'IHaifer,  ^.  By  lient-Colonol  B  *  *  *  *  (^^y^)*  ^^^^^"^  ^?^!!^?ft> 
London,  1866.  ^^^  /> 

5.  TMtidu  Whist.    Par  M.  Deschapelles.    Paris:  1840. 
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folk ;  John  Bushe,  Esq.  (son  of  i}ie 
Chief  Jnstice  in  'Patronage') ;  John 
Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  acted  as  chair- 
man; the  late  Charles  C.  Gbreyille, 
Esq. ;  Sir  Bainald  Knightley,  Bart., 
M.P.;  H.  B.  Mayne,  Esq.;  G.Payne, 
Esq.;  Colonel Pipon.  The  Resolution 
appointing  them  is  authenticated  by 
the  distinguished  signature  of  Ad- 
miral Bous.  The  code  drawn  up 
by  them  was  transmitted  to  the 
Portland  Club,  the  whist-club  par 
Sniinence  since  the  dissolution  of 
Graham's,  which  nominated  the 
following  committee  (who  may 
rank  with  the  Evangelists  of  Ve- 
nice) to  consider  it : — H.  D.  Jones, 
Esq.  (the  father  of  *  Cavendish '), 
chairman  ;  Charles  Adams,  Esq. ; 
W.  F.  Baring,  Esq.;  H.  Fitzroy, 
Esq. ;  Samuel  Petrie,  Esq. ;  H.  M, 
Riddell,  Esq.:  K.  Wheble,  Esq. 
Their  suggestions  and  additions 
were  immediately  accepted  by  the 
Arlington,  and  on  Saturday,  April 
30,  1864 — ^it  is  right  to  be  parti- 
cular— this  resolution  was  proposed 
and  carried  unanimously : 

Arlington  Club. 
That  the  Laws  of  Short  Whist  as  framed 
by  the  Whist  Committee,  and  edited  by 
John  Loraine  Baldwin,  Esq.,  be  adopted 
by  this  Club. 

(Signed)    Bb^ufobt,  Chairman. 

So  soon  as  this  Resolution  was 
passed,  the  work  was  done ;  for  all 
the  other  principal  clubs  in  town 
and  count^  eagerly  notified  their 
adhesion,  and  it  would  be  simply 
absurd  for  individuals  to  refnse 
obedience.  That  the  Continent  and 
the  New  World  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  lead  of  England,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  single  point  of  corn- 
parison.  Mr.  Baldwin's  Laws  of 
Whist  are  comprised  in  sixteen 
pages,  whereas  284  pages  of  M. 
Deschapelles'  TraitS  Su  Whist  are 
devoted  to  the  Laws.  Nor  is  the 
code  the  only  boon  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  codifier:  he 
has  also  been  the  means  of  eliciting 
what  (when  it  was  first  published) 
was  incomparably  the  acutest,  most 


compact,  and  most  practical  essay  on 
the  subject,  A  Treaiise  on  the  Game, 
by  J.  C.  (John  Clay).  It  was  preceded 
by  several  works  of  meri^  but  its 
improving  efiects  may  be  traced  in 
all  recent  editions  of  the  best ;  and 
we  have  now  a  literature  of  whist 
which  leaves  the  habitually  bad 
player,  male  or  female,  without  the 
semblance  of  an  apology. 

Although  the  large  circulation  of 
these  books  would  imply  genend 
study  and  corresponding  advance, 
the  effect  has  been  disappointuig 
upon  the  whole.  It  is  quite  curioas 
to  see  how  many  who  have  made 
whist  their  favourite  occupation 
never  rise  to  the  rank  of  third- 
rate  players :  how  many  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  plainest  principles, 
and  unprepared  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary combinations  or  contingencies: 
how  many  are  almost  always  in 
hopeless  confusion  about  their  leads: 
how  many  have  not  the  smallest 
notion  why  and  when  they  should 
trump  a  doubtful  card,  or  why  and 
when  they  should  lead  trumps.  The 
Italian  who  had  the  honour  of  teach- 
ing George  III.  the  violin,  on  be- 
ing asked  by  his  royal  pupil  what 
progress  he  was  making,  observed, 
*  Please  your-  Majesty,  there  are 
three  classes  of  players  :  i .  Those 
who  cannot  play  at  all;  2.  Those 
who  play  badly ;  3.  Those  who  play 
well.  Your  Majesty  is  just  rising 
into  the  second  class.'  This  is  the 
outside  compliment  we  could  "psj  to 
a  numerous  section  of  assidaoos 
whist-players.  Yet,  as  Lord  Chester- 
field told  his  son,  whatever  is  wortilk 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well; 
and  one  would  have  thought  that  a 
few  hours'  study  might  be  advan- 
tageously bestowed  in  escaping  this 
constantly  recurring  condition  of 
embarrassment^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  annoyance  which  may  be  read 
in  the  partner's  face,  however  indnl- 

fent  or  well  bred,  when  he  or  she 
appens  to  know  something  of  the 
game. 

This  want  of  - 
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and  training,  far  fix)m  being  con- 
fined to  the  idle  and  superficial,  is 
frequently  detected  or  avowed  in 
the  higher  orders  of  intellect,  in 
the  most  acute,  accomplished,  and 
cultivated  minds.  'Lady  Donegal 
and  I,'  writes  Miss  Berry,  *  played 
whist  with  Lord  Ellenborough  and 
Lord  Erskine.  I  doubt  which  of  the 
four  plays  worst/  Lord  Thurlow 
declared  late  in  life  that  he  would 
give  half  his  fortune  to  play 
well.  Why  did  he  not  set  about 
it  ?  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord 
Wensleydale  were  on  a  par  with 
Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Ers- 
kine, yet  they  were  both  very  fond  of 
the  game,  and  both  would  eagerly 
have  confirmed  the  justice  of  Talley- 
rand's well-known  remark  to  the 
youngster  who  rather  boastingly 
declaj*ed  his  ignorance  of  it :  *  Qaelle 
triste  vieillesse  vous  vous  pr^parez !  '^ 
It  is  an  invaluable  resource  to  men 
of  studious  habits,  whose  eyes  and 
menial  faculties  equally  require 
relief  in  the  evening  of  life  or  after 
the  grave  labours  of  the  day ;  and 
the  interest  rises  with  the  growing 
consciousness  of  skill. 

The  main  cause  of  this  educa- 
tional omission  or  neglect  is  the 
rooted  belief  that  whi^  cannot  be 
taught  by  study  or  reading,  which 
is  pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  saying 
that  it  cannot  be  taught  at  all ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  sound  pre- 
cept, orally  communicated  at  a  card- 
table,  should  be  less  sound  and  useful 
when  printed  in  a  book.  Moreover, 
the  book  has  one  marked  advantage 
over  the  oral  instructor:  it  gives 
time  for  reflection,  and  does  not 
give  occasion  for  irritability.  We 
have  no  elementary  schools  of  whist 
nor  paid  teachers  as  in  billiards ; 
and  a  competent  amateur,  when 
taking  'his    place  opposite  a  lady 


partner,  is  almost  invariably  ad- 
dressed :  *  Now,  pray  don't  scold  ; 
I  can't  bear  scolding.'  In  other 
words :  *  I  can't  bear  to  be  taught.' 
Even  when  a  lady  requests  to  be 
told  if  she  plays  wrong,  the  odds 
are  that,  unless  she  is  resolutely 
bent  on  fascinating,  she  will  turn 
upon  you,  if  you  are  simple  enough 
to  take  her  at  her  word,  like  the 
matron  in  Ccelehs  who  was  lamenting 
her  own  exceeding  sinfulness — 

3fr.  Banby:  You  accuse  yourself  too 
heavily,  my  dear ;  you  have  sins  to  be  sure. 

Mrs.  Banby  (in  a  raised  voice  and  angry 
tone) :  And  pray  what  sins  have  I,  Mr. 
Ranby? 

A  critical  remark  to  a  male  part- 
ner, or  an  attempt  to  talk  over  the 
hand,  is  frequently  met  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  invite  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment,  although  ,a  polite 
inquiry  why  a  particular  card  was 
played  is  an  implied  compliment. 
Ml*.  Clay  speaks  with  his  character- 
istic good  sense  on  this  topic  : 

'Talking  over  the  hand  after  it 
has  been  played  is  not  uncommonly 
called  a  bad  habit,  and  an  annoy- 
ance. I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
it  is  among  the  readiest  ways  of 
learning  whist,  and  I  advise  be- 
ginners, when  they  have  not  under- 
stood their  partner's  play,  or  when 
they  think  that  the  hand  might 
have  been  differently  played  with  a 
better  result,  to  ask  for  information, 
and  invite  discussion.  They  will, 
of  course,  select  for  this  purpose  a 
player  of  recognised  skill,  and  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  dispassionate  and  reasoning 
man  from  him  who  judges  by 
results,  and  finds  f&vli  only  because 
things  have  gone  wrong.  They  will 
rarely  find  a  real  wlust-player  so 
discourteous  as  to  refrise  everyinfor- 
mation  in  his  power,  for  he  takes 


'  To  Talleyrand  at  the  whist-table  might  be  applied,  with  the  change  of  a  word,  the 
couplet  of  Pope: 

•  See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards, 
A  youth  of  plotting,  an  old  age  of  cards.' 
Talleyrand  was  far  from  a  good  player,  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  unduly  prone 
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interest    in  the  beginner  who    is 
anxious  to  improve.' 

But  real  whist-players  will  rarely 
take  sufficient  interest  in  b^inners, 
however  anxious  to  improve,  to  be 
willing  to  cut  in  with  them  before 
a  certain  amount  of  progress  has 
been  made ;  and  a  request  for  in- 
formation, betraying  a  want  of 
elementary  knowledge,  might  pro- 
voke an  answer  like  Dr.  Johnson's 
to  the  young  gentleman  who  asked 
him  whether  the  cat  was  oviparous 
or  viviparous:  'Sir,  you  should 
read  the  common  books  of  natural 
history,  and  not  come  to  a  man  of  a 
certain  age  and  some  attainments 
to  ask  whether  the  cat  lays  eggs.' 
With  reference,  also,  to  your  own 
immediate  interest,  you  had  better 
hold  your  tongue,  or  reserve  your 
comments  till  the  party  has  broken 
up ;  for  the  offender  will  imme- 
diately play  worse. 

Books,  therefore,  are  the  readiest 
and  surest  sources  of  instruction, 
but  to  begin  with  books  would  be 
as  absurd  as  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek  through  the 
medium  of  a  Latin  grammar.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  &e  Hamiltonian 
method  of  learning  languages  is  the 
best.  Acquire  a  sufficient  stock  of 
words  before  meddling  with  syntax. 
Just  so,  familiarise  yourself  with  the 
ordinary  combinations  of  the  cards 
before  venturing  on  the  rules  and 
principles  which  constitute  the 
syntax  of  the  game.  But  in  each 
case  the  syntax  is  indispensable, 
when  the  appropriate  stage  of  pro- 
gress  has  been  reached ;  and  the 
whist-player  who  endeavours  to 
dispense  with  it,  unless  he  is  singn- 
larly  gifted,  will  bear  the  same 
relation  to  one  of  the  master  spirits 
of  the  Portland,  the  Arlington,  or 
the  Paris  Jockey  Club,  that  a  cou-> 
rier  or  quick-witted  lady's  maid  who 
had  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  would 
bear  in  linguistic  acquirements  to 
the  trained  diplomaiist  who  speaks 


and  writes  French,  German,  and  Ita- 
lian,  with  correctness  and  facility. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  things  to 
which  mind  can  be  applied :  theory 
or  science  should  go  hand  in  hacnd 
with  practice.  This  is  true  even 
of  games  of  manual  dexterity,  Kke 
billiards  and  croquet,  but  it  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  whist.  Nay,  we 
shall  show  before  concluding  tibat 
the  mere  mechanical  quaJiiy  of  me^ 
mory  has  far  less  to  do  with  making^ 
a  fine  or  even  a  good  player,  than 
the  higher  qualities  of  judgment, 
observation,  logical  intuition,  and 
sagacity. 

The  introduction  of  short  wfaist 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Clay : 

Some  eighty  years  back,  Lord  Peter- 
borough haying  one  niffht  lostalaige  sum  of 
money,  the  friends  wiu  whom  he  was  play* 
ing  proposed  to  make  the  game  fire  pobite 
instead  of  ten,  in  order  to  give  the  loser  a 
chance,  at  a  quicker  game,  of  recovering  his* 
loss.  The  late  Mr.  Hoare,  of  Bath,  a  reiy 
good  whist-player,  and  without  A  superior 
at  piquet,  was  one  of  this  party,  and.  has 
more  than  once  told  me  the  story. 

Migor  A.,  writing  in  1835,  says: 
*  Short  whijat  started  up  and  over- 
threw the  ancient  Long  Dynasty 
more  than  half  a  century  ago/ 
thus  confirming  Mr.  Clay  as  to  the 
date;  but  if  it  started  up  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  its  supremacy 
was  not  established  till  hx  into  the 
nineteenth,  and  many  whist-players 
now  living  imbibed  tiieir  rudimisnta 
under  the  ancient  Long  Dynasty. 

An  illustration  in  the  AiU^acobi» 
of  1798  goes  far  to  prove  that  long 
whist  sdone  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  distinguished  writers^ 
Mr.  Canning  and  ]ii&.  Frere : 

Of  whist  or  cribbage  marie  th'  amuring  gum. 
The  partners  changing,  but  the  ^ort  tbs 

same  ; 
Else  would  the  gamester's  anxious  ardour 

cool,  , 

Bull  every  deal,  and  stagnant  e?try  pool. 
— Yet  must  on*  Man,  with  one  unceasing 

\rife, 
Play  the  Long  Bubber  of  connubial  lifeu' 

These  high  authorities  differ  as  to 


>  The  Proffress  of  Man,  a  parody  on  Mr.  Payne  Knig^ht^s  i^o^reM  of  CMl  Soci$lv, 
in  which  a  marked  preference  is  given  to  the  connulual  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  Sondi 
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the  origin  :  *  This  revolution,'  con- 
tinues Major  A.,  '  was  occasioned 
by  a  worthy  Welsh  baronet  prefer- 
ring his  lobster  for  supper  hot. 
Four  first-rate  whist-players — con- 
sequently, four  great  men — ad- 
journed fVom  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Brookes's,  and  proposed  a 
rubber  while  the  cook  waa  busy. 
**  The  lobster  must  be  hot,"  sfdd 
the  baronet.  "  A  rubber  may  last 
an  hour,"  said  another,  "and  the 
lobster  be  cold  again,  or  spoiled, 
before  we  have  &iished."  "It  is 
too  long,"  said  a  third.  "  Let  us 
cut  it  shorter,"  said  a  foarth.^ — 
Carried,  nem,  con.  Down  they  sat, 
and  found  it  very  lively  to  win  or 
lose  so  much  quicker.  Besides  fur- 
nishing conversation  at  supper,  the 
thing  was  new — they  were  legisla- 
tors, and  had  a  fine  opportxmity  to 
exercise  their  calling.' 

i^ext  day  (he  says)  St:  James's 
Street  was  in  commotion:  the  Longs 
and  Shorts  contended  like  the  Blues 
and  Greens  of  the  circus  :  and  for  a 
period  it  was  regarded  as  a  drawn 
battle  or  a  tolerably  equal  contest : 
but  the  old  school  became  gradually 
weaker  by  deaths,  and  the  new 
school,  when  no  longer  confronted 
by  habit  and  prejudice,  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  The  truth  is,  the 
new  game  is  ^e  better  of  the  two  aa 
requiring  more  sustained  attention, 
more  rapidity  of  conception,  more 
dash,  more  ilany  and  giving  more 
scope  to  genius  than  the  old.  It  is 
the  Napoleonic  strategy  or  tactics 
against  the  Austrian ;  or  (to  borrow 
an  illustration  from  navs^  warfare) 
it  may  be  compared  to  Nelson's 
fiitvourite  manoeuvre  of  'breaking 
the  Hue.'  '  Those  who  maintain  the 
eontrary,  must  maintain  that  the 
second  half  of  the  old  game  (when 
it  stood  five  to  five)  was  less  criti- 


cal and  less  calculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  skill  than  the  first.  At  all 
events,  the  popular  decree  is  irre- 
vocable, and  the  revolution  has  been 
rendered  more  complete  by  circum- 
stances which  are  appositely  stated 
by  Mr.  Clay : 

I  remember,  as  a  youngster,  being  told 
by  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  having  led  a  single  trump* 
from  ft  hand  of  great  strength  in  all  the 
other  suits,  that  the  only  justification  for 
leading  a  singleton  in  trumps  was  the  hold- 
ing at  least  ace  and  king  m  the  three  re- 
maining suits.  He  spoke  the  opinion  of 
his  school  That  school,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  might  teach  us  much  that  we  have 
n^lected,  but  I  should  pick  out  of  it  on» 
man  alone,  the  celebrated  Major  Aubrey, 
as  likely  to  be  yery  formidable  among  the 
best  players  ^f  the  present  day.  He  was  a 
player  of  great  original  genius,  and  refused 
strict  adhert^nce  to  the  orer  careful  system, 
to  which  his  companions  were  slaves. 

But  whist  had  travelled,  and  thirty  or 
more  years  ago  we  began  to  hear  of  the 
great  Paris  whist-players.  They  some- 
times came  among  us — more  frequently  our 
champions  encountered  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  returned  to  us  vnth  a  ^stem 
modified,  if  not  improved,  by  their  !l^nch 
experience We  were  forced  to  re- 
cognise a  wide  difference  between  their 
system  and  our  own,  and  *  the  French- game' 
became  the  scorn  and  the  horror  of  l£e  old 
school,  which  went  gradually  to  its  grave 
with  an  unchanged  faith,  and  in  the  firm 
belief  that  the  invaders,  with  their  rash 
trump  leading,  were  all  mad,  and  that  their 
great  master,  I)e8cbapelle0 — ^the  finest  whist* 
player  beyond  any  comparison  the  world  ' 
has  ever  seen — ^was  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
The  new  schooL  however,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, were  found  to  be  winning  players. 

Now  what  are  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  new  school,  its 
essential  principles,  its  merits,  and 
its  defects  P  Unluckily,  the  greai 
master,  Deschapelles,  did  not  live 
to  carry  out  his  original  plan.  He 
has  leSt  only  a  single  diapter  on 
La  Doctrine^  entitled,  De  Vlmpasse 
(Of  the  Finesse).     But  his  mantie 


SealskndBorer  those  of  Great  Britain.    This  is  ftlladed  to  in  the  preceding  linM  of  the 
parody: 

Learn  hence,  each  nymph,  whose  free  aspiring  mind, 

Europe's  cold  laws  and  colder  customs  bind — 

Oh  I  Itam  what  Nature's  genial  laws  deoiee,  ^^  . 

What  Otahetts  is,  let  Brilain  be.  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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lias  fallen  on  no  nnworthj  succes- 
sors, and  little  difficolty  mil  be  ex- 
perienced in  rendering  bis  system 
intelligible  to  tbose  wbo  care  to 
master  it,  for  it  is  substantially 
that  wbicb  all  tbe  best  players  in 
both  hemispheres  have  adopted  and 
recommend : 

The  basis  of  the  theory  of  the  modern 
Bcientific  game  of  whist  [says  Professor  Pole] 
lies  in  the  relations  existing  between  the 
players. 

It  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  game,  that  the  four  players 
are  intended  to  act,  not  singly  and  indepen- 
dently, but  in  a  double  combination,  two  of 
them  being  partners  against  a  partnership 
of  Uie  other  two.  And  it  is  the  full  recog- 
nition of  this  fact,  carried  out  into  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  play,  which  charac- 
terises the  scientific  game,  and  gires  it  its 
superiority  oyer  all  others. 

Yet,  obyious  as  this  fact  is,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  imperfectly  it  is  appreciated  among 
players  generally.  Some  ignore  the  part- 
nership ^together,  except  in  the  mere  diyi- 
sion  of  the  stakes,  neither  carine  to  help 
their  partners  or  be  helped  by  uiem,  but 
playing  as  if  each  had  to  fight  his  battle 
alone.  Others  will  go  farther,  giving  some 
degree  of  consideration  to  the  partner,  but 
stiU  always  making  their  own  hand  the 
chief  object;  and  among  this  latter  class 
are  often  found  players  of  much  skill  and 
judgment,  and  who  pass  for  great  adepts  in 
the  game. 

The  combined  principle  was  not 
ignored,  it  was  simply  undervalued, 
by  the  old  school.  What  they  failed 
'  to  see,  and  what  many  modem 
players  cannot  be  brought  to  see 
yet,  is  that,  with  tolerably  equal 
cards,  the  result  of  the  mimic  cam- 
paign hangs  upon  it,  as  the  fate  of 
Germany  hung  on  the  junction  of 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Crown 
Prince  at  Sadowa,  or  the  fieite  of 
Europe  on  the  junction  of  Blucher 
and  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  agree  upon 
a  common  object  or  system,  and  this 
again  is  placed  in  the  clearest  light 
by  Professor  Pole : 

The  object  of  play  is  of  course  to  make 
tricks,  and  tricks  may  be  made  in  four 
different  ways :  yiz. 

I .  By  the  natural  predominance  of  master 
4iardsy  as  aces  and  kings.  This  forms  the 
leading  idea  of  beginners,  whose  notions  of 


trick-making  do  not  usually  extend  beyond 
the  high  ca^  they  haye  happened  to  re- 
ceiye. 

2.  Tricks  may  be  also  made  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  position  of  the  cards,  so  as 
to  evade  the  higher  ones,  and  make  smaller 
ones  win ;  as,  for  example,  in  finessing,  and 
in  leading  up  to  a  weak  suit  This  method 
is  one  which,  although  always  kept  well  in 
view  by  good  players,  is  yet  only  of  acci- 
dental occurrence,  and  therefore  does  not 
enter  into  our  present  discussion  of  the  ge- 
neral systems  of  treating  the  hand. 

3.  Another  mode  of  trick-making  is  by 
trumping;  a  system  almost  as  fascinating 
to  b^inners  as  the  realisation  of  master 
cards ;  but  the  correction  of  this  predilec- 
tion requires  much  deeper  study. 

4.  The«fourth  method  of  malang  tricks  is 
by  establishing  and  bringing  in  a  lonff  suit, 
eveiy  card  of  which  will  then  make  a  trick, 
whatever  be  its  value.  This  method,  thou^ 
the  most  scientific,  is  the  least  obvious,  and 
therefore  is  the  least  practised  by  young 
players. 

Now  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  methods 
of  making  tricks,  may  be  said  to  conslitote 
different  systems,  according  to  either  of  which 
a  player  may  view  his  hand  and  regulate  his 
pUy. 

This  is  illustrated  by  an  example. 
The  hand  of  the  player  -with  whom 
the  opening  lead  lies  is  thus  com- 
posed :  Hearts  (trumps),  queen,  nine, 
six,  three.  Spades,  king,  knave, 
eight,  four,  three,  two.  Diamonds, 
ace,  king.  Clubs,  a  singleton.  He 
may  lead  off  the  ace  and  king  of 
diamonds  (System,  No.  1)  or  the 
singleton  in  the  hope  of  a  ruff  (No.  3) 
or  the  smallest  of  his  long  suit 
(No.  4)  on  the  chance  of  establish- 
ing it  and  making  three  or  four 
tricks  in  it.  Inotherwords,helia8to 
choose  between  the  three  systems ; 
and  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  choice  consists  in  its  deciding 
the  opening  lead,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  whole;  as  it  is 
the  first  indication  afforded  to  the 
partner.  *  He  will,  if  he  is  a  good 
player,  observe  with  great  atten- 
tion the  card  you  lead,  and  will  at 
once  draw  inferences  from  it  that 
may  perhaps  influence  the  whole  of 
his  plans.' 

When  the  highest  authontiee,  on 
the  most  careM  calculation  of 
chances,  have  laid  down  that  the 
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long  suit  Bjstem  is  the  best,  and  the 
long  suit  opening  has  become  the 
received  method  of  carrying  it  ont, 
a  player  "who  takes  his  own  line,  or 
looks  ezdusiyely  to  his  own  hand, 
will  wilftdly  commit,  what  Mr.  Clay 
justly  calls  *  the  greatest  fault  he 
knows  in  a  whist-player.'  All  that 
can  he  said  in  favour  of  the  rival 
systems  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  and  deliberately  set  aside, 
but  the  strongest  of  all  objections 
to  each  of  them  is,  that  neither 
admits  of  combined  action,  in  fact, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  system  at 
all ;  for  when  yon  have  led  off  yonr 
ace  and  king,  yon  are  at  a  standstill, 
and  when  yon  have  led  yonr  single- 
ton, yon  have  probably  embarrassed 
instead  of  informing  yonr  partner ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  if  you  have  not 
led  him  into  a  scrape.  Besides, 
you  may  have  no  ace  and  king,  and 
no  singleton;  whereas  you  must 
always  have  what  (comparatively 
speaking)  may  be  called  your  strong 
suit,  if  only  consisting  of  four. 

Players  who  find  an  irresistible 
&scination  in  leading  their  best 
cards,  or  in  trumping,  may  also 
take  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
they  are  not  requested  to  abajidon 
their  favourite  tactics  altogether; 
for  occasions  are  constantly  arising 
when  it  becomes  advisable  to  fall 
hack  upon  them ;  just  as  the  most 
consummate  general  may  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  defensive  or 
guerilla  warfare,  when  he  is  too 
weak  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle  or 
a  siege  in  form.  It  can  hardly 
ever  be  right  to  lead  off  an  ace  and 
king  with  no  other  of  the  suit,  for 
they  are  almost  sure  of  making 
at  a  more  opportune  period  of 
the  game.  But  when  held  with 
others  in  an  otherwise  weak  hand, 
i.  e.  without  strength  in  trumps  or 
the  chance  of  establishing  a  suit, 
high  cards  may  be  judiciously  led 
at  once  to  avoid  being  trumped. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  good  player 
plays  out  his  winning  cards,  with- 
out first  playing  trumps,  it  is   a 


manifest  token  of  weakness  instead 
of  an  exhibition  of  strength.* 

The  argument  is  thus  summed  up 
by  Professor  Pole : 

Accepting,  therefore,  this  system  as  the 
preferable  one,  we  are  now  able  to  enunciate 
the  fundamental  theory  of  the  modem  scien* 
tiflc  game,  which  is — 

T%at  the  hands  of  the  two  partners  shall 
not  be  played  singly  and  independently^  but 
shall  be  combined^  and  treated  as  one^  And 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  most  effectually 
this  principle  of  eombinaiiony  each  partner 
shall  adopt  the  long  suit  system  as  the  general 
basis  of  his  play, 

Mark  the  words  ^  general  basis.' 
This  is  quite  enough  to  bring  about 
the  required  understanding,  and  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  adapt  your 
play  to  circumstances  when  your 
partner  makes  no  distinct  call  upon 
you,  or  is  unable  to  co-operate  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan. 

It  is  an  obvious  corollary  that  the 
primary  use  of  trumps  is  to  draw 
the  adversary's  trumps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  your  own  or 
your  partner's  long  suit ;  and  It  is 
consequently  essential  to  determine 
what  strength  in  trumps  justifies 
you  in  leading  them.  There  is  a 
capital  sketch  of  a  whist  party  in 
Sans  Merci,  by  the  author  of  Qmf 
Lvvingston,  in  which  the  hero,  who 
is  losing  to  a  startling  amount,  asks 
bis  partner,  an  old  hand,  whether 
with  knave  five  he  ought  not  to 
have  led  trumps.  '  It  has  been 
computed,'  was  the  calm  reply, 
*  that  eleven  thousand  Englishmen, 
once  heirs  to  fair  fortunes,  are  wan- 
dering about  the  Continent,  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution,  because 
they  would  not  lead  trumps  with 
five  and  an  honour  in  their  hands.'' 
Professor  Pole  is  distinct  and  posi- 
tive on  this  point : 

Whenever  you  have  five  trumps,  whatever 
they  arst  or  whatever  the  other  components 
of  your  hand,  you  should  lead  them ;  for  the- 
probability  is  that  three,  or  at  most  four,, 
rounds  will  exhaust  those  of  the  adversaries, 
and  you  will  still  have  one  or  two  left  to 
bring  in  your  own  or  your  partner's  long 
suits,  and  to  stop  those  of  the  enemy.  ... 
And,  farther,  you  must  recoUeQt  that  it 
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10  noazgament  agiuDst  leading  trumps  from 
five,  th&t  you  hare  no  long  suit,  and  that 
youp  hand  is  otherwise  weak ;  for  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  combined  principle  that  you 
work  for  your  partner  as  well  as  yourself, 
^d  the  probability  is  that  if  you  are  weak, 
fie  is  strong,  and  will  have  long  suite  or  good 
cards  to  bring  in.  And  if,  unfortunately, 
it  should  happen  that  you  are  both  weak« 
»ny  other  play  would  be  probably  still 
worse  for  you, 

Cayendish  says  that,  with  the 
original  lead  and  five  trumps,  you 
should  almost  always  lead  one  ;  with 
six,  invariably.  Colonel  Blyth, 
after  giving  the  same  qual&ed 
opioion  in  his  text,  adds  in  a  note : 
*I  once  he«^rd  a  first-rate  whist- 
player  say  that^  with  four  trumps  in 
youjr  haad,  it  was  mostly  right  to 
lead  them ;  but  that  he  who  held 
five,  and  did  not  lead  them,  was  fit 
only  for  a  lunatic  asylum.'  This 
first-rate  whist-player  had  probably 
recently  been  playing  with  one  of 
the  eleven  thousand,  or  with  strong- 
minded  females  who  are  most  pro- 
vokingly  reticent  of  trumps.  We 
should  recommend  every  incipient 
whist-player,  who  has  not  experience 
enough  to  mark  the  rare  exceptional 
c^ses,  to  lead  one  when  he  holds  more 
than  four,  but  to  pause  and  reflect 
with  four.  With  four  small  trumps, 
)ie  should  not  lead  one  unless  he  is 
strong  in  all  the  other  suits,  or  at 
least  strong  enough  in  each  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  an 
adversary's  strong  suit.  If  there 
are  two  or  more  honours  amongst' 
his  four,  or  the  ace,  he  may  lead  one 
with  comparatively  little  risk. 

The  smallest  should  be  led  from 
four  or  more,  except  when  you  lead 
^m  a  sequence,  or  except  when 
you  have  king,  knave,  ten,  with 
others,  when  the  received  lead  is 
the  ten.  Mr.  Clay  has  laid  down 
nem,  con.  (at  least,  Tiem.  con, 
amongst  the  authorities)  that  with 
ace,  king,  and  others  in  trumps, 
you  should  lead  the  lowest,  unless 
you  have  more  than  six  ;  i.e.  as  an 
original  lead  or  before  circumstances 
have  called  for  two  rounds  certain. 


The  reason  is  that  you  may  oilier- 
wise  lose  the  third  and  most  im- 
portant trick;  for  if  you  have  no 
more  than  six,  the  odds  are  th^  one 
of  your  adversaries  has  at  least 
three,  headed  by  a  superior  card  to 
your  third  best.  The  odds  are  also  in 
favour  of  your  partner  holding  the 
queen  or  knave,  and  if  the  queen  is 
on  his  right,  the  knave  is  commonly 
as  good  as  the  queen.  With  ace,  king, 
knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  lead  the  ace  and 
king,  on  the.  chance  of  the  que^ 
fstllmg.  With  ace,  king,  knave,  and 
leas,  ihan  three,  the  approved  prac- 
tice is  to  lead  the  king,  and  wut 
for  the  return  of  ihe.lead  to  finesse 
the  knave. 

With  a  hand  requiring  or  jus- 
tifying a  trump  lead,  the  &ct 
of  an  honour  being  turned  up  on 
your  right  must  be  disregarded, 
even  with  a  certainty  of  its  taking 
your  partner's  bait  card,  the  grand 
object  being  to  get  the  command  <^ 
trumps,  not  the  first  trick  in  them. 
Unless  you  wish  the  lead  in  trumps 
to  be  returned,  do  not  (at  least  not 
early  in  the.  hand)  l^Eui  through 
an  honour,  for  the  practice  of 
leading  through  honours,  except 
as  a  regular  trump  lead,  has  been 
fortunately  given  up.  We  say  for- 
tunately, for,  so  long  as  it  prevailed, 
it  was  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  lead  dirough  the  honour  was  a 
regular  lead  of  trumps  or  not.  At 
the  same  time,  an  experienced  player 
may  exercisehis  discretion  in  re&ton- 
ing  &om  inmiediately  returning  thfl 
lead  up  to  a  high  honour,  especially 
if  he  can  replace  the  lead  in  his  part- 
ner's hand  and  so  enable  him  to  lead 
through  the  honour  a  second  time. 

There  is  another  case  when  you 
may  avoid  retnniing  a  lead  of 
trumps,  whether  through  an  honour 
or  not,  i.  e.  when  your  partner  has 
evidentiy  led  from  weakness  or  de- 
specation  in  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  game.  Thus,  wh.en  he  leads 
a  knave,  you  may  take  for  granted 
that  it  is  his  besfe^for  {m  England) 
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there  is  no  reoogmsed  trump  lead 
itom  knave  with  a  higher  in  the 
hand.  The  lead  of  the  ten  may 
be  &om  king,  knave,  ten,  with  or 
wi^oat  others,  and  may  place  you 
in  donbt  unless  yon  know  that  yoor 
partner  cannot  hove  both  kine  and 
knave.  In  onr  opinion  yon  ^oold 
dtways,  when  third  player,  pass  the 
ten  of  tramps  onless  yon  see  your 
way  clear  to  winning  both  that  and 
the  two  following  tricks.  K  it  does 
not  make,  it  forces  an  honour  and 
compels  your  lefb-hand  adversary 
to  play  up  to  you.  It  is  quite 
painful  to  see  an  ace  or  king  put 
.upon  a  ten  evidently  led  fix>m 
weakness,  and  the  command  of 
trumps  thus  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
time  for  this  lead  is  when  the 
game  is  obviously  lost,  or  in  great 
jeopardy,  unless  your  partner  is 
strong'  in  trumps.  For  example, 
your  adversaries  are  three  love, 
and  your  only  trump,  or  highest  of 
two  or  three,  is  the  ten.  The  game 
is  lost  unless  your  partner  has  two 
honours,  and  your  ten  will  mate- 
rially strengthen  him,  if  he  has.^ 

The  same  state  of  things  may  jus- 
tify or  require  a  trump  lead,  even 
when  you  have  no  tramp  that  can 
be  called  strengthening,  not  even  a 
lune ;  but  the  lead  of  a  singleton 
in  trumps  at  the  comm^icement  of 
the  game,  with  nothing  in  the  staie 
of  the  score  to  justify  it,  strikes  us 
to  be  reprehensible  in  the  extreme. 
We  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
with  the  champion  of  the  old  school 
quoted  by  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  only 
justification  for  leading  a  singleton 
in  trumps  (presumably  not  an 
honour)  is  holding  at  least  ace  and 
king  in  the  three  remaining  suits. 
Bat  there  should  be  strength  in  each 
of  the  three  remaining  suits  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  long  suit  by  the  adversaries. 
There  is  also  this  essential  objec- 
tion.    The  first  duty  of  a  player  is 


to  decide,  after  a  oareiM  study  of 
his  cards,  whether  he  is  to  play 
a  superior  or  inferior  part,  whether 
he  is  to  be  commander  or  subordi- 
nate for  the  hand,  whether  he  is 
to  act  on  ihe  offensive  or  defensive, 
to  aim  at  winning  or  saving  the 
game.  Now,  with  one  trump  and 
no  great  strength  in  other  suits, 
you  have  no  right  to  assume  the 
oonmiand  by  forcing  a  trump  lead 
on  your  parkier,  who,  with  a  single 
honour  and  without  what  can  be 
called  strength  in  trumps,  may 
manage  to  save  the  game,  if  you 
do  not  force  him  into  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  best  card  at  starting. 
Leave  him  to  initiate  the  lead  of 
trumps  either  by  leading  or  asking 
for  them.  Begin  with  your  high 
cards  and  watch  for  the  signal :  if 
it  is  not  forthcoming,  go  on  with 
them  and  force.  K  you  have  no 
high  cards,  cadit  quesUo :  you  would 
be  clearly  wrong  to  lead  the  trump. 

As  for  people  who  lead  trumps 
because  they  are  at  a  loss  what  else 
to  lead,  they  might  just  as  well  take 
ihe  most  important  step  in  life, 
go  into  orders,  the  army,  or  Mrs. 
Starr's  convent,  marry  or  get  un- 
married, from  sheer  lassitude  and 
vacuity.  It  is  Lord  Derby's  leap 
in  the  dark  repeated  on  a  small 
scale.  A  trump  lead  almost  always 
brings  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  should 
never  be  hazarded  without  reason. 
K  absolutely  no  semblance  of  a 
reason  suggests  itself,  pl^y  any  card 
rather  than  a  trump ;  and  if  this 
blank  state  of  mind  is  of  frequent 
recurrence  after  a  resolute  effort  to 
improve,  we  should  address  the 
dubitant  pretty  nearly  as  the  French 
fencing-master  addressed  the  late 
Earl  of  E.  at  the  conclusion  of  six 
months  teaching  :  '  Milord,  je  vous 
conseilledecidemment  d'abandonner 
lea  armes.' 

The  importance  of  the  trump  lead 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated  when 


•  On  the  same  principle,  when,  to  enable  you  to  save  the  game,  it  is  necessary  that  tho 
remaiiiing  cards  shonld  be  placed  in  a  particular  manner,  plav  as  if  you  knew  them  to  be 
fto  placed.    This  is  the  secret  of  many  of  the  most  celebratea  instances  of  fineiplay.     . 
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we  ooBsider  that  (with  the  excep- 
tions abeady  hinted  at)  it  should  be 
returned  immediately.  It  is  an 
aphorism  of  traditional  respecta- 
bility that  the  only  excuses  for  not 
returning  a  trump  are  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy or  not  having  any.*  These, 
too,  are  the  only  available  excuses 
for  not  leading  trumps  when  your 
partner  asks  for  them,  and  leading 
them  in  a  manner  to  carry  out  his 
supposed  wishes  to  the  full. 

It  (asking  for  trumps)  consists  in  throw- 
ing away  an  unnecessarily  high  card,  and 
it  is  requisite  to  pay  great  attention  to  this 
definition.  Thus,  if  you  have  the  deuce  and 
three  of  a  suit  of  which  two  rounds  are 
played,  by  playing  the  three  to  the  first 
round  and  the  deuce  to  the  second,  you 
have  signified  to  your  partner  your  wish 
that  he  should  lead  a  trump  as  soon  as 
he  gets  the  lead.  The  same  with  any  other 
higher  card  played  unnecessarily  before  a 
lower. 

Mr.  Clay,  after  a  satisfactory 
defence  of  its  fairness,  goes  on  to 
contend  that  this  signal  should 
never  be  given  simply  because  the 
demandant  would  rather  have 
trumps  played  upon  the  whole. 
He  regards  it  as  tantamount  to  say- 
ing :  '  I  am  so  strong,  that  if  you 
have  anything  to  assist  me,  I  answer 
for  the  game,  or,  at  least,  for  a  great 
score.  Throw  all  your  strength 
into  my  hand,  abandon  your  own 
game,  at  least  lead  me  a  trump,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.' 


So  grave  does  the  resultrng  re- 
sponsibiliiy  appear  to  this  master 
of  the  art,  that,  he  tells  us,  it  is  not 
in  his  recollection  that  he  ever  took 
this  liberty  with  his  partner  when 
he  held  less  than  four  tramps,  two 
honours,  or  five  trumps,  one  hononr, 
along  with  cards  in  his  or  (ob- 
viously) in  his  partner's  hand  which 
made  tiie  fall  of  the  trumps  yeiy 
plainly  advantageous,  adding:  'I 
am  far  from  saying,  that  wiUi  the 
strength  in  trumps  which  I  have 
described,  it  is  always,  or  e?eii 
generally,  advisable  to  ask  for 
trumps.  I  have  only  ventured  to 
lay  down  that,  which,  in  my  opinioD, 
should  be  the  minimum.' 

Upon  this  conventional  under- 
standing, a  partner  with  two  or 
three  trumps  should  lead  the  best, 
and  if  it  maJces,  follow  with  the  next 
best :  with  ace,  queen,  and  another, 
lead  the  ace,  then  the  queen,  and  then 
the  other,  unless  checked  by  an  indi- 
cation that  either  adversary  has  no 
more.  With  four,  unless  headed  by 
the  ace,  lead  the  lowest,  with  an  ace 
and  others,  the  ace.  Keeping  in 
view  the  main  object,  the  strengib* 
ening  of  your  partner,  no  player  d 
ordinary  sagaciiy  can  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  meet  a  call  for  trumps. 

In  returning  a  lead, .  whether  in 
plain  suits  or  trumps,  if  you  have 
not  decided  strength,  you  should  be 
guided  by  the  same  principle  of 


'  The  following  case  fell  under  our  own  observation :  A.  (the  leader)  had  ace,  kiugi 
two  small  spades  (trumps) ;  tierce  major,  two  other  clubs ;  two  diamonds,  and  two  hearts. 
B.  (left  hand  adversary)  queen,  three  small  trumps ;  tierce  mi^or  and  two  other  diamonds, 
three  hearts,  one  club.  C.  (A.'s  partner)  knave  and  one  small  tmmp ;  ace,  king,  long  soil 
of  hearts ;  diamonds,  and  one  dub.  D.  three  trumps,  one  heart ;  diamonds,  and  dubs. 
B.  and  D.  were  three  loye.  A.  led  a  trump  which  was  won  with  the  knave  by  C^  vb* 
(inste-ad  of  returning  the  lead)  led  hearts,  which  were  trumped  the  second  round  by  D; 
who  then  led  a  diamond  and  established  a  kind  of  see-saw,  B.  winning  with  diamonds 
and  D.  trumping  hearts.  To  stop  this,  A.  overtrumped  with  his  king,  and  led  his  ace  d 
trumps  ;  leaving  B.  with  the  queen  and  another.  B.  trumped  the  second  lead  of  dubs, 
drew  the  remaining  trumps,  made  his  remaining  diamonds,  and  won  the  game.  If  C.  bid 
returned  the  trump,  he  and  his  partner  must  have  won  the  game,  and  might  easily  bars 
made  every  trick  but  one ;  for,  after  three  rounds  of  trumps,  A.  would  have  forced  the 
queen,  re-established  his  suit  with  his  remaining  trump,  and  then,  instructed  by  bis 
partner  s  discards  of  diamonds,  have  led  hearts.  From  the  moment  the  second  lead  of 
hearts  began  there  was,  demonstrably,  no  manner  of  play  by  which  he  could  save  the 
game,  much  less  win  it.  C.'s  excuse  for  not  returning  the  trump  was  that  she  (it  is  com- 
monly  a  fair  amateur  who  reasons  in  this  fashion)  kept  it  to  trump  her  partner  s  strong 
suit,  dubs.  Playing  out  high  cards  before  returning  the  trump  is  incurring  the  veij 
risk  the  trump  lead  is  intended  to  obviate.  r-^  r 
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self-sacrifice.  Having  only  three 
originally,  you  should  return  the 
best ;  with  four  or  more  originally, 
the  lowest.  Thus,  with  ace,  ten, 
three,  and  deuce,  you  should  win 
with  the  ace,  and  return  the  deuce. 
With  ace,  ten,  and  deuce  only,  you 
win  with  the  ace  and  return  the 
ten.  This  not  only  strengthens  your 
partner:  it  enables  him  to  count 
your  hand : 

Id  tnunpStfor  instaoce,  when  he  holds  one, 
with  only  one  other  left  against  him,  he  will 
Terj  frequently  know,  as  surely  as  if  he 
looked  into  your  hand,  whether  that  other 
trump  is  held  by  you,  or  by  an  adversaiy. 
It  follows  from  the  above  that  you  should 
not  fail  to  remark  the  card  in  your  own 
lead,  which  your  partner  returns  to  you, 
and  whether  that  which  he  plays  to  the 
third  round  is  higher  or  lower  than  that 
which  he  returned. 

The  principle  is  partially  appli- 
cable to  original  leads.  Thus,  if 
you  have  only  two  or  three  cards  of 
a  suit  with  nothing  higher  than  a 
knave,  lead  the  highest :  if  you  are 
compelled  to  lead  ^om  ace,  king,  or 
queen,  and  a  small  one,  lead  the 
highest ;  and  it  is  occasionally  right 
with  queen  and  two  small  ones,  to 
lead  the  queen,  thereby  giving  your 
partner  the  option  of  passing  it, 
^nd  at  all  events  strengthening  him 
where  you  are  weak. 

The  safest  leads  are  from  se- 
quences; and  the  rule  in  dealing 
with  them  is  to  lead  the  highest 
and  put  on  the  lowest.'  But  there 
are  marked  exceptions.  In  all  suits, 
with  ace  and  king,  you  begin  with 
the  king;  but  in  trumps,  with  a 
major  sequence  of  three  or  more, 
you  begin  with  the  lowest,  because 
if  the  lower  are  not  taken,  your 
partner  will  infer  that  you  have  the 
higher ;  but  if  with  three  or  four 
honours  in  plain  suits,  you  begin  with 
the  queen  or  knave,  your  partner  (if 
weak  in  trumps)  might  feel  justified 


in  trumping.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  odds  are  four  to  one  against  a 
suit  going  round  a  third  time  with- 
out a  renounce,  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  why  a  less  venturesome 
course  must  be  pursued  with  plain 
suits  than  with  trumps;  at  aU 
events,  till  trumps  are  exhausted. 
Thus,  you  play  oflf  your  ace  and 
king  in  a  plain  suit  instead  of  be- 
ginning with  a  small  one :  with  king, 
queen  and  others,  you  lead  the  king 
in  plain  suits,  and  a  small  one  in 
trumps. 

There  are  some  other  fixed  ori- 
ginal leads  (specified  in  the  books) 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind,  not 
only  for  your  own  direction  in 
leading,  but  to  enable  you  to  draw 
inferences  from  what  your  partner 
or  adversary  has  led.  Thus  with 
ace  and  four  small  cards-  (in  plain 
suits),  the  ace  :  with  ace  and  three, 
the  lowest.^  With  ace,  queen, 
knave,  with  or  without  others,  the 
ace,  then  the  queen.  With  an 
honour  and  three  or  more  small 
cards,  or  with  four  or  more  small 
cards  (not  headed  by  a  sequence), 
the  lowest.  For  leads  further  on 
in  the  game,  you  may  derive  impor- 
tant information  from  the  discard. 
A  good  player  alwavs  discards  from 
his  weak  suit,  or  from  the  suit  he 
does  not  wish  led  to  him.  There  is 
no  commoner  or  stronger  sign  of 
ignorance  or  inattention  than  in- 
stantly leading,  without  a  defined 
motive,  the  suit  from  which  your 
partner  has  first  thrown  away.  As 
the  game  proceeds,  also,  you  will  of 
course  prefer  leading  through  the 
strong  hand  and  up  to  the  weak. 
Do  not  lead  to  force  your  partner, 
or  on  the  chance  of  forcing  him, 
unless  you  are  strong  in  i^mps. 
We  say '  or  on  the  chance  of  forcing,' 
for  nothing  is  more  common  than 
after  playing  ace  and  king,  to  lead 


'  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  fu^-sequences.  Thus  with  king,  ten,  nine,  eighty  you 
lead  the  eight. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  best  Paris  players  differ  from  the  English. 
With  ace  and  three  small  cards,  they  play  the  ace.  AjioUier  is  in  leading  from  king, 
knave,  ten  in  trumps:  they  lead  the  knave :  we  the  ten. 
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a  third  ronnd  in  the  hope  that  the 
partner  will  win  with  the  qneen  or 
tramp.  If  he  is  strong  in  trumps, 
this  is  bad  either  way ;  tor  assuming 
him  to  have  the  best  card,  the 
odds  are  that  it  will  be  tramped, 
whereas  he  might  haye  got  oat 
tramps  and  made  it. 

Mr.   Clay  lays  down  that  foar 
tramps  with  an  honoar  is  ihe  mini- 
mam  strength  that  jostifies  a  force 
without  a  pecaliar  object,  such  as  se- 
curing a  doable  raff  or  making  sare 
of  a  trick  to  win  or  saye  the  game,  or 
unless  your  partner  has  been  forced 
and  has  not  led  a  tromp,  or  unless 
he  has  inyited  the  force,  or  unless 
the  adyersary  has   led   or   asked 
for  trumps.     *  This  last  exception,' 
he  says, '  is  the  slightest  of  the  jus- 
tifications for  forcm^  your  partoer 
Avhen  you  are  weak  m  trumps,  but 
it    is    in   most  cases   a   sufficient 
apology.'    We  cannot  think  so.     If 
the  adyersary  has  led  or  asked  for 
trumps,  and  you  are  weak  in  them, 
you  £^ould  do  all  you  can  to  streng- 
then   instead    of  weakening  your 
partner:    instead  of  forcing  him^ 
force  the  trump-asking  or  trump- 
leading  adyersary.    This  is  the  best 
use  of  good  cards  when  the  strength 
in  trumps  has  been  declared  agamst 
you:  but  take  care  that  it  is  the 
strong  adyersary  you  force.     *  It  fol- 
lows that  there  can  be  but  few  whist 
offences  more  heinous  than  forcing 
your  partner  when  he  has  led  a 
trump  (or  refused  to  trump),  and  you 
areyourself  not  yery  strong  in  them.' 
The  following  is  a  golden  rule 
which  should  preyent  an  infinity  of 
hesitation :  'With  four  trumps,  do  not 
trump  an  uncertain  card,  i.e.   one 
which  your,  partner  may  be  able  to 
win.     With  less  than  four  trumps, 
and  no  honour,  trump  an  uncertain 
card.'     With  a  king  and  one,  or 
the   queen  and  two  small  trumps 
also,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  trump 
an  uncertain  card,  as  it  is  when 
trumps  haye  been  played,  and  you 
have  the  best  trump  left,  with  a 
losing  card  to  throw  away.     There 


are  occasions  also  when  it  is  adyi- 
sable  to  giye  a  trick  with  the  yiew  of 
getting  led  up  to,  but  Mr.  Clay  says: 
'  Do  not  giye  away  a  certain  trick  by 
refusing  to  ruff,  or  otherwise,  unleBS 
you  see  a  fair  chance  of  makiTig 
two  by  your  forbearance.'  Youn^ 
players  should  be  especially  cau- 
tioned against  giying'  away  aure 
tricks.  They  sometinieB  suffer  two 
or  three  tricks  to  be  made  in  a  Ipng 
suit  by  withholding  the  long  tramp, 
though  they  haye  nothing  else  to 
do  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  eagemeaa  to 
trump   with    strength    in    tnunpe 
shows  ignorance  or  defiance  of  all 
sound  principle;  for  you  -weaken 
yourself^    and   you   deoeiye     your 
partner,  besides  depriying  him  of 
the  adyantage  of  his  position  as 
fourth  player,  with  possibly  a  com- 
manding tenace.    If  a  good  player 
trumps  a  doubtful  card,  the  in£»- 
rence  is  that  he  is  weak  in  trumps ; 
if  he  refuses,  that  he  has  four  at 
leasts  or  a  guarded  honour :  if  he 
refuses  to  trump  a  known  -mnning 
card,  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
strong,  and  at  the  yery  first  oppor- 
tunity lead  a  trump.    It  is  nsoal 
when  the  ace  of  trumps  is  a  single- 
ton, to  lead  it  at  once ;  your  partner 
understands  that  you  haye  no  more, 
and  has  the  option  of  resuming  the 
lead  and  drawing  two  for  one.    This 
lead  cannoti  like  a  lead  firom  another 
singleton,  mislead  or  entrap  your 
partner.    By  leading  a  singleton  ace 
in  a  plain  suit^  besides  inyiting  a 
force,  you  giye  up  the  chance  of 
catching  an  adyersary's  honoar,  and 
the  only  contingency  against   yon 
(an  improbable  pne)  is  your  partner 
leading  the  king.     The  lesMi  of  a 
singleton  king  is  wrong,  except  in 
trumps    when    your    partner    has 
turned  up  an  ace.    Always  consider 
before  leading  what  inference  your 
partner  will  be   entitled  to    draw 
from  your  lead,  and  what  effect  it 
may  haye  upon  his   hand,   as   by 
sacrificing  one  of  his  best  cards 
without  bsnefiting  joggle 
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The  play  of  the  Second  Hand  is 
more  easily  reducible  to  rule  than 
that  of  the  first.  The  cases  of  most 
frequent  application  are  detailed  in 
the  books.    Mr.  Clay  says : 

PUying  high  caids,  when  aecond  to  play, 
waHtiBa  your  suit  is  headed  by  two  or  more 
hifh  ctifdB  of  equal  valae,  or  unless  to  cover 
ahigh  card,  is  to  be  carefoUy  avoided. 

WiUi  two  or  three  cards  of  the  suit  played, 
«over  a  high  card.  Play  a  king,  or  a  queen, 
on  a  knave,  or  ten,  &c. 

'^th  four  cards,  or  more,  of  the  suit 
played,  do  not  cover,  unless  the  second  best 
of  your  suit  is  also  a  valuable  card.  Thus 
wiui  a  king  or  queen,  and  three  or  more 
small  cards,  do  not  cover  a  high  card ;  but 
if,  along  with  your  king  or  queen,  you  hold 
the  ten,  or  even  the  nine,  cover  a  queen  or 
a  knave. 

With  king  and  another,  not  being  trumps, 
do  not  play  your  king,  unless  to  cover  a 
yiign  card. 

^th  kii^  and  another,  being  trumps, 
play  your  kmg.  ' 

The  reason  he  giyes  for  this  dis- 
tinction is,  that  the  ace  is  not 
fenerally  led  from  except  in  tramps, 
at  this  is  only  true  of  the  higher 
order  of  players,  who  see  the  i^ae 
of  an  ace  as  a  card  of  re-entry. 

'With  queen  and  another/  he 
continues,  *  whether  trumps  or  not, 
play  your  small  card,  unless  to 
oover.'  Despite  of  this  recognised 
mftyiTTTij  many  respectable  players 
are  constantly  trymg  to  snatch  a 
trick  with  the  queen,  and  exult  in 
their  occasional  success ;  forgetting 
that  the  maxim  is  based  on  a  carefm 
calculation  of  the  chances,  and  that 
the  conventional  langpiage  is  con- 
fused by  contrayening  it. 

With  knave,  ten,  or  nine,  and  one 
small  card,  play  the  small  card, 
nnless  to  cover,  "With  king,  queen, 
and  one  or  more  small  cards,  play 
the  queen,  except  in  trumps,  when 
circumstances  may  justify  you  in 
giving  your  partner  a  chance  of 
making  the  tnck.  The  rationale  of 
the  general  rule,  to  play  your  lowest 
card  second,  is  given  by  Cavendish : 

Yon  presume  that  the  first  hand  has  led 
from  strength,  and  if  you  have  a  high  card 
in  his  suit,  you  lie  over  him  when  it  is  led 


again;  whereas,  if  you  play  your  high 
cuxi  second  hand,  you  get  nd  of  a  oo^ 
manding  card  of  the  adversaiys  suit»  and 
when  it  is  returned,  the  original  leader 
finesses  affainst  you.  Besides  tUs,  the  third 
fH&jer  wm  put  on  his  highest  card,  and,  if 
it  18  better  than  yours,  you  have  wasted 
power  to  no  purpose. 

In  the  first  lead,  therefore,  if  you 
have  ace  and  queen  with  strength 
in  tramps,  you  play  'a  small  card 
second  hand,  and  wait  for  the  return, 
the  chances  being  that  the  lead  is 
frt)m  the  king.  If  the  lead  is  a 
knave,  or  any  other  card  indicating 
weakness,  put  on  the  ace.  Putting 
the  queen  (when  yon  have  ace, 
queen)  on  the  knave  (a  common 
practice)  is  simply  sacrificing  her, 
if  ^e  kmg  is  with  the  third  player, 
and  uselessly  destroying  your  tenaoe 
if  the  king  is  with  the  fourth  (your 
partner).  The  king  (except  in  one 
rare  contingency)  must  be  behind 
you.  The  l^ul  of  ten  or  nine  may  be 
either  frt)m  weakness  or  strength ; 
and  (with  ace,  queen)  you  must 
be  guided  by  circumstances,  by  the 
usual  play  of  your  adversary,  by  the 
state  of  your  own  hand,  or  (if  the 
lead  is  not  the  first)  by  such  indi- 
cations as  may  have  occurred. 

With  ace,  queen,  ten,  play  the 
queen.  With  ace,  queen,  knave,  or 
with  ace,  queen,  knave,  ten,  &o,  the 
lowest  of  the  sequence.  With  ace, 
king,  knave,  the  king:  then  (in 
trumps,  or  if  strong  in  trumps) 
wait  for  ihe  chance  of  finessing  or 
of  catching  the  (|ueen.  With  ace, 
king,  and  others  m  plain  suits,  the 
king :  in  trumps  the  lowest,  unless 
you  wish  to  stop  the  lead  and  give 
your  partner  a  ruff.  It  is  peremp- 
torily laid  down :  *  Play  an  ace  on 
a  knave.'  But  surely  this  cannot 
be  always  right  in  trumps,  for  it 
gives  up  the  command  at  once,  and 
fulfils  the  precise  purpose  of  the 
leader,  which  is  presumably  to  dear 
the  way  for  his  partner.  With  ace 
and  four  small  ones,  some  put  on 
the  ace  second  hand  for  the  same 
reason  which  indaces  them  to  lead 
it  with  the  same  number  of  the 
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floit.  But  the  cases  are  essentiallj 
distinct;  for  by  playing  the  ace 
second  hand,  you  Imowingly  give  up 
the  advantage  of  lying  over  the 
leader  in  his  strong  suit.  In  our 
opinion,  it  should  not  be  so  played, 
unless  you  have  more  than  four 
others  of  the  suit,  and  are  weak  in 
trumps.  By  *  weak '  or  *  strong '  in 
trumps  in  idl  such  contingencies  is 
meant,  are  you,  or  (presumably) 
your  partner,  strong  enough  to 
draw  the  adversaries'  trumps  and 
prevent  the  reserved  cards  from 
being  trumped?  You  have  little 
chance  of  attaining  this  desirable 
object  with  less  than  four,  including 
the  ace  or  two  honours,  and  you 
will  probably  come  to  grief  if  you 
ttttempt  it  with  inadequate  means. 

The  play  of  the  Third  Hand  in- 
Tolves  the  theory  of  the  Finesse,  on 
which  M.  Deschapelles  has  left  a 
fragment  which  makes  us  regret 
the  want  of  his  great  work  as  we 
regret  the  lost  books  of  Livy  or 
the  unreported  speeches  of  Boling- 
broke.  '  In  the  high  cards,'  he  says, 
*'  the  simple  finesse  is  almost  mecha- 
nical: nobody  fails  to  practise  it. 
There  are,  however,  many  cases 
which  do  not  allow  of  it.  We  should 
habituate  ourselves  to  keep  the  or- 
gan of  attention  constantly  on  the 
gui  vivcy  so  as  only  to  do  by  choice 
and  after  balancing  the  advantages, 
the  things  which  seem  to  belong  to 
routine.  A  moment  of  distraction 
or  forgetfulness,  and  you  haply  fall 
into  a  fault  which  will  ruin  your 
reputation.  I  have  seen  skilful 
players  finesse  in  a  trick  which 
would  have  given  them  the  game, 
and  others  commit  the  same  blun- 
der in  the  last  trick  but  one,  with  a 
trump  in.  Censure  has  no  mercy 
for  them :  its  thousand  sharp  and 
quick  tongues  are  multiplied  to  de- 
&me  you :  you  cannot  appear  any- 
where for  a  week  without  running 
the  gauntlet  of  an  exaggerated  re- 
cital and  a  mortifying  inquiry.' 

Nor  is  the  punishment  one  whit 
too  severe.     In  whist  clubs  or  cir- 


cles, a  list  of  the  grossest  offenders 
should  be  hung  up  for  a  week,  like 
the  lists  of  offenders  against  public 
decency  in  the  parks,  or  of  the  de- 
faulters or  lame  ducks  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  We  do  not  mean  such 
offences  as  forgetting  or  mistaking 
a  card,  but  such  as  forcing  a  partner 
who  has  led  trumps  or  refused  to 
trump,  or  finessing  in  the  trick  by 
which  the  game  might  be  saved  or 
won,  such,  in  short,  as  the  com- 
monest discretion  and  the  merest 
modicum  of  good  sense  would  ob- 
viate. Habitual  carelessness  also 
merits  severe  reprehension,  sadi 
as  playing  a  higner  card  instead 
of  a  lower,  even  a  five  instead  of  a 
four,  or  vice  versd,  contrary  to  ihe 
fixed  rules  of  the  game.  The  last 
player,  not  being  able  to  Tvin  the 
seven,  plays  the  six:  his  partner 
takes  for  granted  that  he  has  no 
more,  refrains  from  a  meditated  lead 
of  trumps,  plays  for  a  ruff,  and  finds 
him  with  the  ^ve !  In  a  trump 
lead,  the  third  player  with  ace,  six, 
four,  three,  wins  with  the  ace,  re- 
turns the  four,  and  afterwards  plays 
the  three.  His  partner,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  has  played  the 
best  of  two  remaining  cards  and 
that  the  remaining  trump,  the  six, 
is  in  an  adversary's  hand,  draws  it 
and  haply  loses  the  game.  If  he  had 
returned  the  three,  and  afterwards 
played  the  four,  his  partner  would 
nave  known  to  a  certainty  that  the 
remaining  trump  was  in  his  band 

To  the  same  category  belongs 
the  playing  false  cards.  *  I  hold 
in  abhorrence  the  playing  fistlse 
cards,'  is  the  emphatic  denuncia- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay;  With  exceptions, 
which  he  admits,  we  completely 
go  along  with  him ;  and  the  prac- 
tice may  fairly  be  called  un-English ; 
for  (he  states),  *  French  players  are 
dangerously  addicted  to  false  cards, 
and  the  Americans  rarely  play  the 
right  card  if  they  have  one  to  play 
which  is  likely  to  deceive  every- 
body. They  play  for  their  own 
hands    alone — ^the    worst    fi^ult    I 
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know  in  a  wliist-plajer.'  He  puts 
the  case  of  your  partner  winning 
with  the  highest  instead  of  the 
lowest,  as  with  the  ace  instead  of 
the  king,  whence  you  assume  that 
the  king  is  against  you  and  find  the 
whole  scheme  of  your  game  de- 
stroyed. But  take  the  every-day 
case— with  the  king  led  presumably 
from  ace  and  kiug — of  dropping 
the  queen  instead  of  the  knave,  in 
the  hope  of  stopping  the  suit.  The 
suit  is  stopped,  but  your  partner 
may  be  mischieyously  deceived ;  for, 
on  your  having  or  not  having  the 
knave,  depends  the  entire  quality 
of  your  hand  and  the  course  of 
combined  action  he  should  pursue. 
False  cards,  therefore,  should  never 
be  played  unless  at  a  period  of  the 
game  when  your  partner  is  practi- 
cally Tiors  de  combat^  or  when  he  is 
incapable  of  drawing  the  ordinary 
inferences  which  will  be  drawn  by 
your  adversaries.  *Why  did  you 
play  that  card  ?'  was  the  question 
incautiously  put  to  a  good  player 
by  an  astonished  bystander.  '  For 
the  very  sufficient  reason,'  was  the 
answer,  in  a  loud  stage  whisper, 
*  that  my  partner  is  a  muff.^ 

Habitual  hesitation,  also,  is  a  very 
grave  fault.  It  is  by  turns  unfair 
as  enlightening  your  partner  and 
indiscreet  as  giving  hmts  to  your 
adversaries,  mdicating  the  quality 
of  the  hand  in  any  manner,  by  word 
or  gesture,  should  be  suppressed  by 
a  penalty ;  and  any  player  who  says 
he  has  the  game  in  his  hand,  should 
lay  his  cards  on  the  table  and  sub- 
mit to  have  them  called.  Cards 
thrown  down  should  always  be 
called,  for  otherwise  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage is  obtained;  all  liability 
to  a  mistake  in  playing  them  being 
thereby  avoided;  and  the  practice 
should  be  discountenanced  as 
wasting  instead  of  saving  both  time 
and  temper   by  the  discussion  it 


creates.  Like  Mrs.  Battle  we  aro 
decidedly  for  '  a  clear  fire,  a  clean 
hearth,  and  the  rigour  of  the  game.'^ 
Unless  the  laws  are  regularly  en- 
forced, any  occasional  enforcement 
of  them  is  open  to  the  imputation 
of  an  unfair  advantage ;  so  that  uni- 
form strictness  is  most  favourable 
to  a  good  understanding. 

A  moment's  pause  before  the 
opening — and  no  good  player  will 
need  more — ^for  i£e  formation  of 
a  plan  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  hesitation.  '  This  moment,' 
observes  M.  Deschapelles,  '  will  be 
amply  compensated:  it  may  save 
ten :  for  the  cards  will  flow  rapidly 
as  consequences:  your  adversaries 
will  be  unable  to  draw  inferences ; 
and  your  partner,  catching  con- 
fidence from  your  self-possession, 
will  become  charged  with  the  elec- 
tric spark  which  fuses  the  moi  into 
the  intelligent  and  co-operating 
notitf.' 

But  we  are  digressing  and  must 
return  to  the  finesse,  which  depends 
so  much  on  inference  and  the  state  of 
the  score,  that  few  general  maTJms 
can  be  laid  down.  Imprimis,  fhe 
only  finesse  permissible  in  your 
partner's  long  suit  (his  first  lead) 
is  frH>m  ace  and  queen.  If  fhe 
queen  wins,  immediately  return  ih& 
ace  in  trumps,  and  also  in  plain 
suits,  unless  there  are  symptoms  of 
trumping.  In  that  case,  play  trumps, 
if  you  are  strong  enough  ;  otherwise 
change  the  suit,  and  wait  to  see  what 
your  partner  will  do ;  or,  if  you  have 
a  good  trump,  though  weak,  play  it 
to  strengthen  him.  A  good  player 
will,  of  course,  finesse  more  fre- 
quently, and  more  deeply,  in  trumps 
tiban  in  plain  suits,  because  he  is 
generally  sure  of  making  the  re- 
served card,  and  of  making  it  at 
the  most  favourable  moment.  Thus, 
if  with  ace,  king,  knave,  he  finesses 
the  knave  and  loses  it,  he  is  still  in 


1  Elia,  First  Series. — Hazlitt,  although,  like  a  certain  dignified  ornament  of  the 
church,  constantly  in  hot  water,  was  not  equally  remarkable  for  clean  hands.  Elia  (Charles 
Lamb)  playing  whist  with  him,  drily  observed,  *  If  dirt  was  trumps,  what  hands  you  would 
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a  better  position  than  if  he  had 
played  liis  king  and  left  the  qneen 
gnarded  and  held  up  behind  him. 


ace,  knave,  ten  (in  tramps), 
the  ten  may  be  finessed  if  two  im- 
mediate rounds  are  not  required. 
Wben  weak  in  trumps,  finesse 
deeply  in  the  suit  in  which  your 
partner  is  weak.  This,  though  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice,  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Clay. 
The  finesse  of  knave  &om  king, 
knave,  cannot  be  recommended 
unless  your  partner  has  obviously 
led  from  wei^ess.  Your  partner 
wins  with  the  queen  and  returns 
the  lead  with  a  small  card:  with 
king,  ten,  finesse  the  ten,  for  the 
ace  is  certainly  held  over  you,  and 
if  the  knave  is  in  the  same  hand, 
you  must  lose  both  any  way.  This 
IS  an  instance  of  what  is  called  the 
finesse  obligatory. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  Fourth 
Hand  is  in  discriminating  the  rare 
mstances  in  which  the  trick  should 
not  be  taken.  You  have  three  cards 
left ;  ace,  knave,  and  a  small  -one : 
your  adversary  with  king,  queen, 
ten,  leads  the  king.  If  you  take 
the  king,  you  win  one  trick :  if  you 
allow  it  to  make,  you  win  two. 
There  are  also  occasions  when  you 

S've  the  trick  in  order  to  compel 
e  adversary  to  lead  t^p  to  you  in 
another  suit.  A  common  n«e  (which 
Mr.  Clay  strongly  condemns)  is  to 
hold  up  the  ace  when  you  have  ace 
and  knave  and  the  adversary  has 
led  the  king  from  king  and  queen. 
This  is  dangerous  out  of  trumps,  or 
unless  you  are  very  strong  in  trumps 
and  want  to  establish  the  suit,  and 
then  your  partner  may  trump  the 
second  round  and  be  carried  ofi*  on 
a  wrong  scent.  In  trumps,  the  op- 
portunity can  rarely  arise  with  good 
players.  An  ace  may  sometimes  be 
kept  back  with  tellmg  effect,  not 


only  in  trumps,  but  with  ace  and 
four  small  cards  in  a  plain  suit;  the 
trumps  being  out  or  with  you,  and 
three  tricks  required  to  win  or  save 
the  game.  If  no  other  player  has 
more  than  three,  and  the  ace  is  kept 
back  till  the  third  round,  the  three 
tricks  are  secured. 

But  an  inexperienced  player  can- 
not be  recommended  to  risk  a 
stroke  of  this  kind ;  neither  should 
we  recommend  him  to  resort  to 
tmderplay,  until  he  has  advanced 
&r  enough  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  grand  conp,^  Play 
the  plain,  unpretending,  nnam- 
bitious  game,  till  the  higher  and 
finer  class  of  combinations  break 
upon  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
don't  shun  any  amount  of  justifiable 
risk.  If,  loolong  to  the  score  and 
the  number  of  tricks  on  the  table, 
a  desperate  measure  is  called  for, 
risk  it :  if  great  strength  in  tramps 
in  your  ps^tner's  hand  is  required 
to  save  the  game,  play  your  best 
trump,  however  weak  in  ^em.  All 
ordinary  rules  must  be  set  aside 
in  this  emergency  ;  every  available 
force  must  be  instantlv  called  into 
the  field.  Here  is  tne  crisis  in 
which  you  must  lead  the  kiiu^  with 
only  one  small  one  in  his  tnun :  as 
at  Fontenoy  and  Steinkirk,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  for  the  tiumo» 
du  roi  to  charge.  There  are  mo- 
ments in  whist  when  a  coup  d'oeH 
is  wanted  like  that  of  the  dying 
Marmion : 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire. 
With  Chester  charge  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotlanas  central  host^ 
Or  Tictory  and  £ngiand*8  lost. 

One  of  the  chosen  few  being 
asked  what  he  deemed  the  distinc- 
tive excellence  of  a  fine  player, 
replied,  *  playing  to  the  pomt.' 
Such  a  player  plays  almost  every 
hand  differently  without  once  de- 


*  The  ffrand  coup  is  getting  rid  of  a  superfluous  trump  which  may  compel  you  to  win 
a  trick  and  take  the  lead  when  you  do  not  want  it  It  was  the  master-stroke,  the  oomp 
de  JamaCj  of  Deschapelles.  Underplay  is  when,  retaining  the  best  of  a  8uit»  tou  play 
a  small  one  in  the  hope  that  your  left-hand  adversary  will  hold  u^the  second  best  and 
allow  your  partner  to  make  the  trick  with  a  lower  card. 
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porting  firom  the  conventional  lan- 
guage of  the  game.  It  is  an 
ezoellence  rarely  attained  or  appre- 
ciated ;  and  the  great  majoniy  of 
players  play  on  jnst  the  same 
-whatever  the  state  of  the  score  or 
the  nnmber  of  tricks  already  made 
on  Either  side.  They  not  only  mn 
risks  to  secure  three  tricks  when 
they  only  want  one :  we  have  seen 
a  gentleman  playing  for  the  odd 
trick  with  six  tricks  made  against 
him,  deliberately  give  away  the 
seventh  by  declining  to  trump  for 
fear  of  bemg  over-tramped  !  We 
have  seen  another  take  out  the  card 
that  would  have  won  the  game, 
look  at  it,  fumble  with  it,  and  then 
pnt  it  back  agaiB.  Nelson  told  his 
captains  at  Trafalgar  that  any  one 
of  them  who  did  not  see  his  way 
clearly  could  not  go  far  wrong  if  he 
laid  lus  ship  fdongside  a  ship  of  the 
enemy.  No  whist-player  can  go 
&r  wrong  who  wins  a  trick  when 
the  game  is  growing  critical.  We  do 
not  say  with  Hoyle:  'Whenever 
yon  are  in  doubt,  win  the  trick ; ' 
for  we  have  heard  puzzle-headed 
people  appeal  to  this  maxim  after 
tramping  the  leading  card  of  their 
partner's  long  suit,  or  trumping  a 
donbtful  cara  with  the  solita^ 
ffoard  to  a  king  or  with  one  of 
four  trumps  whidi  constituted  their 
strength.  But  we  say:  when  you 
are  in  doubt  with  the  adverse  |»ck 
6f  tricks  dangerously  mounting  up, 
win  the  trick.  Hesitation  without 
knowledge  makes  matters  worse. 
Instead  of  snatching  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,  the  hesitating 
player  commonly  commits  a  blunder 
beyond  the  reach  of  speculation,  and 
tempts  one  to  exclaim  with  Johnson, 
*  You  must  have  taken  great  pains 
with  yourself,  sir:  you  could  not 
naturally  have  been  so  very  stupid.' 
Few  readers  can  have  forgotten 
the  bitter  comment  of  Basselas  after 
Imlac  had  enumerated  the  qualities 
needed  to  excel  in  poetry :  '  Enough, 
thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no 
human  being  can  ever  be  a  poet.' 


An  enumeration  of  the  qualities 
needed  to  shine  in  whist  might  pro- 
voke a  similar  retort.  In  the  feunous 
passagewhich  Mr.  Disraeli  borrowed 
trom  M.  Thiers,  describing  the  quali- 
fications and  responsibinties  of  a 
great  commander,  we  find :  *  At  the 
same  moment,  he  must  think  of  the 
eve  and  the  morrow— of  his  flanks 
and  his  reserve :  he  must  calculate 
at  the  same  time  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  moral  qualities  of 
his  men.  .  .  .  Not  only  must  he 
think — ^he  must  think  with  the  rapi- 
diiy  of  lightning ;  for  on  a  moment 
more  or  less  depends  the  fate  of  the 
finest  combinations,  and  on  a  mo- 
ment more  or  less  depends  the  glory 
or  the  shame.  Doubtless  all  this  may 
be  done  in  an  ordinary  manner  by 
an  ordinary  man ;  as  we  see  every 
day  of  our  lives  ordinary  men  making 
successful  ministers  of  state,  suc- 
cessful speakers,  successM  authors. 
But  to  do  all  this  with  genius  is 
sublime.' 

Something  very  similar  might  be 
said  of  agreatwhist-pWer, — ^indeed 
has  been  said  by  M^  Deschapelles, 
who  was  himself  the  great  sublime 
he  drew.  He  must  watch  and  draw 
inferences  from  three  hands  besides 
his  own :  he  must  play  tweniy-six 
cards  instead  of  thirteen :  he  must 
follow  the  shifting  condition  of  four 
suits :  he  must  calculate  at  the  same 
time  each  phase  of  the  game,  and  the 
moral  and  mental  qualities  of  the 
players.  Are  they  strong  or  weak, 
bold  or  cautious,  frank  or  tricky  and 
given  to  false  cards  ?  He  mTist  think 
with  intuitive  rapidity  and  sagacity. 
If  he  miscalculates,  or  loses  the 
key  to  a  single  combination,  he  is 
lost.  We  see  ordinary  men  making 
tolerably  eood  whist-players,  but 
the  fine  whist-player  is  as  rare  as 
the  great  commander ;  and  to  the 
hea/u  ideal  one  might  be  applied 
what  the  Irishman  predicated  of  a 
finished  Irish  gentleman  —  that 
there  would  be  nothing  like  him  in 
the  world,  if  you  could  bv4  meet  with 
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Not  only  did  we  never  meet 
with  or  hear  of  a  whist-player  who 
could  venture  to  boast  with  Turenne 
that  he  never  fought  a  battle  that 
he  did  not  deserve  to  win ;  but  we 
have  heard  an  excellent  one  adopt 
the  aphorism,  attributed  to  the  Iron 
Duke,  that  a  battle  was  a  game  in 
whidi  those  who  made  the  fewest 
blunders  won.  Or  a  parallel  may 
be  drawn  between  the  paladin  of 
the  whist  table,  and  the  damsel  in 
the  Vaudeville  who  took  her  mar- 
ried sister's  fiiult  upon  herself, 
and  is  thus  apostrophised  by  her 
brother-in-law,  *  Quoi !  vous,  Marie, 
vous,  laVertu  mime!'  Her  reply 
is  exquisite  for  feminine  self-know- 
ledge and  tact.  *  Oh  !  la  Vertu,  la 
Vertu !  tout  le  monde  a  ses  heures  ou 
ses  moments.'  The  most  consummate 
skill,  like  Virtue  herself^  is  not  safe 
against  a  slip.  Did  not  the  late 
Earl  Granville  lose  a  rubber,  afber 
giving  the  lon^  odds  in  thousands, 
by  forgetting  the  seven  of  hearts  P 
Did  not  Henry  Lord  de  Boos  lose 
one  on  which  three  thousand  pounds 
was  staked,  by  miscounting  a  trump  ? 
Did  not  only  the  other  day,  the 
Daniel  or  Gamaliel  of  the  Arlington 
foil  to  detect  a  palpable  revoke,  to 
the  astonishment  and  (it  must  \e 
owned)  gratification  of*  the  by- 
standers,  some  of  whom  went  home 
consoled  and  elevated  in  their  own 
self-esteem  by  his  default  ? 

But.  let  no  one  hurry  to  the  con- 
clusion that  skill  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance because  it  is  sometimes  found 
tripping,  or  because  the  fine  player 
may  be  ofben  seen  vainly  strugglmg 
against  cards,  when,  like  the  good 
man  struggling  against  adversity,  he 
is  a  spectacle  for  the  gods.  '  Human 
life,'  writes  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  is  like 
playing  at  tables:  the  luck  is  not 
in  our  power ;  but  the  playing  the 
game  is.'  For  '  playing  at  tables,' 
read  whist.  Independently  of  the 
intellectual  gratification,  skill  will 
prove  an  ample  and  material  re- 
muneration in  the  long  run  for  the 
pains  bestowed  in  acquiring  it.     If 


only  one  trick  per  hand  were  won 
or  lost  by  play,  {^the  Iper-oentage 
would  be  immense;  but  two  or 
three  tricks  per  hand  are  frequently 
so  won  or  lost.  We  have  repeatedly 
in  a  single  sitting  seen  bad  players 
score  three  or  four  with  hands 
which,  held  by  good,  would  in- 
fallibly have  made  the  game.  Witk 
tolerably  equal  cards,  play  must  tarn 
the  balance :  with  fortune  pro,  it 
indefinitely  increases  the  gain :  with 
fortune  con.,  it  indefinitely  dimi- 
nishes the  loss.  It  must  have  been 
the  e£Eect  of  irritability  after  losing 
to  bunglers  that  made  high  authori- 
ties deny  so  obvious  a  truth.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  in  their  cooler 
moments  they  would  agree  with  us. 

A  curious  piece  of  evidence  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  was  given  at  the 
De  Boos  trial  by  a  distinguished 
whist-player,  who  stated  that  he 
had  played  regularly  for  about  the 
same  stakes  during  twenty  years; 
that  his  winnings  had  averaged 
i,5ooZ.  a  year,  making  30,000^  in 
the  aggregate,  but  that  he  had  two 
consecutive  years  of  ill  luck  during 
which  he  lost  8,oooZ.  Another 
witness,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
had  realised  a  regular  income  by 
his  skill,  was  asked  whether  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  dining  on  boiled 
chicken  and  lemonade  when  he  had 
serious  work  in  hand;  and  the  alleged 
training  (which  he  denied)  was  no 
imputation  on  his  sagacity.  Neman 
flushed  with  food  or  wine,  vinogw 
ciboque  gravakiSj  will  play  his  best. 

Although  many  of  the  best  play- 
ers play  high,  the  highest  players 
are  by  no  means  unifonnly  the  best 
It  was  stated  from  mehmcholy  ex- 
perience by  De  Quin<^,  that  opium- 
eating  in  the  earHer  stages  produces 
none  of  the  beneficial  or  pleasura- 
ble effects:  not  till  it  has  grown 
into  a  habit,  does  the  inspiring  or 
soothing  influence  b^in.  It  is 
the  same  with  high  play,  which 
unduly  excites  and  agitates  for  a 
season  ;  although,  if  the  purse  and 
constitution  hold^QuLJii  has  been 
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known  to  sharpen  the  observation 
and  concentrate  the  attention  to  the 
utmost  point  which  the  player's 
natural  capabilities  enable  him  to 
reach.  But  this  tnming  a  relaxa^ 
tion  and  a  pleasure  into  a  business 
and  a  toil,  is  to  be  deprecated,  not 
reoommended ;  and  a  wise  man 
(pecuniary  considerations  apart) 
would  rather  give  up  whist  alto- 
gether, than  be  compelled  to  play  it 
under  the  implied  condition  that  he 
was  to  keep  his  mind  eternally  upon 
the  strain.  It  was  this  considera- 
tion possibly  that  drove  Charles 
James  Fox  to  hazard,  although  he 
boasted  that  he  could  gain  4,000!.  a 
year  at  whist  if  he  chose  to  set 
about  it.  Major  Aubrey,  who  had 
tried  both,  declared  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life  was  winning  at 
whist^ — ^the  next  greatest  pleasure, 
losing. 

Women,  particularly  young  wo- 
men, should  never  play  for  sums 
which  it  is  inconvenient  to  them  to 
lose ;  and  a  sum  which  is  imma- 
terial to  a  man  of  independent 
Tneanfl  may  create  an  alarming  de- 
ficit in  a  female  bud^t  dependent  on 
an  allowance  or  pin-money.  The 
feminine  or^anisa&on  is  opposed  to 
their  ever  getting  beyond  the  ex- 
citable perturbed  fluttered  stage: 
their  huids  may  be  read  in  their 
faces:  they  play  recklessly  to  shorten 
the  torment  of  suspense  ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  if,  along  with  their  money, 
they  do  not  lose  both  their  temper 
and  their  good  looks: 

And  one  degrading  hour  of  sordid  fear, 
Stamp  in  a  night  uie  wrinkles  of  a  year. 

The  charge  of  comparative  dis- 
r^ard  of  truth  which  the  male  sex, 
with  or  without  reason,  are  wont  to 
bring  against  the  female,  derives 
plausibihty  from  an  effect  stated 
by  Byron: 

The  pretty  creatures  fib  with  snch  a  gracoi 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

Upon  this  principle  they  should 
certainly  avoid  high  play  at  any 
game,  for  there  is  notning  so  tin- 
becoming  to  the  &ce.    Hogarth's 


print  of  *  The  Ladv's  Lost  Stake ' 
suggests  another  danger,  which  is 
also  hinted  at  in  The  Provoked  Hua^ 
hcmd: 

Lord  Toumley:  'Tis  not  youp  ill  honrs 
that  always  disturb  me,  but  as  often  the  ill 
company  that  occasion  these  hours. 

Lady  Tovmley:  Sure,  I  don't  understand 
you  now,  my  lord.    What  ill  company  do  I 

Lord  IbwnUy :  Why,  at  best,  women  that 
lose  their  money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or 
perhaps  men  that  are  voluntarr  bubblM  at 
one  game  nn  hopes  a  lady  wiU  give  them 
£ftir  play  at  another. 

When  whist  is  merely  taken  up 
as  one  of  the  weapons  of  coquetry, 
there  is  no  great  mischief  to  be 
apprehended;  although  ecarte  or 
chess  would  seem  more  suited  to 
the  purpose,  and  give  better  hope 
of  a  situation  like  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Miranda.  'Sweet  lord, 
you  play  me  fidse,'  is  ill  replaced  by 
*  Sweet  lady,  you  have  revoked.' 

Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal),  musing 
over  an  interrupted  liadson  and  a 
lost  illasion,  exclaims:  'After  all, 
her  conduct  is  rational.  She  was 
fond  of  whist.  She  is  fond  of  it  no 
longer :  so  much  the  worse  for  me 
if  I  am  still  fond  of  whist.'  So 
much  the  better  for  him,  as  he  had 
still  an  inexhaustible  resource ;  and 
he  would  have  gained  nothing  by 
abandoning  it.  She- was  no  longer 
fond  of  whist,  because  she  was  no 
longer  fond  of  him. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy,  mischiev- 
ously rife  amongst  the  fair  sex,  that 
without  the  gift  of  extraordinary 
memory,  it  is  impossible  to  become 
a  good  whist-player ;  the  i^t  being 
that  memory  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  understanding 
or  finest  points  of  the  game.  What, 
for  instance,  has  memory  to  do  with 
the  opening  lead,  which  has  the 
same  relative  importance  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  attributed  to  the  opening 
speech  in  a  cause  P  What  has  me- 
mory to  do  with  trumping  or  not 
trumping  a  doubtful  card ;  or  with 
retaming  the  best  with  three  and 
the  lowest  with  four;  or  with^)ro|^ 
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tamingihe  tramp  lead  immediately ; 
OP  wiSi  answering  the  call  for 
tramps;  or  with  taking  the  trick 
that  wins  or  saves  the  game ;  or  with 
nomberless  emergencies  in  which 
yon  have  only  to  look  at  yoar  hand, 
the  tricks  on  the  table,  and  the 
score? 

Of  coarse,  a  certain  nnmber  of  roles 
and  maximfl  most  be  learnt ;  bat  it 
is  not  more  difficult  to  learn  these 
than  to  learn  the  Catechism ;  and  a 
lady  might  as  reasonably  complain 
that  she  coald  not  become  a  good 
Christian  for  want  of  memory,  as 
that  she  could  not  become  a  good 
whist-player  by  reason  of  that  de- 
fect; which,  in  nine  cases  oat  of 
ten,  is  purely  imaginary.  People 
remember  well  enough  what  they 
care  to  remember,  or  what  fixes 
their  attention  by  interesting  them. 
This  depends  on  character,  habits, 
and  powers  of  appreciation.  Whilst 
the  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  fine 
sense  of  humour  is  laying  up  a 
stock  of  choice  anecdotes  and  fine 
passages,  an  old  maid  in  a  country 
town  will  be  growing  into  the 
living  chronicle  of  all  the  scandalous 
gossip  of  the  last  fifl^  years,  com- 
plaimng  all  the  time  of  her  memory. 
The  measures  are  the  same,  but  the 
one  is  filled  with  pearls  of  price, 
and  the  other  with  glass  beads  and 
knicknackeiy.  The  discriminating 
reminiscent,  instead  of  being  envied 
for  memory,  should  Jbe  conmiended 
for  refined  observation,  judgment, 
quickness  of  perception,  and  apro- 
pos. 

Alleged  forgetMness  at  whist,  as 
in  most  other  things,  is  far  more 
firequently  inattention  than  forget- 
fulness.  The  ML  of  the  cards  has 
not  been  watched,  and  the  proper 
inferences  have  not  been  drawn  at 
the  moment.  A  player  cannot  be 
said  to  have  forgotten  what  he 
never  knew.  If,  for  example,  at 
the  end  of  a  second  round,  he  had 
clearly  drawn  the  inference  that  the 
best  card  remained  with  one  adver- 
sary and  that  the  other  had  no  more 


of  the  suit,  this  state  of  things  would 
suggest  itself  naturally  and  without 
an  effort  when  the  suit  was  played 
again: 

Y^th  care  [sajs  Mr.  day]  and  with  hw 
eyes  never  wandering  from  the  table,  eadi 
6ay  will  add  to  the-indicationa  which  ha 
will  obserre  and  understand.  He  will  find 
that  mere  memory  has  less  to  do  with  whist 
than  he  imagines,  that  it  matters  little 
whether  the  five  or  the  six  is  the  best  card 
left  of  a  suit,  as  long  as  he  knows,  which  he 
generally  ought  to  know,  who  has  that  beat 
card.  Memoir  and  observation  will  become 
mechanical  to  him,  and  cost  him  little  efibit, 
and  all  that  remains  for  him  to  do  will  be 
to  calculate  at  his  ease  the  best  way  of 
playing  his  own  and  his  partner^s  hands,  in 
many  cases  as  if  he  saw  uie  greater  portioa 
of  the  cards  laid  &ce  upward  on  the  table. 
He  will  then  be  a  fine  whist-player. 

Without  being  a  fine  whist-player, 
he  may  be  a  capital  second-rate,  a 
thoroughly  reliable  partner,  and 
one  with  whom  no  one  can  be  dis- 
satisfied to  sit  down.  This  is  Ihe 
grand  point,  and  this  (we  repeat) 
may  be  attained  with  no  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  memory  with 
which  men  and  women  manage  to 
get  on  creditably  through  life.  One 
of  the  confessedly  best  Ix>]idon 
whist-players  is  below  the  average 
in  this  particular.  Nor  will  calling 
him  so  appear  ^radoxical  to  any 
who  accept  M.  jDeschapelles'  divi- 
sion: 

We  will  suppose  a  parabola  described  by 
a  bombshell,  of  which  the  culminatiDg 
point  shall  be  the  seventh  trick.  On  this 
side,  it  is  invention  which  holds  sway ;  on 
the  other,  it  is  calculation.  Attendon  and 
memoiy  are  at  the  base,  whilst  sagacity, 
seated  at  the  top,  distributes  the  work, 
calls  by  turns  on  the  organs  that  are  to 
complete  it,  excites  and  drcumscribee  th^ 
efforts,  and  assigns  them  at  the  appcnnted 
moment  the  repose  necessary  to  the  resto- 
ration of  their  strength.  .  .  When  there  are 
no  more  than  five  or  six  cards  remaining  in 
the  hand,  the  fine  and  delicate  Realties  of 
intelligence  have  resigned  and  repose. 
Mathematical  calculation  ia  at  the  helm: 
the  simplest  calculation  disengaged  from 
the  unknown.  Then  it  is  that  me  most 
commonplace  player  is  entitled  to  claim 
equality  with  the  finest ;  it  is  a  property 
which  he  has  acquired  hj  his  labour ;  tl]« 
elements  of  it  are  open  to  all  the  world. 
They  are  beyond  the  domain  of  the  aiis- 
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toera^  of  the  brain  and  the  sasceptibility 
of  the  organs :  beyond  that  of  poetry  and 
imagination;  but  they  are  open  to  all,  like 
the  right  to  breathe  and  speak  good  orose  t 
....  With  regard  to  sagacity,  how  ao  you 
know  that  you  are  wanting  in  it  ?  Do  but 
apply  your  mind  to  the  matter  in  hand,  age 
guodagiSf  and  you  will  see  that  you  have  as 
much  as  another.  I  can  give  as  proof  the 
manner  in  which  people  lead  at  present; 
even  at  our  weakest  piurties,  I  am  surprised 
to  see  that  it  is  almost  always  the  right  card 
that  is  led.  This  is  owing  to  ova  grande 
iactique^  with  which  every  one  is  imbued. 

The  grande  tacUque  is  the  strong 
or  long-snit  system;  with  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  every  one  is  not 
imbaed  amongst  ns,  or  we  should 
not  so  fireqnently  hear,  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  puzzled,  and  unreflecting 
paase,  ^  I  really  do  not  know  what 
to  lead.'  The  lady  or  gentleman 
who  habitually  indulges  in  this 
apostrophe,  had  better  say  at  once, 
•  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  play.' 

"Every  ciyilised  country  has  had 
its  Augustan  age  or  ages.  We  have 
had  our  Elizahethan  age,  our  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  what  was  also  an 
Ao^ostan  age  though  yet  unnamed 
— iSie  age  when  Byron,  Moore,  Scott, 
"Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Bogers, 
Sydney  Smith,  Hallam,  Brougham, 
Churning,  &c.  iwere  the  central  fi- 
g^nres  of  the  group.  On  its  being  re- 
cently remarked  that  there  was  no- 
thing now  coming  on  to  replace 
what  must  be  soon  passing  away — 
that  almost  all  the  highest  reputa- 
aons  in  all  walks  are  of  full  twenty 
years'  standing  or  more :  that  we  have 
no  rising  poets,  artists,  noyelists,  or 
orators, — '  No  !  *  exclaimed  a  for- 
famed  beauty  and  wit^ '  and  no  lady- 
killers  such  as  I  remember  in  my 
heyday,  before  whom  one  felt  bound 
to  snccmnb,  as  the  belles  of  the 
Spectaior  succumbed  to  Beau  Field- 
ing, when  he  said  of  them :  "  Elles 
tombent  comme  des  mouches." '  Our 
fSBHT  firiend,  who  is  also  a  competent 
judge  on  this  subject,  might  have 
added :  *  And  no  rising  whist-players 
of  the  first  class:  not  one  under 
middle  age,  who  has  giyen  proofs 
of  undisputed  genius.' 


A  master  of  the  art  who  has  sur- 
yived  a  generation,  was  recently 
asked  who  were  the  best  *  whist- 
players  he  ever  knew.  He  instantly 
named  three :  the  late  Earl  Qran- 
ville,  the  Hon.  George  Anson,  and 
Henry  Lord  de  Boos.  On  being 
asked  for  the  fourth  he  paused,  but 
there  was  no  need  of  hesitation: 
'  Ed  io  anche  sono  pittore.'  No  one 
would  have  accused  him  of  undue 
assumption  if  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  Lamartine,  who,  on 
being  asked  who  was  the  first  living 
French  poet,  drew  himself  up  with 
an  air  of  offended  dignity,  and  re- 
plied, *Moi.'  The  pahn  is  ^jpularly 
considered  to  lie  between  Lord 
Henry  Bentiuck  and  Mr.  Clay: 
whose  styles  are  so  essentially  diffe- 
rent that  an  instructive  parallel 
might  be  drawn  between  them  after 
the  manner  of  Plutarch. 

The  De  Boos  affair  was  a  sad  blow 
and  a  temporary  discredit  to  whist- 
players,  for  some  of  them  were 
unluckily  seduced  into  acting  on 
the  late  Lord  Hertford's  maxim: 
*  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a 
man  cheatiug  at  cards  P'  *Bet 
upon  him,  to  be  sure.'  Lord  de 
!l£)Os'  methods  of  aiding  his  skill 
were  only  available  for  one  hand 
in  four, — ^when  he  dealt.  He  then 
contrived  to  turn  an  honour  by 
what  is  called  sawter  le  cot^,  and 
having  marked  the  higher  honours 
with  his  nail,  he  could  see  to  whom 
they  fell.  During  the  burst  of  scan- 
dalous comment  which  followed  the 
exposure,  one  of  the  *  bitter  fools ' 
of  society,  who  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  his  intimacy,  drawled  out 
at  Orockford's :  *  I  would  leave  my 
card  at  his  house,  but  I  fear  he 
would  mark  it.'  The  retort  was 
ready:  *That  would  depend  on 
whether  he  considered  it  a  high 
honour.'  This  repartee,  popularly 
assigned  to  Lord  Alvanley— o»  ne 
prite  qu^OMx  riches — ^was  made  by 
Charles  Elinnaird  Sheridan  (the 
brother  of  the  three  gifted  sisters 
of  the  race),  whose  untimely  and> 
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deeply  regretted  death,  in  the  bloom 
of  his  brilliant  youth,  was  a  memento 
mori  which  not  the  gayest  or  most 
thoughtless  of  his  gay  contempora- 
ries could  speedily  shake  off: 

Manibus  date  lilia  plenis : 
Furpnreos  spaigam  fiores,  animamque  ne- 

potis 
His  saltem  accumulem  donis,  et  f ungar  inani 
Mirnere. 

There  is  a  well  authenticated 
story  of  Lord  Ghranville's  devotion 
to  whist.  Intending  to  set  out  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  for  Paris, 
he  ordered  his  carriage  and  four 
posters  to  be  at  Oraham*s  at  four. 
They  were  kept  waiting  till  ten: 
when  he  sent  out  to  say  that  he 
should  not  be  ready  for  another 
hour  or  two  and  theit  the  horses 
had  better  be  changed:  they  were 
changed  three  times  in  all,  at  in- 
tervals of  six  hours,  before  he 
started.  When  the  party  rose,  they 
were  up  to  their  ankles  in  cards, 
and  the  ambassador  (it  was  re- 
ported) was  a  loser  to  the  tune 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds. 
About  this  time,  there  was  a  set  at 
Brookes's  (Lord  Sefton,  an  excel- 
lent player,  being  one)  who  played 
hundred  guinea  points  besides 
bets.  We  stiU  occasionally  hear 
of  300Z.  and  500Z.  on  the  rubber, 
but  five  pound  points  are  above  the 
average:  and  many  of  the  best 
players  are  content  with  two  pound 
points  (ten,  bet)  at  the  Arlington, 
and  half  pounds  at  the  Portland. 
A  great  d^  of  money  is  turned  on 
the  five  to  two  (really  nearer  three 
to  one)  bet  on  ilie  rubber  after  the 
first  game. 

Li  Paris  (where  the  rubber  counts 
four)  the  points  are  comparatively 
low,  much  in  our  opinion  to  the 
detriment  of  the  game.  During 
the  period  comprised  in  M.  Louis 
Blanc's  RisUme  des  Bix  Ans,  the 
stakes  at  the  Oercle  de  TUnion  were 
such  that  Count  Achille  Delamarre 
calculated  his  average  rubber  at 
200  louis.  There,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Jockey  Club,  the  level  rate 


was  two  louis  and  ten  bet,  but  the 
large  ad  libitum  bets  became  so 
general  that  any  one  who  cut  in 
without  joining  in  them  was  looked 
upon  as  an  interloper.  The  prin- 
cipal players  at  the  Union  were  Ixird 
GranviUe  (the  English  ambassador) 
Count  Medem  (the  Bussian  am- 
bassador), Comte  Walewski,  the  Dae 
de  Richelieu,  General  JkOchelski, 
Comte  Deschapelles  (the  autiior), 
Comte  Achille  Delamarre,  and  M« 
Bonpierre :  the  three  last,  with 
Lord  Gbanville,  being  esteemed  the 
best  of  the  lot.  Amongst  the  best 
Parisian  players  who  have  subse- 
quently come  into  the  field  (of  green 
cloth),  are  Vicomte  Paul  Daro, 
Comte  d'Albon,  Comte  d'Andlau, 
Comte  de  Malart,  Yicomte  Ladislas 
de  St.-Pierre,  and  his  brother  M. 
Maurice  de  St.-Pierre.  The  highest 
play  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  been  at  the  Petit  Club  de 
la  rue  Boyale,  where  it  ranges  from 
I  and  30,  or  i  and  50,  up  to  or 
above  i  and  100  louis :  the  points 
being  stationaiy  and  the  bets  fluc- 
tuating. The  scale  of  play  has  been 
recenuy  raised  above  the  usual 
level  at  P^uris  by  the  very  high  play 
at  Baccarat,  at  which  i6,oooZ.  has 
been  lost  by  one  person  in  one  night 
There  used  to  be  high  play  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  Count  Palfy 
won  enough  at  a  single  sitting  of 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  to  build 
and  furnish  a  ch4teau.  It  was 
shown  to  the  loser,  who  on  being 
asked  how  he  liked  it,  replied  :  *  Pas 
du  tout;  cela  a  tout  a  fait  Fair 
d'un  chateau  de  cartes.'  Count 
Briihl  wit)te  a  treatise  on  whist, 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have 
been  unable  to  procure  in  time  for 
this  article.  There  is  a  current 
anecdote  of  Count  Bechberg,  late 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Afilurs  in 
Austria,  which  justifies  a  surmise 
that  he  also  is  a  proficient.  His 
left-hand  adversary  (proh  pndor^ 
an  Englishman)  made  so  desperate 
though  successful  a  finesse,  that  his 
exceUen^  utte|['^^f^;^tlzclamation 
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of  sarprise ;  whereupon  the  gentle- 
offered  a  bet  that  the  count  him- 
self should  acknowledge  that  he 
had  a  sonnd  reason  for  his  play. 
It  was  taken,  and  he  then  coolly 
said :  '  Why,  I  looked  over  yonr 
hand.'  This  gentleman  mnst  have 
graduated  under  the  Artful  Dodger, 
who,  when  playing  dummy  in  Fagin's 
den,  is  commended  for  *  wisely  regu- 
lating his  play  by  the  result  of  his 
obserrations  on  his  neighbours' 
cards.' 

Some  thirty  years  since  a  remark- 
able set  used  to  meet  in  Berlin  at 
Prince  Witigenstein's,  including 
Count  Alopeus,  the  Russian  Minister, 
General  Nostitz,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
(then  attached  to  the  Berlin  em- 
bassy) and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land (afterwards  King  of  Hanover). 
Another  of  the  royal  family,  the 
late  Duke  of  York,  played  whist  a 
great  deal  and. lost  a  great  deal  of 
money  at  it,  as  well  he  might,  for 
he  invariably  showed  whether  he 
was  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  his 
cards,  and  played  them  indifferently 
into  the  bargain.  He  played  pony 
points  (25L)  and  fifty  bet,  making 
the  i^ill  or  bumper  rubber  250Z. 
One  evening,  having  won  three  full 
rubbers  of  a  wealthy  jpai^enu,  he 
was  reluctantly  reminded  that  there 
wa3  a  prior  loss  of  some  four  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  set  off.  'No,  no,' 
he  protested,  'that  will  never  do. 
"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  old 
scores;'  and  the  man  was  fool  enough 
to  pay.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
whist,  and  as  royal  personages  with 
the  best  natural  dispositions  rarely 
Bubmit  to  be  taught,  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  kingly  power  has  been 
limited  since   Canute,  who  had  a 


courtier  hanged  for  check-mating 
him,  and  would  doubtless  have  had 
him  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
for  claiming  a  revoke  at  whist. 
This  great  and  wise  king  had  evi- 
dently come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  occasional  execution  of  a  cour- 
tier povr  encourager  les  autres  in- 
culcated a  moral  more  practically 
than  getting  wet  feet  through  the 
disobedience  of  the  waves. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Wiirtem- 
berg,  *  he  used  to  play  whist  in  the 
evening,  but  not  for  money,  playing 
ill  and  inattentively.  One  evening 
when  the  queen  dowager  was  play- 
ing with  him  against  her  husband 
and  his  daughter  (the  Queen  of 
Westphalia,  the  wife  of  Jerome), 
the  king  stopped  Napoleon,  who 
was  takmg  up  a  trick  that  belonged 
to  them,  saying,  "  Sire,  on  ne  joue 
pas  ici  en  conqu6rant."  '* 

It  must  be  admitted  as  a  partial 
excuse  for  absolutism  in  such  mat- 
ters, that  the  spirit  of  play  absorbs 
or  deadens  every  other  thought  and 
feeling.  Horace  Walpole  relates 
that,  on  a  man  falling  down  in  a  fit 
before  the  bay  window  of  White's, 
odds  were  instantly  offered  and 
taken  to  a  large  amount  against  his 
recovery,  and  that,  on  its  being 
proposed  to  bleed  him,  the  opera- 
tion was  vehemently  resisted  as  un- 
fair. When  Lord  Thanet  was  in 
the  Tower  for  the  O'Connor  riot, 
three  friends  were  admitted  to  play 
whist  with  him  and  remain  till  the 
lock-up  hour  of  eleven.  Early  in 
the  sitting,  his  partner  fell  back  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  one  of  the 
party  rose  to  call  for  help.  *  Stop,' 
cried  another,  *  we  shall  be  turned 
out  if  you  make  a  noise;  let  our 


>  jDiaries  of  the  Lady  of  Quality.  Second  edition,  p.  128.  Frederic  the  Great  was  in 
the  habit  of  kicking  the  shins  of  the  savans  who  ventiired  to  differ  from  him.  When 
Peter  the  Great  was  on  a  Tisit  of  inspection  on  board  an  English  line-of-battle  ship  at 
Portsmouth,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  witness  the  operation  of  keel-hauling ;  which  consists 
in  dragging  the  subject  under  water  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other  by  means  of 
a  rope  passed  under  the  keel.  He  was  told  that  this  was  contrary  to  law,  so  far  as 
IBbgr^B^™®^  ^^^  concerned.  '  H  that  is  all,  you  can  take  one  of  my  suite,'  was  his  un- 
concerned rejoinder.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  watch  the  countenance  of  Sir  Edward 
Cust,  or  General  Grey,  or  one  of  the  Lords  in  Waiting,  when  told  off  for  such  an  experi- 
ment by  our  gracious  Sovereign.  ^  j 
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friend  alone  till  eleven :  we  can  play 
dummy,  and  he'll  be  none  the 
worse,  for  I  can  read  death  in  his 
febce.' 

The  profession  of  medicine  has 
tamed  out  some  good  whist-players. 
Three  celebrated  physicians,  being, 
like  the  surgeons  in  Zehico,  at  a 
loss  how  to  ml  up  the  time  it  was 
thought  decent  to  occupy  on  the 
case  of  a  noble  patient,  set  to  at 
dummy.  The  patient,  if  there  had 
really  been  much  the  matter  with 
him,  would  have  found  himself  in 
the  predicament  of  the  survivor  of 
the  Horatii : 

Que  Toulies-Tons  qu'il  fit  oontre  ttoiB? 
Qn'il  mourilt. 

The  clergy,  especially  in  the 
West  of  England,  were  formerly 
devoted  to  whist.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  there  was 
a  whist  club  in  a  country  town  of 
Somersetshire,  composed  mostly  of 
clergymen,  that  met  every  Sunday 
evening  in  the  back  parlour  of  a 
barber.  Pour  of  these  were  acting 
as  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  a 
reverend  brother,  when  a  delay  oc- 
curred from  the  grave  not  being 
ready  or  some  other  cause ;  and  the 
cofiui  was  set  down  in  the  chancel. 
By  way  of  whiling  away  the  time, 
one  of  them  produced  a  pack  of 
cards  from  his  pocket,  and  proposed 
a  rubber.  The  rest  gladlv  assented, 
and  they  were  deep  in  tneir  game, 
using  the  cofiui  as  their  table,  when 
the  sexton  came  to  announce  that 
the  preparations  were  complete. 
We  have  carefully  verified  the  feet 
that  they  played  long  whist,  and  we 
suspect  that  whist  has  been  less 
popular  in  the  church  since  the 
inbx>duction  of  short,  by  reason  of 
its  inferior  gravity.  The  principle 
is  indicated  by  Sydney  Smith  in 
his  qualified  defence  of  angling. 
'  I  give  up  fly-fishing :  it  is  a  light, 
volatile,  dissipated  pursuit.  But 
ground-bait,  with  a  good  steady 
float  that  never  bobs  without  a  bite. 


is  an  occupation  for  a  bishop,  and  in 
no  way    interferes  with    sermon- 

We  nave  seen  short  whist  played 
by  a  member  of  the  episcopal  body, 
and  a  veiy  eminent  one,  the  vener- 
able Bishop  of  Exeter  nPhiUpotts), 
one  adversaiy  being  the  late  I^ean  of 
St.  Paul's  (Milman),  the  other  an 
American  diplomatist,  and  his  part- 
ner a  distinguished  foreigner  trhose 
whist  is  haurdly  on  a  par  with  his 
scientific  acquirements  and  social 
popularity.  The  two  dignitaries 
played  a  steady  sound  orthodox 
game.  The  bishop  bore  a  ran  of  ill 
mck  like  a  Christian  and  t    ^  *  ^ 


but  when  (after  the  diplomatist  bad 
puzzled  him  by  a  &lse  card)  the 
Count  lost  the  game  by  not  retom- 
ing  his  trump,  the  excellent  prelate 
looked  on  the  verge  of  brinmig  the 
rubber  to  a  conclusion  as  he  once 
brought  a  controversy  with  an  an^ 
bishop,  namely,  by  ike  bestowal  of 
his  blessing ;  which  the  archbiahop, 
apparently  apprehensive  of  its 
acting  by  the  rule  of  contraries, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  take 
back. 

The  fiunous*Billy  Butler,'  vicar  of 
Frampton,  got  the  offer  of  a  rixh 
piece  of  preferment  by  finHingr  a 
fox  in  the  '  open,'  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  G^rge  IV.) 
was  anxious  for  an  easy  ran. 
Many  a  good  living  has  been 
^ned  by  whist-playmg;  this  he- 
mg  considered  an  indispensaUe 
qualification  by  discerning  patrons 
(lay  and  episcopal)  in  me  olden 
time.  Our  own  opinion  is  that^  if 
the  spirit  of  the  times  no  longer 
admits  of  its  being  exacted  in  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  the  being 
well  up  in  Cavendish  or  Clay 
should  command  a  handsome  num- 
ber of  marks  in  all  competitiTe 
examinations,  civil  and  nailitary. 
We  throw  out  this  suggestion  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet;  especially  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Lowe. 
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fTTHB  half  centniy  of  English  his- 
X  tory,  which  Mr.  Longman  has 
treated  in  these  two  Yolomes,  is  fall 
of  great  and  varied  interest.  The 
eyents  of  this  long  reign  have  been 
more  minutely  narrated,  and  are 
l)etter  known  than  any  portion  of 
our  annals  up  to  the  time  when  the 
:art  of  printing  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  hi^ry  should  fail  for 
want  of  contemporaneous  records. 
We  know  much  more  about  the 
times  of  Edward  IH.  than  we  do 
of  the  events  wMch  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  night  is 
darkest  before  the  dawn,  and  the 
•dawn  of  modem  history  is  the  battle 
of  Bosworfch  Field.  The  events  of 
this  reign  are  as  singular  as  they 
a>re  numerous.  Two  great  battles 
put  France,  to  use  a  fmrase  of  the 
time,  into  Edward's  mercy.  Another 
reduced  Scotland  to  the  greatest 
straits,  and  made  her  hx  more  sub- 
missive than  she  had  been  during 
the  campaigns  of  Edward's  grand- 
father, the  hammer  of  the  Scots. 
The  prowess  of  Edward's  son  was 
not  only  proved  on  the  plains  of 
France,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ebro. 
Edward  made  trial  of  diplomacy 
with  Arteveldt  of  Ghent,  and  began 
the  modem  system  of  finance  bv 
the  loans  which  he  negotiated  wim 
the  Florentine  bankers.  He  finally 
shook  off  all  dependence  on  the 
Pope.  At  home,  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions developed  theirprecedents 
in  bis  time.  In  his  reign  the  Houses 
afiGLnned  their  right  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  monarch 
in  matters  of  taxation,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  principle, 
that  the  two  houses  with  the  long 
possessed  the  exclusive  right  of 
legislation.  They  inquired  into 
expenditure,  and  vindicated  the 
privilege  of  impeachment.  They 
had  laid  the  foxmdations  of  that  im- 
munity from  civil  process,  which  is 
<:alled  emphatically  their  privilege. 


Fifty-six  of  these  assemblies,  two 
of  which  are  called  councils,  were 
held  during  this  king's  reign,  and 
after  the  monarch's  twelfth  year, 
aU  with  one  exception  were  sum- 
moned to  Westminster. 

The  reign  of  Edward  was  signa- 
lised by  abundant  seasons  and 
general  prosperity.  Costly  as  his 
administration  was,  the  people  grew 
in  opulence.  The  luxurious  splen- 
dour of  his  grandson's  reign  is  well 
known.  One  terrible  tempest,  it  is 
true,  burst  upon  England,  before 
the  king  had  passed  over  half  the 
period  of  his  sovereignty.  But  all 
nations  in  the  known  world  suffered 
equally  by  this  fearful  visitation. 
Its  effect  was,  however,  far  less  mis- 
chievous in  England,  than  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  Black  Death 
emancipated  the  serfs,  and  filled 
England  with  a  sturdy  and  pro- 
sperous yeomanry.  The  plc^e 
which  handed  over  the  peasants  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  the 
burffhers  of  the  Italian  cities,  to  a 
harder  feudal  tyranny,  strengthened 
the  foundations  of  political  freedom 
in  England. 

The  age  of  Edward,  too,  was  cha- 
racterised by  a  peculiar  refinement. 
It  was  actually  the  epoch  of  the 
paladins  and  knights  errant,  whom 
the  romancers  traced  upwards  to 
the  courts  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne. Gentle  manners,  truthfrd- 
ness,  fidehiy,  and  perfect  courtesy, 
were  the  duty  of  every  knight. 
Amidst  much  which  was  whimsical, 
there  was  much  that  was  noble  in 
the  social  practices  of  these  cham- 
pions. It  is  true  that  their  sympa- 
thies did  not  extend  to  the  peasant ; 
but  all  knights  were  brethren,  and, 
in  a  sense,  equals.  In  the  interval 
between  the  ancient  knight  and  the 
modem  gentleman,  society  nearly 
fell  back  into  barbarism. 

The  reign  of  this  king  witnessed 
the  first  revival  of  letters  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  affirmed  the  settlement  of 
our  language.  The  earhest  prose  is 
Wiklif 's  Bible,  the  earliest  verse  is 
Chaucer's  tales.  The  former  is  the 
progenitor  of  that  text,  which  has 
done  more  to  sohdify  the  English 
tongae  than  any  other  mechamsm 
conld.  The  latter  is  spoken  of  as  a 
household  book  in  Milton's  exquisite 
pastoral.  In  Edward's  time  the 
people  were  probably  trilingual, 
speaking  a  rough  !Latin  and  a 
rougher  French,  besides  their  native 
English.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  pleadings  in  court  were  di- 
rected to  be  in  the  EngHsh  tongue. 

Again,  in  Edward's  reign,  muni- 
cipal law  and  political  independence 
were  established  in  the  various 
European  states.  The  majesty  of 
the  Roman  Empire  had  gradually 
faded  away  during  the  inglorious 
reigns  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Charles  IV.  'France,  though  not 
homogeneous,  was  far  more  a  poli- 
tical unity  than  it  was  fifty  years 
before  Edward's  accession.  The 
feudal  system  seemed  to  be  more 
powerftil  than  ever,  but  it  was 
tottering.  The  pope  had  ceased  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  the  judge 
of  kings,  for  he  was '  hiding  at 
Avignon,  the  dependent  or  the  tool 
of  France,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Bome,  he  was  unable  to  recover 
the  empire  which  he  had  lost. 

The  extraordinary  influence  of 
the  popes  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  has  been  as- 
cribed to  superstition  or  folly.  But 
in  effect,  the  pope  preserved  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  at  a 
time  when  schemes  of  universal 
empire  and  aggrandisement  were 
not  mere  phantoms.  He  constituted 
himself  a  judge  of  international  law, 
of  political  rights,  of  the  relations 
between  sovereign  and  lord  and 
people,  occasionally  in  a  grotesque, 
and  always  in  a  peremptory  manner ; 
but  he  was  a  barrier  against  sheer 
anarchy,  and  not  infrequently 
against  oppression.  By  his  efforts 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Swabia 


was  shattered,  and  Italy  enjoyed  a 
brief  independence.  EGs  influence 
protected  the  infancy  of  Henry 
in.,  and  prevented  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century  from  becomii^g 
an  appanage  of  fSrance.  Men,  and 
particularly  princes,  are  not  dis- 
posed to  defer  to  a  tribunal  which 
is  simply  interested  and  unfair. 
We  mav  be  certain  that  the  deci- 
sions or  the  pope  were  respected, 
because  they  were  in  harmony  with 
the  sentiments  which  at  that  time 
constituted  public  opinion  and  public 
conscience. 

The  political  independence  of 
Italy,  which  the  popes  preached  and 
insisted  on,  Hved  and  laboured  for, 
could  not  but  have  its  effects  on  the 
pope's  own  subjects.  Bome  there- 
fore, was  always  on  ill  terms  witii 
its  spiritual  sovereign.  The  fends 
of  the  Boman  families,  the  Colonnas 
and  Orsini,  are  well  known.  The 
Boman  populace  could  be  stirred  to 
energy  by  such  a  man  as  Rienzi. 
It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  the 
pope  iett  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  found  Bome  an  in- 
hospitable residence.  The  prede- 
cessors of  Clement  V.  had  con- 
stantly Uved  away  from  the  im- 
perial city,  and  there  was  at  first 
nothing  strange  in  a  pope  migrating 
to  Fraiice,  especially  to  Avignon, 
which  had  long  been  a  possession 
of  the  see.  Clement  too,  might 
have  dreaded  the  fate  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  who  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  Cardinal  Orsini. 
But  he  had  another  motive.  The 
chief  source  of  the  pope's  revenue 
was  the  fees  paid  by  suitors  in  his 
courts.  Avignon  was  far  more 
accessible  to  the  western  nations 
than  Bome  was,  and  the  business  of 
the  court  was  enormous  and  in- 
cessant. Had  popes  of  the  character 
of  Innocent  III.  continued  to  reside 
at  Bome,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Edward  would  have  ever  enacted 
his  famous  statute  of  provisors. 

During  the   first  three  years  of 
Edward's  reign,  the  government  o£ 
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the  kingdom  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  Mortimer.  His  own  ad- 
ministration commences  with  the 
night  attack  on  the  queen's  favour- 
ite, his  seizure,  trial  and  death. 
The  facts  of  this  and  the  years  which 
followed  on  the  independence  of  the 
king  are  described  exactly  and  with 
painstaking  accuracy  by  Mr.  Long- 
man. We  can  only  in  this  review 
comment  on  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent incidents  in  a  reign  charac- 
terised by  such  glory,  but  which 
ended  as  it  began  in  scandals  and 
disgrace. 

Edward  III.'8  claim  to  the-  crown 
of  France  has  been  treated  by 
modem  genealogists  and  histo- 
rians with  contempt.  Mr.  Hallam 
speaks  of  it  as  an  unjust  pretension. 
Hume  describes  it  as  a  weak  and 
ill-grounded  persuasion.  Mr.  Long- 
man does  not  seem,  in  quoting  the 
claim,  and  discussing  it,  to  have 
had  before  his  mind  the  substance 
of  the  note  which  is  appended  to 
his  second  volume,  and  in  which  the 
question  as  to  the  preferential 
claims  of  proximity  of  blood,  and 
representation,  is  urged  as  appHc- 
able  to  the  English  succession  as 
late  as  the  reign  .  of  James  I. 
But  the  £BU2t  iQ,  the  real  suspicion 
which  rankled  in  every  monarch  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  in  so  &r  as 
their  descent  from  the  Tudors  went, 
in  their  Stuart  successors,  did  not 
consist  so  much  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  principle  of  proximity  or  re- 
presentation, as  in  the  &ct  that 
Henry  VIL  was  notoriously  de- 
scended from  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  in 
the  doubt  which  attached  to  the 
Intimacy  of  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

That  Edward's  claim,  and  the 
war  with  which  he  strove  to  enforce 
it,  settled  the  Salic  law,  whatever 
was  understood  by  this  phrase, 
against  the  claims  of  women  to 
inherit,  either  themselves,  or  in 
their  male  descendants,  cannot  we 
think  be  doubted.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  this  exclusion  was  not 
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affirmed  positively  before  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Yalois  found  that 
the  very  existence  of  their  claim 
depended  on  the  maintenance  of 
this  rule.  It  is  known  that  the  rule 
did  not  apply  to  the  descent  of  fie&, 
and  the  story  of  the  arrangement 
made  between  PhiHp  V.  and 
Eudes,  as  to  the  rights  of  Jane 
(daughter  of  Louis  Hutin,  and 
mother  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  a 
story  which  is  given  at  length  by 
Hallam)  is  proof  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  SaHc  law  was  not  affirmed  as 
late  as  1315.  But  says  the  same 
publicist,  Charles  of  Navarre,  the 
son  of  Jane,  was  nearer  the  crown 
than  Edward.  Not  so  according 
to  the  principle  of  proximity. 
Edward  was  the  son  of  Isabel,  sister 
to  Charles,  Philip,  Louis.  Charles  of 
Navarre  was  grandson  of  Louis.  Ed- 
ward was  his  sister's  son,  and  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  nearer 
of  kin.  ELalf  his  blood  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  three  brothers, 
while  Charles  had  only  a  fourth. 

We  must  not  discuss  this  ques- 
tion according  to  those  principles  of 
legal  succession  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  especially  as  there  al- 
ways have  been  points  on  which  the 
succession  to  a  crown  differs  from 
that  to  a  private  estate.  To  debate 
Edward's  claim  in  the  fourteenth  by 
the  spirit  of  the  common  law  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  an  anachro- 
nism. At  that  time,  the  strongest 
argument  against  Edward's  pre- 
tension was  his  grandfather's 
decision  in  the  Scotch  succession  to 
Margaret  of  Norway,  in  which 
representation  was  preferred  to 
proximity.  But  Edward  might  have 
retorted  that  this  decision  had  been 
reversed  by  events,  though  with 
natural  inconsistency,  he  still  sup- 
ported Balliol.  Still  less  must  we 
affect  to  settle  this  question  by  the 
political  morahty  of  our  own  time. 
A  great  war,  carried  on  for  the 
selfish  ends  of  a  particular  dynasty, 
has  fortunately  become  impossible, 
though     only    lately     ^npossible., 
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Least  of  all  most  we  estiinate 
Edward's  claim  hy  the  event.  Two 
generations  after  the  battle  of  Cr^cj, 
Edward's  great-grandson  revived 
the  claim,  under  even  more  prepos- 
terous conditions,  and  judging  by 
probabilities  would  have  justified 
his  claim  hj  success  had  his  military 
genius  been  fully  communicated  to 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

But  though  when  estimated  by 
the  state  of  public  law  and  political 
moraliiy  in  that  age,  Edward's 
claim  is  capable  of  defence  or  at 
least  apoloey,  it  is  impossible  not 
io  lament  tike  consequences  which 
have  ensued  from  this  dynastic  war. 
It  made  England  and  irance,  when 
they  should  have  been  as  near 
Mends  as  they  were  neighbours, 
hostile  for  five  centuries.  It  has 
estranged  two  nations  who  might 
and  should  have  been  bound  by  a 
thousand  ties  of  reciprocal  benefit. 
Most  of  the  public  debt,  the  burden 
of  which  lies  upon  the  industry  of 
this  coxmtry,  has  been  contracted 
during  the  fierce  rivalry  of  pro- 
tracted wars  between  England  and 
France.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  France,  in  consequence  of  her 
long  struggle  to  maintaia  a  political 
independence,  fell  under  a  gross 
domestic  tyranny,  and  that  the 
successes  of  Edward  and  Henry 
strengthened  the  despotism  which 
in  one  form  or  another  has  for  five 
centuries,  with  only  transient  inter- 
ruptions, overwhelmed  the  French 
people.  Twice  has  an  in&unous 
Isabella  of  France  been  allied  to  the 
English  throne.  Twice  has  this 
alliance  bred  mischief  at  home,  and 
greater  mischief  abroad.  From  the 
days  of  the  third  Edward  to  those 
of  the  chird  George,  for  a  space  of 
460  years,  the  English  monarchs 
made  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  placed  her  lilies  on  the  first 
quarter  of  their  shield. 

It  has  been  stated  that  during 
Edward's  reign,  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  English  nation  was 
progressively  prosperous,  and  that 


the  calamity  which  befell  the  whole 
world  in  the  middleof  the  fourteenth 
century,  though  it  fell  heavily  on 
England,  was  less  disastrous  in  its 
social  consequences  than  it  was  in 
other  countries.  The  statement  of 
these  &cts  gives  the  true  ezpom- 
tion  of  that  remarkable  political 
and  military  reputation  wluoh  this 
country  enjoyed  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries^ 
though  the  estimate  of  the  £acts 
has  rarely  been  made  by  historians. 

The  independence  of  the  feudal 
chieftain,  achieved  so  largely  by  iiie 
French,  and  still  more  folly  by  the 
German  feudatories,  was  never  ex- 
hibited in  England.  There  was  one 
reign,  that  of  Stephen,  in  which  the 
anarchy  of  France  and  the  Empire 
seemed  likely  to  ensue.  But  the 
early  English  monarchs  could  always 
play  o^  as  Thierry  recognised, 
though  with  some  exaggeratioiis, 
the  Sazon  peasants  and  yeomaniy 
against  their  feudatories.  They 
granted  charters  to  the  towns,  in 
which  the  liabiUties  of  the  burghers 
are  put  at  fixed  rents,  and  bestowed 
the  privilege  of  self-government  on 
municipal  bodies  freely.  The  lords 
extended  analogous  privileges  to 
their  free  tenants  and  even  their 
villains  through  the  machinery  of 
the  manor  coiu4s.  By  the  close  of 
Henry  HI.'s  reign,  during  w^hich 
this  domestic  revolution  was  gra- 
dually and  insensibly  effected,  the 
social  condition  of  England  had  no 
exact  parallel  in  the  civilised  world. 
The  power  of  the  Crown  was  for- 
mally limited  by  the  Qreat  Charter, 
which  had  been  over  and  over  con- 
firmed ;  that  of  the  barons  by  a  host 
of  customs,  and  by  the  growth  of 
a  public  opinion. 

It  cannot  be  by  accident  that 
no  records  of  manorial  courts  sur- 
vive of  an  older  date  than  the 
close  of  Henry  m.'s  reign.  The 
ftirther  evidence  of  social  life  in 
England,  as  fiir  as  direct  and  con* 
temporaneous  information  goes, 
commences  at  thci  same  epoch,  and 
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exists  in  abandance  from  that  time. 
The  Beoord  Office  in  Fetter  Lane  is 
crammed  with  doonments  of  the 
fonrteenth  centmy,  and  the  thirty 
years  preceding  the  fonrteenth  cen- 
toiy.  Bnt,  as  regards  the  period 
antecedent  to  this,  there  are  hardly 
as  many  documents  £rom  the  Oon- 
qnest  to  Simon  de  Montfort's  Ox- 
ford Parliament,  as  oonld  be  fonnd 
for  any  single  year  of  the  reigns  of 
the  first  thriBe  Edwards. 

Writers  and  readers  of  English 
histoiy  are  so  much  dazzled  with 
the  brilliant  military  events  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  .that  they 
neglect  to  study  &e  social  facts 
which  accompanied  those  campaigns 
and  victories.  The  saperficial  his- 
tory of  the  fonrteenth  century  is  a 
great  pageant,  a  tournament  on  a 
vast  scab,  the  circumstances  of 
which  have  been  described,  with 
the  keenest  relish,  by  contemporary 
writers,'while  the  progress  of  society, 
for  acquaintance  with  which  patient 
research  can  discover  abundant 
materials,  has  been  almost  entirelv 
neglected.  But  a  history  which 
deals  only  with  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles, diplomacy  and  pedigrees,  is  at 
best  a  romance,  sometimes  lively, 
bnt  frequently  dulL 

There  have  been  many  guesses 
made  at  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fonrteenth  century.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  positive  evidence  on  the 
subject.  Numbers,  unless  they  are 
derived  firom  accurate  registration, 
are  almost  invariably  gross  exagge- 
rations. During  the  period  referred 
to,  it  is  said  that  were  30,000  stu- 
dents at  Oxford.  No  doubt  the  two 
Universities  performed  the  function 
now  i^ilfilled  by  grammar  schools  of 
the  higher  order,  for  the  monks,  it 
appears,  gave  rudimentary  instruc- 
tions. But  the  number  recorded  is 
impossible,  or,  at  least,  highly  im- 
probable. At  the  conclusion  of 
Edward's  reign,  a  subsidy  was 
granted  at  a  certain  rate  on  each 


parish,  the  parishes  being  reckoned 
at  45,000.  They  did  not  amount  to 
a  fifth  of  the  number,  as  could  have 
been  discovered  easily  enough,  had 
the  Parliament  of  the  day  examined 
the  subsidy  rolls  of  Edws^  I.,  many 
of  which  are  preserved  to  our  own 
time.  Similar  guesses  have  been 
made  from  the  recorded  ravages  of  ^ 
the  great  plague.  But  these  latter- 
numbers,  ap^  from  the  generall 
tendency  of  ignorance  to  exaggerate^ 
were  farther  increased  by  fear. 
Similarly,  unless  we  have  contem- 
poraneous information  of  a  substan- 
tial and  trustworthy  character,  we 
must  hesitate  before  we  receive  the* 
statements  which  are  made  as  to  the* 
magnitude  of  armies,  and  of  losses 
in  battle. 

The  population  of  the  island  can 
only  be  guessed  at  constructively,, 
and  from  indirect  evidence.  One 
source  of  information  is  the  taxing 
rolls  referred  to  above.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  approxi- 
mate numbers  in  this  way,  especially 
as  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  by  implica- 
tion, the  density  of  population,  are 
known  by  those  appraisement  of 
each  county  which  still  exist,  one- 
of  which,  dated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Edward's  French  war,  is 
printed  in  the  Bolls  of  Parliament. 

Another  and  more  laborious 
method  of  arriving  at  the  probable 
population  of  England  and  Wales  at 
this  time,  is  that  of  calculating  the 
number  of  the  people  from  the  rate 
of  production  in  agriculture.  It  is 
clear,  from  abundant  evidence,  that 
the  soil  did  not  produce  more  than 
a  seventh  of  the  rood  which  modem 
agriculture  regularly  supplies.  Both 
processes  would  lead  to  the  infe- 
rence that  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  could  not  have  been 
much  in  excess  of  two  millions. 
They  were  not  much  more  than  five 
millions  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though,  by  this 
time,  the  art  of  agriculture  had 
xoade  considerable  progress.  ^^^ 
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tween  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  when  the  most  rapid 
improvements  in  agriculture  were 
effected,  the  population  was  pro- 
bably nearly  ten  millions,  and  it 
appears  that  it  was  not  notably  in- 
creased up  to  1801,  when  the  first 
census  put  it  at  about  the  last-named 
number. 

The  richest  part  of  England  was 
the  eastern  coast,  and  particularly 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  pre- 
eminence of  this  eastern  county  was 
not  transient;  it  endured,  as  we 
know  firom  the  testimony  of  Defoe, 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  wealth 
arose  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  was  easily  worked,  and 
was  productive,  partly  from  its 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.  It  had  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  Hanse  Towns,  then  a  con- 
siderable power  in  north-western 
Europe,  one  of  which,  Bergen,  in 
Norway,  was  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  seat  of  trade  in  the  whole 
districtoccupied  by  those  merchants. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  north- 
western and  central  northern  parts 
of  England  were  the  poorest  regions 
in  the  whole  island,  especially  Lan- 
cashire and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  remained  so  up  to  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  These  facts 
must  be  taken  into  account  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  population  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  staple  articles  of  English 
produce  exported  abroad  at  that 
time,  were  wool  and  hides.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  the  latter  were 
costly,  but  the  price  of  the  former 
was  proportionately  far  higher. 
Eighteen  pounds  of  average  wool 
was  worth  as  much  as  a  quarter  of 
wheat ;  at  present,  the  price  of  the 
best  wool  is  not  half  as  much.  This 
produce  was  as  special  to  England, 
and  as  precious  as  the  cotton  of 
America,  before  the  war,  was  to  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  Edward's 


foreign  campaigns  was,  in  great 
measure,  paid  by  English  wool^ 
packs.  Taxes  ofwool  were  frequently 
levied,  and  the  free  transport  of 
this  material  to  Flanders  was  the 
basis  of  those  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments, which,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, formed  a  part,  and  a  notable 
part,  of  Edward's  foreign  policy. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  this 
pre-eminence  in  the  produce  of  a 
raw  material,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  of  primary  importance 
in  mediaBval  Europe,  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  effective  police  which 
existed  in  England  at  that  time,  and 
which  had  its  ramifications  in  every 
manor  in  the  kingdom. 

The  lords  of  manors  had  a  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  sometimes  of  the 
highest  kind,  sometimes  limited  in 
extent,  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•manor.  Every  person  who  owed 
suit  and  service  to  the  lord 
was  regularly  registered  on  the 
manor  roll,  fines  being  inflicted  for 
neglect  of  registration.  The  har- 
bouring of  strangers  without  notice 
and  permission  was  a  breach  of 
police  regulations,  and  was  also 
visited  with  a  mulct.  But  the  lord, 
or  rather  his  steward,  could  not 
take  the  initiative  in  these  criminal 
proceedings,  or  in  any  other  which 
came  within  the  competence  of  the 
court.  The  offenders  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  homage,  the  modem 
representative  of  tms  practice  re- 
maining to  our  day  in  the  bills 
found  by  a  grand  jury.  Hence  all 
opportunity  of  oppressive  dealing 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  towards  his 
tenants  was  taken  away.  The  find- 
ing too  of  the  offence  was  the  duty 
of  a  further  body  of  men,  who  acted 
originally  as  compurgators,  aver- 
ring the  innocence  or  affirming'  the 
offence  of  the  criminal  from  their 
personal  knowledge.  Nor  was  this 
police  confined  to  taking  cognisance 
of  violent  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
offences  against  property.  The 
supervision  of  the  court  extended 
to  trifling   misdemeanors.      ThnSy 
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the  same  homage  exercised  dis- 
cipline over  ale-houses,  bakers, 
brewers,  millers,  inspected  weights 
and  measures,  pnnished  abusive 
language  and  similar  indecomms, 
and  assisted  the  reooyery  of  debts. 
Most  manors  had  their  dungeons, 
and  not  a  few  their  gaUows.  In 
short,  municipal  government  was 
nniversal,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
manor  court,  were  it  restored  with 
certain  modifications,  in  onr  time, 
might  form  a  very  easy  and  effec- 
tive method  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  certain  that  it  had  a  very 
salutary  effect  five  centuries  ago, 
and  that  to  its  action,  conjointly 
with  that  of  the  oounfy  court,  of 
the  itinerant  justices,  and  of  West- 
minster Hall,  this  country  was  in- 
debted for  that  orderly  and  peace- 
ful'conduct  which  enabled  it  to 
prosper  at  home  and  to  be  powerful 
abroad.  The  council  of  the  king 
and  his  peers  was  reproduced  in 
miniature  throughout  every  manor 
in  the  king's  dominions. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  social 
life  in  England  during  the  four- 
teenth century  is,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed,  essential  to  a 
similar  comprehension  of  its  politi- 
cal condition.  The  idea  of  such  a 
monarchy  as  was  realised  under  the 
Tudor  princes,  and  was  striven  after 
by  the  House  of  Stuart,  a  monarchy 
as  absolute  as  that  which  Filmer 
argued  and  Sacheverel  preached 
for,  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
minds  of  our  rorefathers  five  cen- 
turies ago.  There  were  uprisings 
aginst  the  authority  of  the  king,  as 
happened  in  the  days  of  Henry  HI., 
Edward  H.,  Kichaid  H.  Kings  and 
nobles  were  guilty  of  violent  and 
oppressive  acts,  and  in  all  likeli- 
bood,    the  criminal  law  was    not 

S^werftd  enough  to  check  the  latter, 
ut  the  principles  of  political  li- 
berty, interpreted  roughly  and  un- 
accompanied by  efficient  guarantees, 
were  acknowledged,  and  on  the 
wh(de  carried  out.  The  people  be- 
gan anew  to  vindicate  their  liberties 


nearly  three  centuries  after  some  of 
our  oldest  parliamentary  prece- 
dents, and  after  a  century  and  a 
half  of  despotic  government,  during 
which  those  ancient  liberties  had 
been  well  nigh  forgotten.  It  is  the 
custom  to  speak  of  these  early 
struggles  against  prerogative  as  the 
violent  efforts  of  a  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, anxious  to  free  itself  from  au- 
thority and  the  law,  but  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  £Bbcts  shows  that 
other  and  more  general  forces  were 
at  work  in  the  political  history  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  Longman  has  dealt  some- 
what briefly  with  the  great  physical 
convulsion  through  which  Europe, 
and  in  fact  the  world  generally, 
passed  during  this  century.  Nev^, 
however,  did  any  event  produce 
such  permanent  effects  on  society 
as  the  great  plague  of  1349  did  in 
England,  both  by  what  it  destroyed 
and  by  what  it  produced.  The 
universities,  which  were  exercising 
considerable  and  growing  influence 
in  the  country,  were  thrown  back 
into  comparative  obscurity.  The 
clergy,  both  secular  and  regular, 
xmderwent  a  still  more  serious  de- 
terioration. The  learned  monk, 
who  chronicled  events  in  many  an 
abbey,  almost  disappears  firom  view. 
There  soon  occurred  ample  reason 
for  the  invectives  of  Wiklif  and 
Piers  Plowman.  The  dignified 
dergjr  abandoned  that  elevated 
position  which  they  had  occupied 
as  advocates  of  public  liberty  and 
moderators  between  contending  fac- 
tions, and  becoming  the  servants  of 
power,  were  rewarded  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  employing  the  law  against 
misbelievers  and  schismatics.  How 
strong  was  the  public  feeling  against 
the  clergy  is  seen  by  the  character 
of  that  organisation  which  histo- 
rians have  so  imperfectly  com- 
mented on — the  insurrection  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  his  associates,  an  insur- 
rection which  only  just  failed  of 
being  a  successful  revolution,  and 
which  was  stirred  by  for  deeper 
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feelings  than  that  of  resentment  at 
an  offensive  tax. 

Bnt  the  Grreat  Death,  while  it 
demoralised  the  clergy,  broke  the 
power  of  the  barons.  Labour  be- 
<!ame  so  scarce  that  the  lords  were 
constrained  to  abandon  their  old 
Bystem  of  farming  lands  by  their 
own  bailiffs  and  with  their  own 
capital.  It  has  been  lately  shown 
from  contemporaneous  facts  that 
the  profit  from  hired  labour  was 
whoUy  lost  in  the  increased  cost  of 
wages.  The  legislature  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  reverse  the  course  of 
Nature  by  fixing  rates  of  wages.  It 
lias  been  shown  by  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  the  statutes  of  labourers 
were  inoperative,  even  if  yre  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  perpetual 
complaints  which  are  found  in  the 
Bolls  of  Parliament  on  this  topic, 
■and  the  recurrent  enactment  of 
similar  provisions.  England  passed 
through  a  social  revolution,  the 
details  of  which  can  be  constructed, 
the  leading  parts  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  socialism  of  Wikli^ 
and  the  insurrection  of  Tyler  and 
BaU. 

There  is  nothing  which  illustrates 
the  singular  inductive  capacity  of 
Aidam  Smith  more  clearly  than  his 
ostatement  that  the  English  pea- 
.santry  must  have  occupied  the  con- 
dition of  metayers  before  they 
became  the  yeomanrv  whom  Sir 
John  Fortescue  describes — a  class 
of  cultivators  which  had  no  parallel 
in  Europe  (except,  perhaps,  in 
northern  Spain  and  Scandinavia) 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  facts  as  lately  proved 
are  precisely  those  which  Adam 
Smith  anticipated  and  affirmed,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  physiologist 
constructs  a  skeleton  firom  a  frag- 
ment of  bone.  The  labourers  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  suddenly 
enriched  by  the  scarciiy  of  that 
which  they  had  to  sell,  were,  how- 
ever, too  poor  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  the  estates  which  the 
lord  found  it  unprofitable  to  till 


with  his  own  capitaL  Hence  they 
took  leases  of  farm  and  stock,  and 
in  two  or  three  generations  made 
themselves  the  owners  of  the  land 
which  they  occupied.  It  should  be 
remembei^ed  that  in  the  middle 
ages  the  stock  on  a  well  managed 
fimn  was  thrice  the  value  of  the 
land ;  at  present  it  is,  on  an  average, 
worth  one  third  the  value.  The 
reader  will  recog^nise  in  this  pro- 
portion the  difference  aJluded  to 
above  between  the  productiveness 
of  modem  and  ancient  amcnlture. 

The  rivahy  between  Edward  and 
Philip  was  the  beginning  *of  that 
chronic  hostility  between  England 
and  France,  which  constitutes  the 
longest  page  in  modem  history,  and 
which  lasted  beyond  the  dynastiee 
which  originated  it.  We  have  an 
enduring  monument  of  Isabella's 
inheritance  in  that  mountain  of 
debt,  the  annual  liabilities  of  which 
absorb  a  ihird  of  those  imposts  on 
profit  and  wages,  which  we  know 
under  the  general  name  of  taxation. 
The  jealousies  which  survive  that 
active  rivalry,  and  which  are  in 
direct  succession  from  the  same 
cause,  absorb  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remaining  two  thirds  in  the 
cost  at  which  the  machinery  of 
war,  under  the  shape  of  an  armed 
neutrality,  is  oppressing  the  indns- 
trial  ener^es  of  Europe.  Herodotus 
attempted  to  trace  the  hostOiiy  of 
Greek  and  Asiatic  to  the  abduc- 
tions of  lo,  Europa,  Medea,  and 
Helen.  Europe  has  to  thank  dynastic 
schemes  and  diplomatic  marriages, 
in  which  nations  have  been  trans- 
ferred like  live  stock,  for  most  of  its 
wars,  and  nearly  all  its  barbarisms 
and  jealousies.  From  one  point  of 
view,  then,  the  reign  of  Edward  TTT. 
is  the  beginning  of  modemEuropean 
history,  in  so  far  as  history  is  a 
record  of  wars  and  treaties,  of  a  con- 
tinuous policy,  of  a  series  of  un- 
broken politicaJ  traditions. 

Similarly,  the  great  physical  visi- 
tation which  happened  in  Edward's 
reign  gave  occasion  to  the  com- 
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mencemeait  of  another  rivalry  wliich 
Las  saryiyed ;  rather,  we  might 
ahnost  say,  groim  to  exaggerated 
proportions  up  to  onr  own  time. 
Tlie  legislation  of  1350  was  the 
beginning  of  that  s^ife  between 
capital  and  labonr,  the  arbitration 
of  which  forms  the  ^reat  problem 
of  the  present  d&j.  For  475  years 
the  law  ruled  in  fayonr  of  the 
capitalist.  In  the  first  inst^oe. 
Ads  of  Parliament  fixed  rates  of 
wages,  and  prohibited  both  employer 
and  labourer  firom  varying  them. 
It  inflicted  fines  for  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  former,  sharper  and 
>ift.ra}iAr  penalties  for  the  acts  of 
the  latter.  Year  after  year  these 
statutes  were  reimposed,  on  com- 
plaint from  interested  parties,  that 
the  legislature  was  inoperative  in 
supplying  cheap  labour.  Those 
combmations  of  labourers,  by  which 
the  individual  was  strengthened  in 
resisting  what  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
the  tyranny  of  employers,  and  which 
are  in  the  abstract,  the  joint-stock 
principle  applied  to  labour,  were 
prohibited  imd  punished,  sometimes 
as  conspiracies,  sometimes  even  as 
treason.  In  course  of  time  the 
legislature  conferred  on  the  justices 
cdT  the  peace  the  power  of  fixing 
wages — that  is,  it  permitted  those 
wbo  were  most  interested  in  inflict- 
ing the  wrong  the  legal  right  to  make 
by-laws  for  their  own  profit.  And 
this  course  of  procedure,  in  one 
form  or  another,  continued  for  more 
than  four  centuries  and  a  half.  This 
policy  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
peasant.  But  if  the  artisan  has 
oontrived  to  escape  from  the  bon- 
dage, it  is  to  wage  war  in  his  turn 
against  those  who  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  legislation  which  oppressed 
and  impoverished  his  ancestors  or 
predecessors  in  labour,  to  renew  in 
bis  turn,  and  by  self-imposed  by- 
laws, the  restrictions  and  constraints 
whidi  Parliament  enactedfor  so  long 
a  period  in  the  interest  of  his  em- 
ployer. One  of  the  commonest 
errors  into  which  politicians  &J1  is 


that  of  believing  that  political  bitter- 
ness ceases  on  the  instant  that  its 
original  cause  is  removed.  The 
history  of  trades  unions  is  the  refti- 
tation  of  this  fisJlacy,  and  trades 
unions  are  not  the  only  examples 
which  might  be  quoted. 

The  poHtical  and  social  events  of 
the  fourteenth  century  were  closely 
connected  with  the  great  religious 
movement  which  commenced  at 
that  time.  The  upheaval  which 
spent  itself  among  the  southern  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  flagellation  and 
penance,  developed  in  the  soberer 
nature  of  the  English  people,  the 
speculations  of  Wiklif.  These 
speculations,  sometimes  deep  and 
bold,  sometimes  rash  and  crude,  but 
alw^s  earnest,  powerftdly  affected 
the  EngHsh  mind.  Wiklif  and  his 
followers  inveighed  against  the  great 
clergy,  and  were  thereupon  favoured 
by  the  ambitious  partisans  who 
dealt  with  the  administration  in 
Edward's  later  days,  and  were  re- 
ported to  have  entertained  sinister 
purposes  towards  the  succession  of 
his  grandson.  The  same  reformer 
held  notions  which  were,  in  modem 
phrase,  communistic,  and  encou- 
raged the  peasantry,  perhaps,  unin- 
tentionally, in  their  resistance  to 
the  antiquated  claim  of  bondage 
and  compulsory  labour.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  hke  most  speculative 
thinkers  of  the  socialist  iyp®>  Wik- 
lif did  not  contemplate  the  uprising 
which  occurred  in  Richard's  reign ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  reformer's 
tenets  were  connected  with  these 
disturbances,  and  that  the  responsi- 
biHty  was  to  some  extent  put  on  him. 
The  dignified  clergy  succeeded,  from 
the  unpopulariiy  which  these  opi- 
nions underwent,  in  inducing  a  po- 
pular and  timid  government,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, to  repress  religious  scepticism 
by  tiie  secular  arm,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  unfriendly  to  legitimate 
authoriiy.  Wiklifs  opinions  were 
held  in  honour  by  the  disaffected 
Lollards,  because  they  werebranded 
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inGi  the  taint  of  seditioii  as  well  as 
of  heresy.  It  is  well  known  that 
tiie  mass  of  the  English  people  was 
strongly  leavened  with  the  religious 
and  social  tenets  of  LoUardism  up 
to  the  days  of  the  earlier  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  alliance  of  orthodox 
doctrine  and  political  obedience  was 
successfully  vindicated  by  the  coarse 
and  resolute  will  of  Henry  VDI. 
Henry  may  have  overthrown  the 
domination  of  the  Pope,  but  he 
brought  conscience  under  severer 
bondage. 

It  is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  era  of  Edward  IH.  saw 
the  commencement,  first,  of  parlia- 
mentary precedent ;  second,  of  fo- 
reign diplomacy ;  third,  of  the  sociid 
struggle  between  labour  and  capital; 
four&i,  of  the  resistance  to  autho- 
rity, ecclesiasticai'"^d  political, 
which,  when  effected  slowly  and 
cautiously,  ia  the  parent  of  civil 
and  religious  Uberty,  which  is 
under  t^e  best  circumstances 
hardly  thus  effected,  and  which  has 
been  effected  more  ftilly  in  this 
than  in  any  other  European  nation. 

Mr.  Longman  has  not  attempted 
to  fully  draw  the  character  of  the 
principal  personage  in  this  great 
social  drama.  He  admits  that  the 
earUer  object  of  Edward  in  his  re- 
lations with  Philip  was  the  peaceful 
retention  of  his  French  possessions 
as  fiefs  of  France,  that  he  labo- 
riously negociated  for  this  end,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  undergo  cer- 
tain humiliations,  as  well  as  to  make 
certain  concessions,  if  he  could  se- 
cure his  object  without  war.  He 
allows  that  Philip  was  determined 
by  fair  means  or  foul  to  bring  the 
great  feudatories  of  France  under 
his  own  authority,  and  that  the 
tenure  of  such  a  fief  as  Guienne  by 
such  a  prince  as  Edward  was  in- 
consistent with  the  policy  which 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Capet 
were  bent  on  pursuing.  But  be- 
cause a  united  and  homogeneous 
France  was  a  legitimate  aim  to  any 
French  monarch  who  was  intelli- 


gent enough  to  see  the  advantage 
which  such  a  union  involves,  he  is 
disposed  to  justify  Philip  in  adopt- 
ing means,  whidti,  judged  by  the 
morality  even  of  that  age,  were  dis- 
honest and  pettifogging. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  French 
monarchs  looked  uneasily  on  the 
power  which  a  rich  and  enterprising 
king,  such  as  Edward  was,  bad  hj 
the. occupation  of  the  south-west 
coast  of  their  dominions.  Edwaard's 
tenure  of  G-uienne  was  offensive  to 
the  French  king,  not  because  his 
feudal  rights  prevented  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  French  empire,  but 
because  he  could  by  the  possessiaii 
of  his  transmarine  dominions  occupy 
an  advantageous  position  in  France 
itself  in  the  event  of  anv  quarrd 
between  himself  and  his  local  lord 
paramount.  It  is  a  mere  anachro- 
nism to  credit  Philip  and  his  succes- 
sors with  any  fftr-sighted  maxims  of 
that  policy,  which  only  developed 
itself  a  century  after  Edward's 
time,  and  then  only  under  the  hands 
of  so  astute  a  prince  as  Louis  XL 
and  at  a  time  when  the  example 
of  Italian  crafb  was  copied  by  the 
western  monarchs  of  Europe.  This 
statement  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  King  John  of  France 
granted  Burgundy  to  his  youngs 
son  under  a  tenure  almost  as  inde- 
pendent as  that  by  which  Edward 
held  Aquitaine  after  the  peace  of 
Br^tigni.  The  CJount  of  Flanden 
and  the  Duke  of  Britanny  were  and 
remained  almost  independent  mon- 
archs in  their  several  dominions. 
Philip  thought  he  could  make  Gui- 
enne as  much  his  own  as  anotJier 
Philip  had  made  Normandy  more 
than  a  century  before,  and  in  the 
days  of  Edward's  great^great-grand- 
f  ather,  and  he  intoned  accordingly, 
intrigued  in  Guienne  itself,  in  Scot- 
land, in  Flanders,  and  especially  with 
his  creatures,  the  Avignon  popes. 

It  does  not  appear  difficult  to 
estimate  Edward's  character.  He 
had  all  the  gifts,  all  the  faults,  all 
the  weaknesses  6tA  great  soldier. 
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-who  was  hardly  a  general,  much 
less  a  statesman.  Ais  a  politioian 
he  was  immeasnrablj  inferior  to  his 
gprandfather ;  as  a  general,  to  his  son. 
Had  he  becoi  a  politioian  of  even 
moderate  cajMKniy,  he  wonld  have 
firmly  conciliated  Flanders  by  a 
judicious  commercial  policy,  Gni- 
enne  by  the  benefits  of  a  settled 
government,  Scotland  by  a  generous 
treatment  of  David.  But,  except 
in  ti^ie  case  of  Arteveldt,  his  tools 
were  always  bad,  and  he  made  ill 
work  with  them. 

As  a  soldier,  he  was  the  favoured 
child  of  fortune.  He  and  his  son 
won  their  battles,  that  of  Najara 
hardly  excepted,  by  sheer  dash,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  every  risk.  His 
success  at  Slays  and  Gr6cy,  and 
that  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Mau- 
pertius,  were  victories  gained  by  a 
hair-breadth  escape  from,  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  most  despe- 
rate temeri^.  He  and  his  son  courted 
danger,  and  the  danger  became  a 
conquest,  by  the  overweening  folly 
of  their  enemies.  His  soldiers  were 
skilful  at  their  weapons,  confident 
in  their  skill,  and  steady  in  their 
discipline ;  but  they  always  fought 
against  prodigious  odds.  He,  the 
prince,  and  many  of  his  captains 
were  true  knights  errant,  whose 
exploits  were  only  less  marvellous 
than  those  of  the  Paladins. 

That  he  was  hasty  and  quick  to 
anger  was  to  be  expected,  as  it  was 
from  eveiy  prince  of  the  house  of 
Anjoxu  His  great-grandfather,  the 
most  pacific  and  placable  of  his  race, 
was  Imble  to  violent  bursts  of  pas- 
sion. But  Edward  was  neither  ma- 
lignant nor  reven^ftil.  He  flew  into 
a  rage  with  Archbishop  Stratford, 
and  was  speedily  appeased.  Mr. 
Longman  speaks  of  his  catlike 
ferocity  towards  the  burghers  of 
Calais.  But  the  historian  seems  to 
forget  that  Calais  was  and  had  been 
a  nest  of  pirates,  and  very  cool- 
blooded  people  are  veiy  catlike  to- 
wards pirates.  Besides,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  burghers  were 


not  hanged,  and  that  there  is  some 
doubt,  on  Mr.  Longman's  own 
showing,  whether  they  ever  ran  the 
risk  at  all.  Burgher's  blood  in 
Edward's  days,  and  for  many  days 
after  Edward's,  was  not  valued  at 
a  high  price,  and  the  record  of  the 
surrender  of  Calais  has,  it  is  pro- 
bable, been  narrated  in  detail,  per- 
haps amplified  by  Froissart,  in  order 
to  show  how  much  more  generous 
Edward  was  than  the  princes  of  the  * 
age,  towards  those  who  had  given 
him  the  deepest  cause  of  ofience. 
What  does  the  reader  think  Philip 
would  have  done,  if  any  of  his  cap- 
tains had,  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
captured  any  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
afber  a  long  siege  ?  Does  he  believe 
that  he  would  have  honoured  any 
one  of  the  burgesses  in  those  towns, 
and  given  him  a  pension  P 

Edward  was  one  of  the  few  An- 
jevin  princes  whose  reign  was  not 
stained  by  family  feuds,  who  did 
not  use  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
against  his  own  relations.  It  ap- 
pears also,  that  in  no  reign  was 
there  less  occasion  for  putting  into 
force  that  terrible  law  of  treason 
which  the  legislature  defined  at  that 
time.  His  most  trusted  captain 
was  the  prince  of  that  younger 
house,  the  head  of  which  perished 
on  the  scaffold  in  the  days  of  his 
father,  as  another  prince  of  the 
royal  house  was  murdered  by 
Bichard  afterwards. 

There  seem  to  have  been  family 
differences  in  the  later  years  of  his 
reign  between  the  Black  Prince  and 
John  of  Ghiunt.  But  the  meaning 
of  these  obscure  events  has  probably 
been  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly 
misapprehended.  B^d  they  been 
of  the  character  which  they  are 
ordinarily  assumed  to  have  been, 
the  prospects  of  the  prince's  son 
must  have  been  worse  after  his 
father's  death,  and  during  his  grand- 
father's dotage.  But  he  succeeded 
quietly  to  a  minor's  throne,  and 
would  have  kept  it,  had  he  not 
been  more  thoroughly  incompetent. 
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ihan  his  great-grand&ther  was,  and 
far  more  tyrannical. 

No  one  charges  Edward  with  bad 
£edth  in  his  relations  with  those  to- 
wards whom  the  morality  of  princes 
in  those  days  called  him  to  keep 
faith.  He  claimed  the  crown  of 
France,  for  reasons  absnrd  to  onr 
notions  of  inheritance,  but  intelli- 
gible, and  with  some  authorities, 
tenable  at  the  time.  He  entered 
*  into  an  arrangement  with  the  King 
of  France,  under  the  peace  of  Bre- 
tigni,  when  he  might,  had  he  not 
been  imbued  with  something  better 
than  a  mere  soldier's  temper,  have 
made  himself  master  of  ^e  king- 
dom. He  intended  to  make  Aqui- 
taine  an  independent  monarchy,  and 
but  for  the  unfortunate  march  of 
the  Black  Prince  into  Spain,  would 
have  done  so.  But  he  dropped 
faithfully,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
ditions contained  in  that  peace,  the 
title  for  which  he  had  waged  his 
wars ;  nor  did  he  resume  it,  till  the 
treaty  itself  was  perfidiously  broken 
by  Charles,  sumamed  the  "Wise. 
Had  he  been  an  astute  politician, 
as  well  as  a  gallant  knight,  he 
might  have  made  the  loss  of  Aqui- 
taine  impossible.  It  was  lost  at  a 
crisis,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Black 
Prince  soon  regretted  the  fickleness 
which  made  them  resent  the  prince's 
tax,  after  they  had  exchanged  their 
lord  for  Charles,  in  whom  they 
hoped  for  a  deliverer,  and  found  a 
task-master. 

Edward  was  a  warrior,  and  there- 
fore extravagant.  Like  every  Eng- 
lish kin^,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Eicvolution,  he  resented  the  control 
of  Parliament,  forgot  his  promises, 
ignored  his  concessions,  broke  his 
word,  and  no  doubt  found  casuists, 
as  the  Stuart  princes  did,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  pledges  en- 
acted of  him  were  forceM  and 
therefore  not  binding.  This  kind 
of  monarchical  perfidy  is  too  common 
a  phenomenon  to  deserve  or  even 
to  excite  much  wonder.  The  names 
of  monarchs  who  have  kept  faith 


with  their  subjects  could  be  easfly 
counted ;  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  perfidious  when  chanoe 
fiskvoured  them,  and  when  they  could 
erasp  the  power  which  has  slipped 
m)m  them,  are  almost  innBmerable. 
For  one  St.  Louis  there  are  fifly 
Charleses. 

Nor  need  we,  for  similar  reaaons, 
look  too  severely  on  the  king's 
gallantries.  They  were  neither 
numerous  nor  notorious.  The  stoiy 
of  Lady  Salisbury  is  probably  idle 
gossip ;  that  of  Alice  Perrers  nofc 
much  more  than  gossip.  But  the 
age  was  one  of  gsdlan^y,  probably 
outspoken,  but  apparently,  as  a  mle, 
pure,  in  spite  of  its  extravagant 
language  and  profuse  rodomontade. 
As  far  as  we  know  about  it,  Ed- 
ward's character  for  conjugal  fide- 
lity, as  Mr.  Longman  puts  it,  would 
compare  favourably  with  that  oi 
most  English  kings.  Contrast  for 
a  minute  the  reputation  of  Edward 
m.  with  that  of  Edward  IV.,  or 
Greorge  H.,  to  take  names  at  random, 
and  those  far  from  the  most  tainted. 
Even  the  character  of  "the  martyr 
king  is  not  free  from  suspicion.  In 
general  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just 
to  interpret  the  morality  of  one  age 
by  the  usages  of  another. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit 
that  Mr.  Longman,  without  intend- 
ing anything  invidious,  has  properly 
pomted  out  that  there  are  blenuahes 
m  that  prince's  life,  who  is  hj 
faj:  the  most  popular  of  "Rngliah 
monarchs,not  even  excepting  Heniy 
Y.,  whose  brilliant  career  was  as 
fruitless  as  it  was  brief.  But  the 
faults  of  Edward  HE.  belong  to  the 
type,  not  to  the  individual.  His 
life  is  like  that  of  one  among  Homer's 
heroes — that  of  a  prince  as  pure- 
hearted  and  generous  as  Hector,  as 
brave  and  impetuous  as  Achilles. 
It  was  for  lack  of  more  useful  and 
less  shining  qualities  that  his  for- 
tunes in  ihe  end,  notwithstanding 
his  gigantic  efforts,  succumbed  to 
those  of  a  French  Ulysses,  who 
carried  off  his  arms  even  from  his 
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son.  We  have  lived  beyond  the 
Homeric  age,  the  closest  parallel  to 
v^hich  may  be  found  in  the  Maori 
le^nds,  which  Sir  Gteorge  Grey 
published  a  few  years  ago. 

Was  it  nngenerons,  as  Mr.  Long- 
maji  seems  to  think,  that  when  Ed- 
ward canght  Balliol  poaching  he 
reckoned  np,  with  an  accuracy  typi- 
cal of  our  own  automnal  records  of 
battae  shooting,  the  contents  of  the 
£^en  monarch's  bag,  and  gave  him 
a  quittance  P  Was  it  not  really 
pleasantly,  and  can  the  historian 
f.ln'Tilr  that  Edward  ever  seriously 
ihonght  of  pnttmg  the  game  laws 
of  his  epoch  in  operation  against  his 
Toyal  pensioner  r 

Contrast  Edward's  character 
with  that  of  any  among  his  rivals, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  Paladin.  He  is  a 
paragon  beside  the  rash  and  treache- 
rous PhiHp.  Our  king  is  all  the 
better  for  the  foil,  for  his  enemy 
was  as  deficient  in  the  virtues  of 
that  age  as  he  was  precocious  in 
the  vices  of  another.  He  might,  if 
he  actually  comprehended  it,  have 
proposed  a  good  end,  though  this  is 
more  than  doubts.  But  the  means 
he  used,  to  judge  even  by  the 
inorality  of  the  age,  were  inde- 
fensible ;  and  judged  by  the  same 
inorality,  were  condemned  by  the 
verdict  of  Providence  on  that  field 
of  battle  in  which  he  wantonly 
risked  and  disgracefiilly  lost  a 
certain  victory.  Surely  Edward's 
siege  and  capture  of  Calais  was  not 
marked  with  the  same  unknightly 
conduct  as  Philip's  gasconade  of 
defending  it. 

John  of  France  shines  by  a  re- 
fibcted  light.  He  does  seem  to  have 
canght  some  of  the  chivalrous  spirit 
which  was  shown  by  his  rivals  and 
victors.  To  the  ordinary  English 
reader  he  is  known  most  by  the 
greatness  of  his  misfortune,  which 
was  his  own  feult;  by  the  courtesies 
of  the  Black  Prince,  in  which  even 
the  rough  manners  of  the  time  saw 
an  ost^tatious  humilily;   and  by 


his  good  faith  in  returning  to 
the  Savoy,  when  the  negociations 
for  ransom  and  peace  broke  down. 
But  he  would  have  been  branded 
over  the  whole  world  as  perjured 
and  faithless  had  he  broken  his 
plight. 

But  notwithstanding  these  quali- 
ties of  John,  the  vices  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  so  gross  that 
Edward  becomes  a  consummate 
statesman  by  contrast.  He  sufiered 
his  subjects  to  be  harried  by  extor- 
tioners, till  they  broke  out  into  the 
terrible  uprising  of  the  Jacquerie. 
He  issued  base  money  shamelessly. 
He  was  the  prince  of  forgers  and 
smashers.  His  folly  was  as  gross 
as  his  dishonesty.  He  threatened 
his  moneyers  with  the  penalties  of 
treason  if  they  betrayed  his  frauds 
to  the  merchants,  that  is  to  men 
in  whose  minds  the  continuous 
peculations  of  the  mint  had  bred 
preternatural  acuteness.  He  altered 
the  standard  incessantly,  and  the 
currency  disappeared.  We  who 
are  familiar  with  good  faith,  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  misery 
which  these  nefarious,  these  suicidal 
projects  engendered.  Never  per- 
haps was  there  greater  wretchedness 
in  France  than  during  the  reign  of 
John,  whom  the  romancers  styled 
the  Good.  Edward  was  a  knight 
errant,  with  a  strong  dash  of  the 
brigand ;  John  was  a  brigand,  with 
a  slight  tincture  of  knight-errantry. 
Nor  do  we  in  such  an  estimate 
judge  the  King  of  France  by  an 
exaggerated  standard.  His  own 
contemporaries,  notably  the  pope, 
his  creature,  were  scandalised  at 
his  proceedings,  and  predicted  all 
sorts  of  mischief  from  ms  practices. 

Mr.  Longman  has  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  history,  the  occurrences 
of  which  are  narrated  with  praise- 
worthy diligence  and  fulness.  He 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  collecting 
his  materials  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  and  thereby  of  supply- 
ing his  readers  with  premises  from 
which  they  may  occasionally  draw » 
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conclusions  different  from  his  own. 
His  narrative  is  continnoas  and 
clear,  contains  a  series  of  admirable 
illnstrations,  and  is  enricbed  with  a 
fnll  and  complete  index.  There  are 
occasions,  to  be  sure,  where  his 
accuracy  deserts  the  author.  Thus, 
when  in  vol.  i.  p.  224,  he  wonders 
that '  Edward  did  not  at  once  march 
on  Paris,  and  demand  coronation 
as  King  of  France,  because  that 
kingdom  lay  at  his  feet,  and  her 
sovereign  and  his  son  were  prisoners 
in  his  hand,'  eveiybodv  can  '  see 
that  he  is  confrising  the  less  impor- 
tant victory  in  northern  with  the 
&r  more  significant  success  in 
central  France.  Nor  again,  vol.  i. 
p.  342,  is  it  possible  that  Sir  John 
Davis  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  Kentish  custom  of  gavelkind, 
to  which  the  Irish  land  system  bore 
some  slight  external  resemblance, 
and  from  which  it  was  therefore 
named. 

Mr.  Longman  has  continued  in 
these  volumes  on  Edward  III.'s 
reign  the  conversational  style  which 
he  adopted  in  his  lectures  on  an 
earlier  period  of  English  history. 
Such  a  style  of  narrative  enables 
the  author  to  quote  his  sources  of 
information  in  the  words  or  in  the 
exact  equivalents  of  his  original, 
gives  a  simplicity  to  the  story,  and 
aids  the  reader  in  collecting  his 
own     inferences    from    the    facts 


honestly  put  before  him.  In  an 
age  like  ours,  when  we  hear  bo 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  when  the  &cts  of  bygone  times 
are  commented  on  with  such  dog- 
matic criticism,  there  is  somethiiig 
refreshing  in  unaffected  simplioiij. 
The  events  of  Edward's  reign 
will  always  interest  English  readen. 
It  was  on  the  battlefields  of  Edward 
and  his  chivalrous  son  that  ^ 
characteristic  and  dogged  courage 
of  the  English  race  was  first  shown. 
As  a  regiment  inscribes  the  nama 
of  those  battles  'in  which  it  has 
been  engaged  on  its  standards,  be- 
cause it  thus  attempts  to  perpetuate 
the  hardihood  which  has  "won  vic- 
tory and  will  win  victoiy  again,  so 
the  nation  has  always  strengthened 
itself  vrith  the  names  of  Cr^cj, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  In  our 
time,  fortunately,  dynastic  wars 
have  altogether  ceased.  But  muni- 
cipal or  international  jealoxisies  are 
still  exhibited  under  the  form  of  an 
armed  and  expectant  peace.  It  is 
true  that  every  nation  asserts  ihat 
it  simply  is  on  the  defensive,  that  it 
will  neither  allow  or  commit  ag- 
gression. Nevertheless,  it  is  clear, 
that  if  Europe  rests  in  this  mind,  it 
vrill  soon  discover  the  means  b^ 
which  the  machinery  ot  an  armed 
peace  will  be  made  less  costly  aiui 
oppressive. 
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r  considering  a  question  con- 
nected with  musical  art,  one 
great  dif&colty  presents  itself  at  the 
veiy  outset ;  the  utter  impossibility 
of  bringing  forward  diagrams  and 
examples.  The  critical  writer  on 
painting  can  always,  by  reduced 
engrayings  or  elementaiy  outlines, 
ms^e  his  meaning  clear  to  any 
reader  who  is  disposed  to  peruse 
his  pages  caretiilly,  and  still  more 
is  a  similar  resource  open  to  the 
essayist  on  Hterature.  But  music 
is  a  thing  totally  intangible  in  this 
respect,  depending,  as  it  does,  on  a 
twofold  action  for  its  presentment 
to  an  audience.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  subtle  combinations  of  instru- 
ments and  harmonies  are  framed 
by  the  composer,  if  there  are  no 
minds  competent  to  understand, 
or  hands  skilled  to  perform  them. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  enormous  ex- 
pense incurred  by  each  separate 
performance,  places  the  finest  music 
utterly  beyond  the  range  of  ade- 
quate criticism ;  for  as  long  as  many 
beantiful  incidental  effects  of  scoring 
depend  on  their  due  subordination 
to  other  instruments,  so  long  will  it 
be  impossible  for  the  most  skilful 
connoisseur  to  judge  of  their  merits 
except  by  so  hearing  them.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  such  an  enthusiast 
studying  the  score  of  some  great 
work  previous  to  its  performance, 
marking  out  doubtful  passages,  and 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
solution  of  his  difiicultie4i.  The 
evening  arrives,  and  the  orchestra 
is  aU  that  his  heart  could  desire. 
Bar  after  bar  goes  on  without  a 
false  note  or  accentuation,  and  now 
his  favourite  passage,  his  great  c^nix, 
is  only  at  the  foot  of  the  next  page. 
Like  colunms  preparing  to  storm  a 
citadel,  the  several  melodies  begin 
to  concentrate  their  force,  and  to 
converge  towards  the  desired  point ; 
his  attention  is  strained  to  the  ut- 
^  most — breathing  itself  is  suspended 


— ^for  now  shall  his  doubts  be  set 
at  rest  for  ever !  But,  alas !  why, 
at  such  a  moment,  did  his  next 
neighbour  let  fall  her  fan,  her  scent- 
bottle,  her  something  of  those 
mysterious  appurtenances  which 
are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  musical  evening  P  A  moment's 
distraction,  and  the  long- waited  for 
passage  is  gone,  not  to  be  heard 
again,  it  may  be,  for  six  months. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  the  musical  critic ; 
nor  are  they  to  be  Hghtly  estimated. 
All  noble  art  depends  for  its  due 
appreciation  and  influence  upon  fre- 
quent and  continued  study.  The 
cartoons  of  Bafiaelle  are,  at  the 
first  glance,  a  stumbling-block  ;  the 
spirit  of  Turner  reveals  not  itself 
to  superficial  eyes ;  and  not  until 
Othello'  has  been  read  again  and 
again  can  the  wonderful  delineation 
of  conmionplace  morality  in  the 
person  of  Emilia  be  thoroughly 
understood.  Deprived,  therefore, 
of  the  renewed  study,  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  other  arts,  the  lover 
of  music  must  either  form  his 
opinion  on  some  fanciful  basis,  and 
worship  he  knows  not  what ;  or  he 
must,  to  make  use  of  an  algebraical 
term,  accept  certain  signs  to  express 
an  unknown  quantity,  by  the  due 
employment  of  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  balance  his  judgment. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  at  an  end 
even  here.  It  is  only  to  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a 
certain  amount  of  standard  music 
well  performed,  that  these  signs 
will  be  intelligible.  And  at  mis 
stage  we  become  aware  of  two  re- 
markable characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish music  from  its  sister  arts. 
The  first  is  the  total  want  of  such 
writings  as  might  lead  to  a  just 
estimate  of  good  music  among  the 
masses.  Numberless  treatises  have 
been  given  to  the  world  on  counter- 
point and  other  technical  bwmch^ 
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of  the  art;  many  volumes  liave 
been  published  of  the  lives  of  mu- 
sicians, or  on  the  state  of  musical 
opinion  in  one  country  or  another ; 
but  nothing  as  yet  in  ^hioh  music,  ' 
as  an  art  possessing  responsibility, 
has  been  treated  on  its  own  merits, 
apart  from  schools  and  composers. 

The  second  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic is  one  which  would  veiy 
naturally  arise  from  the  first,  even 
if  it  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  origin.  We  refer  to  the  ex- 
traordinary assumption  of  the  office 
of  musical  critic  by  utterly  un- 
educated and  incompetent  persons. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard 
allowed  to  exist,  but  every  man  who 

*  likes  '  a  particular  composition  or 
composer  is  entitled  to  be  much 
affronted  if  he  receives  a  hint  that 
his  liking  does  not  infer  excellence. 
With  such  persons  the  most  patient 
reasoner  must  at  last  be  awed  into 
silence ;  nor  does  it  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  sound  opinion,  that 
utter  mental  incapacity  is  not  un- 
fi^quently  found  coupled  with  a 
certain  dexterity  in  the  fingers, 
which  enables  any  school  girl  who 
has  been  dxdy   put    through    her 

*  splashings,'  to  ride  down  real  feel- 
ing by  sheer  weight  of  metal. 

Much  as  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  lamented,  and  small  as  is  our  de- 
sire to  give  it  countenance,  it  is  yet 
impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an 
essay,  to  estabh'sh  any  new  basis  of 
opinion  which  may  entirely  supplant 
it.  It  must  therefore  be  understood 
that  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  the  ensuing  pages  are  calculated 
for  those  persons  who  possess  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  best  music, 
but  yet  have  not  given  sufficient 
time  to  the  art  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  technical  terms 
and  divisions.  And  while  we  have 
not  the  least  wish  to  cast  an  impu- 
tation on  those  who  have  made  it 
their  professional  study,  yet  we 
cannot  help  remarking  that  fami- 
liarity with  art  too  often  seems  to 
breed  a  contempt  for  those  who 
are  less  perfectly  instructed,  credit 


being  assumed  by  its  professors  for 
knowledge  which  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous in  them  not  to  possess. 
Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more 
prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  good 
taste ;  for  while  this  feeling  exists 
(and  we  know  frt)m  personal  expe- 
rience that  its  existence  is  by  no 
means  imaginaiy),  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  young  disciple  to  look 
for  sympathy  or  instruction  without 
a  dread  of  being  met  with  something 
very  much  resembling  a  sneer.  True 
genius  has  no  dealings  with  arro- 
gance, and  it  may  be  that  some  are 
hindered  by  the  mistake  made  in 
this  respect  from  the  pursuit  of  an 
art  whose  SBsthetic  vahie  they  are 
more  competent  than  many  of  its 
professed  expounders  to  appreciate. 

Having  thus  far  exemplified  the 
difficulties  which  surround  our  pre- 
sent subject,  we  will  now  endeavour 
to  find  some  common  basis  for  test- 
ing the  merits  of  compositions ;  some 
common  denominator,  as  it  were, 
by  which  all  may  be .  compared. 
And  in  so  doing,  we  would  first  ask, 
What  is  the  end  of  all  art  ? 

To  thifif  we  reply  by  first  em- 
phatically denying  what  may  be 
caUed  the  absolutitm  of  art ;  the  idea, 
too  common  at  all  times,  that  art 
possesses  an  excellence  in  itself^ 
rendering  it  independent  of  the 
passion  which  it  illustrates.  And 
we  think  this  the  more  necessary, 
because  the  great  revival  of  cla^c 
sculpture  within  the  last  sixty 
years  has  insensibly  extended  its 
influence  to  all  other  branches  of 
art ;  or  shall  we  not  rather  say,  that 
the  same  spirit  has  been  at  work  in 
all  ?  The  history  of  this  revival, 
and  its  connection  with  the  whole 
movement  of  society,  is  one  which 
would  occupy  volumes;  here  we 
can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  ns  to 
have  been  a  reaction  fit)m  the  rigid 
mode  of  thinhmg  which  marked  the 
last  century.  The  hollow  tradition, 
the  stagnant  morality  of  that  period 
could  not  but  end  in  the  tempest  of 
which  Voltaire  was  the  omen  and 
Waterloo  the    climax.     But    fronoi 
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this  conviilsion  the  mind  emerged 
with  new  powers,  with  liberty  to 
exejTcise  its  own  will,  and  to  move 
forward  in  a  progression  of  know- 
ledge which  at  the  present  day  may 
be  only  begnn.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  b^nty,  which  before  had 
served  only  as  a  peg  npon  which  to 
hang  either  the  gloomy  platitudes 
of  uie  moralist,  or  the  lioentions 
rhymes  of  the  voluptaary,  became 
a  thing  to  be  again  worshipped  as 
it  had  been  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  conntrymen  of  Phidias  ?  The 
chaaige  was  a  beneficial  one  in 
many  respects,  but  one  inyolving  a 
very  serious  anachronism,  which,  if 
thought  to  exist  in  other  realms 
than  those  of  art,  its  artistic  sup- 
porters are  the  first  to  cry  out 
upon. 

It  is  difiBicult  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend this  position  without  be- 
coming concerned  in  a  mxdtipliciiy 
of  questions  which  lead  almost  too 
far  away  from  our  stated  subject. 
But  we  would  ask  the  advocates  of 
this  renaissance,  whether  they  are 
content  to  make  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  thought  of  from  twenty  to 
thiriy  centuries,  and  indeed  to  place 
themselves  in  a  lower  moral  posi- 
tion than  those .  whose  art  they 
imitate?  It  is  their  habit  to  de- 
claim against  the  '  great  moral 
heresy'  in  art,  forgetting  that  to 
the  Ghi'eek  his  art  was  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  highest  morality; 
and  we  make  bold  to  say  that,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  had  it  not  been 
the  enression  of  his  noblest  aims, 
it  could  not  have  preserved  exist- 
ence. The  very  pollutions  of  his 
worship  were  but  the  gradual  de- 
gradation of  ideas  originally  pure 
and  elevated ;  he  felt  bound  to  give 
his  best  to  his  religion — ^to  that 
Tvhich  gave  him  an  unseen  impulse 
towards  his  best  morality ;  and  he 
gave  it  in  those  exquisite  revela- 
tions of  beauty  which  have  been 
the  marvel  of  fdl  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  us 
how  the   advocates   of  absolutism 


have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  re- 
ligion has  been  invariably  the 
mother  of  art.  K  any  race  could 
be  found  utterly  wanting  in  the 
conception  of  a  spiritual  existence, 
and  yet  possessing  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautifril,  we  should 
doubt  our  position ;  but  the  reverse 
is  so  truly  the  case,  as  many  of  the 
African  tribes  bear  witness,  that 
we  cannot  understand  how  the  re- 
lationship has  been  lost  sight  of 
Both  nursed  in  .the  same  cradle, 
both  coming  forth  into  the  world 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  those 
mysterious  pyramids  which  seem 
like  the  chaotic  beginning  of  all 
thought,  they  found  their  respec- 
tive homes  amid  the  marble  hills  of 
Greece  and  the  rugged  sierras  of 
Palestine ;  and  from  this  point  com- 
menced the  war  between  mate- 
rialism and  spirituahsm,  which  is 
even  now  as  undecided  as  ever. 
Each  left  for  long  to  itself  acquired 
a  peculiar  consistency ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  difficxdt  to  see  how  neces- 
sary it  was  for  the  Hebrew  religion, 
as  champion  of  the  spiritualism 
which  was  to  overspread  the  world, 
to  be  kept  by  any  means  free  from 
mateirialising  influence.  Its  history 
is  well  known:  how,  opening  out 
into  the  maturer  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  challenged  and  utterly 
overcame  the  hombly  corrupt  ma- 
terialism into  which  the  old  creeds 
of  Greece  had  degenerated ;  how  it 
rose  from  simplicity  to  grandeur, 
and  founded  for  itself  a  style  of  art 
which  expresses,  not  the  anarchy 
of  pantheism,  but  the  continual  as- 
piration of  all  life  and  all  labour, 
towards  an  unseen  and  unchanging 
Gk>dhead. 

Knowing  and  feeling  the  pro- 
gress towards  a  higher  worship 
made  by  Christianity,  it  is  but  na- 
tural that  we  look  with  surprise,  or 
something  more,  on  any  man  who 
would  again  restrict  us  to  the  old 
forms  of  Judaism.  And  yet  such 
would  not  be  a  greater  anachronism 
than  is  daily  committed  by  those^ 
who  uphold  the  worship  of  sen- 
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snons  beauty,  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  so  npheld  by  the  Greeks.  To 
the  cultivated  Greek,  at  least  at  the 
time  when  his  national  art  most 
flourished,  the  perfection  of  beauty 
was  the  utmost  end  of  his  desires. 
The  rising  of  Aphrodite  from  the 
sea  was  to  him  no  mere  fable  ;  he 
had  himself  beheld  her  when  the 
morning  star  rose  clear  above  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Ionian  ;  the 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 

was  no  fanciful  impersonation,  for 
the  fear  of  her  stem  frown  was  his 
incentive  to  chastity,  and  the  appa- 
rition of  Salamis  appealed  to  lum 
with  no  less  certainty  of  truth,  than 
did  the  story  of  Pharaoh's  destruc- 
tion to  a  devout  Israelite. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are 
no  despisers  of  external  beauty ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  appreciate  it  highly. 
But,  believing  that  the  exalting 
efiect  of  Christianity  should  be  ex- 
tended to  both  the  material  and 
spiritual  interests  of  man,  we  can- 
not but  regret  a  return  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements  of  thought 
which  once  filled  the  whole  extent 
of  his  then  limited  horizon.  The 
outward  form  is,  to  some  extent, 
retained,  but  the  reality  which  lived 
under  it  is  removed  from  us  by 
thousands  of  years.  And  this  loss  of 
reality  is  a  loss  which  cannot  be  too 
seriously  considered,  for  it  touches 
the  very  existence  of  great  art.  We 
may  ss^ely  say  that  nothing  en- 
during has  been  painted,  written, 
or  composed,  which  was  not  closely 
interwoven  with  the  life  of  the  artist, 
himself ;  not  merely  with  his  outer 
history,  but  with  all  he  felt  and 
hoped  concerning  that  hidden  life 
which  he  knew  to  be  immortal.  In 
this  way  it  is  that  art  becomes 
really  historic,  because,  however 
strange  the  expressed  ideas  may 
appear  to  a  succeeding  generation, 
they  are  sure  to  be  the  ideas  of  a 
powerftd  section  of  contemporary 
thinkers.  But  that  art  which  only 
lives  in  the  fancy  of  the  artist, 
possessing  no  affinity  with  the  most 


important  interests  of  his  time, 
though  it  may  vrell  serve  for  a 
while  to  distract  the  attention  of 
many  from  questions  with  whidi 
they  are  too  indolent  to  grapple,  is 
as  certain  to  be  forgotten  as  the 
other  is  to  be  remembered. 

We  assert,  then,  that  art  is  not 
possessed  in  itself  of  any  excell^ace, 
but  only  acquires  it  in  so  much  as 
it  is  made  the  means  of  expressing 
elevated  ideas,  and  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that,  according 
to  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  mind,  the  same  out- 
ward form  may  be  worthy  or  un- 
worthy. We  return  now  to  oht 
original  question — What  is  the  end 
of  art ;  or,  rather,  what  ought  its 
character  to  be  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  highest  interests  of 
the  present  time  ?  We  believe  the 
old  Greek  exaltation  of  sensuous 
beauty  to  be  utterly  out  of  harmonj 
with  these ;  but  have  we  anything 
to  put  in  its  place  P  And  setting  it 
aside,  have  we  as  much  scope  for 
noble  exercise  of  the  imagination  ? 

We  reply,  infinitely  more;  as 
much  more  as  the  amoimt  by  which 
eternity  exceeds  any  given  number 
of  years.  The  moral  constitution, 
which  to  the  Greek  was  but  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance,  becomes  to 
us  the  mainspring  of  our  living 
dramas,  the  outward  form  being 
now  accidental  Very  little  reflection 
will  serve  to  show  how  much  we 
are  the  gainers  by  this  substitution, 
only  let  it  be  remembered  that  ab- 
solute consistency  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  on  either  side ;  matter  and  spirit 
are  now,  as  they  were  thousands  of 
yoars  ago,  the  joint  masters  of  all 
action,  though  in  the  continued 
progress  of  intellect  the  balance 
has  been  shifted  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

Considering  art,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  as  a  means  of  reflect- 
ing to  the  mind  its  most  elevated 
feehngs,  we  recognifle  three  virtues 
which  should  be  the  property  of  a 
great  artist.  Beneath  the  sceptre 
of  the  Renaissance  he  was  e2q>08eci 
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ho  the  temptations  of  giving  the 
reins  to  his  imagination,  without 
considering  whether  his  art  clashed 
with  more  universal  interests;  of 
ignoring  the  spiritual  meaning  be- 
neath its  outward  expression ;  and 
of  regarding  himself  rather  as  an 
improver  of  nature  than  an  imitator. 
The  opposites  of  these  three  errors 
will,  we  think,  coincide  with  the 
three  virtues  alluded  to.  In  the  one 
case  we  had  self-indulgence,  there- 
fore let  us  now  have  self-restraint ; 
there  we  had  for  our  thoughts  a  limit 
fixed  and  determinate,  therefore 
now  let  us  look  into  the  infinite ; 
there  we  had  the  exaltation  of  in- 
tellect over  outward  material,  now 
therefore  let  the  soul  itself  bow  to 
the  unwritten  teachings  of  inani- 
mate nature. 

Self-restraint,  faith,  humility — 
surely  in  these  words  lies  the  secret 
of  all  nobleness ;  surely  on  such 
foundations  is  built  the  house  of 
contentment.  And  this  content- 
ment it  is  which  we  hold  it  to 
be  the  office  of  art  to  teach ;  not 
creating  in  man  a  desire  for  things 
beyond  his  reach,  or  leading  him 
to  despise  those  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, but  showing  him,  by  an 
inexhaustible  varieiy  of  instances, 
the  relation  of  things  visible  and 
invisible,  thus  prompting  him  to 
strike  a  just  balance  between  the 
contending  interests  of  his  twofold 
nature,  and  to  feel  that  earth,  though 
oftentimefl  encompassed  with  clouds 
and  darkness,  is  yet  bound  by  golden 
chains  to  the  footstool  of  God.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  fol- 
lowing this  guidance,  he  will  become 
insensible  to  external  beauty;  ra- 
ther he  will  see  that  the  good  dwells 
ever  with  the  beautiful,  and  the 
beautiful  ever  with  the  good,  both 
to  him  having  one  source  and  one 


It  is  with  this  highest  duty  of 
art  that  we  wish  to  connect  the 
name  of  the  composer  under  discus- 
sion; and  for  the  thorough  under- 
standing of  his  work  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  .both  the  circum- 
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stances  of  his  birth,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
It  is  as  yet  utterly  impossible  to 
estimate  the  change  which  has  been, 
and  now  is,  going  forward  through- 
out the  whole  constitution  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  we  think  that  to  any  one 
who  shall  hereafter  write  the  his- 
tory of  this  century,  it  will  appear 
a  matter  for  great  congratulation 
that,  while  most  minds  were  fully 
occupied  with  material  progress, 
there  were  some  few  of  surpassing 
power  which  yet  remembered  its 
due  relation  to  spiritual  advance- 
ment. And  the  setting  forth  of  this 
relation  being,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  the  great  duty  of 
art,  he  will  naturally  find  these 
exceptions  among  the  ranks  of 
artists.  Here  he  will  notice  two 
men  whose  most  fruitful  periods  of 
production  were  nearly  contempo- 
rary, both  endued  with  an  amazing 
originaUty,  working  in  the  same 
direction  with  a  consciousness  of  re- 
sponsibility certainly  unparalleled 
since  art  became  a  secular  pursuit. 
In  these  he  will  see  the  counteract- 
ing influence  which  overcame  the 
spirit  of  rationalism,  and  while 
thankful  for  the  downfall  of  pre- 
judice and  superstition,  will  revere 
Turner  and  Mendelssohn  as  the 
great  prophets  of  true  liberty  and 
true  religion.  Nor  let  it  be  objected 
that  art  is  powerless  io  efiect  such 
ends.  Its  influence  is  one  which 
grows  not  to  outward  observation, 
but  by  a  gradual  process  percolates 
downwards  through  the  masses  of 
society,  and  at  last  bears  fruit  up- 
wards in  the  shape  of  *that  innate 
sense  of  collective  welfare  and  sub- 
ordination of  personal  interests  by 
which  alone  the  stability  of  a  go- 
vernment can  now  be  secured.  But 
we  speak  of  efiects  which  are  yet  to 
be  made  manifest. 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  the 
connection  between  Mendelssohn*s 
music  and  the  era  of  its  production. 
When  we  look  at  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  education,  how^ 
ever,  we  cannot  but  notice  in  them 
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a  peculiarity  mncli  calculated  to 
make  bis  works  a  most  valuable  in- 
fluence for  the  present  century. 
Unlike  Handel's,  in  contact  with 
intense  Hanoverian  Protestantism 
— unlike  Mozart's,  overborae  by  the 
Bomanism  of  Salzburg  and  Vienna 
— the  mind  of  Mendelssohn  repre- 
sents that  combination  of  freedom 
from  conventionalism  with  native 
reverence,  which  is  so  rare  in  its 
occurrence,  so  happy  in  its  results. 
Upon  such  a  foundation  was  built 
the  fame  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
curious  similarity  oetween  these 
two  spirits,  so  widely  separated  as 
to  time,  seems  to  grow  upon  us  as 
we  write.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  music  to  the  *  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,'  in  which 
poetry  pre-eminently  Shakespearian 
has  been  illustrated  by  music  pre- 
eminently Mendelssohnic,  to  be 
aware  of  this  resemblance ;  but  we 
could  mention  numberless  instances 
in  which  either  the  dramatic  power 
or  the  strange  sympathy  with 
nature  exhibited  by  the  one  mind 
flnds  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
utterances  of  the  other.  Unlike 
the  generality  of  artists,  moreover, 
Mendelssohn  was  possessed  of  an 
independence  which,  while  it  raised 
him  above  the  necessities  of  the 
hour,  was  yet  insufficient  to  tempt 
him  from  the  earnest  pursuit  of  his 
profession;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  an  education  of  a  more  than 
ordinarily  liberal  range,  we  think 
we  have  described  the  most  favour- 
able atmosphere  possible  for  the 
perfect  development  of  that  style  of 
art  which  we  have  advocated. 

But,  allowing  these  advantages, 
how  have  they  been  turned  to 
account  ?  It  would  be  manifestly 
too  lengthy  a  task  for  our  present 
limits  if  we  were  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  even  our 
composer's  principal  works.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  illustrate  by 
one  enough  of  our  meaning  to  make 
it  an  easy  task  for  our  readers,  if  it 
so  please  them,  to  apply  like  tests 
to  others.     The  work    which   we 


have  selected  is  the  ^ymn  of  Praise\ 
and  that  because,  while  it  is  com- 
paratively a  small  composition,  it 
exhibits  a  completeness  of  design 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  suitable 
to  our  purpose. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
have  laid  stress  on  the  character  of 
the  subject  chosen  for  artistic  illus- 
tration ;  it  will  therefore  be  our 
duty  to  consider  this  first  of  alL 
And,  in  so  doing,  we  may  not  in- 
appropriately compare  the  Hymn  of 
Praise  with  the  two  greatest  works 
of  two  other  composers — \heMc89iah 
of  Handel  and  the  Requiem  of  Mo- 
zart. We  designate  these  as  the 
greatest  works,  because  in  tbem  is 
displayed  a  magnificent  treatment 
of  the  highest  thoughts  of  the  artist 
But  inasmuch  as  they  were  rather 
subjects  presented  to  the  artist  for 
his  illustration  than  the  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  his  own  enthusiasm, 
they  can  never  be  regarded  as  occu- 
pying the  highest  place  ;  nor  shall 
we  be  prepared  to  find  in  them  that 
close  connection  between  conceptioii 
and  execution  which  ought  to  exist 
in  a  work  like  Mendelssohn's,  the 
idei  of  which  originated  with  him- 
self. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
doubt  the  justness  of  this  critdcism, 
we  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
characters  of  the  two  other  com- 
posers to  whom  we  have  referred. 
No  one  can  for  a  moment  deny, 
that,  beyond  his  own  particular 
branch,  Handel  was  a  man  without 
the  smallest  perception  of  the  beauty 
or  dignity  of  art.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  could  he  have  endured 
to  immortalise  the  miserable  doggrel 
of  such  oratorios  as  Saul  or  Joshua  ? 
In  his  time  tha  subject  of  the 
Messiah  was  almost  the  only  one 
upon  which  any  elevated  thought  or 
language  could  be  expended,  the 
whole  of  society  being  infected  with 
a  passive  sensuality  which  invested 
ideas  so  far  removed  above  it  with 
a  superstitious  reverence,  and  by 
a  species  of  Sabbatical  observance 
separated  t^em  from  the  defiling 
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toach  of  every -day  interests.''  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  this 
subject  appealed  to  Handel  (a  true 
man  of  his  own  a^)  with  a  power 
w^hich  commanded  something  far 
beyond  his  ordinary  efforts,  and 
which  will  live  for  ever  as  an  irre- 
proachable monument  of  eighteenth 
century  thought.  But  we  cannot  too 
often  remember,  that  a  very  great 
portion  of  the  admiration  which 
follows  this  work  in  England  is  due 
to  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  intense 
Protestantism  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed is  still  predominant  among 
the  majority  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
familiar,  and  may  very  easily  lead 
them  to  confound  religious  enthu* 
siasm  with  artistic  perception. 

Turning  to  Mozart,  we  observe 
an  opposite  influence  acting  upon 
him  in  a  similar  manner.  We, 
indeed,  find  in  the  Requiem  a  much 
closer  connection  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  music  than  we  think 
exists  ill  the  Messiah^  but  this  is  in 
a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.  Conscious  as  he  was 
of  the  near  approach  of  death,  the 
imagination  of  the  composer,  al- 
ways intensely  Catholic,  took  na- 
turally the  same  gloomy  turn,  as 
may  be  seen  in  that  perfect  expres- 
sion of  medi89val  terror  upon  which 
his  energy  was  concentrated.  But, 
while  admitting  this  fulfilment  of 
one  of  the  most  necessary  require- 
ments of  great  art,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  subject  itself  is  one 
pregnant  with  evil ;  the  evil  which 
arises  where  the  mind  is  occupied 
with  selfish  terror  rather  than  with 
self-forgetful  love. 

A  like  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Mendelssohn  will  be  a  great  as- 
sistance in  enabling  us  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  his  work.  No  one 
who  has  read  his  published  letters 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
reverence  displayed  in  them  for 
natural  beauiy,  and  the  little  re- 
gard which  the  writer  paid  to  his 
own  personal  advancement.  To 
him  his  art  was  a  gift  in  trust,  not 


to  be  exercised  insincerely  or  for 
degraded  purposes,  but  in  the  duo 
employment  of  which  he  felt  that 
confidence  in  divine  support  which 
is  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
feature  of  his  compositions.  He 
knew  that  the  workman  was  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  consequently  trou- 
bled himself  little  with  outward 
anxieties.  Without  sectarianism, 
none  could  better  appreciate  the 
value  of  religious  services.  He  ex- 
amined  them  with  the  determina- 
tion to  reject  whatever  in  them 
was  unworthy,  and  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  improve  what  was 
excellent ;  the  test  employed  being 
his  own  love  and  reverence  for  what- 
ever, in  art  or  nature,  reflected  the 
majesty  of  God  and  liie  eternity  of 
thought. 

Comparing  the  works  of  these 
three  musicians  with  the  spirit  and 
requirements  of  the  present  centuiy, 
we  see  reason  for  believing  that  the 
influence  of  the  two  first  named, 
Mozart  and  Handel,  is  now  de- 
parted. The  contending  interests 
which  they  respectively  represent, 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
have  in  a  great  degree  lost  their 
vitality :  the  first,  through  the  de- 
cay of  temporal  power ;  the  second, 
tlm>ugh  the  lessening  of  the  neces- 
sity it  was  under  of  resisting  the 
first.  Now,  while  we  admit  that 
this  contention  has  been  of  the 
highest  service  in  keeping  alive 
some  degree  of  spiritual  enthusiasm, 
we  yet  think  that  few  will  look 
with  disfavour  upon  any  intellectual 
progfress  which  tends  to  break  down 
the  walls  of  party,  and  to  unite  men 
as  much  as  possible  in  one  course  of 
action.  The  age  of  reconciliation 
and  advancement  is  nobler  than 
that  of  faction  and  distrust;  and 
we  shall  stssuredly  be  justified  in 
accounting  that  the  noblest  art 
which  accords  with  the  interests  of 
the  noblest  age. 

Such  an  era  undoubtedly  is  the 
present,  and  such  an  exposition  of 
its  highest  aims  we  would  fain  see 
in  the   works  of  Mendelssohn  in 
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.  general,  and  in  the  Hynvn  of  Praise 
in  particular.  Like  the  servants  of 
the  royal  reformer  of  Jerusalem,  we 
have  found  the  book  of  the  Lord 
hidden  in  His  temple,  containing 
such  strange  and  unlooked-for  reve- 
lations, that  its  expounders  may 
well  be  forgiven  if  they  show  hesi- 
tation in  reconciling  its  certain 
truth  with  the  old  tradition  of 
humanity.  It  is  only  indeed  by 
comparing  both  with  our  own 
experience,  that  we  can  discern 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Then 
our  own  progress,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, our  own  sorrow,  become  the 
measuring  lines  of  the  respective 
truths  of  history  and  science.  We 
find  that  in  both  there  are  things 
as  yet  incomprehensible,  as  there 
are  in  the  depths  of  our  own  souls ; 
but  we  learn  to  recognise  one  spirit 
of  eternal  progress,  one  mysterious 
and  infinite  design,  as  present  in 
all ;  and  in  making  this  recognition 
we  do  but  re-echo  the  grand  invita- 
tion, *  All  that  have  life  and  breath, 
praise  ye  the  Lord.' 

Thus  at  last)  with  some  difficulty, 
and  we  fear  with  some  tediops, 
though  liecessary  argument,  we 
have  arrived  at  what  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  as  the  first  point  to  be 
attained,— the  relation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Hymn  of  Praise  to  the 
spirit  of  the  present  time.  We 
hiftve  now  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated. 
This  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  We 
cannot,  as  before  explained,  bring 
forward  diagrams  or  quotations  to 
support  our  views.  We  must 
•  therefore  be  content  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  the  whole 
composition,  and  to  what  we  think 
the  most  characteristic  features  of 
its  musical  treatment ;  asking  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  our  previous 
i*emarkR  with  regard  to  the  inten- 
tion and  character  of  the  composer. 
And  if  in  doing  so  we  refer  to  our 
•oWn  interpretation  of  his  meaning, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  we  do 
hot  wish  to  impose  that  interpre- 


tation on  any  one  as  an  absolute 
translation,  but  rather  to  present  it 
as  a  tangible  ground  of  concurrence 
or  dissent. 

Of  the  symphony  -we  shall  say 
but  little,  as  its  meaning  is  amplified 
in  the  cantata.  Li  the  first  move- 
ment (maestoso  con  moto)  we  meet 
vrith  that  extraordinary  and  in- 
spiring phrase  which  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending  of  the  whole 
work,  illustrating,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  author  for 
the  witness  of  everything  living  to 
the  majesty  of  Qod.  Then  follows 
the  allegro,  in  which  the  wish  seems 
in  a  measure  complied  with.  We 
Bay,  *in  a  measure,'  because  this 
movement  appears  to  us  much  more 
the  expression  of  praise  by  an  irra- 
tional creation  than  of  human  sym- 
pathy with  the  divine  work.  But 
even  this  is  a  magnificent  thought, 
and  occupies  the  author's  attention 
for  more  than  half  the  entire  sym- 
phony. At  last,  as  though  he  felt 
something  still  to  be  wanting,  be 
repeats  the  invocation,  and  i^tor  a 
cadenza,  like  the  sigh 

Of  one  who  tells  his  tale,  yet  weeps  the  while, 

he  receives  a  reply  (in  the  dUegretio) 
from  those  who  would  rejoice,  but 
yet  protest  against  singing  the 
songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land. 
We  think  few  will  differ  from  us  in 
our  interpretation  of  this  move- 
ment; it  is  full  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate regret  and  consciousness  of 
a  higher  destiny  than  can  be  yet 
made  manifest ;  a  promise  of  which 
is  heard,  strangely  mingled  with 
strains  of  weeping,  when  the  move- 
ment for  a  short  interval  proceeds 
in  the  major  key.  But  the  old 
plaintiveness  again  prevails,  and 
the  movement  ends  in  seeming  to 
ask  what  hope  remains,  or  how 
shall  these  encompassed  with  doubt 
and  suffering  be  justified  in  joining ' 
in  with  the  otherwise  universal 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  P 

But  the  artist  has  a  reply  ready, 
and  in  the  adagio  (one  of  those 
movements  which  are  especially  his 
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pwB,  and  which  no  other  mind 
coald  hare  conceived)  he  shows  the 
jni^'esty  of  endurance.  Then,  in 
the  short  introduction  to  the  first 
chorus  of  the  cantata,  the  invita- 
tion is  once  more  repeated,  gpmdually 
changing  with  a  continual  crescendo, 
from  the  minor  to  the  relative 
major  key.  At  last,  it  would  seem, 
his  enthusiasm  has  been  communi- 
cated to  his  fellow-men.  His  invi- 
tation is  caught  up  by  the  voices  in 
accelerated  time,  and  echoed  about 
from  multitude  to  multitude.  But 
voices  alone  are  insufficient  for  the 
vastness  of  the  thought ;  lute  and 
harp  must  also  afford  their  assis- 
tance. The  time  still  quickens  as 
the  enthusiasm  extends  itself,  wider ; 
then  for  a  while  the  sound  of  the 
instruments  partially  ceases  while  a 
solemn  injunction,  not  unmingled 
with  dread,  is  laid  upon  all  flesh  to 
magnify  the  Holy  Name ;  but  again 
they  are  heard  as  the  two  thoughts 
combine,  till,  returning  to  the  ori- 
ginal theme  once  more,  the  chorus 
concludes  with  an  ecstasy  of  praise 
which  can  only  be  excelled  by  that 
silent  adoration  of  the  spirit  for 
which  it  is  the  meet  preparation. 

This  mute  adoration  the  musician 
has  wonderfully  illustrated  in  the 
next  movement,  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  to  notice 
the  means   which  he    employs  to 
represent  a  purely  spiritued  emo- 
tion.    A  parallel  instance  may  be 
observed  in  his  St  Paul,  where  the 
aria,  *  Jerusalem !  thou  that  killedst 
the  prophets,'  evidently  expresses  a 
thought  passing  through  the  mind 
of  Stephen  as  he  stands  before  his 
persecutors.    The  artistic  treatment 
in  the  two  cases  is  extremely  simi- 
lar, not  only  as  regards  the  princi- 
pal melody,  but  as  regards  also  the 
accompaniment,  whether  of  instru- 
ments or  voices.     The  writing  of 
f^, concerted  music  for  treble  voices 
f  alone   is  almost   peculiar  to  Men- 
\  ^elssohn,  and  wherever  he  has  re- 
course to  it,  -^e  may  be  sure  of 
i  finding  it  illustrative  of  events  into 
■  which  enters  a  large  proportion  of 


the  visionary  element.  In  the  Elijah, 
besides  the  trio,  *  Lift  thine  eyes,' 
we  may  notice  the  double  quartett, 
*  For  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,'  as  a  case  in  point, 
in  which  it  always  appears  to  us 
that  the  assurance  given  by  the 
treble  is  confirmed  by  the  male 
voices,  exactly  as  such  a  celestial 
promise  is  confirmed  by  human  ex- 
perience. But  the  most  remark- 
able employment  of  this  resource  is, 
we  think,  to  be  found  in  that  won- 
derfal  conception  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  where  the  warning 
message  is  not  given  by  a  single 
voice,  but  by  a  voice  truly  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters.  *  The  tra- 
vellers stood  speechless,'  says  the 
narrative,  *  hearing  a  voice  but  see- 
ing no  man ;'  and  the  artist,  with 
most  beautiful  consistency,  has  con- 
cealed the  speaker  behind  the  chorus. 
We  must  be  foi'given  this  digres- 
sion, as  it  is  necessary  for  the  due 
understanding  of  the  composition 
before  us,  to  bear  in  mind  the  com- 
poser's method  of  working.  In  re- 
suming our  progress,  we  find  in 
the  air,  *  He  counteth  all  your  sor- 
rows,' and  the  recitative  preceding 
it,  a  close  relation  to  the  dUegretto 
of  the  symphony.  We  have  the 
same  depth  of  passion  and  suffering, 
yet  coupled  with  a  hint  which  we 
shall  subsequently  find  enlarged 
into  a  declaration  of  the  elevating 
and  sanctifying  uses  of  affliction. 
In  such  regions  as  these  (and  can 
there  be  any  nobler  ?)  the  soul  of 
Mendelssohn  loved  to  work.  From 
such  a  depth  it  has  brought. 

By  it«  own  travail,  gems  unseen  before, 
Upcasting  many  a  strange  and    precious 
thought 

On  life's  uncertain  shore. 

His  whole  life,  indeed,  was  made 
up  of  such  mysterious  conflicts  as 
we  may  here  trace  in  his  music; 
and  the  deeper  he  descended,  the 
more  exalted  the  height  to  which 
he  afterwards  rose.  His  sorrow 
was  to  him  as  much  a  gift  in  trust 
as  his  genius,  for  through  it  he  ao% 
quired  that  knowledge  of  and  syn^- 
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pathy  for  the  strife  between  spirit 
and  material,  the  result  of  which  is, 
in  truth,  the  sole  interest  of  human 
existence. 

After  amplifying  this  idea  in  a 
chorus,  'All  ye  who  cry  unto  the 
Lord,'  which  reminds  us  of  the 
lamentations  and  sighs  heard  by 
Bunyan*8  pilgrim  in  the  dsurk  val- 
ley, the  artist  seems  to  call  forward 
some  who  have  striven  in  like  man- 
ner and  prevailed.  A  characteristic 
change  of  key  leads  to  the  duet 
and  chorus,  *  I  waited  for  the  Lord,' 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  work.  This 
movement  is  especially  remarkable 
for  that  spirit  of  patient  confidence 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
as  being  the  most  striking  feature 
in  Mendelssohn's  sacred  composi- 
tions, and  when  we  place  it  side  by 
side  with  such  airs  as  '  O  rest  in 
the  Lord,'  or  *For  the  mountains 
shall  depart,'  in  the  Elijah^  we 
begin  to  understand  that  it  was  no 
mere  chance  or  passing  thought 
that  gave  birth  to  such  wonderfully 
illustrative  music,  but  that  the  idea 
was  ever  present  in  the  composer's 
mind,  and  exercising  a  grave  influ- 
ence on  his  life.  In  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  Italian  let- 
ters, we  may  find  the  mould  in 
which  these  works  were  cast : 

You  reproach  me  with  being  two  and 
twenty  without  yet  having  acquired  fame.  To 
this  I  can  only  reply,  had  it  been  the  will 
of  Providence  that  I  should  be  renowned 
at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  I  no  doubt 
uhould  have  been  so.  I  cannot  help  it,  for 
I  no  more  write  to  gain  a  name  than  to 
obtain  a  kapellmeister's  place.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  I  could  secure  both.  But 
so  long  as  I  do  not  actually  stan-e,  so  Iqng 
is  it  my  duty  to  write  only  as  I  feel,  and 
according  to  what  is  in  my  heart,  and  to 
leave  the  results  to  Him  who  disposes  of 
other  and  greater  matters. 

But  deep  as  are  the  passions 
already  represented,  there  are  lower 
depths  to  be  visited  before  th    t  < 


max  of  praise  can  be  understood. 
*  The  sorrows  of  death  had  closed 
idl  around  me,  and  hell's  daik  ter- 
rors had  got  hold  upon  me  with 
trouble  and  deep  heaviness;  but, 
said  the  Lord,  "  Awake  thou  that 
sleepest  aud  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  I  will  enlighten  thee."  '*  Such 
is  now  the  burden  of  tiie  music,  and 
we  feel  that  we  can  well  leave  tlua 
movement  to  speak  for  itself.  In- 
deed, its  dramatic  force  is  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  words  would  rather 
conceal  than  elucidate  its  meaning. 
Passing  on,  we  hear  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  sufferers,  as  if  encouraged 
by  the  recital  of  such  a  deliverance, 
calling  to  the  watchman  throngli 
the  darkness,  and  asking  him  if  the 
night  will  soon  be  past.  After  some 
delay,  during  which  the  desire  for 
light  acquires  an  almost  feverish 
intensity,  and  when  the  oft  repeated 
question,  *  Will  the  night  soon  passP' 
seems  to  die  away  through  utter 
hopelessness,  the  watchman's  an- 
swer comes,  falling  through  silence 
from  his  watch-tower. 

It  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt 
a  description  of  the  choms  which 
follows.  We  have  heard  it  accused 
of  indistinctness  and  want  of  dig-  i 
nity,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  these 
supposed  faults  are  its  greatest 
merits.  It  represents  one  of  ^ose 
magnificent  awakenings  from  le- 
thargy to  action,  from  bondage  to 
freedom,  which,  when  extending  to 
large  communities,  have  been  the 
heralds  of  new  eras  of  civilisation. 
It  was  such  an  uncontrollable  en- 
thusiasm that  animated  the  song 
of  Miriam ;  that  unlocked  the  lips 
of  those  early  Christians  before  the 
house  was  shaken  where  they  were 
assembled ;  that  gave  su^h  irre- 
sistible energy  to  the  first  singers 
of  Luther's  chorales.  It  is  the  en- 
thusiasm of  men  who  only  as  yet 
know,    that    whereas    they   were 


*  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  Englibh  translation  deviates  from  the  original  German. 

We  have  adhered  to  the  German  as  showing  the  connection  between  this  and  the  succeeding 

'ovements.     We  do  not  see,  however,  why  the  words,  'I  will  enlighten  thee,*  should  not 

'  substituted  for  *I  bring  thee  salvation;'  there  is  nothing  in  the  music  to  necessitate 

e  deviation. 
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bound  they  are  now  free ;  who  feel 
confident  in  the  leadership  which 
has  brought  them  thus  far ;  and  who, 
while  awaiting  a  further  word  of 
command,  cannot  but  express  their 
exultation  by  casting  away  all 
tokens  and  remembrances  of  their 
former  condition,  and  making  pre- 
paration for  that  which  now  opens 
before  ihem.  It  is  only  those  who 
have  experienced  the  darkness  that 
can  fully  appreciate  the  light ;  but 
for  such  it  has  so  much  reality  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
maintain  any  relation  with  the  night 
which  has  passed  for  ever;  *the 
day  is  approaching,  therefore  let  us 
gird  on  the  armour  of  light.* 

But  all  such  enthusiasm  must 
culminate  in  some  definite  action  or 
expression,  otherwise  it  is  not  only 
useless  but  injurious.  The  confu- 
sion of  the  assembly  must  give 
place  to  the  well-ordered  columns  of 
march ;  and,  conscious  of  this  ne- 
cessity, the  artist,  towards  the  end 
of  the  chorus,  gradually  draws  the 
voices  together,  bringing  form  out 
of  the  chaos  of  preparation,  till  he 
launches  them  forward  in  the  cho- 
rale, '  Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord.' 
This  we  consider  to  be  the  grandest 
point  of  the  cantata,  both  in  con- 
ception and  treatment.  The  ma- 
jestic faith  and  unity  of  purpose 
which  contrast  so  wonderfully  with 
the  preceding  restlessness  —  the 
bringing  the  meaning  of  his  work 
home  to  his  listeners  by  the  use  of  a 
melody  familiar  to  them  from  child- 
hood; the  magnificent  instrumental 
accompaniment  to  the  second  verse 
— these  are  manifestations  of  artistic 
power  which  must  raise  the  com- 
poser to  the  veiy  first  rank.  There 
is  no  weakness  here,  no  uncertainty, 
no  looking  back,  but  the  whole 
body  of  sound  moves  forward  like 
an  army  whose  confidence  is  the 
omen  of  their  victory. 

There  only  remain  now  to  be 
mentioned  the  duet,  *My  song  shall 
be  always  of  thy  mercy '  and  the 


final  chorus.  The  duet  is  a  most 
beautiful  composition,  but  we  can- 
not help  regarding  it  as  an  excres- 
cence. The  idea  contained  in  it 
has  been  fully  dwelt  upon  at  an 
earUer  stage  of  the  cantata,  and, 
moreover,  it  seems  to  us  inartistic, 
after  the  universality  of  the  pre- 
ceding movement,  to  return  to  the 
individual  expression  of  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  to 
proceed  straight  from  the  chorale 
to  the  finale  would  tend  to  make 
the  unity  of  the  whole  work  more 
striking  and  complete. 
.  The  last  chorus  is  worthy  to  be 
the  conclusion  of  such  a  monument 
of  genius.  Beginning  with  an  in- 
vocation to  the  nations,  the  leaders 
of  men,  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
to  offer  their  glory  and  might  to 
their  Creator,  it  falls  into  one  of 
those  grand  pieces  of  contrapuntal 
writing  which  even  the  most  devout 
worshippers  of  eighteenth  century 
music  must  allow  to  be  included 
among  the  triumphs  of  more  recent 
art.  We  cannot  pass  over  this 
movement  without  remarking  on 
the  difference  which  exists  between 
Sebastian  Bach  and  Mendelssohn 
in  the  matter  of  fugue  writing, 
taking  them  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  last  and  the  present 
centuries.  Though  Mendelssohn 
made  Bach  his  closest  study,  and  i 
indeed  framed  large  works  on  his 
model  (as  witness  the  arrangement  j 
of  dialogue  and  narrative  in  St. 
Paul,  or  the  double  choruses  in 
the  1 14th  Psalm),  there  is  yet  some- 
thing to  be  found,  or  rather  felt,  in 
the  music  of  the  later  composer, 
which  assures  us  that  this  branch 
of  art  has  become,  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  far  more  capable  of 
being  bent  to  the  expression  of  hu- 
man passions.  Embodying  the  his- 
tory of  music  in  an  ideal  musician, 
we  should  describe  the  works  of 
Bach  as  youthful  exercises,  furnish- 
ing the  mind  with  power  to  express 
the  thoughts  of  manhood.^     The 

GooQle 


;      ;  ;  Crrqitized  by^  vjUOy  l 

>  We  most  do  Bach  justice,  bowerer ;  for  in  bis  vocal  music  we  fina  occasional  more- 
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choruses,  *  Rise  up,  arise ! '  and  *  See 
what  manner  of  love,'  in  St  Paul, 
are  good  illustrations  of  the  differ- 
ence to  which  we  refer ;  the  strict 
form  of  the  fugue  being  preserved, 
yet  linked  with  an  aesthetic  expres- 
sion which  is  more  to  be  felt  than 
described.  The  marble  has  been 
inspired  with  life. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the 
work  which  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider. The  task  has  been  to  us  of 
a  truly  delightful  kind ;  and  if  we 
have  failed  to  excite  a  correspond- 
ing interest  in  our  readers,  we  wil- 
lingly take  the  fault  upon  ourselves, 
only  asking  them  to  remember  what 
we  remarked  at  the  outset  concern- 
ing the  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  beset  in  dealing  with  such  a 
subject.  In  what  few  remarks  we 
make  in  conclusion  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  in  what  respect  we 
consider  Mendelssohn's  music  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  influence. 

And  first  let  us  remark  that  the 
manner  in  which  art  exercises  in- 
fluence is  invariably  by  reflection. 
It  is  not  a  revelation  of  things  with- 
out, but  an  image  of  things  within. 
The  artist  only  expresses,  in  a  clear 
and  definite  form,  thoughts  which 
are  dimly  seen  by  others  ;  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  there  has  been 
no  period  of  great  political  or  social 
change  which  has  not  produced  its 
great  artist,  but  more  especially  its 
great  poet,  poetry  being  the  art  that 
depends  least  upon  external  con- 
ditions. In  this  manner  the  works 
of  Spenser  may  be  regarded  as  re- 
flective of  the  springing-up  of  iii- 
tellectual  chivalry  in  the  room  of 
the  worn-out  chivalry  of  arms  which 
found  its  grave  with  the  scattered 
ships  of  the  Armada.  In  the  pages 
of  Milton  we  trace  the  death  war- 
rant of  royal  prerogative ;  and  the 
extravagances  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
are  only  typical  of  the  still  increas- 
ing ascendancy  of  thought  over 
force.     To  make  our  theory  consis- 


tent, therefore,  we  must  associate 
the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn's  com- 
positions with  the  action  of  some 
social  changes  now  at  work. 

We  cannot  find  a  better  basis  for 
the  illustration  of  this  point  than 
the  following  remarkable  lines  of 
Blake: 

(jk)d  appears,  and  God  is  light 

To  those  poor  souls  who  dwell  in  night ; 

Bnt  doth  a  human  form  display 

To  those  who  dwell  in  realms  of  daj. 

It  is  an  indisput&ble  fact,  that  the 
greater  the  ignorance  of  a  race, 
the  farther  they  remove  from  them- 
selves the  idea  of  a  principle  of 
good.  The  demon  worahip  of  the 
African  savage  does  not  arise  from 
his  being  possessed  with  no  desire 
for  a  higher  existence,  but  because 
he  feels  himself  so  widely  separated 
from  good,  that  it  appears  the 
easier  task  to  propitiate  evil.  All 
acquisition  of  positive  knowledge 
leads  nearer  to  God,  because  it  k 
humanising,  and  by  this  light  many 
perplexing  thoughts  become  plain. 
We  see  how  the  undue  predomi- 
nance, for  centuries  given  to  tiie 
divine  character  of  the  Saviour  of 
men,  made  Christianity  a  religion  of 
terror  instead  of  a  service  of  lo?e ; 
and  how  from  this  arose,  first,  Hxe 
saint  worship  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  afterwards  the  total  separation 
of  sacred  and  secular  interests  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  And  we  sec 
how  the  advances  of  science  during 
recent  years  have  robbed  supersti- 
tion of  its  crown,  and  brought  all 
mankind  nearer  to  those  realms  of 
day,  in  which  not  only  shall  the 
voice  of  God  be  heard  in  the  cool 
evening  hours  of  meditation,  bnt  in 
the  lisping  gratitude  of  every  child 
to  whom  our  hands  have  supplied 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  It  is  with  this 
drawing  together  of  interests  which 
ignorance  declared  to  be  opposed  to 
each  other,  that  we  would  link  the 
name  of  Mendelssohn. 

F.  R. 


ments  which  exhibit  thought  far  in  advance  of  any  composer  of  his  century.  Such  a 
chorus  as  closes  the  *  Passion '  is  as  completely  expressiye  of  recent  thought  as  any  music 
of  Mendelssohn's. 
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W'E  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  position  and 
prospects  of  women.  There  is  the 
cjmical  observer,  who  cannot  draw 
too  highly  coloured  a  picture  of 
what,  in  the  disgusting  slang  of  the 
day,  is  called  'the  woman  of  the 
period.'  There  is  the  enthusiastic 
class,  whidi  advocates  the  rights  of 
women,  declares  their  moral  and 
intellectual  equality  with  the  mas- 
culine sex,  and  maintains  that  no 
reform  will  be  sufficient  which  stops 
short  of  placing  them  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  the  political  and 
social  lights  from  which,  as  it  is 
asserted,  they  have  been  excluded 
simply  by  physical  force.  There 
are  the  religious  preachers,  who  set 
down  all  the  faults  observed  to  the 
decay  of  fstith  and  the  [consequent 
decline  of  those  sacred  orders  which 
in  old  days  provided  a  worthy  field 
of  employment  for  the  highest  fe- 
minine energies.  There  are  the 
rigid  political  economists,  who  are 
great  in  statistical  information,  and 
prove  by  an  appeal  to  tables  of 
population  that  all  moral  and  social 
evils  result  from  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Novels  of  various 
shades,  sensational,  domestic,  senti- 
mental, or  philosophical,  reflect  the 
discontent  prevalent  amongst  wo- 
men of  all  classes,  and  considering 
the  enormous  proportion  of  feminine 
authors,  must  be  allowed  to  possess 
a  considerable  authority.  Mean- 
while the  various  practical  mani- 
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festations  of  this  discontent  are 
rapidly  growing  in  importance,  and 
tend  in  one  way  or  another  to  open 
new  careers  of  various  merit  in  the 
hopes  of  satisfying  the  vague  aspi- 
rations of  the  time.  To  answer  all, 
or  any  large  part,  of  the  questions 
raised,  wonld  be  to  establish  a  com- 
plete social  theory ;  but,  repudiating 
any  ambition  to  solve  these  intricate 
problems,  we  may  venture  humbly 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  certain 
peculiarities  of  some  of  the  doctrines 
so  energetically  propounded. 

There  is  one  class  of  writers 
which  deserves  nothing  better  than 
to  be  summarily  put  down  and 
scouted  by  every  one  professing  to 
call  himself  a  gentleman.  There  is 
no  epithet  which,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  resources  of  the 
English  language,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  we  can  discover  as 
thoroughly  appropriate  to  some  of 
their  performances  except  the  forci- 
ble word  *  blackguard.'  That  variety 
of  literature  which  panders  to  a  pru- 
rient desire  for  indecencies,  thinly 
veiled  by  an  affectation  of  right- 
eous indignation,  is  fit  only  for  Holy- 
well Street.  The  general  theory  of 
its  authors  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  propositions.  Women  at  the 
present  day  are  thoroughly  heart- 
less and  frivolous  creatures,  who 
are  only  restrained  from  open  im- 
morality by  their  want  of  sufficient 
energy  and  superabundance  of  self- 
ish prudence.  Their  one  object  in  life, 
pp  2 
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is  to  hunt  down  a  hnsband  capable 
of  supporting  their  extravagance. 
The  one  bait  which  they  hold  out 
is  the  aeloption  of  manners,  dress 
and  language  modelled  as  closely 
as  they  dare  upon  the  pattern  of  the 
openly  improper  classes.  The  wo- 
man dresses  best  who  comes  nearest 
to  certain  conventional  limits  of 
decency  without  actually  overstep- 
ping them ;  the  woman  is  the  best 
talker  who  is  the  greatest  proficient 
in  the  art  of  double  meanings ;  suc- 
cess in  life  is  measured  by  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  victim  who  falls 
into  the  carefully  spread  toils  of  ma- 
trimony. The  time  of  ladies  of  this 
•class  is  occupied  by  a  senseless  round 
of  social  observances,  of  which  the 
ultimate  end  and  object  is  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  flirtation 
and  the  safest  refuge  from  serious 
thought.  In  all  domestic  matters 
they  are  grossly  incapable,  and  they 
could  not  talk  for  five  minutes  with 
any  intelligent  man  upon  any  topic 
which  he  would  think  worthy  of 
serious  reflection.  Merciless  ridi- 
cule is  poured  out  upon  those  un- 
fortunate women  who  have  over- 
stood  their  market  and  failed  in 
the  one  object  of  their  Hves,  and 
upon  the  utter  unfitness  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bilities of  family  life  to  educate  their 
children,  to  be  comforts  to  their 
husbands,  or  to  preserve  a  healthy 
tone  of  society.  In  short,  we  are 
told,  with  wearisome  iteration,  that 
the  way  to  construct  a  true  picture 
of  the  English  lady  of  the  upper 
classes,  is  to  take  a  heroine  of  one 
of  the  swarm  of  French  novels  of 
the  Dame  aux  Oamelias  type,  to 
make  her  rather  duller  by  a  super- 
ficial coating  of  respectability, 
rather  more  heartless  by  removing 
even  her  sham  sentimentality,  and 
set  her  down  amidst  a  crowd  of 
women  likeminded  with  herself.  We 
may  fancy  the  picture  which  some 
future  Macaulay  may  draw  from 
such  materials  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  society,  and  may  possibly 


learn  some  distrust  of  the  coarse 
whites  and  blacks  in  which  earlier 
periods  have  been  sometimes  de- 
picted. A  large  part  of  this  satire  is 
simply  the  dressing  up  in  modem 
phrases  of  the  commonplaces  of 
every  generation  of  moralists.  There 
never  was,  and  perhaps  there  never 
will  be,  a  time  in  which  womea 
Were  not  vain  enough,  and  frivolons 
enough,  to  supply  sermonisera  and 
essayists  with  abundant  food  for 
indignation.  The  most  luxurious 
and  frivolous  are  of  necessity  the 
most  conspicuous.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  up  any  of  the  nume- 
rous family  of  essays  which  occupied 
the  ground  of  the  modem  social 
essay,  we  find  that  our  grandfathers 
were  making  precisely  the  same 
complaints  with  ourselves,  only  in 
rather  plainer  language.  Thas,  to 
quote  one  instance  of  a  thousand, 
we  find  that  Sarah  Meanwell  writes 
to  the  World  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  to  complain  that 
her  sisters  insist  on  imitating  the 
fashions  set  by  what  we  call  the 
social  evil,  and  she  more  distinctly 
descnbes  as  'common  prostitutes.' 
Half  the  yoxmg  ladies  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, she  declares,  would 
come  into  the  fashion,  if  this  class 
were  to  'walk  in  the  Park  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  shift 
of  Paris  net.'  This  is  plainer  lan- 
guage than  we  generally  see  in 
fetters  to  the  Daihj  Telegraph,  but 
in  substance  it  is  identical.  On  the 
next  page,  *  M.  A.'  declares  that  *if 
my  grandmother  were  to  rise  from 
the  grave  and  be  witness  to  the 
sentiments  I  have  drunk  and  the 
romps  I  have  played,  she  would  cer- 
tainly box  my  ears  and  call  me  bj  a 
name  too  coarse  to  mention.*  No 
one  drinks  'sentiments'  now-a-days, 
and  young  ladies  do  not  confess 
to  romping ;  but  a  Belgravian  lady, 
who  writes  a  very  sensible  article 
in  Macmillan^s  Magazine^  repeats  the 
same  complaint  in  the  dialect  of  the 
present  day,  and  complains  of  the 
c^M&^enteniZre^^tD^wkiph  she   iB 
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expected  to  listen  in  conversation. 
No  donbt  she  too  fancies  a  grand- 
mother rising  from  the  grave  and 
calling  her  by  a  name  too  coarse  to 
mention  ;  bnt  if  that  grandmother 
were  the  *M.  A.'  who  was  shocked  in 
1754,  she  would  probably  be  only 
amazed  at  the  increased  delicacy  of 
the  time.  It  is  characteristic  of  all 
energetic  reformers  to  imagine  that 
the  evils  npon  which  they  insist  are 
a  new  and  totally  nnprecedented 
phenomenon  when  the  most  trifling 
acquaintance  with  previous  history 
would  show  that  the  only  new  thing 
is  the  disapproval  of  the  evil.  We 
do  not  indeed  mean  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
supposition  that  luxury  and  frivolity 
have  rapidly  increased.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  probably  true  enough. 
Every  age  has  listened  to  bitter 
complaints  of  the  relaxation  of 
parental  authority.  Sons  who  now 
call  their  father  'governor,'  and 
address  him  with  perfect  familiarity, 
would  once  have  spoken  to  him  as 

*  sir,'  and  treated  him  with  all  the 
formalities  of  a  recognised  depen- 
dant. Only  we  may  doubt  whether 
ihe  greater  freedom  has  not  been  on 
the  whole  conducive  to  an  increase 
of  aflTection,  and  to  a  far  happier 
condition  of  family  relations.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  ladies  having  a  greater  com- 
mand of  wealth,  and  many  new 
methods  of  social  excitement,  may 
display  those  qualities  which  are 
roughly  summed  up  by  calling  them 

*  faster '  than  their  grandmothers. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  to 
special  instances  of  frivolity  illus- 
trative of  the  extreme  childishness 
of  a  certain  class  of  educated  women. 
Fbr  example,  it  is  not  calculated  to 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  ladies  of  rank 
when  we  hear  of  their  exhibiting 
themselves  in  tableaux  vivants,  spec- 
tetors  being  admitted  at  the  high 
price  of  a  guinea,  and  the  justifica- 
tion being  charity  to  the  poor  Irish. 
There  18  «omething  speciaUy  gro- 


tesque  about  this  ingenious  niode  of"' 
doing  good  works  by  displaying  the 
personal  charms  of  the  fair  per- ' 
formers.  A  certain  contrast  between 
the  ragged  recipients  of  the  entrance- 
money  and  the  splendour  of  their 
benefactresses  unavoidably  rises  to 
our  imaginations ;  and  we  ask 
whether  the  spectators  think  most 
of  clothing  the  naked  or  admiring 
the  magnificence  of  the  rich.  People 
with  any  capacity  for  serious  feeling . 
might  have  been  expected  to  shrink 
from  making  the  misery  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  the  occasion  of 
showing  off  their  own  finery.  But 
the  combination  is  only  too  common. 
"We  must  be  content  to  take  the 
good  along  with  the  evil,  and  ask 
whether  some  ladies  do  not  also 
give  proofs  of  greater  intellectual 
activity,  and  spend  a  larger  pro-' 
portion  of  their  energy  upon  worthy 
objects,  though  they  have  at  the 
same  time  a  larger  surplus  left  for 
mere  frivolous  amusement.  The 
question  requires  more  examination 
than  hasty  writers  are  inclined  to 
bestow  upon  anything. 

Meanwhile  we  feel  tolerably  con- 
fident of  two  things.  In  the  first 
plstce,  the  caricatures  which  amuse 
the  lovers  of  highly  coloured  paint- 
ing are  applicable  to  a  very  smalL 
minority  of  the  sex.  A  true  re- 
presentation of  English  women  would 
insist  much  more  upon  the  view 
which  Thackeray  was  so  fond  of 
expressing.  The  facts  which  really 
strike  a  male  observer,  especially  if 
he  is  much  accustomed  to  bachelor 
society,  are  those  which  testify  to  the 
purity,  the  kindliness  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  women  of  his  acquain- 
tance. Their  remorse  for  very  small 
failings  of  propriety  reminds  him 
rather  of  the  profound  repentance 
which  religious  diarists  sometimes 
express  for  having  once  used  a  bad 
word  beginning  with  <Z,  or  taken 
two  helps  of  pudding — only  that  in 
the  case  of  women  one  can  believe 
without  reserve  in  their  sincerity. 
It  seems,  from  the  paper  of  which* 
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we  have  spoken,  that  the  Ritualist 
clergy  have  convinced  themselves, 
by  poking  abont  in  confessionals, 
that  there   are   evils  in  existence 
*  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  state 
of  society  in  the  middle  ages,'  and 
which  they  wisely  propose  to  remedy 
by  bringing  society  back  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  same  condition. 
Such  evils  must  be  proved  to  exist, 
or  where  would  be  the  excuse  for 
the  confessional?     But  people  who 
Judge  from  less  morbid  manifesta- 
tions   of   humanity  will  probably 
jigree  with  us  that,  in  spite  of  ob- 
vious drawbacks  in  certain  social 
.strata,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  ten 
women  amongst  the  educated  classes 
whose  society  is  morally  elevating 
and  purifying  for  one  who  is  fairly 
'Comparable  to  the  hideously  painted 
.and  padded  scarecrow   set  up   by 
satirical  writers.  There  is,  however, 
another  truth  which  is  equally  un- 
deniable.    Our  grandmothers  were 
far  more  contented  with  their  lot 
than  their  descendants.  Ladies  after 
the  type  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  or  Miss 
Austen's  Emma  were  not  bothered 
with  aspirations  of  any  kind.     They 
had  no  desire  te  attend  professors' 
lectures,  te  walk  the  hospitals,  or  to 
be   examined   at  the    universities. 
They  were  content  to  sit  at  home 
all  day  doing  prodigies  of  needlework 
or  laying  up  stores  of  preserved 
fruit.     The  relation  of  Maggy  in 
the  Mill  on  the  Floss  to  her  terrible 
country  aunts  is  an  allegory  setting 
forth  the  contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new  generations ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  if  Maggy  was  the  weakest, 
she  is  certainly  the  most  attractive 
figure  of  the    family.      In    short, 
women  have  begun  to  give  a  proof 
of  that  capacity  which  Comte  inge- 
niously states  as  amongst  the  f&st 
requisites  for  the  elevation  of  a  race 
above     barbarism — the    capacity, 
that  is,  for  being  bored.     We  are 
content  to  assume  as  the  one  positive 
result  of  the  mass  of  abuse  that  haa 
been  lavished  upon  them,  that  on 
the  whole  they  are  in  many  ways 


discontented  with  their  position, 
that  they  are  conscious  of  possessing 
powers  which  are  at  present  run- 
ning to  waste  upon  Mvolous  objects, 
and  of  aspirations  which  generally 
take  the  rather  vague  form  of  a 
desire  to  '  do  good.'  We  are,  there- 
fore, perfectly  prepared  to  listen  to 
the  various  guides  who  profess  to 
point  out  a  way  into  the  promised 
land  of  the  ftiture.  The  roads 
which  are  offered  for  their  accept- 
ance lead  unluckily  in  very  different 
directions. 

The  Belgravian  young  lady,  for 
example,  tells  us  that  the  majority 
of   her  friends  resign    themselves 
after  a  struggle  to  the  frivolous  life 
which  they  are  leading.     Others,  it 
seems,  endeavour  to  find  satisfaction, 
or  stupefaction,  by  entering  sister- 
hoods   or    convents.     She    herself 
longs  to  have  an  *  army  of  charity,' 
in  which  she  may  be  enrolled  to  do 
good  works.     This  is  undoubtedly 
at  first  sight  a  very  tempting  pro- 
ject ;  it  appeals  to  some  of  the  best 
feminine  instincte  ;  and  it  proposes 
to  set  the  wasted  energies  of  women 
to  work  on  a  field  which,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  is  only  too  illimitable, 
and  for  which  they  have  an  un- 
doubted and  proved  capacity.     The 
cynical  may  fairly  doubt  whether 
women  will  ever  be  able  to  compete 
with  men  in  the  higher  professional 
employmente ;  but  as  nurses  and  as 
teachers  of  a  certain  class  of  schools 
they  are  undeniably  our  superiors. 
Moreover,  there  is  in  the  countiy 
any  quantity  of  distress,  to  whidi 
they  are  singularly  fitted  to  admi- 
nister relief.     Is  not  this  the  very 
thing  that  is  wanted;  and  should 
we  not  bring  together  those  who 
want  to  have  something  done  for 
them  and  those  who  are  so  eager  to 
be  doing  something  for  somebody  P 
The  first  thing  which  occurs  to  a 
lady  who  is  discontented  with  the 
ordinary  round  of  feminine  employ- 
ments, is  to  take  to  some  form  of 
charitable  work ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing  almost  pathetic  about    the 
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eaffemess  with  which  any  snch  task 
wm  be  accepted,  an  eagerness  indeed 
which  often  seems  to  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  unpleasant  nature  of 
the  duty,  A  woman  is  always  ready 
to  take  a  '  district,'  to  teach  a  Son- 
day-school,  to  visit  a  hospital,  or  in 
any  way  to  enlist  in  the  nndisci- 
plmed  charitable  army  of  which  the 
clergy  are  the  officers.     K,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  employment,   there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  humiliation  in- 
volved, most  women  like  it  all  the 
better.     They  have  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  that  view  of  religious  duty 
which  makes  all  virtue  consist  in 
self-sacrifice.     Most  men  repudiate 
the    purely    ascetic  doctrine,    and 
think  that  mortification  which  leads 
to  no  positive  result  is  a  degrading 
form  of  creed,  because  it  implies 
a   low    conception    of   the  Deity. 
They  are  simply  disgusted  at  the 
notion  that  God  takes  pleasure  in 
the    sight  of  human  beings   sub- 
mitting to  filth,  pain  and  disease 
with  no  ulterior  object.    All  forms 
of  pure  asceticism,  exhibited  by  the 
TnHmTi  fakir  or  the  nuns  wearing 
dusters  on  their  heads  in  an  English 
convent,  have  something  shocking 
about  them  to  the  male  intelligence. 
Women,  whether  from  some  pro- 
found instinct,  or  merely  as  the  re- 
sult of  long  training  to  submission, 
are  generally  of  the  very  opposite 
opinion.  The  clergy  cannot  possibly 
attract  them  more  powerfully  than 
by  saying — CJome  and  be  our  slaves ; 
dress  yourselves  shabbily,  submit 
humbly  to  arbitrary  authority,  at- 
tend the  most  pain^l  cases  in  hos- 
pitals, minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
wretchedest  part  of  the  population, 
ajid  find  your  only  reward  in  stimu- 
lating your  devotional  feelings.  The 
dogma  that  whatever  is  pleasant  is 
wrong,  and  that  any  action  must  be  . 
good  which  involves  self-denial,  is 
congenial  to  their  deepest  feelings  ; 
and   they  easily  fall  in   with  the 
theory  which  makes  the  ideal  life 
consist  in  an  exaggeration  of  the 
passiTe,  ^Tiofftftii  of  me  active,  virtues. 


The  only  true  remedy  for  this  evil 
is  an  elevation  of  the  feminine  intel- 
lect to  such  a  point  that  it  may  be 
suited  for  a  rational,  instead  of  a 
superstitious,  conception  of  the  Deify; 
and  the  remedy  is  more  immediately 
necessary  than  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed. 

The  teaching  which  starts  firom 
the  purely  ascetic  doctrine  is  in- 
evitably sterile  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
isting evils.  By  a  kind  of  logical 
necessity,  it  is  incapable  of  offering 
any  sufficient  escape.  Asceticism 
pushed  to  its  limits  proposes  to 
make  people  better  by  crushing 
instincts,  not  by  finding  a  usefiU 
employment  for  them.  Human  na- 
ture, it  says,  is  corrupt,  and  must 
be  carved  and  clipped  down  to  a 
given  model.  As  this  is  fortunately 
impossible,  the  only  result  is  to 
leave  some  of  the  strongest  impulses 
without  any  gratification,  and  to 
divide  mankind  into  half-starved 
saints  and  over-fed  sinners.  It 
cramps  half  the  faculties  of  the 
obedient,  and  abandons  the  disobe- 
dient to  the  guidance  of  their  un- 
regulated passions.  In  the  case  we 
are  considering,  this  tendency  comes 
out  in  every  direction.  Women 
are  exhorted  to  be  charitable,  or  to 
abandon  the  world  for  purposes  of 
devotion ;  whilst  any  other  employ- 
ment of  their  intellects  is  regarded 
with  extreme  suspicion.  Now  charity 
is  within  certain  limits  a  very  ex- 
cellent thing,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  service  done  by 
those  who  at  the  present  time  help 
to  maintain  certain  bonds  of  friendly 
feeling  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Yet  it  is  becoming  daily  more 
evident  that  the  limits  of  which  we 
speak  are  very  easily  reached.  The 
charity  which  is  generally  preached 
in  sermons  and  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  clergy  is  pre- 
cisely that  charity  from  which,  in 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  we  should 
daily  pray  to  be  delivered.  The 
poor,  as  we  are  frequently  reminded, 
we  have  always  with  us;  and  the* 
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olei^  do  the  best  ihej  can  ijo  ood- 
vert  that  statement  of  £Act  into  a 
sentence  passed  npon  the  whole 
eari^.  The  field  open  to  charitable 
endeavonrs  is,  as  we  remarked  just 
now,  only  too  ilHmitable ;  and  that 
because  indiscriminate  charity  cre- 
ates employment  for  itaelf .  Alms- 
giving is  an  excellent  thing  in  its 
place,  bnt  when  it  is  incnlcated  as 
an  absolute  duty,  it  is  the  crying 
evil  against  which  sensible  men  of 
all  creeds  and  parties  are  protesting 
as  loudly  as  they  can.  There  is  a^ 
most  pressing  need  of  bringing 
some  intelligence  to  bear  npon  a 
charitable  system  which  consists 
of  a  bewildering  masa  of  discordant 
machinery,  so  contrived  as- to  defeat 
its  own  objects  and  to  be  always 
working  at  cross  purposes  with  it- 
self;  but  nothing  can  be  more  dele- 
terious than  that  every  young  lady 
who  wants  something  to  do,  should 
be  encouraged  to  set  to  work  and 
give  away  money  at  random,  or  at 
best  under  the  direction  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  is  tolerably  acquainted 
with  rubrics  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  but  knows  less  than 
nothing  of  Political  Economy,  and 
probably  believes  that  Malthus  was 
an  atheist  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  devil.  An  *army  of 
charity '  might  be  an  excellent  thing; 
for  an  army  implies  discipline  and 
forethought.  But  the  clergy  and 
their  assistants  remind  us  more 
closely  of  the  rabble  which  under- 
took the  crusade  under  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  Walter  the  Penniless, 
with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  a  total 
want  of  the  simplest  knowledge  of 
geography  or  the  art  of  war.  If 
they  could  have  their  way,  London 
would  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  pious 
paupers,  less  picturesque  than  the 
Naples  Lazzaroni  and  equally  devoid 
of  commonplace  virtues.  For  un- 
luckily the  correlative  doctrine  to 
that  which  enforces  indefinite  alms- 
giving must  be  that  the  poor  ought 
to  be  dependent  and  to  trust  in 
Providence  in  the  sense  of  distrust- 


ing in  honest  labour.  The  poor 
man  who  warns  aQ  panons  and 
charitable  ladies  out  of  hiBhoQiGis 
really  of  a  higher  type  than  the 
bedesman  who  touches  his  hat  to 
the  priest  and  receives  alms  thank- 
fully and  respectfully. 

There  is,  liowever,  another  side  of 
the  question  which  is  more  impor- 
tant  in  relation  to  the  ladies  them- 
selves. If  at  any  future  time  tb 
chaosof  charities  is  reduced  to  order, 
and  common  sense  allowedto  gDvein 
the  vague  impulses  toward  d(»ng 
good,  there  will  certainly  be  an 
excellent  employment  provided  for 
women.  No  work  could  be  more 
i4)propriate  for  educated  ladies  than 
the  superintendence  of  benevokot 
institutions.  But  the  field  thus 
opened  is  very  narrow  and  well 
defined,  and  would  only  give  a  very 
partial  employment  for  a  very  small 
minority  of  discontented  women.  If 
women  were  really  well  educated, 
they  would  no  more  be  satisfied 
with  nursing  or  district-visiting 
than  men  of  the  highest  leaming 
with  teaching  in  Sunday-sohook 
Almsgiving  is  sometimes  good,  bat 
it  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
nor  the  best  thing.  Most  of  tie 
necessary  duties  of  this  class  can  be 
discharged  quite  effectaally  by  Yerj 
stupid  and  commonplace  women  of 
the  lower  orders,  who  are  in  greai 
want  of  some  useful  employment 
It  is  contrary  to  all  sound  principka 
of  organisation  to  cut  our  blocb 
with  razors  when  we  have  plenty  of 
coarse-grained  hatchets  rusting  fbr 
want  of  use.  The  ascetic  theory 
throws  an  entirely  false  glory  round 
employments  which  imply  self- 
sacrifice,  and  leads  us  to  paint 
romantic  pictures  of  Sisters  of  Mercy 
devoting  themselves  for  the  bve  of 
.  God  to  the  care  of  suffering  hn- 
manity.  Nothing  can  be  less  like 
the  plain  working  realities.  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  countries  where  that 
institution  flourishes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  honest  women  of  the 
working  classes  who  are  w^l  iMfOr 
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▼idod  for  bj  iheir  oociip*tion,  and 
doubtless  enjoj  a  good  conscience 
in  addition.  By  all  means  let  us 
get  rid  of  the  Gkunps  and  Betsy 
Prigs,  in  favonr  of  properly  trained 
nnrse3 ;  but  not  in  order  to  supply 
their  place  by  refined  and  intel- 
lectual ladies.  They  would  not  do 
the  work  half  as  well  as  their  in- 
feriors, and  there  are  other  duties 
for  which  they  m«  urgently  required. 
We  might  as  well  get  Royal  Acade- 
micians to  paint  our  walls  out  of  a 
pure  love  of  art,  or  propose  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  armies  should 
be  composed  of  educated  gentlemen 
of  patriotic  principles.  We  do  not 
want  ladies  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
hospitals  any  more  than  we  require 
tbem  to  cook  our  dinners  and  clean 
oar  doorsteps  ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  something  better 
to  do,  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
would  certainly  do  these  things  ex- 
ceedingly ill. 

Indeed,  the  argument  would  be 
palpably  superfluous,  were  it  not 
for  the  attraction  which  proposals 
tending  to  self-sacrifice  appear  to 
exercise  upon  the  female  imagi- 
nation. To  them  it  seems  that 
'  doing  good '  generally  means,  not 
applying  their  faculties  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  best 
adapted,  but  taking  up  some  dis- 
agreeable employment  with  more 
or  less  of  charitable  intent  added 
by  way  of  excuse  and  amusement. 
It  ia  needless  to  speak  of  the  con- 
trast between  fkct  and  fiction, 
which  is  illustrated  still  more 
forcibly  in  the  purely  ascetic  life 
than  in  that  which  has  some  kind 
of  ulterior  object.  Nothing  sounds 
more  beautiful  to  feminine  ears  than 
a  life  composed  of  self-humiliation, 
of  habitual  meditation  on  divine 
afiOurs,  and  occasional  deeds  of  kind- 
ness to  dependents  or  paupers.  No 
thing,  as  we  have  easily  seen,  is 
more  contemptible  than  the  ordinary 
result  of  reducing  the  dream  to 
practice.  The  infeiite  pettiness  of 
ooavent  life,  ihe  wretched  squabbles 


pDotcacted  beyond  all  bearing,  the 
trifles  treasured  up  in  the  memory 
for  years,  the  unutterable  weariness 
and  stupidity  of  the  whole  concern, 
have  been  too  forcibly  depicted  to 
need  any  illustration.  Tet  it  is 
exactly  what  might  have  been  fore« 
told.  We  know  by  jfrequent  ex- 
perience what  is  the  misery  of  a 
small  party  of  men  shut  up  together 
on  board  ship  with  plenty  of  time 
for  petty  quarrelling  and  no  news- 
papers to  divert  their  attention.  If 
we  substitute  a  set  of  women  witk 
feminine  ingenuity  in  applying  petty 
torture,  and  further  suppose  that 
they  are  confined  together  for  life, 
that  the  superior  has  certain  spi- 
ritaal  powers  of  indefinite  extent, 
and  that  the  rest  have  swora 
solemnly  to  obey  her  voice  as  the 
voice  of  Gbd,  we  get  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  natural  condition  of  a 
convent. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  this  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
theory  which  proposes  to  get  rid  of 
unsatisfied  longings  simply  by 
stifling  the  source  from  which  they 
come,  and  to  drug  the  mind  by  some 
spiritual  Dafly's  elixir.  It  may 
succeed  at  the  price  of  producing 
general  and  permanent  torpor,  or  it 
may  reduce  all  remnants  of  vitality 
to  a  wretched  nervous  irritability. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  piece  of  pure 
quackery  which,  like  other  quackery, 
attacks  the  symptoms  instead  of 
removing  the  causes.  You  have 
an  intellect ;  stupify  it.  You  have 
various  aspirations  5  see  if  you  cannot 
quench  them  by  wearing  a  duster 
on  your  head,  licking  crosses  in  the 
dust,  or  keeping  a  copper  thimble 
on  a  wounded  finger;  and,  finally, 
convince  yourself  that  the  voice  of 
the  lady  who  imposes  these  penalties 
is  the  voice  of  God.  Certainly  this 
gives  an  elevated  conception  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  shows  how 
widely  the  Christian  ftuth  must 
always  difler  £x)m  the  creeds  of 
semi-civilised  Hindoos  and  pagans. 
Snoh  a  religion,  however,  has  .at! 
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leasfc  the  drawback  that  it  tends  to 
lower  the  morality  of  all  who  refose 
to  accept  the  yoke.  If  the  world  is 
to  be  condemned  unsparingly,  the 
world  will  certainly  be  bad.  If  the 
women  who  cannot  find  complete 
satisfaction  in  'snckling  fools  and 
chronicling  small  beer'  are  to  be 
assured  that  the  only  legitimate 
altematiye  is  to  adopt  the  ascetic 
Kfe,  with  all  its  miserable  pettiness, 
a  certain  number  will  submit,  and 
the  majority  will  have  no  course 
open  to  them  but  to  seek  for  some 
excitement  in  frivolous  amusement. 
The  true  doctrine  for  women  as  for 
men  is  that  the  most  active  and 
energetic  employment  of  all  their 
faculties  is  the  best;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  a  lady  who  writes 
novels  or  devotes  herself  to  art,  sup- 
posing her  talents  to  lie  in  that 
direction,  is  probably  doing  far  more 
good  than  if  she  was  making  herself 
into  asecond-rate  nurse,  or  worrying 
herself  and  her  companions  within 
the  walls  of  a  convent.  The  sanctity 
of  any  work  which  tends  to  make 
people  happier  and  better  is  the 
doctrine  wluch  will  really  help  wo- 
men to  find  careers  worthy  of  their 
abilities ;  not  the  exaltation  of  a 
miserably  narrow  and  distorted 
ideal  of  humanity  under  the  sup- 
posed sanction  of  religion.  There 
is  a  natural  connection  between  the 
extremes  of  asceticism  and  licen- 
tiousness ;  the  Puritans  of  all  re- 
ligions who  condemn  innocent  plea- 
sures are  directly  responsible  for 
the  grosser  vices  of  those  who  revolt 
from  their  teaching.  The  Scotch 
theory  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Scotch  love  of  whiskey  toddy  are, 
as  is  often  remarked,  logically  re- 
lated ;  and  there  is  an  equally  close 
relation  between  the  frivolity  of  one 
set  of  fine  ladies  and  the  superstitious 
asceticism  of  others.  Sisterhoods 
will  be  recruited  from  those  who 
are  disgusted  with  mere  fashionable 
life;  and  women  who  are  revolted 
at  the  pettiness  of  a  conventual  life 
will  try  to  content  themselves,  in 


spite  of  sermons,  with  the  small 
excitements  of  the  world.  The  only 
genuine  remedies  must  lie  in  the 
direction  of  improving  feminine 
education  and  opening  new  careers 
to  them  in  active  life. 

There  is,  indeed,  abundance  of 
room  for  criticism  of  the  various 
plans  that  have  been  proposed. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
ridicule  schemes,  some  of  which 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be 
altogether  inappropriate,  whilst 
others  presuppose  a  state  of  things 
which  will  not  be  realised  for  some 
generations  to  come.  The  lectures 
which  have  been  given  in  the  North 
of  England  and  imitated  in  London, 
the  examinations  held  bj  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  London, 
and  the  proposed  college  to  be 
established  at  Hitchin,  doubtless 
involve  many  crudities  and  imper- 
fections. Ladies  have  suddenly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
thaii  they  do,  and  the  modes  by 
which  they  have  sought  to  supply 
their  newly  discovered  wants  cer- 
tainly bear  the  marks  of  inexperi- 
ence. There  is,  for  example,  a  cer- 
tain naXveU  at  first  sight  about  the 
lecturing  plan.  When  a  distin- 
guished graduate  from  the  Uni- 
versities gives  a  course  of  lectures 
on  some  abstruse  topic  for  which 
his  hearers  have  not  the  slightest 
preparation — geometry,  forexample, 
or  Greek  history,  or  Political  'J^co- 
nomy — we  cannot  fancy  that  he  wiU 

Produce  any  very  permanent  effiect 
f  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  be  a  wo- 
man   without    knowing    anything 
about  science,   she  wiU  not  learn 
much  about  it  by  hearing  a  lecturer, 
however    able,   discourse    about  a 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  for 
a  few  hours,  even  if  he  shows  some 
pretty  experiments  and  asks  ques- 
tions of  his  pupils  afterwards.    Tlf^,^ 
knowledge  imparted  must  be  of  a 
very  superficial,  and  probably  of  a 
very  ftigitive,  kind.    It  would    be 
un&ir,  however,  to  insist  upon  this  J 
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except  so  far  as  to  point  oat  that 
the  real  use  of  such  lectures  is  to 
excite  a  general  interest  in  some 
important  subject,  and  generally  to 
awake  the  female  mind  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intel- 
lectual activity  in  the  world,  in  the 
results  of  which  women  may  have  a 
profound  interest.  It  may  be  a 
revelation  to  some  ladies  to  know 
what  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
are  bein^  discussed  by  the  ablest 
men  of  die  day  and  what  answers 
are  being  given.  It  would  lift  them, 
for  a  time  at  least,  above  the  narrow 
round  of  mere  social  gossip  or  eccle- 
siastical discussion.  The  prophet 
who  points  to  the  promised  land 
does  a  good  work,  though  he  may 
not  be  able  to  lead  his  disciples  into 
possession;  and  we  must  admit  that 
women  are  at  present  left  to  seek 
their  intellectual  food  in  a  very 
barren  desert.  We  do  not  mean 
in  saying  this  to  accept  too  unre- 
servedly the  contrast  which  is  some- 
times drawn  between  the  advantages 
of  men  and  women.  Some,  indeed, 
of  the  most  energetic  agitators 
apparently  share  wHSl  schoolmasters 
and  University  dons  the  curious 
belief  that  our  educational  system 
for  men  may  be  accepted  as  an  irre- 
proachable model.  The  Cambridge 
'  poll '  course  was  selected  in  one 
case  as  affording  a  judicious  pattern 
to  which  the  higher  education  of 
women  might  approximate,  though 
that  course  has  been  moulded  to  fit 
the  needs  of  some  of  the  dullest  and 
most  generally  incapable  young 
gentlemen  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  is,  of  course,  inevitable 
that  in  the  first  instance  our  lady 
reformers  should  follow  such  guides 
as  they  can  get,  and  look  forward 
to  the  days  when  ladies  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Cambridge  triposes 
as  to  the  advent  of  an  educational 
millennium.  We  sympathise  very 
imperfectly  with  this  aspiration; 
for,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men    are  ^med    loose  upon    the 


world  in  about  as  helpless  a  con- 
dition as  any  featherless  bipeds 
whatever.  The  majority  have  learnt 
nothing  that  they  will  not  forget  in 
a  year  or  two,  with  the  exception 
of  reading  and  writing  and  a  few 
axioms  about  athletic  sports,  and 
are  quahfied  for  little  more  than  to 
be  men  of  fortune  or  clergymen. 
The  minority  have  learnt  something 
which  is  generally  recommended 
expressly  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
of  no  direct  use  in  any  walk  of  life. 
Yet  at  the  Universities,  whatever 
their  imperfections  may  be,  a  young 
man  of  ability  learns  at  least  what 
is  meant  by  continuous  and  sys- 
tematic study.  He  becomes  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  thoroughness 
and  accuracy,  though  it  may  be 
that  he  has  been  confined  to  rather 
a  narrow  range  of  studies ;  and, 
moreover,  he  has  probably  been 
introduced  in  some  form  or  other  to 
some  of  the  chief  intellectual  in- 
fluences of  the  day.  He  knows 
something  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  Mr.  Mill,  or  Mr.  Darwin,  of  the 
line  of  argument  taken  up  by  de- 
fenders and  opponents  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  may  be  adduced  on  either 
side.  Now,  it  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion to  show  how  much  women 
suffer  in  an  intellectual  sense  from 
their  general  ignorance  on  such 
matters.  The  case  is  too  plain  to 
require  any  illustration.  Even 
where  female  education  goes  beyond 
mere  accomplishments,  it  is  of  its 
very  essence  that  it  should  be  super- 
ficial and  play  upon  the  mere  out- 
side of  subjects.  A  woman  may 
know  a  few  languages,  but  she  has 
no  encouragement  to  be  a  retkl 
scholar.  She  may  know  enough 
scientific  gossip  to  attend  lectures 
at  the  Boyal  Institution,  but  she 
can  hardly  devote  her  time  to  serious 
study  of  any  single  science.  She 
must  of  course  be  able  to  talk  about 
the  prominent  men  of  the  day,  but 
she  has  not  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  real  merits  of  their  contributions. 
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to  modem  tboaghty  or  of  distin- 
gmfihing  tbem  with  oertamty  from. 
the  quacks  and  impostors  who 
jostle  them.  Of  the  many  evils 
which  result  from  this,  none  is 
more  conspicuous  than  its  injurious 
effect  upon  all  rational  religion. 
Some  measure  may  be  obtained  of 
the  distance  which  still  separates 
men  and  women  when  we  reflect 
that,  our  wives  and  sisters  are  ca- 
pable  of  believing  in  the  ability 

and  sincerity  of ^persons  whom 

every  reader  can  name  for  himself. 
.  The  parson  who  shows  himself  to 
us  as  an  ignorant  youth  in  a  white 
tie,  who  was  probably  plucked  for 
his  degree,  may,  so  far  as  they  can 
tell,  be  »  prodigy  of  learning,  can- 
dour, and  ability.  At  least,  if  they 
detect  him,  it  is  owing  to  acute  in- 
stinct, not  to  any  judicial  process. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the 
theories  which  are  sometimes  put 
forward  as  to  stages  of  intel- 
lectual progress.  Mr.  Lecky*s  in- 
teresting book,  for  example,  shows 
how  rationalism  has  advanced  in 
Europe ;  but  it  would  be  curious  to 
determine  how  small  a  fraction  of 
the  population  is  directly  concerned 
in  the  change.  The  new  doctrines 
filter  down  by  degrees,  even  into 
the  lowest  strata. ;  but  the  persons 
who  hold  them  as  the  result  of  any 
independent  mental  process  may  be 
counted  by  thousands,  instead  of 
milHons.  Not  only  is  it  true  that 
peasants  are  still  capable  of  believ- 
ing in  witchcraft,  but  the  majority 
even  of  the  educated  classes  are 
ready  to  listen  respectfully  to  super- 
stitions quite  as  gross.  Now,  from 
this  point  of  view,  we  must  reckon 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  wo- 
men as  amongst  those  who,  if  they 
do  not  hold  superannuated  doctrines, 
owe  their  immunity  to  chance  or  the 
influenoe  of  male  relations.  Their 
.  minds  have  not  been  trained  to  that 
point  at  which  they  would  sponta- 
neously reject  the  absurdities  offered 
to  them.  Consequently,  the  clergy 
oontinne  to  put  forwwi  dockines 


which  are  simply  preposterous  to 
any  thinking  man,  witii  as  mudi 
coolness    as    if   modem    criticism 
had  nerer  ejdsted.     A  large  pro- 
portion of  modem  theological  dis- 
quisition can  only  be  explained  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  manufactured 
by  the  class  which  learns  nothing 
under  our  educational  system,  and 
intended  exclusively  for   feminine 
consumption.  So  long  as  women  are 
left  in  their  present  stage,  any  de- 
cided progress  is  impossible.     We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  import- 
ance— ^which,  in  truth,  it  is  not  easy 
to  overrate — of  effecting  a  reconci- 
liation between  science  and  religious 
fhith.     But  why  should  it  ever  be 
effected  ?     When  the  same  minds 
are   distracted  by  two  discordant 
sets  of  ideas,  there  is  some  hope 
that  they  may  be  gradually  brought 
into  harmony.     But  so  long  as  one 
set  of  people  is  content  to  be  irre- 
ligious and  anotherto  be  unscientific, 
the  process  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 
Geologists  say  that  their  doctrines 
are  incompatible  with  the  historical 
truth  of  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesia, 
and,  probably,  few  reasonable  men 
can  doubt  it ;  but  then  the  ordinary 
clergyman  is  totally  unable  to  see 
the  force  of  the  remark.     Geology 
is  to  him  a  mere  jargon,  exciting  no 
particular  interest  or  respect.     Ht 
imagines  that  the  evidence  of  the 
author  of  Genesis  is  on  such  a  mat- 
ter just  as  good  as  that  of  Sir  C. 
Lyell.     They  are  both  people  about 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
write  some  littie  sentence,  carefully 
got  by  heart  for  purposes  of  pass- 
examinations;    but  probably  he  is 
much  more  familiar  with  the  pro- 
phet than  with  a  modem  man  of 
science,  and  holds  it  to  be  just  as 
much  an  undisputed  matter  of  pub- 
lic notoriety  that  Moses  wrote  the 
whole  book  of  Genesis  under  super- 
natural dictation    as    that   Sir  C. 
Lyell  wrote  about  the  *  Antiquity 
of  Man.'     If  he  is  to  choose,  he 
would  probably  follow  the  writer 
whom  he  finds  it  easiest  to  under^ 
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stand.  It  ia  only  a  fbw  months 
since  we  heard  a  clergyman  demon- 
strating in  a  series  of  sermons  that 
Jonah  really  spent  several  days  in 
a  whale's  belly ;  and  he  appeared  to 
hold,  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  the 
evidence  in  favonr  of  that  story 
was  jnst  as  good  and  jnst  as  little 
affected  by  any  d  priori  improba- 
bility as  the  eyidence  that  Napoleon 
was  exiled  to  St.  Helena.  What 
is  to  be  said  to  such  a  person  P  How 
is  one  to  convey  to  him  the  yagnest 
notion  of  the  ntter  absnrdity  of  his 
argument  to  a  tolerably  educated 
ear  ?  How  make  him  feel  that  his 
intellectual  position  is  to  that  of  in- 
telligent persons  what  the  abode  of 
the  men  who  lived  in  caves  or  the 
lake  buildings  of  Switzerland  is 
to  that  of  modem  inhabitants  of 
Belgraviaf  He,  too,  is  living  in  a 
Bort  of  cave  of  Plato,  to  which  only 
.the  faint  reflection  of  external  ob- 
jects has  as  yet  penetrated,  along 
with  some  dim  suspicion  that  wicked 
giants  are  going  about  outside, 
breaking  down  various  sanctuaries 
with  axes  and  hammers.  Between 
the  real  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
masses  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale 
he  and  his  like  act  as  a  dense  non- 
conductor, intercepting  all  intellec- 
tual influences;  and  we  can  only 
hope  tl)at  a  more  thorough  system 
of  education  will,  at  some  distant 
day,  galvanise  them  into  some  less 
imperfect  sympathy. 

If  the  duller  part  of  the  clergy — 
and  we  refer  cmly  to  those  formed 
out  of  the  raw  material,  of  the  'pass ' 
or  'poll'  student — were  set  to 
preacdi  this  kind  of  stufl'  to  male 
eftTS  we  should  be  content  to  smile. 
They  would  gradually  arrive  at 
some  sort  of  impression  of  their  true 
position.  Unluckily,  they  talk  for 
the  most  part  to  ladies,  some  of 
whom  are,  of  course,  no  better  able 
to  judge  than  themselves,  from  want 
of  natural  capacity.  But  most  wo- 
men are  perfectly  capable,  if  only 
they  were  decently  educated,  of  ap- 
precaaiing   the  wei^ess  of  their 


teachers.  Indeed,  the  quick  percep- 
tions of  women — even  if  compar»- 
tively  untaught — generally  enable 
them  to  detect  a  blockhead  any^ 
where  out  of  the  pulpit.      Their 
strong  religious  feelings  lead  them, 
to  respect  any  man  who  shows  real 
2eal  and  sincerity,   and  who  dis- 
charges  the  dramatic  part  of  the 
business  effectually,  without  asking 
awkward  questions  as  to  his  intel- 
lectual caHbre.     Nor  is  it  to  be 
wished  that  all  this  should  be  sud- 
denly   changed,    and   our  women 
suddenly  become  freethinkers,  and 
be  converted  to  the  ordinary  male 
opinion  about  the  clergy.     If  such 
changes  were  ever  suddenly  effected, 
they  might  possibly  be  injurious. 
Only  there  is  not  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  any  such  catastrophe. 
Popes   and   Ultramontane  bishops 
have  raised  a  certain  cry  of  alarm 
at  the  thought  of  rashly  admitting 
a  few  rays  of  light  upon  the  femi- 
nine intellect;  and  doubtless  they 
are  wise  in  their  generation.     But 
it  will  be  years  before  danger  of  any 
kind  threatens  us  from  the  side  of 
over-education ;  the  cloud  of  igno- 
rance, which  wards  off  any  dazzKng 
outburst  of  light,  is  thick  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  lover 
of  quiescence.     We  have  laid  in  a 
«tock  of  intellectual  darkness  suf- 
ficient to  supply  all  those  who  trade 
upon  that  article — and  they  are  a 
numerous  and  influential  class — ^for 
so  long  a  time,  that  any  alarm  as  to 
its  speedy  exhaustion  is,  to  say  the 
least,    premature.      On  the   other 
hand,  it  is  of  the  highest  and  most 
pressing  importance  that  our  relB- 
gious  teachers  should  not  be  left 
entirely  in  the  rear  by  intelligeiit 
inquirers,  but  should   be  brought 
more  or  less  closely  up  to  the  levol 
of  the  time.  No  improvement  could 
produce  a  more  decisive  change  in 
that  direction,  than  the  spread  of 
feminine  education  in  the  class  upon 
which  they  really  depend.      It  is 
natural  and  proper  that  the  clergy 
should  found  their  influence,  to  a 
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considerable  extent,  npon  the  sym- 
pathies  of  women ;  bnt  it  is  anoma- 
lous and  faU  of  danger  that  they 
Bbonld  appeal  to  those  sympathies 
by  doctrines  which  alienate  all 
grown  men  in  fall  possession  of 
their  intellects.  If  women  can  be 
so  far  elevated  as  to  be  really  appre- 
ciative of  the  best  thought  of  the 
day,  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
scientific  or  critical  reasoning,  and 
to  be  ready  to  accept  its  results,  the 
clergy  must  either  give  up  their 
authority  or  raise  their  tone.  By 
affording  women  any  kind  of  ra- 
tional instraction,  we  sap  at  its 
base  the  authority  of  the  ignorant 
teachers,  who  rest  almostexclusively 
upon  feminine  support.  Religion 
would  not  suffer;  for,  under  any 
circumstances,  women  will  demand 
some  form  of  religious  teaching;  but 
it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  intel- 
lectual stage  to  which  they  have 
been  raised  whether  it  shall  be  an 
antiquated  superstition  or  a  creed 
worthy  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  distance  which  divides  the 
masculine  from  the  feminine  intel- 
lect may  be  measured  by  that  which 
ordinarily  intervenes  in  any  study 
between  professionals  and  amateurs. 
Even  when  women  of  more  than 
usual  cultivation  are  tolerably  fa- 
miliar with  the  results  of  modem 
thought,  they  generally  know  little 
of  the  processes  which  have  led  to 
them,  and  form  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
thorough  and  systematic  study.  To 
diminish  in  any  degree  that  dis- 
tance is  an  object  worthy  of  eveiy 
encouragement,  and  we  should 
heartily  welcome  any  enthusiasts 
who  are  ready  to  labour  in  so  good 
a  cause.  Lectures  or  examinations 
at  colleges  may  all  be  good  in  their 
way.  But  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  women  should  be  raised 
more  nearly  to  the  level  of  men, 
we  should  therefore  adopt  precisely 
that  system  under  which,  or,  in  some 
oases,  in  spite  of  which.  English- 
men manage  to   obtain  a  certain 


pitch  of  intellectual  cultivation. 
Bather,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
some  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  pro- 
posed schemes  appear  to  consist  in 
too  servile  an  imitation  of  the  ac- 
cepted models  of  English  schools 
and  universities. 

Thus  it  would  be  absurd  to  forget 
that  our  young  men  make  what 
they  do  out  of  our  Universily  sys- 
tem, because  they  have  a  stimmus 
which,  in  the  case  of  women,  is, 
and  is  long  likely  to  be,  absent.  A 
clever  youth  works  with  immense 
energy  at  a  comparatively  uninviting 
subject,  because  he  looks  upon  it  as 
a  first  step  towards  professional 
success.  He  becomes  a  first-rate 
mathematician,  not  because  he  cares 
a  farthing  for  mathematics,  but  be- 
cause he  hopes  to  win  a  fellowship 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  glory  which 
will  give  him  some  start  in  the  race 
of  life.  He  will  be  one  degree  nearer 
to  the  bishopric  or  chancellorship 
of  his  dreams.  Take  away  the  mo- 
tive, audit  does  not  follow  that  ihe 
system,  deprived  of  its  impulsive 
power,  will  produce  the  same  effects. 
Now,  even  the  most  daring  school 
admits  that  women  will  continue  to 
take  a  subordinate  part  in  active  life. 
Even  in  the  millennium,  when  they 
may  vote  and  be  called  to  the  baa- 
and  sit  in  parliament,  they  wiH  i 
still  be  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
struggle.  Some  of  them  must  conde- 
scend to  be  mothers,  and  even  more 
or  less  to  attend  to  their  households 
and  children,  if  the  world  is  to  get 
on  at  all.  In  short,  to  put  it  in  fiie 
mildest  way,  the  majority  of  women 
will  have  to  pursae  their  studies 
chiefly  for  the  love  of  knowledge, 
and  not,  unless  they  intend  to  be 
teachers,  with  the  view  of  direct 
bread- winning.  The  difference  is 
enough  by  itself  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  some  permanent 
distinction  between  the  two  schemes 
of  education.  Some  bold  reformers, 
indeed,  have  been  found  already  to 
propose,  by  way  of  a  decisive  end  to 
the  question,  that  women  should  be 
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admitted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
As  this  IB  not  likely  to  lead  to  a 
direct  practical  conclusion,  it  is  only 
worth  notice  as  illustrating  the 
singular  indifference  to  certain  facts 
which  besets  a  particular  class  of 
theorists.  They  are  so  indignant 
at  the  fetters  which  society  has 
placed  upon  women,  that  they  for- 
get the  substantial  meaning  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  ar- 
rangements. Women  are  treated 
unjustly  in  many  ways,  but,  after 
all,  the  present  system  does  seoure 
one  end,  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  almost  to  the 
existence  of  society,  namely,  the 
general  purity  of  family  life.  In 
some  future  period  our  habits  of 
thought  may  be  so  modified  that 
restrictions  now  thought  necessary 
may  be  safely  cast  aside;  but  it 
would  be  madness  to  cast  them 
aside  without  most  carefully  feeling 
the  way  beforehand.  It  would  be 
a  Tery  poor  recompense  to  women 
if  they  were  allowed  to  take  de- 
grees and  win  fellowships  at  the 
price  of  incurring  some  of  those 
evils  which  result  from  carelessly 
bringing  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men together  in  a  crowd.  Some  re- 
formers are  proud  of  showing  their 
thoroughness  by  going  to  the  logical 
extreme  of  every  proposition,  and 
talk  about  men  and  women  as  if  the 
distinction  was  founded  on  a  purely 
arbitrary  classification.  There  are, 
and  probably  will  be,  in  spite  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  the  world,  cer- 
tain passions  which  cannot  be  safely 
ignored,  and  some  rules  which  it 
will  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
neglect.  To  discuss  human  beings 
as  if  they  were  sexless  animals  is  at 
least  as  siDy  as  to  talk  of  them  as  if 
they  were  divided  into  superior  and 
inferior  beings,  and  gives  many  oc- 
casions to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme. 
Innovations  which,  if  unsuccessful, 
not  only  give  scandal,  but  are  in- 
jurious to  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind,  should  be  undertaken 
i)nly  with  extreme  circumspection. 


This,  however,  is  at  present  a 
purely  speculative  question.  There 
is  another  danger,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  illustrated  in  practice. 
It  is  characteristic  of  certain  ten- 
dencies, that  the  first  step  towards 
improving  female  education  was  to 
admit  girls  to  middle -class  exa^ 
minations.  Against  the  examina- 
tions themselves,  especially  in  the 
very  sensible  way  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  conducted,  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  plan  gave  to  girls  a  very 
useful  method  of  testing  their  know- 
ledge, and  the  certificates  attain- 
able were  likely  to  be  of  still  higher 
service  to  governesses  and  teachers. 
But  it  certainly  strikes  one  at  first 
sight  as  a  way  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  as  though  it  were 
aBSumed  that  to  ask  questions  were 
the  same  thing  as  to  teach  people  to 
answer  them.  It  seems  to  be  part 
of  that  exaggerated  belief  in  the 
merit  of  constant  examining  which 
threatens  to  exceed  all  reasonable 
bounds.  One  great  result  of  recent 
University  reforms  has  been  to  in- 
crease steadily  the  severity  of  com- 
petition; more  prizes  have  been 
offered;  the  course  of  study  has 
been  lengthened,  and  the  system 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
boys  at  an  earlier  age.  A  suc- 
cessful lad  under  the  present  sys- 
tem has  gone  through  a  series  of 
sharp  competitions  from  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  till  he  takes  his 
degree  or  wins  his  fellowship.  The 
system,  which  was  an  improvement 
as  compared  with  the  lethargy  of 
former  times,  is  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
cessive. It  tends  directly  to  vulgarise 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
ideal  of  a  studious  undergraduate 
is  to  have  a  number  of  propositions 
in  his  head  bearing  upon  some  given 
subject,  all  of  which  he  can  produce 
at  a  moment's  notice :  he  rejecta 
everything  that  does  not  have  some 
direct  value  in  examination,  how- 
ever interesting  in  itself,  and  studies 
everything  that  may  get  hinj.  a  few 
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marks,  thongli  he  may  never  wish 
to  look  at  it  again.  All  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  cannot  be  conve- 
niently reduced  into  matter  for 
examination  are  necessarily  dis- 
couraged. Docility  and  readiness 
is  unduly  valued  at  the  expense  of 
originality.  The  University  course, 
which  is  narrow  enough,  even  if  the 
widest  view  of  the  subjects  were 
taken,  is  made  narrower  still.  The 
system,  moreover,  tends  directly 
to  intensify  the  evil,  which  is  so 
difficult  to  avoid,  that  of  training 
a  few  clever  lads  to  obtain  great 
facility,  whilst  the  skipidor  idle  are 
altogether  neglected.  One  student 
becomes  an  accomplished  mathema- 
tician, or  at  least  is  able  to  work  a 
great  many  examples  in  a  limited 
time,  whilst  three  learn  to  do  no- 
thing but  excel  in  cricket  or  rowing; 
and  even  in  these  sports,  it  may  be 
said  a  similar  tendency  is  produced 
by  the  exaggerated  value  set  upon 
physical  as  well  as  mental  compe- 
titions. In  short,  the  ideal  student 
is  one  who  can  put  on  an  amazing 
quantity  of  learning  in  a  short  time, 
as  a  prize  sheep  lays  on  &t.  Whether 
the  constitution  of  either  is  the  bet- 
ter for  it  may  be  doubted :  mean^ 
while  any  liberal  view  of  University 
studies  has  to  struggle  against  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  system. 

This  system  has  the  one  merit 
that  it  induces  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  put  a  very  high  polish  of  a 
certain  kind  upon  their  attain- 
ments ;  a  merit  which  has  naturally 
a  great  attraction  for  women,  who 
regret  the  superficial  character  of 
their  accomplishments.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  they 
should  fall  into  a  similar  error. 
The  temptation,  in  their  case,  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  in  that 
of  their  brothers.  Most  young  men 
have  an  exaggerated  esteem  for 
University  honours,  and  fancy  that 
the  world  is  to  be  conquered  by  the 
same  qualities  which  gain  a  first- 
class.  Still  a  youth  of  genuine  ori- 
ginality is  often  dimly  aware  that 


the  University  course  does  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge.  Now,  it  is  probable 
that  feminine  docility  would  lead 
to  a  still  more  unreserved  aocept- 
ance  of  the  University  ideal.  They 
would  be  visited  by  fewer  of  those 
compunctious  viaitmgs  which,  some- 
times come  to  a  youth  of  promise, 
and  would  seriously  hold  to  the 
creed  that  whatever  is  taught  by  ^ 
official  dignitaries  must  nece^arilj 
be  of  importance.  Thus,  a  young 
man  remembers  that,  afiber  his  edo- 
oation  is  finished,  he  has  to  emploj 
himself  upon  a  totally  different 
field  of  activity,  and  is  only  too 
willing  to  discharge  the  whole  cargo 
of  instruction  with  which,  he  hu 
been  painfully  burdened.  A  young 
woman,  having  much  inferior  pro- 
spects of  employment,  would  be  ^ 
to  remain  to  the  end  of  her  life  in 
that  unpleasant  stage  of  priggish- 
ness  which  is  for  the  nxoot  part 
transitory  with  a  young  man.  Some 
few  men,  of  special  talents,  may 
wisely  devote  their  lives  to  follow- 
ing out  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  acquired  with  a  view  to 
academical  distinction;  but  if  it 
were  not  that  most  men  liave  tJie 
compensation  of  active  life  to 
balance  the  one-sided  nature  of 
their  training,  the  very  narrow 
theory  of  education  still  in  vogue 
would  be  more  pernicious  than  is 
actually  the  case.  Undergraduates 
learn  very  Httle  that  is  useful  ax 
the  Universities,  but^  at  any  rate, 
they  have  a  sufficient  indacemeni 
to  widen  their  education  after- 
wards. In  addition  to  ibis,  the 
intellectual  strain  produced  by  in- 
tense competition  has  its  evil  efiects 
even  in  the  case  of  men ;  it  could 
still  less  be  called  healthy  training 
for  women  without  many  qualifica- 
tions. A  female  senior  wrangler 
would  be  superior  to  the  frivoV^s 
fine  ladies  who  exhibit  thenxselv^ 
at  a  guinea  a  head ;  but  she  ^wotxIc 
be  far  from  an  exalted  idecwl  oi 
womanhood.     A  oapacitr^  for   d.eaJ 
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iog  effectoallj  with  intricate  ques- 
tions of  mathematical  analysiB  im- 
plies, afl»r  all,  a  yerj  scanty  intel- 
lectual  fnmitore,  and    wonld    do 
little  towards  widening  the  intel- 
kctnal   sympathies    or    helping  a 
woman  to  take  a  worthier  view  of 
the  world  in  which  she  is  placed. 
The  sneers  directed  against  pro- 
fessors in  petticoats  are,  we  admit, 
TBry  imwoa^y  if  they  intend  that 
ihe  female    intellect    should    be 
doomed  to  perpetual  bondage ;  but 
there  is  this  grain  of  truth  in  them, 
iiiat,  after  all,  the  professor  does  not 
represent   the   highest   variety  of 
manly  intellect,  and  would  be  a 
stiU  less  desirable  model  for  the 
nniversal  imitation  of  womankind. 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  there  is  so  much 
more  need  of  providing  some  train- 
ing than  of  providing  training  of 
the  best  possible    ki]^  that  the 
eyils  at  which  we  are  nhiting  have 
not  begmi  to  make  themselves  felt. 
Only  in  the  extreme  desire  for  im- 
proving  women's    minds    by  the 
simple  process  of  multiplying  ex- 
aminations, there  seems  to  be  the 
beginning  of    a    tendency  in  the 
wrong  direction.     In  our  anxiety  to 
give  to  women  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  men,  we   may  possibly 
offer  them  the  evil  along  with  the 
good  of  our  system,  and,  moreover, 
an  eyU  which  in  their  case  would 
be  specially  pernicious.     It  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  if  women 
should  be    encouraged   to  devote 
themselves  to  a  narrow  study  of 
some  special    subject,  when   that 
which  tiiey  require  above  all  is  to 
have  their    rniTid    expanded    and 
elevated.    The  competitive  svstem 
gives  a  very  powerful  tonic,  but  it 
directs  the  energies  which  it  arouses 
into  a  confined  channel.  The  essen- 
tial condition  which  secures    the 
satisfactory  working  of  a  system  of 
examinations  is  that  it  should  follow 
and  not  direct  a  course  of  education. 
As  a  test  that  the  work  done  is 
lonnd,  it  is   of  paramount  impor- 
^ce;    as    an  idtimate    end   and 
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object,  it  has  a  distinctly  lowering 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  its  victims. 
The  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
London  have  done  well  in  providing 
an  examination  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, although  these  schemes 
are  open  to  many  criticisms  in 
detaQ;  but  it  is  essential  to  their 
satisfistctoiy  working  that  women 
should  have  some  better  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  as  well  as  of  being 
asked  questions.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  to  sound  education 
than  the  springing  up  of  that  noxious 
system  of  cramming  which  seems 
to  be  the  natural  product  of  all 
competitive  examinations.  The 
•grinders'  and  'coaches'  who 
train  lads  for  the  Indian  or  Civil 
Service  examinations  are  mis- 
chievous enough  as  it  is ;  but  if  a 
similar  scheme  should  be  devised 
for  women,  it  would  be  mischievous 
beyond  expression.  Hence  it  is 
becoming  daily  more  important  that 
some  body  should  be  formed  which 
may  do  for  women  what  the  Univer- 
sities ought  to  do  for  men ;  that  is 
to  say,  which  should  lay  down  some 
comprehensive  and  liberal  scheme 
of  education,  and  provide  eminent 
teachers  to  give  it  weight  and 
guidance.  To  leave  ever^hing  to 
the  accidental  results  of  a  scramble 
for  certificates  at  an  examination  is- 
to  run  the  risk  of  giving  a  perma- 
nently low  tone  to  female  education. 
The  task,  we  need  hardly  say,  ia 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  None- 
of  the  plans  at  present  before  the 
public  profess  to  do  more  than  just 
open  the  question.  The  commis- 
sioners for  endowed  schools  may 
probably  do  something,  if  ]i^. 
Forster's  plan  is  carri^  for  im- 
proving feminine  education  in  its 
lower  stages.  The  lectures  given 
in  the  North  of  England  have  been 
chiefly  useful  in  their  setting  a 
better  model  of  teaching  than  they 
have  hitherto  known  before  the 
schoolmistresses  of  the  districts. 
Those  in  London  are  at  present 
merely  spasmodic  attempts  at  teach^j ^ 
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ingj  wbioli,  without  mucli  further 
development,  can  do  little  more 
than  lectares  at  the  Bojal  InstLtn- 
tion.  It  is  a  mere  mockery  to  sap- 
pose  that  a  couple  of  courses — one, 
BSj  on  chemistry,  and  another  on 
Greek  history — can  really  educate 
the  women  wno  attend  them.  They 
may  possibly  help  to  convince  wo- 
men that  they  are  not  educated  at 
present.  The  proposed  college  for 
women,  again,  is  a  step  in  advance ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  will  be  more  than  a  rather  supe- 
rior girls'  school.  In  short,  we  have 
hitherto  touched  only  the  outside 
of  a  great  subject,  and  the  further 
we  go,  the  more  obvious  becomes 
the  need  of  careful  investigation, 
and  of  starting  in  the  right  path 
with  a  view  to  laying  the  foundation 
of  what  may  in  time  become  a  na- 
tional system  for  providing  women 
with  an  intellectual  training  to  fit 
them  for   their   place  in  socieiy. 


What  is  wanted  is  not  to  make 
them  TNTodigies  of  cram,  to  instroct 
them  m  the  best  mode  of  gaining  a 
large  quantity  of  rapidly  produdble 
knowledge.  That  may  have  its 
advanta^s,  but  it  is  -an  essentially 
narrow  aim,  and  would  not  neces- 
sarily make  women  any  better  than 
they  are  at  present.  Whatisrea% 
required  is,  to  widen  their  intel- 
lectual horizon,  and  to  put  them  in 
sympathy  with  the  most  cultivated 
thinkers  of  the  day.  The  puraoit 
of  special  sciences  will  probably 
remain  for  the  most  part  within  the 
sphere  of  masculine  duties;  but 
women  should  have  ihsA  familiariiy 
with  the  more  general  results  ^ 
modem  thought  which  is  desired 
by  ev^y  man  of  real  cultivatioiL 
If  the  various  agitators  of  the  ques- 
tion would  keep  this  distinctly  in 
view,  they  may  at  least  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  satisfiEtctory  system 
of  female  education. 
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A  VISIT   TO   MY   DISCONTENTED    COUSIN. 


CHAPTER  L 
DAQEimtEE  TO  P£M6£ET0N. 


*T  WAS  grateful  for  yours,  my 
J.  dear  fellow,  but  much  more  so 
ftr  your  remembrance  of  me  than 
for  your  advice.  You  tell  me  to 
fcaveL  Why  should  I?  What 
shodd  I  gain  by  tearing  across 
this  wide  world,  wiUi  a  monster 
tea-kettle  in  fnmt  of  me,  the  side 
of  a  ditch  visible  on  my  right,  a 
yokme  of  pestilential  smoke  on  my 
left,  and  obnoxious  companions  hj 
my  ffide  ?  Variety,  indeed !  It  is 
not  to  be  found  m  what  men  call 
trayellmg;  ihere  is  much  more 
variety  to  be  enjoyed  at  my  barn- 
door. As  I  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
pompbtrough,  and  listen  to  the 
complaoent  crowing  of  myDorkings, 
wbile  I  smoke  my  morning  cigar 
in  the  sunshine,  I  find  infinite 
variefy,  to  say  nothing  of  firesh  air 
and  peace.  The  humours  of  my 
fisathered  friends  are  perpetually 
on  the  change.  I  know  them  all, 
and  have  studied  their  characters. 
The  huge  Shanghai,  the  master  of 
the  yard;  the  haughty,  swarthy 
Spamard ;  the  fiery  pretentious  Ban- 
iaim;  the  old  matronly  hen,  who 
parades  with  staid  dignity,  like  a 
London  chaperon,  and  watches  with 
sidelong  eye  the  crumbs  of  comfort, 
as  they  are  snapped  up  by  her 
hungry  progeny;  the  young  debu- 
tante, newly  out,  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  but  qualLing  at  the  splay- 
foot and  terrific  presence  of  the 
Chinese  potentate ;  and  those  chir- 
mping,  cheeping,  yellow,  callow 
httte  fledgings,  which  wriggle  about 
like  terrible  children,  and  get  every- 
where they  should  not — show  one  a 
deal  of  life.  Here,  under  the  shade 
of  fragrant  hawthorn,  you  may 
contemplate  all  the  virtues,  dis- 
played amid  the  brightest  sun  and 
softest  shadow,  and  changing  with 


each  shifting  zephyr.  There  may 
no  doubt,  be  better  employments  in 
this  world,  but  trundling  through 
space  is  not  one  of  them. 

'I  never  met  with  a  man,  and 
hardly  ever  with  a  woman,  in  'a 
railway  <;arriage  I  should  ever  eare 
to  see  again.  Take  the  masculine 
type  of  your  travelling  companion. 
You  join  him,  we  shall  say,  on  your 
way  by  night  express  from  London 
to  York.  Hour,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing; scene,  Newark  or  Retford; 
wind  easterly,  with  occasional  sleet. 
You  have  msule  your  solitary  nest 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  permit  of;  built  up  a  couch 
for  repose,  and  disposed  your  va- 
rious properties  on  the  empty  seats. 
Guard  rattles  at  the  door.  Eni;er  a 
bagman,  two  bagmen,  threebagmen, 
and  a  lawyer's  clerk.  In  they  rush, 
glare  angrily  at  yourself,  toss  your 
traps  contemptuously  from  the 
nooks  in  which  they  repose,  and 
each  sits  him  down  with  a  grunt 
and  sigh,  redolent  of  the  gin-and- 
water  which  has  solaced  me  mid- 
night vigils.  Perhaps  one — or  all — 
prul  out  travelling  caps,  and  turn 
to  revolting  sleep ;  and  then,  oh  ye 
gods,  what  an  awakening  when  tne 
grey  twilight  dawns  on  their  xm- 
lovely  cheeks  !  Or  perchance  they 
talk — talk  parish,  or  sporting  slang, 
or  village  ^t  life,  and  laugh, 
making  night  hideous.  Existence 
knows  no  greater  agony.  You, 
with  your  limbs  cramped  by  that 
obese  brute  in  front  of  you,  pos- 
sessed by  demons  of  a  hundred 
fidgets,  every  sense  offended,  arrive 
semi-animate  at  the  Station  Hotel, 
and  spend  the  remaining  hours 
before  break&st  in  a  vain  struggle 
with  the  screams  and  puffs  of  libe- 
rated steam.  Call  you  that  variety?^ 
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It  is  ihe  very  monotony  of  wretched- 


•  But  yon,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  learning  life  in  the  Library  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  snggest  that  I 
may  meet  my  Fate,  as  yon  pedanti- 
cally call  it,  when  on  my  travels; 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  I  may  en- 
counter an  enchanting  and  be- 
wilderine  female  in  a  railway  car- 
riage. I  hope  I  never  shall.  One  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  robbed  and 
murdered  in  such  circumstances  as 
bewildered  and  enchanted.  I  have 
met  women  in  railway  carriages — 
&t  women  and  thin  women,  old 
and  young;  I  have  met  the  parson's 
wife  going  to  visit  her  sister,  full  of 
dom^tic  grievance  and  disaster; 
I  have  met  the  dean's  wife,  sniffing 
with  aquiline  nose  the  fumes  of 
defonct  tobacco,  and  made  up  in 
defiant  preparation  for  a  loving  con- 
test wi^  the  Lady  Bishop ;  I  haye 
met  the  faded  spinster,  fretftil  at  all 
times,  but  now  goaded  to  irritation 
by  the  consciousness  that  she  is 
travelling  alone.  But  these  solitary 
fair  ones  were  all  too  near  to  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view.  We  were 
mutually  displeased  to  meet,  and 
well  pleased  to  part,  and  nothing 
about  us  in  each  other's  company 
became  us  so  well  as  leaving  it. 

'  You  think  I  am  lonely ;  but  you 
are,  as  might  be  expected!,  entirely 
mistaken.  I  have  been  exceedingly 
solitary  in  a  London  lodging  at  &e 
foot  of  the  Haymarket,  the  eternal 
roar  of  dreary  life  sounding  in  my 
daily  and  nightly  ear,  and  a  slip- 
shod damsel  witn  uncleanly  clout 
dogging  my  footsteps  and  tidying 
my  room.  I  have  been  solitary  in 
theatres  and  churches,  solitary  at 
balls,  and  veiy  solitary  at  the  Derby. 
But  in  thee,  my  loved  retreat,  with 
thy  honeysuckle  and  tea-roses 
dancing  before  my  window,  my 
cherished  moroccos,  in  all  their 
French  array,  smiling  back  to  me  my 
morning  welcome — 4)ees  humming 
round  the  lattice,  and  all  sweet 
breezes  stirring  the  scented  shrubs 


— ^I  am  never  solitary.  Even  the 
restless  fly,  and  the  perturbed  and 
perturbing  wasp,  and  the  spider 
which  spins  up  in  the  trellis,  are  my 
comrades.  We  never  interfere 
with  each  other,  and  pursue  our  own 
ends  in  the  rays  of  the  flickering 
sunbeams. 

'Here,  then,  I  find  variefy  in  doing 
the  same  thing  every  day.   It  is  the 
true    secret  of  human   happiness. 
Why  should  you  suppose  that  m- 
joyment  is  to  be  found  in  agitsb- 
tion,  which  yon  call  variety?  Unless 
you  are  greatly  changed  since  our 
days  at  Trinity,  agood  dinner  is  not 
disagreeable  to  you.    But  would  it 
make  you  happier  were  you  to  dine 
at  one  o'clock  to-morrow,  six  o'clock 
on  Wednesday,  and  not  at  all  on 
Thursday?    .Half   the    charm    of 
dinner  is  that  you  know  when  to  ex- 
pect it — ^if  you  are  fortonato  enougk 
to  have  expectations  on  the  subject. 
You  greatly  lessen  the  enjoyment  if 
you  iJlow  it  to  seize  you  unawares, 
and  come  suddenly  on  your  staartbd 
appetito.    But  it  is  the  same  witii 
moral  happiness.     The  daily  reour- 
renoe  of  pleasant  thought,  produced 
by  daily  avocation^  he  it  what  it 
may,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  ethical 
conditions.  Nay,even  unpleasant  and 
painM  toil,  day  by  day  repeated, 
eats  into  our  daily  life,  like  a  chain 
round  a  tree,  until  the  bark  grows 
over  it,  and  to  part  with  it  lacerates 
our  sides.  Dinginess  and  dirt  beooane 
dear — only  an  earnest  curato  knows 
how  dear — ^to  those  accustomed  to 
them,  and  they  sigh  for  their  com- 
panions, if  they  are  forced  to  leave 
them. 

'  You  will  ask  how  do  I  spend  my 
life,  and  what  treasures  does  mo- 
notony bestow  on  me.  Does  it 
bring,  you  will  say,  enjoyment  to 
yourself  or  profit  to  the  world  at 
large  ?  I  answer,  come  and  see.  I 
disdain  to  argue ;  but  I  am  not  too 
proud  to  convince.  Pack  up  your 
portmanteau,  most  ambitious  and 
briefless  of  lawyers,  leave  your  wig 
behind  you,  and  Judge  for  yoarseu. 
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Yon  are  certain  to  da  the  same 
thing  eveiy  day  as  long  as  yon 
remain ;  for  yon  shall  please  jour- 
selfy  and  so  please  me.' 

CTHAPTERH. 
EETEOaPECT. 

This  letter,  from  one  of  the  best 
of  friends  and  good  fellows,  I  re- 
ceived towards  the  end  of  the  term 
in  Jnly  i86 — .  In  spite  of  his  nn- 
warrantable  gibes,  I  was  not  then 
the  entirely  briefless  barrister  he 
described.  I  had  actoally  received 
instmctions  from  a  real  attorney  on 
three  different  occasions,  with  the 
magical  words  *2  gw"*'  marked 
on  the  reverse  thereof,  since  the 
day,  two  years  and  a  half  before, 
which  had  seen  me  called  to  the 
bar.  These  three  events,  it  is  true, 
had  only  occurred  within  a  fortnight 
of  the  time  of  which  I  received  this 
letter ;  and  if  the  truth  were  to  be 
told,  they  all  related  to  certain 
&anily  arrangements.  Still,  I  re- 
sented his  ignorant  sneer  with 
proper  dignity,  while  I  accepted 
his  invitation ;  and  after  leaving 
accurate  directions  for  the  guidance 
of  impatient  clients,  I  packed  up 
my  portmanteau,  donned  my  suit  of 
tweeds,  and  proceeded  to  my  des- 
tination. 

Charles  Dagentree  was  my  second 
cousin  Mid  my  oldest  friend.  We 
met  first  at  Harrow  ;  two  little 
nursery  urchins,  veiy  bold  in  front, 
but  very  tremulous  within,  at  our 
first  plunge  into  the  cold  bath  of 
the  world.  Our  stations  in  life 
^vere  equal,  although  our  worldly 
prospects  were  very  different.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  and 
widowed  squire,  his  mother  and  my 
£ekther  having  been  sisters'  children. 
I  was  the  youngest  of  seven  sons  of 
Sir  Robert  Pemberton,  a  baronet 
with  more  ancestors  than  acres.  So, 
when  we  had  traversed  the  orthodox 
round  of  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
I  went  forth  to  gather  my  own 
laurels,  and  make,  if  I  could,  my 


own  bread;  and  he,  his  father 
having  been  dead  some  time,  to 
assume  possession  of  an  estate 
worth  1 5,oooZ.  a  year. 

When  highways  diverge,  and 
two  wayfarers  part  to  follow  dif- 
ferent tracks,  the  longer  theii* 
journey  the  fbrther  apart  they  be- 
come. So  is  it  often  in  life.  You 
leave  your  bosom  friend  on  the 
threshold  of  the  University — ^your 
dimidmm  animcB — him  who  had  be- 
come the  greater  part  of  yourself 
— ^the  first  to  greet  you  in  the 
morning,  the  mst  to  leave  your 
rooms  at  night.  And  then  between 
you  falls  the  dark  curtain  of  real 
life.  He  goes  his  way,  you  go  yours ; 
and  after  a  year  or  two  you  become 
to  each  other  a  memory  of  the  past. 
So  it  was  with  us.  I  went  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  what  with 
keeping  terms  and  grinding  in  the 
ill-hghtedden  of  a  special  pleader, 
relieved  occasionally  by  a  few  Ghreen- 
wich  and  Bichmond  festivities,  and 
now  and  then  a  professional  or^e, 
I  lost  sight  of,  and  for  the  time  for- 
got, my  college  twin-brother.  My 
lather  had  good  friends  in  town; 
but  it  was  but  seldom  that  I  fre- 
quented the  West-end.  I  preferred 
the  Bohemians  of  the  law,  and  it 
wearied  and  g^ned  me  to  get  myself 
upfor  the  starched  proprieties  of  Bel- 
grave  Square.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
Charles  Dagentree's  tall,  slim  figure 
and  little  head  and  pretty  feminine 
features  would  cross  my  dreams; 
but  they  came  to  me  as  a  vision  of 
the  past.  We  interchanged  one  or 
two  letters ;  but  the  correspondence 
soon  flagged,  mainly  owing  to  my 
ownremissness;  and  until,  in  answer 
toaletter  from  me,  I  received  shortly 
before  the  epistle  I  have  just  given 
my  readers,  and  more  than  siz 
years  after  we  had  parted,  I  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

He  meanwhile,  with  the  world 
all  before  him  where  to  choose,  had 
spent,  as  I  found  afterwards,  a  far 
less  active,  and,  I  fear,  not  a  hap- 
pier life.  He  was  a  man  of  peculiaif 
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and  Tmnsaal  temperament*  Up- 
riglit,  honoiurable,  tratiiixil  to  trans- 
parency, sensitiye  and  tender  as  a 
woman,  be  bad  cberisbed  throngb^ 
ont  onr  scbool  and  college  days  a 
conical  optimism,  wbicb  was  sbarp 
to  seize  on  tbe  weaker  pbase  of 
eveiytbing,  and  to  find  topics  for 
quiet  depreciation  in  wbat  .most 
of  bis  companions  admired.  I  be- 
lieve tbat  tbis  babit  bad  its  origin  in 
a  singularly  nerrons  and  gentle  na- 
ture, wbicb  was  susceptible,  even  to 
pain,  of  tbe  little  rubs  and  crosses 
wbicb  barder  spirits  disregard.  He 
felt  not  so  mncb  for  bimself  as  for 
otbers^  He  did  not  know  wbat  fear 
was ;.  and  in  all  our  scboolboy  ex- 
ploits, bis  courage  and  coolness  were 
never  known  to  faiL  But  if  bis 
companions  were  disappointed  or 
unjustly  used  be  was  miserable, 
and  rude  sounds  and  noises  exas- 
perated bis  ifinel^  strung  system. 
6ut  be  was  witbal  manly  and 
generous,  and  gradually  surrounded 
bisLself  witb  a  crust  of  feigned  acer- 
bity, to  conceal  tbe  very  poignancy 
of  nis  kindliness. 

.  After  leaving  college  be  travelled 
a  litUe  and  studied  a  little  abroad. 
Tben  be  came  bome,  and  took  a 
couple  of  London  seasons.  He  tben 
retsreated  to  tbe  countiy,  farmed  a 
little,  and  plunged  deeply  into  biblio- 
iifiania,  and,  at  tbe  period  of  wbicb  I 
am  now  about  to  speak,  bad  become 
akind  of  well-disposed  bermit,  living 
alone  in  bis  ancestral  balls,  and 
doing,  as  be  said,  tbe  same  tbing- 
every  day. 

CHAPTER  iri. 

THE   JOURNEY. 

Dagentree  Orange,  to  wbicb  I  was 
bound,  I  bad  not  seen  since  my 
bolidays  at  Harrow.  It  lay  in  a 
county  wbicb  I  am  not  obliged  to 
namMQ,  and  wbicb  I  sball  not  dis- 
guise by  a  tiresome  pseudonym.  It 
mj^j  be  tbat  in  tbe  course  of  tbese 
pages  I  may  become  personal  and 
obnp^ousi  and  it  is  still  more  pro- 


bable that  I  may  be  unjustly  sus- 
pected of  being  so.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  one  <if  tbe  most  ancient  «nd 
umbrageous  of  tbe  soutbem  conn- 
ties,  sucb  as  alone  in  tbe  wide  world 
exbibit  tbe  perfection  of  verdure 
and  foliage  alongside  of  civilisation 
and  railways.  In  tbe  bloom  of  a 
late  summer,  l^e  Inrigbt  bedgerows 
and  ricb  pastures,  tbe  buge  ances- 
tral elms,  wbicb  cast  tbeir  de^ 
sbadpws  on  tbe  sward,  and  tbe 
never-endinfi^  vistas  of  woodland 
landsd^  wbicb  cbequer  tbe  bias- 
above,  and  cbeer  and 
tbe  eye,  make  tbe  Sonth  of 
England  a  region  of  leafy  gloiy ; 
and  to  sucb  scenes  was  I  on  my 
way. 

Tbe  reader,  bowever,  may  be  in- 
formed tbat  I  started  from  Water- 
loo Bridge  by  tbe  train  wbicb 
leaves,  or  tben  left,  at  3.4$  P.11., 
duly  bougbt  my  Saturday  Beview 
and  Pwichj  and  sat  down  in  my 
comer,  next  tbe  &rtbest  window, 
witb  my  back  to  tbe  engine,  with 
all  tbe  cbaracteristic  selfisbness  of 
an  Englishman.  I  bad  only  two 
companions,  wbo  seemed  to  be  tx»- 
velling  together;  but  I  looked  ai 
them  witb  tbe  conventional  super- 
cilious  stare,  and  devoted  myself 
witb  marked  exclusiveness  to  tbe 
Saturday.  An  hour  or  two,  bowever, 
sufBiced  to  exhaust  my  Hterary  appb- 
ances,  and  tired  of  tbe  endless  affiae- 
tation  of  absolute  wisdom,  and  the 
marvellous  profundity  of  ken  in 
estimating  buman  absurdity  wbicb 
is.  tb^  staple  of  weekly  newspaper- 

[,  tbe  result  was  that  I  fell  asle^. 
must  have  slept  about  half  aa 
bour,  when  I  was  aroused  by  tbe 
voices  of  my  companions,  wbidi 
were  elevated  in  keen  discussion, 
and  were  loud  enough  to  drown 
tbe  roar  of  tbe  train. 

'  I'll  tell  ye  wbat  it  is,'  said  one, 
in  a  high-pitched  nasal  key ;  *■  that 
cock  won't  fight  at  all.  We  must 
have  positive  proof ;  and  if  we  can't 
find  it,  we  mast  make  it.' 

'  Did  you  ever  get  a  ray^  oi  hgbt 
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cm  it  ?'  said  the  other.     *  Did  you 
receive  any  message  at  the  tune  ? ' 

*  Hot  I ;  I  was  too  glad  at  ihat 
time  to  be  beyond  hearing.  I  had 
nothing  to  be  prond  of  to  tell  him, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  other  sort. 
It  was  a  mere  chance  I  saw  yonr 
advertisement  in  Boston.' 

'  Whafc  kind  of  looking  girl  was 
sheP' 

*Well,  they  used  to  say  they 
were  as  like  as  two  peas.' 

*  But,  if  we  cannot  show  she  was 
ahre  after  that,  can't  we  better  it? ' 

*  How  ? '  said  the  other. 

Here  the  heads  approached,  and 
the  voices  were  lowered.  I  could 
not  catch  what  was  said. 

*By  Jove  !'  was  the  next  ezcla- 
m&tion,  '  if  all  fisdls,  I'll  chance  it. 
But  we  must  alter  the  bargain.' 

^Hnsh!'  and  I  was  conscious 
that  two  pair  of  eyes  were  directed 
to  me,  and  not  wishing  to  be  taken 
Buiher  into  confidence,  I  opened 
my  own,  and  surveyed  them  more 
attentively  than  I  had  done. 

One  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  be 
a  man  of  about  five  and  thirty,  with 
features  which  ought  to  have  been 
handsome,  but  were  disfigured  by 
the  worn  air  of  fiitigue  and  dissipa- 
tion which  pervaded  thenu  He  had 
an  expression  half-open,  half-cun- 
mng — one  of  those  countenances  in 
which  apparent  bonhomie  and 
foinkness  conceal  utter  disregard 
of  and  indi£Perence  to  others,  and 
ma  untmstworthy  &ce,  although  not 
altogether  an  unpleasant  one,  with 
a  good  deal  of  intelligence  and  ready 
Iraxnour  written  in  its  lines.  His 
companion  seemed  considerably 
older,  and  was  apparently  about 
sixty.  He  was  a  sleek,  puncti- 
liously dressed  elderly  gentleman, 
with  an  old-fashioned  shirt  frill,  a 
blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  a 
dose  shaven  fctce,  and  seemed  to  be 
made  up  after  the  &shion  when 
George  HI.  was  king,  and  when 
pigtails  and  powder  were  necessary 
to  coinjplete  the  toilet.  His  fisMse 
denoted  profound  dissimulation,  and 


spoke  all  over  of  the  prosperous 
village  attorney.  I  knew  tlw  spe- 
cies weU,  and  I  could  not  mistake, 
and  had  not  mistaken,  this  example 
of  it. 

They  relapsed  into  silenee  for 
some  time,  when  the  elder  of  the 
two  addressed  some  casual  remark 
to  me,  and  endeavoured,  as  I 
thought,  to  lead  me  into  conversa-^ 
tion.  But  I  had  been  so  impressed 
by  the  handwriting  of  fraud  I  had 
seen  in  his  fieice,  and  unfavourably 
prepossessed  by  what  I  had  heard^ 
that  I  resisted  his  attempts,  civilly 
however,  and  without  showing  my 
dislike. 

Again  I  fbll  &st  asleep,  and  slum- 
bered until  'Plumtree  Junction' 
sounded  in  my  ears.  My  destina- 
tion was  reached.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  but  my  two  companions  had 
disappeared.  I  suppose  they  had 
got  out  at  some  intermediate  sta- 
tion. But  all  these  things,  although 
I  had  reason  to  remember  them 
afterwards,  gave  me  little  thought 
at  the  time.  I  found  my  friend's 
groom  and  dog-cart  waiting  for  me,, 
and  a  drive  of  four  miles,  through 
deep  lanes  and  leafy  twisting* 
country  roads,  brought  me  to  his 
gate,  which  I  reached  shortly  before 
seven. 

I  need  not  describe  the  Orange. 
It  was  one  of  those  old  picturesque 
brick  houses,  built  at  a  period  of 
English  architecture  when  it  was 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
architect  to  study  beauty  as  well  as 
comfort.  Many  of  these  old  man- 
sions, dating  from  the  reim  of 
Elizabeth,  or  even  Henry  YlJl,^ 
still  remain  to  teach  a  stolid  anJ 
tasteless  generation  how  available 
brick  and  mortar  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  real  artist.  Jessamine  and 
roses  covered  its  walls  and  clus- 
tered round  its  latticed  windows. 
The  entrance  was  reached  through 
an  old  carved  stone  gateway  and  a 
path  paved  with  stone  slabs.  Old 
acacias  and  yew  trees  eave  a  sombre 
air  to  this  front,  but  it  was  quaint 
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and  picturesque.  Afl  mj  fly  drove 
up,  a  wlnte-headed  butler  and  a  hoj 
in  buttons  came  forth  to  meet  me, 
and  in  the  doorway  stood  Dac^entree, 
who  received  me  warmly  with  both 
hands,  and  led  me  into  his  Temple 
of  Monotony,  the  praises  of  which 
he  had  so  loudly  sounded. 

I  found  my  mend  not  ereatly  al- 
tered from  the  time  at  which  we  had 
parted.  His  downy  moustache  had 
become  decided.  A  comely  curling 
beard  gave  more  manliness  to  his 
fece.  His  delicate  pink  and  white 
complexion  was  replaced  by  brown, 
and  firmer  lines  gave  vigour  to  the 
old  winning  snule.  But  he  was 
still  the  same,  and  when  I  looked  in 
his  eyes — six  feet  as  they  were  from 
the  ^und — I  felt  myself  back  in 
Trimty  again. 

His  retreat  certainlv  justified  his 
praises  of  it.  It  looked  out  on  a 
terraced  parterre,  blazing  with 
flowers,  laid  out  in  masses  with 
greattaste,  in  front  of  the  full  suiteof 
public  rooms.  A  Naiad — a  statue  far 
from  contemptible — ^presided  over 
a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  and  a  few 
mother  heathen  divinities  adorned  the 
^Id  parapet  wall,  and  flanked  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  tier  below. 
The  grass,  walks,  and  borders  were 
kept  in  beautiful  order,  and  the 
yellow  tea-roses  danced,  as  he  had 
said,  outside  the  large  oriel  window. 
The  house,  standing  on  an  elevation, 
commanded  a  boundless  expanse  of 
woodland,  over  which  the  setting  sun 
was  darting  his  last  purple  gleam. 
The  scarcely  moving  air  wafled  such 
pleasant  odours,  the  scene  was  so 
stUl  and  bright  and  peaceful,  that  I 
thought  it  might  be  easy  enough  in 
such  quarters  to  do  the  same  thing 
eveiy  day. 

The  interior  of  the  library  was 
equally  complete  in  its  way.  It 
was  frirnished  with  taste  and  quiet 
luzuiy.  The  soft  Turkey  carpet 
made  the  footsteps  noiseless.  Easy 
diairs  seemed  to  invite  to  indolent 
fltudy,andon  the  cedeo'-wood  shelves 
were  several  thousand  of  the  pre- 


cious volumes  of  which  he  had 
spoken. 

I  know  something  of  what  boob 
ought  to  be ;  and  certainly  I  had 
never  seen  together  a  colleotion 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  richer 
treasure  from  Aldus,  Elzevir,  or 
Baskerville  than  his  book-cases  oon- 
tauied.  This  is  a  conviction  which 
comes  by  instinct  to  ike  initiated, 
and  in  no  degree  depends  on  the 
inside  of  the  volumes. 

After  a  few  words  of  hearty  wel- 
come on  his  part,  and  genuine  ad- 
miration on  mine,  he  led  me  through 
a  corridor  of  moderate  size,  np  a 
flight  of  old  oak  stairs,  into  an  ante- 
room, out  of  which  my  bedroom 
opened.  Like  the  rest  of  the  esta- 
blishment, it  was  brimful  of  unosten- 
tatious comfort,  in  every  conceivable 
form  which  good  taste  and  minute 
care  could  supply.  There  was  a 
completeness  about  the  appoint- 
ments which  evinced  a  mind  given 
to  details  ;  and  when  left  alone,  and 
clad  in  dressing  eown  and  slippers, 
I  stretched  myself  on  the  so&  and 
looked  out,  from  a  storey  higher, 
on  the  bright  scene  below,  I  felt 
that,  in  my  case  at  leaat,  his  tronhk 
had  been  well  bestowed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

GOSSIP. 

*Now,Pemberton,'  said  myfriend, 
as  we  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
vaulted  hall,  hung  round  with  the 
portraits  of  many  generations, '  you 
see  my  hermitage,  wherein  I  prac- 
tise the  monotony  I  preach.  Ton 
will  admit  there  may  be  worse  dailj 
occupations  than  that  which  we  are 
going  to  begin.' 

'It  has,  at  least,'  I  said,  'one 
variety  on  this  occasion  in  my  pre- 
sence here.  But  I  should  be  veiy 
glad  to  become  an  element  of  mono- 
tony  also,  on  such  conditions.' 

We  chatted  on  through  dizu»r, 
and  when  we  were  left  uone,  with 
a  bottle  of  1841  Lafitte,  and  the 
servants  had  retired,  ^gle 
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'Do  not  snppoBe/  I  said  to 
Dagentree,  '  that  all  these  pleasant 
things  haye  at  all  convinoed  me  in 
&yonr  of  your  seclusion.  "  Small 
is  the  worth  of  beauty  from  the  light 
retired."  A  house  rail  of  pleasant 
guests  would  act  as  mirrors  in  re- 
doubling the  charms  of  this  loyely 
spot.  Pleased  and  friendly  &ces 
are  the  best  reflection  of  scenes  such 
as  these.' 

*  Pleased  and  friendly  feces,  yes ; 
but  where  are  you  to  find  them  ? 
Did  you  oyer  know  a  house  full  of 
yisitors  which  was  not  a  menagerie 
of  eyil  passions — petty  jealousy, 
stupid  listlessness,  smiles  and  sim- 
pers, and  praises  manufactured  for 
the  occasion,  changed  to  sneers,  and 
detraction,  and  disparagement  in 
the  shelter  of  the  guest's  own  room. 
I  think  Abou  Hassan's  plan,  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  was  a  yery  good 
one,  neyer  to  haye  aboye  one  yisitor 
at  a  time,  and  to  turn  him  out  next 
morning  with  a  hint  not  to  return. 
Pleased  and  friendly  faces  may  last 
for  one  night;    but  the  next  day 
they  find  you  out,  or  are  found  out, 
and  the  third  they  are  absolutely 
fiendish.   How,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
they  hate  you  and  each  other ;  how 
the  men  sulk  and  the  women  sneer 
at  yon  and  at  the  rest  of  the  party. 
And,  oh  !  the  rapture  and  the  relief 
of  the  moment  when  one  side  says, 
^'  Thank  heayen,  that  is  oyer,"  and 
the  other, "  Thank  heayen,  they  are 
gone  at  last."    And  with  all  this  in 
their  hearts,  and  undissembled  glee 
on  their  faces,  to  hear  the  hypocri- 
tical adieux,  the  feigned  regrets,  the 
lamentations  oyer  the  fate  which 
has  rent  such  attached  hearts  asun- 
der— ^what  would  Democritus  haye 
giyen  for  such  food  for  inextin- 
gnishal^  laughter  ? ' 

I  laughed  heartily  myself  at  the 
energy  of  Dagentree's  yituperation. 
*  True,'  said  I, '  but  the  same  people 
lyho  were  so  glad  to  get  away  will 
be  as  glad  to  come  back,  which 
proves  it  is  not  all  hypocrisy.' 
*  It  proyes  no  such  thing.    They 


like  your  dinners,  I  admit;  they 
like  to  haye  it  said  they  are  on 
yisiting  terms  with  you ;  they  like 
to  haye  a  chance  of  disposing  of 
their  daughters ;  they  like  to  es- 
cape the  dreariness  of  their  own 
homes ;  and  they  like  to  haye  some- 
thing and  somebody  to  abuse.  These 
are  genuine  tastes,  and  you  may 
r^ly  on  their  being  indulged  on  any 
opportunity  that  oflers.  But  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  true 
thoughts  which  lie  under  pleasant 
and  friendly  faces.' 

^  Not  under  mine,  at  all  eyents ; 
which,  if  not  pleasant,  is  at  least 
friendly.  But  I  find  no  true  philo- 
sophy in  your  cynical  yein.  Ton 
haye  no  right  to  judge  your  kind  if 
you  reftise  to  study  them.  St.  An- 
thony, you  know,  eyen  in  the  wilder- 
ness, found  more  temptations  than 
he  could  altogether  combat.' 

*  He  brought  that  on  himself  for 
his  untidy  and  savage  mode  of  life. 
An  anchorite  need  not  neglect  to 
wash  himself.  He  may  wear  a  clean 
shirt,  and  sleep  between  well-aired 
sheets,  though  he  were  a  very  Timon. 
But  no  such  elements  enter  here  as 
disturbed  that  questionable  saint's 
repose.* 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  the  her- 
mit. But  is  it  true  that  your  heart 
has  remained  proof  until  now  against 
the  assaults  of  the  mighty  enslaver 
of  saints  and  sinners  P  Were  you 
never  in  love  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure,'  said  my 
friend,  quite  gravely.  *  I  have  oidy 
suspected  it  twice  in  my  life.  My 
first  flame  enslaved  me  at  Harrow, 
and  she  was  an  entirely  historical 
character,  and,  I  believe,  I  was  her 
sole  adorer.  You  may  remember 
that  I  used  to  learn  (and  on  what 
compulsion)  sundry  lines  from  a 
book  no  mortal  ever  reads  willingly, 
I  mean  ''Silius  Italicus."  I  ac- 
tually mastered  the  first  two  books 
of  his  divine,  but  utterly  forgotten 
and  entirely  unreadable,  "Punic 
War."  There  was  a  damsel  whose 
prowess  was  recorded  in  soimding 
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liezaxneters  in  those  pages,  at  whomit 
is  written,  that  after  careering  much 
in  front  of  beleagnered  Sagantam, 
and  haying  done  many  warriors  to 
death,  her  horses  reared  at  the  ap- 
parition of  a  hero  with  a  lion's  skin 
on  his  hebnet,  and  the  hero  cat  off 
her  head  neailj,  and  carried  it  into 
Sagnntnm  on  the  point  of  his  spear. 
Time  has  mellowed  my  enthusiasm, 
but  she  was  my  ideal  for  many  a 
reyerie ;  and  eyen  now  I  neyer  see 
a  Grecian  head  on  slim  neck  and 
sloping  shoulders  without  thinking 
how  it  would  look  on  the  top  of  a 
lanoe,  and  displayed  oyer  the  para- 
pet of  Chester  waJls,  which  I  always 
identified  with  that  redoubtable 
fortress.' 

*A  yery  hopeless  attachment. 
But  what  of  the  second  ?  ' 

*Well,  the  second  was  less  ro- 
mantic— and  more  serious,  perhaps 
— but  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
It  was,  in  short,  what  you  would 
call  an  adyenture ;  and  as  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  part  in  it,  the  tale 
is  at  your  senrice.' 

CHAPTER    V. 
BENEyOLENCB. 

*  Once  I  did  meet  a  fair  one  in 
my  trayels,  and  you  may  triumph, 
if  you  will,  oyer  the  fact.  I  own 
also  that  eyen  my  philosophic  heart 
looks  back  with  something  of  interest 
to  the  short  romance  of  which  she 
was  the  heroine. 

'  Some  four  years  ago,  after  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  in  Paris,  where,  in 
confirmation  of  my  yiews,  eyery  one 
does  the  same  thing  eyeiy  day,  I 
was  on  my  way  by  rail  to  Calais, 
returning  to  reyisit  the  fogs  of  mine 
own  unromantic  land.  We  stopped 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  Amiens, 
and  on  the  platform  I  obseryed  a 

Soung  and  ladylike  woman,  with  a 
ttle  boy,  just  old  enough  to  totter 
about,  in  her  hand.  She  was  not 
at  all  a  mysterious  fidr  one,  and  her 
greatest  share  of  beauty  was  her 
youth,    and    the   bright  animated 


expression  which  lighted  up  a  fi^ce 
not  untouched  by  care.  She  was 
dressed  in  good  taste,  but  pkdnly, 
almost  economically,  and  h^  ap- 
pearance generally  indicated  more 
m^eeding  than  Worldly  prosperity.' 

•Prettily  described.  The  cynie 
seems  to  haye  used  his  eyes  with 
unnecessary  minuteness.' 

*We  were  preparing  to  resume 
our  seats,  and  i^e  train  was  moyed 
forward  to  take  on  some  trucks, 
when  I  heard  at  my  side  a  piercing 
scream ;  and  turning  round,  I  saw 
the  Httle  fellow  on  i£e  rails,  just  in 
front  of  the  adyancing  engine.  The 
mother  had  let  go  his  hand  fdr  a 
moment,  and  the  child  had  scram- 
bled to  Uie  edge  of  the  plaifozm, 
and  rolled  oyer.  In  an  instant  a 
railway  porter  had  seized  and 
rescued  the  little  one.  The  mother 
made  a  spring  forward,  and  would 
haye  plunged  into  certain  destruc- 
tion had  I  not  grasped  and  detained 
her.  She  then  fidnted  dead  away. 
Time  was  up,  and  the  train  was 
about  to  start;  but  time  was  of 
little  consequence  to  me,  and  money 
not  of  much  more,  so  I  resolved  to 
wait  for  the  next  train,  and  see 
how  the  poor  woman  fared.  The 
train  went  ofi^,  and  my  luggage 
with  it ;  and  I  was  left  on  the  plat- 
form at  Amiens. 

'  The  lady  was  kindly  cared  for 
by tiie  railway  people.  YourFrendi- 
man  has  a  soft  heart  and  a  gentie 
hand  in  such  emergencies.  She 
came  slowly  to  herse^,  and  her  first 
cry  was  for  her  child.  He  was 
standing  by  her,  tsdking  artlessly 
to  his  sleeping  mammy  in  his  m- 
fontine  English.  She  then  raised 
herself  with  a  startled  look,  and 
tried  to  stand  up,  saying  she  must 
go  and  take  her  seat ;  but  the  effi»t 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
nearly  fainted  again.  On  being 
gently  told  that  the  train  had  gone, 
she  fell  into  a  paroin^sm  of  despair. 

*  "I  must  go.  I  am  lost.  He 
will  think  I  would  not  oome— "  and 
many  other  ejaculations  of  the  same 
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sort  the  poor  creainre  poured  forth 
JBCoherently ;  but  I  am  a  bad  ro- 
porier  of  female  utteranoes,  and, 
save  to  mj  En^^h  ears,  what  she 
said  was  entirely  unintelligible. 
I  gathered,  however,  that  scone 
important  result  depended  on  her 
croflsing  the  English  Channel  hy 
the  packet  which  left  on  the  arrival 
of  i&e  train  which  had  jnst  gone ; 
that  her  funds  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  even  to  wait  for 
the  next  train  would  be  fEital  to 
her  plans. 

'  Einding  myself  unexpectedly 
obliged  to  act  as  interpreter,  as  she 
sat  in  the  station-house,  the  |»cture 
of  clamorous  despair,  I  introduced 
myself  to  her  as  her  countryman, 
expressed  my  hope  that  she  would 
allow  me  to  be  of  service  to  her, 
and  begged  her  to  compose  herself 
while  I  went  to  inquire  what  could 
be  done. 

'  I  accordingly  had  an  interview 
with  the  railway  officials,  as  to  the 
poeeibilily  of  obtaining  a  special 
train  to  overtake  that  which  had 
just  left.  At  first)  of  course,  the 
thing  was  impossible,  and  then, 
equally  of  course,  a  few  napoleons 
made  it  possible;  and  after  more 
than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  I 
had  made  my  bargain  for  a  special 
engine  and  carriage. 

*  I  found  my  heroine  in  a  state  of 
great  exhaustion  and  despondency ; 
but  when  1  informed  her  of  what 
1  had  done,  her  excitement  returned, 
and  her  protestations  of  gratitude 
were  unbounded.' 

*  8o  you  and  the  lady  started  by 
special  train,  did  you  ? '  said  1. 

*Of  course,'  replied  Dagentree. 
'In  a  few  minutes  our  train  was 
ready,  and  we  started  just  in  time 
to  nuake  it  possible  that  we  might 
aooomplish  our  object.  As  we  ca- 
reered along,  she  told  me  her 
history.' 

And  this  history,  as  my  friend's 
manner  was  slightly  embarrassed, 
I  AsJk  give  to  my  readers  in  the 
first  person. 


'My  married  name  is  Emily 
Trench.  My  husband  is  a  civ^ 
engineer,  who  was  lately  employed 
cm  oner  of  the  large  railways  which 
are  now  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amiens.  My  marriage — ^it  is  a  sad 
stoiy,  sir — ^was  against  my  father's 
wish,  and  I  fear  broke  his  heart. 
He  was  a  clergyman  in  a  rural 
parish  in  Gloucestershire,  and  I  was 
all  to  him,  as  little  Hiurry  now  is 
to  me.  Henry,  my  husband,  came 
down  to  our  neighbourhood,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  LocQce,  and 
having  good  looks  andgoodmanners, 
became  a  general  favourite  ;  but  my 
&ther,  who  disliked  railways  and 
all  connected  with  them,  conceived 
an  antipathy  to  him  from  the  first. 
It  was  the  old  tale ;  but  we  loved, 
and  owned  it  to  each  other,  and  I 
eloped  from  my  father's  house  to  be 
married.  The  old  man  never  looked 
up  again,  and  died  be&re  we  had 
returned  from  our  wedding  tour. 
It  was  so  hard.  I  had  written  be- 
seeching his  foi^veness  for  myself 
and  Henry,  and  I  had  thought  so 
much  of  how  I  would  soothe  him 
when  I  came  back,  and  win  him  to 
Hke  my  husband,  and  how  happy 
we  should  all  be  together — and  he 
was  dead,  and  I  never  was  to  see 
him  or  hear  his  voice  again. 

'  I  did  not  feel  the  shadow  as  I 
do  now.  I  was  happy  in  my  new  po- 
sition. My  husbfmd  was  veiy  kmd 
to  me,  and  I  put  away  the  thought 
of  my  disobedience  and  my  loss. 

'A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  came 
over  here,  and  after  a  uttle,  some- 
how my  husband  seemed  to  change. 
I  could  not  tell  what  caused  tike 
change,  and  hardly  in  what  it  con- 
sisted; but  I  saw  thoughts  in  hi^ 
&iCe  whidi  he  never  spoke,  and  I 
could  not  be  happy  while  I  saw 
atLem.  He  began  to  be  more  fre- 
quently absent  from  home,  and  I 
found  on  more,  than  one  occasion 
that  he  was  seen  with  companions 
ofwhomhesaidnotibingtome.  We 
never  quarrelled  or  had  discussionB 
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on  these  matters,  and  ontwardly 
were  as  loving  as  ever;  but  we  bom 
knew  that  there  was- a  drop  which 
made  our  cnp  less  sweet  than  it  had 
been.  I  deserved  it;  but  scarcely 
what  followed. 

*One  morning  I  awoke  early, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  my 
husband  was  not  beside  me.  With  a 
sinking  presage  of  ill,  I  arose,  and 
found  on  my  table  a  note  addressed 
to  me  in  his  handwriting.  I  opened 
it.  It  contained  a  bank  order  for  a 
thousand  francs,  and  a  few  hues,  in 
which  he  said  that  circumstances  he 
could  not  explain  to  me  compelled 
him  to  leave  me  for  a  few  weeks ; 
that  it  concerned  his  interests  that 
this  should  not  be  known ;  that  he 
would  write  to  me  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  he  had 
lefb  me  money  enough  for  my  wants 
until  his  return. 

'  The  words  were  kind,  though 
cold.  But  I  could  not  understand 
the  occurrence,  and  felt  sure  some- 
thing must  be  wrong.  His  reti- 
cence— for  he  was  generally  com- 
municative— ^had  the  worst  augury 
for  me.  From  that  day  until  this 
morning  I  have  never  heard  one 
word  from  him.  To-day  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  shipbroker  in  Liver- 
pool, saying  that  he  had  heard  from 
my  husband,  who  was  in  America, 
and  that  a  letter  fr^m  him  to  me 
was  in  his  hands,  but  that  he  had 
not  sent  it,  not  being  sure  of  my 
address,  especially  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  sail 
by  the  steamer  which  leaves  the 
Mersey  to-morrow  afternoon. 

'  You  cannot  imagine  the  dread- 
ful misery  of  these  last  months.  I 
was  forbidden  to  speak,  and  did  not 
know  what  mischief  I  might  do  if 
I  did.  My  money  I  saw  melting 
away,  and  my  last  farthing  paid  for 
my  journey  to  London  by  the  last 
train.  But  for  your  kindness,  I  had 
been  utterly  ruined.' 

*  Such,' continued  Dagentree,  *was 
her  histoiy.  The  shock,  acting  on 
her  enfeebled  frume,  had  greaHy 


prostrated  her;  and  as  we  dashed 
along  past  fields  and  villages,  towns, 
and  stations — our  way  being  pre- 
pared for  us  by  telegraph — she  could 
speak  no  more ;  and  even  the  care 
of  the  little  one  devolved  on  me. 

*  I  like  children — especially  lisp- 
ing ones.  There  is  music  in  their 
infantine  voices,  and  little  guile  in 
their  honest  hearta.  So  when  Harry 
woke  up,  he  and  I  had  a  long  talk 
together  during  that  strange  ride 
in  the  evening.  What  we  talked  of 
mattered  little :  chiefly  of  Harry's 
shoes,  and  the  comparative  merits 
of  red  shoes  and  blue  shoes ;  and 
whether  Harry  could  or  would 
throw  me  out  of  window,  on  the 
probability  of  which  he  descanted 
with  much  gravity ;  and  such  like 
important  and  weighty  matters. 
His  mother  fell  into  deep  sleep,  and 
Harry  prattled  himself  i^ain  to 
repose  ;  and  as  I  looked  at  the  two, 
I  wondered  what  fate  hod  in  store 
for  them. 

*  Suddenly,  a  whistle  and  a  yell 
from  our  engine.  We  are  at  Calais, 
and  through  the  darkness  there  i& 
the  frinnel  of  the  steamer,  and  the 
steam  roars  from  the  safety-valve. 
I  shoulder  Harry,  and  we  make 
our  way  down  the  pier,  and  this 
part  of  the  journey  was  successfullj 
accomplished. 

*  I  performed  my  task  of  nursery 
maid  with  perfect  success,  until  we 
reached  London  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning.  There  the  care  of  her 
Liverpool  correspondent  had  pro- 
vided some  one  to  receive  her.  To 
him  I  committed  my  charge;  and 
with  moist  grey  eyes,  and  manj 
thankful  words,  she  took  her  leave 
of  me.  And  so  ended  my  little 
romance. 

'Not  quite.  Two  days  afterwards 
my  eye  caught  a  paragraph  in  the 
Times  :  "  Awful  Shipwreck  of  the 
Australasian,  bound  for  New  York  I" 
The  paragraph  stated  that  this 
vessel  had  sailed  frt)m  Liverpool 
the  previous  afternoon,  and  had 
foundered  off  <the  coast  of  Lreluid 
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with  all  on  board ;  and  I  saw  after- 
wards in  a  list  of  the  passengers 
"  Mrs.  Trench  and  child." 

*  Now  you  have  it  all,  and  know 
the  first  and  the  last  time  I  ever 
had  a  flutter  in  the  regions  of  the 
heart.  I  never  inquired  further 
about  poor  Emily  and  Harry.  It 
was  a  sad  fskte ;  yet,  I  do  not  know. 
My  mind  misgives  me  about  the 
husband ;  and  perhaps  the  waves  of 
the  Atlanticwere  merciful,  and  res- 
cued my  travelling  companions 
from  evil  to  come. 

'  And  now,'  he  said,  '  the  shades 
are  deepening.  We  had  better  have 
oofiee  and  a  cigar,  and  then  you 
had  much  better  retire,  and  sleep 
as  soundly  as  a  lawyer's  conscience 
will  allow  you.' 

So  ended  my  first  evening  at 
Dagentree  HalL 

CHAPTER  VL 
JN  THE   MOBI^ING. 

The  bright  sun  streaming  in 
through  the  latticed  window  woke 
me  n^:t  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 
I  found  that  I  had  been  deaf  to  the 
Biuxunons  of  the  servant  who  had 
been  sent  to  arouse  me,  and  made  as 
much  haste  with  my  toilet  as  I 
could.  I  found  my  host  in  the 
library,  where  breakfast  was  set. 

'  GKxmI  morning,'  he  said.  '  I  am 
glad  to  find  the  load  of  anxieties 
which  your  clients  impose  upon  you 
do  not  interfere  with  your  slumbers. 
I  have  been  labouring  for  your  ad- 
vantage all  the  morning,  as  that 
dish  of  trout  may  testify.' 

*I  am  glad  I  am  to  profit  by  your 
exertions.  And  now,'  said  I,  as  we 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  '  tell  me 
something  of  your  neighbours.  To 
judgefrom  the  chimneys  and  turrets 
I  see  among  the  trees,  there  must 
be  a  number  of  handsome  residences 
in  your  vicinity,  and,  I  should  hope, 
eligible  inhabitants  also.' 

'A  genteel  neighbourhood,  I 
assure  you ;  but  much  too  genteel 
for  me.     Within  the  radius  of  ten 


miles  you  may  find  one  real  duke, 
two  earls,  and  a  brace  or  two  of 
baronets,  when  they  are  at  home ; 
but  whether  or  when  they  are  at 
home  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  and 
gather  all  my  knowledge  of  their 
movements  from  Briggs,  the  butler, 
who,  worthy  soul,  makes  conscience 
of  knowing  all  that  concerns  them 
much  better  than  themselves.  But 
if  you  are  inclined  for  a  ride  after 
breakfiust,  we  can  go  the  round,  and 
I  shall  do  the  Honising  to  the  best 
of  my  limited  knowledge.  But  I 
never  pay  visits  excepting  once  a 
year,  and  no  one  ever  visits  me,  ex- 
cepting as  the  angels  do,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions Brings  has  instructions  to 
let  the  angels  jmas  on.  Let  me  give 
you  a  trout.  Here  is  a  right  worthy 
half-pounder,  only  two  hours  out  of 
his  native  element  —  that  is,  the 
water.  It  cost  me  some  trouble  to 
secure  him.' 

'  I  had  rather  eat  than  catch  him, 
or  try  to  do  so,'  I  replied,  rather 
snappishly;  for  I  never  could  throw 
a  fly,  and  the  hours  I  have  spent 
with  maniacs  of  the  gentle  art  I 
reckon  among  the  most  unhappy  of 
my  life. 

*  Be  not  profane.  K  your  mun« 
dane,  parchment,  cobwebbed  soul, 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  dust 
and  decisions,  is  incapable  of  purer 
pleasure,  be  joined  to  your  own 
idols  if  you  will,  but  sneer  not  at 
mine.  The  stream-side  is  my  king- 
dom, and  there  I  find,  what  no 
country  house  will  afford  you— 
society  where  none  intrudes.' 

'East  wind,  gentle  sleet,  vexa- 
tion, rheumatism,  and  slow  death,' 
said  I,  not  to  be  behindhand  in 
hard  words.  *I  have  always  found 
that  when  a  man  can  do  nothing 
else,  he  always  says  he  can  fish, 
and  pretends  he  likes  it.' 

•That  is  your  Temple  life.  If 
you  lived  in  the  world,  you  would 
know  that  a  man  who  can  fish  can 
do  anything.  No  bad  man  ever 
was  a  good  angler.'  r^^^^i^ 
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'I  bow  to  your  widespread  ao- 
quamtance  with  a  world  you  neyer 
see.  My  Temple  Hfe  tells  me 
that  your  professed  angler  is  a 
boasting  humbug,  who  is  always 
nearly  catching  monsters  of  the 
deep,  but  usuaUy  returns  with  an 
almost  empty  basket,  and  makes 
himself  merry  over  the  tortures  and 
sufferings  of  a  little  fish  three  inches 
long.  The  cold-blooded,  deliberate 
cruelty  of  fishing,  the  prolonged 
death-struggle  of  Hie  victim,  and 
the  fiendish  complacency  of  the 
captor,  are  enough  to  make  us 
blush  for  humanify.' 

*  Nay,  your  temper  grows  warm 
and  your  trout  cold.  Eat  him  first 
and  plead  his  cause  afterwards.  It 
is  according  to  the  best  professional 
precedent  to  devour  your  client 
before  you  speak  for  him.  If  you 
have  a  mind  for  a  cigar  in  the 
barnyard  before  we  mount,  I  will 
give  you  my  views  at  length  on  the 
subject,  as  I  once  gave  Siem  to  a 
similar  unbeliever.' 

I  took  the  hint,  and  devoted  my- 
self to  the  study  of  the  point  before 
me  with  much  vigour,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  ethics  of  my  friend's 
sport,  its  result  was  practical  and 
pleasant  in  the  last  degree. 

'Your  library,  Dagentree,  is 
charming  in  its  externals.  I,  too, 
have  an  eye  for  old  French  morocco, 
although  I  have  little  skill  in  edi- 
tions. Why  is  it^  I  wonder,  that 
our  modem  binders  cannot  repro- 
duce that  luxurious  softness  which 
the  old  French  artists  rejoiced  in  ? 
They  have  leather,  and  taste,  and 
skill,  but  withal  they  cannot  make 
their  work  like  that  of  the  ancient 
masters.  It  is  Lawrence  compared 
with  Van  Eyck,  or  Sir  Joshna  with 
Rubens.  Even  those  drunken,  stag- 
gering letters  which  title  the  old 
volumes  on  the  back  have  an  un- 
known richness  about  them  which 
modern  uniformity  falls  far  short 
of.' 

'The  same  idea  has  frequently 
crossed  my  mind.     I  believe  one 


foortiL  of  the  superioriiy  is  real, 
the  rest  is  mere  association*  The 
real  superiority  which  the  old 
binders  possessed  was  in  the  treat- 
ment and  dressing  of  the  morocco 
skins,  which  was  a  much  slower 
and  more  careful  process  than  tiie 
present.  Competition  and  mechani- 
cal improvements  have  &ciHtated 
and  (meapened  their  productkm, 
but,  as  in  many  other  arts,  have 
sacrificed  the  attainment  of  the 
most  perfect  commodity  fbr  a  much 
higher  average  and  a  much  lower, 
that  is,  comparatively  lower,  price. 
In  the  designs  of  their  tooling  also, 
they  are  decidedly  superior,  as  fiu- 
as  grace  and  lightness  go.  As  has 
happened  in  other  departments,  so 
in  t^,  the  artists  who  first  raised 
it  to  the  level  of  an  art  remain  un- 
approached,  simply  because  th^ 
were  original  designers,  the  rest 
but  copyists.  But,  excepting  in 
these  particulars,  the  modems  un- 
questionably bind  better.  The 
straggling  letters,  the  uneven  lines, 
the  disjointed  tooling,  although  they 
carry  joy  to  the  insane  or  fatnous 
brain  of  the  book-collector,  are 
simply  bungled  work.  But  as  they 
are  found  in  the  select  company  of 
old  morocco  and  rich  design,  thej 
partake  of  their  reputation  and 
their  triumphs.  Still,  I  am  glad 
that  men  cannot  bind  as  tliey  bound 
in  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze  ;  fi>r 
one  great  object  I  have  in  life  would 
thereby  have  been  destroyed,  and 
a  great  artificial  pleasure,  an  en- 
gi*ossing  acquired  taste,  would  have 
perished.' 

'  Your  pleasure,  then,  is  in  the 
outside,  not  the  inside,  of  books  P 

'You  speak  according  to  your 
lights.  "  When  unadorned  adorned 
the  most,"  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is 
not  good  taste,  either  in  books  or 
beauties.  The  adored  one  does  lode 
better,  I  believe,  when  dressed  with 
care  and  elegance  than  in  a  dowdy 
dressing-gown.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  only  love  her  for 
her  dress.   I  love  my  books  because 
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ihej  ace  gemB  of  prioe  set  in  the 
richest  chasing.  The  finest  speci- 
men of  Derome  orThoavenin  applied 
to  a  wretched  trashy  yolome  would 
in^ire  me  with  disgust,  as  all  in- 
congmify  should.  But  such  a  case 
is  yeiy  rare.  The  old  bindings,  in 
the  finer  specimens,  are  almost 
uniformly  used  for  fine  copies  of 
yakiable  books,  because  thej  were 
executed  on  the  orders  of  wealthy 
men  of  letters  or  patrons  of  litera- 
ture. But  thisis  too  finea  morning 
to  waste  on  bibliography.  Gome 
to  ^e  barnyard,  and  hear  about 
trout-fishing.' 


CHAPTEB  Vn. 
TBOUT-FISHING. 

*  Trout-fishing,  with  the  artificial 
fly,  be  it  known  to  you,  and  to  all 
like  heretics  and  scofiers,  is  the 
most  exciting  and  most  soothing, 
the  highest  in  art,  the  most  me- 
chanical in  action,  the  most  intel- 
lectual, and  yet  the  mosfc  relaxed 
and  careless  of  all  human  enjoy- 
ments. Even  a  tyro  can  appreciate 
its  glorious  external  attributes.  Gk) 
where  you  will,  with  rod  in  hand, 
wherever  you  find  a  trout  you  will 
find  nature  also,  in  her  most  genial 
and  loveliest  mood.  Even  in  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  verdant 
Soath,  with  the  long  bulrush  and  the 
water-lily  mirrored  in  the  stream, 
and  the  rude  palisade,  the  village 
stile,  the  old  bawthom  hedges  re- 
flected on  its  bosom,  a  kingfisher 
now  and  then  darting  by  like  a 
gleam  of  radiance,  and  the  rustic 
bridge,  festooned  with  ancient  ivy, 
spanning  the  ftill  flood,  is  a  world 
of  romance  and  beauty.  How  fast, 
as  you  plyyour  sport,  the  panorama 
changes.  Tennyson  knew  something 
of  the  charm  when  he  wrote  the 
"Brook,"  but  although  he  does 
of     . 


Here  and  there  a  speckled  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

I    doubt,   judging    only  from    his 


poem,  if  he  be  a  true  disdple  of 
Izaak  Walton. 

'Yet,  to  teU  the  truth,  I  have 
doubts  of  that  fishy  oracle.  He 
was  a  codoiev  sportsman  after  all, 
and  pursued  his  craft  in  dull,  sleepy 
waters,  and  would  watch  his  float 
bobbing  up  and  down,  much  be- 
mused in  country  beer,  as  his  verses 
testify.  Let  me  remark  by  the  way, 
that  hemused  does  not  mean  mud- 
dled, as  some  modem  wiseacres  seem 
to  imagine,  but  gwen  to  the  Muses, 
It  was  of  rhyming  parsons  that  Pope 
wrote — 
Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer — 

whose  verses,  like  Izaak's,  were  in- 
spired by  that  heady  beverage.  But 
the  streams  of  the  North  for  me* 
No  sophisticated,  well-trained  riveiT 
or  rivulet,  afraid  to  lifb  up  its  voice 
and  let  its  gurglet  be  hesfd  in  good 
society ;  with  a  bed  so  smooth,  and  a 
course  so  noiseless  that  not  a  pebble 
ripples  its  surface,  nor  a  rock  lashes 
into  foam  the  decorous  current  of 
its  course.  These  have  their  charms. 
Yea,  they  have  their  trout  also^ 
large,  yeoman-like,  wary,  well-fed 
denizens,  not  at  all  to  be  despised 
in  capturing  or  when  captured.  But 
give  me  the  streams  of  the  North — 
dashing  from  Yorkshire,  or  North- 
umberland, or  Berwickshire,  or 
Dumfriesshire  upland — or,  more 
precious  still,  springing  to  liquid  life 
from  the  clifls  of  the  Grampians  or 
the  peaks  of  Ben-Nevis.  Oh,  bright 
and  glorious  Loch  Laggan,  when 
shall  I  see  thee  again ;  or  how 
shall  I  forget,  and  hope  to  be  for- 
given, the  gorgeous  robe  in  which  I 
saw  thee  dressed  when,  rod  in  hand 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  I  beheld 
thee  ?  What  a  blaze  of  splendour 
invested  thee.  The  setting  sun  shed 
a  flood  of  purple  light  on  the  more 
purple  heath  which  coloured  the 
hill  slopes,  illuminating  the  long 
western  vista  of  mighty  gorges,  at 
the  end  of  which,  in  a  liquid  mist, 
loomed  the  monarch  of  Scottish 
mountains.     The  yellow  birch,  with 
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its  silver  stem,  fringed  all  the  lake, 
and  straggled  np  the  broken  clifis. 
The  ground  was  carpeted  by  bright 
orange  ferns,  which  clustered  round 
the  grey  granite  boulders ;  and  there, 
like  a  sapphire  set  in  topazes  and 
pearls,  lay  the  broad  blue  waters, 
streaked  by  a  long  silver  arrow  of 
light.  My  similes  rather  jostle  each 
otker,  but  the  scene  was  such  as 
makes  the  heart  bound,  in  the  keen 
fresh  mountain  air  ;  and  there,  close 
to  the  cradle  of  the  Spey,  had  I  one 
of  the  best  days  of  trout-fishing  I 
ever  enjoyed.  Had  I  not  been  a 
trout-fisher,  Loch  Laggan  had  been 
a  sealed  book  to  me. 

*But  study  a  stream  more  closely. 
There  are  books  to  be  found  in  the 
running  brooks.  How  musical  that 
ever-sounding,  ever-varying  voice. 
Loud  or  low,  its  foil  sonorous  note 
fills  but  never  grates  upon  the  ear. 
It  speaks  in  tones  of  unnumbered 
meanings— dolefol  or  joyous,  as  the 
mood  of  the  listener  maybe.  Light 
and  shadow  holdreveliy  on  itsbosom, 
reflection  doubling  the  beauty  on  its 
margin.  Now,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  that  sombre  crag,  with  the  moun- 
tain ash  nodding  from  its  crest,  the 
very  darkness  of  despair  inspires  it. 
Anon,  it  bounds  into  the  daylight 
with  a  merry  bound,  mocking  the 
old  grey  rocks  with  perennial 
laughter.  Now  it  relaxes  its  head- 
long pace,  assumes  a  grave  and 
stately  march,  widening  and  ex- 
panding its  crystal  surfisu^  with 
meek  and  composed  dignity.  Then, 
bidding  all  proprieties  adieu,  rushes 
in  frantic  cataract  into  the  very  pit 
of  Avemus,  and  seems  to  leave  sight 
and  hope  behind.  It  is  the  very 
pain  of  nature's  beauty — so  sugges- 
tive of  pure  enjoyment,  that  the 
earth-bom  fancy  moves  too  slowly, 
and  the  forms  crowd  so  swiftly  by 
that  they  elude  the  grasp. 

•  All  very  fine,  you  wm  say.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  trout-fishing? 
Do  you  really  think  that  these 
charms  are  only  disclosed  to  a  stick 
and  a  string,  with  a  hook  at  one 


end  and  yourself  at  the  other? 
Thus  I  reply.  In  the  first  place, 
but  for  trout-fishing  I  should  never 
have  seen  them,  and  as  you  never 
fish,  you  have  never  seen  them. 
But  were  you  a  brother  of  the 
rod,  you  would  know  that  be- 
tween the  man  who  walks,  and 
the  man  that  fishes  along  the  bank, 
there  is  as  much  difference  as  be- 
tween him  who  lives  with  a  great 
man  and  him  who  only  knows 
him  to  bow  to.  One  knows  his 
bodily  presence;  the  other  his 
ethereal  spirit.  I  have  heaaid 
sketchers  and  botanists  and  geo- 
logists, and  hosts  of  other  gasdng  or 
grubbing?  monomaniacs,  say  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind;  but  they 
are  but  poor  pretenders.  For  &e 
most  part,  they  go  through  life  with 
their  noses  perforating  some  old 
red  sandstone,  or  imbedded  in  some 
moist  grassy  bank,  utterly  nncon- 
scious  of  all  the  glories  round  than. 
But  the  angler  knows  his  stream 
as  a  friend,  knows  him  in  all  his 
moods  of  temper,  catches  responsive 
wimples  and  fiuniliar  birks  which 
the  world  wots  not  of — 

Thej  may  escape  the  courtly  bjobAs, 
They  may  escape  the  learned  clerks^ 
Bat  well  the  wary  angler  marks 
The  kind  spaddee— 

which  indicate  the  falling  flood. 
Hitherto  I  have  spoken  to  the  pro- 
fane and  outside  vulgar.  Let  me 
approach,  with  rod  and  line,  a  little 
nearer,  and  see  what  I  can  raise  by 
my  craft. 

'You  speak  of  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity, tenderness  to  the  dumb 
animsJs,  the  proverbially  mutefishes. 
I  am,  you  say,  a  brute  and  a  bar- 
barian because  with 

Well-fashioned  hook, 
I  lure  th*  incautious    troutling  ftcm  the 
brook. 

I  deny    the  charge,  and  shall  dis- 

Erove  it  by  better  logic  than  your 
)gal  brain  can  command. 
'But  I  decline  to  be  prosecuted 
by  old  womenpor  young  lawyers, 
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though  both  may  be  in  wig  and 
go?m.     Confront  me  with  my  ad- 
versaiy.  Come  ont,  yon  old  speckled 
hypocrite,  from  that  deep  ds^k  den, 
overhnng  with  alders,  the  grave  of 
many  a  caBting  line,  on  the  evil  deeds 
of  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shone. 
Nay,  I  have  thee  ^Eist.     Plunge  not, 
wriggle  not,  jump  not.     It  is  all  in 
vain.     There — ^now  I  stretch  thee 
on  the  stones.     Come  up  the  bank, 
and  before  I  bestow  on  thee  the 
&tal  whack,  and  consign  thee  to 
the  basket,  plead  for  thy  wicked 
life.    How  sayest  thou  ?    It  is  cruel 
to  tear  thee  fix)m  thy  home,    to 
delight  in  thy  despairing  struggles, 
to  butcher  thee  to  make  an  English 
holiday?  All  very  fine,  thou  scourge 
of  thy  race.     Tell  me,   with   thy 
dying  gasp,  when  thy  maw  shall  be 
opened  by  remorseless  cooks,  what 
will  be  disclosed  ?     A  coil  of  red 
worms,  many  mayflies,  and,    oh ! 
monster  of  the  deep,  a  young  trout, 
one  of  thine  own  family,  the  scarce 
digested    dainty    on    which    thou 
didst  dine.    And  pratest  thou  to  me 
of    humanity?    Nay,  when   lured 
by  my  skill  thy  fatal  bound  was 
made,     didst    thou    not    mean    to 
extinguish    a    bright    young    life, 
reckless  of  its  sufferings,  and  for- 
getfiil  of  the  surfeit  of  the  morning  ? 
What!    It  is  thy  natural  food?  And 
thoa   art  mine,   thou  canting  de- 
stroyer.    Take    that — I  shaU   eat 
thee  for  breakfiEkst    And  I  did 

^  So  much  for  the  humanitarian 
heresy ;  the  object  of  it  being  quite 
as  xDAch  worthy  of  sympi^y  as 
many  other  standard  victims  of 
<nraelty.  But  we  shall  hear  nothing 
more   from  that  reprobate   three- 

K  under  or  from  any  friend  on  his 
half 

*  liot  no  man,  however,  presume 
to  fish  with  a  ruffled  temper,  or  a 
mind  ill  at  ease.  With  sun,  wind 
and  water  propitious,  Piscator  is  as 
nearly  angelic  as  humanity  can  be- 
come. Complacent  kindliness  beams 
froTH  his  countenance  and  warms 
his  heart.     But  sometimes,  I  cannot 

TOL.  LIXIX. — ^NO.  CCCCLXXin.    ^ 


deny,  he  is  sorely  tried.  Not  because 
he  fails  to  catch  fish ;  that,  by  itself, 
is  only  part  of  the  ^me  in  the  eyes 
of  a  true  angler.  The  trout  win  one 
day,  and  he  wins  the  next.  Bed  and 
the  colour  cannot  always  succeed. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  an  angler's 
temper  is,  could  I  only  be  with  him 
when,  descending  the  hill  in  the 
morning  to  his  favourite  pool,  the 
stream  brown  and  clear,  tiie  spate 
just  abatine,  the  wind  sofb  and 
southerly,  the  clouds  dark,  and  the 
temperature  genial,  he  sees,  j'ust  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  wavmg  of 
a  rod ;  and  looking  down  the  str^m, 
descries  another  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  jerked  to  and  fro  like  the 
wand  of  an  insane  magician.  I  am 
no  friend  to  deeds  of  violence,  but 
such  things  tempt  to  homicide, 
and  the  man  who  can  unmoved 
survey  such  a  scene — never  caught 
a  trout. 

*  Even,  however,  in  the  most  com- 
plete isolation,  when  he  is  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  will  temptations 
come.  The  desert  is  no  preserva- 
tive. You  have  taken  up  your 
position,  wading  nearly  waist-deep, 
so  as  to  command  the  deepest  and 
most  attractive  swirl  in  the  stream. 
You  throw  back  your  line  for  an 
artistic  and  light-dropping  cast, 
when — ^misery! — ^yourflyhasfixedits 
barb  in  yonder  nodding  beech.  Or 
the  breeze  is  blowing  shrewishly  up 
the  stream,  the  current  is  swift  and 
and  your  footing  precarious,  when 
your  line  twines  round  you  like 
Laocoon's  serpents,  and  your  hook 
is  fast  to  the  centre  osiers  of  your 
fishing-basket.  Such  trials  are  in- 
tense to  the  most  placid  of  anglers : 
to  the  perturbed  spirit  they  are  un- 
endurable. 

'A  bad  temper  is  thus  a  sad  draw- 
back to  fly-fishing.  But  a  bad  con- 
science is  still  worse.  The  thoughts 
which  haunt  it  mingle  with  the 
voices  of  the  waters,  and  people 
each  turn  of  the  stream,  each  bush, 
and  rock,  and  bosky  bourne.  A 
mind  ill  at  ease  finds  no  recreation 
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there.  Black  care  sqaats  besido 
him,  and  moulds  her  dull  mono- 
tonous promptings  into  something* 
of  a  neyer-ending  chant.  The  evil 
spirit  must  be  exorcised,  or  the 
^ysinm  of  sport  will  become  a 
Pandemonium, 

'I  haye  done.  I  have  answered 
fools  according  to  their  follj.  I 
speak  not  to  t£em  or  to  you,  who 
lukve  not  the  ment  dM/mor^  of  the 
rapture  and  the  fame  of  landing, 


after  an  exciting  and  not  uneqnal 
struggle,  tiie  spotted  Triton  of  the 
pool ;  the  beauiy  of  his  bright  and 
shining  side  on  the  emerald  sward; 
the  long-drawn  sigh  of  suocessfiil 
excitement,  and  the  golden  colour 
of  your  thoughts  for  many  a  day 
thereafter. 

Piseite  jtistitiam,  moniti,  et  non  q^wmeid 
DiTos: 

Scoff  at  the  river  gods  no  more.' 


{To  he  continued,) 
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(^  How  THET  MakAGB  ThIKOS  ON  THE  NeW  YoBE  StOCK  EXCHANGE. 


SINCE  the  year  i860  the  Erie 
Bailroad  Company  has  grown 
ffunoiis.  A  throng  of  eager  gazers, 
not  only  in  the  Imited  States^  bnt 
likewise  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, have  watched  its  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp  career,  often  with  an  even 
painful  interest.  Its  notoriety  seems 
now  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  fa- 
mous South  Sea  Bubble,  or  to  that 
of  George  Law's  grand  Mississippi 
scheme.  The  road,  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  public,  seems  to  be 
a  very  peculiar  compound  of  two 
properly  distinct  entities.  There  is 
the  Erie  Railroad,  phvsical,  and  the 
Erie  Bailroad,  financial ;  two  parts 
which  in  other  railway  corpora- 
tions are  wont  to  be  inseparably 
intermingled  in  the  complete  uniiy- 
of  the '  Company,'  like  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  a  human  being.  But 
in  the  anomalous  '  Erie '  an  unna- 
tural divorce  has  been  effected 
between  these  component  elements; 
and,  as  a  severed  worm  is  said  to 
be  able  to  do,  each  sundered  portion 
wags  along  the  way  of  its  existence 
happily  indifferent  to  the  path  and 
fortunes  of  its  other  half. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  physical,  tra- 
verses one  of  the  finest  routes  in 
the  United  States,  connecting  New 
York  City  with  the  great  lakes  and 
the  'West.'  It  is  a  broad-^uge 
road ;  but  its  position  and  facilities 
have  given  it  such  a  practical  power 
of  coercion  over  other  lines,  that 
many  of  these  have  laid  a  third  rail 
for  the  enress  purpose  of  effecting 
the  Erie- Connection. 

But  the  interest  of  our  tale  centres 
in  tracing  the  chequered  fortunes 
of  the  road  financial,  whose  fluctua- 
tions have  in  a  day  enriched  and 
mined  hundreds,  and  which  has 
probably  wrought  more  mischief 
with  the  morals  and  happiness  of 
the  community  than  all  the  sub- 


stantial benefits  conferred  on  the 
people  by  the  road  physical  can 
compensate  in  a  generation.  The 
road  emerged  from  the  hands  of  its 
projectors  burdened  under  a.  load 
of  debt,  against  which  it  seemed 
doubtfol  whether  even  the  wonder- 
fdl  elasticity  of  an  American  western 
railroad  could  bear  up.  First,  se- 
cond, third,  fourth  and  fifth  mort- 
gage bonds,  for  indefinite  millions, 
had  been  issued  at  the  enormous 
discount  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  risk  of  such  an  invest- 
ment sufficiently  tempting  to  capi- 
talists. Even  among  the  share- 
holders there  was  the  favouritisn^ 
of  'preferred'  and  of  'common' 
stock;  though  both  seemed  likely 
soon  to  find  that  wretched  equality 
of  nothingness  which  awaits  aU 
human  distinctions  in  the  grave. 
About  i860  and  1861  the  shares 
had  hardly  any  quotable  value  in 
the  market.  La  the  rather  power- 
ful phraseology  of  Wall  Street, 
*you  couMnH  give  a/way  Erie  stock.^ 
nvd  better  times  were  at.  hand.  So 
soon  as  the  paper  money  got  fairly 
abroad,  western  railroads  entered 
upon  a  rapid  advance.  Three  causes 
combined  to  aid  this:  First,  there 
was  the  really  legitimate  cause  of  a 
substantial  and  rapidly  increasing^ 
prosperi^.  By  1 864  many  a  road 
was  boldly  squaring  its  shoulders, 
which  a  very  few  years  before  had 
been  bowed  beneath  an  apparently 
overwhelming  incubus.  Their  enor- 
mous debts,  too,  contracted  in  gold, 
but  remaining  of  the  same  numerical 
value,  were  in  fact  reduced  by  all 
the  difference  between  gold  and 
paper.  Then  there  was  £e  inevi- 
table inflation  attendant  upon  the 
*  Legal  Tender  Act.'  Finally,  there 
was  the  illegitimate  and  noxious 
influence  of  wild  speculation,  into 
which  even  the  most  prudent  busi- 
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ness  men  were  tempted  by  reason 
of  the  confusion  and  stoppage  pro- 
duced in  many  branches  of  trade 
and  industry,  which  prevented 
them  from  using  their  capital  in 
the  ordinary  quarters.  jNTever  in 
the  world's  history  has  there  been 
a  sway,  at  once  so  reckless,  so 
popular,  and  so  long  continued,  of 
sheer  undisguised  speculation,  as 
has  been  wiuiin  America,  and  espe- 
cially within  New  York  Ciiy  as  its 
grand  central  focus,  for  seven  years 
past. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Erie 
Baiboad  drew  &x  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors, and  became  the  favourite 
of  the  whole  *  street.'  Partly  this 
was  due  to  chance ;  but  partly  also 
to  more  tangible  qualities,  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  understood  all 
the  *  points '  of  a  promising  corpo- 
ration. What  these  points  were 
will  be  made  clear  in  the  course  of 
our  narrative.  So  the  most  pro- 
minent and  daring  of  the  profes- 
sional speculators  'took  hold'  of 
Erie;  and  soon  the  outside  world 
gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
rapid  succession  of  astounding  phe- 
nomena. Some  unaccountable  cause 
suddenly  set  the  price  of  this  poor 
worthless  stock  upon  a  vigorous 
^ascent.  Up  it  went,  and  up,  and 
still  up.  It  seemed  doubtfdl  when 
or  where  it  would  stop,  or  indeed 
whether  it  would  ever  stop.  Those 
who  had  been  willing  to  'give  it 
away'  began  to  feel  very  silly  when 
they  saw  it  rising  to  ^20  per  share, 
then  $$0,  $s^j  $7S7  P*^,  and  at  last 
«ven  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of 
jji  30.  Not  that  this  was  a  regular 
or  an  unbroken  advance.  For  se- 
veral days  the  stock  would  take  a 
succession  of  great  upward  leaps ; 
then  suddenly  it  would  pause, 
would  fluctuate  one  or  two  dollars 
per  day  for  a  time,  as  if  feeling  a 
little  giddy  and  uncertain  in  a  posi- 
tion so  unusually  elevated,  and 
then  would  fall  down  again  as  fast 
as  it  had  gone  up.  A  rise  and  a 
fall  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  week 


soon  ceased  to  arouse  any  especial 
wonder.  When  the  stock  was  high 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  it 
When  it  was  low,  it  was  as  abun- 
dant as  cherries  in  June;  multi- 
tudes then  seemed  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
shares  for  half,  or  even  less  than 
half  of  the  price  which  had  not  in- 
duced them  to  sell  a  single  share 
the  week  before.  Precisely  who 
owned  all  the  stock  and  behaved  in 
this  eccentric  manner,  refusing  to 
part  with  any  of  it  at  a  high  price, 
and  casting  it  forth  in  unlimited 
amounts  at  a  low  price,  nobody 
ever  knew.  Widows  and  orphans 
were  sometimes  said  to  hold  some 
of  it.  If  this  was  true,  they  were 
certainly  the  most  abused  members 
of  those  much  abused  classes :  but 
we  have  always  regarded  the  state- 
ment as  probably  purely  rhetorical. 
The  stock-holder's  book  was  no 
authority  on  this  point.  One  man's 
shares  stood  in  another's  name 
Brokers,  who  might  represent  any- 
body, and  money-lenders,  to  whom 
the  real  purchaser  had  hypothecated 
his  shares  as  security  for  the  loan 
with  which  he  had  bought  them, 
had  their  names  down  for  the  great 
bulk  of  it.  Only  one  thing  the 
public  was  allowed  to  know,  and 
that  was,  that  these  gentlemen  who 
conducted  their  business  on  so  ex- 
traordinary a  principle,  succeeded 
in  educing  from  it  a  no  less  extra- 
ordinary result,  and  were  rapidly 
accumulating  gigantic  fortunes. 

The  world  has  seen  similar  spec- 
tacles before.  The  mania  seemed 
to  possess  everybody.  Old-fashioned 
merchants  abandoned  the  principles 
of  a  lifetime  and  *  took  aflyer^^  or  in 
other  words,  bought  a  few  hundred 
shares  of  Erie.  Professional  men. 
tired  of  their  slow  gains ;  cleife, 
sick  of  starvation  salaries ;  dergy- 
men,  dissatisfied  with  a  niggaraly 
stipend,  foUowed  fast  in  the  same 
course.  Even  the  fair  sex,  practi- 
cally asserting  woman's  rights  under 
cover  of  a  broker,  dabbled  in  Erie 
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shares.  Manth  after  moniih  and 
year  after  year  the  stock  contmued 
npon  its  sirange  and  incomprehen- 
sible conrse.  Now  the  *  buUs  *  ran 
the  quotations  high  np,  anon  the 

*  bears '  depressed  them  with  cor- 
responding yehemence.  All  the 
while  only  the  rascals  prospered. 
Honest  'outsiders'  who  did  not 
help  to  puU  the  unseen  wires  which 
kept  the  delusive  figure  so  giddily 
dancing,  naturally  failed  to  *  catch 
the  step,'  and  their  money  was  in- 
evitably transferred  to  the  pockets 
of  the  *  operators,'  who  safely 
managed  everything  from  behind 
the  scenes.  Too  often  the  losers 
did  not  escape  with  a  simple  finan- 
cial ruin.  An  equallv  severe  havoc 
had  been  worked  witn  their  mental 
faculties,  kept  so  cruelly  on  the 
rack,  and  with  their  moral  quali- 
ties, debauched  by  the  spirit  of  wild 
gambling.  Every  'comer*  in  the 
stock  brought  misery  and  despair 
to  many  a  fireside  that  might  other- 
wise have  never  known  these  visi- 
tants. Yet,  still  the  heartless  game 
went  on  with  steadily  increasing 
activity.  In  time,  from  the  strug- 
gling   confusion    of    'bulls'     and 

*  bears,'  *  cHques  '  and  *  pools,' 
•rings'  and  'operators,'  two  men 
emerged,  who  ouickly  proved  an 
overmatch  for  all  rivals.  Erie  fell 
into  the  hands,  sometimes  concor- 
dant, sometimes  hostile,  of  Come- 
lins  Vanderbilt  and  Daniel  Drew. 
In  the  spring  of  1 868  the  desperate 
conflict  between  these  men  for  the 
mastery,  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  their  renewed  good-fellowship, 
and  the  stupendous  results  atten- 
dant in  tuni  upon  each  of  these 
phases,  capped  the  climax  of  in- 
terest, and  form  the  matter  of  our 
tale. 

Between  the  two,  preference  is 
decidedly  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, who  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  his  good  traits,  and  to  be 
in  many  respects  superior  to  pro- 
fessional speculators,  among  whom 
he  assumes  the  royal  digniiy  and 


superior  moral  tone  of  a  Gtotulian 
Hon  among  the  hyenas  and  jackals 
of  the  desert.  He  is  enormously 
rich.  So  rich,  that  in  counting  his 
money  by  millions  the  world  can- 
not guess,  and  probably  he  himself 
would  be  puzzled  to  say,  whether 
the  sum  is  two  or  three  millions 
more  or  less.  The  foundation  of 
his  huge  fortune  was  laid  in  steam- 
ship lines,  whence  he  gained  his 
popular  sobriqtiet  of  'the  commo- 
dore.' Now  he  is  'the  Railroad 
King.'  As  stockholder,  he  may  be 
said  to  own  railroads  as  lesser  mil- 
lionnaires  own  houses.  The  Hudson 
Hiver  Railroad,  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road, the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, are  always  spoken  of  as  his 
private  proper^,  so  overwhelming 
is  the  influence  which  he  can  bring 
to  bear  in  each  from  his  actual  or 
virtual  ownership  of  a  controlling 
amount  of  their  respective  shares. 
These  roads  '  the  commodore '  cer- 
tainly manages  with  great  skill. 
His  administrative  and  executive 
ability  is  immense.  He  has  intro- 
duced into  every  department  great 
vigour  and  thoroughness,  and  the 
pubUc  are  well  pleased  with  the 
fruits  of  his  labour.  He  appears 
ambitious  of  the  flEime  of  conducting, 
his  roads  in  the  best  possible  man-^ 
ner ;  and  he  takes  such  a  pride  in 
their  appearance  and  appointments, 
as  a  hunting  gentleman  takes  in  his. 
stud. 

The  purchase  and  setting  in  order 
of  a  long  and  bnsy  line  of  railroad 
is  an  affair  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  give  even  a  man  of  Mr.  Yander-^- 
hilt's  capacity  a  year  or  two  of  oc- 
cupation. So  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1 867  that  he  found  himself  at 
leisure  to  go  seriously  about  the 
buying  up  of  the  Erie  road.  About 
that  time  he  took  the  matter  in 
hand  with  his  accustomed  vigour^. 
But  he  soon  foimd  that  he  was 
poaching  on  the  manor  of  another 
gentleman,  who  had  very  Httle  of 
either  love  or  forbearance  towarda. 
trespassers,    Daniel  Drew  bvl  foe 
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a  long  tiine — long,  Uiat  is,  as  time 
is  measured  in  iJie  whirl  of  Wall 
Street — regarded  Erie  as  his  own 
special  preserve.  It  was  set  all 
over  with  his  spring-guns  and  man- 
traps, in  which  he  daily'  caught 
throngs  of  unwary  intruders,  and 
never  let  them  go  till  they  had 
emptied  their  pockets  into  his  pri- 
vate coffers.  But  the  machinery 
which  brought  the  luckless  Browns, 
Joneses,  and  Robinsons  to  their 
miserable  marrow-bones,  had  no 
terrors  for  a  potentate  of  Vander- 
bilt's  stature.  Mr.  Drew  had  long 
been  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
company.  His  high-minded  pro- 
ceedings while  an  incumbent  of 
these  positions  of  trust,  had  gained 
him  the  nickname  of  '  the  specula- 
tive director.*  No  title  was  ever 
more  justly  given.  He  was  a  mere 
speculator,  excelling  the  ordinary 
ruck  of  speculators  in  no  other  qua- 
lity than  a  superior  artfulness,  secur- 
ing a  superior  success.  His  craft  and 
subtlety  were  inuneasurable,  and 
had  always  proved  invincible.  But 
his  sole  aim  was  to  put  money  into 
his  own  pocket  by  the  skilful  en- 
snaring of  the  speculating  public. 
How  much  regard  he  had  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  road,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fiact  that  he  was 
wont  to  go  into  vast  *  short  opera- 
tions ;'  or,  in  other  words,  to  man- 
ceuvre  for  a/aZZ  in  the  market  value 
of  the  shares  of  the  corporation  of 
which  he  was  the  conscientious  and 
honourable  managing  oflBcer.  Nei- 
ther did  he  scruple  in  prosecuting 
his  noble  designs  to  use,  and  even 
to  stretch  far  beyond  the  law,  all 
the  official  powers  which  most  men 
in  similar  positions  conceive  to  have 
been  entrusted  to  them  for  far  other 
and  contrary  purposes.  But  Mr. 
Drew  had  his  rewwrd  in  the  coveted 
shape  of  an  enormous  fortune ; 
much  less  than  Mr.  Vanderbilt's, 
certainly,  yet  more  at  the  owner's 
control,  since  none  of  it  was  locked 
up  in  permanent  investments. 
In  f  866  Mr.  Treasurer  Drew  en- 


tered upon  a  nriagnificent-eampeign, 
from  which  he  rei^>ed  golden  lau- 
rels. The  stock  was  quotM  at  $^j 
per  share,  or  thereabouts.  This 
was  a  very  high  price,  yet  nobody 
knew  but  that  it  might  be  ;^i6o  in 
a  week.  So  Mr.  Drew,  through 
his  brokers,  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  'short' sales '  to  the  amount 
of  several  thouisand  shares.  That 
is  to  say,  he  entered  into  contracts 
by  which  he  agreed  to  deliver,  and 
other  parties  agreed  to  receive, 
within  a  stated  period,  so  many 
hundred  or  thousand  shares  at  the 
market  price  on  the  day  of  the  bar- 
gain. Mr.  Drew  had  not  in  hia 
possession,  at  the  time  of  sale,  the 
shares  he  bargained  to  deliver,  but 
had  to  buy  them  up  in  the  interval 
before  his  contract  fell  due.  So  it 
must  be  that,  if,  as  the  day  of  de- 
livery drew  near,  the  stock  was 
worth  jjii25  per  share,  Mr.  Drew 
would  have  to  buy  it  at  that  price 
and  transfer  it  to  persons  who 
would  pay  him  only  $gj  per  share. 
The  difference  in  such  case  would 
be  an  outright  loss  for  Mr.  Drew. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand,  before 
the  time  of  delivery  the  price  shotild 
fall  to  ^50  per  share,  then  Mr. 
Drew  could  buy  for  this  sum  what 
he  could  oblige  others  to  take  from 
him  at  $gj\  and  then  the  dif- 
femoe  of  ^j^j  per  share  on  several 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  shares, 
would  be  the  very  handsome  pro- 
fit which  would  remain  in  his 
hands  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trans- 
action. 

Accordingly,  after  Mr.  Drew  had 
effected  'short  sales'  to  a  sufficiently 
extensive  amoimt,  he  proceeded  to 
the  next  stage  of  his  little  same. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  cempleting 
an  arrangement  bistween  Danfel 
Drew,  Treasurer,  and  Daniel  Drew, 
Individual  Spectator,  by  which  the 
latter  personage  lent  to  the  former 
the  little  sum  of  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  But  since  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
person  should  lend  on  simple  oredit 
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any  sam  to  so  notoriouBlj  impe- 
cunious and  slippeiya  creditor  as 
the  Erie  Eailroad  Company,  there- 
fore the  Treasurer  made  over  as 
collateral  secnriiy  to  the  Individual 
Speculator  twentj-eight  thousand 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
cozapany,  hitherto  unissued,  and 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds, 
convertible  at  the  holder's  option 
into  stock.  The  Individual  was 
well  pleased  with  this  opportune 
receipt  of  shares.  Also  he  at  once 
converted  his  bonds  into  thirty 
thonsand  shares  more  of  stock,  and 
so  found  no  less  than  fifty-eight 
thonsand  shares  at  his  instant 
private  control.  Forthwith  he 
emptied  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
amount  into  the  broking-offices  of 
TVall  Street  and  Broad  Street,  and  he 
generously  parted  with  any  quantity 
of  shares  at  tiie  lowest  price  which 
any  one  was  pleased  to  offer  for 
them,  a  basis  on  which  sales  were 
rapidly  effected.  Down  went  the 
quotations.  Where  the  lowest  bid- 
der was  the  most  favoured,  nobody 
cared  to  bid  high.  The  innocent 
*  outsiders '  said  that  Erie  had  been 
abandoned  by  its  friends,  and  would 
sink  to  its  proper  value,  which  was 
indeed  a  very  doubtful  but  a  very 
small  amount.  So  it  happened 
that  when  several  gentlemen  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  5ir.  Drew  jfgy 
per  share  for  many  thousands  of 
shares,  this  lucky  financier  was  able 
to  buy  these  shares  for  delivery  at 
prices  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^50  each.  The  necessary  result 
nas  been  already  explained. 

For  several  months  longer  Mr. 
Drew  remained  theundisputed  mon- 
arch of  Erie.  But  Mr.  Yanderbilt 
was  quietly  prepa^ng  to  claim  it  as 
his  own.  At  the  annual  election  of 
officers  in  the  autumn  of  1 867  great 
was  the  astonishment  of  all  when 
the  hitherto  unquestioned  despotism 
of  Mr.  Drew  appeared  to  have  been 
BO  thoroughly  undermined  that  he 
was  not  even  chosen  among  the 
directors. .  It  is  not  improbable  that 


this  discomfiture  was  the  earliest 
intimation  he  had  of  the  designs  of 
his  great  compeer.  It  was  an  awk- 
ward sitoation  for  him.  The  three 
and  a  half  million  loan  was  still  un- 
paid ;  and  it  might  be  very  incon- 
venient to  return  the  securify  if 
demand  were  made  on  him  at  an 
untimely  moment  when  the  market 
for  the  stock  had  temporarily  es- 
caped from  his  control.  What  in- 
ducements he  held  out  to  Mr. 
Yanderbilt,  or  what  motives  influ* 
enced  that  gentleman,  cannot  be 
surely  known.  But  the  upshot 
was  that  a  Yanderbilt  director 
obhgingly  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Drew,  who  again 
became  treasurer.  For  a  time  all 
was  tranqmlHty  and  peace — a  peace 
which  cost  the  outside  public  dear, 
but  which  was  doubtless  grateful 
and  profitable  to  the  great  allies.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  only  one  of 
those  unnaturally  lovely  periods 
which  sailors  term  a  *  weather- 
breeder.'  On  the  17th  February, 
A.D.  1868 — &  day  long  memorable 
in  Wall  Street — the  tempest  burst. 

That  forenoon  a  Yanderbilt  di- 
rector appeared  before  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
and  from  him  obtained  an  injunc- 
tion forbidding  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company  to  settle  its  outstand- 
ing accounts  with  Mr.  Drew  in 
any  shape  whatsoever.  Forty- 
eight  hours  later,  proceedings  were 
begun  through  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral for  the  removal  of  Drew  from 
the  treasurership,  and  numerous 
charges,  as  if  from  a  copious  reser- 
voir, of  malfeasance  in  office  were 
made  against  him.  On  the  3rd  March 
another  injunction  issued  against 
the  company  and  Mr.  Drew,  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  stock  in  any 
shape,  the  conversion  of  bonds,  or 
the  filling  of  existing  contracts---in 
short,  tying  them  both  up  so  hard 
and  fast  uiat  they  seemed  quite 
helpless.  The  truth  was  that  Mr. 
Yanderbilt,  pursuing  the  mag^nifi- 
cent  and  imposing  style  in  which! 
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he  lored  to  do  bnsiness,  and  which 
he  nsnallj  found  so  irresistible,  had 
laid  his  plans  for  buying  up  by 
sheer  outnght  purchase  the  bulk  of 
the  Erie  stock.  As  a  collateral  con- 
venience, he  proposed  topreyent  its 
indefinite  increase  by  the  indefiEi- 
tigable  Drew,  and  to  keep  that  un- 
certain personage  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  he  might  at  any  moment 
be  called  upon  to  diminish  ma- 
terially the  outstanding  number  of 
shares  by  a  return  of  his  collateral 
security. 

Now  were  the  eager  watchers  of 
this  exciting  warfare  in  a  sad  quan- 
dary. If  they  were  wont  to  quake 
before  Vanderbilt,  they  were  also 
wont  to  tremble  before  Drew.  K 
the  one  might  be  compared  to  a 
lion,  yet  the  other  was  very  like  a 
serpent.  The  odds  were  given  upon 
Vanderbilt  certainly,  but  the  odds 
found  no  lack  of  confident  takers. 
Drew  maintained  a  serene  and 
equable  coolness.  He  held  his 
peace,  and  went  steadily  on  '  selling 
short'  very  heavily.  Vanderbilt 
was  buying  almost  as  fsust.  The 
stock  slowly  but  firmly  rose. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  custom 
among  litigants,  as  peculiar  to  that 
cily,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  it  is 
supreme  within  it,  of  retaining  a 
judge  as  well  as  a  lawyer.  Espe- 
ciaUy  in  such  litigation  as  that 
now  impending,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  each  party  to  have  some 
magistrate  in  whom  they  could 
place  implicit  confidence  in  an  hour 
of  sudden  emergency.  Such  com- 
modities are  not  difficult  to  be 
come  by  in  the  Temple  of  Jus- 
tice, conducted  d  la  New  York. 
It  was  of  course  inevitable  that 
Mr.  Drew  should  move  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  he  too  should  move 
in  the  Courts.  To  this  end  he 
also  desired  to  have  his  own  pecu- 
liar judge.  He  threw  out  a  decoy 
judge,  so  to  speak,  at  first;  pro- 
curing an  unimportant  injunction 
from  him  just  by  way  of  prologue. 
The  Vanderbilt  party  played  off  a 


counter  delusion  justice.  Bat  when 
the  curtain  did  roll  up  upon  Drew's 
real  act  in  the  play,  it  exposed  to 
view  still  another  judge,  ^e  fourth 
who  had  so  &r  appeared.  This 
personage  was  not  designed  for  a 
mere  walking  gentleman.  He  was 
cast  for  a  leading  active  part ;  and 
he  entered  on  its  performance  with 
spirit.  On  the  morning  of  the 
loth  March  a  myrmidon  of  Drew 
charged  before  this  judge  tha^ 
Vanderbilt  and  sundry  others  had^ 
in  the  month  previous,  combined^ 
*  to  speculate  in  the  stock  of  the 
said  Erie  Railroad,  and  to  use  the 
process  of  the  Courts  for  the  jmr- 
pose  of  aiding  their  speculation : ' 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  concerted 
pla/ns  to  this  end^  the  proceedings 
had  been  instituted.  Upon  iiua 
showing  Mr.  Drew's  judge  issued 
his  mandate  against  all  Mr.  Drew's 
enemies,  prohu)iting  them  all  alike 
from  doing  anything  further  which 
might  be  disagreeable  to  Mr. 
Drew;  and  especially  from  con- 
tinuing to  prosecute  their  suita 
against  him :  also  directing  that  the 
Drewites  should  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  stock  from  bonds.  This 
business  was  very  quickly  con- 
cluded. One  would  have  almosi 
imagined  that  the  actors  had  aJl 
rehearsed  their  parts  beforehand^ 
with  such  glib  precision  did  they 
rattle  through  them. 

Mr.  Drew  contemplated  his  posi- 
tion  with  a  justifiable  sensation  of 
triumph.  He  had  matched  his 
Boland  against  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
Oliver,  with  a  venr  ingenious  re- 
sult. For  if  the  Vanderbilt  judge 
had  forbidden  him  to  create  new 
stock,  on  the  other  hand  his  own 
judge,  who  was  quite  as  good  a 
man,  had  imperatively  ordered  him 
to  do  so.  If  he  was  reduced  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  disobeying  one  or 
other  of  the  equal  ma^trates,  he 
at  least  might  indulge  himself  in  the 
little  comfort  of  a  choice  between 
them.  Like  a  grateful  person  he 
chose  to  obey  his  own  ju<%e. 
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So  quickly  Had  tlie  legal  transac- 
tion been  conchided ;  so  prompt  was 
Mr.  Drew's  action  upon  it  (for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  it  took  hm 
wholly  by  snrprise) ;  that  on  this 
same  loth  March  ten  mUUons  of 
dollars  in  bonds  were  converted 
into  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of 
new  stock,  which  forthwith  in- 
undated the  market  through  the 
flood-gates  of  Mr.  Drew's  brokers. 
Down  went  the  stock,  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  less  than  an  hour.  Mr. 
Drew  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  his  'short 
operation.'  Those  who  had  believed 
in  him  waxed  jubilant  and  rich; 
those  who  had  placed  their  faith 
in  Vanderbilt  were  disheartened 
and  poor.  All  alike  were  astounded 
at  his  boldness  and  wondered  how 
long  his  endless  fertility,  craft,  and 
audacity  would  suffice  to  keep  him 
triumphant.  According  to  their 
respective  views  on  this  important 
problem,  the  *  outsiders  *  bought  or 
sold  merrily,  to  add  to  their  gains 
or  to  retrieve  their  losses.  They 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  next 
move,  which  when  executed,  ex- 
cited no  slight  amusement.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  sit  quietly 
down  and  wait  for  another  of  the 

irate  's  abundant  injunctions. 

Bather  he  preferred  to  preserve  his 
well  earned  mastery  by  putting 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  assault. 
Accordingly  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  following  his  grand  cowp  he 
assembled  the  president  and  most 
of  the  directors  at  his  treasurer's 
office,  when  in  extraordinary  tur- 
moil and  haste,  these  worthy  gen- 
tleman fell  zealously  to  work, 
gatheringtogether  the  books,  papers 
bonds,  and  money — ^being  *  bales  of 
greenbacks '  —  of  the  Company, 
With  these  crammed  into  eveiy 
species  of  receptacle,  the  alarmed 
body  of  financiers  got  into  carriages 
and  made  their  rapid  way  to  Jersey 
City.  In  another  State,  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Barnard,  they 
breathed  freely.     This  Hegira  was 


so  sudden  that  all  the  directors 
could  not  be  collected  to  take  part 
in  it.  Those  who  were  left  behind 
stole  stealthily  over  the  river  by 
themselves,  in  open  boats,  and  found 
their  hilarious  comrades  in  their 
reftige  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey^ 
A  search,  which  would  have  secured 
the  most  artful  murderer  who  ever 
'stumped'  the  detectives,  found 
only  two  members  of  the  board  still 
lurking  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the- 
intricacies  of  this  conflict  in  the- 
Courts  through  all  its  devious- 
windings.  The  most  astute  lawyers 
in  New  York  soon  quite  lost  all 
knowledge  of  their  whereabouts, 
and  wandered  helpless  in  the  nn-^ 
traceable  labyrinth.  A  few  new 
suits  were  begun,  multitudes  of 
motions  were  made,  hearings  had,, 
and  decrees  entered.  They  went 
for  nothing,  however.  No  counsel 
could  pretend  to  say  what  effect 
they  ought  to  have,  and  neither 
litigant  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  ftiem.  The  Vanderbilt  party  in- 
deed executed  one  amusing  enough 
manoeuvre,  which  was  probably  due 
to  the  keen  sense  of  humour  of  their 
clever  counsel,  for  they  gained 
nothing,  and  could  have  expected 
to  gain  nothing,  by  it.  They  went 
before  their  judge,  and  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  the 
assets  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
judge  seemed  quite  pleased  with 
the  idea,  and  showed  his  sense  of 
the  merits  of  the  Vanderbilt  faction 
by  the  appropriate  selection  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  son-in-law  for  the 
position.  All  the  assets  having* 
been  some  time  before  ferried  across 
the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey,  and. 
there  being  still  held  in  the  stu^ewd 
custody  of  Mr.  Drew  and  his  friends, 
the  *  receiver '  very  naturally  found, 
nothing  substantial  to  receive. 
But  to  keep  the  ball  of  professional 
wit  going,  the  Drew  judge  issued 
an  injunction  forbidding  any  clerk 
of  the  Courts  to  enter  the  order  for 
the  appointment  [^^^e^  receiver* 
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So  all  day  long  there  was  a  hasty 
scramble  on  the  part  of  the  Drewit^ 
to  get  the  injunction  served  on 
every  oflScer  of  the  Court  from  the 
judges  downvrard,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Yanderbilt  men  to  find  some 
officer  who  had  not  had  service 
made  on  him  and  who  would  do 
their  bidding.  Towards  midnight 
the  race  was  won  by  the  Yanderbilt 
runners,  who  discovered  an  obscure 
official  and  persuaded  him,  by  some 
satisfactory  method,  to  make  the 
entry.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence, we  believe,  except  that  at 
the  end  of  the  warfare,  the  son-in- 
law  got  a  snug  little  fortune  allotted 
to  him  as  compensation  for  his 
arduous  duties  in  keeping  nothing 
in  particular. 

All  this  litigation  now  had  come  to 
a  pass  in  which  it  could  do  nobody 
ajiy  good.  Neither  party  could 
reasonably  hope,  at  any  rate  for  an 
indefinite  period,  to  accomplish  his 
end  by  its  aid.  It  had  become  a 
public  scandal  to  a  degree  such  that 
all  parties  concerned  were  very 
ready  to  draw  a  veil  athwart  it.  So 
the  whole  business,  including  now 
nearly  a  round  dozen  of  suits,  and 
each  suit  full  of  inextricable  com- 
plications, was  quietly  abandoned. 
Nobody  probably  ever  knew  pre- 
cisely how  the  various  proceedings 
were  finally  disposed  of.  They  d£- 
appeared ;  as  it  were  they  went  out, 
like  neglected  lamps  burning  down 
for  want  of  oil.  Nobody  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  iSiem,  and 
like  bastard  children,  they  were  left 
to  starve  as  quietly  and  with  as  little 
talk  as  might  be. 

When  it  became  clear  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  victory  was  not  to  be 
won  by  either  peurty  in  the  courts 
of  law,  and  that  the  ground  must 
be  changed,  the  versatile  Drew  met 
the  emergency  with  his  accustomed 
promptitude.  The  man  of  many 
wiles,  from  the  cheerful  security  of 
Jersey  City,  prepared  and  sent  forth 
a  little  Bill  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 


York.     This    trenchant  doconmt 
undertook  to  ratify  and  render  valid 
by  legislative  authonly  the   pro- 
ceedings of  Treasurer  Drew,  in  the 
conversion  of  bonds  into  stock,  on 
the    19th   February    and  the  3rd 
March  last  past,  to  the  amdunt  of 
ten  millions   of  dollars;  and  also 
forbade  any  stockholder,  director, 
or  officer  of  any  of  the  three  roads 
above  named  as  owned  by  Yander- 
bilt, from  being  a  director  or  officer 
of  the  Erie  road ;  thus  oombiniag 
in  the  same  dose  prevention  for  tlie 
future  with  cure  for  the  past.    The 
move  was  a  daring  one.     The  sub- 
stantial immorality,  if  not  the  tech- 
nical, invalidity,  of  Mr.  DreVs  pro- 
ceedings was  patent  to  the  world. 
His  present  undertaking  was  based 
solely  on  a  reliance,  which  the  re- 
sult showed  to  be  only  too  sound, 
upon  the  excessive  rascality  of  the 
New  York  L^islature.     In  a  body 
which  had  any  regard  whatsoever 
to  either  its  duty  or  its  reputation, 
not  one  vote  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  for  this  Bill.    Bat 
Mr.  Drew  knew  only  too  well  that 
the  legislators  of  New  York  had 
long  since  learned  to   ignore  the 
existence  of  duty,  and  had  finally 
abandoned  all  effort   to    preserve 
even  the  semblance  of  reputation. 
The  members  flocked  to  Albany, 
like  beeves  to  a  cattle-mart.    All 
were  for  sale,   and    each  brought 
a  price  proportioned  to  his  weigU. 
Mr.  Drew,  having  introduced  hiB 
Bill,  began  to   buy  up    rotes  ia 
Albany,  in  very  much  the  same 
style  in  which  he  had  previously 
been  wont  to  buy  up  shaiis  in  Wall 
Street.     He  managed  his  dealings 
in  legislators  vfith  the  same  astute- 
ness and  success  with  which  he  had 
managed   the   *  comers'    and   ^ 
*  pools*   in    Brie.     Vanderbilt,  of 
course,  entered  the  field  against  him. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  few  respectable  memb^  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Assembly  were 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  this  nefii- 
rious  BilL     The  battle  waa  first 
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fonglit  out  in  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  in  such  conflicts,  the  op- 
posing Actions  must  be  closely 
matched.  If  either  showed  a  decided 
superiority  of  numbers  the  pricJe  of 
votes  would  go  down  very  fist.  So 
it-^was  now  impossible  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  the  preponderance. 
One  senator,  especiidly,  gave  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  and  concern  to  the  ' 
c<HiscientiouB  Mends  of  both  par-^ 
^  ties  by  remaining  up  to  the  last 
moment  in  a  state  of  temtaUsing, 
and  not  improbably  lucratiT^,  inde- 
ciskm.  All  eyes  were  turned  with 
mingledinterest,  disgust,  and^muse- 
m^it  upon  the  scene.  Speculation, 
of  course,  was  rife,  andEne  boxmded 
up  and  down  hke  an  india-rubber 
ball.  Bets  were  abundant;  and  the 
telegraph  to  New  York  City  daily 
ancnoutfeed  on  which  party  odds 
i¥ere  given,  and  what  was  ike  last 
gossip  about  the  important '  doubt- 
mi  senator.' 

The  entertainment  was  materially 
enhanced    for    cynical    spectators, 
whose  property  was  not  staked  on 
the   results,   by  a  little    interlude 
which  occurred.     It  appeared  that 
there  was  one  man  in  tiie  Legisla- 
ture wlio  was  so  wanting  in  the 
primary  qualification  for    a    New 
York  politician,  as  to  be  stung  by 
the  taunts  and  gibes  which  the  news- 
paper press  m>m  every  side  daily 
hurled  against  the  honourable  body 
sitting  at  Albany.  In  a  rash  moment 
this    sensitive    gentleman  brought 
forward  an  ill  considered  motion. 
Se  was  *  an  extremely  radical  man,' 
'perhaps    not   influenced    by    im- 
proper motives,'  but  *  misled '  un- 
questionably, and  he  rose  in  his 
place  and  said  he  flsared  there  had 
been  some  corruption  in  connection 
with  all  this  Erie  business,  and  sug- 
^sted  a  committee  of  investigation. 
There  was  a  little  flutter  at  his  re- 
marks, but  the  affair  was  very  dis- 
ereeily    conducted     in    a   manner 
whieh  saved  the  tender  feelings  of 
every  one  concerned,  or  supposed 
to  be  concerned.    A  committee  was 


ordered ;  but  upon  it  were  carefully 
named  only  such  persons  as  could 
be  depended  upon  to  do  nothing  in 
particular;  and  who,  faithful  to 
their  trust,  were  not  depended  upon 
in  vain.  Shortly  afterwards  occa- 
sion was  found  for  bringing  this 
reckless  'radical  member,'  in  ihe 
custody  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
before  the  bar  of  the  House,  to 
receive  a  reprimand  for  having  said 
something  derogatory  to  the  pure 
fame  of  a  brother  legislator. 

On  the  14th  day  of  April,  the 
odds,  after  a  spirited  debate,  were 
ofi^Bred  on  the  Drew  party.  On  the 
1 5th  a  terrible  accident  occurred  on 
the  Erie  road.  In  passing  around 
a  sharp  curve  which  wound  about 
the  brow  of  a  precipice,  and  crossed 
the  deep  bed  of  a  mountain  stream, 
a  rail  lm>ke.  Four  carriages  were 
precipitated  down  the  sides  <^  the 
gorge.  They  bounded  down,  turn- 
ing complete  summersets  in  their 
frightful  course,  and  were  shivered 
to  atoms  at  the  bottom.  Twenfy- 
two  persons  were  killed  outright ; 
all  the  survivors  were  horribly 
mangled,  and  many  mortally  in- 
jured. One  carriage  was  burned  to 
cinders.  Only  two  persons  out  of 
its  entire  complement  of  passengers 
were  supposed  to  have  escaped. 
The  disaster  had  every  element  of 
horror  which  can  be  conceived  as 
attendant  upon  such  an  incident. 
The  country  read  the  sickening 
reports  with  alarm  and  horror,  and 
learned  with  wrathful  indignation 
that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  use  of  a  rail  at  this  dangerous 
point  of  the  road  which  had  been 
worn  literally  to  rags,  and  which 
the  company  though  so  lately  put 
in  funds  to  the  extent  of  many 
milHons  furnished  from  its  trea- 
surer's generous  and  inexhaustible 
coffers^  had  not  been  at  the  expense 
of  replacing.  The  cry  of  popular 
reprobation  was  loud,  almost  fierce. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  see  any 
cause  for  imagining  it  to  have  had 
the  slightest  ^ect  on  the  treasurer,  t 
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On  the  i6tli  April,  the  telegram 
still  reported  the  odds  in  his  fayonr. 
The  faith  of  his  noble  supporters 
was  nnshaken.  Not  one  of  them 
flinched  from  his  plighted  con- 
victions. All  seemed  secnre,  and 
on  the  1 8th  April,  only  two  days 
afber  the  disaster,  his  Mends  ven- 
tnred  to  take  the  final  vote  in  the 
Senate.  Drew  fell  short  by  one  of 
the  requisite  number,  seventeen.  A 
demand  was  made  that  absentees 
be  summoned.  One  absentee  was 
seized  and  brought  in.  He  cast  his 
vote  for  Drew's  Bill,  and  filled  up 
the  needed  seventeen.  Some  persons 
suspected  that  this  absence  and 
opportune  finding  had  all  been  pre- 
arranged as  a  polite  and  safe  tribute 
to  appearances.  So  it  was  tele- 
graphed from  Albany,  that  the  Bill 
had  passed  the  Senate;  and  that 
the  *b<28*  in  the  Assembly  (or 
Lower  House)  were  *  licking  their 
chops,'  in  anticipation  of  dealing 
with  '  such  a  great  moral  question.' 
Clearly  the  telegraph-operators  had 
speculated  on  the  Drew  side,  and 
felt  facetious  and  jolly. 

But  meantime  the  two  comba- 
tants were  getting  well  sick  of  this 
style  of  fightiDg.  It  lacked  that 
element  of  security,  which  to  their 
cautious  view,  formed  the  most 
pleasing  feature  of  those  ordinary 
manoeuvres  by  which  in  Wall  Street 
they  had  long  been  wont  to  absorb 
the  ftinds  of  *  outsiders.'  This  sheer 
buying  up  of  legislators  was  about 
as  bad  as  outright  buying  up  of 
stock.  Further,  apart  from  being 
an  expensive  and  uncertain  opera- 
tion, it  was  offensive  to  the  deUcate 
taste  of  these  connoisseur '  operators,' 
as  being  a  coarse  and  brutal  way  of 
doing  by  main  strength  what  they 
were  accustomed  to  think  could  be 
much  more  genteelly  and  scientifi- 
cally effected  by  art.  Then,  too, 
the  outside  world  were  just  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  themselves,  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  result  of  the 
canvassing  at  Albany.  This  was  a 
material  evil.   These  considerations 


laid  the    train  for    the  fbllowing 
series  of  facts. 

On  February  17  the  stock  had 
been  selling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sjg  per  share.     By  March  17  it 
had  &Ilen  to  $6^,    On  March  19 
it  was  up  a^in  to  $7^^^  with  great 
excitement  in  the  market.     But  by 
April  16  the  repeated  announce- 
ments from Albanyof  odds  decidedly 
in  fevour  of  Drew,  drove  it  down 
again  to  near  ^6$,    It  was  again 
just  restlessly  achieving  the  i:Lsnal 
reactionary  rise,   when    sudd^y, 
on  April  21,  in  the  forenoon,  came 
many    hasty    messages    over    the 
wires  from  Alb»ay,  that  t^e  Drew 
Bill  had  passed  the  Assembly.    This 
was    unanticipated   news.      Those 
who  looked  for  this  as  the  final 
result,  had  not  looked  for  it  at  so 
early  a  day.     It  created  the  utmost 
excitement   and    confusion.       The 
brokers  rushed  to  sell  their  own 
and  their  customers'  stock.     In  a 
few  minutes  the  quotations   were 
again  at  ^65,  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  buyers.     This  was  the  con^ 
dition  of  afiiEurs  between  noon  and 
one  o'clock.   But  at  one  o'clock  the 
inconstant  gale  veered  in  an  instant 
and  set  in  equally  strong  from  the 
opposite  quarter.     By  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  Erie  sold  at  JI71, 
a  rise  of  eleven  per  cent,  in  three 
hours,  succeeding  a  fall  of  half  that 
amount  in  one  hour.     How  many 
fortunes  of  those  ill-starred  beings, 
the  *  outsiders,'  were  made  and  lost 
in  those  four    brief  and  anxi^ms 
hours  dignified  history  hath,  taken 
no  note.    But  numerous  as  must 
have  been  the  losers,  and  severely 
as  they  must  have  suffered  (many 
doubtless  to  the  degree  of  utter 
ruin),  they  had    the  pleasure  of 
hearinff   that   there    had    be^i    a 
method  in  the  matter,  though  tliey 
did  not  learn  it  till  too  late.     Be> 
tween  Saturday  and    Monday,    it 
was    soon  told,  hands    had    been 
struck    between    the    oombatants. 
Means  had  been  found  for  "^^^g 
the  apparently  hostile   legislation 
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perfectly  satisfactory  to  Yanderbilt, 
and  in  like  manner  for  making  a 
sudden  rise  in  tHe  shares  very 
agreeable  to  Drew.  The  two  had 
made  up  with  each  other  quickly, 
after  the  injunction  of  Scripture. 
Only  one  rule  was  inflexibly  fol- 
lowed :  The  public  expected  the 
stock  to  go  down ;  it  did  go  up. 
The  public  lost,  and  somebody,  of 
course,  gained.  The  treaty  was 
signed  and  sealed  in  secret.  But 
it  was  more  potent  than  many 
treaties,  longer  in  the  making, 
have  proved  to  be ;  for  it  effected  a 
permanent  peace.  Erie  was  soon 
left  to  fluctuate  gently,  a  few  dollars 
one  way  in  one  week,  and  back 
again  in  the  week  following ;  like 
a  drow^  old  lady,  nodding  to  sleep 
in  her  chair.  Tune  must  be  given 
to  the  scandal  to  blow  over.  Rest 
and  forgetfulness  must  ensue.  Then 
by-and-by  it  would  be  time  to  go 
to  work  again  and  reap  from  the 
ever-maturing  field  of  the  'out- 
siders '  another  harvest. 

New  York  is  a  vile  place  in  the 
heats  of  an  American  summer, 
especially  in  the  month  of  August 
and  early  in  September,  ^ul, 
dusty,  and  hot,  it  breeds  illness  and 
ensures  perpetual  discomfort.  The 
thermometer  often  ranges  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  100^  Fahrenheit 
for  days  in  succession.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  those  who  have 
money  to  spend,  or  to  lose,  should 
stay  to  spend  or  lose  it  under  such 
disagreeable  circumstances.  The 
stock-market  at  this  season  is  usually 
left  free  from  the  raids  of  all '  first- 
class  operators.'  The  August  and 
September  of  1868  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  In  the 
heat,  both  Drew  and  Vanderbilt 
slept.  But  the  seed  of  harmony, 
which  they  had  sown  in  the  spring- 
time, bourgeoned  sturdily  in  this 
growing  season,  and  by  the  autumn 
the  expected  jovial  harvest  was 
ready  for  the  hands  of  the  reapers. 
This  time  the  whole  country  suf- 
fered.     Merchants  of  every  class 


and  degree,  even  labourers,  felt  the 
fearful  and  destroying  weight  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  speculated 
in  Erie.  The  new  scheme  was 
thoroughly  novel,  but  was  one  of 
the  most  mischievous,  cruel,  and 
cold-blooded  acts  of  viUany  that 
has  ever  been  perpetrated  within 
the  technicality  of  the  law.  Here- 
tofore the  scene  of  contest  had  been 
confined  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  persons  who  had  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  resist  the  vicious 
allurements  of  that  quarter,  were  at 
least  free  from  direct  injury  from 
the  business  conducted  there.  But 
now  everywhere  the  wheels  of 
honest,  legitimate,  necessary  busi- 
ness were  seriously  clogged,  often 
were  completely  stopped.  The  pro- 
sperous and  honourable  merchant 
in  high  standing  was  plunged  in 
sudden  and  undeserved  bankraptcy. 
For  the  wisest  man  could  never 
have  forecast  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  American  busi- 
ness world,  which  was  so  suddenly 
and  so  skilfully  brought  about  by 
three  or  four  unprincipled  men, 
always  hitherto  ignored  in  the  more 
respectable  circles  of  business  men. 
Even  the  daily  labourer,  thrown  out 
of  employment,  could  'not  get  bread 
and  fire  for  the  family  which  in 
ordinary  times  he  could  keep  sup- 
plied with  every  substantial  com- 
fort. Alarm  and  terror  spread 
through  the  land.  A  panic  seized 
the  whole  community.  Failures 
increased  on  every  side.  In  a  state 
of  affairs  for  which  the  history  of 
no  business  community  in  the  world 
frimished  a  precedent,  every  one 
was  equally  unable  to  read  the 
ftiture.*  The  distress,  the  misery, 
were  universal ;  no,  not  quite  uni- 
versal, for  the  &ie  clique  were 
quietly  rolling  up  Oriental  fortunes. 
The  tale  is  as  follows  :  When  in 
the  month  of  July  Erie  appeared 
quite  steady  at  $^2  and  thereabouts 
per  share,  business  men  and  capita- 
lists, looking  to  the  causes  which 
ought  to  govern  the  prosperity,  and 
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oonBeqnenily  tbe  yatue,  of  ndlroads 
connectmg  tfae  western  ooimtiy 
with  the  seaboard,  very  jnstlj  an- 
ticipated an  improvement  in  their 
business,  and  a  concomitant  ad- 
Tance  in  their  market  val^e  during 
the  coming  six  months.  The  grain 
crops  promised  to  be  mmsnally 
abtmdant.  The  electicm  of  General 
Grant  included  the  defeat  of  the 
r^ndiationists  and  the  firm  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  and  honest  finan- 
cial policy,  and  General  Gfrant's 
election  became  every  day  matter 
of  greater  certainty.  So  buyers 
were  plenty  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  tendency  of  jHrices  seemed  firmly 
upward,  Erie  felt  the  universal  in- 
fluence, and  all  that  was  offered 
was  readily  bought  at  the  current 
quotations.  Thereupon  Mr.  Drew 
and  his  confederates  arranged  a 
little  scheme ;  in  the  profits,  if  not 
in  ihe  preparation,  of  which,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  had  the  credit  of  being 
a  cheerful  participant.  As  fast  as 
the  ready  purchasers  could  be  in- 
duced to  buy,  the  conspirators  freely 
sold.  They  sold  all  the  stock  they 
had,  and  then  they  begun  to  put 
out  contracts  to  deliver  stock  at  a 
£iture  day  at  the  present  prices. 
In  view  of  the  anticipated  advance, 
persons  were  abundaoit  who  agreed 
to  take  these  contracts  and  to  pay 
at  a  future  day  the  price  which  the 
stock  was  worth  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. 

When  contracts  to  a  sufficiently 
vast  amount  had  been  effected  with 
persons  of  unquestionable  financial 
responsibihiy,  Mr.  Drew  and  his 
confederates,  a  little  before  their 
contracts  matured,  entered  upon  a 
series  of  proceedings  intemded  to 
depress  the  price  ef  the  stock,  so 
that  they  could  buy  in  at  a  low 
price  what  they  were  to  dispose  of 
lor  a  high  price.  The  simple  trick 
of  manufncturing  new  shares  was 
the  first  and  most  obvious  expe- 
dients So  these  gentlemen  delibe- 
rately created  out  of  nothing— de- 
spisiBg  iike  {uroverb  of  the  BomanS| 


quite  antiquated  in  these  ^  smftrt ' 
times — such  an  immense  number  of 
new  shares  of  Erie  Railway  stodc  as 
literally  almost  doubled  the  number 
previously  in  existence.  Straight- 
way they  again  opened  the  sluice- 
ways, and  ^e  flood  of  new  certifi- 
cates again  inundated  Wall  Street. 
The  effect  was  instant  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  such  as  we  have  seen 
it  before  in  Mr.  Drew's  campa^ 
in  1866.  The  d^iizesis  and  ^ 
quenters  of  tibat  thoroughfiue  of 
money-changers  had  learned  to 
watch  the  symptoms  in  Erie  yerj 
closely.  They  saw  that  a  fiJl 
was  engineered*  They  heard  iibai, 
still  more  issues  were  to  be  made. 
Everybody  resolved  to  'catch  stq) ' 
this  time ;  and  everybody  began  to 
'  sell  short '  at  the  best  price  he  was 
offered,  feeling  sure  that  however 
low  it  might  seem,  yet  below  the 
lowest  depth,  Mr.  Di^w  mig^t,  if 
he  chose,  find  lower  deeps  stilL 
This  feeling  on  the  street  helped 
the  conspirators  just  so  mnoh:  it 
broke  all  confidence  in  the  per- 
manency of  the  present  prices  of 
the  stock,  and  sent  it  down  yeiy 
rapidly. 

But  there  was  still  a  rock  ahead. 
The  '  combination '  meant  to  make 
a  boundless  profit  out  of  this  <^>@«- 
tion,  and  they  had  gone  into  it  upcm 
a  correspondingly  magnificent  scaJe. 
Their  contracts  to  deUver  were  enor- 
mous. Flooded  as  the  street  was 
with  stock,  if  they  should  under- 
take to  buy  in  enough  to  fill  all 
their  contracts  it  would  creafo  a 
demand  which  would  be  very  sm- 
nbly  felt  in  the  market ;  at  the  first 
symptom  of  a  rise  in  price,  the  &nt 
whisper  that  the  Drewites  were 
buying,  all  the  other  ontaiders 
who  had  sold  short  would  in  a 
panic  rush  to  buy  in  stock  to  fill 
their  own  contracts;  Erie  would 
boxmd  up,  and  the  clique  would  be 
caught  in  a  trap.  This  would  not 
do,  so  another  scheme  of  unpaiml- 
leled  audacity  and  p^eot  noveUy 
was  concocted. 
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The  National  Banks  of  New  York 
are,  together,  to  the  United  States, 
pretty  much  what    the    Bank  of 
Ikigland    is    to    England.      Their 
finaaioial  condition  governs  the  fi- 
nancial   ocmdition    of    the    whole 
eenntiy.      The  Act  under  which 
tiiey  are  established  obliges  them 
to  haye  always  in  their  yanlts  a 
reserve  of  legal  tender   notes^   or 
^  freer^Micks'    as    they  are    called, 
eqnal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  indebtedness  of  l^e  bank  to 
depositors,  borrowers,  &c.     Conse- 
qnently,  for   every  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  '  greenbacks '  held 
by  a  bank  it  must    contract  its 
loans  by  three  times  that  amount. 
This  law  furnished  the  '  combina- 
tion' a  sure  base  from  which  to 
manceuvre.    All  the  stock  which 
they  had  been  creating  and  issuing 
the^  had  sold  for  cash,  and  this 
cash  was  supposed  to  amoxmt  to 
not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lara     Besides  this  sum  they  con- 
trolled near  four  millions  more.  The 
entire  amount  they  deposited  among 
the  banks  of  New  York  City.  Then, 
wkhout  warning  and  by  simulta- 
BeouB  action,  they  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  <^  this  immense 
sum,   and    they  demanded    it   in 
'  greenbacks.'    '  (jreenbacks '  being 
ihe  only  legal  tender  in  the  countiy 
(except  the  'demonetised'  gold), 
tke    banks   were  obliged   to   pay 
over  every  dollar  in  *  greenbacks.' 
Not  only  was  this  enormous  sum, 
near  fourteen  millions  of  dollars, 
thus    withdrawn  from  ciroulaticm 
and  looked  up  in  private  reposito- 
ries, as  it  were^  in  a  moment ;  but 
tlie  same  action  rendered  necessaiy 
the  instant  reduction  of  loans  to 
three  times  that  amount^  or  near 
forfy-two  millions  more.    The  fi- 
nancial  resources    of  New   York 
were  substantially    reduced    at   a 
blow  by  some  fifty-five  millions  of 
cUidlars. 

The  whole  eountiyfelt  the  stroke 
Hke  an  electric  shook.  One  of 
those  terrible  panics,  which  s<nne- 


times  at  long  intervals  shake  the 
business  world  of  a  kingdom  or  a 
continent  to  its  very  cen£e,  reigned 
in  an  instant  throughout  the  land. 
Its  terrors  were  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  entire  absence  of 
natural  causes,  it  had   been    and 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  no  one ; 
and  the  same  reason  rendered  its 
course    and    duration  equally  un- 
certain.    Buin  and  confusion  were 
on  every  side.     In  the  stock-mar- 
ket all  was  chaos.     Many  stocks 
fell  thirfy  per  cent.     Loans  backed 
by  the  best  securities  were  hardly 
to  be  obtained  at  the  terrible  rate 
of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  per  day. 
Even  Government  bonds  fell  up- 
wards of   five  per  cent,  between 
morning    and    night.      Legitimate 
business    was     at     a     stuid-stdl. 
Honest    old-£Bishioned    merchants, 
whose  toils  were  a  benefit  to  the 
world,  lost  the  hard-earned  gains  of 
a  laborious  lifetime.     But  the  Erie 
clique  throve  merrily.   Their  che^- 
ful  countenances  were  the    silver 
lining  to  ihe  dark  cloud,  and  shot 
out  gleams  of  radiant  light  into  the 
blackness   about  them.     Erie  was 
selling  at  $$$.     They  bought  in  aU 
they  wanted,  and  secured  a  profit 
which  it  is  probably  safe  to  reckon 
at  not  less  than  fi^o  per  share — a 
huge    percentage !     By  way  of  a 
little  episode,  at  this  moment,  they 
made  a  lightsome  and  Yery  success- 
ful raid  into  the  gold  market,  using 
their  store  of  ready  cash  to  buy  up 
all  the  gold  ofiering  for  sale,  running 
up  the  price,  upsetting  Ihe  whole 
system  of  foreign  ezchfloiges,  inflict- 
ing severe  losses  upon  all  foreign 
merchants,  and  through  them  doing 
a  great  injury  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  but  finally  making  by 
this  little  incidental  by-play  a  very 
snug   profit    in    ready  money  for 
themselves. 

But  the  business  was  very  fkr 
from  done  yet.  While  everybody 
else  lay  prostrate,  breathless  and 
exhausted  by  the  sharp  agony; 
while  the  banks,  many  of  which  lubd 
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barely    avoided    suspension,    were 
wound  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  ner- 
vous anxiety  in  divining  what  might 
be  the  next  development,  Mr.  Drew 
and  his  partners  were  preparing  to 
play  the  last  part  of  a  game  which 
they     considered     as     only     half 
finished.     They  had    played    their 
cards  to  establish  a  see-saw,  and 
their  tactics  were  as  successful  as 
they  were  scientific.  They  proposed 
now  to  make  another  profit  tix)m  a 
rise  in  Erie,  probably  little  less  than 
that  which   they  had   just    made 
from  its  fall.     When  the  stock  was 
falling,    and  when    on    every  side 
'short  sales'   were  offering,   they 
had  themselves  covertly  taken  many 
of  these  short  contracts,  which  the 
'outsiders,'  in  such  ill-fated  confi- 
dence of  being  for  once  at  least 
surely  in  the  right,  had  so  lavishly 
put    forth    at    steadily  decreasing 
prices.     So,  in  the  panic,  the  clique 
bought  up  all  the  stock  they  were 
fbble  to  find,   being  of  course  the 
great  bulk  of  all  there  was  in  the 
market.    Kow,  when  the  contracts 
which  they  had  so  artfully  taken 
from  the   'short  sellers'  were  ma- 
turing,  they  ruthlessly  demanded 
of  these  unfortunates  the  fulfilment 
of  their  bargains.    Very  little  stock 
was  to  be    had    at    the    brokers' 
boards,   for  nearly  all  was  stored 
$kway  safe  and  sound  in  the  strong 
boxes   of  the  conspirators.     Many 
of  the  short  contracts  had  not  been 
made  for  speculation,  but  had  been 
the  method  resorted  to  by  English 
and   German  holders,    for    saving 
themselves  from   feeling    the    full 
force  of  the  anticipated  declension 
of  the  stock  to  its  natural  worthless- 
ness.     The  foreign  certificates  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  come  across 
the  ocean.     But  Mr.  Drew  had  no 
bowels  of   compassion.     The   con- 
tracts, on  whosesoever  behalf  made, 
must  be  filled.     So  the  brokers  had 
to  buy  the  stock  from  the  clique  at 
whatever     prices    they    chose     to 
name.     They  were    merciful,    and 
did  not  exact  more  than  from  ,{[55 


to  06o  per  share.    Sales  were  made 
for  immediate   delivery  to  persons 
who  were  obliged  to  have  the  shares 
at  once,  for  upwards  of  ^^58,  at  the 
same  moment  and  in  the  same  room 
when  and  where  sales  of  shares  de- 
liverable two  days  later  were  made 
at  only  0^S.  This  extraordinary  dr- 
cumsteaice  shows  how  thorongblj 
'the  combination'  had  'covered' 
the     'shorts.'      The    connoisseon 
thought  it,  on  the  whole,  the  neatest 
and  most  artfol  manoeuvre  that  bad 
been  accomplished  in  the  six  years 
of  stock-campaigning.     So  many  of 
the  sufferers  too  were  among  t^ 
trans-Atlantic    holders,     that    tJie 
whole  affair  seemed  not  unpatriolic 
This,    however,    about    finished 
matters.     It  was  no  longer  easy, 
even  among  the    most    demented 
stock-gamblers,    to   find    any  one 
with  money  to  lose,  who  cared  either 
to  buy  or  to  sell  Erie  shares.    It 
was  time  for  another  lull.     For  the 
present  it  only  behoved  the  Drew- 
ites  to  clear  up  the  rubbish  which 
their  hasty  advance  and  recoil  had 
left  strewn  about.     The    bulk  of 
this  rubbish  was  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates for  any  quantity  of  sharee 
in  the  Erie  Raiboad,  which  still  re- 
mained in  their  hands,  but  upon 
which  they  no  longer  set  any  espe- 
cial value.    They  could  not  sell  the 
^tuff  now,  and  its  gradual  fall  to 
its  proper  worthlessness  was  inevi- 
table.    If  the  fall  took  place  while 
the  shares  were  still  in  their  hands 
it  would  absorb  pretty  much  all 
their  gains,  vast  as  these  were.  The 
president,  treasurer,  and  directors 
of  Erie  preferred  to  have  their  little 
properties  invested  in  nearly  any 
other  road  whatsoever  rather  than  in 
that  which  they  themselves  had  so 
honestly  managed.    But  no  diffi- 
culty baulked  their  ingenuity  long. 
When  they  could  sell  their  shares 
to  nobody  else,  they  sold  them  to 
the  devoted  corporation  itself.    The 
method  by  which  they  accomplished 
this  was,  strange  to  say,  harmless  to 
the  general  puplic,  though  not  con- 
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dncive  to  the  increase  of  the  &ir 
&zne  of  the  New  York  judiciary. 
These  gentlemen  went  before  the 
*Erie    Judge.*       That    personage 
granted  a  friendly  injunction  against 
Mr.  Drew  and  his  associates,  and 
appointed  one  of  them  receiver  and 
another  custodian  of  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  corporation.     This 
was  as  a  precaution  against  the 
issue  of  any  other  injunction,  and 
the  appointment  of  any  other  per- 
sons to  these  important  offices  of 
trust.    Entrenched  behind  so  useful 
a  barrier  against  all  intrusion,  the 
treasurer  and  his  confreres  were 
able  to  carry  out  without  molesta- 
tion another  duty  imposed  by  their 
jndge  upon  them.     This  was  simply 
an  order  authorising  the  'receiver 
to  buy,  at  his  own  discretion,  for 
account  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  the 
wbole  or  any  part  of  two  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  the  company's 
stock,  at  the  regula/r  market  pricey 
not  to  exceed  j^ar,^    We  have  seen 
that  the  treasury  of  the  road  was 
amply   stocked  with  ready  money 
willi   which  to  make  these    pur- 
chases from  the  conspirators ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  they  had 
bought  their  shares  at  panic  prices, 
and   see  that  the  regular  market 
price  after  the  making  of  this  order 
was  $^i    per  share,  we  shall  be 
relieved  from  any  tender  anxiety 
lest  Mr.  Drew  and  his  friends  suf- 
fered any  loss  by  reason  of  having  a 
^ood  deal  of  the  stock  still  on  hand 
when  they  concluded  their  *  opera- 
tions.'    They  now  promptly  obeyed 
the  orders  of  a  judge  whom  it  had 
not   always  been    their    wont    to 
respect  so  dutifidly.     They  handed 
over  their  stock  to  Mr.  Drew  in  his 
capacity  as  treasurer,  and  in  the 
same  capacity  that  gentleman  paid 
them  for  the  same,  from  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,   a  price  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  was 
rather  higher  than  the  average  cost 
to    them.     The  job  was    at    last 
finished  in  a    clean  workmanlike 
majiner. 

VOL.  LXUX. — ^KO.  CCCCLXXUI. 


Thus  ends  our  tale.  Yet  it  is 
but  &ir  to  say  that  even  the  limits 
of  American  patience,  always  kindly 
extended  to  'smartness,'  seem  to 
have  been  exceeded  by  the  last 
doings  of  the  Erie  clique.  There 
was  a  perfect  howl  of  popular  in- 
dignation and  wrath  throughout  the 
land,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the 
powerfnl  nucleus  furnished  by  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  had 
been  ruined  or  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  the  financial  panic,  which 
has  hardly  yet  spent  its  entire  force. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Drew  and  hia 
friends  have  not  been  visibly 
affected  by  the  weight  of  universal 
execration.  So  far  from  succumb- 
ing to  it,  they  rather  triumph  in 
their  distinguished  skill  and  auda- 
city. They  do  not  hide  from  the 
public  eye,  but  prefer  to  show  them- 
selves conspicuously.  One  of  them 
has  bought  out  the  French  opera 
bouff6  company,  which  has  been  so 
popular  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
daily  flaxmts  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  outraged  public  as  its  'pro- 
prietor.' This  gentleman,  however, 
IS  said  to  have  passed  his  earlier 
manhood  in  the  elevating  employ 
of  a  circus-troupe,  and  his  last^ 
achievement  is  probably  only  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  youthful  prime.  But  the- 
general  feeling  has  exercised  its. 
influence  upon  the  national  legis- 
lators, who  are  striving  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  a  recur- 
rence of  similar  manoeuvres  by 
legislative  enactment.  Also  the 
stock  of  the  Erie  Bailroad  is  no 
longer  called  at  the  regular  sessions 
of  Qie  New  York  brokers'  boards ;; 
nor  will  it  be  again  admitted  upon 
the  list  until  its  directors  have 
complied  with  such  provisions  for 
the  public  registration  of  the  stock 
as,  it  is  supposed,  will  effectually 
prevent  its  future  increase  or  de- 
crease by  covert  action.  For  the 
present  the  road  has  been  resolutely 
sent  to  Coventry.  What  the  direc- 
tors will  do  is  not  yet  i^arentf 
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Perhaps  thej  are  satisfied  and  will 
retire  to  enjoy  their  fortaneft  in 
an  elegant  and  litenuy  leisure. 
They  can  aflPord  to  do  so,  if  they 
wish.  Perhaps  even  they  will  seek 
to  sanctify  the  acquiring  of  much 
by  evil  means  by  the  devotion  of  a 
portion  of  it  to  benevolent  purposes. 
Mr.  Yanderbilt  has  already  set 
them  an  example  in  this  direction, 
and  has  taken  pnblio  worship  and 
pnblic  education  under  his  special 
and  Hberal  patronage,  vastly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  cynical  press  of 
New  York  City. 


NoTB. — Among  tiie  multitade/ 
articles  of  every  description,  vIs 
Hshed  in  America,  in  whicbliiese 
scandalous  proceedings  hire  been 
d^ailed  and  reprobated,  an  article 
in  the  American  Law  Bemew^  Oct 
1868,  written  by  Q^neral  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  jun.,  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  deals  with  the  spring 
proceedings  as  '  An  Episode  in  the 
Courts,'  and  displays  apioture  whidi 
will  astound  everybody.  This  b» 
been  widely  disseminated,  and 
doubtless  with  mudi  effect,  in  the 
United  States. 
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LIFE    IN    INDIA. 


CHAPTER  in. 

INDU   EIGHTY    YEARS    ACK) — ^A    BETEOSPECT. 


rcoiisidenng  Iiidia^m  a  social 
point  of  view,  we  nttist  divide 
the  subject  into  l^ree  epochs.  The 
early  period  when,  the  overland 
Ttmte  tt6t  jet  being  discovered,  com- 
itttmication  with  England  was  a 
Aattor  of  months  instead  of  days ; 
iiw  twenty  or  thirty  years'  im- 
mediately preceding  1^  mutiny  of 
1857 ;  and  the  present  time.  To 
the  first  of  these  we  must  give  our 
exclusive  attention  at  some  length. 
The  second  can  be  treated  of  when 
we  describe  social  India  as  it  is  at 
iiiisday. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English 
in  Su^nd  were  widely  different 
from  what  we  find  them  to-day.  In 
India,  a  century  ago,  the  .Aiiglo- 
Indian  bore  but  a  ftont  and  merely 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of  the  present  time.  From 
ihe  Gk>vemor-Qeneral  down  to  the 
humblest  junior  factor  afc  a  factory, 
from  ate  veteran  commandant  to 
the  junior  ensign,  the  Englishmen 
in  India  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  no  more  re- 
sembled their  descendants  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  the  Norman 
horseman  who  fought  at  Hastings 
resembled  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  acres  won  under  the  ban- 
ner of  William  the  bastard.  To 
some  extent  the  Anglo-Indian  of 
1760-70  did  observe  the  fashions, 
manners,  and  customs  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  England,  only  the  new 
and  evanescent  fashions  had  lost 
their  novelty  during  the  six  or 
seven  months'  voyage  round  the 
Cape,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
had  to  be  adapted  to  a  climate 
which  rendered  much  that  attached, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  every-day 
life  in  England  simply  impossible. 
In  some  instances,  the  Anglo-Indian 


of  that  period  went  beyond  his 
compatriot  at  home;  in  others,  he 
could  only  feebly  imitate  faim. 
Within  the  wbUb  of  Fort  Willmm 
it  was  as  easy  —  nay,  easier  —  to 
drink  too  much  wine  as  it  was 
under  ihe  roof-tree  of  a  London 
tavern.  A  duel  could  as  well  come 
off^  provided  that  an  early  hour 
were  selected,  near  the  large  banyan 
tree  on  the  Calcutta  race-coursd  as 
it  could  in  Battersea  fields.  And 
the  Anglo-Indian  of  the  period  did 
drink  and  fight  his  duel  with  as 
perfect  satismction  as  though  he 
had  not  been  exiled  from  his  native 
land.  But  there  were  many  things 
that  he  cbuld  not  do,  or  could  only 
do  incompletely.  He  could  not 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  society  of 
his  fellow  countrvwomen  upon  as 
large  a  scale  as  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  in  the  country  of  his 
birth.  Englishwomen  were  scarce. 
It  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  ihae 
to  encourage  them  to  come  out  l^ 
marrying  them  when  they  arrived, 
and  few  English  ladies  were  ad- 
venturous enough  to  go  out  to  a 
distant  country  where  a  bad  climate 
and  indifierent  society  were  com- 
bined with  a  wretched  matrimonial 
market.  A  select  few  did  venture 
and  were  successftd.  There  were 
English  wives  ruling  Anglo-Indian 
homes  even  then.  But  the  majority 
of  the  men  lived  in  single  blessed- 
ness or  substituted  for  the  civilised 
chain  of  Hymen  the  barbarous 
fetters  of  zenana  life.  In  regard 
to  literature,  there  was  at  that  time 
in  India  a  sad  dearth.  There  was 
no  local  English  journal  of  repute — 
for  journalism  could  hardly  exist  in 
a  land  which  was  only  opened  to 
those  who  were  licensed  to  enter  it, 
and  where  freedom  of  the  press 
was  unknown.     There  wfis  little  , 
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Englisli  literature  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept a  dnll  Qovemment  gazette ; 
for  the  few  who  were  in  the  country 
had  other  and  more  remunerative 
occupation  than  writing.  There 
was  no  native  literature,  even  for 
those  who  understood  the  language 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  it ;  and  it 
was  idle  to  attempt  to  introduce 
into  India  any  English  writings 
except  those  few  s^dard  works 
the  interest  of  which  survived  a 
voyage  that  might  be  got  through  in 
six  months,  or  might  be  protracted 
indefinitely.  There  was  no  adequate 
substitute  for  club  life  where  socieiy 
was  so  restricted  in  number,  so 
scattered  as  to  position,  and  so  com- 
pletely separated  by  the  difficulties 
of  communication.  And  there  was 
only  a  feeble  show  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  day  when  nearly 
everything  in  the  way  of  diversion 
had  to  be  projected  by  amateurs, 
whose  time  was  principally  taken 
up  in  stirring  the  waters  of 
Rbctolus. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Anglo-Indian,  even  then,  clung  with 
some  d^^ree  of  tenacity  to  his 
English  associations.  It  is  said 
that,  go  where  he  will,  the  Briton 
of  the  present  takes  with  him  his 
Worcester  sauce,  Bass's  beer,  and 
Murray's  Guide-book ;  and  the 
Briton  of  1 770,  being  condemned  to 
spend  the  best  days  of  his  existence 
in  India,  did  no  doubt  similarly 
yearn  afberthe  pleasures  of  English 
life.  He  was  excluded  by  a  dreary 
waste  of  sea  from  the  joys  of  drink- 
ing pump  water,  flirtmg,  and  dan- 
cing at  the  wells;  from  my  lady 
Betty  SpadiUe's  card  parties  in 
Bussell  Square;  from  the  jovial 
society  of  the  cocoa-club,  or  coffee- 
house, and  from  all  the  &scinations 
of  London  life.  But  he  did  his 
best  to  have  the  shadows  of  those 
good  things,  the  substance  of  which 
was  denied  to  him,  and  was  so  &t 
like  his  modem  representative.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  adopted 
much  of  the  custom  of  the  natives, 


and  fell  in  with  the  habits  of  the 
coxmtry  to  an  extent  which  is  now 
utterly  unknown.  His  domestic 
life  was  too  frequently  oondncted 
on  the  native  system,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  zenana  sodeiy  told  upon 
his  character,  or  directed  his  mode 
of  living  in  many  ways. 

But  what  influenced  the  character 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  of  that  day 
more  than  this  intercourse  with  the 
dark-skinned  and  darker-minded 
houris  of  the  harem  was  his  peculiar 
position  in  the  country  quoad  the 
natives  subject  more  or  less  to  \m^ 
and  the  masters  (the  Honourable 
E.  I.  Co.),  to  whose  orders  he  was, 
professed^,  subordinate.  When 
Warren  Hastings  governed  India, 
the  idea  of  swa3ring  the  country  as 
rulers  was  yet  new  to  us,  and  the 
ruling  power  still  adUiered  to  its 
trading  interests.  We  had  only 
recentiy  secured  our  position  in  the 
south  from  the  attack  of  the  French 
and  wrested  from  our  Gallic  riyals 
that  territory  lying  between  the 
Biver  Kistnah  and  Cape  Comorin, 
of  which  Dupleix  was  nominated 
governor.  We  had  but  yesterday 
deposed  the  Nuwab  ^azim  of 
Bengal,  our  implacable  foe  Snrfj- 
00-dowlah,  and  placed  a  creature  of 
our  own  and  a  traitor  to  his  country- 
men on  the  throneof  Mborshedahad. 
We  still  admitted  the  superiority 
of  the  title  of  the  Mogul,  though 
our  obeisance  .  before  the  DdAii 
throne  was  but  an  empty  form; 
and  we  had  as  yet  acquired  no 
territorial  possession  whatever  in 
Northern  India.  A  few  years  since, 
and  the  natives  had  seen  the  power 
of  the  English  all  but  crushed  in 
everv  part  of  India.  In  1748 
Dupleix,  supporting  the  claims  of 
MirzaphA  Jung  and  Chunda  Sahib 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan  and 
Camatic,  had  triumphed  over  the 
English  and  their  allies,  Nazii 
Jung  and  Anaverdy  Elhan,  and 
made  the  French  flag  dominant  in 
the  Madras  Presidency.     In   1756 
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coDquered  us  finally  in  Bengal.  And 
now  that  Warren  Hastings  was  go- 
vernor, they  saw  the  British  power 
established  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
ever,  the  French  possessions  reduced 
to  one  or  two  small  trading  towns, 
and  the  honse  of  onr  enemy,  Snraj- 
oo-dowlah,  deposed  and  almost  an- 
mhilated.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  were  impressed  by  the  in- 
donodtable  courage  and  perseverance 
of  their  European  conquerors,  and 
that,  until  they  learnt,  in  later 
years,  how  conquest  can  be  tem- 
pered by  moderation,  they  held 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  ? 

The  history  of  British  admini- 
stration in  India  during  the  time 
of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  has 
material  in  it  for  half  a  dozen  ro- 
mances. Few  novels  possess  half 
the  interest,  even  in  respect  of  in- 
cident, than  is  to  be  found  in 
Macaxday's  essays  on  the  lives  of 
these  two  great  men.  A  clerk  in 
Madras  is  called  upon  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time  to  cast  down 
the  pen  and  draw  the  sword;  his 
military  genius  is  recognised  at 
once ;  his  successes  are  brilliant 
almost  beyond  parallel ;  and  he  be- 
comes a  oistinguished  general  and 
diplomatist  while  yet  in  the  very 
spring  of  manhood.  What  travel- 
stained  hero  of  G.  P.  R.  James's 
creation  ever  occupied  a  position 
more  romantic  and  perilous  than 
that  of  Olive  when,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Bhagirutty,  he  debated  whether 
he  should  give  battle  to  Suraj-oo- 
dowlah  on  the  field  of  Plassey  ? 
Having  at  his  command  a  small 
force  barely  numbering  3,000  of  all 
arms,  and  that  small  body  princi- 
pally comprised  of  native  sepoys, 
lie  had  to  determine  whether  he 
would  meet  an  army  of  ten  times 
his  own  strength.  It  is  true  that 
he  had  bought  over  Meer  Jaffir, 
who  had  engaged  to  come  over  to 
the  British  with  his  troops  when 
Uie  battle  commenced.  But  the 
mercenary  who  became  au  ally  by 


one  act  of  treachery  might  well  fail 
at  the  last  moment  by  another,  and 
the  assistance  of  Meer  Jaffir  was 
but  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon. 
The  council  of  war  called  together 
by  Olive  voted  against  giving  the 
enemy  battle,  and  Olive,  moved 
then  by  prudential  considerations, 
voted  with  the  majorily.  But  on 
second  thoughts  he  determined  to 
risk  all.  He  took  his  small  army 
into  the  field,  and  won  a  victory 
which  made  India  ours  in  the  face 
of  odds  that  might  have  deterred 
any  hero  of  romance  from  attempt- 
ing such  a  chance.  Is  there  not 
matter  enough  for  a  'sensation' 
novel  in  that  forged  treaty  by 
which  the  heart  of  Oomachund, 
the  intriguing  banker  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  was  broken,  and  the 
character  of  Olive  stained  ?  Olive, 
unable  to  win  the  assistance  of 
Oomachund,  save  upon  impossible 
terms,  enters  into  a  treaty  with 
him.  It  is  not  intended  by  Olive 
that  this  treaty  shall  be  adhered 
to  after  the  occasion  calling  for  it 
is  passed.  But  there  is  among 
Olive's  council  one  who  has  an  idea 
of  political  morality,  which  was  not 
always  entertained  at  that  time. 
This  too-particular  member  will 
not  si^  the  spurious  document, 
and  Clive,  whose  conscience  is 
more  elastic,  forges  the  name  of  his 
scrupulous  associate.  Olive  secures 
all  that  the  assistance  of  Oomachund 
can  give  him,  and  then  comes  the 
denouement.  The  treaty  which  Oo- 
machund has  seen  is  not  the  genuine 
one :  the  crafty  Bengallee  has  been 
outwitted  in  his  own  fashion  by  the 
astute  Englishman;  and,  possibly, 
disgust  at  this  as  much  as  <Hsap- 
pointment  causes  that  deceived  old 
man  to  fall  senseless  when  the 
&cts  of  the  case  are  made  known  to 
him. 

And  Warren  Hastings ; — ^is  there 
not  incident  enough  for  romance 
in  his  career  ?  Now  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  at  Benares,^ 
he  escapes  by  a  series  of  happy- 
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dbanceft  from  wbai  appeared  ineyii^ 
able  death.  Now  settling  by  duel 
with  Francis  the  dispute  of  the 
council  chamber.  Now  in  the 
minority  in  that  conncil,  resigning, 
or  being  driven  from,  his  position 
afl  Grovemor-Greneral  only  to  acquire 
a  majority  and  depose  his  successor 
nominated  by  the  Court  of  Di« 
rectors.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  removing  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence  his  arch  enemy  Nund 
Coomar,  who  was  hanged  nominally 
for  forgery  (of  which  he  was  indu- 
bitably ffuilty),  but,  there  is  reason 
to  thiiu:,  reaUy  for  his  offence 
against  Warren  Hastings  in  that 
he  was  leagued  with  Francis  and 
others  of  the  Council  against  the 
Governor-General.  These  incidents 
are  not  given  in  chronological  se- 
quence, but  as  they  suggest  them- 
selves to  our  mind ;  and  we  do  not 
dwell  upon  them  at  any  length,  be- 
caujse  they  only  collaterally  attach 
to  our  su^ect — India  socially  con- 
sidered. But  to  some  extent  they 
do  affect  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion^ for  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
method  by  which  the  natives  under 
British  rule  in  the  last  century 
were  taught  to  believe  the  power 
of  their  rulers  to  be  paramount, 
and  some  of  them  are  fitting  ex- 
amples of  the  political  morality  and 
independence  of  that  period. 

Ill-paid,  only  feebly  governed  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  home, 
and  with  power  nearly  unlimited 
over  the  natives,  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  where  their  consciences 
permitted,  built  up  fortunes  which 
were  based  on  the  weakness  of 
the  conquered  people.  To  Clive 
and  Hastings  rich  treasuries  were 
opened,  with  the  request  that  these 
Governors  would  help  themselves. 
Both  took  handsome  fortunes  from 
these  caves  of  Aladdin,  and  one  of 
them  subsequently  expressed  his 
astonishment  that,  being  so  tempted, 
he  bad  not  taken  more.  While  at 
the  orders  of  the  Directors  money 
^83  wrung  out  of  the  country  to 


be  sent  hoixie,  those  who ' 
ployed  in  India  for  this  purpon 
seized  the  opportunity  of  enriching 
tiiiemselves.  ■  The  Directors  used 
the  adviee  of  Horace  on  this  pointy 
and  for  their  own  ends.  The  Indian 
rulers  were  to  get  money,  honett^ 
if  they  could,  but  they  were,  at  aU 
events,  to  get  money.  And  the 
Indian  rulers  did  get  money,  wiiifa 
more  or  less  honesty,  according  to 
circumstances,  both  for  the  Com- 
pany and  theniselves.  In  the  conne 
of  time  the  scandal  of  this  system 
became  too  palpable  to  escape  atten- 
tion ;  and  Warren  Hastings  in  his 
later  administration,  and  snbse* 
quently  Lord  Comwallis,  effected 
what  they  could  in  the  direction  of 
reform.  The  pay  of  the  Company's 
servants  was  very  substantially  in- 
creased. The  Government  no  longer 
tacitly  admitted  the  right  of  everj 
man  to  help  himself.  But  many 
years  passed  before  the  Govern- 
ment officials  entirely  abandoned 
their  privilege  of  receiving  Bucli 
gifts  (^  nvszurs,^  in  the  language  oi 
India^  '  bribes,'  in  the  language  of 
fact)  as  were  offered  by  the  natives 
whom  they  could  either  injure  ot 
oblige.  The  Pagoda  tree  continned 
for  some  time  to  yield  a  tolerable 
crop  to  those  who  shook  it.  And 
lavish  in  their  expenditure  while  in 
India,  most  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants succeeded  in  amassing  goodly 
fortunes  to  bring  home  with  them. 
A  very  good  idea  of  the  social 
life  of  India  from  1784  to  179718 
given  by  selections  from  the  Oa/- 
cvMa  CfazeUe  a/nd  Oriental  Adver- 
User,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton- 
Karr,  President  of  the  Bengal 
Record  Commission;  and  we  will 
proceed  to  look  into  these.  The 
Calcutta  Gazette  and  Oriental  Ad- 
vertiser  was  published  under  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  (Jo- 
vemor-Gteneral  and  Council,  and 
was  made  the  vehicle  for  all  Go- 
vernment notifications  and  adver- 
tisements. It  commenced  as  a 
weekly,  and,  though  almost  monojpo- 
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ihe  field  of  jotunalism,  was 
but  a  very  puny  literary  dwarf. 
The  idea  of  any  paper  succeedii)^ 
under  any  sort  of  govenunent  eon- 
trol  is  inconsistent  with  our  notions 
of  that  freedom  of  the  press  which 
is  requisite  for  the  expression  of 
public  opinion;  and  the  editor  of 
this  Indian  paper,  with  a  long  name 
and  very  short  editorial  matter, 
must  have  had  a  very  hard  time  of 
it.  As  an  instance  of  what  this 
suffering  scribe  had  to  contend 
against,  we  quote  a  Goreroment 
notification,  which,  bearing  date 
Fdnmary  lo,  17^5,  is  published  in 
the  offending  jounial : 

We  am  direeted  by  the  Honouiable  the 
GoyemorrGeneml  and  Ck>iuicil  to  express 
their  eatire  disapprobation  of  some  extracts 
from  English  newspapers  which  appeared 
in  this  paper,  during  a  short  period  when 
the  editor  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  en- 
trostiog  to  other  hands  the  superintendenee. 
of  the  press. 

The  Honourable  the  Goyemor-General 
and  Council  have  also  commanded  it  to  be 
made  known  that  the  permission  which 
they  granted  for  publishing  this  paper  was ' 
merely  confined  to  making  it  the  channel 
for  circulating  the  advertisements  of  G-o- 
vermnent;  and  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  considered  as  under  their  authority 
in  any  other  respect  whatever.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  will  hold  the  editor  account- 
able to  them,  and  expect  that  he  do  not 
publish  anything  that  is  improper. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the 
feelings  with  which  the  editor  went 
to  press  after  receiving  such  a  polite 
reminder  as  this.  1^  was  to  pub- 
lish nothing  that  was  improper,  and 
he  had  to  remember  how  opinions 
yafy  on  the  subject  of  propriety.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  journal 
was  not  a  miracle  of  editorial  power, 
or  that  the  original  matter  was 
scrappy  to  the  last  degree  ? 

Some  of  the  scraps  are  interesting 
in  themselves ;  others  are  useful  in 
showing  how  little  the  editor  under 
Government  patronage  could  make 
of  his  subject.  Speaking  of  public 
characters,  the  OalcuUa  Oazeite,  <fcc., 
delivers  ii^lf  on  su^idry  occasions. 


and  in  a  jerky  manner,  of  the  foK' 
lowing  observations : 

Sept.  16,  1784.  The  HonQurable  the  Go- . 
vemor-Q^neral  left  Lucknow  on  the  28th 
ult.  and  was  expected  to  be  at  Benares  on 
Friday  last 

Sept.  23, 1784.  We  have  the  happiness  tO' 
inform  the  public  that  Mrs.  Hastmgs  hsA) 
perfectly  recovered  her  health  before  ^er 
arrival  at  St.  Helena. 

Dec  8,  1785.  Mr.  Hastings  met  wilii  a 
most  gracious  reception  at  Court,  and  haff 
a  strong  party  in  his  favour.  He  dined 
with  the  Court  of  Directors^  and  received 
their  public  thanks  for  his  bug  and  faithM, 
services. 

Dec  15,  1785.  Mr.  Hastings  is  in  higbi 
£ikvour  with  the  King,  the  Board  of  Control,^ 
and  the  Court  of  Diroetors. 

All  these,  and  many  more  snch,.. 
without  comment. 

Like  some  of  our  modem  jonmals 
the  Calcutta  Oazette^  Ac,  occasionally 
killed  some  great  public  character 
prematurely,  or  made  some  assertion 
wholly  unsupported  by  facts.  Bnt> 
unlike  our  papers  of  to-day,  it  had 
no  means  of  finding  out  the  truth 
and  correcting  these  misstatements 
immediately.  Thus,  on  the  i6th  or 
February  1786,  it  tells  i^e  public 
that '  certain  accounts  are  received. 
of  the  death  of  Tippoo,'  and  proceeds, . 
with  all  appearance  of  veracity,  and 
as  much  detail  as  is  compatible  with, 
the  necessary  brevity  of  its  edito- 
rials, to  describe  the  manner  of  that 
potentate's  death.  It  is  only  on  the 
23rd  of  the  next  month  that  a  letter 
fipom  Tellicherry  enables  the  editor 
to  contradict  himself,  which  he  does 
as  follows  : 

The  report  of  the  Nabob  Tippoo  Sultan's 
death  was  propagated  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, and  corroborated  by  such  a  variety 
of  connected  circumstances  at  this  place, 
that  it  gained  implicit  belief;  however,  we 
are  now  fully  ccmvinced  to  the  contrary. 
And  the  conviction  carries  with  it  a  severe - 
stroke  on  our  commercial  interest,  as  a 
variety  of  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  staple  obmmodities,  of  sandalwood, 
pepper,  and  cardamoms,  tliat  amount  al- 
most to  a  prohibition. 

Why  the  conviction  of  the  editor 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  or,  ic^Ie 
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deed)  why  tlie  fieulnre  of  Tippoo  to 
die  wHen  the  editor  killed  him, 
shonld  affect  sandalwood,  pepper, 
and  cardamoms  in  this  disastrous 
way,  we  are  left  to  find  oat  for  our- 
selves, and  at  this  distance  of  time 
we  despair  of  solving  such  an 
0minna« 

As  Mr  Seton-Karr  observes  in 
his  preface,  '  the  editor  of  the  Ga- 
zette troubled  himself  little  with 
political  speculations.'  How  could 
he  do  so  with  that  injunction  about 
improper  subjects  still  ringing  in 
the  editorial  ears  ?  He  had  to  fill 
his  columns  with  little  bits  of  local 
news,  extracts  from  English  papers, 
descriptions  (generally  translated 
from  vernacular  writings)  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  native  courts, 
And  such  poetry  and  feeble  imita- 
itions  of  the  papers  in  the  Sjpectator 
:jand  Tatler  as  obliging  correspon- 
dents could  provide  him  with.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Indian  poetry 
in  1784: 

A  letter  from  a  lady  in  Calcutta  to  her 
friend  in  England, 

Dear down  Tm  set, 

Here  to  dischai^  my  scribbling  debt. 
How  shall  I  paint  the  plagues  I  bore, 
To  reach  this  so  much  talked  of  shore  ? 
What  hours  of  sickness,  spleen  and  hip, 
Pent  in  that  odious  thing,  a  ship ; 
What  rocks  and  storms  to  raise  one's  fear, 
What  broad  discourse  constrain'd  to  hear, 
With  calms  and  swells  so  teased  and  tum- 
bled, 
With  such  strange  folks  together  jumbled  I 
Well,  thank  my  stars!  those  plagues  are 

past, 
A  social  air  I  breathe  at  last. 
A  little  dose  I  must  confess  'tis. 
Where  Sol's  broad  beam  a  constant  guest  is. 
And  yet,  dear  girl,  this  place  has  Marms, 
6uch  as  my  sprightly  bosom  warms ! 
No  place,  where  at  a  bolder  rate, 
We  females  bear  our  sorerei^  state. 
Beauty  ne'er  points  its  arms  m  vain ; 
ISach  glance  subdues  some  melting  swain. 
'Tie  true  the  f 0^9  not  very  etoui, 
yor formed  to  hold  a  combat  out; 
So  fiiMty  thie  exhaueted  race  is, 
Thread-paper  formst  and  parchment  facee. 
But  stay,  let  me  re-serre  my  riiyme, 
To  show  you  how  I  spend  my  time. 


After  a  sultrjr  restless  night, 
Tormented  with  the  hum  and  bite 
Of  pois'nous  insects  out  of  number. 
That  here  infiBSt  one's  midnight  slumber, 
I  rise  fatigued,  almost  expended ; 
Yet  sudd^y  when  breakfiut's  aided. 
Away  we  hurrr  with  our  fops 
To  rummage  0  er  the  Europe  shops ; 
And  when  of  caps  and  gauze  we  hear. 
Oh !  how  we  scramble  fat  a  share ! 
Then,  should  some  two  with  kera  desire 
The  self-same  lace  or  fringe  admire, 
What  sharp  contention,  arch  remarks. 
Whilst  trembling;  wait  our  anxious  spaib! 
What  smart  rejoinders  and  replies, 
Whilst  lightnings  flash  from  gentle  eym\ 
Let  prudes  declaim  on  ease  and  grace 
This  animates  a  charming  £u^ 
This  sets  the  blood  in  circulation, 
And  gives  the  town  some  conrersatioD. 
At  table,  next,  you'd  see  us  seated, 
In  liberal  style,  with  plenty  treated. 
Near  me  a  gentle  swain,  with  leaye 
To  rank  himself  my  humble  slave. 
Well  here  I  know  I'm  at  my  task. 
Ten  thousand  things  I  know  you'd  ask, 
As  '  what's  his  age,  his  size,  bos  face?' 
His  mind  and  manners  next  you'd  trace. 
His  purse,  dear  girl  ;^^^e  custom  here 
First  points  to  that ;  so,  en  premier, 
A  chief  my  Strephon  was  before. 
At  some  strange  place  that  ends  with  fcrt. 
Where  dexfrouehj  he  tweUed  hie  store 
Of  lacks,  and  yet  is  adding  more. 

In  this  we  find  two  allusions  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
of  1784.  He  is  described  personally 
as  being  of  thread-paper  form  and 
parchment  face ;  and  his  occupation 
IS  that  of  dexterously  swelling  his 
store  of  lacks.  ^  Principally  employed 
in  sedentary  work,  and  rarely  taking 
any  more  Yiolent  exercise  than  a 
ride  in  a  palanquin,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of  the  period  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  a  very  powerfnl 
athlete,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  spent  many  of  his  nights  in 
emptying  punch-bowls  or  flasks  of 
Burgundy  or  Madeira,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  account  for  his  parch- 
ment face.  In  1 789  we  hear  of  a 
gentleman  performing  a  feat  of 
strength  (?)  which  the  GalcmUa  Ga- 
zette looks  upon  as  something  ma^ 
vellous.  This  Hercules  runs  a  mile, 
and  the  acooxmt  of  his  ezoeptional 
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performance  winds  up  with  tHe  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

Let  it  not,  howeyer,  be  hence  inferred 
that  the  exertion  was  small,  and  the  vic- 
tory therefore  nnimportant.  Many  attempts 
hare  been  made  to  do  the  same  and  none 
succeeded;  and  Mr.  R  had  been  told  of 
these  when  he  accepted  the  challenge,  but 
be  confided  in  his  own  strength,  resolred 
not  to  gire  out,  and  to  this  resolution  per- 
haps owed  his  success. 

Thread-paper  forms  and  parch- 
ment fisuses  now-a-dajB  less  fre- 
qnentlj  characterise  the  Anglo-In- 
dian, and  there  are  hnndi^eds  of 
Englishmen  in  India,  racket-players 
and  cricketers,  who  wonld  think 
Tery  little  of  this  feat  of  pedes- 
triuiism.  Sometimes,  though  not 
commonly,  the  Calcutta  Gazette  came 
ont  wii^  some  feeble  specimen  of 
witticism.  Under  the  head  of  Bon- 
mot  there  appears  the  following  re- 
partee: 

A  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  gal- 
lantry and  the  elegance  of  his  equipage, 
dfove  up  to  a  young  lady  a  niffht  or  two 
ago  on  the  course,  and  after  a  little  con- 
Tersation,  asked  how  she  liked  his  wife- 
trap?  'Very  well,  sir;  I  think  it  a  very 
handsome  carriage.'  'And  pray,  madam, 
how  do  you  like  the  bait  within  side?' 
*  Pray,  sir,*  replied  the  lady,  *  do  you  speak 
in  French  or  English  ?  * 

The  gentleman  remarkable  for 
nUantry,  if  he  knew  anything  of 
French  (which  is  problematical), 
must  have  been  a  Httle  taken  aback 
by  this  reply.  At  the  same  time  if 
his  second  question  was  a  specimen 
of  the  gallantry  of  the  period  in 
Lidia,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  was  then  considerably 
belund  his  age  in  this  respect.  Even 
in  the  scanty  and  Qoyemment-con- 
trolled  columns  of  this  Indian  jour- 
nal we  find  abundant  proofs  of  the 
despotic  character  of  the  Qovem- 
m^it  of  the  day,  and  the  small 
measure  of  freedom  allowed  to  rival 
traders  and  Europeans  permitted  to 
enter  the  count^.  By  Chap.  65, 
2ist  Qeorge  HE.  it  was  proyided 
that  no  British  subject  serving  in 
India  or  Ueerued  hv  the  East  India 
Company  to  proceed  to  India,  should 


reside  elsewhere  than  in  one  of  the 
principal  settlements,  or  within  ten 
miles  thereof  without  a  special 
license;  and  in  1788  we  find  the 
Covemment  directing  that  no  Eu- 
ropean is  to  proceed  m)m  the  Com- 
pany's provinces  beyond  Buzar 
without  the  Governor  -  General's 
pass.  In  1784  an  embargo  was  laid 
upon  the  exportation  of  grain.  And 
other  similar  examples  are  to  be 
found  scattered  among  these  selec- 
tions. The  East  In£a  Company 
yet  clung  to  their  commercial  mo- 
nopoly. Their  servants  were  still 
senior  merchants,  junior  merchants, 
and  factors,  even  when  they  had 
commenced  their  duties  as  admi- 
nistrators. We  find  the  Govern- 
ment advertising  the  sale  of  its 
Madeira  just  as  any  other  wine- 
merchants  would,  and  conducting 
its  mercantile  affairs  with  as  much 
gravity  as  though  trading  were  the 
necessary  consequence  of  holding 
the  government  of  a  country.  War- 
ren Hastings  saw  the  evil  of  this, 
and  in  his  memoir  spoke  thus : 

Althoujgh  we  have  so  long  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  and 
have  provided  our  investments,  not  as  the 
returns  of  commerce,  but  as  the  means  of 
remitting  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  of 
the  countrv,  yet  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
so  fur  to  change  our  ideas  widi  our  situa- 
tion as  to  quit  the  contracted  views  of 
monopolists,  for  objects  tending  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  those  territories  from 
which  we  derive  so  valuable  a  tribute. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  all  correspondence  with 
the  Board  of  Trade,  we  find  constant  com- 
plaints of  private  merchants  making  ad- 
vances to  the  Company's  weavers ;  of  theur 
ffiving  greater  prices  than  have  hitherto 
been  given  by  tne  Company ;  of  their  de- 
basing the  quality  of  the  manu&cture,  by 
tBkking  off  ^oods  which  the  Company  re- 
fuses ;  and  in  short,  of  their  injuring  the 
Company's  investment  by  their  oodipeti- 
tion  ckud  interference.    Let  that  be. 

He  goes  on  at  some  length  to 
advocate  the  abandonment  of  state 
monopolies,  and  to  point  out  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
country  firom  free-trade.  But  the 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  mo- 
nopolies was  a  gradual  process.    It! 
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ii  ifl  onl  J  a  few  years  sinoe  ^die  IndiaiL 
Gk>Tenmient  relinquished  Hb  salt 
mannfactiire,  and  there  jet  remains 
that  apinm  monopoly  which  has  in 
Eocetor  Hall  speakers  snch  violent 
(opponents. 

'  In  the  Calcutta  Ganette  we  see 
proofti  that  other  civiliaiis  besides 
Gliye,  and  at  a  later  date  -than  Olive, 
cast  aside  the  pen  to  assume  the 
sword.  In  1784  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment writes  to  the  GU>vemor- 
Cbneral  and  Council  thus : 

Messrs.  Frederick  Davy  and  George 
Bide,  writers  on  this  establishment,  being, 
as  we  are  informed,  in  the  military  service 
in  your  presidency,  we  request  yon  will 
have  it  signified  to  them  that  in  case  they 
do  not  rep9,ir  to  their  station,  we  shall  con- 
sider them  as  no  longer  belonging  to  this 
establishment,  and  strike  them  on  the  list 
of  Company's  serrants  belonging  thereto. 

Whether  these  civil  malingerers  re- 
turned to  their  peaceful  occi^tion 
at  I  the  desk  does  not  transpire. 
History,  knows  not  these  embryo 
Olives,  upon  whose  early  military 
career  the  Bombay  estabhshment 
tbns  rudely  descended. 

Of  the  social  life  of  India  we 
obtain  many  examples  in  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  look  at  these.  First,  we  find, 
dated  21st  October,  1784,  a  letteir 
ft«m  A.  B.  to  the  editor,  reoom-. 
mending  the  establishment  of  a 
Banelagh,  or  Yauxhall,  and  a  coffee- 
house modelled  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chapter  Coffee-house  in  London. 
A.B.  has  a  more  than  sufficiently 
appreciative  idea  of  the  social  state 
of  Calcutta,  quoad  amusements,  as 
it  is,  but  thinks  a  coffee-house  and 
Banelagh  would  improve  it.  He 
has,  or  he  says  he  has,  observed  with 
infinite  delight  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  all  polite  and  refined  en- 
tertainments;  and  boldlv  declares 
that  *  Calcutta^  in  the  eleffanoe  of 
its.  amusements,  and  the  faddonable 
st^le  in  which  they  are  carried  on, 
will  shortly  vie  with  most  of  the* 
mties  eveirk  «n  Bwrope,'  The  italics 
are  A.  B.'s,  and  we  may  ooncede  at 


least'BO  much  of  his  progoostioalaoii 
as  points  to  Calcutta  shortly  rivalp 
ling  most  of  the  cities  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  than  Europe. 
A.  B. ,  who  may  not  have  beeu  wholly 
disinterested  about  the  YauzhaU 
project,  further  says,  that  if  Euro- 
pean cities  boast  of  their  plays, 
masquerades,  assembUes,  and  con^ 
certs,  Calcutta  can  pride  itself  <m 
the  same  with  equal  propriety  and 
justice.  This  is  a  bold  assertion, 
which  will  not  be  confirmed  by  onr 
remarks  upon  masquerades  and  so 
forth,  to  be  made  hereafter.  Inspiii^ 
of  A.B.*s  advocacy  the  VaaxhsU 
and  cc^ee-house  projects  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  beisn  eminently  sne- 
ceesfuL  The  out- door  Vamhall 
ocmunenoed  as  a  signal  failure.  In 
1785  the  proprietors  of  the  London 
Tavern  tried  an  in-door  Yauxhall, 
and  laid  out  their  '  large  and  ex- 
tensive rooms  *  in  a  rural  style,  wUh 
'  several  rural  walks  diversified,  i^ej 
trust,  with  taste  and  fancy,'  and 
*  several  alcoves  conveniently  inter- 
spersed in  them,  where  there  will 
always  be  ready  prepared  the  besi 
cold  collation.'  A  buid  of  mnac, 
as  good  as  could  he  jpromded^  was  to 
attend  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company.  And  ^the  accommoda- 
tions wQl  be  so  arranged  that  a 
variety  of  parties  may  enjoy  tiiem- 
selves  without  mixing  with  others, 
or  being  subject  to  the  intrusion 
usual  at  public  places  of  amusement' 
Even  this  attractive  entertainment 
did  not  prosper.  Perhaps  people  got 
tired  of  the  rural  walks  and  alooves. 
Possibly  the  band  was  not  as  good 
as  could  be  desired,  alt^hon^  as 
good  as  could  be  provided.  Or,  even 
in  the  small  society  of  Caloutta  in 
1785,  some  senior  £EU)tor's  wife  may 
have  condemned  the  place  becaose 
some  creature  not  of  the  hon^tof^  had 
intruded  upon  her  in  her  particular 
rural  walk  or  alcove.  But  inA 
desperandiim  was  the  017  of  the 
Yauxhall  partisans,  for  we  find 
Mr.  Gkurard  advertising  for  the  ^ 
Deeember  1786,  another  ^ot-^eor 
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Yanxhall,  wiih  '  a  grand  repnsen- 
taiion  of  the  metamorpliosis  of  Ju- 
piter into  a  shower  of  gold ;  mnsick 
cfaampStre  playing  in  different  parts 
of  the  gardens ;  garden  walks  illu- 
minated at  nine ;  and  a  convenient 
place  appropriated  for  the  carriages 
and  palankeens  in  the  gardens.' 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  were  further 
tempted  to  come  by  the  announce- 
ment that  they  might '  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  agreeable  exercise  of 
throwing  out  small  rockets,  <&c.  to 
win  prizes.'  We  may  assume  that 
Mr.  Ghdrard  met  with  some  promise 
of  success  in  this  great  venture,  for 
we  find  him  on  December  4,  1788, 
again  before  the  public  as  a  pro- 
moter  of  this  style  of  entertainment. 
But  he  is  warned  by  a  correspon- 
dent in  the  Calcutta  Gazette  of  De- 
cember 7,  that  he  had  better  fulfil 
his  engagements  this  time,  as  the 
public  will  not  be  as  passive  as  they 
were  on  the  last  occasion.  However 
Mr.  Gairard  may  have  carried  out  his 
engagements  in  this  instance,  Yaux- 
haU  did  not  flourish  either  indoors 
or  out  of  doors,  and  more  recent 
attempts  at  imitating  Gremome  in 
India  havebeen  equally  unsuccessftiL 

Neither  does  A.  B.'s  project  of 
a  coffee-house  appear  to  have  re- 
sulted immediately  in  anything  sub- 
stantial. In  spite  of  this  prophet's 
exalted  idea  of  the  civilised  state  of 
Calcutta,  it  was  not  till  some  yea/rs 
after  his  letter  appeared,  that  a 
coffee-house  and  many  other  useful 
institutions  were  established^  When 
he  wrote  about  Banelagh  and  the 
Chapter  coffee-house,  there  was  in 
Calcutta  no  building  for  publio 
meetings.  A  publio  exchange  and 
coffee-room  was  only  seriously  pro- 
posed in  1788.  The  establishment 
of  a  hospital  for  natives  requiring 
the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  was 
only  contemplated  in  1792.  And 
whether  as  to  churches,  museums, 
libraries,  or  what  not,  G^cutta  was 
either  not  adequately  supplied  or 
not  supplied  at  all. 

But  Calcutta  had  a  theatgrci  and 


one  shudders  to  think.of  the  agoniea 
our  Anglo- Indian  ancestors  must 
have  gone  through  in  the  audienoe 
quarter  of  this  house  of  the  drama. 
The  players  were  almost  unexo^ 
tionally  amateurs  and  of  the  male 
sex.  Only  here  and  there  do  we 
find  that  some  tenth-rrate  pn^es- 
sional  actress  assisted.  And  yei 
the  pieces  ordinarily  played  were 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  or  some- 
ihiag  equally  involving  the  necessity 
of  great  dramatic  talent  and  a 
strong  cast.  The  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Gazette  is,  more  suo^  very 
brief  in  his  notices  of  these  thea- 
trical displays,  and  herein  we  cannot 
but  commend  him.  We  find  such 
theatrical  critiques  as  the  following 
interspersed  throughout  the  selec- 
tions : — *  On  Monday  evening,  Aug. 
25,  1864,  ^he  comedy  of  the 
Clandestine  Marriage  was  performed 
at  our  theatre,  to  a  very  ^lU 
audience,  and  received  with  great 
applause.'  Very  much  the  same  is 
said  for  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
performed  on  October  18,  1784, 
with  the  addition  that  *  Shylock 
never  appeared  to  neater  advan- 
tage, and  the  other  characters  were, 
in  general,  well  supported.'  In  the 
performance  of  the  Fair  Penitent^ 
February  13,  1786,  *the  characters 
were  judiciously  cast,  and  in  general 
well  supported.'  The  proclivities 
of  the  e<fitor,  if  not  of  the  public, 
evidently  inclined  towards  tra- 
gedies or  dramas  of  the  heavy 
school,  for  when  the  amateurs  had 
performed  the  CritiOy  the  editor 
'cannot  avoid  suggesting,  though 
with  infinite  deference  to  the 
director  of  the  theatre,  who  is 
indefatigable  in  the  department 
which  he  so  ably  fills,  that  the 
tragedies  of  Hamlet^  Za/ra^  Venice 
Preserved^  and  Macbeth  stand  very 
high  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
that  th^  anxiously  hope  to  see  him 
fill  some  of  the  principal  characters 
in  these  tragedies  during  the  con* 
tinuanoe  of  the  cold  season/  But 
we  find  thQ  currant  of  the  drama  ^ 
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gradnally  trending  away  from  the 
region  of  the  tragic  muse — we  see 
notices  of  BichardllL,  the  Revenge^ 
the  Qredan  Daughter,  and  such 
heavy  pieces  being  put  on  the  stage, 
and  then  we  find  ^ese  superseded 
by  the  Life  cmd  Death  of  Tom 
Thumb,  Musical  pieces  were  fre- 
qaently  attempted,  and  the  Calcutta 
public  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  enjoyed  (P)  ama- 
teur performances  of  the  Waterman^ 
the  Padlock,  and  the  Poor  Soldier, 

They  were  ambitious  as  to  musical 
entertainments  generally,  for  we  find 
them  attempting  instrumental  and 
vocal  concerts,  and  even  oratorios. 
The  Messiah  is  advertised  in  1785 
and  1786,  though  very  little  is  said 
on  the  subject  beyond  the  announce- 
ment that  the  charge  for  box  tickets 
is  1  gold  mohur  (32^.  to  40s,),  and 
that  for  pit  tickets  8  sicca  rupees. 
But  on  the  9th  March,  1797,  ihere 
is  g^ven  a  glowing  description  of  a 
penormance  of '  a  selection  of  music 
trom  the  works  of  Handel  in  the 
new  church.'  The  performers  on 
this  occasion  are  thus  classified : 

The  instrumeDtal  parte — 15  violiDs,  6 
tenors,  6  violoncellos,  2  double  basses,  4 
flutes,  6  clarineto,  and  occasionally  2  haut- 
boys, 4  horns,  6  bassoons,  i  serpent,  2 
trumpets,  kettle-drums,  bass  drums,  and 
the  oigan  for  the  thorough  bass.  The 
vocal  performers — altos,  cantos,  and  trebles, 
counter-tenors,  tenors  and  basses  to  the 
number  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight. 

And  the  performance  is  described 
as  unexceptionable.  Unfortunately 
at  the  time  of  this  gre&t  musical 
display  several  ships  had  just 
arrived  from  England,  and  many 
who  would  have  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  the  auditory  were  engaged 
in  receiving  the  friends,  or  letters, 
or  goods,  brought  by  them.  This 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  time.  The 
arrival  of  every  ship  from  Europe 
was  always  the  cause  of  much 
exdtement,  even,  as  Mr.  Seton-Karr 
points  out  in  a  footnote,  to  the 
extent  of  half  emptying  large  dinner 
tables  of  the  guests  seated  at  them. 


There  was  a  feeble  show  of 
imitating  the  masquerades  then 
popular  in  England.  Describing 
one  given  on  the  21st  March  1785, 
the  Gazette  gives  the  following  as 
the  most  remarkable  characters : 

Hunca-munca,  an  admirable  mask,  and 
astonishingly  well  supported  the  whole 
night.  Two  gipsies,  rery  smart  and  vittr 
in  their  questions  and  replies.  An  Oxo- 
nian, by  a  lady  who  supported  the  cha- 
racter with  great  spirit.  Two  boarding- 
school  misses  and  their  governess,  excel- 
lent A  French  beau  and  belle,  TeITent<>^ 
tuining.  Three  admirable  sailors,  who  soog 
a  glee.  An  Armenian  gentleman  and  ladj, 
much  in  character.  A  very  good  milkmaid. 
A  naggah,  very  capital.  A  smart  ballad- 
singer,  but  was  so  modest  she  could  not 
venture  to  sing.  An  excellent  Jew.  A 
fortune-telling  gipsy,  very  good.  A  watf h- 
man.  An  harlequin  and  clown,  veiy  lirelv 
and  active.  A  Joghee,  well  performed.  A 
soldier,  a  good  mask.  An  inimitable  hoa»^ 
maid.  A  Metrany,  capital.  A  Frpnch 
pastrycook.  A  French  pedlar.  A  Subadhar. 
A  Tiurk.  A  Moonshee.  Several  MogfaoU, 
Persians,  and  Moormen.  The  domiaoes  in 
general  well  fancied,  but  as  usual  were  too 
numerous. 

This  description  was  possibly 
highly  coloured,  but,  then,  indis- 
criminate eulogy  involved  nothing 
that  could  be  denounced  as  'im- 
proper,' and  was  not  likely  to  injure 
the  circulation  of  the  paper.  We 
find  other  remarks  upon  masque- 
rades, and  they  are  always  of  a  very 
eulogistic  character.  Announce- 
ments of  dances  or  assembhes  to 
come,  or  descriptions  of  those  thai 
have  recently  occurred,  are  found 
in  some  considerable  number.  The 
arrangements  of  those  entertain- 
ments appear  to  have  been  veiy 
much  the  same  for  all  occasions. 
Minuets  were  walked  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening — supper  was 
served  at  from  half-past  ten  to 
twelve,  and  dancing,  in  the  form  of 
country  dances  and  cotillons,  wound 
up  the  evening.  In  most  of  the 
announcements  of  these  assemblies 
it  is  advertised  that  hookahs  will 
not  be  admitted  into  the  ball-room. 
In  some  instances  there  was  a  vast 
amount   of    formality,  and  much 
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diplomatic  setilement  of  precedence. 
Among  the  'regulations'  for  one 
series  of  subscription  balls  we  find 
the  following : 

III.  That  ladies  be  taken  out  to  dance 
minuets  according  to  the  rank  their  hus- 
bands hold  in  the  Kingfs  or  Honourable 
Compan/s  service. 

IV.  That  ladies  whose  husbands  are  not 
in  the  King's  or  Honourable  Company's  ser- 
vice be  taken  out  to  dance  minuets  in  the 
order  they  came  into  the  room,  and  that 
this  regulation  hold  good  with  regard  to 
uninamed  ladies. 

y.  That  all  ladies  draw  lots  for  places 
in  country  dances. 

TI.  That  anv  lady  allowing  the  first 
couple  to  pass  the  place  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  her  ticket  shall  stand  the 
last  coio^e  for  that  dance. 

YU.  That  ladies  hayinff  gone  down  a 
country  dance  shall  stand  up  for  all  the 
couples  who  are  to  follow,  or  not  dance  any 
more  during  that  night. 

XVL  That  hookahs  be  not  admitted  to 
the  ball-room  during  any  part  of  the  night. 
(Note.— Hookahs  will  be  admitted  to  the 
supper-room,  to  the  card-rooms,  to  the  boxes 
in  the  theatre,  and  to  each  side  of  the 
assembly-room,  between  the  large  pillars 
and  the  iralls.) 

A  pleasant  time  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  must  have  had  of 
it  on  these  occasions,  and  very 
pretty  squabbles  may  be  supposed 
to  have  arisen  among  the  ladies  for 
place  and  precedence.  We  can  sym- 
pathise with  the  wife  of  the  inter- 
loper who,  taking  rank  according  to 
the  hour  of  her  arrival  on  the  scene, 
was  doomed  to  be  led  out  last  in 
the  minuet.  But  even  keener  is 
our  sympathy  with  the  male  Anglo- 
Ttiflift-n  of  the  period  who  might  not 
take  his  hookah  into  the  bau-room. 
What  was  it  to  him  that  he  might 
take  it  everywhere  else ;  that  he 
might  smoke  it  while  he  played 
his  game  of  cards  or  eat  his  supper, 
if  he  could  not  have  it  nigh  at  hand 
when  he  danced  ?  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  it  at  his  elbow  at 
all  times  and  seasons :  it  followed 
him  to  his  office  in  the  day ;  it  was 
brought  in  with  the  sweets  at  din- 
ner ;  it  soothed  him  to  sleep  in  his 
bed  at  night,  and  now  he  found  this 


sharer  of  his  joys  and  anodyne  for 
his  troubles  denied  to  him. 

Dancing  by  night  does  not  appear 
to  have  satisfied  the  Terpsichorean 
requirements  of  the  age,  for  in  Janu- 
ary 1 794  we  find  a  company  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  indulging  in  this 
amusement  in  the  morning  after  the 
races.  The  races  came  off  first,  and 
could  not  have  occupied  any  great 
length  of  time ;  for  one  race — ^the 
'  Hunter's  plate  *  or  *  Ladies'  plate,' 
or  *  The  Plate,' — a  day,  with  perhaps 
a  match  thrown  in,  was  all  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  turfites  of  1794  ap- 
pear to  have  been  equal  to.  After 
the  races,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing race,  '  the  company  adjourned 
to  an  adjoining  tent  of  very  capa- 
cious dimensions,  handsomely  fitted 
up,  and  boarded  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing,  country  dances  commenced 
in  two  sets,  and  were  kept  up  with 
the  utmost  gaieiy  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.' 

The  association  of  oyster  suppers 
with  theatres,  baUs  and  masque- 
rades is  natural  enough.  At  the 
present  time  oysters  are  only  pre- 
sented to  the  Anglo-Indian  of  Cal- 
cutta and  the  North  in  the  form 
of  hermetically  sealed  nastiness 
which  tastes  of  chalk  and  seaweed, 
and  is  as  tough  as  cow-hide.  In 
1784  the  pubUc  of  Calcutta  was 
supplied  with  oysters  brought  up 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
demand  for  these,  indifierent  though 
they  were,  was  such  as  induced 
Mr.  Creighton,  of  the  Harmonic 
House,  to  enlarge  his  oyster  house, 
and  fit  up  two  places  for  the  accom- 
modation of  gentlemen,  and  an  ad- 
ditional well  for  the  oysters.  The 
business  of  the  Harmonic  House 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
perfect  immunity  from  the  evils  of 
native  corruption,  for  in  1785  Mr. 
Creighton  comes  before  the  world 
with  the  following  doleful  and  fog- 
gily worded  address : 

As  Mr.  Creighton  has  advanced  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  people  con- 
cerned in  the  oyster  business,  ifsr  the_«Jp_^ 
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pmpofe  of  procuring  him  oysters,  he  is 
Sony  to  inform  them  that  he  is  obliged  to 
^Yance  the  price  &om  this  date  for  those 
oysters  which  are  sent  out  of  the  Harmo- 
nic, owing  to  his  people  disposing  of  them 
to  such  persons  as  wait  on  the  rirer,  and  de- 
prive him  of  what  in  reality  is  hii  property; 
as  he  is  reduced  from  the  aboire  motives  to 
the  necessity  of  re-purchase,  he  hopes  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  apology  to  the  public. 

Duels  are  reported  in  the  CaU 
ciiMa  Gazette  with  very  Boatter-of- 
fact  equaminity  and  the  usual  lore* 
vity.  On  May  31,  1787  we  are 
told  that— 


foay  momiAg  a  duel  was  fought 
Mr,  G ,  an  attome^-at-law, 


Testoida:] 
between 

and  Mr.  A ,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 

the  libraiy,  in  which  the  former  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  We  understand  the  quarrel 
originated  about  a  gambling  debt. 

On  July  5th  of  the  same  year  this 
trifling  social  difficuliy  is  disposed 
of  in  the  following  words : 

On  Monday  last  came  on  the  trial  of 

Mr.  A for  killing  Mr.   G-'   ■  ■   in  a 

duel.  The  trial  lasted  till  near  five  o'dock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  jury  retired  for 
a  short  time,  and  brought  m  their  verdict 
not  guUiy.  Mr.  Q^ was  a  very  respect- 
able man,  very  able  in  has  profession,  and 
is  much  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  plea- 
sure of  his  acquaintance. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  Mr.  GF ! 

Probably  in  less  than  nine  days  the 
untimely  end  of  this  respectable 
ornament  of  the  legal  profession 
was  obliterated  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  lost  the  pleastire 
of  his  acquaintance;  and  possibly 

in  an  equally  short  time  Mr.  A 

was  ready  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
life  in  a  library  by  another  attempt 
to  thin  the  legal  ranks.     Had  Mr. 

A lived  sixty  or  eighty  years 

later  the  consequence  of  his  affair 

with  Mr.  Qt might  have  been 

very  different:  in  all  likelihood 
the  library  would  have  seen  him 
no  more  among  the  &miliar  book- 
shelves, and  a  sorrovnng  circle  of 
friends  would  have  missed  the  plea- 
sure of  Ms  acquaintance  also.  But 
in  1787,  and  for  many  years  after, 
a  duel  was  an  act  of  the  ordinary 
drama  of  life,  and  the  subsequent 


trial  was  the  &rce  with  ivhidlL  ^ 
performance  conchided. 

Advertisements    of    absconded 
slaves  are  frequently  met  witii  in 
the    Gazette.      Happy   bondsmen, 
revelling  in  such  names  as  Jupiter, 
Christnias,  Wilks,  Antony,  or,  per- 
haps,  only  dubbed    simple  Imam 
Buxs,  have  eloped  from  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  ;  and  their  owners 
announce  that  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  these  human  articles  of  pro- 
perty returned   to  them.     Somd- 
iunes  the  slave  in  the  hurry  of  his 
departure    has   forgotten  to  leaye 
behind  him  his  master's  parse,  or 
sundry  articles  of  the  family  plate 
chest;  but  his  owner  is  foigLving 
and  none  the  less  anxious,  for  this 
reason,  to  take  the  stray  lamb  back 
to  his  bosom  and  rattan.    Bnt^  ii 
must  be  remembered,  slavery  ma 
yet  recognised  by  England  as  a  ne- 
cessary institution,  and  not  peenliar 
to  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
We  find  many  other  advertise- 
ments indicative  of  the  social  con- 
dition, tastes,  and  requirements  of 
the  time.      Malver,   a   hairdresser 
fr^m  Europe,  '  proposes  himself  to 
the  ladies  of  the  settlement  to  dress 
hair  daily,  at  two  gold  mohurs  per 
month,   with  gauze,   flowers,  Ac.' 
And  '  he  will  also  instruct  the  slares 
at  a  moderate  price.'     Other  Bnro- 
peans  offer  to  build  up  ihe  lofty 
structures  which  were  worn  on  thi 
heads  of  the  ladies  of  ihe  period, 
and  some  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do 
the  washing  of  the  public.     *Two 
elegant  young  royal  tigers,  male 
and  female,'  are  to  be  sold  for  tlie 
moderate  consideration  of  800  sicca 
rupees,  or  between  Sol.  and  90Z.    It 
is  said  of  them  that  *  they  are  veij 
tame  and  playful,  and  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  sending  to  Europe,' 
and  that  *  their  expenses  in  victoal- 
ing  are  very  trifling ;  they  now  cost 
two  annas  (^d,)  per  day,  and  thej 
are  very  fat  and  in  good  order.' 
And  a  pair  of  English  dray-horses 
are  to  be  sold  for  6ooZ.     Among 
fresh  Europe  goods  there  are  adver- 
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iised  pianofortea  wiih  organs  nndeiv 
neatb  and  Ante  stops,  £.  0.  tables, 
old  red  port,  pokled  tonmes,  pis- 
tolBf  and  hangers,  doe  breeches, 
and  gloves,  b(K>ks,  debates  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
oodc'd  hats,  embroidered  waist* 
eoaAs,  be^  and  p(xrk,  harpsidiords, 
SBolian  harps,  and  hantbojs.  Two 
pastilions  of  hght  weight  are  wanted 
at  Massej's  livery  stables.  'Ele- 
gant chair  pcdanquins  with  glasses, 
Venetians  all  compleat,  and  flj 
paianqnins  with  chintz  bedding, 
Ac.'  oocnr  in  the  lists  of  fomitaro 
&r  sale;  and  lotteries,  with  long 
lists  of  the  prizes  to  be  g^ven, 
freqnentlj  appear.  Things  have 
dumged  considerably  since  the  time 
when  these  advertisements  were 
published.  The  washing  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  is  now  done  by  his 
own  native  servant  (Dhobee).  Ele- 
gant yonng  royal  tigers  are  not  in 
snoh  demand  in  Europe  as  to  jostify 
the  purchase  of  them  in  India  at 
sach  a  cost  as  8oo  sicca  rupees ;  and 
the  cost  of  feeding  an  interesting 
couple  of  such  tcune  and  playM 
pets  would  be  many  times  greater 
than  it  was  represented  to  be  in 
1785.  Many  of  the  European  articles 
then  required  are  now  unknown; 
light  postilions  are  creatures  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  dodo.  And  wheeled 
conveyances,  the  rail,  and  the 
steamer  have  nearly  driven  the 
palanquin  out  of  the  category  of 
Anglo-Indian  necessaries. 

£1  the  good  old  days  of  1785  the 
aspirations  of  the  Englishman  on 
the  subject  of  quick  travelling  were 
nowhere  very  ambitious.  In  Eng- 
land he  was  contented  to  be  dragged 
along  in  a  heavy  coach  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour ;  and  it  was 
nothing  to  him  that,  at  the  best,  a 
journey  of  two  hundred  miles  was 
extended  over  a  couple  of  days.  In 
India  he  was  satisfied  to  be  carried 
from  place  to  place  in  his  palanquin 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  miles 
an  hour ;  or,  if  he  travelled  by  water, 
he  made  out  his  journey  (somewhat 


fiwter  if  he  went  down  stream, 'and 
slower  if  he  went  against  the  car* 
rent)  in  a  budgerow,  which  was  an 
abbreviated  e£tion  of  Noah's  arl& 
In  1787  the  Oazetie  speaks  of  the 
Gbvemor*General's  favourable  pas- 
sa^-  from  Calcutta  to  Benares,  asid 
is  m  raptures  because  his  excellency 
has  accomplished  this  distance  ('in- 
cluding several  days  he  had  stopt  at 
different  settlements ')  in  a  mc^h. 
In  1869  his  excellency  may  go  from 
Calcutta  to  Benares,  if  he  travel  by 
rail,  in  twenty-fonr  hours.  But  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of  the  earlier  period  on  the 
subjects  of  locomotion  and  commu- 
nication were  generally  vague,  for 
looking  back  to  1784,  we  find  the 
Gazette  quite  ecstatic  because  letters 
from  England  had  been  received, 
via  Busra  and  Benares,  in  the  un« 
paralleledly  short  period  of  four 
months  and  seventeen  days. 

Occasionally  the  OaaeUe's  adver- 
tisements are  characterised  by  some 
degree  of  hunK)ur.  One  tells  us  of 
the  sale  of  Mrs.  Maria  de  Misquitta's 
house,  and  recommends  it  as  '  veiy 
convenient  for  a  moderate  and  de- 
vout family,  its  being  so  near  the 
church,  which  will  be  exposed  to 
sale  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock.' 
Bichijd  Harvey  qualifies  his  pro- 
mise to  teach  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, navigation,  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles, geography,  astronomy,  e^ 
gebra,  and  the  doctrine  of  fluxions, 
by  the  doubtful  statement  that  his 
lessons  will  be  given  *  if  no  unfore- 
seen accident  occurs  to  prevent  it.' 
Whether  the  unforeseen  accident 
dimly  suggested  was  his  inability 
to  master  these  subjects  himself  he 
does  not  say.  A  house  agent,  an- 
ticipating George  Bobbins,  gives  it 
as  an  advantage  to  a  house  that  it 
commands  a  very  extensive  pro- 
spect of  the  paddy  fields.  He  might 
just  as  well  have  recommended  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  commanded 
an  extensive  prospect  of  brick-fields; 
and  we  are  reminded  by  this  adver- 
tisement of  that  more  modenK(W> 
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in  which  the  only  drawbacks  to  a 
terrestrial  paradise  were  said  to  be 
the  litter  of  the  rose  leaves  and  the 
noise  of  the  nightingales.  Finally 
we  extract  from  the  advertisement 
oolnmns  the  following  specimen  of 
the  polite  correspondence  of  1789  : 

Sir, — ^Pray  send  me  a  bottle  of  the  ale  I 
purchAsed  to-day  to  taste.  You  may  send 
two.    Your  obedient  servant, 

To  Mr.  Bnrrell.  J.  Boubdisu. 

Answer. 
Sip,— Pray  send  fop  the  whole;  wo  do 
not  send  it  out  in  bottles. 

Youp  obedient  sepvants, 

B.  K  &  Dbiko. 

Reply. 
I  mepely  want  to  taste  it ;  yon  snpely 
may  ventope  to  send  a  bottle. 

J.B. 

Answep. 
We  really  cannot   comply   with    such 
troublesome  customers. 

No  signatupe. 

The  Anglo-Indian  of  eighty  years 
ago  did  not  live  in  the  atmosphere 
of  comparative  safety  that  now  snr- 
romids  him.  Besides  indulging  in 
habits  of  life  which  exaggerated  the 
effects  of  the  climate  npon  him,  he 
was  exposed  to  dangers  which  no 
longer  exist.  Indolence  and  hard 
living,  now  unknown,  mined  his 
oonstifcution.  Insufficient  exercise, 
combined  with  late  hours,  heavy 
drinking  bouts,  and  constant  iadul- 
gence  in  the  hookah,  gave  to  his 
uver  the  honey-combed  character 
of  a  sponge,  and  to  his  face  the  rich 
complexion  of  a  guinea.  But  there 
were  evils  of  a  more  immediately 
disastrous  character  which  were  be- 
yond his  control,  or  with  which  he 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  cope.  If  he 
remained  in  a  settlement,  small-pox 
or  some  other  epidemic  might  seize 
him  ;  if  he  went  beyond  it,  a  tiger 
or  a  gang  of  robbers  might  perform 
the  same  office  for  him.  Inocula- 
tion was  introduced  into  India  in 
1786  to  do  what  it  could  for  the 
alleviation  of  that  scourge  small- 
pox, but  there  was  no  immediate 
alleviation  for  the  pests  tigers  and 


robbers.  Even  in  the  immediaie 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and 
where  now  one  would  as  much  ex- 
pect to  meet  the  sea-serpent  as  a 
tiger,  Europeans  occasionally,  and 
natives  frequently,  were  carried  off 
by  the  striped  monarch  of  the  Indian 
jungle.  The  OazeUe  gives  instances 
of  &ese  sad  occurrences,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  describes 
the  attack  upon  the  houses  of  Euro- 
peans made  by  gangs  of  robbers 
(Daooits).  The  house  of  a  Mr. 
Turner  in  Allipore  (now  a  suburb 
of  Calcutta)  was  sacked  in  1790  by 
a  gang  of  thirty  or  forty  Daooits 
armed  with  tulwars  (swords)  and 
spears ;  and  we  further  read  that, 
in  March  1796,  Mr.  Glegg,  an  in- 
digo planter  in  the  Benares  pro- 
vince, was  visited  by  the  gang  of  a 
notorious  ruffian  named  Sultanni 
Sing.  Mr.  Glegg  fared  but  poorly 
in  uie  hands  of  this  Asiatic  Jack 
Sheppard.  His  house  was  plun- 
dered, and  he  was  carried  off  a  pri- 
soner to  be,  some  days  after,  re- 
leased on  ransom.  In  starting  from 
his  house  he  was  allowed  the  luxury 
of  being  carried  in  a  litter,  bat 
Sultanut  Sing  soon  appropriated 
this  to  his  own  purposes,  and  Hr. 
Glegg,  bare-footed,  had  te  ^ndk 
over  the  thorns  and  sharp  stones 
as  he  best  could.  The  band  of 
Sultanut  Sing  numbered  500,  and 
at  his  head  quarters  he  was  joined 
by  another  amiable  bandit  wit^  a 
limited  pariy  of  200  followers. 

While  the  relations  of  France  to- 
wards England  in  Europe  were  not 
of  a  peaceful  character,  the  French 
settlements  in  India  were  a  froitful 
source  of  annoyance,  if  not  of  dan- 
ger, to  the  Anglo-Indian.  Witbin 
a  few  miles  of  Calcutta  was  the 
French  possession  Chandemagore, 
and  in  the  Madras  presidency  onr 
Gallic  rivals  held  Pondicberry. 
Early  in  1788,  when  rumours  of 
war  in  Europe  had  reached  the 
shores  of  India,  the  French  coold 
hardly  make  up  their  minds  whether 
they  would  abandon  or  defend  their 
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Indian  territory.    We  read  in  the    current  rupee.*     Further,  Mr.  Bar- 
GazeUe  of  March  20  that —  net  remarks  that — 


The  French  at  Ghandernagore,  with  ex- 
treme cautaon  rather  than  prudence,  have 
stopped  any  further  advances  for  their  in> 
vestment,  and  some  of  the  wealthv  inha- 
bitants have  began  moving  their  most 
valuable  efifeets  to  Serampore  (a  Dutch  set- 
tlement). 

On  March  27  there  appeared  in 
the  poet's  comer  of  the  same  jour- 
nal the  following  Imprompter  (sic) 
on  the  late  intelHgence  from  Pondi- 
cherry  and  Chandemagore : 

How  wanton  is  fate !  how  it  sporteth  with 
nations! 
Behold  a  strong  fortress  besieged  and 
won 
At  once,  both  for  flight  and  for  fight  pre- 
pazations, 
Yet  no  one  hath  knowledge  that  war  is 
began. 

The  consideration  with  which  the 
English  treated  their  French  neigh- 
bours in  India  was  not  always  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  In  1795  a 
daring  act  of  piracy  was  committed 
by  a  party  of  Frenchmen  who,  by 
the  lenity  of  Government,  had  been 
permitted  to  be  at  liberty  on  their 
parole.  These  irrepressible  Gauls, 
nine  in  number,  went  down  the 
Hooghly  in  a  budgerow  and  seized 
the  QUlety  a  British  pilot  schooner, 
at  her  anchorage  in  the  Kedgeree 
Roads ;  they  did  not  unnecessarily 
maltreat  the  English  crew,  but  sent 
aU  of  them,  except  one  who  was 
detained  as  a  pilot,  back  to  Cal- 
cutta in  the  budgerow,  and,  with- 
out charts  and  quadrants,  went  off 
to  sea  with  their  prize. 

Ck)mmercially  considered,  India 
liad  much  to  learn  at  this  period. 
The  Anglo-Indian  who  wished  to 
remit  money  to  Europe  had  either 
to  obtain  bills  with  a  collateral  se- 
curity in  diamonds  or  other  pre- 
cious stones,  or  to  send  the  stones 
as  his  remittance.  In  1785  Mr. 
Samet,  of  Benares,  tells  us  that 
'he  continues  to  grant  bills  on 
liondon  with  a  coDateral  security 
in  rough  diamonds  at  28.  ^d.   the 
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Having  experienced  ^reat  inconyeniences 
from  receiving  commissions  when  the  Eng- 
lish ships  are  on  the  point  of  wdling,  he 
entreats  the  favour  of  three  months'  pre- 
yions  notice  given  him,  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  the  diamonds  properly,  thon^ 
payment  is  not  required  till  the  diamonds 
are  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  remitter. 

And  he  concludes  by  saying  that, 
*  having  relinquishea  every  other 
pursuit  he  means  to  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  purchase 
of  diamonds  only.'  Unhappily  for 
Mr.  Bamet's  sole  pursuit,  tne  time 
he  lived  in  was  one  in  which  the 
East  India  Company  exercised  a 
trade  monopoly,  and  in  little  more 
than  a  year  a  blow  was  struck  at 
his  remitting  and  diamond  pre- 
paring business  by  the  following 
edict: 

The  Honourable  the  Gonrt  of  Directors 
having  permitted  Mr.  Lyon  Prager  to  pro- 
ceed to  Benares,  and  reside  there  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  pearls,  diamonds,  dia- 
mond boart,  and  other  precious  stones,  in 
order  to  afR>rd  to  indiviauals  means  of  re- 
mitting their  property  to  Europe,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Company  their  accustomed 
duties ;  and  having  forbid  any  European 
Company's  servant  or  other  from  dealing  in 
those  articles  for  the  European  market, 
unless  they  enter  into  covenants  similar  to 
those  vhich  Mr.  Prager  has  subscribed  to, 
notice  is  hereby  given,  that  permission  will 
not  be  granted  to  any  person  in  future  to 
cany  on  the  above  trade,  unless  they  con- 
form to  the  Court  of  Directors*  orders  by 
entering  into  the  prescribed  engagements. 

In  1785  the  Anglo-Indian  who 
wished  to  remit  money  home  to 
meet  some  urgent  demand  was  not 
in  a  very  enviable  position.  A  poor 
relative  may  have  written  to  him 
from  London  on  the  ist  January 
asking  for  50Z.  to  save  the  writer 
from  a  debtor's  prison.  This  letter 
reached  India,  say,  some  time  in 
June.  The  addressee  then  had  to 
give  three  months'  notice  to  Mr. 
Bamet.  In  September  he  got  his 
bill  with  the  collateral  security  in 
diamonds ;  in  October,  perhaps,  he 
found  a  vessel  sailing,  and  about 
April,  or  when  his  poor  relative  had 
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enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  Eleet 
for  a  year  or  so,  the  remittance 
reached  England.  Possibly  after 
all,-  Mr.  Bamet's  bill  was  not 
honoured  by  the  house  upon  which 
it  was  drawn;  the  impecnniosity  of 
the  poor  relatire  was  unrelieved,  and 
the  remitter  had  to  &11  back  upon 
his  collateral  security — ^the  dia- 
monds— ^which  may  have  been  worth 
half  what  he  had  paid  for  them. 
As  to  the  indigo  trade,  the  governing 
monopolist  and  the  public  were  also 
singularly  in  the  dark.  In  1787  it 
was  believed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  encoun^ment  given  by 
Gh>vemment  to  the  manufacturers 
of  indigo,  that  article  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  the 
indigo  grown  in  the  Brazils  by  the 
Porttiguese.  A  year  later,  and  amore 
hopefol  view  of  the  subject  was 
entertained.  The  Government  in 
1 788  thought  it  possible  that  indigo, 
if  the  manufacture  were  conducted 
properly,  might  continue  to.  rank  as 
one  of  ibidia^  products.  In  a  long 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed,  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
made  public  the  correct  system  of 
manufapture,  and  exposed  the  errors 
that  then  existed  in  this  direction. 
The  manufacturers  were  informed, 
that  *  Indigo,  which  is  now  made 
in  the  rainy  season,  should  be  made 
in  dry  weather,  the  vegetation  in 
the  rainy  season  being  too  rapid, 
and  forces  the  plant  to  apparent 
maturity  before  tiie  dye  is  ibrmed,' 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
But  unfortunately  for  the  effect  of 
this  advice,  the  Ck>vemment  that 
could  coerce  the  manufacturers, 
could  not  control  the  forces  of 
nature.  It  was  sound  advice,  no 
doubt,  that  recommended  the  manu- 
facture of  indigo  in  the  dry  weather, 
but  then,  unhappily,  indigo  will  not 
come  to  even  *  apparent  maturity  ' 
in  that  season ;  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  make  the  dye  as  recom- 
mended by  Government  would  have 
found  themselves  in  a  worse  pre- 


dicament than  that  of  the  Israelites 
when  that  suffering  people  were 
requested  to  make  bricks  without 
sio^aw.  In  spite  of  goveriunontol 
advice  the  manufacture  of  indigo 
did  progress  by  slow  degrees,  and 
in  1793  we  find  400  mAunds  (or 
1 5  tons)  of  this  iutiole  delivered  to 
the  company  by  Mr.  CuUen  of 
Benares.  At  the  pnesent.tkne  400 
maunds  represent  a  very  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  ihe  annual  manu- 
fiskcture.  . 

Of  the  life  of  those  Anglo-Indiaos 
who,  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the*  presi- 
dency town,  Mr.  Hunter  has  given 
us  a  very  graphic  and  interestiiig 
description  in  his  AtyMdi  of  .Enrol 
Bengal.  Of  the  Company's  servantg 
the  commercial  resident  was  the 
virtual  head  of  the  district,  while 
the  nominal  head — ^the  collector— 
by  whom  justice  was  administered, 
was  but  a  very  secondary  personage. 
Of  these  two  Mr.  Hunter  observes 
as  follows : 

Of  longer  standing  in  tlie  serriee  tbn 
tho  collector,  and  less  liable  to  be  tzan^- 
ferred,  the  commercial  resident  formed  the 
real  head  of  the  districts  His  gains  vere 
unlimited ;  for,  besides  his  official  paj,  be 
canied  on  an  enormous  bumneaa  on  hii 
own  account  We  find  Mr.  Keatan^  (Uie 
collector)  complaining  that  he  can  bardlj 
subsist  on  his  salary ;  that  the  mud  teoe- 
ment  in  which  he  lives  is  letting  in  water, 
and  tumbling  down  upon  his  head ;  and 
petitioning  in  vain  for  a  sii^le  rood  of  land 
on  which  to  build  a  house.  The  commemal 
resident  rather  than  the  collector,  wielded 
the  power  of  the  public  purse.  Mr.  TTftj^^jng 
possessed  patronage  only  to  the  amount  of 
3,000^.  per  annum,  and  aU  yaluable  appoint- 
ments in  his  gift  required  the  conftrmatioo 
of  the  Calcutta  aiuthorities.  But  the  com- 
mercial resident  had  from  45,0001  to 
65,000^.  to  spend  each  year  on  behalf  of 
the  (Company.  The  whole  industrial  daasa 
were  in  his  pay,  and  in  his  person  GoTcn- 
ment  appeared  in  its  most  benign  aspect. 
On  the  collector  devolyed  the  harsh  task 
of  levying  the  taxes ;  the  commercial  resi- 
dent had  the  pleasant  duty  of  redistributing 
them.  To  the  then  superstitious  Hindoo 
Mr.  Keating  was  the  Cknnpany  in  the  £arm 
of  Siva^  a  divinity  poweifbl  for  evil,  toA 
to  be  propitiated  accordingly;  while  the 
commerciu  resident  was  the  Company  in 
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the  form  of  Yiflhiin,  powerful  for  good,  less 
Tenerated  because  less  feared,  but  adored, 
beloved,  wheedled,  and  cheated  on  eyeiy 
hand.  Jt  dong  unpaid  retinue  followed 
him  from  one  fieustory  to  another,  and  as 
the  proc^sion  defiled  throuffh  the  hamlets 
mothers  lield  aloft  their  children  to  catch  a 
sight  of  "his  palanquin,  while  the  elders 
bowed  tow  before  the  Froridence  from 
whom  tlH^  derived  their  daily  bread. 

While  the  collector  petitioned  in 
vain  for  a  patcli  of  land  on  which  to 
erect  a  water-tight  house  of  a  mo- 
dest description,  the  commercial 
resident,  the  representative  of  the 
Company  in  its  commercial  aspect, 
'lived  somptnonsly  in  a  pile  of 
buildings  sorroonded  by  artificial 
lakes  and  spacions  gardens,  and  de- 
fended by[a  strong  wall  which  gave 
the  commercial  residency  a  look 
less  of  a  private  dwelling  than  of  a 
fortified  city.'  The  commercial  for- 
tress was  occasionally  the  scene  of  a 
liberal  hospitality,  and  we  read  how 
for  forty  cbys  together  open  house 
was  there  kept.  No  Lenten  time 
were  those  forty  days. 

But  the  Company  employed  other 
agents  for  the  management  of  its 
investments  besides  its  salaried  com- 
mercial residents.  Independent  mer- 
chants or  ^adventurers  were  some- 
times made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
Not  always  did  the  lines  of  the 
adventurer  of  that  period  fall  in 
pleasant  places.  We  have  already 
shown  how  he  was  liable  to  the  un- 
pleasantness of  being  plundered  or 
carried  off  by  robbers,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  also  depicts  some  of  the 
trials  that  beset  the  adventurous 
European  who  had  (in  the  cant 
phrase  that  still  exists)  gone  to 
India  '  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country.'  *  From  the  day  that 
the  non-official  merchant  set  foot  in 
a  district  the  local  authorities  were 
arrayed  against  him.  The  natives 
charged  him  the  highest  prices  for 


everything  and  the  Company  al- 
lowed him  the  smallest.'  He  paid 
more  than  the  value  of  the  land  he 
purchased ;  fell  into  arrears  of  rent ; 
and  was  obliged  to  fly  from  place 
to  place  to  avoid  arrest.  Perhaps 
after  spendine  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  his  Ufe  in  uie  struggle  for  wealth 
he  found  himself,  after  all,  with 
barely  a  roof  to  cover  his  head.  But 
it  was  also  possible  that  he  should 
rise  superior  to  the  troubles  that 
surrounded  him  and  amass  a  for- 
tune, with  which,  in  the  character 
of  an  Indian  nabob,  he  returned  to 
his  native  land.  Where  he  had  suffi- 
cient  energy  and  tact  he  conquered 
the  difficulties  caused  by  official  dis- 
couragement and  assumed  much  of 
the  authority  of  those  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  who  had  exercised 
a  jack-in-office  iyranny  over  him. 
He  became  the  magisixate,  judge^ 
adviser,  and  physician  of  the  natives 
living  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  ad- 
ministered justice,  counsel,  andmedi- 
cine  to  the  hundreds  with  whom,, 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  had  deal- 
ings ;  and  the  influence  thus  gained 
satisfactorily  influenced  his  com- 
mercial operations.  But,  socially 
considered,  he  was,  however  success- 
ful  in  commerce,  an  object  for  com- 
miseration. He  was  almost  entirely 
cut  ofl*  from  intercourse  with  his. 
own  countrymen ;  he  was  an  exile 
from  the  world  of  literature;  and 
in  the  only  society  that  was  acces- 
sible to  mm — ^the  society  of  the  nar- 
row-minded natives  with  whom  he- 
came  into  contact — there  was  every- 
thing to  lower  and  nothing  to  elevate* 
his  tone  of  thought.  So  circum- 
stanced, who  can  wonder  that  he  too 
frequently  found  refuge  from  the 
monotonous  dulness  around  in  the 
fascinations  of  the  bottle,  or  secured 
the  poor  apology  for  a  home  that 
was  to  be  found  m  a  zenana  ? 
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DANTE  saw  in  the  nether  world 
certain  spirits  wlio  could  per- 
ceive clearly  the  past  and  the  futore, 
but  to  whom  all  immediately  around 
them  was  confused.  In  this  as  in 
other  respects,  one  may  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  poet's  Inferno  was  a 
reflection  of  what  he  found  in  the 
world  about  him,  a  world  which 
verified  the  allegory  by  seeing  in 
the  living  Dante  himself  a  pest  to 
be  banished,  in  the  dead  Dante  a 
^ero  whose  dust  must  be  recalled 
and  entombed  with  homage.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  his  Florence  was 
but  too  faithful  an  image  of  other 
p^rts  of  the  world,  and  of  other  ages. 
How  many  who  can  admire  the  eras 
and  heroes  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries,  fail  to  recog- 
nise those  passing  them  in  the  noon 
of  the  nineteenth!  A  friend  recently 
showed  me  a  manuscript  diary  kept 
by  an  old  lady  in  London,  an  an- 
cestor of  his,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  While  she  was  writing  it 
there  occurred  the  greatest  events, 
perhaps,  of  English  history;  some  of 
the  dates  of  its  entries  were  those 
of  the  founding  of  New  England, 
the  wars  of  Cromwell,  the  behead- 
ing of  Charles  I.,  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  flaming  protests  of 
Milton,  the  imprisonment  of  Bunyan, 
the  coronet  of  skulls  at  Whitehall. 
Yet  for  all  one  could  discover  firom 
the  old  lady's  carefully  kept  diary, 
not  one  of  those  events  had  ever  oc- 
curred, nor  one  of  those  men  existed. 
Her  prayers  for  her  soul,  and  for 
-tiie  souls  of  her  relatives,  living  and 
'dead,  are  written  out ;  her  headaches 
-are  duly  recorded ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  events  which  thundered 
at  her  door,  shaping  the  world 
anew.  No  doubt  she  shut  out,  so 
far  as  she  could,  the  insane  noises 
of  what  she  thought,  if  she  listened 
at  all,  meaningless  rows.  Our 
afler-wit  finds  it  easy  to  smile  at 
her  preferences ;    but    how  many 


are  now  living  over  whose  mouldy 
papers  their  descendants  may  have 
to  say : — '  Here  was  this  stupid  an- 
cestor of  mine,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  Mazzini  and  Prim,  Wkh 
Bismark  and  Abraham  Lmcoln; 
while  he  lived,  twenty  millionB  of 
people  in  Spain  and  America  guned 
their  freedom  after  ages  of  bondage ; 
Germany  reached  her  unity,  and 
Italy  became  a  nation,  centnrks 
climbed  to  their  blossom:  to  tiiis 
my  poor  ancestor,  it  was  all  a 
Donnybrook  fight ! ' 

In  the  present  state  of  commer- 
cial and  intellectual  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  the  United 
States,  have  not  Americans  reason 
to  feel  scandalised  at  the  atiitade 
still  preserved  by  some  eminent 
Englishmen  toward  the  march  of 
events  in  their  country  ?  Knowing 
as  they  do  that  some  of  the  noblest 
epochs  of  English  history  have  been 
lately  repeated  and  justified  bj 
them,  the  'common  language  and 
literature  '  so  relied  on  to  heal  old 
differences,  is  still  bringing  them 
from  England  nusrepresentations 
and  cavils  concerning  all  their  sa- 
crifices and  their  accomplished  aspi- 
rations,— 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  U^ 
aspire. 

Are  these  charges  too  vagne? 
Let  us  look  at  the  last  chapter  of 
the  matter,  omitting  previous  ones 
which,  however,  cannot  fail  to  ilhis- 
trate  the  last.  I  will  not  stop  b^ 
to  prove  that  upon  the  election 
which  has  just  chosen  Genenl 
Grant  for  the  next  President,  all 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  gained  by  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  depended, — that  the 
issue  of  that  election  really  was, 
Shall  we  restore  the  late  rebels  to 
supreme  power  in  the  Union  they 
were  just  now  seeking  to  destroy, 
and  return  tha  negroes  we  have 
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liberated  to  a  helpless  subjection  to 
their  late  masters,  which  we  must 
be  for  ever  powerless  to  prevent 
firom  hardening  into  slavery,  by  any 
means  short  of  another  war  P  It  is 
enough  for  my  present  purpose  that 
every  American  whose  opinion  on 
other  subjects  Englishmen  have 
been  accustomed  to  respect,  believed 
this  to  be  the  issue. 

Yet  while  the    contest    lasted, 
every  ship  that  left  Liverpool,  bore — 
along,  indeed,  with  kindly  expressed 
misgivings — ^files  of  the  British  press 
loaded  with  cheers   for   '  the  lost 
cause '  of  the  South,  and  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  *  vindictiveness  ' 
and  'lawlessness'  of  the  party  which 
included   every    eminent    literary 
man,   every  upholder  of  financial 
honour,  and  every  generally  edu- 
cated community  in  America.  Emer- 
son is  bloodthirsty.  Garrison  and 
Phillips    are    vindictive,     Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Curtis, 
Whittier,  they  are  all  revolutionary 
BadicaJs,  impatient  to  give  over  the 
homes  of  white  Southerners  to  be 
pillaged,  and  their  gentle  women  to 
be  ravished  by  brutal  negroes  !     A 
war  of  races  and  the  extermination 
of  all  Southern  whites,  that  was  the 
aim  of  an  English  people  after  some 
centuries  of  training  in  the  churches 
and  free-schools  of  New  England 
and    the    North-west !     So   much 
was  implied  in  the  tone  of  certain 
important  English  journals,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  exceptions. 
Some  Americans  had  hoped  the  ex- 
periences such  journals  had  of  the 
fate  of  their  prognostications  and 
sympathies  in  the  time  of  the  war 
might  have  opened  their  eyes.  Still 
more,    many  had  hoped  that  the 
openly    declared  intention   of  the 
Democracy  to  rob  the  creditors  of 
their  oountiT  might  have  prevented 
any  sympatny  with  it  in  England. 
*  You  have,'  said  tho  British  mer- 
chant in  the  old  story  to  his  com- 
panion, *  you  have  insulted  my  wife ; 
you  have  blasphemed  my  God ;  if 
yon  now  continue  to  attack  the  East 


India  Company,  I  shall  take  it  as 
personally  oflfensive.'  The  Demo- 
cratic  party,  we  said,  has  from  the 
beginnmg  raged  against  England; 
it  has  blasphemed  that  justice  which 
emancipated  the  West  Indian  and 
the  American  slave;  perhaps  now 
when  it  declares  for  repudiation 
John  Bull's  deeper  sensibilities  may 
be  touched.  But  in  this  also  we 
have  been  disappointed. 

Such  criticisms  on  American  affairs 
are  actually  of  no  importance  so  &r 
as  those  affairs  themselves  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  so  invariably  based 
upon  untruth  that  the  parfy  in  Ame- 
rica they  are  intended  to  aid  can 
never  venture  to  use  them.  But  it 
certainly  has  a  most  sad  effect  upon 
the  feeling  of  Americans,  that  they 
can  be  slandered  and  vilified  in  every 
way  by  English  writers  with  entiro 
impunity. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope.  He  visits  America  for  a 
few  weeks,  accepts  the  hospitalities 
of  Republicans  and  literary  men,  and 
then  returns  to  write  and  publish  in 
his  magazine  an  article  upon  recon- 
struction which  every  loyal  American 
knows  to  be  a  tissue  of  misrepre- 
sentations. He  returns  from  Boston 
to  declare  that  in  that  city  negroes 
are  excluded  from  the  benches  in  the 
public  schools  on  which  white  chil- 
dren sit;  the  fact  being  that  negroes 
are  admitted  to  the  schools  and  the 
universities  of  that  entire  commu-- 
nity  precisely  as  if  they  were  white^ 
*Not  one  of  the  Norfliem  States,*" 
says  Mr.  Trollope,  'would  suffer 
their  own  white  children  to  mix  on 
school  benches  with  those  of  coloured 
men.'  On  the  contrary  various  States 
make  no  distinction  on  account  of' 
colour  in  their  schools.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  attention  was  publicly  called 
to  this  misstatement  m  both  Ameri- 
can and  English  journals  ;  but  he- 
has  vouchsafed  no  retractation. 

Again :  the  PaZl  Mall  Oazette  con- 
densing Mr.  TroUope's  article  for  its- 
own  columns,  supplements  it  with  a 
statement   that    'not  one  of  the 
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Jfortheom  StM^s  will  ooD&t  ibq  waS- 
Jarag9  npon  coloured  men,  except  (a^ 
in  New  York)  under  reatriotionB 
wbich  yirtosJly  amount  to  exdu- 
^n.'  The  fact  is,  New  York  Ib 
singolar  in  demanding  a  pecuniary 
qnaJification  of  negro  voters,  and 
.five  of  the  New  England  States  per- 
^t  negroes  to  vote  upon  ezacUj 
t)ie  same  terms  with  white  men.  La 
a  later  number  of  the  same  journal 
(there  appeared  a  very  long  account 
of  affaiigs  in  America  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  for  whose  '  sound  and 
impartial  mind '  the  editor  vouched. 
.This  letter  declared  that  the  part 
borne  by  the  negroes  of  the  South 
was  entirely  passive ;  the  fact  beine 
jiot  oxily  thMr  President  Lincoln  haa 
dedaared  the  balances  to  have  been 
first  inclined  in  favour  of  the  North 
by  the  enlistment  of  negroes,  but 
I^resident  Davis  deemed  their  em- 
|>loyment  ^o  important  as  to  decree 
^istantdeathupon  all  Federal  officers 
found  with  negro  soldiers.  The  same 
elaborate  article  declared  that  the 
Congress  in  imposing  negro  sufi&age 
upon  the  Southern  States  had  done 
,e|o. despite  a  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
.tion  giving  to  each  State  the  right 
to  regulate  its  own  suffrage;  ibe 
fact  being  that  there  is  no  sudi 
olapse ;  the  only  reference  to  State 
sul^rago  in  the  Constitution  declar- 
ing, on  the  oontrary,^  that  the  gene- 
ral Government  shall  revise,  and 
alter  State  regulations  of.  suffirage 
.as  it  may  see  fit. 

Of  course  it  is  of  no  use  whatever 
to  argue  with  conclusions  which 
have  not  even  been  derived  from 
tionestiy  misconceived  facts,  but 
irom  errors  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, evolved  for  the  eadgenoies  of  a 
position  from  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  their  writers.  But  it  is  well 
enough  that  the  English  people 
should  know  that  these  things  ace 
felt  to  be  not  only  wrongs  in  them- 
selveip-T-things  calculated  to  ixijure 
thQ  oause  of  truth — ^but.also  as.  gross 
/ jnsults  to  the  common  conscience 
and  common  .sepse  of  l^e,  Amorican 


people.  Cannot  Englishmen  imder- 
stand  how  the  blood  must  mount  to 
the  head  in  Americans  who,  amid 
their  .Flodden,  their  Marstou  Koor, 
ay,  their  Waterloo,  hear  at  intervals 
not  from  Bedlam  but  from  London 
dubs  and  literary  men,  no  other 
question  than  might  have  been  sug- 
gested if  Republican  and  Democrat 
were  two  cocks  in  a  ring  ? 

May  I  ask  those  who  held  the 
game-cock  theory  of  the  ciril  irar 
and  the  late  election,  to  consider  a 
little  what  every  intelligent  Ameri- 
can— ^loyal  or  disloyal — knew  to  be 
represented  in  them  P 

Two  antagonistic  ideas — ^the  his- 
tory of  England,  to  go  no  further 
bade,  is  but  the  record  of  their  con- 
flicts—beheld the  New  World,  while 
as  yet  the  soulless  Undina  among 
countries,  and  each  hastened  to  «w 
ter  and  animate  it.  The  one  im 
the  idea  of  Feudalism,  the  right  of 
the  strong  to  rule  the  weak,  of  the 
rich  to  rule  the  poor,  arbitrarily; 
the  other  was  essentially  the  idea  of 
Democracy,  regarding  every  man 
by  virtue  of  his  moral  nature  as 
justly  subject  to  no  other  hamsn 
will.  One  of  these  ideas  organised  ii- 
self  in  New  England,  the  other  fimnd 
its  centre  in  Virginia.  The  one 
founded  itself  upon  fr'ee  labour  and 
education,  even  while  it  maintained 
some  institutions  inconsistent  with 
these.  The  other  planted  itself 
upon  Slavery  and  the  beUef  that 
.certain  classes  were  meant  to  serve 
and  submit  to  others,  and  that  snefa 
bom  workers  required  no  education- 
The  Virginian  colony  was  petted 
and  helped  by  its  Europeui  allies; 
the  New  England  colony  was  op- 
pressed by  the  same,  but  it  was  fed 
and  sustconed  by  the  English  peo- 
ple, whose  cause  it  represented 
For  near  five  generations  these  two 
ideas,  thus  transplanted  to  AmericS) 
grew  strong  in  their  respectiTe 
sections,  each  having  room  en<^igh 
to  unfold  itself  without  coming  into 
collision  with  the  otl^r.  DuMg 
that  period  each  was  so  absorbed 
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ih  th^  exigencies  of  pliyisical  ezis- 
tisnce  as  to  be  liardlj'  conscious  of 
its  own  political  natnrB ;  bonse- 
qtiently  there  Teas  between  them  no 
suspicion.  At  length  a  stopid  king 
found  the  single  interest  which 
these  two  colonies  had  in  common, 
and  hj  assailing  it  made  them  mili- 
tary comrades.  Side  bj  side,  theiir 
own  mutual  antagonism  as  jet 
asleep,  the  two  wrested  North 
America  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  then  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other  for  mutual  aid  and  de- 
fence in  the  future. 

So  soon  as  the  smoke  of  battle 
liad  cleared  away,  so  soon  as  the 
eyes  of  North  and  Soul^  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  conmion  foe, 
to  look  each  into  the  other,  they 
felt,  even  as  they  clasped  hands, 
that  they  were  representatives  of 
hostile  ideas,  and  that  their  meet- 
ing implied  a  terrible  rebound  in 
the  end.  Patriotism  tried  hard 
to  make  it  out  otherwise.  But 
Washington's  ferewell  address,  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution, and 
all  other  appeals,  exhortations,  and 
precautions  of  men  who  had  lived 
and  suffered  together  to  form  the 
Union  they  loved,  could  not  alter 
ihe  facts  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  meant  one  thing  and 
the  Code  of  Slavery  another,  and 
that  one  was  the  constitution  of 
New  England,  the  other  that  of  the 
South.  The  great  interests  of  the 
neutral  states  between  the  two 
centres — New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— reinforced  the  patriotic  sen- 
timent of  the  time,  and  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  were  induced  to 
make  the  experiment  of  putting  the 
Hon  and  the  lamb  together  to  see  if 
they  would  not  he  down  in  peace 
and  amiiy. 

The  prophecy  that  the  lion  shall  lie 
down  with  the  lamb  is  indeed  very 
old,  but  older  yet  is  the  zoological 
&ct  that^  when  they  have  so  lain 
down,  the  lamb  has  generally  been 
inside  of  the  lion.  So  soon  as  the 
Northern  and  Soutiiem  ideas  met 


in  the  Congress  th^  had  consti- 
tuted, the  simple  question  ieurose. 
Which  is  to  be  lion,  which  lamb  ? 
Shallow  people  and  demagogues 
enough  did  indeed  step  forward  to 
declare  that  the  Union  could  easily 
remain  half  free  and  half  slave^  but 
they  never  availed  to  check  the 
steady  advance  of  the  two  ideas  to 
their  conflict.  Wendell  Phillips  has 
truly  declared  that  frx)m  the  flrst  the 
United  States  Congress  has  been 
but  a  club,  debating  the  status  of 
the  negro.  'Every  oonstitutionid 
epoch,'  he  said,  just  before  the  last 
election, — 

Erery  eonstitiitioiial  epoch  since  '89  has 
tumad  on  the  negio.  We  haye  neror  had 
a  question  under  the  Constitutioo  simoe  '89 
which  historj  will  say  anything  about  in 
the  futare,  except  the  question  which  con- 
cerns the  negro.  The  great  contest  in 
making  the  Constitution  was  the  n<igro. 
Madison  said :  '  It  is  not  the  great  States 
and  little  States ;  it  is  the  slaye  States  and 
the  free  States  that  make  the  difficulty.' 
In  1 8 19  the  Missouri  compromise  nearly 
wrecked  the  country.  In  1829  Webster 
and  Hayne  were  talking  about  territoiy, 
they  thought,  but  it  was  about  the  negro. 
Ana  eyer  since  1835  Congress  has  l^en 
only  an  anti-slayeiy  debating-dub  paid  by 
thepublic.  Every  petition,  eyery  territoiy 
— Kansas — ^Texas,  stcden — the  Bred  Scott 
decision — the  rebellion,' — all  were  the 
negro.  And  not  only  then,  but  to-day,  the 
question  all  revolves  on  the  negro.  It  is 
not  my  fonaticism ;  it  is  not  my  prejudice ; 
it  is  not  a  fond  conceit,  which  causes  me  to 
say  that  this  one  revolves  oh  the  negro. 
Justice  to  him  saves  the  natioo,  ends  the 
strife,  and  gpves  us  peace;  injustice  to  hin 
prolongs  the  war.  You  cannot  help  it. 
You  may  shut  your  eyes  to  it,  and  say  you 
don't  want  to  hear  about  it;  but  the  thun- 
ders of  a  thousand  cannon  will  ding  it 
into  your  ears,  and  into  the  ears  of  your 
children. 

Nor  can  I  better  describe  the 
armed  conflict  to  which  the  two 
were  doomed  on  the  day  when  they 
agreed  to  a  Union,  from  which  every 
door  of  egress  was  walled-np,  than 
by  borrowing  the  words  of  the  same 
orator  in  the  address  from  which  I 
have  jnst  quoted : 

Seventy  years  ago  two  antagonistic 
ivilisations  tried  to  coalesce  into  one  go- 
yemment     The  experiment  ^led.    Tn| 
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South  convinced,  honestly  and  sincerely 
of  opinion,  that  her  system  of  bondage  was 
the  only  true  corner  stone  of  society,  ap- 
pealed to  arms.  The  North,  finding  that 
the  question  was.  'Shall  I  govern,  or  shall 
I  be  annihilated?*  (for  the  time  had  come 
when  one  idea  must  take  possession  of  the 
belt  of  this  continent— one  or  the  other) 
the  North,  seeing  the  alternative,  lifted  the 
gauntlet.  We  sent  our  arms  down  to  the 
Gulf.  For  what?  To  carry  our  ideas 
there.  Where  we  had  a  right  to  carry  our 
ideas,  we  had  a  right  to  send  our  arms. 
Having  sent  our  arms  and  triumphed,  we 
are  absurd,  as  the  logicians  say, — we  are 
fools,  as  the  streets  say,— unless  we  send 
our  ideas.  Our  victory,  which  cost  us  half 
a  million  of  lives  and  three  thousand  mil- 
lions of  treasure,  means  this :  that  hereafter 
the  nationality  shall  represent  justice  and 
impartial  liberty ;  and  the  value  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  that  it  is  an  instrument 
to  carry  out  that  purpose.  So  much  for 
just  the  text  of  where  we  stand.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  exemplify  it  on  this 
platform  by  saying  that  our  fathers  did  not 
(it  would  be  an  inSilt  to  their  common  sense 
to  say  that  they  did)  ever  expect  that  freedom 
and  slavery  could  coexist  equal  partners 
imder  one  law.  They  could  not  do  it.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they 
consented  to  try  the  experiment.  They 
took  a  cannon,  filled  it  half  full  with  powder, 
filled 
plugged" 

whether  it  will  burst.' 
they  expected,  it  burst,  and  we  stand  among 
the  fragments.  Democracy,  which  used  to 
mean  spelling  '  Negro '  wiQi  two  gfs,  means 
now  this  philosophy :— Put  the  pieces  care- 
ftiUy  together  agaio,  every  one  m  the  same 
place ;  fill  in  the  same  powder  and  the  same 
coals,  and  the  same  plug ;  and  sit  down  and 
hope  it  won't  happen  again.  Republicanism 
means,  if  you  would  vary  the  result,  vary  the 
elements  of  the  experiment.  Have  either  all 
coals  or  all  powder.  Those  are  the  two  ideas. 


the  masses  meant  a  Union  for 
slavery  as  much  as  for  freedom.  An- 
drew Johnson  also  followed  the  flag, 
saying,  *  We  may  disagree,  but  we 
want  a  country  to  disagree  in.'  Mr. 
Seward  said,  '  This  is  only  a  quar- 
rel about  a  presidential  succefision : 
it  will  be  over  in  sixty  days/  But 
over  the  heads  of  these  were  the 
eyes  of  JeflTerson  Davis  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips — and  of  tbose  who  fol- 
lowed their  lead — ^who  recognised 
behind  the  Confederate  and  Federal 
armies,  the  ideas  of  which  they  were 
the  unconscious  clenched  fists,  and 
knew  that  in  the  end  these  must 
come  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand 
for  their  death  grapple. 

The  battle  was  fought.  The 
slaves  were  declared  free.  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  Grant.  The  thought- 
less  masses  of  the  North  were  in- 
sane with  joy.  *  See ! '  they  cried, 
*  the  Union  is  saved  and  slavery  is 
overthrown  ! '  The  sentimentalists 
all  over  the  world  cried,  '  Now  it  is 
all  over — the  war  and  the  cause  of 


— *V~'7v:    v  1^  ^ifu  KrrKflii  ^«i     it — kiss  and  be  friends  ! '    So  nmch 
up  the  other  half  with  Dgntea  coal,  .1       /.    i      .i.  x     j_rn        x   ai.«:« 

Mi  it,  and  said:— *  Now  let's  see     for  the   fools  that  still   put  theff 

•    Well,  in/6i,  as    trust  in  horses  and   chariots,  and 

have  no  faith  in  any  force  beyond 
an  Armstrong  gun.  Fortunately 
seven  generations  of  education  bad 
given  the  North  some  thinking  men, 
who  were  able  to  see  that  the  civil 
war  was  but  a  preliminary  skirmish, 
and  that  only  at  its  close  did  the  hos- 
tile ideas,  with  their  actual  forces, 
encounter  each  other.  The  question 
whether  within  the  Union  slaveiy 
should  swallow  up  freedom,  or  riw 
versd^  was  not  involved  in  the  re- 
bellion at  all;  and  by  striking  at 
the  national  federation  itself  the 
South  compelled  to  inaction  mil- 
lions who  were  ready,  if  it  seemed 
expedient,  to  devote  to  slavery  the 
Union  they  would  not  have  sacri- 
ficed for  any  idea  whatever.  So 
Lee  surrendered,  but  the  real  com- 
bat deepened. 

Few  indeed  were  they  in  the 
Northern  States  who  dreamed  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Richmond 
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But  let  me  not  be  supposed  to 
claim  that  the  North  went  to  war 
for  an  idea  consciously.  Wendell 
Phillips  is  a  representative  of  the 
idea  of  Northern  society,  and, 
though  he  had  devoted  his  life  to 
the  work  of  separating  the  North 
from  the  South,  when  that  seemed 
to  be  the  only  method  of  saving 
that  idea  from  being  the  lamb  to 
Slavery's  Hon,  his  keen  eye  was 
swift  to  recognise  its  banner  when 
it  was  borne  South,  even  though 
veiled  in  a  flag  that  to  the  eyes  of 
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what  the  actnal  and  thorough  con- 
quest  of  the  South  implied.  Pre- 
sident Johnson  has  declared  that  his 
*  policy  '  of  reconstruction  was  that 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  the  country  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  that  he  found  the 
outlines  of  it  in  his  honoured  pre- 
decessor's handwriting  in  the  exe- 
cutive mansion.  A  curious  piece 
of  evidence  has  recently  come  to 
light  which  shows  the  statement 
to  be  probably  true.  This  evidence 
refers  to  the  convention  entered 
into  between  General  Sherman  and 
the  Confederate  General  Johnston 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  latter. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
terms  of  the  convention  in  ques- 
tion were  warmly  repudiated  at 
the  North,  and  General  Sherman 
was  much  censured  on  account  of 
their  extreme  liberality  to  the  re- 
cently rebellious  States.  There 
now  steps  forth  an  authentic  wit- 
ness, who  wsbs  present  at  the  council 
which  arranged  those  terms,  and  he 
declares  that  President  Lincoln  and 
General  Grant  were  both  present  at 
it,  and  that  the  terms  were  framed 
and  insisted  upon  by  the  President 
against  the  opinion  of  General 
Sherman. 

Mr.  Lincoln  [says  this  gentleman]  had 
come  down  to  City  Point  with  the  most 
liberal  views  towfu:d  the  rebels,  and  was 
willing  that  they  shonld  capitnlate  on  al> 
most  any  terms,  His  heart  was  tenderness 
thronghont,  and  as  long  as  the  enemy  laid 
down  their  arms,  he  did  not  care  how  it 
was  done.  After  hearing  from  Sherman  a 
description  of  his  position,  he  proposed  that 
the  same  terms  shonld  be  offered  to  John- 
ston that  would  have  been  given  to  Lee. 
To  this  Gen.  Sherman  strennonsly  objected, 
declaring  that  he  had  Johnston  cooped  up 
where  he  conld  not  get  away,  and  that  he 
wonld  be  compelled  to  surrender  at  all 
hazards,  whatever  terms  we  proposed.  I 
never  saw  him  more  energetic  in  my  life 
than  while  he  was  aigmng  this  point ;  but 
Mr.  Linooln  leaned  toward  milder  measures, 
fearing  that  the  Confederate  General  would 
escape  South  b^  the  railroads  and  have  to 
be  chased  again.  Sherman  declared  this 
to  be  impossible.  '  I  have  Johnston,'  said 
he, '  where  he  cannot  move  without  breaking 
D^  his  army,  which,  once  disbanded,  can 


never  be  got  together  again.  The  Southern 
railroads  are  all  broken  up.  I  have  de- 
stroyed them  so  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  a  long  time.' 

Gen.  Grant  asked:  'What  is  to  prevent 
their  laying  the  rails  again  T 

*  Why,'  said  Sherman,  •  my  bummers  don't 
do  things  by  halves.  Every  rail  has  been 
placed  over  a  hot  fire  and  twisted  as  crooked 
as  a  ram's  horn.  They  never  can  be  used 
again  till  they  have  been  through  a  rolling- 
mill.' 

The  President,  however,  was  very  de- 
cided about  the  matter,  and  insisted  that 
Johnston  shotdd  be  induced  immediately 
to  surrender  by  granting  him  most  liberal 
terms.  Grant,  too,  was  anxious  that  John- 
ston should  not  tiy  to  get  into  Kichmond, 
where  he  might  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  and  Sherman  was  compelled  to 
yield,  though  he  did  it  very  unwillingly* 
The  terms  of  capitulation  which  afterward 
made  such  a  disturbance  were  in  fact  sub- 
stantially arranged  by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
and  if  he  had  lived,  he  never  would  have 
allowed  Sherman  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  them. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  per- 
sonally will  hardly  require  this 
testimony  to  prove  in  what  spirit 
he  meant  to  reconstruct  the  Union ; 
and  it  is  probable  he  could  have 
won  the  North  to  support  him  in 
almost  any  plan,  even  that  from 
which  as  proposed  by  Andrew  John- 
son it  recoiled  with  horror,  and 
pronounced  criminal. 

Amid  its  intoxication  of  delight, 
the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln fell  upon  the  North  like  the 
blow  that  sometimes  sobers  a 
drxmken  man.  Stunned  at  firsi^ 
next  furious  with  rage  and  grief, 
the  people  of  the  North  received 
from  that  blow  their  first  conscious 
glimpse  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
power  with  which  they  had  been 
contending.  The  pistol  of  Wilkes 
Booth  had  riddled  that  generous 
paper-policy  which  Lincoln  had 
written,  and  which  Andrew  John- 
son took  from  his  desk,  without 
seeing  any  scar  upon  it,  and  held 
up  before  the  country  till  he  in- 
^imed  it  to  madness.  After  that 
the  North  was  pacified  ;  the  assas- 
sins were  punished  ;  the  grass  was 
ereen  over  the  grave  of  the  martyr? 
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President;  and  all  agreed  ihatno 
rengeance  must  be  taken  on  the 
South  for  the  deed  of  one  of  its 
paridsana  Nerertheless,  all  the 
new  President's  horses  and  all  his 
men  eoaM  not  put  together  again 
that  policy  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  had 
he  lived,  might  have  influenced 
Congress  to  adopt,  a  pohcj  that 
would  have  (as  all  now  see)  re- 
stored to  the  whites  of  the  South 
complete  power  over  their  negroes, 
«ven  to  the  extent  of  re-enslaving 
them,  and  admitted  the  rebel  States 
to  equal  and'  immediate  power  in 
the  national  government ;  -  all  of 
which  Slavery  vainly  sought  after- 
ward through  the  Pc^esid^t  whom 
it  elected  with  a  bullet.  For  so 
m.uch  has  Freedom  in  America  to 
thank  that  blind  mad  dog  whose 
fang  passed,  through  the  one  man 
who  could  have  spared  it,  into  the 
vitals  of  Slavery ! 

Even  that  deed  was  forgiven,  so 
far  as  the  South  was  concerned, 
though  it  was  not  foigotten;  it 
survived  only  to  make  the  friends 
of  freedom  a  little  less  sentimental 
about  *  our  Southern  brethren,'  and 
to  join  the  hands  of  Clemency  and 
Common-sense.  However,  it  was 
at  one  time  about  to  be  forgotten, 
«md  Clemency  and  Common-sense 
vrere  about  to  part  company,  when 
Slavery  again  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  gave  a  second  chapter  of  its 
,i«velatk)ns.  No  sooner  did theSouth 
£nd  that  it  had  a  partisan  of  reac- 
tion in  the  presidential  chair,  than 
it  openly  set  itself  to  the  work  of 
obtaining  within  and  through  the 
government  the  cause  it  had  lost  on 
the  field  of  battle— nay,  more,  of 
Tegaining  also  the  prepondenmce  in 
the  Union  which  it  had  forfeited  by 
secession.  Dazzled  by  this  hope, 
it  refused  with  scorn,  one  after 
another,  all  the  moderate  ofifers  for 
reconstruction  made  by  Congress. 
la  defiance  of  the  constitutional  re- 
^iats  upon  his  authority,  Preei- 
S  Johnson  set  up  and  reoognised 
'w  rebel  States  white^  govetn- 


ments  and  legislatures,  com^bsdd:  6f 
the  very  elements  which  the  armies  of 
the  Union  had  just  subdued.  These 
State-governments  were  of  course 
not  recognised  by  Congress,  but 
they  lived  long  enough  to  revesl  to 
the  whole  nation  more  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  South  tiian  could 
have  been  otherwise  learned  in 
many  years.  These  legislatures  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  re-enact  iiie 
old  statutes  by  which  Slaveiy  op- 
pressed the  negroes — ^whom  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  had  now 
declared  free— providing  that  tiiey 
should  not  own  land,  should  be  in- 
capable of  testifying  in  courts  6f 
law  against  whites,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  work  for  their  fomar 
masters  under  contracts  made  aiin- 
trarily  by  the  latter.  This  virtoallj 
re-enslaved  the  negroes,  while  it 
deprived  them  of  any  protection 
and  comfort  which  it  had  been  ^ 
interest  of  the  master  te  afford 
when  they  were  chattels.  Of 
course  the  national  representatiYes 
of  such  govemmente  knocked  vainlj 
at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admis- 
sion. 

Then  came  chapter  third  of  the 
revelations.  Congress  had  at  ^ist 
offered  reconstruction  to  the  rebel 
States,  readmissionto  equality  in  the 
Union  without  the  condition  of  negro 
sufirage.  The  South  itself,  byiis 
course  during  their  brief  authcn^, 
as  galvanised  by  the  President, 
added  that  clause  to  the  oonditnos 
thereafter  imposed  by  the  nationsi 
Legislature.  Unable  any  longer  to 
set  aside  the  national  will  as  ex- 
pressed through  two  thirds  of  both 
Housesof  the(>>ngress,  thePresident 
sought  only  to  prevent  the  success- 
ful and  practical  administration  of 
ite  laws  in  the  Southern  States. 
Under  his  lead  the  whites  of  the 
South  still  refruied  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  order  of  free 
society ;  and,  since  it  could  only  be 
resisted  by  violence,  they  banded 
themsdves  for  the  work,  whose  »• 
^)ord  ift  the  tenible  Idstotr  of  te 
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past  two  jeara.      Encouraged  hy 
ifae  President  to  believe  tbkt  tb^ 
Congress  was  tyrannising  over  their 
States  which,  hy  his  iSieorj,  had 
recdyered  all  their  original  rights 
fay  laying  down  their  arms ;  iencoi>- 
raged,  also,  by  the  Bemooratac  party 
to  hope  that  a  reaction  had  set  in 
afcthe  North  which  would  elect  a 
pro-Southern  President  and  a  Gon- 
greaa  that  would  undo  all  that  the 
KepubHcan  Congress  had  done,  the 
Southerners  embraced  the  wild  and 
cruel  d^lusi(m,  and  formed  them- 
selves  into  Ku-Kluz  Klans  for  the 
purpose  of  staying  off  any  organisa- 
tion of  society  on  free  principles, 
and  preserring  anarchy  until  they 
<xrald  rehabilitate  their  old  order, 
or  at  least  reinstate  the  elements 
ihal  must  gradually  harden  down 
into  that.     To  this  end  they  took 
up  the  weapon  that  had  &llen  from 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  of  Lincoln, 
and  showed  how  it  could  lay  low 
erery  negro  who  claimed  the  rights 
achieved  for  him  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Union.     Bands  of  masked  men 
prowled  through  the  country  hunt- 
ing down  negroes  and  loyal  white 
men,  until  a  dead  negro   by  the 
wayside,   or   a   white   Bepul^ican 
banging  to  a  tree,  was  too  common 
a  sight  to  excite  mudi  attention. 
Wherevw  a  company  of  negroes  or 
Unionists  met  together  to  carry  out 
the  laws  of  Congress,  they  were 
invariably  set  upon  by  armed  whites 
and  massacred.     Society  was  dis- 
solved.    Men  and  women  fled  and 
hid  for  their  lives,  and  anything 
like  an  election  was   out   of  the 
question.      A  voter  who  cast  his 
vote  for   a  Republican   candidate 
was  almost  sure  to  be  shot  dead  as 
he  deposited  it.    No  denial  of  these 
things  could  be  attempted.    All  the 
United  States  military  commanders 
in.  I^e  South  were  questioned,  with- 
out reference  to  their  party  predi- 
lections, and  though  the.mi^rtty 
of    them  had  originally  belonged 
to    the     Democratic    party,    they 
oBttniHUcmsly  testified  that  Idie.life 


of  nonegio  or  white  loyaliBt  in  tbe 
South  was  safe,  except  under  the 
immediate  proteciaon  of  Fedenl 
troops,  and  hardly  even  then.     * 

Unable  to  deny  the  frightM 
videnceand  anarchy  of  the  South, 
-the  Presidentj  and  the  Democratic 
party  tiiroughoot  the  country,  ao^ 
tnally  sought  to  make  political 
capi^  out  of  them.  They  declared 
— and  President  Johnson  repeated 
the  declaration  in  his  last  messaee 
to  Oongress-^that  the  violence  m 
thef  Soiu^  was  due  to  the  attempt  of 
Coaigress  to  g^ve  the  negroes  equal 
political  power  with*  the  whites. 
The  Democratic  party  claimed  that 
the  congressional  plan  of  recon- 
struction had  &iled,  and  that  the 
only  means  of  bringing  order  to 
Southern  sodety,  was  to  drive  out 
all  BepubHcans  and  restore  to  the 
quondam  slave-owners  and  seces- 
sionists complete  power  over  their 
own  affairs,  includmg  the  negroes! 
This  was  their  idea  of  the  recon- 
struction of  Southern  society.  On 
this  'platform'  they  nominated 
Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York  for 
President,  and  Francis  P.  Blah*  of 
Missouri,  an  apostate  Republican, 
for  Vice-President.  In  the  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  these  men 
pairdoned  but  unrepentant  South- 
erners and  Northerners  sat  together, 
and  the  former  were  as  lustily 
cheered  when  they  declared  un- 
dying devotion  'to  the  lost  cause' 
or  '  uie  cause  for  which  St<mewall 
Jackson  died,'  as  the  latter  when 
they  announced  their  intention  of 
driving  out  the  friends  of.  negro 
freedom  in  the  South  at  the  point 
of -the  bayonet,  and  of  repudiating 
the  debt  incurred  for  tibe  subjuga- 
tion of  their  'brethren'  in  the 
Southern  States. 

In  opposition  to  these  the  Bepub- 
Hcans gathered  together  in  their 
Nationtd  Convention  and  declared 
their  determination  to  reconstruct 
tho  South  on  the  basis  of  free 
society,  to  secure  the  citizenship  of 
the  negroes  whom  the  natiim  nad 
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saved  itself  by  liberating  and 
enlisting,  and  to  keep  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  with  the  creditors 
who  had  famished  its  sinews  of 
war.  On  this  '  platform '  they  nomi- 
nated the  soldier  who  had  conducted 
the  war  to  a  successfcd  issue,  for 
the  Presidency,  and  a  long-tried 
Pepublican  representative  for  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

There  was  no  possible  doubt  in 
any  mind  that,  as  one  or  the  other 
of  these  platforms  and  candidates 
should  prevail,  the  South  would  be 
made  over  into  free  Bepublican 
States  like  those  of  the  North,  or  be 
returned  to  the  grooves  whose 
inevitable  end  would  be  the  sub- 
stantial restoration  of  Southern 
society  as  it  was  before  the  war. 
The  two  ideas  that  had  underlain 
all  the  agitations  and  colUsions  of 
the  country  since  its  foundation, 
were  thus  brought  together  face  to 
&ce,  undisguised  now  by  any  sen- 
timent about  *the  flag,*  or  *the 
union  established  by  the  fathers' — 
simply  the  two  naked  ideas  of  the 
administration  of  America  in  the 
interest  of  human  freedom  or  in 
that  of  human  bondage.  One  of 
these  ideas,  it  was  now  perceived, 
must  perish  utterly.  The  question 
was — ^Which?  It  rested  with  the 
American  people  to  give  the  verdict 
which  all  parties  felt  would  be  final 
— ^and  they  were  appealed  to  by 
each  side  with  such  earnestness  and 
abihty  as  causes,  involving  the 
cherished  beliefs  and  hopes  of  mil- 
lions, and  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  can  alone  inspire. 

Hitherto  the  American  people 
had  been  only  too  ready  to  evade  a 
straightforward  view  of  the  two 
social  systems  which  had  bmlt 
themselves  up  in  the  two  sections 
of  the  country.  Slavery  had  always 
burnished  enough  valuable  cotton 
to  stop  the  mercantile  ear  of  the 
North  beyond  the  power  of  a  negro's 
groan  to  pierce.  It  had  from  its 
non-manufacturing  realm  always 
sent  enough  of  gay  and  gentlemanly 


Southerner  customers  to  Northern 
warehouses,  to  purchase,  along  with 
the  other  supplies  it  needed,  pulpits 
to  shelter  it  under  the  cross  and 
statesmen  to  dress  it  up  smartly  in 
the  stars  and  stripes.  Eyes  looking 
southward  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  wink,  and  tongues  became 
double  as  they  subtly  praised  the 
pleasant  fruit  suffused  with  the 
blood  of  the  race  crushed  to  feed 
its  life.  Did  any  one  recall  an  old 
American  saying  that  *  all  men  are 
created  equal '  ?  *  The  Union  must 
be  preserved ! '  Did  the  Wild 
Huntsman  of  the  South  pnrsoe 
shrieking  fogitives  through  the 
North?  *It  is  so  written  in  the 
bond  !  *  Did  slave -mothers  slay 
their  daughters  and  themselves, 
appealing  from  the  passion  of  man 
to  the  justice  of  God  ?  '  Well,  well, 
(Jod  mend  it  all;  but  don't  hnrry 
him ! '  Did  scarred  and  bleeding 
negroes  hide  in  the  closets  of  every 
humane  family  of  the  country,  and 
whisper  to  the  tingling  ears  of 
young  men  and  maidens  stories  of 
the  plantation  that  deprived  them 
of  sleep  ?  *  Wait  Gbd's  good  time. 
Let  the  tares  and  wheat  grow  to- 
gether until  the  judgment ! ' 

At  last  the  day  of  judgment  came. 
Suddenly  flamed  up  the  Dies  tra, 
and  the  trumpet  had  called  the 
American  people  to  decide  whidi 
was  tare,  which  wheat — Northern 
or  Southern  ideas  and  institutions — 
with  the  abyss  of  fire  and  the  throne 
of  life  for  one  and  the  other,  dose 
at  hand  and  inevitable. 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  peo- 
ple looked  steadfastly  and  closely 
into  the  nature  and  facts  of  the 
two  social  conditions  which  stood 
fr^nt  to  front,  each  claiming  the 
throne  for  itself,  the  abyss  for  its 
opponent. 

What  did  Northern  society  mean? 
On  the  New  Year's  Day,  when  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  proclaimed  the  slaves 
free,  he  whose  brain  is  the  ripest 
fruit  of  the  seed  dropped  by  the 
'Mayflower'  on  Plymouth  Bock» 
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read  to  assembled  thonsaiids  the 
*  Boston  Hymn:' 

The  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came, 

Ab  Ihey  sat  by  the  seaside, 

And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 

God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war. 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor  ? 

My  angel — ^his  name  is  Freedom — 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 

He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west, 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

Jjo !  I  uncorer  the  land 

Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue, 

When  he  has  wrought  his  best; 

I  show  Columbia  of  the  rocks 
Which  dip  their  foot  in  the  seas, 

And  soar  to  the  air-bom  flocks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  boreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  goods ; 

Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave : 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 

And  none  but  toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 

No  lineage  counted  great ; 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 

€h>  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
^.     And  trim  the  straightest  boughs ; 
*"  Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 

Call  the  people  together, 

The  young  men  and  the  sires, 

The  digger  in  the  harvest-field, 
Hirumg,  and  him  that  hires. 

And  here  in  a  pine  State-house, 
They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 

In  every  needful  faculty — 
In  Church  and  State  and  schooL 

Lo  now  I  if  these  poor  men 
Can  govern  the  land  and  sea, 

And  make  just  laws  below  the  sun — 
As  planets  &ithful  be. 

And  ye  shall  succour  men ; 

'Tis  nobleness  to  serve ; 
Help  them  who  cannot  help  again : 

Beware  from  right  to  swerve. 

I  break  your  bonds  and  masterships, 

And  I  unchain  the  slave ; 
Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth 

As  wind  or  wandering  wave. 


I  cause  from  every  creature 

His  proper  good  to  flow ; 
As  much  as  he  is  and  doeth, 

So  much  shall  he  bestow. 

But  laying  his  hands  on  another 
To  coin  his  labour  and  sweat, 

He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim. 
For  eternal  years  in  debt. 

Come  East  and  West  and  North 

By  races,  as  snow  flakes, 
Cany  my  purpose  forth 

Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

MywiUfiilfilledshaUbe, 

For,  in  dayb'ght  or  in  dark, 
My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 

His  way  home  to  the  mark. 

It  was  only  after  seyen  genera- 
tions that  New  England  found  an 
Emerson  to  write  this  its  creed; 
bnt  each  line  of  it  was  lived  before 
it  was  written.  The  supremacy  of 
justice,  the  equality  of  men,  the 
eternal  sacredness  of  every  soul, 
the  sure  retributions  of  wrong, 
whether  done  by  an  individual  or  a 
nation,  the  right  of  all  to  education, 
the  dignity  of  labour,  the  predes- 
tined uniiy  of  mankind :  these  were 
the  ideals  that  hovered  over  the 
first  log  cabins  built  at  Pl3naiouth ; 
in  their  light  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  have  pulverised  the  vast 
rock  on  which  they  settled  into  a 
soil,  have  formed  the  best  school 
Bjstesm  on  earth,  have  liberated 
their  minds  ^m  thraldom  to  dogma^ 
have  invented  the  cotton-gin,  the 
sewing-machine,  and  other  machi- 
nery of  world-wide  importance,  have 
made  men  of  those  elsewhere  tram- 
pled upon,  have  taught  the  dumb 
to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  idiot 
to  understand,  have  half  emanci- 
pated woman,  have  formed  new 
States  embodying  their  institutions 
all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  shore,  and 
have  conquered  the  North  American 
continent.  Wherever  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  now  goes  it  must 
bear  the  ideas  of  New  England — 
free  thought,  free  speech,  free  school, 
free  labour,  the  inviolable  rights  and 
equality  of  all  men. 

When  the  South,  representing 
ideas  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  these,> 
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was  conquered  l^  the  miHiaiy  arm 
of  the  North,  New  England  imme- 
diately Bet  itself  to  the  work  of 
carrying  its  ideas  where  it  had  sent 
its  arms.  The  Freedmen's  Aid 
Societies  sent  down  their  men  with 
capital  to  buy  teanooB  in  the  South, 
employing  negroes  at  good  wages, 
and  thns  form  centres  of  free  indus- 
try such  as  had  made  the  wealth  of 
the  North;  they  built  free  public 
schools  and  sent  down  teachers  who 
should  educate  people  of  whaterer 
colour  or  condition;  they  established 
newspapers  in  every  thickly  settled 
community.  All  uiese  represented 
the  tribe  denounced  by  the  South  as 
*  carpet-baggers.'  The  carpet-bag- 
ger IS  a  Northern  idea  sent  Soui£, 
and  as  such  he  was  hated  there. 
But  he  was  something  beside ;  he 
was  the  Northern  eye  exploring  the 
whole  region  over  which  slavery  had 
so  long  reigned.  And  what  has  that 
eye  seen?  School -houses  burned, 
teachers  hung  and  shot,  negroes 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  presses 
thrown  into  the  rivers,  landowners 
from  the  North  driven  from  their 
farms,  and  masked  bands  of  politi- 
cal highwaymen  marching  throt^h 
the  country.  These  were  Southern 
ideas! 

The  South  is  so  open  in  its  action,  ' 
so  proud  of  its  recent  achievements 
in  resisting  negro  domination,  that 
there  is  no  need  one  should  repeat 
the  fearful  record  of  the  murders 
and  massacres  which  have  marked 
the  Reign  of  Terror  ia  that  region 
under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  .  The  facts  are  indis- 
putable, and  were  defended.  But 
they  have  an  importance  beyond 
the  influence  they  have  exerted  in 
shaping  the  course  of  the  North. 
The  Aiithropological  Societies  of 
Europe  have  been  for  some  time 
discussing  the  question  whether  the 
European  man  has  undergone  any 
important  mental  or  physical  modi- 
fications since  his  transplantation  in 
America.  Some  have  denied  that 
he  has,  others  have  declared  that 


o«*tain  IndiaaL  charaotenfltics^have. 
made  their  appearance  upon  ^him. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  ^  country,  South^^^. 
ciety  under  the  rSgime  of  a^^eittury 
of  unchecked  feudalism  har^ven, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  unmistakable  indi- 
cations of  a  relapse  into  conditions 
and  characteristics  ck>sely  resem- 
bling those  of  tiieir  Norse  ancestors. 
Montesquieu  ^\Esprit  de§  JLoik^ 
tom.  ii.)  pointed  out  a  century  ago 
certain  analogies  in  North  America 
to  the'  social  conditions  of  the  an- 
cient northern  world;  and  at  pre- 
sent one  can  hardly  read  the  old 
Sagas  without  being  reminded  at 
every  step  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  slaveholder  with  his  loyal  band 
of  poor  whites  and  his  slaves,  not 
only  reproduced  the  Norse  diief 
with  his  vassals  and  followers,  but 
under  these  similar  circumstances, 
put  forth  the  like  virtues  and  vices. 
The  Southerner  is  courageous,  inde- 
pendent, frank,  personally  generous, 
and  chivalrous  toward  women ;  but 
he  is  also  hot-headed,  acts  by  pas- 
sion, is  reckless  of  life,  remorseless 
toward  enemies,  and  fond  of  vio- 
lence. The  addiction  of  the  Norse- 
man to  suicide,  which  led  to  his 
proverb  that  Odin  loved  not  the 
warrioo!  who  died  in  his  bed,  reap- 
pears in  the  Southern's  constcmt 
exposure  of  his  life  ;  while  the  duels 
that  make  up  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  old  chronicles  were  almost 
equalled  in  frequency  among  the 
slaveholding  aristocracy.  With  them 
the  final  end  of  a  rope  seems  to  be 
to  hang  a  free  negro  or  an  abolitdon- 
ist ;  and  no  one  of  them  would  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  had  his  dreams 
disturbed  bvany  ghost  of  a  lynched 
opponent,  olack  or  white.  The 
disregard  of  life  characteristic  of 
ancient  Scandinavia  has  for  years 
been  so  universal  in  the  Southern 
States  that  few  walked  abroad 
unarmed,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  prominent  man  who 
has  not  shot  at  some  one  or  been 
shot  at.    The  bowie-knife  grew  oat 
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of  the  Souih  as  natnralljr  aa  the 
pine  out  of  Carolina ;  and  the  Gali« 
fomian  epitaph  on  the  man  who 
was  *  killed  by  a  revolver,  one  of 
the  old  kind,  brass-mounted,  and  of 
Bach  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,'  is 
hardly  a  caricatore  of  the  canonisa* 
tion  of  the  latter  weapon  thronghont 
that  region.  The  comparison  is 
rendered  coiioai^  complete  by  the 
formation  of  the  Kn-KlnxKlans.  In 
ll[a^et'sN(nihernAntiqvdiie8'weiesLd: 

In  th«  Pagan  times  they  (the  Scandina- 
▼ians)  also  drank  to  the  heroes,  and  to  Buch  of 
their  Mends  as  had  fallen  bravely  in  battle. 
It  was  at  these  feasts,  for  the  most  part, 
that  those  associations  were  formed  and 
confirmed  which  the  old  Chronicles  so  often 
mention.  There  was  scarcely  a  valiant 
man  who  mm  not  a  member  of  one  or  more 
of  these  societies ;  the  chief  tie  of  which 
WH0  ^  solemn  obligation  entered  into,  to 
defend  and  protect  their  companions  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  revenge  their  deaths  at 
the  hasard  of  their  own  lives.  This  oath 
was  takm  afad  renewed  at  their  festivals, 
which  bad  also  their  respective  laws. .... 
More  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
Scandinavians  had  embraced  Christianity 
there  were  still  confraternities  of  which  the 
tttit  nobilily  were  members. 

The  archfldologist  £nds  in  the 
gnilds  and  clubs  of  England,  the 
outcome  of  theyse  old  societies ;  but 
in  the  Sonththey  existed  before  the 
war  as  the  '  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,'  since  translated  into  the 
«Ku-BQux  Klan,'  both  of  which 
have  been  consecrated  to  projects  of 
violence  and  vengeance  resembling 
those  of  the  original '  gilds '  of  the 
Norsemen. 

Freedom  in  the  North  and  Slavery 
in  the. South  having  thus  embodied 
themselves  in  definite  institutions 
— ^the  one  reaching  forward  to  an 
educated  democracy  as  the  normal 
development  of  humanity,  the  other 
travelling  backward  to  the  era  of 
feudal  lords,  clans,  and  vassalage — 
had,  as  we  have  said,  come  at  last 
&ce  to  face  before  a  tribunal  repre- 
senting all  peoples,  and  awaited  the 
decision  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  should  control  the  destinies  of 
America. 


Of  course  if  the  verdiet  had  to 
be  given  by  the  pe<^  between 
the  two  ideas,  and  their  respective 
embodiments  naJcedly  contrasted, 
there  would  have  been  no  room  for 
anxiety  SB  to  the  result.  But  there 
was  a  power&l  interest  in  the  North 
itself  actively  engaged  in  preventing 
so  plain  an  issue.  Committed  in 
eveoty  possible  way  to  a  politioal 
creed  based  on  negro  slavery, 
against  which  every  enfiranchised 
negro  was  another  weapon  of  attack, 
as  each  white  voter  in  the  South 
was  one  of  defence ;  entrenched 
within  the  great  trade  which  had 
so  long  languished  in  the  absence 
of  the  custom  dependent  on  cotton* 
plantations ;  the  great  party  which 
baited  its  trap  for  foreign  votes 
with  the  name  of  *  Democracy,' 
gathered  all  its  resources,  and  taxed 
every  resource  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  turn  badk  tiie  Northern 
tide.  They  nominated  a  man  of 
great  ability,  of  the  kind  which  can 
show  storthng  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  white  is  black ;  a  man  gifted, 
perhaps  bey<md  any  other  in 
America^  with  a  fflnoot^  and  subtle 
address  in  veiling  real  points  and 
diverting  the  popular  instinct  into 
blind  ways;  the  most  dexterous 
political  juggler  New  York  even 
has  produced — Horatio  Seymour. 
Their  theory  of  the  contest  as  laid 
before  the  people  was  this :  *  The  con- 
flict between  Slave  institutions  and 
Free  institutions  is  over.  Slavery 
is  dead.  The  Southern  States  thent- 
selves  have  joined  with  those  of  the 
Northern  to  write  its  epitaph  in  the 
Constitution.  You  have  also  by 
arms  destroyed  Secession  and  estab- 
lished the  Union  for  ever.  Having 
thus  forced  the  South  Iwtck  into  the 
Umon,  and  eradicated  the  cause  of 
strife,  your  one  object  should  be  to 
bring  back  to  it  also  their  friend- 
ship. Any  other  policy  is  vindictive 
and  must  stimulate  vindictiveness4 
See  the  defiance,  the  anarchy  in  the 
South ;  it  is  all  because  the  Kadicals 
are  treating  them  as  if  they  were> 
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armed  foes.  Hear  their  tinanimoiis 
shouts  for  Seymonr  and  Blair ;  they 
mean,  we  long  to  unite  with  onr 
brethren  of  the  North  who  will 
meet  us  as  brethren.  Radical  rule 
means  Southern  fury.  Do  you  ask 
us  what  protection  we  offer  the 
negro  we  have  liberated  ?  The 
Southerner  persecutes  him  only 
because  he  is  made  the  tool  of  the 
Radicals  to  humiliate  them.  As  for 
the  negro*s  rights,  having  gained 
his  fr^om,  all  must  gradually 
adjust  itself  to  that.  But  all  great 
changes  must  be  gradual,  and  their 
detaUs  can  best  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  know  all  about  the  region 
and  people  to  be  affected  by  them. 
The  Southern  whites  would  be  the 
negro's  best  friends  if  the  Radicals 
would  only  permit.  Nay ;  all  this 
talk  about  the  negro  is  only  a  cloak 
for  the  deep  and  dark  conspiracy  of 
Radicalism  against  the  Constitution. 
They  have  already  invaded  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments 
of  the  Gt)vemment  by  taking  the 
power  of  appointment  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  with- 
drawing certain  political  cases  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  mean  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  several  States ;  to  cen- 
tralise power ;  and  to  raise  a  paternal 
government  on  the  ruins  of  that 
federation  of  equal  and  independent 
States  founded  by  our  fathers! 
Since  they  have  been  in  power  the 
public  debt  is  to  be  estimated  by 
billions;  and  to  carry  out  their 
vengeance  on  the  South  they  are 
spending  enormous  sums  to  hold  it 
under  their  feet.  Mark  you,  when 
we  come  into  power  this  debt  will 
shrink,  this  expenditure  diminish 
in  a  way  that  may  not  suit  the 
wealthy  bond-holders,  but  mill  suit 
the  pockets  of  our  sorely  taxed 
worHng  people.  Above  all  re- 
member that  there  is  no  question 
between  Slavery  and  Freedom; 
the  death  of  Slavery  is  now  part  of 
the  Constitution :  it  is  a  question 
between  vindictiveness  or  genero- 


sity to  a  gallant  £Edlen  foe,  betweem 
holding  the  South  by  force  at  a 
terrible  cost  or  allowing  it  to  hold 
itself  for  nothing,  between  restoring 
the  soul  of  union  with  its  form,  or 
else  stimulating  the  defiance  and 
hatred  of  those  we  have  brought 
back  to  our  federation.' 

Each  of  these  statements  had 
about  its  heart  of  falsehood  a 
visage  of  truth.  Undoubted^  the 
Southern  and  Northern  States 
together  had  apparently  agreed 
to  a  constitutioiial  amendment, 
abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery. 
Equally  was  it  true  that  the 
Southerners  were  declaring  their 
hatred  of  a  union  with  Radicals — 
their  desire  for  a  union  with 
Democrats  of  the  North ;  that  the 
policy  of  Congress  in  the  South 
was  being  met  by  defiance  and 
wrath,  manifested  in  the  relentless 
massacre  of  all  who  took  the  Re- 
publican side  ;  that  the  Southerners 
were  kind  to  every  Democratic  or 
anti-Republican  negro,  and  even 
willing  he  should  vote  for  Seymour 
and  Blair ;  that  the  Radicals  were 
holding  the  South  by  troops  at  a 
vast  expense ;  that  since  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Lincoln,  the  nation  had  be- 
come burthened  with  a  heavy  debt ; 
that  Congress  had  withdrawn  some 
powers  usually  exercised  by  the 
President,  and  restricted  the  Su- 
preme Court;  that  under  it  the 
federal  idea  preponderated  over 
that  of  State  rights  more  than  at 
any  former  period;  and  that  the 
Radicals  had  no  means  to  propose 
for  relieving  the  {^ple  of  tlieir 
burthen  of  debt,  except  heavy  taxa- 
tion and  simple  payment  of  it. 
These  ^Eicts  the  Republicans  could 
not  deny;  and  they  could  only 
show  the  falsehood  they  were  ad- 
duced to  subserve  by  historical  and 
philosophical  arguments  hardly 
calculated  to  impress  the  common 
people.  That  tiie  constitutional 
amendment      abolishing      slavery 
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of  the  Southern  States  to  fall  power, 
under  white  snpremaey.be  rescinded 
on  the  gronnd  that  it  had  been 
adopted  nnder  ooercion ;  that  even 
without  that  slavery  conld  be  vir- 
tnallj  re-established  as  serfage  or 
apprenticeship,    without    technical 
violation  of  the  law ;    that    their 
hatred    of    Radical    rule    was    a 
proof  that  such  rule  was  the  only 
check  to  their  resuscitation  of  the 
cause  they  had  lost  on  the  battle- 
field ;  that  their  desire  for  a  union 
under  Democratic  rule  was  evidence 
that  they  believed  it  would  signify 
their  own  return  to  supremacy  in 
the  government;  that  to  point  to 
the  anarchy  caused  by  itself  as  a 
reason  for  giving  the  South  its  own 
way  was  like  regarding  the  plea  of 
the  man  who  had  killed  both  his 
parents  for  piiy  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  'poor  orphan;'    that  to 
forego  holding  the  South  by  troops 
because  it  angered  them,  or  on  ac- 
eounicf  the  expense,  would  equally 
open  all  prisons;  that  the  heavy 
debt    accumulated  under  Lincoln 
and    the    Republican  control  was 
really  run  up  by  a  generation  of 
Democratic    and    pro-slavery  cor- 
ruption,  and  summed  up  by  the 
war  they  had  waged  against  the 
Union  ;   that  the  restrictions  upon 
the    President  and   the    Supreme 
Court    were    made    necessary    by 
themselves,  and  that  the  stronger 
central  power    was  an   inevitable 
result   of  having  to  conquer  and 
hold    reluctant    populations;    and 
that  there  was  no  honest  way  of 
relief  from  taxation  and  debt  but 
increased  industry  and  honest  pay? 
ment.      All  these  were  the  truths 
corresponding    to   the  Democratic 
allegations ;  but  the  common  people 
were   hardly  so  likely  to   be  im- 
pressed by  them  as  by  loud  senti- 
mental  ti5k    about   conciliation — 
about  an  imminent  war  of  races, 
and  the  plain  fact  that  under  Radical 
role   peace  and  harmony  had  not 
been    restored  in  the   South,  nor 
trade    rehabilitated    to    meet    the 
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accumulating  debt.  The  Radicals 
found  their  greatest  strength  to  be 
in  having  for  their  standard-bearer 
one  who  had  never  been  a  Radical, 
and  to  whom,  as  the  leading  victor 
over  disunion,  the  whole  nation 
looked  with  gratitude ;  and  yet  it 
was  at  first  doubtful  if  even  the 
popularity  of  General  Grant  would 
avail  to  counterbalance  the  plausible 
prophecies  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
cracy, that  they  alone  could  bring 
peace  and  order  to  the  South,  and 
inaugurate  the  era  of  good  feeling 
throughout  the  land. 

Just  then,  when  the  danger  of 
reaction,  with  the  surrender  of  all 
the  war  had  won,  was  most  immi- 
nent, the  cause  of  American  freedom 
was  again  rescued  by  that  power 
which  alone  had  never  fsaled  it. 
That  same  courageous,  frank,  hot- 
headed, incautious  South,  whose 
blow  at  the  Republic  had  destroyed 
its  own  throne,  whose  recklessness 
had  destroyed  slavery,  whose  pistol- 
bullet  aimed  at  Lincoln  had  slain 
compromise,  whose  defiance  had 
compelled  ike  force  by  which  free 
society  in  the  South  was  being 
transferred  from  paper  to  reality, 
sprang  forward  now  again  with  just 
that  land  of  weight  the  Democracy 
needed  to  crush  it.  Filling  the  whole 
Southern  land  with  fresh  deeds  of 
horror,  deeds  that  curdled  the  blood 
of  the  Northern  masses,  it  shouted 
for  Seymour  and  Blair  over  every 
victim ;  it  proclaimed  far  and  wide 
that  Democracy  was  the  banner  of 
the  faUen  Confederacy  lifted  again ; 
its  eminent  men  got  up  vast  meet- 
ings and  processions  whose  banners 
and  transparencies  bore  the  names 
of  the  Democratic  candidates  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Confederate 
President  and  generals;  and,  in 
short,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire 
South  was  as  great  for  Seymour 
and  Blair  as  it  ever  had  been  Davis 
and  Stephens,  and  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  watchwords  which  had 
animated  the  rebellion!  In  vain 
did  the  cautious  Northern  politicians 
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try  to  stop  them ;  in  vain  did  Mrj 
Seymour  declare  that  one  speech  of 
Wade  Hampton  had  cost  him  many 
thousands  of  votes.  The  mere  nomi- 
nation of  Democratic  candidates  had, 
by  the  middle  of  the  canvass,  re- 
vived all  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion^ 
brought  every  eminent  Confede- 
rate into  the  field,  trebled  the  ave- 
rage number  of  massacres  in  the 
South,  and  laid  in  fragments  the 
imposing  fabric  of  plausibilities  set 
up  by  their  friends  in  the  Nortti. 
Thus  the  election  of  Grant  was 
placed  by  the  South  beyond  danger^ 
It  is  probable  he  would  in  any  case 
have  been  elected;  he  certainly^ 
would  have  been  unless  the  gigontio 
fraiids  used  afberwards  against  him 
had  rendered  the  real  voice  of  the 
people  ineffectual.  If,  however,  the 
surviving  spirit  of  slavery  in .  the 
South  could  only  have  been  kept 
quiet  until  after  the  election,  there 
is  notelling  how  &r  the  people  mic^ht 
haivebeen  carried  away  by  the  pathos 
of  Democratic  orators  in  the  Nortii. 
What  the  Republicans  needed  was 
that  the  &cts  of  Southeim  society 
should  be  known  to  the  honest 
Northern  masses.  Democracy  ccmld 
of  course  claim  that  a  party  in 
power  wishing  to  retain  it  could 
manu&cture  facts  to  suit  itself.  But 
when  the  South  itself  came  forward 
boasting  its  freedom,  brandishing 
its  reeking  dagger,  and  amiouncing 
its  programme  of  restoring  slavery 
and  undoing  all  that  had  been  done 
in  the  last  eight  years,  the  heart  of 
the  American  people  recoiled  with 
horror.  Nor  was  the  horror  less 
when  it  was  perceived  that  the 
South  regarded  such  deeds  as  acts 
of  honest  and  justifiable  war,  and 
by  no  means  felt  them  to  be  crimes. 
Not  only  did  the  popular  feeling 
rise  in  indignation  against  the 
boasted  achievements  of  the  Ku* 
Klujc  Klan,  and  take  alarm,  '^t  the 
fact  that  companies. of  masked  and 
armed  men  were  spreading  con- 
sternation through  the  South,  but 
even  those  of  the  wealthy  classes  of 


the  North  ^hxy  in^ouid  have  oared 
least  for  such  things  foond  that  no; 
thing  oould  induce  the  South  to 
agree  to  pay  the  i  natkmal  ^t; 
But  even  more,  tiie  South  TX)dife^ 
rously  declared  their  determinatkni 
to  reinstate  the  theory  of  State 
sovereignty  in  the  Union,  the  test 
of  it  benng  the  undoing,  so  soon  mis 
they  should  regain  power  in  Ckm- 
gress,  of  all  that  the  Badieals  faaid 
rorced  upon  them  in  their  hxds^ 
leesness.  This  piart.  of  thehrpio* 
gramma  for  the^  Seymour  farhwfaa,! 
stration  .was  most  vehemenfifcy^inw 
sisted  upon.  -     ' 

How  these  Uended  dangers 'were 
responded  to  by  the  Nortbsm  mind 
is  well  expressed  in  a  lecture  de^ 
Hvered  in  Boston  just  before  iJie 
election,'  by  tiie  Hon.  J.  Iiotfaiop 
Motley,  which  obtained^  a  wide 
circulation.  In  the .  course  of  that 
lecture  Mr.  Motley  said : 

I  could  nerep  place  myfi^f  oti  fiie-siitte 
pomt  of  View,  moval  or  political^  vith 
those  who  thougfat  ncgio  sUv^  olher 
than  a  misfortune  and  a  sin.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  in  the  words  of  our 
great  magistrate  and  martyr,  that  if  slareiy 
be  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  It  is  also 
very  hard  for  me  to  vnderstutd  how  airf 
American  can  wish  to  degrade  this  nu^es- 
tic  Union,  this  Gtovemment  of  the  People 
by  the  People,  this  political  scheme  of  maa 
acting  directly  npon  maM,  of  Iaw  dealing 
direcUy  with  responsible  *cveatt»<M»  iato 
something  called  a  confederacy;  iate  • 
lea^e  of  icorporation^ ;  into  a'.  sjBtem 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  only  great  Ke- 
public  which  has  preceded  onr  own  in 
modem  times — that  of  the  United  Nether- 
latids ;  a  system  which  for  a  tiine'  seemed 
to  strike  tne  American  people,  eakmaeo^ 
victorious  from  its  struggle  with,th»&i> 
tish  Government,  with  p^^ysis,  out  of 
whidi  our  fathers  in  '89  rescued  us  by  the 
glorious  National  Constitution ;'  the  syaAera 
which  Jefiferson  Davis  and  hia  foUovttt 
had  the  (madness  to  think  stronger  ♦!>«« 
the  American  Union,  because  the  spirit  of 
negro  sfavery  had  breathed  into  it  the 
breath  of  immortal  life.  Yet  tfiis  is  re«^y 
the  question'  still  at  issue.  Some  of  « 
thought  itsettled  by  the  great  lour  jmc^ 
agony.  But  wly^n  we  thou^  the  anbtk 
and  danp;erous  theory  for  ever  destroynd, 
behold  It  coiled  itself,  wounded  Slit  not 
killed,  and  rearing  its  threatening  and 
Venomous  head,  prepaid  fbr  a  ftnal  aad 
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ikM  OTripg.  -  Let  ns  deal  with  it  once  f&t 
alL  Let  the  heel  of  popular  condemnation 
be  set  on  it  now  and  for  ever.  We  are  a 
nation,  we  are  not  a  confederacy.  This  Go* 
remment^  which  protects  atfd  which  controls 
the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
^mongus,  the  seat  of  whose  august  empire 
is  at  Washington,  deals  with  every  indi- 
vidual of  us  directly  within  its  carefully 
limited  sphere.  It  makes  supreme  laws 
whidi  no  man  dares  defy,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  chaoa  whenever  we  attempt  to 
escape  from  its  all^mbracing  folds. 

The  election  g£  General  Grant, 
then,  to  which  the  oonrse  of  the 
S<miJi  60  powerfoUy  contribnted, 
mnst  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  of 
American  history,  becaose  in  it 
^ere  decided  tWo  momentous  fiusts : 
first,  the  South  refused  to  be  con- 
quered by-  anything  short  of  the 
most  Radical  ideas  of  Northern 
8o<defy ;  and '  second,  the  North 
decided  thatneither  the  Union,  the 
national  credit,  or  peace,  could  be 
maintained  in  ike  South  save  bj  an 
nzfecompromising  reconstruction  of 
it  in  accordance  with  ideas  even 
more  Badical  than  those  which  had 
been  embodied  in  the  organic  law 
of  &  miy'ority  of  ihe  Free  States 
th^nselyes.  The  Southerners  had 
igiiO]*ed  ihe  intermediate  shifts  as 
foJtj  as  the  old  abolitionists  could 
desire  ;  the  compromisers  were 
driven  to  the  wall ;  and  the  South, 
careless  of  men  and  parties,  pos- 
Bessed  by  its  own  abstract  cause, 
forced  a  conflict  upon  the  previous 
question,  and  was  vanquished. 

Much  has  been  said  in  disparage* 
ment  of  i^e  majority  by  which 
General  Grant,  even  with  a  nation's 
gratitude  to  a  victorious  general 
to  support  him,  it  is  said,  could 
only  obtain  300,000  votes  more 
thim  his  antagonist,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  impeded  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  own  party 
in  the  South.  But  such  facts 
only  prove  how  radical  were  the 
issues  involved  in  the  election. 
Thirty-eight  years  ago  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause,  which  as  we  now  se& 
held  in  it'  all  Nor^em  ideas,  was 


represented  by  one  man  and  his 
little  dingy  newspaper,  whidi  had 
no  subscribers  even  in  Boston. 
Although  that  cloud  no  larger  than 
a  man's  hand  has  covered  the  sky^ 
and  flashed  its  thunders  throughout 
the  land,  Northern  Biadicalsknew 
well  how  many  interests  and  senti- 
ments other  uian  their  own  had 
furnished  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  enaUed  to  do  so,  and 
they  knew  well  that  no  such  num- 
bers as  those  which  gathered  to 
sustain  the  Union  could  be  counted 
upon  to  aid  them  in  bringing  on  a 
conflict  of  abstract  ideas.  The  most 
sanguine  abolitionist,  as  he  saw 
every  Wow  given  against  Slavery 
during  the  war  attended  l^  a  cor- 
responding defection  from  the  B.e- 
puWican  party,  could  hardly  have 
dreamed  that  so  Inany  as  a  majority 
of  300,000  would  consent  to  a  naked 
struggle  betwe^i  th^  Badicalism  of 
New  England,  and  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  the  South,  but  yesterday 
dominant  throughout  the  nation, 
however  much  he  might  have 
trusted  to  a  favourable  result  from 
such  a  conflict.  He  would  have 
been  thankfril  enough  for  the  least 
majority  on  such  an  issue,  having 
contemplated  a  far  greater  reaction 
than  any  which  has  shown  itself 
since  Congress  imposed  upon  the 
South  negro  suffrage, — a  measure 
which  prevailed  in  few  States  out- 
side of  New  England. 

How  does  the  President  stand 
related  to  the  ideas  which  have 
chosen  him? 

The  President  who  has  taken 
his  seat  at  this  momentous  junc- 
ture is  the  son  of  a  shrewd  old 
tanner  of  Scotch'  descent,  yet 
living,  and  was  born  in  a  free 
State,  Ohio,  but  in  sight  of  the  slave 
State  of  Kentucky.  His  chief  edu* 
cation  was  obtained  at  West  Point, 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  that  institution,  like  most 
other    national    institutions,   were 
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centres  of  pro-slaveiy  influence. 
Yery  soon  after  his  graduation,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  served 
under  General  Tayler  in  the  pro- 
slavery  war  upon  Mexico ;  for  his 
services  in  which  he  was  brevetted. 
He  married  a  lady  of  Missouri,  in 
1 848,  who  owned  a  few  slaves.  He 
afterwards  commanded  a  regiment 
on  the  Pacific  coast  until  1854,  when 
he  resigned  his  living  and  returned 
to  reside  on  a  little  &rm  near  St. 
Louis.  His  means  were  narrow, 
and  he  worked  at  the  plough  him- 
self with  hired  men  and  his  two 
or  three  slaves.  Not  succeeding 
well  at  this  he  went  to  Gkdena, 
Ohio,  and  joined  his  father  in  the 
tanning  business.  Here  he  was 
living  when  President  Lincoln 
called  upon  the  country  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  volunteer  troops  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion.  At  a  meeting 
called  at  Gralena  to  respond,  Captain 
Grant  presided.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  voted  with  the  Democracy.  He 
now  raised  a  company  of  volun- 
teers. He  then  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton oflfering  his  services  to  the 
Government,  but  received  no  reply. 
M'Clellan  was  already  prominent, 
and  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  get 
some  employment  from  him,  but 
could  not  even  gain  access  io  the 
generars  presence.  Governor  Yates, 
however,  made  him  colonel  of  an 
Illinois  regiment,  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Republican  Congress- 
man, Mr.  Washbume,  President 
Lincoln  made  him  a  brigadier- 
general,  to  serve  under  Fremont, 
then  commanding  in  Missouri.  His 
military  career  from  this  time  is 
too  well  known  to  require  mention. 
It  will  be  seen  ihat  General  Grant's 
antecedents  were  not  such  as  would 
have  associated  him  with  the  ideas 
of  the  Republican  party.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  true  that  his  life 
has  from  the  first  been  passed  in 
the  free  States,  and  that  he  had  all 
his  life  been  accustomed  to  the 
manual  labour  which  has  been  the 
means   of   training  in  many — ^the 


Kentucky-bom  Abraham  Inncobi, 
for  example — a  sympathy  with  the 
North  in  which  labour  is  honoured, 
rather  than  with  the  South  where 
it  has  been  a  sign  of  social  infe- 
riority. The  Democrats  having  failed 
to  defeat  him,  relied  upon  his  old  re- 
lations with  them  to  make  him  turn 
into  a  Democratic  President  after 
the  manner  of  President  Johnson. 
They  relied  also  upon  the  fact  that 
the  most  ingenious  efforts  could  not 
wring  ^m  him,  during  the  canvass, 
any  distinct  expression  upon  the  ne- 
gro question. 

Against  such  inferential  hopes 
the  Republicans  had  only  General 
Grant's  letter  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation, in  which  he  said : — 

If  elected  to  the  office  of  Plresident  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  mj  endeavoiir  to 
administer  all  the  laws  in  good  faith,  with 
economj,  and  with  the  view  of  gixing  peace, 
qniet,  and  protection  eveiywhere.  Iq  times 
like  the  present  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least 
eminentlj  improper  to  lay  down  a  policy  to 
be  adhered  to,  nght  or  wron^,  through  an 
administration  of  four  jears.  New  pohtical 
issues,  not  foreseen,  are  constantly  arising ; 
the  views  of  the  public  on  old  ones  are  con- 
stantly changing,  and  a  purely  administxa- 
tive  officer  should  always  be  left  free  to  exe- 
cute the  will  of  the  people.  I  hare  always 
respected  that  will,  and  always  shalL  Peace 
and  universal  prosperity,  its  sequence,  with 
economy  of  administration,  will  lighten  the 
burden  of  taxation,  while  it  constantlj  re- 
duced the  national  debt    Let  us  have  peace. 

During  the  brief  time  in  which 
President  Grant  has  been  in  office, 
he  has  already  done  much  toward 
setting  at  rest  the  various  specula- 
tions, having  shown  a  determina- 
tion to  support  the  principles*  on 
which  he  was  elected.  Starting 
with  a  declaration  of  his  adherence 
to  negro-suffrage,  and  his  horror  of 
every  form  of  repudiation,  he  has 
confirmed  these  sentiments  by  ac- 
tion ;  the  first  bill  he  signed  was 
one  sustaining  the  public  credit^ 
and  the  second  was  one  conferring 
equal  privileges  with  whites  on  the 
negro  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.      His  first  cabinet  ap- 
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pointments  did,  indeed,  occasion 
some  disappointment,  for,  though 
the  men  chosen  were  from  the 
Badical  wing  of  the  Republican 
party,  they  were  not  such  as  had 
been  historically  connected  with  the 
political  revolution  which  the  coun- 
try has  just  undergone.  The  cause 
was  not  yet  safe  enough  to  be  en- 
trusted to  others  than  its  oldest 
£riends  and  representatives.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that 
several  of  these  earlier  appoint- 
ments were  meant  to  be  only 
honorary  or  temporary,  and  as 
finally  organised,  the  cabinet  is  one 
which  a  pronounced  Republican 
would  hardly  care  to  change.  The 
appointment  of  such  distinguished 
Radicals  asMotley,*  Jay,  Washbume 
and  Curtin,  to  the  chief  foreign 
courts,  and  of  four  negroes  to  im- 
portant posts,  has  further  helped 
to  remove  any  misgivings  as  to 
the  President's  good  faith  in  the 
future ;  while  his  nomination  to  the 
post  of  naval  collector  at  New 
Orleans  of  the  eminent  Confederate 
Greneral  Longstreet,  who,  since  the 
war,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  conciliation,  has  shown  a 
wise  and  generous  disposition  to 
welcome  every  returning  prodigal 
from  the  South.  It  is  not  a  prema- 
ture assumption,  therefore,  that  the 
new  Presiaent  has  really  under- 
taken the  vast  work  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  entire  Union  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Republic  as  estab- 
Hshed  by  the  war,  and  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  the 
country  through  its  National  Con- 
gress. 

It  remains  only  to  inquire  what 
are  his  prospects  of  success  in  this 
heavy  undertaking  P 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  I 
have  referred  to  those  in  England 
who  looked  upon  events  in  America 


with  indifierence  or  contempt  as  a 
meaningless  chaos,  and  of  those  who 
have  assiduously  misrepresented 
them.  But  I  must  be  careful. not 
to  misrepresent  the  feeling  of  the 
English  people,  or  the  sincere  scepti- 
cism of  many  of  the  most  philoso- 
phical minds  among  them.  The 
majority  of  the  people  in  these 
islands,  I  am  convinced,  are  actuated 
by  both  sympathy  and  confidence 
toward  America ;  while  with  the 
majority  of  Liberal  statesmen  and 
literary  men  there  is  at  least  no 
lack  of  sympathy,  whatever  may  be 
their  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
ultimate  success  of  the  policy  which 
the  North  has  resolved  to  pursue 
towards  the  South.  Thinking  men 
in  England  have  observed  too  closely 
the  experience  of  continental  nations, 
and  of  their  own  country,  in  forcing 
new  ideas  and  social  systems  upon 
unwilling  peoples  not  to  have  felt 
misgivings  from  the  first  that  even 
if  the  North  should  succeed  in  con- 
quering the  armies  of  the  South  it. 
would  but  bring  into  the  union  a. 
Poland,  a  Yenetia,  an  Ireland,  to  bC': 
an  endless  source  of  weakness,  im- 
plying a  gradual  relapse  of  the 
federal  power  from  a  free  constitu- 
tional government  into  some  of  the 
bad  habits  of  old-world  authoritieB^. 
For  such  doubts  I  would  expresa- 
entire  respect,  while  opposing  to 
them  the  reasons  which  have  coi^ 
vinced  the  same  class  of  minds  in 
America  that  there  the  ordinary 
dangers  and  evils  which  have  at- 
tended the  imposition  of  alien  ideas 
and  social  forms  on  reluctant  coia- 
munities  in  the  old  world  are  not 
incurred  by  the  reorganisation  of' 
the  South  in  accordance  with  tho- 
ideas  of  the  North.  In  the  firsts 
place  the  North  carries  into  the- 
South  no  class  domination,  no 
new  church  or  creed,  no  sectional 


*  Hr.  Motley  comes  to  a  countrj  of  whose  esteem  he  has  bad  many  tokens,  and  in 
which  he  has  even  intimate  friendships.  His  life  has  been  marked  by  independence  of 
popular  piejndice,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  humanity  ;  and  the  writer  of  tb is,  for 
one,  anticipates  from  his  ministry  no  embroilment  of  the  two  naUons,  but  mther  that  \\ 
will  be  animated  by  the  President's  motto-—*  Let  ne  have  peace  I'  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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conunercial  interest,  bat  simply  ihe 
principles  of  republican  government 
embodiedin  thefdndamental,  thongb 
disregarded  in  the  statute,  laws  of 
the  Southern  States  themselves.  No 
local  law  of  the  North  can  go  South 
beyond  that  which  enables  a  man 
to  express  his  opinions  without  being 
covered  with  tar  and  feathers.    Sim- 
ply protecting  all  from'  violence,  it 
leaves  the  school,  the  press,  the  free 
pulpit,  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  South  according  to  the  natural 
laws  of  demand  and  supply.     Thus 
even  its  ideas  mu£t  go  South,  if  at 
all,  by  their  own  vigour,  and  their 
inherent  superiority  to  those  of  the 
South  if  allowed  the  simplest  phy- 
sical protection.  In  the  second  place 
the  free  society  of  the  North  has 
-already  in  its  favour  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  Southern  people  in  the 
negroes,  who  are  bound  to  it  by 
-every  interest.     If  it  be  difficult  to 
force  free   society  upon   Southern 
^frhites,  is  not  the  difficulty  of  re- 
iimposing  the  old  Southern  system  on 
4he  liberated  negroes  equally  great? 
'The  whites  of  the   South  cannot, 
*«Bd  insist  that  they  will  not,  remain 
^suspended  between  the  two  alter- 
iiatives,  which  indeed  is  anarchy. 
In  the  third  place  the  principles  and 
Iftws  which  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
'the  South  are  such  as  must  speedily 
and  inevitably  better  the  condition 
cf  the  largest  class  of  the  Southern 
whites  themselves — ^the  poor  whites. 
Slavery  has,  by  its  system  of  un- 
paid labour,  deprived  these  of  work 
-find  kept  them  impoverished.  •  By 
causing  the  land  to  gradually  fall 
into  the  hands  of  slaveholders,  thus 
ieciabling  250,000  men  to  own  half 
of'  the  continent,  it  has  established 
€1  system  of  vast  estates,  sparsely 
settled,  which  has  been  proved  quite 
inconsistent  with  any  public  school 
system,  while  its  natural  dread  lest 
popular  education  should  reach  the 
nej^esand  make  them  discontented 
lipJs  completed  the  work  of  universal 
JIgnorance.     Is  it  credible  that  four 
or  five  millions  of  WTejbche4  peiople 


will  refuse    the   first  wages    ever 
o£fered  them,  or  decline  the  edux^ 
tion  for  the    first  time  brought  to 
their  doors  ?    Good  wages  and  work 
enough,    and    free    education    for 
their  children,  are  not  to  be  classi- 
fied with  the  hated  churches,  alien 
languages,  and  heavy  taxes  for  de- 
tested objects  arbitrarily  imposed, 
which  feed  the   discontent  of  the 
Polands  and  Irelands  of  Europe. 
Such  objects  are  not  even  Northern ; 
they  are  human.     Grant  that  for  a 
time  the  poor  whites  may  be  also 
sullen  and  hostile ;  it  is  only  where 
such  opposition  is  founded  on  jus- 
tice and  directed  against  real  wrongs 
that  it  can  remain.    Assuming^  then 
that  the  ideas  of  free  society  have 
already  the  love  of  the  negroes,  and 
that  they  must  progressively  gain 
that  of  the  poor  whites,  the  elements 
of  hostility  in  the  South  are  reduced 
to  the  remnant  of  the  250,000  who 
were  formerly  slaveholders.     What 
are  these  to  40,000,000  of  people  ? 
Nevertheless,  admitting  their  power 
to  give  trouble,  it  is  questionable 
whether,   their  ability  to    recover 
slavery  being    hopeless,    they  can, 
as  a  class,   preserve    their    oppo- 
sition   to    free    society,     ailer    it 
has  become  popular  with  the  mil- 
lions around    them.     Such    oppo- 
sition would    become    too    unpo- 
pular, and  too  idle  in  the  f^oe  of 
accomplished  facts  to  be  preserved 
by  a  class  accustomed  to  infiaenoe 
and  power,  and  ambitious  of  politi- 
cal distinction.     The  Southerners, 
far  more  than  the  Northerners,  are 
politicians  by  nature  and  tradition, 
and  they  cannot  |ifibrd  to  despise 
voters.     Moreover,     it    is    to     be 
remembered    that    much     of     the 
defiance    exhibited    in    the  Sonth 
since  the  war  has  been  due  to  the 
disfranchisement   of   many  of    ite 
leaders  on  account  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  war.     Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  policy  of  this,  it 
is  agreed  by  all  tJiat  it  shall  ceajs^e 
.  so  soon  as  negro  enfranchisement  ins 
secur€>d..    ^S^n/^hese^DrQimaai^t 
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Southerners  are  again  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  national  afiairs  there 
will  be  no  hopes  open  to  them  but 
such  as  are  identified  with  the  Union^ 
and  there  will  be  no  path  to  power 
save  that  which  accords  witib  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  American 
pe^le. 

The  yiews  I  have  submitted  are 
not  merelj  speonlatiye.  Afber  the 
election  of  Greneral  Grant  there  at 
x>noe  appeared  indisputable  signs 
of  an  improTed  feeling  in  the  South. 
The  cruel  hopesofrecovmngslayery 
in  some  form,  identified  with  the  pos- 
sible prolongation  of  the  Johnson 
reign,  haying  utterly  failed,  the  ne- 
eessily  of  adjusting  themselyes  to 
the  new  order  has  been  already 
xecognised  in  quarters  where  sucn 
recognition  had  been  least  hoped 
for.  The  ex-Confederate  General 
Wade  Hampton  was  the  most  fu- 
rious about  'the  lost  cause;'  yet 
on  the  yery  day  that  it  became  cer- 
tain ihat  Ghrant  was  elected  the 
Charleston  papers  announced  that 
*  G^eral  Wade  Hampton  and  a 
number  of  Democrats  called  in  a 
body  on  Goyemor  Scott  of  South 
Oardlina,  and  declared  their  deter- 
nunation  to  accept  cheerfully  and 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  people, 
io  stand  by  the  State  Gk>yemment ' 
— now  in  the  hands  of  Badicals — 
^in  its  acts,  and  to  use  all  their 
influence  in  inducing  the  people 
throughout  the  State  to  do  likewise/ 


General  Hampton  expressed  it  aa 
his  conyiction  that  *■  the  future  pro- 
sperity of  the  State  depends  upon  a 
hearty  and  unanimous  support  of 
the  Goyemment.'  The  same  week 
drew  from  the  Goyemor  of  Alabama 
a  demand  on  the  legislature  to  sup- 
press the  Ku-Klux  Klaus,  and  from 
that  of  North  Carolina  a  call  for 
more  free  schools.  General  Long- 
street's  position  was  from  the.  day 
of  defeat  one  of  earnest  loyalty. 
Papers  which  had  threatened  the 
next  Republican  President  with 
the  &te  of  Lincoln  were  found  after 
his  election,  berating  politioians 
for  'intemperate  expressions.'  The 
columns  which  had  for  months  ap- 
peared in  the  Northern  press  en* 
titled  '  The  new  rebellion,'  haye 
disappeared  ;  and  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  large  and 
thinly  settled  States  of  the  Souths 
west,  there  may  suryiye  for 
some  time  yet  a  kind  of  political 
brigandage,  it  is  plain  that  with  the 
election  of  Ulysses  Grant,  the  last 
hope  of  slayery  to  reign  in  the  New 
World  finally  expired,  a  new  clause 
insuring  the  equalify  of  all  races 
of  men  was  written  in  the  American 
Constitution,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  for  a  cen- 
tury had  hoyered  aboye  the  country 
as  an  ideal,  entered  the  organic  law 
of  the  nation,  and  assumed  the  lOon* 
trol  of  its  destinies. 
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JABEZ  OLIPHANT ;   ob,  THE  MODERN  PRmCE. 


Book  II. — Mb.  Oliphant's  Power  at  its  Height. 


CHAPTER  I. 


AN      ABBIYAL. 


*TTTHEN  is  this  yonDg  man 
YY  coming,  Mr.  Oliphant  ?  * 
*The  day  after  to-morrow:  tliat 
will  be  the  first  of  July,  I  believe, 
fie  must  have  a  room  with  a  north 
aspect  as  a  studio,  for  he  will  no 
doubt  wish  to  have  much  of  his  time 
to  himself.' 

'Certainly,  it  would  be  better,' 
replied  Mrs.  Oliphant.  *  One  would 
not  like  to  have  nim  always  hanging 
about,  and  coming  across  the  family. 
The  little  back  room  on  the  third 
storey  will  be  just  the  thing.  I 
suppose  he  could  dine  with  the 
housekeeper;  it  would  save  the 
trouble  of  dishing  up  his  meals 
separately.' 

'  He  will  of  course  take  his  meals 
with  the  family,  unless  he  prefers 
them  by  himself.' 

*  With  us,  Mr.  Oliphant  F  Why,  I 
thought  you  said  he  was  of  the 
very  lowest  origin,  brought  up  at  a 
cluurity  school  ? ' 

'And  what  was  I  myself,  origi- 
nally P '  said  Jabez. 

*  Yes,  but  that  is  very  different, 
you  know,'  answered  the  other, 
testily.  *  When  the  young  man  has 
become  as  rich  as  you  are,  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  object  to  receiving 
him  at  table,  whatever  he  is.' 

*  It  has  always  been  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  wealth  to 
extend  its  patronage  to  deserving 
young  artists.  Mr.  Holden's  pro- 
fession is  one  of  great  digniiy,  and 
its  claims  must  be  recognised.' 

*  But  do  consider,  Mr,  Oliphant, 
how  much  he  will  be  thrown  with 
us  and  Kate.  Will  it  not  be  rather 
unpleasant  P ' 

*  No  doubt,  he  will  necessarily  be 
a  good  deal  with  us,  and  more  with 


Kate ;  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
of  much  use  to  her.  I  fancy  her 
sketches  will  rapidly  improve  under 
his  advice,  and  he  may  be  very  use- 
ful to  me  also.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  that  is  all  very  well ; 
but  I  do  hope  his  manners  are 
passable ;  it  will  be  very  disagree- 
able if  they  are  not,  with  the  High- 
sides  and  others  coming  here  so 
much.' 

'Mr.  Holden  is  a  most  praise- 
worthy young  man,  Mrs.  Oliphant^ 
'who  is  raising  himself  to  eminence 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions,  ex- 
cept for  such  encouragement  ai 
persons  like  ourselves  can  give  him. 
He  has  travelled  a  good  deal,  and 
his  manners,  for  an  almost  self- 
educated  man  of  his  age,  are  aboTe 
par;  that  is,'  correcting  himself 
'  gentlemanly  in  fact.  Can  you  sup- 
pose I  should  wish  him  to  teach  mj 
niece  if  they  had  been  otherwise  ?  1 
think  you  will  be  able  to  make  all 
the  necessaiy  arrangements  now, 
and  I  am  very  busy  tnis  morning.' 
So  Jabez  turned  to  the  mass  of 
state-papers  before  him,  and  his 
sister-in-law  went  away  in  dudgeon. 
But  it  was  some  slight  satis&ctioQ 
to  her  that  she  contrived  to  give 
their  visitor  one  of  the  wo«t  bed- 
rooms in  the  house. 

The  artist  arrived  on  the  day 
named.  He  had  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Oliphant  to  give  lessons  in 
painting  to  Kate,  who  was  fond  of 
water-colours.  He  was  about 
twenty-four,  with  a  pleasant  open 
face  that  bore  no  marks  of  the 
hard  work  and  cares  through  which 
he  had  passed;  for  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  man  to  look  always 
at  the  sunny  side^  and— jhence  p«^ 
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baps — ^though  he  was  an  aspiring 
enthusiast,  his  enthusiasm  was  of 
that  kind  which  stops  short  of  the 
stake.  Such,  no  doubt,  is  not  the 
temper  of  the  highest  order  of 
creative  minds,  but  it  was  Frank 
Holden's. 

*  I  am  very  anxious,  Mr.  Holden,' 
said  Jabez,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  '  to  raise  our  farmers  and 
hibourers  both  morally  and  intellec- 
tually, and  I  have  already  told  you 
by  what  means  I  intend  to  improve 
their  morals  '  (Mr.  OHphant  tapped 
significantly  a  goodly  bundle  of 
papers  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
which  were  nothing  less  than  pro- 
spectuses of  the  S.  P.  v.,  fresh  from 
the  printer's  hands)  ;  *  but  with 
regard  to  their  intellectual  advance- 
ment, I  should  like  your  opinion. 
They  are  mere  savages  now  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  beautiful  or  the 
sublime  :  how  can  we  give  them  a 
taste  for  these  ?  ' 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  replied  Holden, 
modestly,  *  that  you  must  give  them 
a  good  education  first.  An  English- 
man's head  produces  facts  and 
steam-engines  without  forcing ;  but 
his  brains  must  be  well  manured  to 
yield  poetry.' 

*My  own  theory  is  that  we 
should  do  it  by  simply  placing  con- 
stantly before  the  man  some  good 
works  of  art.  By  feasting  his 
eyes  on  these  night  and  day — living 
with  them  in  fact — his  soul  wiU 
gradually  come  to  be  in  harmony 
with  them,  and  his  whole  nature 
be  refined  and  purified.' 

*  Just  as  the  lunatic  doctors  often 
become  mad  themselves,'  said  Fo- 
thergill,  who  had  been  invited  to 
meet  the  artist. 

^But  until  a  man  appreciates 
nature  itself,'  objected  Holden,  '  he 
will  scarcely  admire  a  painting  of 
it.  Yon  would  be  expecting  him  to 
like  a  very  poor  copy  (for  the  best 
work  of  art  is  no  more)  when  he 
does  not  care  for  the  matchless  ori- 
ginal.' 

*  I  am  not  at  all  offended  at  your 


candour,  Mr.  Holden,'  replied  Jabez, 
*  but  I  do  not  give  up  my  opinion. 
Would  you  oblige  me  by  dashing 
off  a  few  rough  paintings  of  the 
scenery  here  ?  I  think  it  is  better 
to  begin  by  showing  my  neighbours 
the  beauty  of  objects  they  have  long 
been  familiar  with.  We  will  dis- 
tribute these  sketches  among  the 
cottages  where  there  are  large 
families,  since  the  young  are  natu- 
rally more  susceptible.' 

Holden  said  he  would  be  happy 
to  do  his  best,  and  Fothergill  re- 
marked, with  a  sly  smile,  *  You  are 
at  all  events  acting  up  to  the  advice 
of  the  great  Italian,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Oliphant.  Ah,  here  it  is '  (taking 
down  the  *  Prince '  from  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  well-stocked  bookshelves). 
*"  Princes,"  and  of  course  all  men  of 
influence,  *'  ought  to  honour  talents 
and  protect  the  arts."  Hum,  the 
next  is  not  so  appropriate,  but  how 
true  it  is  !  "  They  should  honour 
with  their  presence  the  different 
trading  companies  and  corporations, 
and  display  on  such  occasions  the 
greatest  affability  and  facility  of 
access,  always  remembering  to  sup- 
port their  station  with  becoming 
dignity,  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  under  any  circumstances." ' 

'  Admirable  !  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  reminding  me  of  the  pas- 
sage,' said  Jabez,  never  dreaming 
that  the  description  was  intended 
as  a  sarcastic  commentary  on  his 
own  manner. 

*You  like  Machiavelli,  then,  Mr. 
Fothergill  ? '  Holden  asked. 

*  Oh,  the  Prince  is  the  king  of  all 
books,  though  people  do  talk  of  the 
republic  of  letters.' 

*  His  style  no  doubt  is  wonderful, 
so  clear,  yet  so  condensed,'  said 
Jabez.  '  It  is  like  that  of  the  old 
Greeks ;  and  a  page  of  theirs  ofben 
contains  as  much  thought  as  a 
modem  volume.  You  see  I  have 
kept  up  my  classics,  Mr.  Holden.' 

*Well,'  said  the  artist,  'modem 
authors,  with  their  fifty  volumes 
apiece,  must  surely  think  that  Time 
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is  the  oaptain  of  a  Greafc  Eastern, 
with  unliHiited  capacity  for  the 
stowage  of  heavy  hmiber ;  whereas 
he  sails,  I  take  it,  in  a  very  small 
boat,  and  allows  no  higgage  what- 
ev  w,  exjo^t  what  you  can  carry  in 
yonr  breast-pocket,  while  you  €u?e 
extremely  hicky  if  yon  can  get  a 
passage  to  posterity  even  so.' 

^Pooh,  man,  our  antiiors  don't 
write  for  posterity  but  the  pub- 
lishers,' growled  Fothergill.  'They 
are  wise  enough  to  prefer  a  note  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  any  number 
of  notes  of  admiration  in  futureages.' 

*  Not  our  best  writers,  surely,'  re- 
turned Holden,  smiling.  'But  as 
to  MachiaTelli,  I  confess  he  repels 
me  because  he  founds  his  theory  of 
government  on  policy,  and  not  on 
straightforwardness.' 

*  Policy  is  very  necessary  some- 
times,' answered  Fothergill.  *Do 
you  not  think  so,  Mrs.  Oliphant  P  ' 

The  latter  assented,  but  Holden 
exclaimed,  '  It  would  be  a  wretched 
world  if  such  duplicity  as  Machia- 
veUi  advocates  were  necessary.' 

'  And  is  it  not  a  wretched  world  P 
I  know  I  often  wish  I  were  a 
tailor.' 

*  Why  a  tailor,  Mr.  Fothergill?' 

'  Why,  because  I  should  then  be 
only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  and 
have  as  little  of  this  vile  humanity 
^as  possible.' 

. '  WeU,  I've  been  more  fortunate 
in  my  experiences  of  mankind  than 
you  seem  to  have  been.  I've  found 
them  on  the  whole  tolerably  kind- 
hearted  and  well-meaning,  anddoing 
wrong  oftener  through  mistake  than 
from  malice.' 

Fothergill  looked  at  the  good- 
natured  young  artist  from  beneath 
Ilia  shaggy  eyebrows  with  a  sort  of 
Tough  pity  and  kindliness.  'My 
dear  sir,  you  are  evidently  not  a 
native  of  England  but  Utopia,'  he 
said,  gently. 

'  And  I'd  rather  live  on  in  Utopia,' 
retorted  Frank  with  a  laugh,  '  tiian 
be  daragged  out  of  it  into  a  world 
euch  as  yours/ 


'  But  my  world  is  the  real  one. 
Take  your  case  of  statesmen.  Well, 
it  is  one  of  the  sublime  but  incom- 
prehensible necessities  of  the  uni- 
verse that  ministers  should  wriggle 
to  their  object  like  worms,  instead 
of  walking  to  it  straight  and  in  the 
npright  posture  like  men.  If  they 
went  straightforward,  they  would 
be  thought  fools,  and  the  fatality  of 
fook  would  attend  them.  They 
must  crawl.  They  have  always 
governed  the  world  by  crawling,  and 
they  always  will.* 

'And  so  you  think  it  all  very 
proper  that  they  should  expend  as 
much  brain  as  would  almost  have 
written  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in 
tricking  another  state  out  of  t 
miserable  island  not  worth  two- 
pence, or  undermining  a  rival  politi- 
cian! ' 

'  I  did  not  say  it  is  right ;  I  said 
it  is  the  fiK^t,  and  I  am  sony  it  is, 
but  I  cannot  help  it.' 

'Excuse  me,  you  said  it  is  a 
necessiiy  of  the  universe.  Now,  I 
hold  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
even  for  states.' 

'  It  may  be  so — ^when  the  millen- 
nium arrives.' 

'  Then  the  millennium  is  at  bAnd, 
for  I  believe  there  is  a  time  ooming 
when  even  statesmen  wiU  daare  to 
walk  straight  and  speak  out,  be- 
cause they  wIQ  desire  noi^iing^  but 
what  is  just.  Even  now,  the  moei 
popular  statesmen  are  those  who, 
like  Gladstone  and  Lord  Stanley, 
marshal  their  great  abilities  under 
the  conmiand  of  conscience  sJone, 
fight  only  in  broad  daylight^  and 
never  lent  themselves  to  a  truok  in 
.their  Hves.  These  are  the  men  ci 
whom,  more  than  of  a  dosen  wilj 
Talleyrands,  a  nation haareaaoa  tobe 
prop.d.  And  we  are  proud  o£  ihem ; 
we  do  them  spme  justice ;  histozy 
will  do  them  more.' 

'History!  Why,  that's  falser  than 
the  politunans.    it's  the  loiag  laae 
.that  never  ha^  a  tmmiz^  into  truUi 
from  one  end  to  the  other.' 
'.    Th^ai^gnmenib^tyfocap^thetj^cnuig 
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jnea  ended  of  course  by  eacli  dispib- 
tant  being  strengthened  in  his  own 
opinion.  Jabez  and  Elate,  who  had 
been  watehing  with  amnsement  the 
eaniestness  displayedon  one  side  and 
the  scepticiflm  on  the  other,  were 
disposed  to  agree  with  Frank ;  but 
Mrs.  Oliphant  was  very  stron^j  on 
the  side  of  Fothergill.  The  interest, 
however,  with  wluch  the  artist  had 
entered  into  the  dispute  did  not 
make  him  forget  his  promise  to 
Mr.  Oliphant,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  dashed  off  a  few  landscapes  such 
as  that  gentleman  wished  for.  These 
were  duly  distributed,  and  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  enthusiasm  did  not  stop 
even  here,  for  he  gave  a  couple  of 
paintings,  which  he  had  bought  for 
twenty  pounds  each  at  the  Aca* 
demy,  to  householders  who  had  six 
or  seven  children  apiece. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  started 
with  Frank  on  a  tour  of  inspeo- 
tickn,  not  so  much  wii^  the  hope  of 
any  ^reat  result  being  developed  as 
yet  in  the  minds  of  the  Beinsber 
carles,  as  to  see  how  they  liked  and 
had  hung  the  pictures. 

^  GK>od  morning,  Mrs.  Hargraves,' 
he  saitd,  when '  he  came  to  tiie  first 
cottage  where  one  of  the  landscapes 
was  deposited;  ^and  how  do  you 
like  your  painting  P  May  we  come 
in?' 

*  Surely,  surely,  Mr.  Oliphant,' 
replied  the  woman,  dropping  a 
eort^,  and  dusting  a  oou{^  of 
chairs  with  her  apron;  'an'  I'm 
sore  we're  mich  obleeged  to  ye 
for  it.  Aa,  man,  but  it's  fearful 
fine ;  our  John's  sat  mony  an  hour 

flowring  at  it  as  ye  teld  him  to  do. 
7e  clapped  it  a'  top  o'  t'  dresser 
to  be  safe.     See  ! ' 

The  painting  was  one  of  the 
Beinsber  valley  in  winter,  when 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
above  which  only  the  grey  lime- 
stone cra^  with  a  few  bare  trees 
were  visible.  It  had  no  firame, 
b^ng  simply  mounted  on  stiff  oavd- 
board ;  and.  Frank  nearly  went  into 
a  fit  with  endeavours  to  hide  his 


Isnghier,  when  he  saw  that  the 
picture  was  placed  with  iknb  bottom 
uppermost. 

'  See ! '  repeated  the  gooddame, 
proudly.  'My  man  thinks  thor 
elouds  are  some'at  wonderful ' 
(she  put  her  thick*  red  forefinger  on 
the  Imiestone  rocks)  ;  '  but  tibiough 
he's  soratted  his  topping  mony 
a  time  owerit,  he  can't  reghtly 
mak  out  what  that  blue  at  t'  bocU 
dom  can  stand  for,  unless  it's  t'  sea. 
This  I  uMan,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  and  she 
pointed  to  what  was  meant  <for  a 
bright  fiosty  sky. 

Jabez  groaned  in  spirit.  '  I  think 
we  must  try  them  with  fig^ure- 
sketches,  Mr.  Holden :  landsci^  is 
perhaps  at  present  just  a  little  be- 
yond thnr  powers  of  appreeiation. 
That  will  do,  my  good  woman, 
that  will  do — ^thank  you,'  and  Mr. 
OHphant  resumed  his  hat  and 
gloves  in  great  haste;  but  iVank 
kindly  explained  to  Mrs.  Hargraves 
her  mistake,  and  put  the  picture 
right. 

On  visitiDg  the  rest  of  the  cot- 
tages, they  found  that  one  of 
Frank's  water-^oolours  had  acquired 
a  good  many  additional  touches  by 
beong  thrown  down  among*  the 
ashes  ;  and  another  had  been -care* 
fully  wrapped  up  in  paper  and 
stowed  away  '  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
dust.'  The  fiite  of  the  two  oU* 
paintings,  however,  had  been  even 
more  disastrous,  for  in  one  the 
boys  had  discovered  a  church- 
tower,  which  formed  an  admirable 
mark  for  their  arrows ;  and  the 
other,  within  a  few  days  afber  Mr. 
Oliphant  gave  it,  had  been  sold  by 
its  new  possessor  to  a  wandering 
pedlar,  who  was  struck  with  the 
gorgeousness  of  its  frame. 

'-Why,  ye  see,'  said  the  prudent 
carle,  wh^i  summoned  to  defiend 
such  an  outrageous  piece  of.  con- 
duct, 'he  offered  me  ten  shilling 
for  it,  an'  I  thowt  I'd  better  l^ 
doing*  Begow,  ten  fthilh'ng  /  isn't 
mich  to  ye,  happen,  but  it's  armint 
V  money  to  sieh  as  myself  Mr.> 
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Oliphant.     It  wor  a  first-rate  bar- 
gam,  I  thowt.' 

Jabez  was  very  properly  indig- 
nant at  the  last  fellow,  and  never 
gave  him  the  light  of  his  connte- 
nance  again.     Bnt  he  did  not  alto- 

§  ether  abandon  his  own  method  of 
eveloping  a  taste  for  art,  and,  as 
the  most  appropriate  thing  he  conld 
think  of^  presented  to  the  village  a 
large  plaster  cast  of  Hercnles  rest- 
ing on  his  dnb  after  cleansing  the 
Angean  stables.  This  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  green,  and  was 
certainly  attractive  even  to  the 
simple  mstics ;  for  every  evening  at 
least  a  dozen  might  be  seen  clns- 
tered  ronnd  it  with  their  pipes.  To 
be  sure,  they  generally  turned  their 
backs  on  it,  getting  support  rather 
than  inspiration  from  it;  and  on 
one  occasion  some  urchins  were 
rude  enough  to  place  a  clay  pipe 
between  the  lips  of  Hercules.  But 
Mr.  Oliphant  wisely  trusted  to 
time  ;  on  which  he  was  also  forced 
to  rely  for  the  success  of  his  new 
society,  for  at  present  almost  the 
only  members,  besides  the  com- 
mittee, were  Tommy  Doolittle,  the 
grocer,  a  meek  and  good  Sunday- 
school  teacher  named  Brown,  and 
half  a  dozen  blind  and  bedridden 
old  women.  In  fact,  it  went  already 
by  a  bad  name  in  the  village,  being 
irreverently  dubbed  'The  Cold  Mut- 
ton Club,'  because,  forsooth,  cold 
dinners  on  Sundays  were  so  strongly 
insisted  on  in  the  prospectus. 


CHAPTER  n. 

MAN  PBOFOSES,  BUT  GOD   DISPOSES. 

Three  months  had  gone  by  and 
Fothergill  was  growing  more  bitter 
and  sarcastic  every  day.  He  had 
no  appetite ;  he  could  not  sleep ;  he 
could  do  nothing  but  think  of  Kate 
Ohphant,  in  spite  of  the  wise  reso- 
lution he  had  previously  nu^le  about 
her.  He  was  a&aid,  too,  that  he  had 
a  rival  in  the  artist,  and,  by  the 
hintsand  insinuations  he  had  thrown 
out  one  night  over  a  pipe,  had 


succeeded  in  making  Holden  ex- 
amine  more  closely  the  state  of  his 
feelings  towards  his  pupil.  OfHany 
Highside  William  was  even  more 
jealous,  for,  by  a  little  of  Mrs.  OH- 
phant's  admirable  management,  the 
embryo  baronet  was  Kate's  constant 
escort  on  ridingexpeditions,  and  had 
shown  of  late  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  politeness. 

Fothergill  determined  therefore 
to  take  the  very  first  opportunity 
of  declaring  himself,  and  thought 
he  could  find  one  during  a  picnie 
which  the  Oliphants  gave  in  Octo- 
ber. It  was  an  excursion  to  a 
waterfall  among  the  hills,  and  the 
party,  which  was  a  large  one,  after 
being  conveyed  in  carriages  as  hr 
as  the  road  served,  had  then  to  go 
on  foot  through  the  pastures  for  tibe 
remaining  three  miles.  Before  thej 
had  walked  far,  William  found  hu 
way  to  the  side  of  Miss  Oliphant^ 
who  was  with  £[ighside  and  one  of 
the  Miss  Carltons. 

*  Her  Majesty's  own  weather,'  he 
said,  in  his  usual  bantering  tone,  as 
he  came  up. 

'  And  has  not  her  Majesty's  prince 
of  erumblers  something  to  object  to 
in  it  ?  '  asked  Kate.  'Might  not  the 
sun's  fires  have  alittle  fr^h  coal  put 
to  them  with  advantage,  or  the 
leaves  of  yon  beech-trees  some 
brighter  colour  from  Mr.  Holden's 
paint-box  ? ' 

'  A  nice  mess  he  would  make  of 
them ! — ^paint  them  wrong  side  np, 
very  likely,  as  Betty  Hargraves  says 
he  did  with  the  Beinsber  valley. 
But  I  do  wish  the  ground '  (glancing 
down)  '  would  grow  Turkey  carpets 
instead  of  wet  grass.' 

'I  knew  there  would  be  some- 
thing wrong;  and  even  if  yon  got 
your  marvellous  footpath,  you  would 
not  be  content  with  it  unless  there 
was  a  bush  growing  cigars  by  its 
side.' 

'  And  a  pretty  hand  popping  up 
to  give  one  a  light  when  required.' 

'  And  fairy  music  underneath,  to 
make  the  distance  seem  shorter.' 
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'  Yes,  and  sofas  here  and  there, 
to  sit  down  on  when  one  was 
tired.'     . 

*  And  the  beantifal  landscapes  all 
fore-shortened  from  nature,  that  you 
miglit  see  them  without  trouble — 
and  a  hundred  other  things,  Mr. 
Fothergill — and  after  all  you  would 
say  it  did  not  quite  lead  where  you 
wished  to  go.' 

*  Ah,  no ;  I  would  have  it  between 
Reinsber  and  the  HalL' 

*  And  get  tired  of  using  it  in  a 
week.  I  believe  you  and  Mr  Tru- 
man yonder  think  more  about  get- 
ting your  miserable  feet  damp  than 
aboat  this  terrible  railway  accident 
which  we  were  just  discussing.' 

'  And  very  reasonably,  unless  one 
had  happened  to  be  in  the  train. 
The  damp  feet  ajQTect  one's  self,  the 
accident  only  affects  other  people. 
In  what  possible  way  can  it  concern 
me  that  Smith,  Brown,  and  Robin- 
son are  killed  by  a  goods  train  run- 
ning into  them?  They  are  only 
names  to  me,  and  I  never  did  feel 
any  interest  in  names.  Besides,  I 
know  there  will  be  plenty  more 
Smiths,  Browns,  and  Robinsons  to 
fill  np  their  place.  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  gross  affectation  even  to 
say  I  was  sorry.' 

*  O  Mr.  FothergiU !  How  can 
yon  expect  any  one  to  feel  sympathy 
for  yourself,  then,  when  you  have 
none  for  others  ?  ' 

*  I  expect  sympathy  only  where  I 
give  it — in  the  case  of  my  friends, 
-who  are  few  enough.  As  to  the 
condolence  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs of  the  outside  multitude,  I 
shoold  scorn  them.  I  say.  High- 
side,  you  are  pushing  Miss  Oliphant 
Qjctd  me  off  the  path.  Don't  you  see 
how  much  narrower  it  is  ?  Just 
sliow  ns  a  bit  of  this  new  politeness 
of  yours,  old  fellow  '  (with  a  queer 
side-glance  at  Miss  Oliphant),  '  and 
tcLOve  on  a  little  in  advance.' 

Harry  looked  fierce,  as  if  he 
bbonght  himself  supplanted,  but 
vrds  obliged  from  mere  civility  to 
be^  pardon  and  move  on  with  Miss 


Carlton,  leaving  Kate  and  William 
to  bring  up  tLe  rear. 

*Tou  have  tamed  our  young 
savage  wonderftdly,'  said  Fother- 
gill. '  What  infinite  trouble  he  must 
have  cost  you  ! ' 

'  Mr.  Highside  is  of  a  teachable 
nature — different  firom  some  per- 
sons,' laughed  Kate. 

*Well,  you'll  have  to  pay  the 
puppy-tax  on  him  the  next  time  the 
collector  comes  round.  He  is  as 
much  your  property  as  your  horse.' 

*  Now,  Mr.  Fothergill,  I  will  not 
have  you  abusing  him.  He  is  a  very 
kind-hearted  young  fellow,  a  splen- 
did rider,  and  I  never  thought  till 
lately  there  was  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  good  in  him  which  there  is.' 

*  Really !  What  discoveries  tra- 
vellers do  make  when  they  are  the 
first  to  set  foot  in  a  country !  By  the 
way,  is  not  that  a  new  fern  ?  Let 
meget  it  for  you.' 

He  sprang  a  few  yards  up  the 
bank,  and  plucked  something  while 
Miss  Oliphant  waited  below.  He 
threw  the  plant  away,  however,  im- 
mediately, exclaiming,  '  It  is  only  a 
common  one,  after  all,'  and  rejoined 
her.  But  by  the  delay  he  had 
placed  thirty  or  forty  yards  between 
Harry  and  themselves. 

'  It  is  strange  that  I  should  be  so 
much  mistaken,'  he  said. 

'  Surely  there  are  stranger  things 
in  the  world  than  that,'  retorted 
Kate. 

'Oh,  the  strangeness  of  things 
depends  so  much  on  the  point  of 
view.  For  instance,  I  think  it 
strange,  as  I  was  saying,  that  you 
should  stroke  Harry  Highside  so 
much,  and  you  think  it  strange,  I 
dare  say,  that  all  the  world,  in- 
cluding him  and  myself,  is  so  des- 
perately in  love  with  you.' 

He  had  often  got  nearly  as  far 
as  this  before,  speaking  jestingly  as 
now,  and  Kate  answered  in  the 
same  way : 

*  The  world  must  be  sillier,  then, 
than  I  thought  it.  And  as  for  you, 
Mr.  Fothergill,  I  had  always  fancied  - 
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yon  admired  another  person  too 
mnch  ever  to  fall  in  love  with  me.' 

*  Another  person ! ' 

*  Yonrself,  to  be  snre.  Is  not  the 
impeachment  true  P ' 

'  By  heaven,  yon  wrong  me,  Miss 
OUphant,  bnt  I  hope  and  trust  yon 
were  only  in  jest.' 

*  Why,  yon  did  not  think  I  meant 
it,  surely  P  I  am  very  sorry,*  an- 
swered Kate,  struck  with  the  oth.er's 
changed  tone. 

V  *  Thank  you  for  that,  at  any  rate,' 
he  said,  in  an  earnest  voice.  'But 
I  am  not  in  jest  myself.  Kate ! ' 
(taking  her  hand)  'since  the  first 
day  I  met  you  in  London  I  have 
admired  you,  and  that  admiration 
has  at  last  become  irresistible,  till  I 
can  find  nothing  in  the  world  so 
beautiAil  and  complete  as  yourself. 

*  I  will  not  come  to  you  with  a 
lie  on  my  tongue,  Kate.  I  will  not 
pay  the  cleverest  girl  I  know  the 
poor  compliment  of  swearing  that 
if  she  won't  have  me,  I  shall  die. 
No ;  but  if  you  value  the  affection  of 
one  who  can  appreciate  you,  and 
who  loves  you  very  heartily,  here 
it  is  for  you.  It  is  rather  too  dirty- 
to  do  the  proper  thing  and  kneel, 
isn't  it  P '  he  added,  quite  unable  to 
resist  a  joke  even  then.  *  Say  that 
you  will  try  to  love  me,  Kate ! ' 
And  he  again  took  the  trembling 
little  hand  which  she  had  with- 
drawn. 

*Nay,  Mr.  Fothergill,'  replied 
E[ate,  gentiy  and  very  sadly.  *I 
cannot  say  so.  I  ought  to  have 
stoj^d  you  before — before  you 
spoke  so  much.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  aU  this ;  but  it  cannot  be.' 

'  And  yet  you  pity  me ;  and  they 
say  pity  is  akin  to  love.  Why  can- 
not it  be  P' 

*  I  do  not  love  you  so.' 

*  But  you  may.  Let  me  try  to 
win  this  great,  prize  of  your  afSso- 
tlon ;  let  it  be  an  object  to  me  to 
live  for,  let  years  of  devotion         ' 

'No,  Mr.  Fothergill.  You  will,  I 
trust,  find  some  one  a  thousand 
times  worthier  than  myself  of  all 


these  efforts,  and  I  respect  yon 
firom  my  heart;  but  love  you — in 
that  way — I  do  not,  and,  I  am  oe^ 
tain,  never  can.' 

'Indeed!  And  why  cannot  yea 
love  me  P  *  said  Fothergill,  proudly. 
'  You  will  at  l^st  tell  me  v^hat  ii 
this  insurmountable  barrier  thai 
divides  us  ? ' 

'  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that  my 
answer  is  final  P  '  she  asked,  plead- 
ingly, and  turning  to  him  witii  tears 
in  her  eyes.  'If,  without  think- 
ing, I  spoke  rather  hastily,  indeed, 
indeed  I  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
kind. It  was  only  to  end  the 
sooner  what  you  must  now  fed, 
dear  Mr.  Fothergill,  to  be  the  least 
pleasant  episode  in  our  Mendship.' 

'  It  is  at  least  due  to  me,  Mn 
Oliphant,  to  give  your  reason  for  so 
decisive  an  avowal.' 

'Nay,  I  will  not,  cannot  pain 
you  imnecessarily.  Have  we  not 
said  enough  about  all  this  ?  ' 

'It  is  your  fortune,  I  suppose. 
I  ought  to  have  been  a  stupid  cow- 
gazing  baronet,  or  a  millionaire.' 

'No,  iftfa-.  Fothergill,'  said  Kate 
with  dignity ;  '  I  count  my  mcmey 
only  as  ihe  dirt  beneath  our  hd 
in  talking  of  such  things  as  theee. 
But  I  may  be  mistaken — ^I  may  mis- 
judge you — and  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  put  my  reasons;  but,  if  I 
must  speak,  I  think  they  are  that 
you  seem  to  be  sceptical  just  when 
I  am  reverential.  You  worship 
nothing  but  intellect  without  heart ; 
so  you  trust  nobody,  cannot  believe 
in  virtue,  ridicule  enthusiaam — io 
one  word,  you  only  count  ihe  dock 
when  it  strikes  wrong.' 

'  You  are  as  fond  of  satire  as  1 
am,  Miss  Oliphant.' 

'  Possibly ;  but  you  satirise  to  de- 
stroy, I  to  reform ;  and  I  spare  the 
weak  and  the  good.  I  amtuot  quite 
Christian  enough  to  spare  my  ene- 
mies, but  I  do  spare,  and  would  die 
for  my  Mends.  If  your  arrovrs  are 
sharp,  you  do  not  care  wh^bfaer 
it  is  justice  or  injustice  that  shoots 
them.'  ^ '- 
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T  <  In  Ofiher  wdrda/  answered  Fo- 
thergill,  hanglitily,  'I  am  a  little 
gi^i^  Mephistbpheles,  or  at  best  a 
eatohpeimj  ^),  who  sees  nothing 
ift'life  lynt  a  jest^  and  nothing  in 
eternity  but  the  chance  of  a  pun. 
It  mkiy  be  so,  but  I  did  not  Imow 
it;^ 

*Nay,  nay ;  yoii  are  natorally  noble, 
aodyoa  haye  kept  yoor  head  clear 
enongh ;  bnt — forgive  me,  dear  Mr. 
Fother^ll — ^yonr  heart  has  got 
eased  over  soniehow.  Onoe  rembve 
tke  casing,  and  I  believe  the  heart 
is  jstill  there  as  kind  and  generous 
a0  0ver.' 

*  I  believe  yon  are  right,'  mnr- 
mured  Fothergill.  '  I  h^  high  as- 
pivations  and  generons  impulses 
race.  You  are  right,  Kate ;  but  oh, 
if  yon  woxdd  help  me  to  remove  the 
oasings !  I  could  succeed  in  any- 
thing with  you  at  my  side,  and  I 
wiQ  try  hard  to  be  worthier  of  you 
than  I  am.^ 

*Once  more,  Mr*  Fothergill,  it 
cannot  be.  You  require  a  gentler 
hand  than  my  own:  yes,  and  the 
hand  of  one  you  Idve  better  than 
yoo.  would  ever  lov^  me.' 

'That  is  hardly  possible,  Miss 
OHphant.' 

*0h,  yes.  You  will  find  some 
affeotioilate  girl  in  whom  you  can 
trust  perfectly ;  and  when  you  see 
there  really  is  one  good  person  in 
the  world,  vou  will  begin  to  look 
for  more.  Your  love  for  me  is  a 
fecUe,  unreal  thing — ^not  such  as 
would  ever  do  you  good  or  satisfy 
taeJ 

*'  I  love  you  as  well  as  I  shall  ever 
love  any  one.' 

^  You- think  so  now,  I  am  sure ; 
but  you  will  find  out  your  mistake 
scsnetime.  Fdr  myself — I  am  rather 
romantic,  I '  suppose — but  I  must 
have  the  love  of  one  who  would  not 
mer^  kneel  in  the  dirt  for  me ' 
(she  gave  an  arch  •  side-glance  at 
him  and  a  gentie  laugh),  '  but 
would  pquT  out  his  blood  like  water 
fofT  die;  if  I  wished.*^ 

'  A.  kind  of  lover  you  will  find  it 


hard  to  meet  with  in  these  prbasic 
times.' 

*  Then  I'll  live  and  die  an  old 
maid.  I  hope  we  shall  be  friends, 
in  spite  of  this,'  she  said,  very 
kindly,  and  holding  out  her  hand— 
'all  the  better  firiends  because  we 
understand  each  other  better.' 

Fothergill  was  a  proud  man^  and 
his  utter  rejection  after  all  his  sche- 
ming wasa  deep  wound  to  him;  but 
he  took  the  hand,  and  raised  it 
req)ectfully  to  his  lips.  *  So  much 
fbr  my  ambition !'  he  said,  with  a 
sig^* 

*  You  will  have  nobler  ambitions 
some  time,  depend  on  it,  dear  Mr, 
FothergiU.  But  just  one  word  now 
before  we  pass  from  the  subject, 
never  to  talk  or  think  of  it  again.  I 
hope  you  do  not  accuse  me  of^  in 
any  way  or  at  any  time,  drawing 
you  on  to  say  anything  of  this  kind. 
If  there  is  one  name  imder  heaven 
I  despise  and  abhor,  it  is  that  of 
flirt.' 

*  Nay,  let  me  do  you  justice  there. 
You  never  said  a  word  to  me  that 
a  man  of  any  sense  could  think  more 
than  innocent  fan ;  but — ^if  I  might 
venture  to  give  you  a  hint " 

'What  about?'  asked  Kate, 
seeing  that  he  hesitated. 

*  Well,  there  is  that  fellow  High* 
side  getting  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  you,  and  if  youdonotmean 
to  accept  him,  I  thmk  you  should 
be  cautious.  Not  that  he  would  die 
of  it  any  more  than  myself,'  he 
added,  pulling  a  wry  face. 

'Thank  you  very  mudi  for  the 
warning,'  said  Elate.  'And  now 
shall  we  join  the  others  ?  Here  is 
the  waterfall. — ^Mr.  Truman,  Mr. 
FothergiU  and  I  are  agreed  that 
you  are  the  man  in  all  the  world 
who  is  most  afraid  of  damp  feet.' 
By  this  attack,  she  succeeded  in 
covering  the  embarrassment  whidi 
she  thought  FothergUl  would  feel 
on  joining  the  party. 

*  Do  you  really  think  so  ? '   ex* 
daimed  the  simple  parson.  '  If  s  all  ^ 
very  fine  talking,  Miss  OHphant, 
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bat  I  had  a  cold  before  I  left'  St. 
John's;  and  my  doctor — ^it  was 
Hepworth,  a  Mc^dalene  man  (yon 
may  remember  him,  Fothergill, — 
he  went  to  London  afterwards) — 
well,  he  told  me  1  mnst  take  the 
greatest  care.  And  if  ever  I  get  my 
feet  wet,  snre  enongh  I  saffer  for  it.' 
^  And  so  yon  mnst  needs  have  a 
dozen  pair  of  boots  warming  at  the 
fire  for  yon  every  day :  I  saw  them 
the  afternoon  I  penetrated  yonr 
sanctum  by  stealth.  K  yon  had  the 
sins  of  all  Englandon  yonr  shoulders 
instead  of  the  light  little  peccadillos 
of  a  hundred  or  two  good  people  like 
ourselves,  you  could  not  be  more 
careful  about  youi-self.  I  believe 
you  are  saving  yourself  up  for  a 
bishopric' 

*  No,  no ;  it  is  on  Miss  Norber's 
account,'  said  Holden.  *  Have  you 
not  heard,  Miss  Oliphant  ?  There  is 
an  alarming  crisis  in  the  lapdog's 
illness,  and  Truman  has  been  there 
every  day  the  last  week.  The  con- 
solation, however,  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  effectual,  and  Miss  Norber 
is  better,  I  believe,  than  could  be 
expected.' 

'I  say,  Holden,'  the  parson  was 
beginning  ;  but  Kate,  though  at  an- 
other time  she  would  have  enjoyed 
teasing  the  good-natured  clergyman 
on  this  subject  also,  was  afraid  that 
just  at  present  it  might  not  be  a 
very  agreeable  one  to  Fothergill. 
She  hastened  to  say,  therefore : 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the 
bishopric,  m]r  self,  for  I  saw  something 
like  a  shovel-hat  in  a  quiet  comer 
of  the  sanctum.  You  will  perhaps 
be  trying  to  explain  that  broad 
circumstance  away  next,  Mr.  Tru- 
man.' 

*Nay,  now,  Miss  Oliphant,  I'll 
tell  you  what;  I'd  gladly  give  all 
my  chance  of  a  bishopric  to  have 
my  tackle  here  just  now.  Nev^ 
saw  such  a  beautiful  fly-water  im 
my  life.  D'ye  see  yon  bit  of  a 
stream  between  the  two  big  rocks 
below  the  pool?  I'll  warrant  I'd 
have  fetched  you  out  three  or  four 


rattling  trout  from  that  spot  in  ten 
minut^.' 

*I  see — where  the  water,  after 
getting  its  breath,  thinks  it  is 
time  to  be  trotting  on  again,  but 
starts  very  gently  ?  ' 

VAy,  it  has  to  feel  first  if  its 
legs  are  sound  after  its  tumble,' 
mattered  Fothergill. 

'  Or  perhaps  it  is  sorry  to  leave 
such  a  grand  scene  in  a  hurry,'  said 
HoldcD. 

'See,  Highside.  Fd  just  stand 
on  these  stones  and  cast  a  leeUe 
bit  to  the  right  of  the  first  big  rodL 
'Twould  be  a  hardish  throw,  too; 
but  here's  the  place  to  stand  ;  don't 
you  think  so  ?  ' 

*0  Mr.  Truman,  you  are  for- 
getting your  feet;  pray  think  of 
the  bishopric  and  our  grief,'  cried 
Kate.  For  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
gentie  art,  he  was  striding  from  one 
slippery  stone  to  another  till  he 
reached  a  point  several  yards  from 
the  side,  where  he  kept  throvring  up 
his  right  arm  artistically,  as  if  trying 
a  cast. 

'  Aa  man,  but  I  could  do  it  nicelj 
from  here.'  But  from  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  the  incumbent 
turned  round  to  speak,  he  lost  his 
balance  and  slipped  over  shoe-tops 
into  the  stream.  He  waded  ashore 
with  a  rueful  face,  amid  screams  of 
laughter. 

•  That's  a  bad  job.  Miss  OHphant,' 
he  said ;  '  I  shaU  be  laid  up  for  a 
week,  and  you'll  have  to  preach 
next  Sunday's  sermon  yourself.  If 
I'd  only  my  rod  with  me  now,  I 
should  not  care.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  I  never  do  catch  cold  when 
I  am  out  fishing,  however  wet  I 
get,  but  the  least  thing  gives  me 
one  at  other  times.    Odd,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

*Very  odd,  indeed,'  answered 
Kate,  with  another  laugh.  'Tour 
^d  is  plainly  a  specific  for  colds, 
and  we  shall  all  of  us  expect  a  chip 
of  it  to  carry  about  with  us.  But 
I'll  preach  for  you  with  pleasure ; 
only  I  shall  take  for  my  text  '*  Thou 
didst  set  them  in  slippery  places," 
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or  Bomeihiiig  equally  appropriate, 
I  think  I  should  have  a  congrega- 
tion the  first  Sunday,  at  all  events.' 

CHAPTER  in. 

MB.  OLIPHAl^T  LEOTUBES  ON  THI 
MORALITT  OF  HOBSE-DEALINQ,  AND 
BUTS  ONE. 

The  day  of  the  Oliphants'  picnic 
liappened  to  be  the  annual  fair- 
day  at  Beinsber,  and  there  was  the 
usual  assembla^^  of  booths  and 
peripatetic  showmen.  The  sheep  and 
cx>ws  were  all  disposed  of  early  in 
the  morning;  but  bargaining  for 
the  horses  was  always  reserved  till 
the  afbemoon,  being,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  canny  Torkshiremen,  at  least  as 
much  a  matter  of  amusement  as  of 
business.  On  the  road,  therefore, 
which  ran  through  the  village 
green,  each  hack  or  cob  was  trotted 
out  by  its  owner,  and  had  its  points 
canvassed  by  a  line  of  deeply  inte- 
rested spectators. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock — just 
the  time  at  which  the  horse-dealing 
v^as  at  its  height,  the  green  most 
crowded,  and  the  bawling  of  the 
quack-doctor  and  showmen  loudest 
— ^when  Mr.  Oliphant  might  have 
been  seen  making  his  way  through 
the  excited  farmers,  who  were  look- 
ing at  the  horses.   He  wanted  a  cart- 
horse; but  he  had  also   supplied 
himself    with    abundance    of    the 
S.  P.  V.  prospectuses,  which  for  the 
last  hour  he  had  been  engaged  in 
distributing.       He  had    heiud    so 
much,  too,  about  the  tricks  common 
in  horse-jobbing,  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  point  out  to  the  igno- 
rant   dalesmen   the  immorality  of 
such  practices.     And  what  oppor- 
tunity could  be   more  favourable 
than  this,  when  his   words  were 
likely  to  be  carried  into  so  many 
different   valleys  and  farmsteads? 
After  whispering,  therefore,  to  the 
farmers  near  him  that  he  wished  to 
speak  to  them,  he  selected  for  his 
pulpit  some  stone  steps  by  which 
the  rustic  jockeys  mounted  their 
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horses.  Being  thus  elevated,  he 
instantly  drew  the  attention  of  the 
mob,  and  a  large  crowd  gathered 
round  him,  all  very  curious  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  or  say. 

*  Gentlemen !' 

*  Whisht !  It's  Mr.  Oliphant.' 

*  What,  is  he  boun  to  speak  P' 

*  Surely  to  eoodness  but  he  is.' 
*My,   but  he   does    hod    hissel 

rarely.     Whisht !' 

*  Gentlemen,  a  word  of  caution 
and  advice.  To-day  is  a  great  day 
with  you,  and  among  all  the  sights 
of  the  fair  this  excellent  show  of 
horses  is  not  the  least  attractive  or 
important.  Now,  it  is  just  about 
these  horses  and  the  dealing  in 
them  that  I  wish  to  speak.  Every- 
one knows  that  Yorkshiremen  are 
reckoned  shrewd  in  horseflesh; 
but  I  do  fear  this  shrewdness  is 
often  only  another  name  for  dis- 
honesty. In  other  things  you  are 
honest  enough.  If  you  are  selling 
a  house  or  a  cow,  you  ask  a  fair 
price  and  no  more ;  but  if  you  are 
selling  a  horse,  you  actually  take  a 
pride  in  passing  off  an  unsound 
animal  as  sound.' 

'Ay,  begow,  it's  diamond  cut 
diamond  i'  horse- trading,'  cried 
Stephen  Moorby,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  yeoman.  'If  chaps  'at 
are  green  at  t'  job  will  meddle  wi' 
it,  they're  tied  to  git  t'  warst  o'  t' 
bar«dn,  Mr.  Oliphant.' 

*  So  you  seem  to  think  in  York- 
shire, Mr.  Moorby.  If  a  horse  is  vi- 
cious I  have  heard  that  you  give  him 
laudanum;  and  if  he  is  broken- 
winded,  you  stuff  his  nostrils  with 
something.*     [Laughter.] 

'  He  hes  heard  about  Ringtail 
Roarer,*  whispered  Stephen,  with  a 
grin,  to  his  next  neighbour,  a  Quaker 
mrmer.  'Dick  Wideawake  hes 
sowd  him  a  dozen  times  for  twenty 
pund,  an'  allay's  hed  him  given 
back.  He  hes  bin  a  lile  fortun  to 
Dick  hes  that  horse.' 

'  If  he  is  aged,  or  spavined,  or 
blind,  or  lame,  you  have  other 
devices,  very  clever  no  doubt '  [re- 
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newed  laughter],  *but  surely  not 
very  honourable.' 

'Friend  Oliphant,'  said  the  Quaker, 
respectfully,  *  this  is  a  timely  lesson 
to  us  all,  and  truly  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  such  precious  testimony  in 
high  places.  But  thee  mightest 
mention  other  devices  which  the 
unrighteous  have  for  deceiving  the 
unwary  in  the  matter  of  horses; 
such  as  constraining  the  poor 
animals  to  swallow  a  pound  of  shot, 
or  bacon,  or  a  nauseous  mixture  of 
milk  and  cowdung,  if  they  are  not 
sound  in  the  wind ;  then,  if  they 
are  old,  as  thou  sayest,  the  ungodly 
men  file  their  tpeth  and  mark 
them  with  ink — aU  which  things 
seem  to  me  scarce  innocent.'  [Great 
laughter  at  each  item  of  the  list.] 

*  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you, 
sir,  for  mentioning  these  facts, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  without 
effect  on  the  minds  of  our  audience,' 
resumed  Jabez,  smiling  graciously 
on  Isaiah.  'Gentlemen,  you  evi- 
dently look  on  horse-trickery  as  a 
joke — a  keen  encounter  of  wits  ?  ' 

'That  we  do,  Mr.  Ohphant!' 
shouted  Moorby ;  *  it's  best  fun  out 
•—bangs  penny  peep-shows  aw  to 
nought  I '     [Laughter. ] 

'Friend  Moorby  is  a  little  too 
ready  with  his  tongue,'  said  the 
Quaker.  '  Thee  should  not  inter- 
rupt him,  Stephen;  he  is  saying 
nothing  but  what  is  right.* 

'  Well,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  is 
it  a  joke  for  the  purchaser  ?  Is  * 
it  a  joke  to  give  twenty  pounds 
for  an  animal  not  worth  five  ?' 
[Laughter.  ]  *  I  scarcely  know  what 
you  are  laughing  at '  [fiTesh  laugh- 
ter], 'but  I  am  sure  you  only 
sell  unsound  animals  for  sound  be- 
cause, Irving  in  these  remote  dales, 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
matter,  and  have  had  no  one  hitherto 
to  explain  the  thing  to  you. 

'The  basis  of  all  commerce,  gentle- 
men, is  good  faith.  Look  at  me.  I 
-wus  once  only  one  of  yourselves;  now 
I  am  rich  beyond  my  utmost  wish  ; 


and  I  became  so  by  never  givii^ 
my  word  where  I  did  not  mean  to 
keep  it,  by  never  selling  damaged 
goods  as  perfect,  by  avoiding  even 
Sie  appearance  of  trickery.  It  was 
by  these  means  that  I  raised  my- 
self to  my  present  (ahem!)  my 
present  position — ^by  these  means 
alone,  gentlemen.  I  avoided  decep- 
tion on  principle,  and  not  because  I 
was  a&aid  of  having  it  practised  on 
myself.  It  is,  of  course,  necessaiy 
for  a  business  man  always  to  have  his 
eyes  about  him ;  and  I  may  say  that 
I  never  yet  found  any  one  who  was 
able  to  cheat  me.  So  in  time  people 
came  to  know  their  man,  and  what* 
ever  dupery  they  might  resort  to 
with  others,  they  never  even  at- 
tempted it  with  myself.  The  same 
path,  gentlemen,  is  open  to  you  alL' 
'Thee  art  an  honour  to  the 
place,  friend  Oliphant. — Ah,  what 
a  minister  he  would  have  made !' 
the  Quaker  added,  in  a  reverential 
tone,  not  quite  low  enough  to  escape 
Mr.  Oliphant's  very  sharp  ears. 

Jabez  smiled  and  bowed  to  hm^ 
and  then  proceeded  to  impress  on 
the  crowd  the  advantages  of  the 
S.P.V.,  informing  them  that  he 
intended  to  wait  at  the  Red  lion 
for  three  hours,  namely,  till  five 
o'clock,  to  receive  the  names  of 
members.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  there  would  be  no  ugly  rush 
into  the  room,  but  that  all  would 
enter  in  an  orderly  and  proper 
manner. 

After  descending  from  the  steps 
amid  loud  and  g^ratifying  applause, 
Mr.  Oliphant  was  escaping  from, 
the  crowd  when  he  was  accosted  by 
the  Quaker,  Isaiah  Duoksberry. 
Jabez  had  been  much  pleased  wiiii 
this  man's  demeanour,  and  he  fislt 
there  was  ground  for  hoping  that 
his  earnest  words  had  wrought  con- 
viction on  at  least  one  of  his 
hearers ;  nor  was  it  unnatural  that 
a  member  of  the  most  truly  pious 
sect  we  have  should  be  the  fii^t  to 
have  his  conscience  awakened. 

I   have 


'Friend,'    said  Isaiah,    f 
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been  touclied  with  this  discourse  of 
thine,  and  if  then  art  at  liberty,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  forther  of 
i^iis  matter.' 

'  I  am  very  proad  to  make  yonr 
aoqoaintanoe,  Mr.Ducksberry — very 
proud  indeed.  I  wish  the  rest  of 
my  andienee  had  shown  as  true  a 
sense  as  yonrself  of  the  real  nature 
of  this  abominable  horse-jobbing. 
You,  eir,  are  a  man  who,  by  your 
private  influence  and  the  character 
of  the  body  to  which  you  belong, 
might  do  much  in  putting  a  stop  to 
aU  this.' 

*  Nay,  nay,  I  am  but  a  weak  ves- 
sel ;  very  brittie  on  small  oocasious, 
ignorant  besides.' 

'  Tell  not  me,  sir.  I  have  lived 
in  cities  all  my  life,  and  am  a  judge 
of  men.  It  is  not  education,  or 
birth,  or  money,  that  gives  in- 
fluence ;  it  is  the  moral  character, 
and  your  physiognomy  tells  me 
that  you  are  an  honest  man.' 

'  I  fear  thy  kindness  misjudges 
me.  I  am  a  reserved,  diffident 
man.  Yet  if  I  thought — ^but  could 
I  really  do  thee  any  good  P' 

Mr.  Oliphant  landed  so  valuable 
a  fish  very  skilfully.  'Much, 
mnoh,  Mr.  Ducksberry,'  he  said. 
*  You  must  not  underrate  yourself. 
Your  assistance  will  be  of  the  very 
greatest  value  to  me.' 

*  K  I  might  be  deemed  worthy — 
under  guidance.' 

*  Have  you  seen  a  prospectus  of 
our  society,  Mr.  Ducksberry  ?  ' 

*  Yea,  and  I  may  say  I  consider 
it  likely,  with  the  blessing,  to  do 
great  things  for  Beinsber.  Against 
my  poor  self  joining  it,  however,  I 
have  one  or  two— well,  I  could 
scarce  call  them  scruples — ^but  I 
would  like  them  removed  before  I 
could  conscientiously  join  thee.' 

*What  are  they?  Let  us-jhear 
them  as  we  go  along,'  said  Jabez ; 
and  such  was  his  eloquence  that, 
before  they  sat  long  in  the  room 
he  had  engaged,  he  removed  all 
Isaiah's  scruples,  and  his  name  was 
the  very  firat  which  was  entered 


^lat  day,  though  (as  Mr.  Oliphant 
caa:«fiilly  ezplaineid)  he  was  un-' 
likely  to  get  a  prize,  since  some  of 
the  acts  for  which  marks  were 
given,  such  as  bowing,  were  con-' 
trary  to  Quaker  princimes. 

*Well  now,  Mend  Oliphant,' 
said  Isaiah,  rising,  'I  must  tee^ 
myself  away  iroia  this  dear  be- 
witching discourse  of  thine.  I 
would  gladly  have  staid  awhile 
longer,  but  I  have  brought  a  horse 
to  sell,  and  I  must  mix  with  the 
world  again.' 

*  A  horse,  Mr.  Ducksberry  !  That 
is  rather  singular ;  I  wish  to  buy 
one.  How  glad  I  should  be  if 
yours  would  suit  me  ! ' 

*  Nay,  thou  wilt  be  in  want  of  a 
showy  animal,  such  as  is  fitting  for 
rich  men  like  thyself.  Mine  is  but 
a  poor  cart-horse;  but  thou  wilt  be 
helped  in  thy  choice,  I  do  not 
doubt,  as  thou  deservest  to  be.' 

'  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please.  A 
cart-horse  is  just  the  horse  I  want. 
Let  us  have  a  look  at  him.' 

'  As  thou  wilt ;  but  I  am  assured 
he  will  not  suit  thee.' 

'  No  harm  in  seeing  him,  at  any 
rate.     Come.' 

The  horse  was  in  the  quietest 
back-stables  of  the  inn,  for  Isaiah 
disliked  the  bustle  and  vanities  of 
the  &ir,  and  trusted  to  find,  if  the 
Lord  willed  it  so,  some  sober,  godly 
man  as  a  purchaser.  When  the 
animal  was  led  out,  he  was  a  strong, 
well-built  chesnut,  about  the  size 
that  Jabez  required.  The  latter 
did  not  know  so  much  of  horse- 
flesh as  of  the  world,  but  he  ran 
his  eye  over  him  and  examined  his 
points  in  silence,  with  the  air  of  a 
connoisseur. 

*  I  told  thee  he  would  be  scarce 
fine  enough  for  thee,'  said  Isaiah. 
'Lead  him  back  into  the  stable, 
John,  and  here  is  a  groat  for  thy 
trouble.' 

'I  had  rather  deal  at  a  word 
with  yourself,  Mr.  Ducksbeny,' 
said  Mr.  Oliphant,  'than  with 
most  men  on  their  bond.    What  is 
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your  price  for  this  horse  ?  He  will 
gait  me  if  we  can  agree  as  to 
terms.' 

*I  am  surprised.  Well,  if  thou 
really  hast  any  thought  of  him,  I 
told  Bachel,  my  mfe,  before  I 
started  this  morning,  that  I  had 
little  doubt  of  taking  back  to  her 
thirty  pounds  for  the  beast ;  but  I 
am  willing  to  let  thee,  friend 
Oliphant,  have  him  for  five  and 
twenty.  Surely,  I  should  be  un- 
grate^, after  what  thou  hast  done 
for  me  this  day,  if  I  were  hard  on 
thee  in  a  matter  of  bargaining.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh,  Mr.  Ducksberry,  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  you.  I  will  give  you  the 
thirty  pounds  for  him  gladly  if 
you  can  warrant  him  sound  in 
wind  and  limb.' 

*  Tea,  I  can  warrant  him  perfectly 
sound  in  wind  and  limb.' 

*  And  he  can  draw  ? ' 

'It  would  do  thee  good  to  see 
him  draw,  friend.' 

'  Then  I  am  perfectly  satbfied,  and 
much  obliged  to  you.  John,  send  to 
the  Hall,  and  tell  Foster  to  fetch 
this  horse ;  I  have  just  bought  him. 
There  is  your  money,  Mr.  Ducks- 
berry  :  Craven  notes  will  do,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

*Ah,  friend,  may  we  never  see 
anything  worse  in  the  world  than 
these  ! '  said  Isaiah,  putting  away 
the  notes  in  his  great  drab-coloured 
pocket-book,  after  counting  them 
deliberately.  *And  now  I  must 
away  to  my  Bachel,  who  will  doubt- 
less be  expecting  me  to  tea.  I 
know  not  how  to  thank  thee  suffi- 
ciently; but  thy  reward  is  not  of 
this  world.  And  I  am  glad  thou 
mettest  with  me,  and  not  with  that 
profane  and  riotous  man,  Richard 
Wideawake.' 

Mr.  OUphant  returned  to  the 
little  bar-parlour,  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  with  the  pen  and  ink  ready 
before  him,  but  no  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  S.  P.  V.  made 
their  appearance  as  yet.  From 
half-past  two  to  half-past  three,  he 


was  of  opinion  that  the  farmers 
were  engi^ed  in  settling  iheir  ac- 
counts, for  he  could  hear  the  loud 
voices  of  several  merry  companies 
in  the  adjoining  rooms :  or  perhaps 
they  might  be  busy  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  prospectus; 
he  knew  the  cautious  nature  of 
these  dalesmen,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  setting  their  hands  to  paper. 
A  number  of  them,  however,  would 
probably  enter  together  to  sign 
their  names  all  at  once.  From 
half-past  three  to  half-past  fonr,  he 
thought  they  might  possibly  be  dif- 
fident about  coming  into  the 
presence  of  one  to  whom  they  would 
naturally  look  up ;  he  rang  the  bell, 
therefore,  several  times,  to  ask  if  no 
one  had  inquired  for  him,  and  he 
even  opened  the  door  once  or  twice 
to  look  if  there  were  not  two  or 
three  hulking  farmers  outBide, 
'''^illi^gj  yc*  *oo  shy,  to  come  in. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  would  slink 
in  by  ones  and  twos,  when  the 
throng  of  the  fair  was  over  and 
there  was  less  danger  of  attracting^ 
notice ;  so  strong  is  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule,  even  in  doing  what  one  knows 
to  be  right.  He  now  blamed  him- 
self for  selecting  so  exposed  a  room 
as  an  inn-parlour,  and  thought  it 
might  have  been  more  politic  to 
name  his  own  house  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  but  he  would  know 
better  another  time.  Ab  no  one 
came  up  to  half-past  four,  he  grew 
somewhat  impatient,  and  frequently 
looked  at  his  watch — not  tiiat  he 
would  break  his  promise  of  waiting 
for  members  till  five.  It  struck 
him  at  last  that  he  ought  scarcely 
to  have  expected  these  ignorant 
men  to  join  immediately  afler  read- 
ing the  prospectus — a  work  of  great 
difficulty  at  any  time  to  such  illi- 
terate persons,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
distraction  of  a  crowd,  utterly  im- 
practicable; and  they  might  natu- 
rally like  some  time  for  reflection 
before  giving  in  their  adhesion  to 
so  solemn  and  important  a  thing  as 
the  S.  P.  V.    But  they  would  take 
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the  prospectuses  home  with  them, 
discuss  them  fully  with  their  wives, 
and  afberwards  come  to  him  pri- 
vately. 

Thus  Mr.  Oliphaut  was  far  from 
being  dispirited,  though  not  a  soul 
had  entered  the  room  except  Isaiah; 
but  a  few  minutes  before  five  he  be- 
gan packing  up  his  numerous  docu- 
ments. Just  at  that  time,  however, 
he  heard  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door, 
and  hastily  put  the  papers  down 
again,  to  be  ready.  It  turned  out^ 
however,  to  be  Foster,  the  groom 
from  the  Hall.  His  face  had  some 
blood  on  it,  and  his  clothes  were  a 
good  deal  torn. 

*  Oh,  it  is  only  you,  Foster,  is  it  ? ' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Oliphaut.  'Well, 
what  do  you  want?  And  in  that 
state,  too !   What  has  happened  P ' 

*  Etas  the  man  gone,  sir  P  '  asked 
Foster,  breathlessly,  but  not  for- 
getting to  touch  his  cap. 

*  What  man  P' 

*  Tbe  man  you  bought  the  horse 
from,  sir.  Here  has  been  a  pretty  to- 
do,  sir.  You  know  you  sent  for  me 
to  fetch  a  horse  you  had  just 
bought,  and  as  I  knew  you  wanted 
h\m  to  cart  the  manure  to-morrow, 
I  thought  I  would  try  him  at 
once.' 

*  That  was  right.     Well  P  ' 
*Well,    sir,   the  long    and    the 

short  of  it  is,  he  has  either  never 
been  in  traces  before  or  he's  des- 
perately vicious.  He  was  quiet 
enough,  sir,  tiU  I  got  him  into  the 
shafts;  then  he  began.  First  his 
forefeet  up,  then  his  heels,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  had  smashed  the 
cart  to  shivers,  spite  of  all  I  could 
do  to  hold  him.  He  kicked  me  on 
the  cheek — ^here,  sir — and  another 
time  ripped  up  my  coat  as  you  see. 
I  never  had  such  a  near  shave  in 
nay  life.  But  I  ran  down  at  once, 
sir,  to  see  if  you  could  find  the 
man  and  return  him.  You  got  a 
warranty,  I  suppose,  sir  P  ' 

*  Certainly.  I  think,  Foster,  there 
is  some  mistake  here,  and  it  will  be 
best  to  see  Mr.   Ducksberry,  the 


person  from  whom  I  bought  Mm, 
at  once.  He  is  a  very  honest  man, 
and  will  do  what  is  right,  without 
doubt.  Will  you  inquire  if  Mr. 
Ducksberry  is  still  in  the  village. 
I  fear  not,  for  he  was  going  home  to 
tea.' 

Foster  soon  returned  with  the 
information  that  Isaiah  had  been 
seen  in  the  street  only  two  or  three 
minutes  before,  and  Mr.  Oliphaut 
found  him  as  he  was  bidding  adieu 
from  the  back  of  his  little  nag  to  a 
group  of  farmers.  Isaiah  blushed 
very  fisiintly  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Jabez. 

'  Mr.  Ducksberry,'  said  the  latter, 
kindly,  '  you  have  made  a  little  mis- 
take about  this  horse  you  have  just 
sold  me.  He  has  broken  my  cart 
and  injured  my  groom,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return 
him.' 

'Friend  Oliphaut,  a  bargain  is 
a  bargain;  with  thy  experience  of 
men,  thee  must  know  that.  I  tried 
to  dissuade  thee  from  purchasing  the 
beast,  as  thou  knowest;  but  as  thou 
hast  bought  him,  thee  must  stand 
by  thy  bargain.  I  never  return 
money — on  principle.' 

*  But  he  has  never,  my  groom  tells 
me,  been  in  a  cart  before,  and  you 
told  me  he  could  draw,  sir.' 

*  Friend,  friend,  thee  art  a  little 
ruffled,  and  it  will  proceed  if  thee 
dost  not  bridle  it  soon.  But  thy 
memory  wanteth  refreshing.  I  only 
told  thee  it  would  do  thee  good  to 
see  him  draw,  and  I  trust  in  the 
Lord  it  may.  But  Bachel  ex- 
pecteth  me.  Good  day,  friend  OH- 
phant,  and  thank  thee  much  for  all 
the  profit  thy  worldly  and  spiritual 
knowledge  hath  brought  me  this 
day.' 

*  Scoundrel !'  broke  from  Mr. 
Oliphant's  lips,  and  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  farmers,  as  Issoah 
struck  his  heels  into  the  galloway's 
sides,  and  cantered  demurely  off. 

*  I  niver  seed  a  better  bite  i' 
my  life,  Mr.  Oliphaut,'  grinned 
Dick  Wideawake  at  that  gent]e-> 
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maa's  elbow.  *  YHiat,  ye  niver  bowt 
a  horse  fra  that  smveUing  Qnaker, 
surely?  K  Fd  known  ye  wor  i' 
treaty  wi*  him,  I'd  ha  cautioned 
ye,  as  a  firiend  like ;  but  he  gat  ye 
to  do  it  sa  sHly ;  he's  t'  slyest  rogue 
i'  aw  Yorkshire.' 

'  Barrin  thysel,  Dick,'  said  half 
the  formers  at  lecist. 

*  Whya,  whya,  nebbors,'  answered 
Dick,  considerably  flattered ;  *  I'se 
not  saying  but  that  I  knaw  a  thing 
or  two  mysel  i'  horse-flesh.  But 
when  I  cheat,  begow,  I  cheat  ho- 
nestly, not  wi'  praying  and  soft  saw- 
der and  turning  up  t'  whites  o'  my 
een  like  a  duck  i'  a  thunder-storm — 
come,  now,  ye'll  aw  allow  that.  An' 
what  might  ye  give  for  t'  horse,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  if  it's  a  fair  question  ?* 

*  I  gave  thirty  pounds,  Richard.* 

*  mat,  for  Isaiah  horse?  Why,  it 
*ud  be  dear  at  fifteen !  Lord,  Lord, 
I  niver  knew  sich  a  thing  ! '  Dick 
enjoyed  the  joke  a  good  deal  though, 
to  judge  by  his  frequent  chuckling. 

*Well,  I  cannot  yet  imagine, 
Bichard,  that  he  will  keep  money 
so  dishonestly  got,*  said  Mr.  Oli- 
phant ;  '  I  thmk  he  will  bring  it 
back  in  the  morning.* 

'  Ye  think  what?'  exclaimed  Dick, 
in  utter  amazement.  ^Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Oliphant,  but  ye  mun  hev  a 
slate  off  yer  heead,  to  think  o*  sich 
a  thing.  Whaiver  'ud  dream  o' 
gitting  butter  out  of  Isaiah  Ducks- 
berry's  throoat  ? ' 

*  is  he  so  notorious  a  character  ? ' 

*  He  is  that    What,  did  ye  niver 


hestr  what  he  did  at  Langpreston 
market  ?  He  hed  a  cartload  o'  taties 
'at  wor  aw  bad,  an'  he  thowt  he'd 
tak  'em  a  good  bit  off  where  he 
wam't  sae  well  known  ;  sa  he  car- 
ried 'em  to  Langpreston  market. 
"  But  are  they  good  uns,  Isaiah?" 
they  axed  afore  they  bowt  'ent 
"  We've  never  had  such  a  lot  about 
the  place  before,"  says  Isaiah ;  an' 
wi'  that  they  bowt' 'em — ^he  sowd 
ivery  taty  ^ore  they  knew  ought 
about  it.  An'  just  as  he  wor  dnv- 
ing  off  haam,  yan  on  'em  *at 
wanted  some  mair,  axed  him  if  he'd 
be  that  way  again  soon.  '*  I  dare  saj 
I  may,  friend,"  says  he,  soft  like, 
"  by  the  time  thee  wilt  want  more." 
And  tiiey  niver  guessed  ought  wor 
wrang  till  they  boiled  'em.  Aa,  he's 
a  clever  chap,  is  Isaiah ;  he'd  talk 
t'  hind  leg  off  a  jackass.* 

*  Well,  I  shall  see  my  lawyer  about 
the  matter,  Bichard.'  But  Mr. 
01iphant*s  lawyer  gave  him  cold 
comfort  on  this  occasion,  and  Isaiah 
retained  his  thirty  pounds  in  peace. 
He  even  felt  so  grateful  to  Jabez 
that  he  referred  fifequently  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  that  gentleman, 
with  a  silence  that  did  him  honour, 
never  mentioned — ^viz.  the  £ftct  of 
Mr.  Oliphant's  having  generonsly 
given  him  five  pounds  more  fior  the 
horse  than  he  had  asked  for  it 
Jabez  perhaps  did  not  know  tiie 
flattering  way  in  which  Isaiab 
spoke  of  him  behind  his  back,  for 
he  resolutely  struck  the  Quaker's 
name  off  the  list  of  the  S.  P.  Y. 
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A    ROUTE    FROM    THE    ATLANTIC    TO    THE    PACIFIC 
THROUGH    BRITISH    TERRITORt. 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  last  ses- 
sion one  of  those  vast  subjects 
was  bronght  before  the  Honse  of 
Commons  to  which,  as  being  of  no 
party  or  personal  importance,  it  is 
so  difficult  to  secure  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  The  British  colonies 
on  ihe  Pacific,  valuable  for  their 
coal,  their  timber,  and  their  impor- 
tant position  as  our  only  naval  sta- 
tion on  those  waters,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  isolated  from  us, 
and  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
United  States;  they  can  only  be 
secured  by  ready  access  and  safe 
conmrnnication  across  the  Rocky 
Monntains  from  Lake  Superior;  and 
on  the  occupation  of  those  vast 
territories  will  depend  their  reten- 
tion under  the  British  crown.  This 
intermediate  region,  from  the  90th 
to  about  the  117th  meridian,  has 
been  hitherto,  as  is  well  known, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  It  is  a  curious  proof 
of  our  respect  for  prescriptive  right 
that  the  private  grant  of  a  sovereign, 
such  as  Charles  11.,  with  no  parlia- 
mentary sanction,  should  have  been 
held  good  up  to  the  present  day  not 
only  over  Rupert's  Land  proper, 
but  over  immense  tracts  of  which 
it  may  be  clearly  proved  the  donor 
had  never  so  much  as  heard. 

It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that 
this  long  agitated  question  is  now 
to  be  set  at  rest,  and  that  the  Cana- 
dian Confederated  Provinces  may 
justly  appreciate  the  position  in 
which  recent  negociations  have 
placed  them.  They  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  magnificent  territory. 
In  the  world's  lustory  there  is  no 
instance  of  such  a  vast  augmenta- 
tion of  a  country  as  wiU  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  votes  of  two 
such  bodies  as  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany under  the  authority  of  the 
vrow|L,.„ 


It  will  be  seen  whether  the  Cana- 
dian people  are  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Their  duty  is  an  arduous 
one,  and  it  demands  high  qualities 
worthily  to  fulfil.  They  must  bury 
in  oblivion  all  past  misunderstand- 
ings with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, they  must  endeavour  that 
their  acquisition  shall  contribute  not 
only  to  the  wealth  of  individuals 
and  the  honour  and  power  of  *  The 
Dominion*  (as  they  fondly  call  it), 
but  they  must  establish  a  Govern- 
ment capable  of  introducing  law  and 
order  and  imposing  the  restraints 
and  blessings  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion in  countries  where  at  present 
they  are  practically  unknown.  They 
must  rule  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Canadian  British  and  Ame- 
rican settlers,  but  for  that  of  the 
Indian  tribes  who  will  be  more  or 
less  dispossessed  of  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  finally  they  must 
look  forward  to  uniting  the  North 
Pacific  Provinces  to  themselves  by 
a  new  highway  to  the  east,  along 
which  the  products  of  Europe  and 
Asia  can  be  exchanged  by  the  short- 
est possible  route,  and  through  ter- 
ritories which  will  bear  a  common 
allegiance  to  our  Queen. 

Between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  millions  of 
acres,  a  large  portion  of  it  land  ex- 
ceedingly rich  for  agricultural  pur» 
poses  and  called  the  '  Fertile  Belt.*" 
This  it  is  our  interest  to  give  at  the 
lowest  rate  to  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  England.  It 
is  a  simificant  fact  that  the  Irish 
in  British  North  America  are  per- 
fectly loyal.  They  enjoy  every  free- 
dom which  good  government  can 
insure,  and  if  settled  on  the  lands 
in  question,  would  give  us  instead 
of  a  hostile  element  in  the  United 
States,  a  loyal  one  in  the  New  Domi- 
nion.  The  formation  of  only  about 
200  miles  of  road  would  render  thii^ 
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oonntry  accessible  ihron^h  British 
territory  during  eight  or  nine  months 
of  every  year.  Nature  indeed  aflTords 
remarkable  facilities  for  water  com- 
munication across  nearly  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America,    by 
means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake 
Ontario  (which  it  is  proposed  to 
connect  by  a  ship  caniJ  with  Lake 
Huron),  and  thence  to  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.     By  this 
route  the  produce  of  the   north- 
western  States   of  the  Union,   as 
frell  as  that  of  the  New  Domi- 
«iion,   could    be    brought   without 
4iran8*shipment  to  Liverpool.     So 
important  is    this    communication 
considered  in  the  United  States  that 
half  the  capital  required  for  the 
Ontario  and  Huron  canal  is  sub- 
scribed by  American  citizens.    This 
carries  us  half  way  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains — the  work  of  cutting  a 
Toad  to   the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
from  Lake  Superior  has  been  actu- 
ally  begun.     From  thence  it  passes 
bv  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  great  Biver 
l^katchewan,     which      stretches 
.across,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
-territory  to  within  1 50  miles  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  is  navigable 
the  whole  way,  with  the  exception 
^of  three  different  rapids  and  some 
shoals  which  could  easily  be  re- 
moved. This  rich,  park-like  country, 
comprising  from  60,000  to  100,000 
square  miles  of  the  finest  soil,  leads 
directly  to  the  Leather  Head  Pass, 
which  was  crossed  by  Lord  Milton 
and  Dr.  Cheadle,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the  whole  range.     The 
great  rapid  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  into  Lake  Winnipeg  is  not 
navigable  by  steamers,  but  the  ex- 
treme flatness  of  the  country  affords 
every  advantage  for  the  formation 
of  a  road  or  railway.     Dr.  Cheadle 
says  that — 

British  Columbia  and  Vanconyer  Island 
are  now  entirely  cut  off  from  Canada  by 
the  unsettled  region  which  has  been  kept 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  hunting 
grounds  for  the  Indian,  and  the  resort  of 
iur-bearing  animals  for  the  trapper.  The 
eastern  and   western    portions  of  North 


America  are  practically  more  widely  apart 
than  if  they  were  situated  in  different  hemi- 
spheres, for  they  can  only  communicate 
round  Cape  Horn  or  by  Panama.  The 
subject  [he  adds]  is  one  of  unirersal  in- 
terest and  importance.  Upon  the  practica- 
bility of  opening  an  orerland  route  from 
Canada  to  British  Columbia  with  all  con- 
yenient  speed  hangs  the  whole  question, 
whether  the  Canadian  Confederacy  is  to 
remain  a  simple  union  of  the  Atlantic  colo- 
nies, or  can  be  expanded  into  a  second 
great  American  Union,  embracing  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory,  Kupert's  Land,  British 
Columbia,  and  Vancouyer  Island,  com- 
prising in  &ct  the  whole  continent  north  of 
the  49th  parallel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
territory  of  Alaska,  recently  purchased  by 
the  United  States  from  Russia. 

The  tendency  of  the  States  to  ab- 
sorb unsettled  territory  is  showing 
itself  by  raids  on  this  intermediate 
country.     The  great  American  De- 
sert extends  from  Texas  northward 
to  about  the  49th  or  50th  parallel, 
to  the  north  of  which  are  the  fertile 
regions  watered  by  the  Bed  River, 
the  Assiniboine,  and  the  Saskatch- 
ewan.     Our  ignorance  concerning 
these  countries  has  cost  us  the  loss 
of  extensive  and  valuable  territory 
at  different  times,  particularly  when 
the  boundary  line  was  laid  down  by 
the  Ashburton  treaty.  After  this  had 
been  finally  concluded  the  United 
States  Government  coolly  produced 
the  Franklin  map,  which   showed 
that  the  British  territory  extended  to 
the  Columbia  Biver,  and  replied  to 
all  remonstrances  that  if  we  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  ourselves 
as  to  our  own  rights  it  was  not  for 
them  to  enlighten  us.    Brum's  atlas, 
published  at  Paris  half  a  centuiy 
ago,  marks  the  Columbia  Biver  as 
the  boundary  between  the  British 
possessions  and  those  of  the  United 
States.     That  which  is  now  Wash- 
ington State  is  there  laid  down  as 
British  territory,  and  San  Juan  as 
an  island  in  British  waters.   Alaska, 
the  coast  north  of  Fort  Simpson, 
discovered  and  named  by  Captain 
Cook,  ought  never  to  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bussians.    It 
was  however  not  valued  by  our  Go- 
vernment, while  the  Hudson's  Bay 
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Company  apparentlj  preferred  that 
the  sea  board  of  their  yast  regions 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  en- 
terprising English  settlers  and  colo- 
nists. The  sale  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  will  place  the  inhabi- 
tants of  British  Columbia  between 
two  portions  of  American  territory, 
and  suggest  the  facility  with  which 
tbey  might  be  absorbed,  and  their 
allegiance  forcibly  or  willingly  trans- 
ferred from  Grreat  Britain.  There 
is  much  discontent  in  Bntish  Colum- 
bia and  Vancouver.  These  distant 
possessions  of  the  British  crown  feel 
themselves  neglected,  but  they  are 
as  yet  loyal ;  i£ey  wish  to  be  united 
with  the  Bed  River  settlement  and 
Canada,  and  to  form  an  integral 
portion  of  British  North  America. 
The  magnificent  harbour  of  Esqui- 
mault,  having  in  its  neighbourhood 
the  coal  of  Nanaimo,  and  the  un- 
equalled timber  of  Columbia,  is 
formed  to  become  the  great  seaport 
of  the  land  communication  across 
the  continent,  and  the  starting  point 
for  steamers  trading  to  China  and 
Japan ;  whereas  if  absorbed  by  the. 
States  it  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
growing  importance  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. British  Columbia  is  rich  in 
mineral  wealth,  but  it  requires  land 
for  agricultural  purposes,  which 
would  be  found  to  any  extent  in 
the  fertile  belt  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
The  memorial  from  the  Red  River 
settlement  to  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian Gh>vemments  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  people  of  Bed  Riyer  have  earnestly 
desired  to  see  the  Lake  Superior  route  opened 
op  for  commerce  and  emigration,  and  re- 
joice to  hear  of  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  road  and  line  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion to  British  Columbia  and  Vancourer, 
entirely  throu^  British  territory,  beliering 
that  such  works  would  greatly  benefit  their 
countiy,  while  subserving  at  the  same  time 
both  Cuiadian  and  Imperial  interests.  It  is 
tSie  natural  high  way  b^  which  commerce 
and  general  business  with  the  East  could 
be  carried  on.  It  would  be  also  the  most 
expeditious,  and  the  traffic  along  the  line 
would  rapidlv  fill  Central  British  America 
with  an  industrious  loyal  people.     And 


thus  firom  Vancouver  Island  to  Nova  Scotia, 
Great  Britain  would  have  an  unbroken 
series  of  colonies,  a  grand  confederation 
of  loyal  and  fiourishing  provinces,  skirting' 
the  whole  United  States  frontier,'  and  com- 
manding at  once  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
We  feel  bound  to  observe  that  American 
influence  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and 
if  action  is  long  delayed,  veiy  unpleasant 
complications  may  arise.  Thus  both  politi- 
cally and  commeTdally  the  opening  of  this 
country  and  making  it  a  national  highway 
would  be  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  empire. 

Lord  Milton  declares  that — 

The  British  Pacific  colonies  at  present 
derive  even  their  food  firom  the  United 
States.  There  is  every  year  a  great  influx 
of  Americans  to  the  gold  mines  during 
the  fine  season,  and  while  we  are  wasting 
time,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  colony 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  worked  out 
and  depreciated.  The  gold  is  sent  out  of 
the  country  never  to  return,  and  no  labour 
or  improvement  could  replace  its  value; 
there  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  to  join  the  United  States,  whence 
ihey  derive  their  living,  and  in  the  Red 
River  settlement  the  same  feeling  is  grow- 
ing up :  they  feel  themselves  neglected,  the 
Government  is  powerless,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  (as  I  think  they  have  a  good 
right  to  be)  very  discontented.  For  in- 
stance, not  long  ago  a  debtor  was  lodged 
in  gaol  at  Fort  Garry;  the  following  night  it 
was  broken  open  by  an  armed  mob,  and  die 
prisoner  released,  without  the  authoritiee 
being  able  to  interfere. 

The  Americans  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  valne  of  this  territory,  and 
are  making  every  effort  to  colonise 
it ;  a  commissioner  sent  by  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  of  the  district  says,  very  sig- 
nificantly,  *  it  is  a  country  worth 
fighting  for.' 

The  Indians,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  them.  The  dif- 
ference between  *King  George's 
men '  and  '  Boston  men '  has  hither- 
to been  maintained  very  much  to 
onr  advantage ;  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  towards  them  has  been 
both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  colonist  in  a  Canadian 
newspaper,  'the  Sioux,  Saltees, 
Crees,  Blackfeet,  and  Stonies  beat 
and  plunder  them  wherever  they 
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can.  No  American  is  safe  with 
them,  and  thej  always  recognise 
them.' 

But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  if  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  Indians  have  always  been 
on  extremely  good  terms,  they  have 
hitherto  had  the  same  interest,  yiz. 
that  the  country  should  remain  un- 
settled, a  hunting  ground  for  the 
Indians,  and  a  resort  of  fur-bearing 
animals  for  the  trappers  of  the  com- 
pany. Their  traders  and  servants 
brought  the  few  products  of  civili- 
sation which  the  natives  require 
within  their  reach,  and  received  in 
barter  all  which  they  had  to  ex- 
change. A  settled  population  would 
destroy  the  wild  animals,  and  would 
not  buy  from  the  Indians  the  only 
things  which  they  are  able  to  sup- 
ply. Colonists  will,  therefore,  en- 
counter much  opposition  from  the 
wild  tribes  which  frequent  those 
regions,  and  the  difficulties  might 
be  so  serious  as  to  deter  settlers,  if 
the  country  is  left  much  longer 
without  responsible  rulers. 

It  is,  moreover,  our  duty  to  afford 
protection  to  the  natives  themselves, 
who  have  hitherto  been  treated  with 
much  consideration  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  have  been 
kept  to  a  great  degree  from  the 
curse  of  ardent  spirits;  they  are 
only  too  liable  to  be  oppressed  by 
squatters  from  both  Canada  and 
the  States.  It  is  our  interest  as 
much  as  our  duty,  if  possible,  to 
civilise  and  try  to  Christianise 
those  whom  we  are  depriving  of 
their  means  of  subsistence.  The 
chances  of  reducing  savage  popula- 
tions to  a  settled  fife  seem  every- 
where to  be  extremely  small,  but 
we  ought,  at  least,  to  do  our  best 
towards  this  object,  and  one  autho- 
rity on  the  spot  says :  *  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  the  Indians  cannot  be  civi- 
Hsed ;  they  farm  well  enough  at  Ked 
River.  Give  them  the  implements 
and  the  seeds,  set  an  overseer  over 
them,  and  keep  away  the  curse  of 
mm,  and  there  will  be  no  difficuliy.' 


A  settlement  of  Indians  on  Lake 
Superior  is  also  mentioned  as  very 
successM. 

The  climate  appears  to  be  excel- 
lent. A  Canadian  winter  is  looked 
forward  to  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
time  of  increased  enjoyment :  *  in- 
stead of  rain,  snow,  sleet,  with 
broken  roads, — clear  skies,  and  a 
fine  bracing  atmosphere,  and  roads 
made  smooth  by  snow.' 

A  letter  from  a  colonist  near  Port 
Gteny,  lately  published,  gives  a 
&vourable  account  of  the  country  : 

Tlie  land  is  lerel  as  a  lake,  a  stone  is 
a  wonder;  timber  plenty,  bat  not  in  thb 
way ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kiver  Assi- 
niboine  the  fertile  land  is  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth.  The  soil  opposite  the  port- 
age, and  for  loo  miles  along  uie  river,  as  fkr 
west  as  I  hare  been  north  of  the  Lake 
Manetoba,  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet  de^  of 
black  colour,  resting  on  sand,  with  fine 
water  in  it.   The  prairie  is  easily  ploughed, 
the  first  time  with  one  yoke  of  four,  or  a 
span  of  horses.    We  plough  in  the  spiring 
after  seeding,  leave  it  till  next  spring  to  rot, 
then  plough  again  and  sow  wheat  in  it,  and 
get  &om  forty  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre.     I 
hare  broken  up  only  twenty-five  acres,  whidi 
is  as  much  as  I  could  manage — twenty  in 
wheat,  the  rest  in  potatoes  and  tnmips. 
We  ean  farm  as  much  as  we  please,  only 
you  cannot  get  any  help,  but  at  too  hi^  a 
price ;  pay  beforehand,  and  then,  perhaps, 
no  work,    /don't  need  them :  there^s  ei^t 
of  us,  with  Granny,  able  to  woik.     Our 
cattle  feed  well  summer  and  winter.     The 
snorw  never  lies  deep  on   the  plain,  and 
does  not  cover  the  long  grass.    The  horMs, 
like  the  Highland  sheep,  paw  it  off,  keep 
fat,  and  need  no  water.    We  have  very 
fine  horses — four   large  ones   I  ke^   in 
winter,  and  six  native  mares  I  never  use. 
Plenty  of  fine  large  cattle.    We  milk  ten 
good  cows — this  is  a  fine  country  for  milk 
and  butter — we  have  plenty  of  chickens — 
the  half-breeds  make  no  butter,  raise  poor 
crops,  and  have  nothing  to    sell.      The 
weather  is  beautifully  clear.     Our  house 
lies  low,  and  is  not  exposed  to  storms. 
Hardly  a  day  in  spring  without  sunshine,, 
which  is  all  the  farmer  could  wish ;  moist 
and  warm;  the  snow  gone  in  March;  our 
summer  hot;  our  Mt  nearly  all  Indian 
summer  till  the  snow  comes  On.    There's  a 
steady  winter,  clear  both  night  and  day  for 
a  month  at  a  time.    The  snow  sometimes 
disappears  without  thaw,  the  earth,  lakes, 
tod  nvers  being  deeply  firozen  Ull  '^^p*\ 
when  the  ice  gets  like  a  honey-comb  undor. 
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and  IB  not  Mife  to  trarel  on,  though  still 
thick.  We  have  ^enty  of  line  oeJt,  elm, 
ash,  poplar,  birch,  and  bushes  of  all  kinds 
bearing  benries,  with  hops  which  ripen 
well ;  and  all  kinds  of  climbing  and  twist- 
ing Tines,  which  make  a  solid  mass  nearly 
impossible  to  get  through  in  summer  all 
along  where  is  water.  There  are  abundance 
of  laSrge  shallow  ponds,  covered  with  reeds, 
rushes,  and  long  grass,  which  fill  gradually 
np  io  the  leyel  of  the  prairie  and  form  a 
fine  dry  soil,  with  rich  grass  long  enough 
to  tie  orer  the  horses'  backs.  As  the  ground 
dries  the  grass  gets  finer,  thicker,  and 
shorter,  beautiful  hay  for  mowing-machines. 
I  have  seen  coal  above  us  on  the  river,  and 
have  burnt  it  a  little.  The  half-breeds 
bring  us  many  specimens  of  minerals,  and 
report  springs  of  bad-smelling,  grea^ 
water,  like  oil.  No  doubt  the  countiy  is  rich 
in  minerals.  If  the  mines  were  once  opened 
up  we  should  have  the  finest  country  under 
the  crown.  Steam  can  be  applied  to  all 
fiurming-work,  as  there  is  not  a  hill  larger 
than  a  badger  or  a  mole-hill  that  I  have 
seen,  all  fit  for  the  plough,  not  one  waste 
spot ;  if  well  ploughed,  the  longer  we  crop 
it  the  better  it  seems  to  get.  I  have  ma- 
nured some,  but  it  makes  no  odds,  as  the 
other  was  equally  good.  I  have  a  splendid 
crop  of  wheat  this  year  worth  $i  $oc. 
The  half-breeds  do  not  like  farming,  and 
are  beginning  to  go  further  summer  and  win- 
ter, only  coming  in  for  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition, flour,  and  clothes.  They  will  leave 
the  country  to  the  white  man,  and  such  a 
country.  You  cannot  find  a  stone  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles  fh)m  the  portage  to 
throw  at  anything,  which  I  miss  sadly. 
The  plough  touches  nothing  but  bufifalo- 
bones ;  not  the  smallest  bush  grows  on  the 
plain ;  the  fire  makes  all  perfectly  smooth 
and  water-level  as  £E&r  as  the  eye  can  reach 
towards  Manetoba  Lake — the  fire  clears 
everything.  You  can  trot  a  mowing- 
machine  without  fear  of  stop  or  stone. 
Our  beasts  have  as  fine  a  ran^e  of  pasture 
as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  animals.  I  cut 
enough  in  three  days  to  feed  twenty  head 
of  c^tle  and  four  horses  all  the  winter. 
We  keep  a  horse  handy  to  go  and  milk  the 
cows,  as  they  sometimes  wander  eight  or 
nine  miles  to  the  arms  of  the  lake,  where 
the  wild  pea  grows  like  clover  on  the  banks. 
A  fine  place  for  wood  and  water,  boundless 
rich  pasture  plains  where  the  sun  seems  to 
rise  and  go  down  in  the  long  grass ;  where 
you  can  see  nothing  but  the  slfy  above  and 
the  plains  below — not  the  least  hill,  only 
the  woods  along  the  Assiniboine  on  one 
tide,  and  the  same  along  the  lake  on  the 
other,  about  fifteen  or  twenty-five  miles  be- 
tween. The  really  rich  ancient  lake  bottom 
does  not  go,  however,  above  thir^  or  forty 
miles  further  west  than  this,  and  I  think 


this  is  the  richest  part  of  this  rich  land- 
rich  in  soil,  good  water,  timber,  salt 
springs,  coal,  lead,  and  mostly  all  kinds  of 
minerals.  The  river  and  lake  swarm  with 
fish  of  all  sorts,  easily  caught,  and  more 
than  I  can  name.  The  way  to  arrive  here 
at  present  is  from  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota, 
whence  hundreds  of  ox-carts  and  waggons 
arrive  and  depart  for  the  Eed  River. 

A  report  by  Mr.  Dawson  on  tLe 
route  from  lAke  Superior  to  the 
Red  River  settlement,  has  lately 
been  published.  He  shows  that,  if 
made,  the  trade  of  the  North-west 
territories  would  be  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  Canada.  The  present  cost 
of  conveying  articles  from  York 
Factory,  Hudson's  Bay,  to  Fort 
Gkury,  is  about  ^loo  per  ton,  and 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where 
the  sellers  bring  their  goods,  about 
^90  per  ton;  while  flie  extreme 
cost  from  Lake  Superior  to  Fort 
Ghtny,  as  soon  as  the  communica- 
tion was  opened,  would  not,  at  the 
utmost,  exceed  $^0  per  ton,  a  sav- 
ing of  ^50  per  ton  on  freights  alone. 
Mr.  Dawson  considered  this  would 
decide  the  matter,  both  as  regards 
the  trade  of  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment and  that  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  added  to  which  the 
people  of  Red  River  would  save  30 
per  cent,  in  purchasing  their  goods 
in  Canada,  instead  of  the  remote 
western  towns  of  Minnesota.  The 
total  trade  of  the  territories — both 
that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  settlers — ^is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Dawson  at  ^^4,000,000  annually. 

Mr.  Foley,  Postmaster- General, 
writing  from  Quebec,  says : 

The  necessity  of  opening  up  this  country 
hecomes  more  apparent  every  day.  Minne- 
sota, and  not  Canada,  is  becoming  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade — the  central  link  in 
the  chain  of  settlements  which  should  con- 
nect Canada  with  British  Columbia  is 
being  rapidly  Americanised,  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  incalculable  mischief  will 
follow.  The  facilities  for  communication 
are  great — the  fertile  plains  thinly  wooded^ 
here  and  there  by  dumps  of  timber,  fine 
alluvial  valleys,  and  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  wood  in  the  forest  beyond  Lake 
Plat     The   Saskatchawan  is^  navisal>le. 
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with  two  short  interruptions,  for  steam- 
boats from  near  its  mouUi. 

As  to  the  passage  of  the  Bocky 
MotLntains,  Palliser  sajs  in  his  re- 
port: 

I  am  rejoiced  to  say  I  have  succeeded  in 
disoorering  a  pass  practicable  not  only  for 
horses,  but,  with  little  expense,  for  carts 
also. 

Dr.  Hector,  in  hia  report,  says : 

The  ascent  from  the  Saskatchawan  to 
the  watershed  is  hardly  perceptible,  and 
no  labour  would  be  reqmred,  except  that 
of  hewing  timbers  to  construct  an  easy 
road. 

Of  the  descent  on  the  western 
slope  he  remarks : 

The  road  and  valley  of  Vermillion  rirer 
could  be  cleared  without  difficulty  in  a 
straight  line  along  the  stream,  with  an  in- 
cline of  only  40  feet  in  a  mile,  or  1  in 

He  corroborates  the  account  of 
the  richness  of  the  intermediate 
territory,  and  quotes  Col.  Crofton's 
evidence  as  to  its  climate  and  fer- 
tiUiy: 

No  finer  loamy  soil  could  be  found  than 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  with  a  lime- 
stone foundation.  It  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  vast  herds  of  buffitloes,  an  unerring  indi- 
cation of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

This  pass  is  thus  described  in 
Milton  and  Choadle's  North-west 
Patsage : 

In  the  course  of  our  moming^s  journey 
we  were  surprised  by  coming  to  a  stream 
flowing  to  the  westward.  We  had  uncon- 
sciously passed  the  height  of  land  and 
giined  the  watershed  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual 
and  imperceptible  that  until  we  had  the 
evidence  of  the  waterflow  we  had  no  sus- 
picion that  we  were  even  near  the  dividing 
ridge. 

The  valuable  trade  of  the  Bed 
River  county  now  passes  through 
the  States.  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  observed  that — 

In  the  summer  of  '59  it  amounted  to 
1,500,000  dollars,  to  which  500,000  must 
be  added  for  that  by  other  channels,  which 


would  all  pass  over  the  new  ronte  as 
shorter,  speedier,  and  cheaper. 

The  distance  from  Toronto  to  Fort 
(Jarry,  by  Minnesota,  is  i  ,500  miles, 
by  lake  Superior  1,114. 

From  the  best  information  [Mr.  Foley 
adds]  it  is  ascertained  that  80,000/.  wonld 
be  abundant  for  the  establishment  of  good 
communication  firom  the  head  of  fake 
Superior  to  Bed  Kiver,  and  that  10,000/. 
more  would  be  amply  adequate  to  complete 
it  to  the  passes  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

He  proposes  that  it  shall  be  done 
by  annual  subsidy  from  the  Cana- 
dian Government. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when 
Colonial  Secretary,  *felt  strongly 
the  extreme  importance  of  opening 
up  this  line  of  communication  by  a 
^reat  road  from  Canada  to  British 
Columbia.' 

The  question  has  long  been  under  my 
anxious  consideration.  I  need  hardly  in- 
sist on  the  advantages  it  would  confer  on 
the  British  colonies  in  the  Pacific:  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  would  be 
greater  in  war  or  in  peace.  The  rapid 
communication  of  intelligence  would  re- 
lieve them  from  the  apprehension  of  sur- 
prise by  the  enemy,  and  give  the  harbours 
of  Vancouver  Island,  as  a  station  for 
H.M.'s  Navy,  an  importance  immeasm^ 
ably  greater  than  they  can  at  present  at^ 
tain ;  while  in  peace  it  cannot  £bu1  to  add  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  that  emigration  which 
is  principally  wanted  to  develop  its  re- 
sources. 

He  '  valued  highly  the  advantages 
of  a  large  scheme  for  connectmg 
through  ^British  territory  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the 
Pacific'  Mr.  Cardwell,  his  succes- 
sor, was  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  facility  for  the  cheap  pas- 
sage of  emigrants  is  great.  One 
authority  mentions, '  the  amount  of 
unoccupied  space  in  every  timber 
ship  that  leaves  this  country  for  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  every  year 
would,  if  filled  with  emigrants,  fur- 
nish thousands  to  the  labour  popu- 
lation of  these  colonies  at  a  cheap 
rate  of  transport,  as  these  ships 
carry  very  little  freight  out,  and 
may  be  said  to  go  almost  in  bal- 
last.' ^ ^- 
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From  Lake  Superior  there  ap- 
pears to  be  nnbroken  naviration 
westwards  by  several  beautiftd  little 
lakes — ^the  *  Bainj  Lake/  with  its 
*  rocky  shores,  and  five  hundred  is- 
lands, mainly  composed  of  pale  red 
granite,  green  stone,  and  slate,  very 
picturesque.    This  lake  freezes  over 
about  the  ist  of  December;  here  is 
a    population    of    1,500    Indians.' 
Thence  the  route  passes  over  a  part 
of  Rainy   Eiver,    *  very   winding, 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
through  a  fertile  alluvial  country, 
studded  with  maple,  birch,  poplar, 
and  oak,  with  at  least  2,600  acres 
of  rich  soil,  to  the  "  Lake  of  the 
Woods."     Here  the  Indians  grow 
large  quantities  of  maize,  and  wild 
rice,  forming  their  chief  sustenance, 
grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
the  district.'     The  Red  River  set- 
tlement extends  from  near  Lake 
Winnipeg  to  the  Assiniboine.     The 
land  has  been  called  a  *  paradise  of 
fertility,'  and  many  farms  have  been 
cultivated  for  forty  years  without  any 
apparent  falling  off.     As  to  climate, 
maize  never  falls  to  ripen  ;  melons 
grow  with  the  utmost  luxuriance 
in  the  open  air,  and  ripen  in  August. 
The   American    Government    is 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  this  coun- 
try.   In  1 866  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Congress  for  obtaining  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory 
and  for  organising  it  into  states. 
The  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  reported  that  '  the  basin  of 
Xiake  Winnipeg  contained  a  soil  of 
remarkable   fertility,   sufficient    in 
extent  for  eight  or  nine  first  class 
American  states,  and  probably  af- 
fording the  best  rout.e  to  the  Pa- 
cific. '    The  Legislature  of  California 
lias  kindly  *  voted  the  annexation  of 
jBritish   Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island.'     The  result  of  all  these 
covetous  tendencies  has  been  the 
introduction  into  the  United  States 
Senate  in  December  1 867  of  a  reso- 
Intion  as  to  *  the  expediency  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Canada  on 
tlie  basis  of  an  equal  tariff,  only  on 


condition  that  all  the  country  west 
of  the  goth  degree  of  longitude 
should  he  ceded^  the  United  States 
to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  to  as- 
sume the  debt  of  British  Columbia.' 

The  American  people  evidently 
look  forward  to  the  possession  of  the 
whole  northern  continent,  to  which 
this  is  a  step.  The  Pacific  colonies 
are  neither  satisfied  nor  prosperous ; 
the  Red  River  settlers  will  soon  lose 
such  protection  as  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  can  give  them,  while 
hitiberto  they  have  not  obtained  any 
other  settled  government. 

Our  desire  must  be  to  maintain 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States :  not  only  does  the 
welfare  of  both  countries  greatly 
depend  on  it,  but  also,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  in  a  high  degree  the  pro- 
motion of  every  good  and  great 
object — practical,  moral,  and  social 
— throughout  the  world.  These  re- 
lations, however,  can  only  be  secured 
by  a  clear  understanding  with  them, 
that  as  we  do  not  seek  to  obtain 
their  territory,  we  cannot  permit 
them  to  take  ours.  There  are  por- 
tions of  their  country  which  would 
be  extremely  desirable  to  Canada^ 
but  at  no  time  have  we  entertained 
any  thought  of  endeavouring  to 
possess  ourselves  of  them.  We 
must,  however,  adopt  all  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  our  sovereign 
rights  on  our  own  territory,  and  then 
the  presence  of  American  citizens 
who  may  settle  there  with  a  full 
understanding  of  these,  will  add  to  • 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  instead 
of  leading  to  disagreement  and  com- 
plicated questions  of  supremacy. 

There  are  two  U.  S.  Hnes  of  rail- 
road projected  to  cross  the  conti- 
nent, one  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  North  Pacific 
line,  which  is  to  connect  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  Columbia  River. 
This  last  has  been  completed  to 
beyond  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota ;  as 
far  as  this  point,  therefore,  the 
Canadian  route  would  havo^QJCom| 
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pete  with  one  which  is  already  open. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  re- 
maining portion,  the  British  terri- 
tory offers  very  superior  advantages. 

Unlike  the  barren  wilderness  of 
the  American  desert^  inhabited  by 
fierce  and  hostile  Indians,  this  line 
would  pass  through  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  regions  in  the 
world,  extending  from  tiie  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  From  Ottawa  to  the 
Pacific  is  2,820  miles,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  route  through  which 
would  consist  of  water  communi- 
cation of  the  very  first  order,  only 
requiring  a  few  connecting  links  to 
mcDce  it  available. 

Our  North  Pacific  colonies  have 
passed  through  a  difficult  period  of 
depression,  from  which  they  are 
now  gradually  recovering;  if  they 
can  see  their  way  to  a  union  wim 
Canada  and  Bed  Kiver,  and  to  be- 
coming the  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
that  vast  continent,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  not  desire  to  give  up 
their  allegiance  to  us.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  ultimately 
arrived  at  by  England  as  to  the 


preservation  of  her  colonies  (which 
X  for  one,  consider  to  be  of  the  first 
importance  toher  position,  influence, 
and  usefulness  in  the  world),  the 
magnificent  dominion  which  we 
have  inherited  frt>m  our  ancestors 
must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of 
our  hands  fr^m  mere  supineness  and 
ignorance  of  its  value.  The  pos- 
sible antagonism  of  the  United 
States,  in  many  matters  political 
and  social,  renders  the  friendship 
and  prosperity  of  this  great  new 
Northern  Confederation — whether 
as  an  independent  republic  of  States 
or  under  the  British  crown — doublj 
valuable  to  us ;  and  if  to  this  be 
added  the  consideration  that  the 
route  may  be  available  for  a  large 
share  of  the  carrying  trade  from 
Europe  to  Asia  across  America^  it 
woxdd  be  indeed  treason  to  tbe 
interests  and  honour  of  the  empire 
to  leave  this  vast  question  to  be 
settled — according  to  the  threaten- 
ing prophecy  of  the  Uemie  des  Deux 
Mondes — *by  the  adventurers  of 
Minnesota  and  the  malcontents  <^ 
Bed  Biver.* 

Habrt  Vebnei. 
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LORD  VERNON'S    INFEENO   DI  BANTE.^ 


THE  dates  on  the  title-pages  of 
the  splendid  volnmes  which  we 
are  abont  to  notice  are  those  at 
which  they  wonld  have  seen  the 
light,  if  circumstances  had  not  oc- 
curred to  delay  their  appearance, 
and  ultimately  to  postpone  it  until 
after  the  death  of  their  magnificent 
designer,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  present 
year.  In  them  the  late  Lord  V  emon 
has  left  the  most  Sumptuous  of  hi^ 
many  and  important  contributions 
to  the  illustration  of  Dante,  and  the 
work  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
very  finest  that  has  ever  been 
privately  printed.  It  is  at  once  a 
tribute  rendered  to  the  great  poet — 
who,  indeed,  wants  no  ftirther  honour 
— a  valuable  addition  to  the  means 
of  studying  his  text  and  of  com- 
prehending his  times  and  the  Scenes 
among  which  he  lived,  and  now  a 
most  worthy  monument,  in  addition 
to  others  of  the  same  kind,  to  the 
memory  of  the  accomplished  noble- 
man whose  position  enabled  him  to 
gratify  so  well  his  own  literary 
tastes,  and  to  conmiunicate,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  the  fruits  of  his 
long  devotion  to  the  poetry  of  the 
famous  Florentine.  The  final  edi- 
torial labours  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  present  edition  of  the  Inferno 
by  Sir  James  Lacaita,  than  whom 
no  one  could  have  been  selected 
bettor  qualified  for  the  task;  and 
fehe  third  volume  contains  from  his 
graceful  pen  a  short  biographical 
Ekccount  of  the  late  Lord  Vernon. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  con- 
bains  the  text  of  the  Inferno^  accom- 
panied by  a  paraphrastic  interpre- 
»tion  or  translation  in  Italian  prose, 
n  which,  while  every  word  of  the 
»xt  is  preserved,  the  words  intro- 
Inoed  to  make  the  meaning  clearer 
bre  distinguished  by  appearing  in 
talic  type.     There  are  also  critical 


and  explanatory  notes,  on  the  pre- 
paration of  which  the  utmost  labour 
must  have  been  bestowed. 

The  text  generally  followed  is 
that  of  the  Mmerva  edition,  printed 
at  Padua  in  1822,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  best  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Yemen  commenced  his  under- 
taking. That  settled  by  Witte  more 
recently  has  now  the  preference; 
but  the  important  variations  in  the 
text  of  Dante  are  not  very  many, 
and  the  great  multiplication  of 
copies  of  the  Dwina  Commedia^  by 
manuscript  and  by  the  early  press, 
has  afforded  means  of  determining 
his  text  which  other  classical  authors 
have  not  to  an  equal  degree  enjoyed. 

The  same  volume  includes  a  cos- 
mography of  Dante,  without  v^hich 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
progress  of  the  wonderftil  journey 
made  at  Easter  in  the  year  1300 
through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Para- 
dise. The  means  of  measuring  the 
extent  and  direction  of  the  poet's 
progress  through  these  regions  are 
always  most  faithfully  and  exactly 
supplied  by  himself;  but  the  dif- 
ference of  his  astronomical  system 
and  that  of  modem  science  makes 
further  explanation  necessary.  Many 
other  editions  of  Dante — from  the 
earliest  almost — ^have  given  plates 
of  more  or  less  merit  to  assist  in 
this  matter ;  but  there  has  never 
been  furnished  so  complete  an  appa- 
ratus of  illustration  of  this  kind  as 
has  been  supplied  by  Lord  Vernon. 
One  plate,  prepared  by  Professor 
Mosotti,  gives  the  position  of  the 
planets  on  April  10,  1300,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
together  with  a  section  of  the  earth, 
exhibiting  the  positions  of  the  con- 
cave of  the  Inferno,  and  the  rising 
prominence  round  which  the  ter- 
races of  Purgatory  wind.  This  gives 
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the  whole  carte  du  pays  of  the  poet's 
route  at  a  glance,  and  something  of 
this  sort  is  as  essential  to  tracing  it 
with  accoracj  as  the  maps  are  in 
the  guide-books  of  a  Baedeker  or  a 
Murray.  To  this  follows  an  itine- 
rary, quoting  the  passages  of  the 
poem  which  mark  the  times  and 
stages  of  the  journey ;  and  there  is 
a  most  ingenious  movable  diagram 
by  which  the  place  of  Dante,  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the 
heavens,  from  time  to  time,  can  be 
ascertained .  Then  there  is  a  tabular 
view  of  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Inferno,  and  a  syn- 
optical exhibition  of  the  different 
allegorical  interpretations  held  by 
various  commentators,  beginning 
with  the  Ottimo,  Pietro  and  Jacopo 
Alighieri,  Jacopo  della  Lana,  Boc- 
caccio, Benvenuto  da  Imola,  and 
Buti,  and  following  with  eighteen 
others  down  to  modem  days. 

The  first  volume  closes  with  an 
elaborately  prepared  chronological 
list  of  editions  of  Dante,  or  of  3lus- 
trative  works  down  to  the  year  1 850. 
These  begin,  of  course,  witii  the  four 
early  copies,  which  have  been  re- 
printed together  in  a  separate  volume 
by  Lord  Vernon  from  the  exemplars 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  alone 
all  four  are  to  be  found,  and  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Panizzi. 
The  production  of  this  volume  was 
in  itself  one  of  the  noblest  services 
ever  rendered  to  the  student  of 
Dante,  who  can  now  with  ease  con- 
sult these  important  texts  side  by 
side  which  were  formerly  almost 
inaccessible  to  all;  and  the  typo- 
graphy and  general  appearance  of 
that  volume  were  as  creditable  to 
the  English  printer  as  they  are  to 
the  Italian  press  in  the  three  splen- 
did volumes  which  are  now  before 
us.  The  articles  in  this  catalogue 
in  Lord  Vernon's  own  library  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  of 
course  include  the  *  Petri  Allegherii 
super  Dantis  ipsius  genitoris  Comoe- 
diam  Commentarium,'  printed  at 
Lord  Vernon's  expense  in    1 845 : 


and  the  previously  inedited  Chiose 
sopra  DarUey  printed  by  Lord  Vernon 
in  1846. 

The  second  volume  contains  a 
most  valuable  and  important  collec- 
tion of  original  documents  and  of 
historical  and  biogp-i^hical  matter. 
There  is  a  complete  genealogical  tree 
of  the  Alighieri  family,  and  a  U£d  of 
Dante,  in  which  all  the  personsl 
anecdotes  preserved  of  him  by  tra- 
dition are  given.  Next  comes  the 
full  text  of  the  sentences  by  whidi 
Florence  banished,  and  threatened 
with. still  severer  punishment,  her 
most  distinguished  citizen.  The 
first  sentence  was  that  of  simple 
exile,  and  was  pronounced  againsi 
Dante  and  three  others  on  the  27th 
January  1302;  then  follows  the 
sentence  of  burning  for  contomacj', 
of  the  loth  March  in  the  same 
year ;  and  of  the  6th  November  1 3 1 5, 
the  general  proscription  of  iha 
whole  Ghibelline  party.  The  docii- 
ment  which  follows  is  an  instrument 
constituting  Dante  a  legate  for 
Malespina  to  negotiate  a  peace  widi 
the  Bishop  of  Luni  in  1 306,  and  this 
is  appropriately  joined  with  a  gene- 
alogy of  the  Malespini  family,  witk 
whom  Dante  was  so  much  connected. 

The  literary  chronology  from  the 
sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  whidi 
occupies  the  next  place  in  the  volume, 
is  of  great  interest.  It  embraces 
the  whole  period  of  the  so-calkd 
dark  ages,  from  the  extinction  of 
the  last  light  of  Boman  learning  in 
the  person  of  Boethius  to  the  rising 
of  the  first  and  brightest  star  <^ 
modem  letters  in  that  of  Dante. 
Many  names  indeed  occur  in  the 
interval,  but  for  the  most  part  thej 
are  only  glow-worm  twinklings 
serving  merely  to  show  the  line  of 
the  path,  but  inefficient  to  throir 
their  rays  to  a  distance,  or  even  to 
illuminate  the  objects  immediatdr 
around  them.  The  tables  of  con- 
temporary history  from  1250  to 
1320  are  also  of  great  value.  The 
great  point  in  reading  Dante  with 
a  view  to  take  in,  if  possible,  the 
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full  historical  meaning  of  all  lie  sajs, 
is  to  keep  in  the  mind  and  con- 
stantlj  hefore  the  attention  all  the 
events  and  circnmstances  which  must 
or  may  have  been  most  present  in 
the  mind  of  Dante  when  he  was 
writing.  To  exclude  all  that  he  did 
not  know,  and  to  include  all  that  he 
did  know,  must  be  the  object  of 
OTeiy  one  in  the  collection  of  mate- 
rials to  elucidate  Dante ;  and  no 
better  assistance  can  be  offered  to 
the  students  of  his  works  than  such 
an  historical  conspectus  of  his  times 
as  is  here  presented. 

The  letter  from  the  Archbishop 
Ruggieri  of  January  23,  1286,  to 
i^e  Preaching  Friars  of  Pisa  of  St. 
Catherine,  confirming  a  grant  of 
lands  to  them,  is  most  interesting, 
and  it  is  given  in  facsimile  from  the 
original.  How  much  nearer  does 
the  sight  of  such  a  document  as  this 
bring  one  to  the  relentless  destroyer 
of  Ugolino  and  his  younger  kinsmen 
in  the  dread  Tower  of  Famine,  than 
any  merely  imaginative  pictorial 
illustration.  Here  is  to  be  seen  one 
of  the  ordinary  official  acts  of  the 
episcopal  statesman  and  territorial 
ecclesiastic,  and  it  is  the  act  of  the 
very  man  whom  Dante  saw  plunged 
*nedc-deep  in  the  ice-crust  of  the 
Lake  Cocytus,  his  head  only  emer- 
gent, to  be  gnawed  for  ever  in  equal 
torture  by  his  political  rival  and 
victim  upon  earth. 

The  greatest  addendum  that  could 
be  made  to  such  a  volume  as  Lord 
Vernon's  Album  is  one  that  may  be 
sighed  for,  but  must  be  given  up  in 
despair.  No  scrap  or  fragment 
whatever  of  Dante's  handwriting  is 
known  to  exist.  In  1865,  when  the 
sixth  centenary  of  the  poet's  birth 
was  celebrated  at  Florence,  and  all 
eflfort  was  made  to  bring  forward 
everything  that  could  tend  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory  or  to  illus- 
trate his  works,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  some  discovery  of  a 
signature,  if  not  of  more  of  his  wri- 
ting, should  have  been  announced. 
The  occasion,  however,  which  led  to 
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much  searching  of  old  libraries  and 
examination  of  ancient  repositories, 
passed  by  without  any  such  result, 
and  we  remain  as  ignorant  as  ever 
of  the  nature  and  style  of  the  cha- 
racters in  which  the  first  and  great- 
est of  Italian  writers  committed  his 
thoughts  to  paper. 

Indeed,  that  same  sexcentenary 
celebration  cannot  be  said  to  have 
added  in  Italy  anything  of  very 
great  value  to  the  literature  of 
Dante.  Local  and  personal  vanity 
seized  the  moment  for  self-aggran- 
disement, and  although  something 
was  done,  the  performance  hardly 
satisfied  anticipation. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Vernon's 
second  volume.  It  proceeds  to  give 
a  map  of  Italy  showing  its  political 
distribution  in  the  time  of  Dante, 
followed  by  a  disquisition  -  on  the 
condition  and  state  of  the  country. 
There  is  also  a  full  account  of  the 
constitution  of  Florence,  and  of  its 
ancient  topography  and  public 
buildings,  and  of  its  commercial 
guilds  with  their  armorial  bearings. 
The  volume  closes  with  historical 
notices  of  every  family  mentioned 
in  the  Dvuina  Oommedia^  or  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  Dante,  and 
these  are  illustrated  also  with  their 
respective  arms,  to  which  aUusion 
is  so  often  made  in  the  poem. 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  Blsicks  or 
Whites,  adherents  of  the  Pope  or 
partisans  of  the  Emperor — all  the 
great  families — are  now  ranged 
peaceably  together  in  Lord  Ver- 
non's pages,  by  alphabetical  order, 
and  the  blazonings  follow  in  quiet 
array,  which  once  flaunted  against 
each  other  in  hostile  camps,  or 
waved  in  civic  rivalry.  We  have 
the  Oerchi  with  their  three  rings  in 
punning  heraldic  device,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  Galli  with  their  cock. 
Then  there  are  the  golden  balls  of 
the  Lamberti  family,  to  which  the 
too  famous  Mosca  belonged — a 
family  which  became  extinct  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  left  its 
cognisance  to  be  adopted  in  later^ 
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days  by  the  Medici.  The  Malespini 
appropriately  bear  a  prickly-thom 
bush,  but  were  of  two  clans.  One, 
the  Malespina  dallo  spino  seccOj  bore 
it  leafless  and  dead ;  the  other,  the 
Malespina  dallo  spino  fiorito,  bore 
their  bnsh  flourishing  in  leaf  and 
flower.  Then  there  are  the  *  branche 
verdi*  of  the  lion  of  the  Ordelaffi, 
and  tho  powerful  ei^le  of  the  Da 
Polenta  family. 

The  *  paly  of  six,  argent  and  gules,' 
ofben  occurs  with  various  'diffe- 
rences,' for  the  fejnilies  who  bore 
the  arms  of  the  *  Gran  Barone,'  the 
Marqtiis  Ugo,  Imperial  Vicar  in 
Tnscany,  who  in  the  tenth  century 
ennobled  many  houses  and  permitted 
them  to  use  his  own  device.  The 
Scaligeri  display  their  *  scala '  be- 
tween two  mastiffs.  The  'mastino* 
thus  appears  in  the  arms  as  it 
did  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Ghibelline  Mastino  degli  Scaligeri, 
the  Lord  of  Verona ;  and  significant 
also  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  of 
the  same  family,  the  almost  uni- 
versally acknowledged  '  Veltro  '  of 
the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  Then 
we  have  the  shield  of  the  Visconti 
of  Milan  with  the  viper, 

La  vipera  che'I  Milanese  accampa ; 

and  the  shield  of  the  Visconti  of 
Pisa,  with  the  cock  for  Gallura, 
both  mentioned  in  the  eighth  canto 
of  the  Purgatory,  And  so  closes 
Lord  Vernon's  second  volume. 

The  third  volume  is  called  the 
'Album,'  and  is  devoted  to  picto- 
rial illustrations,  accompanied  by 
short  explanatory  portions  of  letter- 
press. The  object  has  been  to  pre- 
sent as  many  as  possible  of  the 
places  and  buildings  mentioned  in 
the  Inferno,  and  the  engravings  are, 
for  the  most  part,  founded  on 
daguerreotype  views  taken  ex- 
pressly for  the  work.  Photography 
had  not  assumed  its  present  powers 
and  facilities  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Vernon's  intention  of  collect- 
ing the  materials  for  this  album 
was  first  carried  into  effect,  other- 


wise, it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
more  extensive  resort  would  have 
been  had  to  its  aid,  and  the  illus- 
trations themselves  might  probably 
have  been  perpetuated  in  the  ulti- 
mate  form  of  photographic  prints, 
instead  of  in  that  of  impressioiis 
from  engraved  plates.  Very  emi- 
nent artists,  both  English  and 
Italian,  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
signing and  engraving  of  these 
plates,  and  the  result  is  a  folio  vo- 
lume of  subjects  of  singular  interrat 
and  beauty.  In  novelty,  although 
not  in  intrinsic  value,  some  of  tibe 
subjects  may  have  suffered  bytlie 
delay  of  their  seeing  the  Ught.  For 
instance,  the  now  well  known  head 
of  Dante  in  his  youth,  by  Giotto, 
from  the  wall  of  the  BargeUo,  which 
was  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the 
first  instance  by  Wilde,  Bezzi,  and 
Seymour  Kirkup,  and  again  saved  to 
posterity  by  Mr.  Kirkup,  who  took 
his  drawing  from  the  fresco  as  dis- 
covered, and  before  its  barbaronB 
restoration,  would  have  first  ^ 
peered  many  years  ago  under  Lord 
Vernon's  auspices,  if  his  original 
intentions  had  been  fulfilled. 

In  all  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twelve  engravings,  of  which  the 
first  eleven  especially  illustrate  the' 
personal  history  of  Dante.  The 
twelfth  is  dedicated  to  Landino,  his 
early  commentator,  and  represents 
his  monument. 

The  remainder  are  views  of  towns 
or  buildings,  and  of  landscapes,  or 
else  are  imaginative  illustrations  of 
passages  in  the  poem  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Kirkup.  These 
have  a  positive  merit  of  their  own, 
and  possess  the  still  further  merit 
of  not  attempting  too  much  by  en- 
deavouring to  reproduce  the  poet's 
inventions  in  ambitious  equality, 
in  another  department  of  art.  The 
only  really  useful  illustrations  of  a 
poem  are  such  as  are  confined,  Kk© 
the  great  majority  of  those  in  this 
superb  volume,  to  the  truthful 
representation  of  the  actual  and 
material  objects,  still  accessible  to 
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the  artist,  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
bj  the  poet.  If  the  illustrations 
are  to  be  imaginative,  then  the 
simplest  and  least  complete,  but 
therefore  the  most  suggestive,  are 
the  best.  In  this  respect  Flaxman 
may  be  compared,  to  his  own  great 
advantage,  with  Gustavo  Dor^. 
Flaxman  is  severe,  simple,  and 
abstemious.  His  grand  outlines 
make  no  attempt  to  rival  in  com- 
pletion or  in  profusion  the  pas- 
sages of  the  poem  which  they  are 
intended  to  accompany,  but  not 
to  emulate.  Yet,  by  studying  them 
along  with  the  verse,  the  imagi- 
nation is  frequently  assisted  by 
their  suggestive  and  temperate  ap- 
peal to  the  eye.  Dor6,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  rush  into  unre- 
strained rivalry  with  the  poet.  His 
pictures  aim  at  fulness  and  multi- 
plicity ;  they  are  crowded  with 
figures,  and  have  elaborate  back- 
grounds, in  which  the  attempt  is 
made  to  bring  before  the  eyes  the 
whole  landscape,  distant  and  close, 
of  the  infernal  regions.  This  is  an 
undertaking  to  which  the  genius 
and  variety  of  Dore,  considerable 
as  they  are,  have  generally  proved 
altogefiier  unequal,  and  we  turn 
from  his  illustrations  with  disap- 
pointment instead  of  mastering 
their  meaning  with  satisfaction. 

Sometimes,  *  no  doubt,  Dor6  is 
eflfective  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  in 
one  plate  he  has  introduced  an 
incident  not  mentioned  by  Dante, 
with  striking  success.  It  is  in  the 
place  of  torture  for  the  Fomenters  of 
Civil  Discord  where  Mahomet,  and 
Ali,  and  Curio,  and  others  display 
their  hacked  and  mutilated  forms, 
and  where  the  imfortunate  Fra  Dol- 
cino  is  expected,  from  whose  actual 
horrible  death  by  a  protracted 
torture  of  mutilation  at  Vercelli,  in 
1307,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Dante  may  have  derived  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  punishments  of  this 
circle  of  hell.  Dore  has  here  drawn 
sb  detached  and  lacerated  arm  lying 
on  the  ground,  apart  from  the  body 


to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  are  convulsively  clutch- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  Dante's  robe. 

In  the  same  plate,  Dor^  is  less 
happy  with  his  figure  of  Bertrand 
de  Bom,  *  who  carried  by  the  hair 
his  own  severed  head  like  a  lantern.* 
It  is  coarse  and  brutal,  and  a  far 
greater  sense  of  ghastly  horror  is 
produced  by  Flaxman's  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Dore,  too,  is  very  grand  in  the 
design  where  Dante  and  Virgil  are 
seen  standing  on  a  rocky  ledge 
half-way  up  a  perpendicular  escarp- 
ment of  rock,  at  the  base  of  which 
pass  the  walking  flames  which  en- 
wrap the  spirits  of  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  and  the  other  Deceivers  in 
Counsel. 

But  he  is  here  guilty  of  a  mistake 
in  what  is,  as  to  its  conception,  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  design. 
The  lurid  Hght  from  beneath  .  is 
made  to  throw  upwards,  and 
against  the  smooth  face  of  the  cHff, 
a  shadow  from  the  figures,  and  both 
figures  are  made  to  contribute  to 
a  combined  mass  of  shade.  Now 
it  is  a  point  mentioned  more  than 
once  by  Dante  in  the  poem,  that 
the  forms  of  the  disembodied  spirits 
do  not  cast  any  shadow,  and  sur- 
prise is  manifested  by  the  dead  at 
the  shadow  cast  by  Dante's  corporeal 
frame.  A  similar  disregard  of  the 
inability  of  the  spirit-forms  to  casi 
a  shadow  is  shown  in  the  illustra-^ 
tion  of  Farinata  rising  up  in  his 
burning  tomb  and  Qirowing  a 
shadow  on  the  open  lid  of  his 
sepulchre. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know 
whether  this  point  of  the  shadow, 
which  is  one  of  the  touches  of 
genius  which  add  so  much  to  the 
seeming  reality  of  the  journey 
through  the  realms  of  the  departed^ 
is  one  of  Dante's  own  invention,  or 
whether  he  owed  it  to  some  previous- 
source.  A  similar  observation  is- 
made  by  Plutarch  in  his  strange 
treatise,  '  De  his  qui  sero  a  numine 
puniuntur,' which  contains  one  )^[^ 
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the  les8-known  imaginary  visits  to 
the  better  world  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. In  the  account  of  this 
journey  one  of  the  shades  is  made 
to  say :  *Let  it  be  a  sign  to  you, 
both  now  and  for  the  future,  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead  cast  no 
shadow.' 

One  of  Mr.  Kirkup's  imaginative 
designs  in  Lord  Yemon's  Album 
represents  Dante  and  Virgil  pass- 
ing along  the  top  of  one  of  the 
stone  dykes,  across  the  burning 
sand  and  through  the  scorching  rain 
of  fire,  compared  in  the  poem  to 
*  Alpine  snow,  when  there  is  no 
wind,'  and  to  what  Alexander  the 
Gh^at  encountered  in  India  and 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  extinguish 
by  trampling  the  flakes  of  fire 
under  foot.  The  origin  of  the  allu- 
sion in  this  passage  is  a  question  of 
some  interest.  None  of  the  historical 
accounts  of  Alexander's  Indian 
campaign  contain  such  an  incident ; 
and  the  authority  cited  by  all  the 
commentators  from  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  and  Landino  downwards,  is 
a  certain  mythical  letter  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Alexander 
to  his  old  master  Anstotle,  de- 
scribing for  his  benefit  some  of  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  new  country 
he  was  penetrating.  From  the  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  commentaries 
one  might  fancy  that  this  letter  is 
to  be  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  but 
that  philosopher  seems  rather  to  be 
quoted  for  an  explanation  of  the 
supposed  fact,  than  as  an  authority 
for  the  letter  itself,  and  as  the  works 
of  Albertus  Magnus  fill  twenty-one 
folio  volumes,  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  attempt  to  verify  a  quo- 
tation, given  as  it  is  without  any 
special  reference. 

The  actual  letter  itself  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Alexander 
the  Great  to  Aristotle,  has  been 
several  times  printed.  It  was, 
among  other  editions,  published 
at  Naples  in  1555,  in  Latin,  in 
a  little  volume  containing  other 
letters  from  Aristotle  to  Alexander 


of  equal  authenticiiy.  The  letter  in 
question  is  entitled  Alexandri  Mdg^n 
ad  Arisiotelem  Epistola  de  Admira- 
hUibvs  InduB.  So  fiEur  as  it  relates 
to  the  question  under  consideration, 
it  gives  an  account  of  a  violent 
storm  arising  after  the  tents  of  the 
Macedonian  army  had  been  pitched 
for  the  night,  and  the  cam]>-fires 
kindled,  which,  for  a  time,  prevented 
the  soldiers  frt)m  getting  their  sup- 
per. Then  came  a  respite  fit)m 
the  wind,  and  it  turned  very  cold. 
The  letter  then  says: — *Cadepe 
mox  in  modum  vellerum  immense 
coeperant  nives  :  quarnm  congrega- 
tionem  metuens,  ne  castra  cninulft- 
rentur,  calcare  militem  jubebam  ea 
primnm  ut  injuria  pedum  tandem 
tabesceret.'  This  indicates  an  enor- 
mous fall  of  snow  like  fleeces  of 
wool,  and  the  orders  given  to  the 
soldiers  to  trample  it  under  foot  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  snowing  up 
the  camp.  The  account  goes  on  t^ 
say  that  the  camp-fires  which  had 
been  nearly  extinguished  by  the 
snow,  began  to  bum  {^in.  Ther 
came  a  heavy  faM  of  rain.  *  Quem 
protinus  atra  nubes  subsecnta  est, 
visaeque  sunt  nubes  ardentes  de 
coelo  tanquam  facea  decidere,  ut 
incendio  earum  totus  campus  arde- 
ret.  Verebantur  dicere  ne  deorum 
ira  nos  premeret,  quia  homo  Hercn- 
lis  Liberique  vestigia  transgredi  co- 
natus  essem,  jussique  milites  scissas 
vestes  opponere  ignibus.'  Here  we 
have  the  fall  of  burning  clouds 
from  the  sky,  like  torches,  filling 
the  whole  plain  with  conflagratioxi. 
the  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
occasioned  by  the  audacity  of  the 
mortal  man  who  was  trying  to  ad- 
vance into  India  ftirther  than 
Bacchus  or  Hercules  had  done,  and 
finally  the  orders  given  to  the  men 
to  tear  off  their  clothes  and  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  with  them. 
After  that  the  night  became  fine, 
the  camp-fires  were  again  lighted, 
and  the  men  got  their  suppers  in 
quiet.  But  for  three  days  they 
were  in  darkness  without    seeing 
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the  sun,  under  the  heavy  canopy  of 
thick  clouds,  and  Alexander  buried 
fifty  of  his  soldiers  who  had  perished 
by  the  snow. 

Benvenuto  da  Imola's  comment 
reads  in  this  way  : — *  Alexander 
wrote  to  Aristotle  thus :  In  India 
burning  clouds  fell  from  above  like 
snow.  I  commanded  my  soldiers 
to  trample  upon  them  with  their 
feet ;  and  Albertus  Magnus  explains 
the  phenomenon.*  Then  after  the 
gossiping  manner  of  an  old  com- 
mentator the  excellent  Imolese  goes 
on  to  tell  at  much  greater  length  an 
anecdote  from  Quintus  Curtius 
about  Alexander  the  Great  in  India, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  but  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
Benvenuto  had  turned  to  his  Quin- 
tus Curtius  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing if  he  could  find  anything  in  him 
about  the  passage  in  question. 

The  substance  of  this  early  note 
has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  with  more  or  less  of  amplifi- 
cation and  dilution,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  old  commentaries, 
which  grew  and  grew  (in  bulk, 
though  not  in  value)  until  at  last 
the  text  was  almost  smothered  in 
gloss,  and  the  unhappy  poet  was  as 
much  thrust  out  from  his  pages  by 
the  swarm  of  notes, 

Di  quA,  di  I&,  di  sh^  di  giii. 

as  ever  he  was  exiled  in  his  lifetime 
from  his  own  beloved  city  of 
Plorence. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  however,  has 
added  some  new  material  in  the 
note  on  the  passage,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Inferno.  He  cites  some 
lines  from  the  English  version  of 
the  mediaeval  Romance  of  Alexander, 
which  describes  a  rain  of  fire,  and 
also  a  fall  of  snow,  but  it  is  the 
snow  and  not  the  fire  which  is 
trampled  down  by  the  soldiers. 
And  this  leads  to  the  mention  of 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  true  origin  of 
the  whole  story,  but  which  seems 
hitherto  to  have  escaped  notice. 


Quintus  Curtius,  in  his  history  of 
Alexander  in  India,  has  the  pas- 
sage: *  Arenas  vapor  eestivi  solis 
accendit,  quae  ubi  flagrare  coeperunt, 
hand  secus  quam  incendio  cuncta 
torrentur.'  This,  however,  only 
conveys  the  idea  of  sand  heated  by 
the  sun's  rays  to  a  burning  tempe- 
rature ;  and  it  is  in  Arrian  that 
what  is  probably  the  germ  of  the 
story  occurs.  In  the  Expedition  of 
Alexander  (vi.  24),  when  re- 
lating the  struggles  of  Alexander's 
troops  in  passing  through  the  hot 
sands  of  India,  the  historian  Arrian 
compares  the  sand  to  untrodden 
snow.  In  this  passage  then  we 
find  an  account  of  trampling  hot 
sand  under  foot  like  snow;  and 
from  the  idea  of  the  burning  sand 
being  like  snow  on  the  ground,, 
would  easily  follow  the  idea  of  fire 
falling  from  the  sky  like  flakes  of 
snow,  and  so  the  story  may  have 
assumed  its  mediaeval  shape. 

But  we  have  strayed  some  dis- 
tance from  Lord  Vernon's  volume 
of  illustrations,  and  must  come 
back  to  it.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
Vernon,  the  great  composer  Rossini 
sot  to  music  a  few  lines  of  the  wail 
of  Francesca  of  Bimini,  and  the 
Album  contains  the  original  score 
given  in  facsimile  from  the  musi^ 
cian's  autograph.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, even  attempt  to  indicate  all 
the  contents  of  this  collection. 
Headers  of  the  Inferno  will  under- 
stand  all  the  interest  that  attaches^ 
to  such  subjects  as  the  Cemetery  at 
Aries,  the  Bulicame  at  Viterbo, 
Fiesole,  the  baptismal  fonts  at  Pisa 
and  Pistoia,  with  the  holes  for  the 
officiating  priest  to  stand  in,  Santa 
Zita  and  the  Volto  Santo  at  Lticca, 
Val  di  Magra,  and  the  seal  of 
Moroello  Malespina.  And  to  these 
may  be  added  views  of  Forli,  Pales- 
trina,  Fano,  Rimini,  and  many 
other  places  mentioned  by  Dante. 

The  Tower  of  Famine  at  Pisa  i& 
illustrated  by  plates  in  plan  and 
elevation ;  and  in  fact  almost  every 
passage  capable  of  this  kind  ol'  pic*  > 
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torial  commentary  receives  it,  and 
in  a  magnificent  manner.  Indeed, 
neither  devotion  nor  expenditure  can 
have  been  spared  in  rendering  the 
work  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Before  concluding  this  notice  it 
will  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention 
the  latest  contribution  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  Dante,  in  which  Lord 
Vernon's  name  so  frequently  occurs, 
that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as 
naturally  belonging  to  the  subject 
immediately  in  hand.  Carpellini's 
Letteraiura  Dantesca^  published  at 
Sienna  in  1866,  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject where  the  work  of  Colomb  de 
Batines  left  it  twenty  years  ago,  and 
brings  it  down  in  continuation  to 
its  own  date.  *In  its  general  criti- 
cismsand  notices  Carpellini's  volume 
is  entitled  to  high  praise,  containing 
as  it  does  a  view  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  various  editors  and  com- 
mentators have  approaiched  their 
«,uthor,  and  an  able  estimate  of  the 
value  of  their  labour,  as  illustrating 
the  allegory,  the  science,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  literature  of  his  great 
poem.  But  as  a  piece  of  mere  biblio- 
graphy it  is  hardly  equal  to  its 
predecessor.  The  works  it  enume- 
rates are  not  always  priced,  nor  are 
they  sufficiently  described,  although 
it  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect 
this  in  the  case  of  recent  publica- 
tions, of  which  ftirther  particulars 
are  in  general  easily  obtained  if 
desired.  The  years  between  1845 
and  1865  were  most  prolific  in 
Dantescan  literature,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  in- 
creasing study  of  the  works  of  the 
wonderftil  poet,  philosopher,  theolo- 
gian, andpoUtician,  which  so  strongly 
invite  study  and  so  richly  repay  it. 

No  less  than  eighty-six  editions 
of  the  Bivina  Gommedia  are  enume- 
rated as  having  appeared  during  this 
period,  most  of  them,  of  course, 
mere  multiplications  of  the  text  for 
general  use,  and  over  these  there 
should  be  the  chief  rejoicings.  But 
there  have  also  been   special  and 


luxurious  editions,  of  which  it  is 
worth  making  particular  mention. 

The  reprint  of  the  old  conmiei]. 
tary  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola  in  bis 
native  town  (in  1855)  was  a  praise- 
worthy undertaking,  but  its  in- 
terest is  destroyed  by  the  weakness 
of  having  turned  the  quaint  and 
racy  old  Latin  of  the  original  into 
indifferent  modem  Italian — a  ven 
poor  substitute  for  what  it  would 
have  been  so  much  easier  as  well  as 
better  to  have  given  in  its  own  Ian- 
guage.  It  was  a  favourite  project 
with  Lord  Vernon  to  have  this  oH 
commentary  reprinted,  and  therf 
still  exists  the  copy  made  for  him 
from  a  good  MS.  for  this  purpose. 
Possibly  the  unfulfilled  intendoc 
may  some  day  be  realised,  and  a 
desideratum  supplied  which  bas 
been  long  felt  by  students  of  Dacte 
and  very  imperfectly  met  by  tb 
Imola  edition,  which  in  addition  to 
its  grand  mistake  commits  the  ab- 
surdity of  giving  a  text  differest 
to  that  on  which  Benvenuto  wrote 
his  notes.  Nor  is  this  all,  fe 
there  remain  to  be  mentioned  tk 
grave  charges  of  positive  dishonesty 
proved  against  the  translator  bj  Mr. 
C.  E.  Norton.  The  Italian  versici 
is  incredibly  careless  and  ill  done; 
but  it  also  systematically  perverW 
or  suppresses  the  original  whenere 
it  contains  reflections  upon  the 
Church :  and  portions  of  it  '^ 
not  to  be  found  in  the  coramentarr 
of  Benvenuto  at  all,  but  are  simplr 
transcribed  from  the  well-knows 
modern  notes  of  Costa.  A  more 
outrageous  case  of  literary  delii>- 
quency  has  seldom  been  exposed. 

The  volume  of  the  Divine  Comdti 
published  at  Berlin  by  Witte,  i« 
1862,  must  now  be  taken  as  fixicf 
for  the  present  the  text.  It  is » 
beautiful  specimen  of  printing;  ^d 
is  most  worthy  of  notice  also  in  the 
more  important  merit — a  rare  one 
— of  its  editorial  abstinence.  Tbe 
first  Italian  reprint  of  Witte's  tert 
was  by  Daellmf  Milan  in  the  BM*^ 
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ieca  Bara,  in  1864.  It  has  fao 
mniles  of  the  woodcuts  of  an  old 
edition,  and  makes  a  very  prettj 
and  interesting  little  book. 

The  publication  of  the  comment  of 
Buti,  in  1862,  was  important.  It 
appeared  at  Pisa,  and  was  dedicated 
to  Lord  Vernon,  who  supplied  the 
manuscript  from  which  the  work 
was  printed. 

The  valuable  comment  of  Jacopo 
della  Lana  was  printed  at  his  native 
town  of  Bologna,  in  1 86  5 .  It  makes 
a  folio  volume,  but  the  iypographical 
arrangements  cannot  be  praised. 
The  text  appears  in  the  centre  of 
the  page  in  blue  ink,  surrounded  by 
the  notes  in  ordinary  black  ink,  and 
the  eflPect  is  far  from  pleasing.  The 
reprinting  of  the  famous  Codice 
Cassinese  is  most  creditable  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Benedictine  Monks 
of  Monte  Cassino,  but  the  critical 
and  literary  value  of  the  edition  is 
not  considerable. 

Upwards  of  thirty  translations  of 
the  Divine  Comedy ^  or  of  portions  of 
it,  or  of  the  minor  works,  appeared 
in  the  twenty  years  from  1845  to 
1 865,  and  more  than  half  of  these 
are  in  the  English  language. 

In  addition  to  these,  Carpellini 
catalogues  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
works  and  articles  dedicated  to 
Dante  and  published  during  the 
period  in  question. 

While  all  this  activity  has  been 
seen  in  Europe,  the  scholars  and 
admirers  of  Dante  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  have  also  been  at 
work.  Longfellow,  in  addition  to 
the  publication  of  his  most  faithful 
and  self-denying  line  by  line  trans- 
lation, has  collected  an  amount  of 
notes  and,  'apparatus  criticus'  far 
exceeding  in  extent  and  value  any- 
thing that  has  hitherto  been  acces- 
sible. The  service  done  in  this 
way  by  Longfellow's  edition  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  has  not,  we  think, 
been  yet  sufficiently  recognised.  He 
has  printed  much  illustrative  matter 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 


readers,  andnow  conveniently  placed 
together  for  the  use  of  all. 

In  1853  Mr.  T.  W.  Parsons  of 
Boston  printed  a  translation  of  the 
first  ten  cantos  of  the  Inferno,  in 
alternate  rhyming  verse.  It  was 
remarkable  for  a  new  rendering  of 
the  line — 

Chi  per  lungo  silenzio  parea  floco — 

usually  taken  to  indicate  that  Virgil 
had  become  hoarse  or  dumb,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  silence  (so  to  speak) 
during  the  long  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  his  works,  in  the  uni- 
versal neglect  of  classical  literature, 
were  not  studied.  Mr.  Parsons, 
however,  translated  the  line  thus : 
Darkling  amid  the  deep  obscure  he  seemed : 

and  justified  his  course  by  alleging 
that  Dante  was  only  continuing  the 
same  figure  employed  by  him  just 
before,  where  *  dove  *1  sol  tace  * — 
literally,  *  where  the  sun  is  silent ' — 
means,  *  where  the  sun  is  dark  ; ' 
and  it  was  a  most  ingenious  read- 
ing, supported  also  by  the  use  of 
the  word  *  silent '  in  this  sense  in 
other  authors. 

In  1 867  Mr.  Parsons  published  a 
version  of  the  whole  of  the  Inferno^ 
in  the  same  metre,  with  some  altera- 
tions in  the  'previously  published 
cantos,  but  adhering  to  his  reading 
of  the  line  mentioned,  and  only 
changing  the  words  to — 
Whom  faintly  marking,  as  obscure  he  seemed. 

This  volume  is  an  instance  of  the 
great  beauty  of  paper,  typographical 
execution,  and  general  effect,  in 
which  American  publishers  have 
the  means  of  indulging  when  they 
are  not  merely  catering  for  the 
million  and  the  railway  car. 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  already 
mentioned,  has  also  enriched  the 
American  literature  of  Dante  by 
his  scholarly  and  deeply  felt  ver- 
sion of  the  Vita  Nuova\  and  to 
him,  too,  is  due  a  most  interest- 
ing monograph  on  the  portraits  of 
Dante.     By  instituting  a  close  com- 
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parison  between  the  Giotto  portrait 
and  the  well-known  traditional 
mask  after  death  (which  is  without 
any  authentication  of  pedigree),  he 
leaves  no  doubt  that,  considering 
the  diflference  of  the  ages  at  which 
they  were  respectively  taken,  they 
must  represent  the  same  person. 
It  is  not  satisfactory  to  compare  a 
bust  for  such  a  purpose  directly 
with  a  flat  portrait,  but  by  having 
photographs  taken,  and  then  com- 
paring the  profile  from  the  mask 
corresponding  to  the  pose  of  Giotto's 
face  of  Dante,  with   the  facsimile 


made  for  the  Arundel  Society  from 
Mr.  Seymour  Eorkup's  original 
drawing,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
resisted  that  both  belong  te  the 
same  face. 

Within  the  last  generation,  there^ 
fore,  amends  have  been  made  for 
the  neglect  of  Dante  in  earlier  times ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  danger 
that  for  the  present  attention  to 
his  works  will  relax.  For  this  good 
result  all  should  be  praised  who 
have  contributed  to  it,  and  no  one 
more  deserves  it  than  the  late  Lord 
Vernon. 

W.  F.  P. 
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THE  HABITUAL  CRIMmALS  BILL. 
By  Henry  Taylor,  D.C.L. 


ri867,  Western  Australia,  the 
one  then  remaining  convict  set- 
tlement for  civil  offenders,  was 
closed  against  any  further  convicts, 
and  transportation,  in  respect  of  all 
but  military  convicts,  was  brought 
to  an  end.  The  result  is  that  about 
500  additional  convicts  per  annum 
are  in  course  of  being  discharged 
upon  the  community  out  of  penal 
servitude,  and  it  is  calculated  (offi- 
cially*) that  the  number  of  male 
convicts  at  large  on  tickets-of-leave, 
which  is  now  1,566,  will  rise  by 
annual  increments  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  to  about  3,000.  But  these 
holders  of  tickets-of-leave  are  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  criminals 
at  large.  The  term  of  remission  is 
limited  by  law  to  one  fourth  of  the 
sentence.  When  that  remitted 
fourth  part  expii*es,  the  man  ceases 
to  be  the  holder  of  a  ticket-of-leave ; 
but  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  con- 
victed criminal  at  large.  Lord 
Kimberley,  speaking  as  the  organ 
of  the  Government,^  computed  the 
twice  and  thrice  convicted  felons 
who  would  shortly  be  at  large  at 
25,000  ;  and  the  total  of  criminals, 
convicted  or  presumable,  at  large 
in  1 866-7,  is  stated  in  the  Judicial 
Statistics^  for  that  year  to  be 
112,403. 

The  public  are  somewhat  startled, 
and  to  abate  their  alarm  they  are 
assured  that  there  was  no  increase 
of  crime  in  1866-7  as  compared 
with  1 865-6.  This  is  one  of  those 
fallacious  truths  to  which  statis- 
tical returns  are  continually  giving 
birth.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
increase  of  the  aggregate  of  offences 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees ;  but  in 
that    year  there  was  an  increase 


amounting  to  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  indictable  offences.  Trivial 
offences  were  fewer,  serious  crimes 
much  more  frequent.  What  will 
be  shown  by  the  returns  for  1 867-8 
will  not  be  known  till  July,  but  there 
is  no  present  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  returns  will  contradict  the 
general  impressions  abroad  in  the 
public  mind.  Were  it  to  be  other- 
wise, the  fact  would  be  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  a  statesman,  except 
as  it  bears  upon  the  practicability 
of  obtaining  effective  reforms  of  the 
law.  When  the  sudden  increase 
of  crimes  of  violence  in  1 861-2 
was  brought  under  review  by 
Lord  Grey's  Commission  of  1863, 
the  witnesses  most  conversant  wi^ 
such  subjects  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  different 
degrees  in  which  the  numerous 
causative  influences  at  work  might 
operate  to  produce  increase  or  de- 
crease of  particular  crimes,  or  con- 
sequently to  infer  from  any  exist- 
ing state  of  crime  what  would  be 
the  course  of  crime  for  the  future. 
But  one  thing  we  do  know  with 
certainty,  if  we  would  only  lay  the 
knowledge  to  heart,  that  whether 
crime  is  less  or  more,  or  decreasing 
or  increasing,  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
what  in  us  hes  to  make  the  least  of 
it.  There  is  a  formidable  expe- 
rience present  to  us,  and  there  is  a 
new  and  growing  danger  which  that 
present  experience,  formidable  as 
it  is,  gives  us  no  means  to  measure. 
The  public — not  certainly  without 
reason,  not  without  abundant  rea- 
sons both  old  and  new — knocks  at 
the  door  of  the  Holne  Office  and 
wakens  the  Qt>vemment.  The  Go- 
vernment,  opening    its   eyes,   sees 


>  Speech  of  Lord  Kimberley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  27,  1869. 

«  Ibid.  March  15,  1869. 

•  Judicial  Statistics,  1867,  part  L  p.  10.  r^^^^T^ 
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the  necessity  of  making  some  sort 
of  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  pnblic,  and  brings  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kimberley — ^hands  not  un- 
used to  dealing  with  difficulties — 
an  *  Habitual  Criminals  Bill.* 

There  are  three  modes  by  which 
the  public  can  be  protected.  First, 
by  more  deterrent  punishments  of 
the  sharp  and  short  kind;  secondly, 
by  additional  imprisonment  and 
penal  servitude ;  thirdly,  by  watch- 
ing released  convicts  more  closely, 
and  giviDg  them  less  opportunity  of 
offending.  The  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment relies  mainly  upon  the  third 
method,  combining  with  it,  how- 
ever, no  inconsiderable  measure  of 
the  second.  Under  the  Bill,  if  it 
should  pass,  ticket-of-leave  men  and 
twice  and  thrice  convicted  of- 
fenders will  be  subjected  to.  a  more 
effective  supervision,  and  they  will 
incur  new  liabilities.  The  ticket-of- 
leave  men  will  be  dealt  with  under 
a  system  of  registration,  through 
which  they  can  be  better  traced  and 
watched ;  and  they  will  be  liable,  so 
long  as  the  term  of  their  sentences 
is  unexpired,  to  be  arrested  by  order 
of  the  police  authorities  without  a 
warrant  and  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, who,  if  they  cannot  satisfy 
him  that  they  are  not  earning  their 
livelihood  by  dishonest  means,  may 
send  them  back  to  penal  servitude 
for  the  completion  of  their  term. 
The  twice-convicted  offenders  incur 
the  same  liability  to  arrest  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  from  the  pe- 
riod of  their  last  release,  and  on 
failing  to  satisfy  the  magistrate  in 
like  manner,  he  may  send  them  to 
prison  for  one  year.  The  thrice- 
convicted  offenders  are  to  incur  a 
life-long  liability  to  be  arrested 
without  a  warrant,  if  found  by  the 
police  under  certain  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances defined  in  the  Bill,  and 
the  magistrate  may  send  them  also 
to  prison  for  the  same  term.  The 
bill  contains,  moreover,  some  useful 
provisions  directed  against  assaults 


on  the  police,  against  keepers  and 
owners  of  lodging-houses,  public- 
houses  and  beer-shops  harbouring 
thieves,  and  against  receivers  of 
stolen  goods;  and  it  prescribes  seTen 
years  of  penal  servitude  as  the 
minimum  punishment  for  persons 
convicted  of  a  third  felony  or  nus- 
demeanour  of  a  specified  character 
within  five  years  of  the  end  of  their 
term  of  punishment  for  a  second. 

Such,  cleared  of  details  and  mi- 
nor distinctions,  clauses  withdrawn 
in  Committee  and  some  provision 
concerning  vagrants,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  '  Habitual  Criminals 
BUI,'  which  was  dealt  with  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  March  15 
and  April  7,  and  will  be  read  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  May  3 1 ;  and  thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  policy  of  the  Bill 
is  a  policy  of  supervision — super- 
vision bringing  about,  in  certain 
contingencies,  penal  consequences 
not  heretofore  incurred,  but  still 
supervision  as  the  main  reliance, 
in  addition  to  existing  methods,  for 
the  protection  of  society  from 
25,000  ticket-of-leave  men  and 
twice  and  thrice  convicted  felons, 
who  will  shortly  be  at  large  within 
it,  and  of  nearly  100,000  miscella- 
neous offenders  besides. 

Is  this  enough  ?  It  is  useful  and 
not  unimportant,  and  we  may  be 
glad  to  get  it,  taking  it  for  what  it 
is  worth ;  and  it  is  very  possibly  as 
good  a  Bill  as  the  Government  conld 
venture  to  propound  at  present; 
but  should  it  not  gather  to  itself 
some  accretions  in  passing  throngb 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  maj 
chance  that  of  the  purposes  it  will 
serve,  the  best  will  be  to  show  Par- 
liament and  the  country  that  a 
policy  of  supervision,  if  not  jdto- 
gether  ineffective,  is  a  policy  of 
shortcomings  ;  and  thereby  to  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  a  policj 
which  takes  more  account  of  human 
nature  and  social  circumstance. 

This  policy  of  supervision  rests 
upon  the  assumption^that  the  re- 
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leased  convict  can,  if  he  will,  get 
an  honest  living.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  this  alternative  is  open  to 
him,  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
leave  him  no  other  :  unless  he  is 
getting  an  honest  living,  there  is  to 
be  no  roof  over  his  head  and  no 
house  or  harbour  for  him  but  at 
the  peril  of  the  householder  (§13); 
and  there  is  to  be  no  customer  for 
what  he  desires  to  sell  but  at  the 
peril  of  the  buyer  (§14)  ;  whilst  he 
is  himself  to  be  in  peril  at  any 
moment  of  summary  imprisonment 
(§  10).  Is  this  assumption  well 
founded  or  ill  founded  r  If  well 
founded,  you  drive  the  released  con- 
vict into  honest  industry;  if  ill 
founded,  you  simply  hunt  him  back 
to  prison  as  often  as  you  let  him  out, 
and  you  stultify  the  act  of  release. 
Or  is  it  well  founded  in  respect  of 
some  convicts  and  ill  founded  in 
respect  of  others,  and  in  what  pro- 
portions ?  It  will  be  answered 
that  in  Ireland  the  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  for  criminals 
at  large  has  not  been  found  insur- 
mountable. This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
&ict.  But  it  is  seldom  that  Irish 
experience  will  give  us  a  safe  gui- 
dance in  legislating  for  England, 
and  possibly  there  is  a  difference  m 
the  degree  of  repugnance  with  which 
some  classes  of  criminals  are  re- 
garded by  employers,  if  not  by  fel- 
low workmen.  It  will  be  further 
answered,  that  even  in  England  it 
has  been  found  to  be  in  the  power 
of  a  Prisoners*  Aid  Society  to  pro- 
cure employment  for  a  considerable 
number  of  criminals,  and  that  of 
these  a  large  proportion  have 
not  relapsed.  This  is  a  truth  of 
which  the  importance  should  be 
fully  admitted ;  and  yet  the  in- 
ference from  it  may  be  carried  too 
far.  Societies  of  this  kind  have 
admirable  effects  within  certain 
limits.  But  they  depend  for  their 
efficiency  upon  the  efforts  of  indivi- 
duals somewhat  singularly  gifted, 
and  acting  under  a  specific  ardour 
or  enthusisam    and  with    specific 


aptitudes.  Such  agencies  cannot 
be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  ex- 
tended, and  the  Mr.  Bakers  and  Mr. 
Organs  of  private  life  are  not  to  be 
met  with  whenever  they  are  wanted 
any  more  than  the  Sir  Walter 
Croftons  of  official  life.  The  appa- 
rently insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  discharged  convicts  obtain- 
ing employment  in  England  were 
distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  report 
of  the  Penal  Servitude  Commission 
of  1863  (vol.  i.  p.  33),  and  our  ex- 
perieuce  since  has  on  the  whole 
tended  strongly  to  verify  the  view 
then  taken. 

If,  then,  the  efficiency  of  super- 
vision is  to  be  distrusted,  there  re- 
main the  other  two  methods  of  pro- 
tecting society — severer  punish- 
ments of  the  short  and  sharp  kind 
and  longer  confinements.  Of  severe 
punishments,  perhaps  that  of  death 
is  not  the  most  severe.  Death  is 
the  one  thing  which  a  man  is  sure 
to  suffer,  whether  he  is  punished 
with  it  or  not,  and  as  to  mere 
bodily  suffering  in  death,  in  all  pro- 
bability more  is  averted  by  an  exe- 
cution than  inflicted.  As  to  the 
'  cutting  off  a  man  in  his  sins,'  as 
it  is  called  (it  is  cutting  him  off 
front  his  eiins  also),  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  man  and  man's  law  are 
but  instrumental,  and  if  it  were  not 
God*s  will  that  he  should  be  thus 
cut  off,  man  and  man's  law  would 
be  shorn  of  their  power.  Not 
murderers  only,  but  men  that  are 
murdered,  are  cut  off  in  their  sins 
(unless  they  have  attained  to  '  sin- 
less perfection'),  and  why  may  it 
not  be  God's  will  that  fewer  men 
should  be  murdered,  and  that  His 
mercy  should  attend  one  man  at  the 
gallows  and  spare  three  others  by 
the  wayside  ?  It  is  in  vain,  however, 
at  present,  to  urge  the  extension  of 
capital  punishment  to  other  offences 
than  murder,  to  which  it  is  now 
limited  by  law,  or  even  to  urge  the 
actual  infliction  of  it  in  many  cases 
falling  within  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  murder  ^bich  aggj^gfgn- 
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sidered  not  worthy  of  it,*  though 
numerous  offences  under  both  heads 
are  as  fearful  in  their  consequences 
and  as  atrocious  in  their  spirit  and 
intent  as  the  worst  murders ;  and  we 
must  make  up  our  minds,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  an  execution  of 
the  law  respecting  punishment  by 
death  which  treads  closely  on 
neutralisation  and  defeat.  We  may 
be  brought  back  at  some  fature 
day  to  the  law  as  it  stood  under 
Lord  John  RusselFs  Acts  of  1837, 
including  in  the  list  of  capital  felo- 
nies, robbery,  burglary  and  piracy, 
when  aggravated  by  cruelty  and 
violence,  arson  with  danger  to  life, 
and  attempts  at  murder,  as  well  as 
murders  consummated.  But  it  is 
ouly  time  and  dire  experience 
which  will  persuade  us  to  have 
more  compassion  for  the  victims  of 
crime  and  less  for  the  perpetrators — 

'  Truly  the  tender  mercies  of  tlie  weak, 
As  of  the  wicked,  are  but  cruel.' 

Of  sharp  and  short  punishments 
besides  death,  there  is  but  one  that 
can  be  contemplated  as  possible  in 
this  country — corporal  punishment. 
And  what  is  to  be  said  for  this 
and  what  against  it  ?  By  the  Act 
of  1863  (26  &  27  Vic.  c.  44)  it  was 
applied  to  robbery  with  violence, 
and  though  unfortunately  the  law 
does  not  make  it  imperative  on  the 
judges  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  the 
majority  of  them  have  failed  to 
do  so  (not  so  mindful,  perhaps, 
as  might  be  wished  of  the  son 
of  Sirach's  admonition — *Be  not 
faint-hearted  when  thou  sittest  in 
judgment'),  yet  there  is  appar- 
ently no  indisposition  to  it  in  the 
popular  mind;  nor  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling  would 
there  perhaps  be  any  popular  dis- 
like to  a  law  which  should  visit 
with  corporal,  as  well  as  other, 
punishment,  all  crimes  of  violence 
and  brutality  committed  by  habi- 


tual criminals,  or  committed  more 
than   once;     whilst  at  all   events 
for  crimes  of  this  nature  committed 
on  the  police,  who  are  constantly 
suffering  injuries  which  they  carry 
with  them  to  the  grave,  whipping 
might  well  have  been  added  to  the 
six    months'    imprisonment,    pro- 
vided by  the    15th   clause  of  the 
'Habitual  Criminals  Bill.'     What 
are    the  objections  P      It    is    said 
to  be   degrading    and    to    harden 
men    and  render  them  vindictive 
and  irreclaimable.  These  objections 
may  not  be  without  weight  in  the 
case  of  casual  criminals,  whosecrimes 
are  the    result  of  momentary  im- 
pulse, and  in  the  case  of  habitual 
criminals  whose  crimes  are  merely 
fraudulent.    But  they  are  not  appH- 
cable,  or  so  littlc*applicable  as  not  to 
be  worth  a  thought,  in  the  case  of  ha* 
bitual  criminals  committing  crimes 
of  a  brutal  and   crael   character. 
These  criminals  have  reached  all 
the  hardness  and   degradation  of 
which  they  are  capable;  they  are 
at  war  with  society,  and  they  know 
that  society  is  and  must  be  at  war 
with  them  ;  and  they  know  that  if 
they  wield  the  bludgeon,  it  is  no 
more   than    natural    that    society 
should  wield  the  lash.     Their  feel- 
ings when  they  have  suffered  the 
infliction  may  be  hard  and  malig- 
nant, but  that  they  were   before. 
They  may  even  savour  of  resent- 
ment; but  some  little  addition  of 
anger  to  malignity  on  the  part  of 
these  criminals  must  be  hazarded, 
if  by  such  inflictions  they  can  be 
led,  before  they  perpetrate  a  crime 
of  violence,  to  pause  and  count  the 
cost.    There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  do  count  and  calculate. 
It    is    further    alleged    that    the 
cost  depends  upon  the  scarceness, 
and  that  if  you  should  make   ihe 
infliction  frequent  and  customaiy 
it  will  lose  its  terrors.     It  is  the 
purpose  of  penal  law  to  make  this 


'  In  1866-7  the  murders,  technically  so  called,  found  by  coroner*8  inquest  were  255; 
the  executiouB  for  murder  were  lo.—Judicial Stniistics,  1866-7,  pMt>i.  , 
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as  well  as  every  other  punishment 
infrequent,  by  making  the  offences 
that  deserve  them  infrequent;  but, 
even  supposing  them  to  be  as  fre- 
quent as  ever,  we  must  not  give  too 
large  a  scope  and  value  to  an  ar« 
crument  only  because  it  has  some 
foundation  in  nature  and  truth. 
To  a  certain  extent,  every  object  of 
the  passion  of  fear  will,  no  doubt, 
be  less  terrible  as  it  is  less  new  and 
strange.  The  extension  of  capital 
as  well  as  of  corporal  punishment  has 
been  deprecated  on  the  same  ground ; 
and  Colonel  Henderson,  in  the 
instructive  and  valuable  evidence 
which  he  gave  before  the  Capital 
Punishment  Commission  (1866), 
recommended  that  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  privately  inflicted, 
as  capital  punishment  now  is,  so  as 
not  to  be  made  by  publicity  more 
fiuniliar  than  is  necessary.  The 
experience  of  the  army  and  navy 
will  probably  be  appealed  to  as 
evidence  against  corporal  punish- 
ment. Both  services  were  far  too 
^Eimiliar  with  it  down  to  a  recent 
date,  both  by  publicity  and  by  fre- 
quency of  infliction,  and  offences 
against  discipline  abounded  not- 
withstanding. But  this  was  be- 
cause so  long  as  this  crude  and 
hard  and  ready  method  was  at  hand, 
commanding-officers  and  sea-cap- 
tains could  not  be  brought  to  learn 
how  authority  is  best  to  be  main- 
tained, and  to  govern  by  care  and 
skill.  Make  corporal  punishment  the 
only  instrument  of  discipline,  and 
doubtless  it  will  lose  something  of 
the  sharpness  of  its  edge.  Then  as 
to  capital  punishment.  It  was  fre- 
quent fifty  years  ago,  and  offences 
were  also  frequent.  But  the  con- 
temporaneous frequency  of  the  two 
is  not 'proof  that  the  punishment 
was  ineffective.  The  social  con- 
ditions which  vary  and  determine 
the  amount  of  crime  are  numerons, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  and 
if  they  are  inappreciable  in  the 
time  present,  they  are  still  more 
so    in     respect     of     times    which 


have  passed  out  of  the  memory 
of  most  of  us.  When  gas-lights 
were  unknown  in  the  streets,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  prevent  or 
detect  a  burglary  but  a  superan- 
nuated pauper  asleep  in  his  watch- 
box,  you  might  hang  every  burglar 
you  could  catch,  and  yet  burglwies 
might  continue  to  be  frequent.  It 
is  right,  no  doubt,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  truth  that  frequency  does  to  a 
certain  extent  come  in  abatement 
of  efficacy ;  and  on  this  ground,  and 
on  other  and  far  stronger  grounds, 
let  us  not  omit  all  possible  ancillary 
means  which  may  spare  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  frequent  recourse 
to  either  corporal  punishment  or 
capital  punishment ;  but  let  there 
be  no  tampering  with  the  simple 
and  universal  troth,  that  the  great 
deterrents  from  crime  are  death 
and  pain. 

It  is  in  the  distinct  recognition  of 
this  truth  that  we  enter  upon  the 
question  whether  means  may  not  be 
found  for  the  protection  of  society 
besides  the  due,  thoagh  not  frequent, 
employment  of  capital  and  corporal 
punishment ; — which  we  advocate, 
but  which  it  will  probably  require 
something  more  cogent  than  our 
advocacy  to  give  effect  to ; — and  be- 
sides the  provisions  of  the  *  Habitual 
Criminals  Bill* ; — which  we  advocate 
also,  but  from  which  we  do  n 
ture  to  anticipate  any  abundant  n 
sufficient  results. 

We  venture  to  think  that  without 
foregoing  any  of  the  advantages 
which  it  may  be  found  possible  to 
derive  from  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Bill  if  enacted,  or  from  any  provi- 
sions of  law  now  in  force,  means 
may  be  adopted,  merciful  to  the 
perpetrators  and  mercifiil  to  the 
victims  of  crime,  not  costly  in  the 
long  run  nor  difficult  of  execution, 
by  which  a  better  assurance  shall 
be  given  that  the  criminals  at  large, 
whose  name  now  is  legion,  shall 
speedily  have  their  ranks  reduced. 
The  method  we  would  propose  is 
new  only  in  the  extension  and  de- 
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velopment  of  principles  already  in 
some  measure  admitted  and  acted 
upon,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  dif- 
ferent proportion  to  be  allotted  to 
the  elements  of  which  the  existing 
system  of  penal  servitude  is  con- 
stituted. The  germs  and  inchoation 
of  the  principles  are  discernible  in 
Blue  Books  of  many  years  ago,  and 
indeed  ever  since  gradations  of 
severity  and  a  diminishing  scale  in 
successive  months  and  years  of  im- 
prisonment have  been  introduced ; 
and  a  somewhat  fuller  recognition 
of  them  may  be  found  in  later  Blue 
Books  dealing  with  added  expe- 
rience, and  especially  in  papers  by 
the  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  (Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Secondary 
Punishment  Commission  of  1863, 
p.  139).  But  the  paramount  im- 
portance which,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  diminution 
of  crime,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  appreciated  either  by  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb  or  others;  and  though  they 
have  crept  more  and  more  into  ope- 
ration, it  has  been  but  in  a  timid 
and  tottering  way,  and  more  or  less 
on  false  pretences. 

What  we  desire  to  see  established 
is  a  distinct  division  of  the  impri- 
sonment to  be  incurred  for  crimes 
visited  with  penal  servitude  and 
committed  by  habitual  crimi- 
nals, into  two  kinds,  which  we 
would  distinguish  as  penal  impri- 
sonment and  protective  imprison- 
ment ;  the  first  to  be  as  it  now  is,  or 
even  more  than  it  now  is,  severely 
deterrent  in  its  conditions,  whether 
or  not  it  be  shorter  in  its  duration ; 
the  second  to  aim  simply  at  keeping 
the  criminal  out  of  harm's  way, 
without  more  suffering  or  privation 
than  is  necessary  for  compelling 
him  to  earn  his  Hving  and  to  lead 
an  orderly  and  inoffensive  life  :  the 
first  to  be  for  limited  terms  not  in 


any  case  exceeding  the  duration  of 
sentences  of  pensd  servitude  now 
respectively  applicable  to  the  dif- 
ferent crimes  so  punished,  and,  in 
the  cases  for  which  long  sentences 
are  given,  not  reaching  those  dura- 
tions ;  the  second  to  last  for  life. 

This  scheme  was  adverted  to  by 
Lord  Kimberley,  when  introducing 
the  Habitual  Criminals  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  one  which 
had  been  proposed,*  but  for  which 
he  apprehended  the  public  were 
not  at  present  prepared:  and  he 
mentioned  some  apparentobjections, 
which,  however,  he  proceeded  rather 
to  answer  than  to  insist  upon.  It 
is  our  desire  to  contribute  what  we 
can  to  the  preparation  of  the  public 
— ^if  we  may  hope  the  public  will  not 
refuse  to  be  prepared — and  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  of  the  proposal 

The  two  great  objects  of  penal 
policy  with  which  we  are  concerned 
— great  both  of  them,  though  not  co- 
ordinate— are  to  spare  unnecessary 
crime  and  to  spare  unnecessaiy 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  cri- 
minal. As  to  a  third  object,  refor- 
mation, in  the  case  of  habitual 
criminals  discharged  in  England, 
which  is  our  subject-matter,  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  practical 
question,  except  on  a  small  scale  and 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  discover 
what  is  the  punishment,  being 
adequately  deterrent,  which  brings 
with  it  the  least  pain  or  distress,  so 
that  no  human  suffering  shall  be 
thrown  away.  We  have  grave 
doubts  whether,  upon  our  system  of 
penal  servitude,  the  portion  thrown 
away  be  not  very  large.  Our 
sentences  range  over*  every  degree 
of  duration,  from  life-long  to  five 
years.  The  long  sentences  have 
one  beneficial  effect;  they  protect 
society,  during  the  long  term,  firom 
the  crimes  which  might  be  com- 
mitted by  the    criminal   were   he 


'  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gladfltooe, 
published  by  HamUton  and  Adams  in  December  last.        ^.^^^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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sooner  let  loose.  The  question  we 
wish  to  be  considered  is,  what  is 
their  other  and  further  effect  ?  Do 
sentences  extending  beyond  some 
not  easily  defined,  but  somewhat 
limited  term,  operate  powerfully,  or 
feebly,  or  at  all,  to  deter  the  criminal 
himself  when  released,  or  other  ill 
disposed  persons  already  at  large, 
from  committing  similar  crimes  ? 
Looking  at  it  as  an  a  priori  ques- 
tion, to  be  determined  by  what 
we  know  of  human  nature  apart 
&om  specific  experience,  we  should 
say  that  so  far  as  habitual  cri- 
minals at  large  are  concerned,  a 
term  exceeding  in  length — say  five 
years — would  be  little,  if  at  all,  more 
deterrent  than  a  five  years'  term. 
In  proportion  as  men  are  ignorant, 
self-indulgent,  profiigate,  degraded 
and  reckless,  we  should  expect  that 
they  would  not  look  fiir  into  the 
fdtore.  We  should  expect  that 
habitual  criminals  would  take  short 
views  of  Hfe.  Specific  experience 
seefms  not  to  be  entirely  in  accor- 
dance with  this  theory  of  human 
nature,  and  amongst  the  evidence  to 
which  we  have  alluded  given  before 
Commissions  or  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees, there  is  some  which  might 
be  supposed  incidentally  and  by  in- 
ference to  contradict  it,  and  some 
which  assumes  to  contradict  it  dis- 
tinctly and  directly.  It  has  been 
long  recognised  as  of  primary  im- 
portance  to  the  management  of 
convicts  and  the  regulation  of  prison 
life  that  the  element  of  hope  should 
not  be  excluded,  and  much  evi- 
dence has  been  given  to  show 
that  the  hope  of  release  is  a  very 
powerful  disciplinary  agent ;  nor  do 
the  witnesses,  we  must  admit,  take 
any  distinction  between  the  opera- 
tion of  hope  upon  convicts  whose 
release  was  in  the  far  distance,  and 
its  operation  upon  those  whose  re- 
lease might  be  looked  to  in  no  long 
course  of  years.  It  is  possible  that 
the  witnesses  might  have  taken  a 


distinction  had  their  attention  been 
drawn  to  it,  but  still  there  is  no 
express  evidence  that  hope  in  a 
prison  is  not  indefinitely  prospec- 
tive. Assuming,  therefore,  that 
hope  of  what  is  djBtant  will  operate 
upon  the  mind  of  an  habitual  cri- 
minal in  prison,  must  we  thence  infer 
that  fear  of  what  is  distant  will 
operate  upon  an  habitual  criminal 
at  large  P  The  question  deserves 
more  investigation  than,  as  far  as 
we  know,  it  has  hitherto  received ; 
for  the  vindication  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  penal  law  turns  upon  it. 
It  may  well  be  that,  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  even  the  most 
degraded  and  contracted  mind  will 
look  farther  into  the  future  for  ob- 
jects of  hope  than  such  minds  are 
capable  of  looking  under  different 
conditions  or  with  other  forecasts. 
We  have  to  consider  how  inde- 
structible hope  is  in  the  human 
mind ;  how,  whilst  there  is  life  in 
the  heart,  hope  will  linger  in  it,  sus- 
tained by  such  food  as  it  can  find, 
be  it  never  so  meagre  and  far  to 
seek ;  how  in  a  blank  present  and 
with  a  bare  paulo-post-fiiture,  it 
will,  out  of  the  very  necessity  of  its 
existence,  fasten  and  feed  upon  the 
far  future.  When  there  is  a  ques- 
tion how  human  nature  is  consti- 
tuted, the  politician  may  condescend 
to  learn  from  the  poet,  and  Crashaw 
teaches  well : 

Dim  Hope!    Earth's  dowry  and  Heaven's 

debt; 
The  entity  of  things  that  are  not  yet ; 
Subt'lest,  but  surest  Being !  Thou  by  whom 
Our  Nothing  hath  a  definition  ; 
Fair  cloud  of  fire,  both  shade  and  light, 
Our  life  in  death,  our  day  in  night ! 
Fates  cannot  find  out  a  capacity 
Of  hurting  thee  : 
From  thee  their  thinn  dilemma  with  blunt 

horn 
Shrinks,  like  the  sick  Moon  at  the  wholsom© 

Mom.* 

We  may  admit,  then,  that  when 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison  almost 
every  other  object  of  hope  is  put 


'  8tep9  U>  the  Temple. 
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out  of  sight,  the  hope  of  liberty  to 
come  after  many  years  may  so  far 
operate  with  the  prisoner  as  to  be 
an  important  agent  of  prison  disci- 
pline, and  to  some  extent  perhaps, 
and  in  some  few  and  exceptional 
cases  (few,  that  is,  amongst  habitual 
criminals)  of  reformation.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  that 
other  passion  of  fear,  the  condi- 
tions to  be  taken  into  account  are 
not  only  different,  but  opposite. 
Fear,  in  prison  or  out  of  prison, 
and  even  amongst  the  educated  and 
the  thoughtful,  is  a  passion  of  short 
forecasts.  Few  of  any  class  trouble 
their  hearts  about  remote  contin- 
gencies of  evil.  But  as  to  the  un- 
educated thoughtless  many,  it  is 
wonderftil  with  what  indifference 
they  regard  any  evil  to  come  which 
is  not  imminent.  For  a  small  addi- 
tional wage  they  will  engage  in 
employments  which  are  shown  by 
our  vital  statistics,  and  must  be 
be  well  known  to  themselves,  to  be 
fatal  to  health  and  life  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  Can  it  be  believed, 
then,  that  the  habitual  criminal,  of 
all  mortals  the  most  heedless  and 
bedarkened — ^he  who  barely  partici- 
pates in  the  human  attribute  of 
looking  before  and  after — who  pro- 
bably lives  a  life  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery enough  of  itself  to  bring 
him  to  a  premature  end,  will  de- 
liberately and  advisedly  count  and 
compute  the  difference  between  five 
years  and  ten,  and  between  ten 
years  and  twenty,  of  penal  servitude, 
and  estimate  their  respective  values 
in  the  debtor  and  creditor  reckon- 
ing of  crime  and  punishment  ?  Can 
it  be  behoved  that  ten  years'  penal 
servitude  is  twice  as  deterrent  as 
five,  and  twenty  years  twice  as  de- 
terrent as  ten  ?  And  further,  with- 
out holding  by  proportions,  is  there 
any  sufl&cient  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  habitual  criminal  of  to-day,  so 
long  as  he  is  at  large,  will  take  any 
account  whatever  of  what  may 
chance  to  be  his  condition  twenty 
years   hence,   or    even    ten    years 


hence  ?  We  by  no  means  doubt  that, 
as  many  witnesses  have  deposed,  the 
criminal  classes  look  closely  at  the 
nature  of  the  sentences  they  are  to 
expect,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  degrees 
of  prompt  and  proximate  severity  are 
concerned,  they  make  their  measure- 
ments with  care.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  computations  of  seve- 
rity by  duration  are  made  in  like 
manner  with  computations  of  seve- 
rity by  differing  intensities  of  imme- 
diate and  paulo-post-future  inflic- 
tions ;  and  whilst  we  weigh  with  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  it  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  J.  Jebb  and  other  per- 
sons experienced  in  prison  life,  who 
have  supposed  that  long  sentences 
are  proportionately  deterrent,  we, 
for  oui'  own  parts,  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  think  it.  These  wit- 
nesses are  conversant  with  the  im- 
prisoned mind,  and  they  infer  the 
like  emotions  to  be  incident  to  the 
mind  of  the  habitual  criminal  at 
large.  We  believe  the  inference  to 
be  altogether  fallacious,  and  if  we 
are  right,  it  follows  that  all  the  suf- 
fering represented  by  penal  impri- 
sonment beyond  the  shorter  term  is 
suffering  thrown  away.  The  twenty 
years  of  suffering  is  no  more  deter- 
rent than  the  ten.  What  is  really 
gained  by  the  additional  years  (and 
this  gain,  no  doubt,  as  matters  are 
now  managed,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with)  is  the  protection  of  society 
for  the  longer  term  from  the  injuries 
which  society  would  surely  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  criminal  if  he  were 
at  large.  This  gain  it  is  which  pro- 
bably gives  an  unavowed  and  in 
part  unconscious  bias  to  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  advocate  long 
sentences.  They  feel  that  on  the 
present  system  long  sentences  are 
indispensable,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  help  out  the  case  for 
them  on  the  ground  that  crimi- 
nals at  large  regard  sentences  as 
formidable  in  proportion  to  their 
length.  We  maintain  the  contrary. 
We  hold  that  whatever  is  gained 
by  penal   imprisonment  after  the 
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sliorter  term  shall  have  been  suflfered 
wonld  be  equally  gained  by  protec- 
tive  imprisonment ;  and  we  proceed 
to  explain  what  sort  of  imprison- 
ment, according  to  our  views,  this 
protective  imprisonment  should  be. 
It  should  be  divided,  we  will  say, 
into  three  successive  terms,  of  five 
years  each,  the  first  of  which  should 
be  exempt  from  any  rigour  of  dis- 
cipline not  required  for  the  main- 
teuance  of  order  and  for  pecuniary 
purposes,  whilst  each  of  the  others 
should  bring  with  them  more  and 
more  of  indulgence.  Daring  the 
first  so  much  labour  should  be 
enforced  as  would  provide  the  cost 
of  the  prisoner's  subsistence  on 
prison  diet,  such  cost  to  be  com- 
puted as  for  a  diet  regulated  un- 
der (the  provisions  of  the  Prisons 
Act,  1865  (28  &  29  Vic,  c.  126, 
§  21).  But  after  so  much  labour 
shall  have  been  exacted  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  prison 
diet  and  other  costs  of  his  confine- 
ment, the  prisoner  should  be  at 
liberty  to  improve  his  diet,  so  far  as 
food  is  concerned,  by  the  fruits  of 
any  additional  labour  he  may  be 
disposed  to  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  second  quinquennial 
term  he  should  be  privileged  to 
provide  himself,  at  his  own  cost, 
by  additional  industry,  with  tobacco 
and  a  duly  limited  quantity  of  spi- 
ritaotis  or  fermented  liquors,  and 
with  harmless  books,  whether  in- 
stractire  or  entertaining,  and  with 
any  other  innoxious  articles  which 
may  contribute  to  his  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  In  the  third  quinquen- 
nial term  he  should  enjoy,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  the  second, 
that  of  absence  on  leave  within  pre- 
scribed limits  of  time  and  place, 
and  on  prescribed  conditions,  one 
of  which  should  be  that  he  shall 
have  previously  earned  by  prison 
labours  such  a  sum  of  money 
beyond  his  current  cost  to  the 
establishment,  as  will  enable  him 
to  subsist  without  temptation  to 
dishonesty  for  the  period  of  his 
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permitted  absence.  For  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  life,  besides  leaves 
of  absence  with  more  liberal  condi- 
tions as  to  time  and  place,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  receive  visits  in  prison, 
more  frequently  and  freely  than  be- 
fore, from  any  respectable  person  of 
his  own  sex  whom  his  leaves  of  ab- 
sence might  have  afibrded  him  an 
opportunity  of  interesting  in  his 
welfare.  All  these  privileges,  from 
first  to  last,  must  of  course  be  made 
to  depend  upon  continued  good  be- 
haviour and  the  strict  observance  of 
all  prescribed  conditions. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  of 
protective  imprisonment  we  would 
propose.  It  is  merely  such  a  sketch 
as  may  si^fl&^e  to  indicate  its  pur- 
poses and  the  principle  on  which  it 
would  be  foxmded,  and  is  evidently 
susceptible  of  indefinite  variations 
in  the  details,  which  variations  may 
at  all  events  suffice  to  meet  any 
objections  to  it  that  we  have 
hitherto  heard,  whilst  we  are  some* 
what  confident  that  they  may  also 
be  adapted  to  meet  any  that  may 
be  suggested  hereafter. 

The  objections,  as  is  often  the 
case,  may  be  expected  to  proceed 
from  opposite  sides.  One  objection 
which  may  be  anticipated,  and  which 
has  inde^  been  preferred,  is  that 
the  criminal  classes  would  be  rather 
invited  to  crime  than  deterred  from 
it  by  presenting  to  them  the  pro- 
spect of  a  retirement,  so  easy  and 
comfortable,  from  a  life  so  full  of 
disturbance  and  vicissitude  as  that 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  lead. 
The  objection  from  the  opposite 
side  is  uiat  the  notioa  of  a  hopeless 
and  interminable  imprisonment  is 
not  to  be  tolerated,  and  that  a  law 
which  should  inflict  the  loss  of 
liberty  for  life  without  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  however, 
irreproachable,  would  destroy  every 
chance  of  reformation  and  make 
him  savage  and  desperate.  Let  us 
put  this  '  Jani  InfronHs  imago '  on  a 
swivel,  and  endeavour  to  look  each 
objection  in  the  fiice.         r^^^^j^ 
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As  to  tlie  first,  it  sliould  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  proposed  system 
would  pat  an  end  to  one  class  of 
potentutl  criminals  whom  on  the 
present  system  it  is  necessary  to 
terrify  and  deter — those  who  are  now 
alternately  shut  up  and  let  out,  but 
who  on  the  proposed  system  would 
be  for  evermore  kept  from  crime  by 
confinement.  And  as  to  those  habi- 
tual criminals  whose  opportunities 
of  crime  would  be  not  yet  cut  off,  if 
it  should  be  found  that  the  abbre- 
Tiated  terms  of  penal  imprisonment 
preceding  the  protective  which  the 
proposed  system  would  provide  for 
crimes  now  visitable  with  long 
sentences,  are  not  adequately  ex- 
emplary and  deterrent,  it  would  of 
course  be  easy  to  abbreviate  them 
less  or  even  to  keep  them  at  their 
present  length;  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  do  what, 
according  to  our  doctrine  of  deter- 
rent efficacy  and  according  to  our 
reading  of  the  criminal  mind,  would 
be  better — to  make  them  shorter 
indeed,  but  equally  or  more  severe. 
If  corporal  punishment  of  a  g^ven 
Beverify  were  to  be  substituted  for 
given  sections  of  the  terms  of  penal 
servitude  on  a  principle  of  equi- 
valence, the  latter  might  be  short- 
ened without  deprivation  of  any 
portion  of  deterrent  efficacy ;  and  i£ 
it  should  be  supposed  impracticable 
to  effect  a  just — as  no  doubt  it  must 
be  to  effect  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate— admeasurement  of  the  one 
kind  of  punishment  with  the  other, 
the  option  might  be  left  with  the 
person  who  is  to  suffer,  so  that  the 
admeasurement  shall  be  his  own.^ 
Alternatives  of  optional  punishment 
are  not  unknown  to  our  law,  nor 
are  they  necessarily  objectionable, 
though  no  doubt  they  are  best 
known  in  their  most  abused  and 
pernicious  form — the  option  of  fine 
or  imprisonment. 

Let  us  hope  then  that  the  ob- 


jections to  the  protective  imprison- 
ment (following,  but  by  no  means 
supplanting,  penal  imprisonment), 
so  far  as  they  rest  on  the  ground  of 
too  much  indulgence,  are  sufficiently 
disposed  of.  And  now  we  will 
turn  to  the  objection  of  too  much 
severity.  It  will  be  alleged,  let  us 
suppose,  that  do  what  you  will  to 
alleviate  the  sorrows  and  dreariness 
of  confinement  for  life,  it  cannot 
but  be  an  intolerable  state  of  ex- 
istence; and  do  what  you  will  to 
keep  hope  in  life  and  activity  by 
presenting  the  alleviation  in  suc- 
cessive stages  and  degrees,  no  hope 
but  the  hope  of  liberty  to  come  ai 
last  can  have  enough  of  vitality  to 
sustain  itself  under  the  gloom  and 
oppression  of  long  years  passed  in  a 
prison.  We  will  assume  for  the 
moment  that  these  objections  may 
have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  and 
even  on  that  assomption  let  us 
compare,  so  far  as  we  may,  the 
severity  of  the  proposed  Bystran 
with  that  of  the  present.  We  are 
to  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  pro- 
posed is  proposed  only  for  hahUual 
criminals ;  and  on  iJiepresent  system 
how  much  of  the  lives  of  hai>Ltoal 
criminals,  afber  a  second  and  tliird 
conviction,  is  passed  in  prison^  and 
how  much  is  passed  at  large  ?  Take 
one  of  the  cases  which  are  repeatp 
edly  occurring  in  the  reports  of  judi- 
cial proceedings.  We  quote  from 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  6th  of 
last  January :  I 

In  fourteen  years  Smith  has  been  nine 
times  convicted  and  sentenced  to  teraas  uf 
imprisonment  which,  added  together,  make 
thirteen  years  and  nearly  four  montha.  Tb^ 
record  is  as  follows : 
6  weeks  . 
i8  months  . 


3  months  . 
%  months  . 

4  years 

6  months  . 
6  months  again 
3  months  . 
6  years 


1854 
1855 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1861 
i86a 
1863 
1863I 


'  In  treating  of  •  commensurability '  as  a  property  of  punishments  {Principles  of  Bicrds 
and  Legislation^  toI.  ii.  ch.  xv.),  Bentham  does  not  advert  to  a  privilege  of  choosing  a*  a 
means  of  commensuration.    It  would  meet  some  difficultiee,  though  no  doubt  it  would 


involve  others.    Cowards  would  make  a  bad  choice. 
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Witli  these  previous  convictions 
against  him,   Thomas   Smith  was 
conunitted  in  January  to  take  his 
trial   for  some  twelve   burglaries, 
then    charged   against  him — with 
what  result  we  know  not,  but  in  all 
probability  a  long  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  was  to  follow — and  if  he 
should  live  to  be  let   loose  upon 
society  once  more,  his  past  career 
renders  it  no  more  than  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that,  if  not  disabled  by 
old   age,  he  will  at  once   plunge 
into  more  crime  and  incur  renewed 
imprisonment.     This  man  has  not 
been   condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life:   his  sentences  have  been 
hitherto  for  no  very  long  terms; 
yet,  practically,  it  is  but  a  fraction 
of  his  life  that  has  not  been  passed 
in  prison,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
imprisonment  has  been  under  the 
severely '^nal  conditions  which  are 
provided  for  short    terms   of  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour,  and 
for  the  earlier  stages  of  penal  ser- 
vitude.  In  realijy,  the  principal  dis- 
tinction between  his  imprisonment 
and  imprisonment  for  life  is  that 
sundry,  though  brief,  opportunities 
have   been  horded  him   of  com- 
mitting crimes  no  one  knows  how 
numerous  (for  the  crimes  in  which 
such  men  are  detected  are  com- 
monly a  mere  percentage  of  those 
they  commit),  and  to  inflict  injuries 
no  one  knows  how  dreads,  on  his 
victims.    Would  it  not  have  been 
better  even  for  Thomas  Smith  him- 
self that  his  third  sentence  should 
have  been  for  five  yelurs  of  penal  im- 
prisonment, followed  by  protective 
imprisonment  (such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed) for  life  ?     It  may  be  that 
Thomas  Smith  would  have  felt  im- 
prisonment for  life,  however  alle- 
viated, an  unpleasant  and  dreary 
state  of  existence.     It  may  be  also 
that  some  persons  who  felt,  and 
will  feel  as  long  as  they  live,  the 
effects  of  a  bludgeon  in  the  hands 
of  Thomas  Smith,  wielded  in  the 
intervals  in  which  he  enjoyed  his 
liberty,  find  their  lives  dreary  and 


unpleasant  too.  The  protective  im- 
prisonment for  life  would,  at  all 
events,  have  spared  the  unfortunate 
victims  their  sufferings,  whilst  it 
would  have  spared  Thomas  Smith 
much  of  what  was  severest  in  his. 
And  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to 
regard  as  not  altogether  paradoxical 
the  maxim  of  Rochefaucauld,  *I1 
s*en  faut  bien  que  Tinnocence  soit 
prot^g^e  autant  que  le  crime.' 

It  may  be  asked.  Is  the  case  of 
Thomas  Smith  common,  or  is  it 
exceptional  P  Similar  cases,  as  we 
have  said,  are  frequent  in  the  police 
reports  and  reports  of  criminal 
tnals;  but  we  cannot  answer  the 
question  with  confidence  from  any 
data  to  be  found  in  the  Judicial 
Statistics  presented  to  Parliament 
annually  by  the  Home  Department ; 
and  it  might  be  well  if  some  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  would  move  for 
such  returns  as  would  show  what 
proportion  of  the  lives  of  criminals 
released  from  penal  servitude  after  a 
second  or  third  conviction  is  on  an 
average  passed  in  prison.  What- 
ever the  result  might  prove  to  be, 
the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  it 
by  those  to  whom  any  such  argu- 
ment appears  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion or  needful  in  the  case,  would 
affect  rather  the  details  and  the 
extent  of  applicability  of  our  pro- 
ject than  the  principle  of  it.  If 
twice  and  thrice  convicted  prisoners 
do  not  on  the  present  system  pass 
their  after-lives  mainly  in  prison, 
how  is  it  with  the  four  times  and 
the  five  times,  or  the  ten  times 
and  twelve  times  convicted?  These, 
judging  by  the  commitments  of 
which  we  have  the  requisite  returns, 
are  no  insignificant  proportion  of 
the  whole.  In  1866-7,  when  the 
proportion  of  re-commitments  to 
the  total  of  commitments  was  38' 5 
per  cent.,  the  number  of  those  once, 
twice,  and  thrice  re-committed  was 
32,481  ;  and  the  number  of  those 
more  than  thrice  re-committed  was 
13,934;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  numbers  of  those  re-com^ 
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mitted  more  than  ten  times  nearly 
equalled  the  numbers  of  those  re- 
committed thrice,  the  one  being 
3,927,  and  the  other  4,792.  If  there 
are  those  who  think  the  thrice  com- 
mitted (supposing  them  to  be  also 
thrice  convicted)  are  likely  to  enjoy 
a  larger  portion  of  their  after-lives 
out  of  prison  than  it  "would  be  right 
to  deprive  them  of  by  a  life-long 
protective  imprisonment,  would  they 
be  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  more  than  ten  times  committed 
(supposiug  convictions  to  follow)  ? 
If  not,  the  question  is  one  of  detail 
and  extent  of  applicability,  and  not 
of  principle. 

And  again,  if  an  absolutely  life- 
long imprisonment  (even  though 
but  a  small  portion  is  to  be  penal 
and  the  rest  protective)  is  more 
than  they  can  consent  to,  would 
they  object  to  such  a  duration  of 
protective  imprisonment  (following 
the  penal)  as  may  be  shown  not  to 
exceed  the  average  duration  of  penal 
imprisonment  undergone  in  their 
after-lives  by  thrice  convicted,  or 
that  undergone  by  ten  times  con- 
victed criminals  ?  If  not,  their  ob- 
jection, though  it  would  touch  the 
principle  nearly  (for  the  principle 
would  condemn  liberation  even  at  a 
far  distant  time,  as  bringing  surely, 
however  late,  renewed  sufferings  to 
the  criminal  and  additional  victims 
of  crime),  still  an  important  quan- 
tum of  the  benefit  arrived  at  by 
the  principle  would  be  practically 
effected. 

But  there  is  yet  another  escape 
from  the  objection  by  variation  of 
the  detail.  The  term  of  protective 
imprisonment  to  be  last  reached 
(according  to  the  design)  admite  of 
occasional  leaves  of  absence.  If  we 
are  compelled  to  assume  that  liberty 
in  the  far  distance  is  indispensable 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  life  in  a 
prison,  why  are  we  to  assume  further 
that  the  liberty  is  to  be  continuous 
and  unbroken  ?  And  if  this  be  not 
assumed,  the  leaves  of  absence  might 
be  repeated  and  prolonged  in  such 


number  and  measure  as  the  first 
assumption  would  dictate.  The  only 
necessary  limitation  of  the  leaves 
under  the  conditions  we  propose 
would  be  found  in  the  requirement 
of  such  an  amount  of  extra  industry 
as  would  provide  means  of  honest 
subsistence  for  the  time  for  which 
the  leave  is  to  be  granted.  Will  it  be 
said  that  the  demand  for  such  extra 
industry  is  impossible  to  be  met,  aoid 
that  the  condition  defeats  the  boon  ? 
No  one  will  say  so  who  is  conversant 
with  the  evidence  as  to  the  very 
moderate  amount  of  labour  which 
can  be  enforced  in  a  prison  by  mere 
disciplinary  agencies,  or  by  these  in 
conjunction  with  the  object  of  earn- 
ing a  ticket  of  leave,  not  to  be 
obtained  till  three  fourths  of  the 
sentence  shall  have  been  undergone, 
and  in  conjunction  also  with  the 
quantulum  of  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  industry  now  offered  to 
the  convict  in  the  later  stages  of 
penal  labour.  In  the  convict  pri- 
soDs  this  moderate  labour  snffices 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  convict  to 
the  State  whilst  in  prison,  and  to 
provide  a  small  sum  of  money  pay- 
able to  him  on  his  release.  Bat 
there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the 
productiveness  of  convict  labour 
thus  coerced  or  induced,  and  that 
of  the  free  labour  by  which  a  man 
defrays  not  only  his  own  cost  bat 
the  cost  of  his  family.  If  the  pri- 
soner be  willing  to  work  for  free- 
dom as  other  men  do  in  freedom,  it 
is  no  small  amount  of  freedom  which 
he  would  be  able  to  earn.  And  it, 
whilst  abroad  upon  leave  of  absence, 
he  should  find  it  practicable  to  ob- 
tain employment  (which,  though 
not  probable,  is  possible),  the  wages 
he  earned  would  be  a  provision  and 
ground  of  further  leave  in  due  sea- 
son ;  and  the  criminal's  case  might 
be  made  to  differ  from  what  it  wonld 
be  under  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Bill  chiefly  in  this — that  the  one  sys- 
tem assumes  that  he  can  find  em- 
ployment, sends  him  forth  to  find 
it,  and  sends  him  back  to  penal  im« 
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prisonment  when  be  fails  to  ^nd  it ; 
whereas  the  other  assumes  that  he 
can  not  find  employment,  sends  him 
forth  only  for  such  a  time  as  it  is 
known  that  he  can  live  honestly 
without  finding  it,  and  brings  him 
back,  not  to  penal,  but  merely  to 
protective  imprisonment. 

But  even  if  the  protective  im- 
prisonment, with  its  leaves  of  ab- 
sence in  its  ultimate  stage  and  its 
divers  indulgencies  in  the  previous 
stages,  should  be  found  not  to  be 
fully  provided  for  by  the  convict's 
industry,  and  some  cost  should  be 
incurred  by  the  State,  has  any  one 
calculated  and  considered  the  cost 
of  the  present  system — calculated 
the  cost  which  in  some  sort  can  be 
calculated,  and  considered  the  cost 
ivhich  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  in- 
calculable?— the  cost  of  watching 
the  criminal  and  catching  him,  the 
cost  of  committing  him  for  trial, 
the  cost  of  confinement  before  trial 
(when,  presumed  to  be  innocent 
till  proved  to  be  guilty,  he  is  not  to 
be  put  to  work),  the  cost  of  trying 
him,  and  the  cost  of  his  earlier 
stages  of  imprisonment  after  con- 
viction, when  the  law  provides, 
most  needfully  and  wisely,  that  his 
labour  is  to  be  strictly  penal  and 
not  industrial,  that  is  improductive 
labour  by  treadmill,  shot-drill  or 
crank; — counted  those  costs  and 
•considered,  moreover,  the  cost  to 
society  of  wayfarers  knocked  on  the 
bead,  or  men,  women  or  children 
confronted  by  burglars  in  the  dead 
of  the  night ;  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
perty plundered,  with  or  without 
mui^der,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
murder,  or  assault  attended  with 
grievous  bodily  harm;  the  cost  of 
assaults  on  the  police,  sending  the 
sufferer  into  retyement  for  life  on  a 
pension;  and  finally  the  costs  to 
come  from  the  training  of  the  young 
by  the  old  offenders  in  the  ways  of 
offence?  These  are  some  of  the 
physical  items.  For  the  rest  we 
will  only  say  that  the  account  of 
crime  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  ac- 


count, to  be  rendered  when  these 
matters  are  brought  to  a  settlement 
in  another  place. 

But  further,  as  to  pecuniary  costs, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  a  large 
amount  of  prison  accommodation 
would  be  required  to  g^ve  effect  to 
the  proposed  system.  Whether  this 
would  be  the  case  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  new  system  depends  upon 
the  proportion  of  habitxial  criminals 
to  be  kept  for  life  in  protective  im- 
prisonment who  do  not  now  pass 
the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in 
penal  imprisonment.  And  here 
again  the  project  is  susceptible  of 
being  varied  so'  as  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  should  the  difficulty  prove 
to  be  a  real  one.  K  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  more,  let  us  begin  with 
the  ten  times  instead  of  the  twice 
or  thrice  convicted.  The  system  is 
in  all  its  parts  adapted  for  tentative 
beginnings.  It  would  be  desirable, 
no  doubt,  if  practicable,  that  the 
protective  imprisonment  should  be 
in  a  different  building  and  with  a 
different  establishment  from  those 
which  are  in  use  for  penal  imprison- 
ment. The  Habitual  Criminals 
Bill,  especially  if  the  nth  clause 
should  pass  the  House  of  Commons 
without  some  more  narrowing  defi- 
nition of  the  felonies  for  which 
seven  years'  penal  servitude  is  made 
the  minimum  sentence  (which, 
however,  is  hardly  to  be  expected), 
will  have  the  effect  apparently  of 
transferring  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  demand  for  accommodation 
from  the  county  gaols  to  the  go- 
vernment prisons ;  and  if  a  different 
distribution  of  prisoners  in  prisons 
is  to  be  effected,  facilities  may  be 
thereby  afforded  for  separating  pri- 
soners under  protective  from  pri- 
soners under  penal  imprisonment, 
and  instituting  a  distinct  establish- 
ment for  the  former. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  In  such  an 
establishment  and  with  the  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  which  the  system 
implies,  how  are  order  and  decency 
to  be  maintained  in  a  community 
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of  convicts?  We  answer,  by  the 
same  agency  as  that  which  is  now 
employed — ^the  agency  of  rewards 
and  'punishments.  But  if  by  pun- 
ishments, it  will  be  said,  will  not 
the  protective  imprisonment  fall 
back  into  the  penal?  We  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  it,  except  in 
exceptional  cases  or  for  short 
periods.  The  more  men  have  to 
lose  by  misconduct  the  stronger 
their  motive  for  good  behaviour. 
Men  imprisoned  under  life  sen- 
tences (which  are  now  never  re- 
mitted before  twenty  years  have 
been  undergone*)  and  for  other  long 
sentences,  are  kept  in  order  under 
the  severest  penal  conditions  when 
the  hope  of  release  is  so  remote  as 
to  be  almost  evanescent,  and  there 
is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  regu- 
lating their  conduct,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, we  believe,  to  resort  to  sharper 
or  more  frequent  punishments  for 
prison  offences  in  their  cases  than  in 
that  of  short-sentenced  convicts ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  evidence  that 
the  greatest  criminals  are  often  the 
best  behaved  in  prison.^  Is  it,  then, 
because  the  prisoners  under  pro- 
tective imprisonment  are  better  fed 
and  more  indulged,  and  also  (for 
no  doubt  this  would  be  an  allevia- 
tion to  be  carried  as  far  as  it  could 
be  with  safety)  less  restrained  from 
association  with  each  other,  that 
they  will  'wax  fat  and  kicking,* 
break  all  bonds  of  discipline,  and 
thereby  throw  themselves  back  into 
penal  imprisonment  ?  We  know 
of  nothing  in  prison  experiences 
which  should  lead  us  to  fear  such 
results.  Sir  W.  Crofbon's  account 
of  the  *  intermediate '  prisons  in 
Ireland,  of  Mountjoy,  Spike  Island, 


and  Lusk,  which  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  what  we  propose,  would 
lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion ;  and 
even  in  Engkind  in  the  later  stages 
of  penal  servitude  as  now  regulated, 
there  is  much  mitigation  of  its  penal 
character  without  any  such  evQ  con- 
sequences, and  the  mitigation  takes 
place  in  respect  of  those  whose 
prospect  of  release  is  remote,  as 
well  as  in  respect  of  those  who  may 
hope  to  hasten  their  release  at  an 
early  day.  It  is  a  question,  no 
doubt,  how  much  farther  such 
mitigation  can  be  safely  carried, 
and  the  question  is  one  which  can 
only  be  conclusively  solved  by  ex- 
periment ;  but  here  again  we  would 
observe,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
begin  experimentally,  and  conform 
the  system  to  the  teachings  of  ex- 
perience as  we  proceed.  The  pro- 
blem is  how  far,  after  all  the  Inti- 
mate purposes  of  punishment  have 
been  answered,  it  is  possiUe  to 
make  life  in  a  prison,  regulated 
with  a  single  view  to  withhold 
opportunity  of  crime,  inoffensive, 
easy  to  be  borne,  and  not  nnvisited 
by  rays  of  comfort  and  consolation. 
Before  we  leave  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Bill,  we  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  upon  the  i6th  clause,  which 
enacts  that  previous  convictions 
may  be  given  in  evidence,  although 
not  charged  in  the  indictment 
This  is  merely  designed  to  obviate 
a  r^jent  judicial  decision  which  ex- 
eluded  evidence  of  previous  con- 
victions waless  charged  in  the  in* 
dictment.  It  often  happens  that 
when  gaolers,  constables,  and  other 
officers  of  justice,  are  brought  to- 
gether at  the  assizes,  prisoners  are 
recognised  as  the  subjects  of  pre- 


*  We  believe  that  by  a  minute  of  Sir  George  Grey,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Secretaiy  Walpole, 
tbe  cases  of  life-sentenced  men  are  not  to  be  even  brought  under  cdnsideration  till  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

'  If  we  recoUect  right,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  this  effect.  One  reason  is  given 
by  Mr.  Perry,  insjpector  of  prisons,  in  his  evidence  before  Lord  Carnarvon's  Committee 
on  Prison  Discipbne.  *  Marqids  of  Salisbury :  Are  not  the  best  conducted  prisoners  very 
often  the  worst  criminals  ? — Those  who  have  been  in  prison  many  times  learn  to  confonn 
to  the  nilos  at  once,  and  they  have  very  few  reports  against  them.  The  men  who  are  in 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  are  therefore  less  guilty  probably  thui^the  others^  are  more 
intolerant  of  control  and  more  irritable.*  Digitized  by  LjOOQ Ic 
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vions    conviotiona    who    had    not 
been  known  to  be  so  when  the  in- 
dictments were  framed,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Court  should  be 
enabled  to  avail  itself  of  their  evi- 
dence.     But   the  practice  is,  and 
will  be  still  under  this  clause,  to 
adduce   the  evidence  of    previous 
convictions  after  the  verdict,   and 
only  for  the  guidance  of  the  judge 
in  passing  the  sentence.     What  we 
desire  to  urge  is,  that  evidence  of 
previous  convictions  should  be  given 
before  the  verdict,  as  evidence  for 
the   guidance  of  ihe  jury  in  their 
finding.      Surely  the  presumption 
from  previous  offences  is  properly 
part  and  lot  of  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any 
circumstantial   evidence    which  is 
more  to  the  purpose.     It  may  be 
alleged  that  it  will  Inas  the  minds  of 
the  jury  in  weighing  the  evidence 
of  the  particular  offence  charged. 
Undoubtedly  it  will,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  ought.      We  have  heard  it 
observed  that  when   questions  of 
this  kind  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
pious  and  excellent  in  their  feelings 
and  dispositions,  there  are  two  ele- 
ments which  are  commonly  left  out 
of  the    account, — the    one    being 
Tmth  and  the  other  Justice.  These 
persons  are  in  purpose  and  intent 
philanthropists;  but  were  they  to 
be  judged  frt>m  the  results  of  their 
operations  in  the  matter  of  criminal 
laiiv,  they  might  rather  be  classed 
with  that  bcmd  of  'Free  Compa- 
nions '  spoken  of  by  Eroissart,  who 
bore  upon  their  banner  that  they 
w^ere  '  friends  to  God  and  enemies 
to  all  Mankind.'    '  It  is  better,'  they 
say,  *  that  nine  guiliy  should  escape 
than  that  one  innocent  should  suffer.' 
l4bLer  e  only  one  innocent  that  suf- 
fers, and  what  sort  of  an  innocent  is 
he  ? — a  man  innocent  of  the  particu- 
lar offence  with  which  he  is  charged, 


but  guilty  of  one,  two,  half  a  dozen 
offences  of  which  he  has  been  pre- 
viously convipted,  and  of  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  a  hundred  offences  in 
which  he  has  not  been  detected. 
And  how  many  are  the  innocents 
that  will  suffer  by  this  innocent's 
escape  ?  All  the  victims  of  the 
crimes  of  which  he  will  forthwith 
recommence  the  commission.  And 
how  many  are  the  innocents  that 
will  suffer  by  the  escape  of  the  nine 
guilty  ?  Nine  times  that  number 
of  victims.  The  maxim  is  question- 
able enough  even  in  the  case  of 
casual  criminals,^  but  it  is  prepos- 
terous when  extended  to  the  case  of 
habitual  criminals.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Constabularv  Commissioners 
of  1 839  (Messrs.  Charles  Shaw  Le- 
fevre,  Bowan,  and  Chadwick)  it  is 
observed  that  the  consideration  of 
the  yearly  proportion  of  convictions 
to  actual  offences  '  will  serve  to  mark 
the  extent  of  the  popular  delusion 
or  misdirected  sympathy  which  com- 
monly regarded  only  the  single  of- 
fence on  which  a  conviction  was 
obtained,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
only  one  incident  of  a  probable  train 
or  career  of  depredation,  and  com- 
paring that  train  with  the  punish- 
ment.' 

This  report  is  thirty  years  old,  but 
it  contains  more  nainute  and  authen- 
tic information  respecting  the  crimi- 
nal classes  than  (as  far  as  we  know) 
is  to  be  foxmd  elsewhere,  and  much  of 
it  is  as  relevant  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  time  as  to  those  of 
1839.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
offences  committed  at  that  time 
were  not  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  civil  authorities  or  included 
in  any  official  returns,  and  so  lolig 
as  there  is  no  public  prosecutor  this 
must  always  be  the  case.  The  Com- 
missioners examined  those  of  the 
prisoners  from  whom  reliable  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  as  well  as 


'The  late  Lord  Cranworth,  the  highest  authority  that  can  be  quoted  on  such  a 
subject,  objected  to  going  all  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  maxim.  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dmce  on  Capital  Punishment  Commission,  p.  18.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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other  persons,  and  thej  gathered 
that  the  career  of  a  thief  living  by 
larceny  was  from  2^  to  5  years  be- 
fore conviction;  and  that  six  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  or  articles  of  similar 
valne  must  be  stolen  per  day  to 
enable  him  to  live  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  living.  And  in  trath 
there  is  ample  evidence,  both  old 
and  recent,  to  show  that  when  a 
man  against  whom  previous  convic- 
tions can  be  proved  is  foand  gailty 
by  some  rare  accident  of  an  offence 
which  he  did  not  commit,  the  error 
of  the  jury  on  the  one  hand  can 
scarcely  be  so  gross  as  the  error  on 
the  other  of  saying  that  an  '  inno- 
cent' man  has  been  convicted.  If 
the  punishment  is  no  more  than 
proportioned  to  the  offence  and  the 
offence  is  such  as  those  of  which  he 
has  been  previously  convicted,  it 
may  be  reasonably  pi*esumed  that 
the  misconvicted  man  has  deserved 
the  punishment  (we  will  speak 
loosely  because  it  is  impossible  tc 
speak  exactly)  ten  times  over.  Then 
if  the  criminal  escapes  and  society 
suffers  ten  times,  why  should  not 
society  escape  and  the  criminal  suf- 
fer once  ?  Every  possible  endeavour 
should  be  made,  no  doubt,  in  the 
administration  of  justice  to  avoid 
any  erroneous  conclusion  whatever, 
and  juries  should  be  cautioned  by 
judges  not  to  give  any  widvs  weight 
to  evidence  of  previous  convictions ; 
but  to  withhold  and  suppress  such 
evidence  is  as  unjust  to  society  and 
as  discreditable  to  the  administration 
of  justice  as  it  would  be  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  a  man  accused 
of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  to  with- 
hold and  suppress  evidence  which 
might  be  forthcoming  that  on  a 
previous  occasion  he  had  saved  her 
life.  The  fallacious  feelings  on  such 
subjects  which  infect  and  corrupt 
the  administration  of  justice  are 
owing  probably  to  the  difficulty 
which  people  find  in  recognising 
the  equivfiJency  of  interests  which 


are  impersonated  in  individuals  and 
interests  which  are  not.  The  cri- 
minal accused  is  an  actual  person. 
The  victims  of  crime  to  be  spared 
through  his  punishment  are  poten- 
tial persons.  It  may  be  as  certain 
as  any  experience  of  proved  facts 
can  make  it,  that  ten  victims  will 
suffer,  but  no  one  knows  who  they 
may  chance  to  be,  whereas  here  is 
the  man  accused,  and  we  see  him 
in  the  flesh. 

If  these  views  are  just,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  some  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  led  to 
move  thi3  introduction  into  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Bill  (which  is 
now  on  its  way  to  that  House)  of  a 
clause  to  provide  that  all  evidence 
of  previous  convictions  which  is 
attainable  shall  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  jury  before  their 
verdict  instead  of  after.  The  evi- 
dence which  is  now  forthcoming 
for  the  jud^  would  of  course  be 
equally  available  for  the  jury.  But 
there  may  be  material  evidence  the 
production  of  which  would  not  be 
secDtofi  by  the  hap-hazard,  irre- 
sponsible, 9nd  neglectful  manner  in 
which  prosecutions  are  now  con- 
ducted at  the  instance  of  private 
prosecutors  and  by  the  agencies 
which,  when  they  do  not  object  to 
the  expense,  private  prosecutors  are 
accustomed  to  employ.  For  tiiis 
and  for  many  another  fidlnre  of 
justice  there  can  be  no  help  so  long 
as  there  is  no  public  prosecutor. 

But  on  the  question  of  public 
prosecutions,  and  on  one  other 
question  of  equal  interest  in  its 
connection  with  crime, — that  of 
drunkenness, — it  would  be  idle  to 
enter  at  the  end  of  an  article. 
They  are  too  momentous  to  be 
slightly  touched.  The  beerhouse 
and  drunkard  question  is  in  excel- 
lent hands, — those  of  Archdeacon 
Sandford  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation;* 
and  as  to  the  public  prosecutors, 


*  See  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Intemperance  for  the  Lower-ffouse jn£  QmroeaHon, 
Feb.  26,  1869.    Longmans  and  Co.  Digitized  by  LjOOglc 
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for  half  a  century  there  has  been 
no  shadow  of  a  donbfc  thai  they  are 
eesential  to  the  administration  of 
Criminal  Law,  and  every  one  who 
should  trace  the  course  of  inquiry 
on  the  question  through  the  reports 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Commission- 
era  from  1834  to  1845;  through 
the  report  of  the  Constabulary 
Eoroe  Commission  of  1839,  ^^^ 
echoed  the  cry  that  had  reached 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
then,  as  now,  startled  by  a  sudden  ac- 
cess of  violence  and  crime;  through 
the  labours  of  the  Commons  Com- 
mittee in  1855-^;  and  through 
investigations,  which,  though  un- 
official, are  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity ;  * — any  one,  we  say,  who  should 
cast  his  eye  over  these  volumes  of 
evidence  and  see  the  muster-roll  of 
our  greatest  jurists,  judges,  and 
statesmen,  all  with  one  voice  calling 
for  this  indispensable  public  prose- 
cutor who  is  yet  to  come,  would 
not  ask  himself  the  question  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  would  ask 
rather  where  was  the  wisdom  of 
a  nation  which  was  so  constantly 
and  recurrently  occupied  with  po- 
litical and  organic  changes  that  life 
ajid  property  were  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves — so  perpetually  in- 
tent upon  mending  its  machinery 
that  there  was  no  getting  it  set  to 
work.  We  can  only  hope  that 
political  will  some  day  give  place  to 


administrative  questions,  and  that 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Lrish  Church 
shall  have  been  settled,  life  and 
property  may  be  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  Governments  and 
Parliaments ;  and  what  is  more 
than  life  and  property,  depravity 
and  guilt; — that  some  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  cleanse  the  country 
from  violence  and  blood,  from  the 
pollution  of  drunkenness  (in  which 
crime  is  spawned),  and  from  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  gigantic 
commercial  frauds.  The  results  of 
political  measures  are  matters  of 
speculation  and  conjecture;  those 
of  some  sorte  of  administrative 
measures  are  as  little  matters  of 
uncertainty  as  anything  human  can 
be.  Bacon^  deprecated  controversies 
about  the  Church,  not  because  reli- 
gion was  the  worse  for  them  (he 
thought  it  was  not),  but  because 
when  custem  went  to  the  one  mill, 
it  was  taken  from  the  other ;  when 
men's  minds  went  to  polemics  they 
were  taken  away  from  that  with 
which  he  would  have  wished  them 
to  be  occupied .  '  The  miller  of  Gran- 
chester,'  he  said,  *  was  wont  to  pray 
for  peace  among  the  willows :  for 
whilst  the  winds  blew  the  windmills 
wrought,  and  his  water-mill  was 
less  customed.'  We  for  our  parts 
devoutly  pray  that  in  God's  good 
time  there  may  be  peace  among  the 
willows. 


"^  See  Creneral  View  of  the  Crrminal  Law  ofEngland^  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Steplen,  cb.  vi# 
•  Archbiuhop  Teniaon's  Saconiana,  p.  57. 
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MILTON  AND   GALILEO. 

To  the  Editor  o/Fraser's  Magazine. 


SIR, — ^During  a  short  sojourn  at 
Paris,  on  my  return  from 
Egypt,  chiefly  occupied  by  studying 
the  latest  acquisitions  at  the  mu- 
seums of  natural  history,  and  re- 
newing agi*eeable  and  instructive 
personal  relations  with  my  col- 
leagues at  the  Institute,  the  scien- 
tific academy  of  that  learned  body 
gave  some  time  to  a  discussion  of 
certain  documents  bearing  on  the 
history  of  science,*  which,  as  they 
included  letters  of  Miltoij,  relative 
to  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
Galileo,  giving  interesting  parti- 
culars of  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
Florentine  philosopher  and  of  his 
less  known  discoveries,  I  thought 
might  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  eminent  geologist,  M.  Slie 
de  Beaumont, '  Secretaire  perp^tuel 
de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,'  in 
laying  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  twelve  manuscripts  from 
the  collection  of  the  learned  acade- 
mician, M.  Chasles,  made  the  obser- 
vations which  he  has  recorded  in  the 
Oompte  rendu  of  that  meeting,'  in 
testimony  of  the  authenticity  of  those 
manuscript  letters,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  degree  of  blindness  of  Galileo 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

The  MSS.  in  question  M.  Ghaales 
has  presented  to  the  library  of  the 
Institute,  where  they  are  open  to  the 
ixispection  of  experts  and  others. 

M.  de  Beaumont  specially  called 
attention  to  an  autograph  letter  of 
Galileo  to  Louis  XTTT.,  docketed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  his  own  hand 
Cparaphee  par  Louis  XIV,  manu 
propriA '),  in  which  the  illustrious 
astronomer     explains    ingenuously 


to  the  king  that  he  is  not  so  com- 
pletely blind  as  they  report  of  him, 
but  that  he  is  unwilling  to  expose 
a  mistake  so  far  fortunate,  as  it  has 
become  the  aegis  of  the  amount  of 
liberty  which  they  (the  *  Holy 
Office ')  at  that  time  left  him. 
*Such  a  letter,'  proceeded  the 
learned  secretary,  'seems  to  be  an 
historical  document  of  incomparable 
value.''  M.  de  Beaumont  called 
attention  to  the  characters  of  age 
('v6tust^')  which  the  manuscripts 
before  the  Academy  ( *  sur  le  bureau' ) 
evidently  manifested ;  and  he  ob- 
served that  'the  best  guarantees 
of  their  origin  are  the  moral  proofe 
which  arise  from  their  perosaL 
The  authors  of  these  several  letters 
and  notices  let  their  pen  run  na- 
turally: they  retain  strictly  their 
respective  proper  styles  and  tiie 
situation  of  the  moment.^  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one  to  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  Galileo,  of 
Milton,  of  Louis  XJV.,  of  Gassini, 
to  write  ad  Ubitwnt  in  harmony  with 
the  circumstances,  always  more  or 
less  touching  and  obscure.'  The 
learned  secretary  then  quot^  Buf- 
fbn's  famous  '  mot ' — *  Le  style, 
c'est  tout  rhomme  ' — and  adds, 
'  it  would  be  doubtless  difficult  to  a 
miserable  forger  to  rise  to  the  noble 
simplicity  of  Louis  XIV.,  speaking 
in  a  voice  so  often  all-powerful  of 
the  illustrious  philosopher  who  had 
been  the  friend  of  his  grandmother, 
the  Queen  Marie  de  MMicis.' 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  send  copies  of  some 
of  the  letters  in  question.  The 
nature  and  amount  of  the  evidence 


*  They  are  printed  in  the  Comptes  rendusy  29  mars  1869. 

*  Comptes  rendusy  5  avril  1869  (tome  Ixviii.  p.  795).  •  Op.  cit.  p.  795. 

*  *  Les  autaurs  des  Lettres  et  des  Notices  ont  laiss^  courir  lenr  plume  naturellement ;  iU 
sont  toiyours  forc^ment  rest^s  dans  lenr  style  propre  et  dans  leur  situation  du  moment ; 
mais  ii  n'a  pu  appartenir  k  personne  de  se  mettre  4  leur  place  pour  ^crire  ad  libitum  du 
Galilee,  du  Milton,  du  Louis  XIV,  du  Cassini  en  harmonie  avec  des  circonstances  toiyours 
plus  on  moins  emouvantes  et  obscures.  Le  stvls  c'est  tout  rhomme^  et  il  e&t  sans  doute  M 
difficile  k  un  miserable  faussaire  de  s'^lever  a  la  noble  simplicity  de  Louis  XIV,  pariant, 
d'une  voix  si  souvent  toute-puissante,  de  I'illustre  pdrs^te  qui  ayait  ^t^  I'ami  de  son 
aieule  la  reine  Marie  de  MMicis.' — Loc,  cit.  p.  795. 
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of  their  authenticity  have  rendered 
them  acceptable  to  the  Institute 
and  worthy  of  publication  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  may 
therefore  serve  as  a  justification  of 
their  appearance  in  your  periodical. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  I  abso- 
lutely retrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion  on  their  genuineness.  I 
commence  with  two  of  the  letters 
firom  Louis  XIV.  to  Cassini  : 

Ij6ttre$  de  Louis  XIV  a  Cassini. 

Mardy. 

Monaieup,  j'ay  appris  qa*im  certain  J. 
D.  P.  H.  avoit  tuit  un  discours  par  lequel  il 
interprete  mal  lea  sentimens  oe  monsieur 
Descartes,  selon  moy,  et  par  leqnel  il  attri- 
bue  anssj  k  des  auteurs  modemes  des  d^n- 
Tertes^  qui  dej4  sont  connues  dapuis  long- 
temps,  ainsy  que  j'en  ai  des  preuves  cer- 
taines  par  des  escnts  et  aossy  par  des  r^cits 
qui  m*oDt  est^  faits.  Or  done  je  voudrois 
voir  r^futer  cet  auteur  qui  yeut  se  mesler 
de  parler  de  choses  desquels  il  est  mal  in- 
form^ et  ne  pas  dire  que  les  quatre  estoiles 
de  Jnpiter  et  les  deux  de  Satume  sont  de 
noarelles  d^uTertes,  qu'il  vent  attribuer  4 
M.  Huygens.  Je  vous  donneray  quelques 
observations  &  ce  siget ;  car  je  n'entens  pas 
qu'on  enUve  4  G^lil^  ce  qui  lui  appartient. 
11  fant  rendre  4  C^sar  ce  qui  appartient 
a  C^sar.  Vous  trouyerez  done  ci-joint  mes 
observations  4  ce  sujeL  Sur  ce  je  prie 
Dien  vous  avoir  en  ses  grdces. 

A  monsieur  Catsini,  Louis. 

Monsieur  Cassini,  je  tiens  4  vostre  dis- 
position non-seulement  les  lettres  escrites 
par  le  feu  Boi  mon  p&re  au  Cardinal  Benti- 
roglio  touchant  les  pers^tions  de  GaKl^, 
mats  encore  quelques-nnes  des  r^ponses  de 
ce  Cardinal  au  feu  Boi.  Je  ne  seroi?  pas 
fiasch^  quelles  soient  cit^  dans  la  vie  de 
Galil^  que  je  vous  ay  pri^  d'escrire.  Quand 
a  ce  qui  est  du  petit  r^sum^  de  toutes  les 
lettres  que  j*ay  &,\t  touchant  ce  erand  astro- 
nome,  et  que  je  vous  ay  remis,  ce  n'est, 
comme  vous  avez  du  le  remarquer,  qu'une 
analyse  ou  des  extraits  des  diverses  lettres 
que  jfay  recueiUies.  Je  n'ay  point  eu  soin 
de  marquer  au  fur  et  4  mesure  de  ^ui  es- 
toient  ces  lettres.  Cest  un  tort  que  j'ay  eu, 
car  la  probity  veut  qu'on  avertisse  d'o^  Ion 
tieni  ce  qui  n'est  pas  de  son  cm :  mais  enfin 
atgonrdliuy  cela  me  seroit  impossible,  aussy 
vous  ferez  usage  de  mon  manuscrit  comme 
Tons  Tentendrez.  Je  tiens  mesme  4  n'estre 
pas  cit^  dans  la  vie  de  C^alil^e,  que  je  vous 
ay  pri4  d'escrire.  Faites  comme  si  toutes 
ces  rccherches  venoient  de  vous,  et  faites 
les  citations  que  vous  jugerez  4  propos,  car 
selon  mov,  il  est  toigours  bien  d'en  faire. 
Les  citations  entretiennent  I'emulation .  Les 


sciences  languissent  quand  dans  un  grand 
nombre  de  sentimens  rapport^s  tout  de 
suite,  on  ne  scait  pas  qui  a  bien  ou  mal 
pens6.  Messieurs  Vossius,  Estienne,  du 
Cange,  Bayle,  Menage  et  autres  compila- 
teurs  out  cit6  r^guli^rement:  les  6diteurs 
du  Jowmal  de  TVevottx  I'ont  aussy  fait ;  et 
ce  n'est  qu'4  ce  prix  qu'il  devroit  estre  per- 
mis  de  prendre  dans  les  ouvrages  d'autruy. 
Mais  il  me  semble  qu'aujourdliuy  cette  for- 
mality se  perd.  Non-seulement  cela  me 
semble,  mais  cela  est ;  car  nous  en  avons 
maintes  preuves :  et  entre  nous,  la  mani^e 
dont  en  a  agi  M.  Newton  vis-4-vis  de  MM. 
Descartes  et  Pascal  en  est  un  tesmoignaffe. 
Mais,  ne  parlous  plus  de  cette  affaire,  puis- 
que  nous  avons  promis  de  la  laisser  dans 
I'oubli.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  faut  convenir 
que  les  sentimens  ont  bien  chang^.  Sur  ce. 
Monsieur  Cassini,  je  prie  Dieu  vous  avoir 
en  ses  gr4ces.     Ce  ii  mars.  Louis. 

The  letter  of  *le  feu  Roi  mon 
Pere '  to  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  is 
not  in  the  series  presented  to  the 
Institute:  that  it  was  creditable 
to  Louis  XIII.,  and  showed  an 
enlightened  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  those  engaged  in  the  advance  of 
scientific  tniU),  is  plain  from  the 
following  letter : 

Lettre  de  GaliUe  au  Boi  Louis  Xi27(i). 
Arcetri,  ce  28  novembre  (1639  ?). 

Sire, — Je  ne  scay  comment  m'acquiter 
envers  Vostre  Mijest^  pour  I'interest  qu'elle 
me  tesmoigne.  Je  la  remercie  tr^-sinc4re- 
ment  de  sa  gratitude  et  de  Toffre  g^n^reuse 
qui  m'a  est^  Mte  de  sa  part  par  son  ambas- 
sadeur  extraordinaire :  et  c'est  avec  regret 
que  je  me  vois  forc6  de  ne  pouvoir  accepter 
cet  ofi&e  si  ^n^reux.  Je  ne  doute  psis,  Sire^ 
qu'4  Paris  je  trouverois  sous  vostre  ^de  et 
vostre  bienveiUance  tons  les  soins  que  u^es- 
site  ma  position;  mais,  j'a^  icy  certaines 
habitudes ;  et  pour  moy  1*  habitude  est  comme 
une  seconde  nature.  Et  si  la  lumi^re  de 
mes  ^ux  ne  renaist  pas  aussi  promptement 
que  je  I'esperois  et  comme  je  le  desirerois, 
ce  n'est  pas  £eiute  de  soins.  Du  reste  je 
veux  bien  assurer  Vostre  Mi^est^  que  quoi- 
que  ce  soit  pour  moy  une  grande  privation 
de  ne  pouvoir  continuer  mes  observations 
astronomiques,  je  commence  4  my  risigner 
et  je  m'estime  encore  heureux  qu'4  mon 
aage  et  apr^s  tant  de  tribulations  je  puisse 
encore  lire  et  escrire,  ce  qui^  est  pour  moy 
une  grande  satisfaction.  Quant  a  certains 
propos  que  des  gens  tiennent  e£  font  circu- 
ler  4  cet  ^gard,  je  ne  cherche  nullement  4 
les  d^mentir,  d'autant  plus  que  c'est  un 
moyen  d'estre  moins  obs^^  par  mes  enne- 
mis,  c'est  4  dire  par  les  inquisiteurs,  qui  ne> 
cessoient  de  me  &ire  surv^er.  Nous  nous' 
sommes  mesme  servi  du  pr^texte  de  c^ite 
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pour  qu'on  me  laisse  plus  en  repos  at  4  moy 
mesme.  II  n'est  pas  n^essaire  que  j'en 
dise  davanta^e  4  Vostre  Mi^esti.  Quol 
qu'il  en  soit,  je  ne  lui  en  suis  pas  moins 
reconnaissant  de  tout  ce  qu*elle  a  fait  et 
qu'elle  vouloit  encore  fa&e  pour  moj.  Snr 
ce  je  suis,  Sire,  de  Vostre  Majesty  le  tr^ 
humble  et  tris  ob^issant  serviteur. 

Gaijleb  Gauud. 

The  interest  "which  Louis  XTV. 
felt  in  the  great  discoverer  is  shown 
by  the  following  foot-note  in  the 
Compte  rendu  de  VAcademie : 

Sur  cette  lettre  est  ^crit,  de  la  main  de 
Louis  XIV:  *  Lettre  tris  piicieuse/ 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Charles 
IT.  objected  to  his  brother  James 
urgently  appealing  to  extreme 
procedures  against  '  that  old  rebel 
Milton,'  *  that  he  was  blind,  as  well 
as  poor  and  old,'  and  that  it  would 
be  a  minor  mercy  to  leave  him  to 
linger  on  under  those  evils  than  to 
hang  him.  Singular  that  Galileo 
fiho^d  have  had  an  abatement  of 
the  attacks  of  his  persecutors  on  a 
similar  ground.  That  the  two  fore- 
most minds  of  their  age  should  have 
comprehended  and  sympathised  with 
each  other  is  natural ;  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  young  poet  che- 
rished a  reverence  for  the  old  philo- 
sopher derives  new  and  interesting 
illustration  from  the  following : 
Lettre  de  MUton  au  Rot  Louis  XIV, 

Au  Roy.  ^ 

Ce  13  aout. 

Sire, — Selon  le  d^r  que  me  tesmoigne 
Vostre  Majesty,  je  luy  feray  le  r^it  de  mon 
voyage  en  Italie,  et  en  mesme  terns  je  lui 
feray  part  de  mon  appr^ation  touchant  le 
tris  illustre  Galil^. 

Je  diray  d'abord  4  Vostre  Majesti  que  ce 
fut  au  commencement  du  printemps  de  I'an- 
n^e  1638  que  j'entrepris  ce  voyage.  Je  me 
rendis  d*abord  en  France :  je  fus  re<pi  ami- 
calement  chez  monsieur  Orotius,  4  Paris,  4 
qui  j'estois  recommnnd^,  et  qui  m'introdui- 
sit  dans  toutes  les  bonnes  soci^t^.  Bien- 
tost  je  connus  tons  les  scaTans  et  les  lettr^, 
et  j'acquis  leur  estime.  II  n'est  pas  n^s- 
saire  que  j*entre  ici  dans  des  details  ;  j'in- 
formeray  sculement  Vostre  Hajest^  que 
ayant  sceu  de  moy  que  j*avois  aessein  de 
me  rendre  4  Florence  pour  y  voir  Tillustre 
Gallic  du<^uel  j'avois  entendu  faire  si  bel 
iloge  4  Pans,  chascun  m*encouragea  4  faire 
ce  voyage,  et  tout  un  chascun  aussi  me 
donna  une  lettre  do  recommandatiou  pour 
luy.      J'en  emportay  pour  le  moins  une 


vingtaine,  sinon  plus,  ce  qui  tesmoigne  que 
rillustre  astronome  florentin  aToit  b««ncoap 
d*amis  et  de  partisans  en  franco.  £n  quit- 
tant  Paris  je  me  rendis  done  4  Florence  et 
de  14  4  Arcetri,  non  loin  de  cette  rille,  o& 
Galil^  aroit  fix6  sa  demeure.  Je  le  troa- 
vay  chez  luy  occupi  4  traTailler  an  tMeeoopo 
qu  il  vonloit  perfectionner  pour  ^tndier  8a- 
tume  et  son  entoura^,  me  dit-iL  Je  lay 
lemis  toutes  les  missives  dont  j'estois 
charg^,  desquelles  il  prit  oonnaissance,  et 
dont  la  lecture  le  rendit  jqyeox.  Aoni 
m'en  t^moigna-t-il  grande  satisfaction,  me 
queetionnant  sur  un  chascun  de  ceuz  que  je 
venois  de  quitter,  et  cela  de  telle  mani^ 
qui  prouYOit  qu'il  les  aToit  en  grande  estime. 
II  me  retint  a  diner  avec  luy,  et  m'engagra 
4  revenir  le  voir  souvent  pendant  tout  le 
temps  que  je  resterois  4  Florence.  Oe  qoe 
je  fis.  £t  une  fois  que  je  fus  le  voir,  estant 
sur  mon  depart,  il  me  retint  mesme  plu- 
sieurs  jours  chez  luy,  pendant  les^uels  if  me 
fit  connoistre  ses  (u^cieux  eecrits  et  one 
infinite  de  lettres  quil  avoit  re9ue8  de  ses 
amis.  II  m*entretint  non-seulement  d'astro- 
nomie,  mais  aussy  de  litt^rature,  dont  il 
avoit  fait  une  bonne  estude.  Avant  que  de 
le  quitter  il  me  fit  faire  la  promesse  de  ne 
point  quitter  1' Italie  sans  retoumer  le  voir. 
Je  quittay  done  Florence  pour  de  la  me 
ren^  4  Sienne  o^  je  restay  pen.  Be  U 
j'allay  4  Bome,  oi!i  je  fus  parfaitement  ac- 
cueilli  de  tons  les  scavans  et  principalement 
de  monseigneur  le  cardinal  Barberini,  qui 
me  prisenta  au  saint  p^re  qui  lay  aussy  me 
questionna  beaucoup  sur  chascun  des  scaTans 
de  France,  et  principalement  des  poetes; 
car  il  so  piquoit  d^avoir  certaines  connois- 
sances  en  cet  art  il  me  donna  plusienrs  fiois 
audience,  ainsi  one  le  cardinal  Barberini 
qui  m*admettoit  a  ses  concerts.  Ce  taX  U 
que  j'entendis  la  fameuse  musicienne  Leo- 
nora. Je  fus  tellement  charm^  de  ses  chants 
et  de  sa  beauts,  que  je  n'ay  pa  m'empAdier 
de  faire  ses  louanges  dans  un  sonnet.  *  Apret 
un  s^jour  assez  long  dans  la  capitale  du 
monde  chr^Uen,  je  m*en  allay  4  Naples;,  od 
je  fiis  par&itement  re9U  aussi  par  les  sea- 
Tans.  j*y  fis  oonnoissance  da  trte  illustre 
marquis  de  Villa,  Tieillard  plein  d*esprit, 
ing^nieux  et  enthousiast^^,  qui  avoit  arte 
Tamy  et  Tadmirateur  du  Tasse,  et  qui  paz^ 
loit  de  luy  avec  cette  abondanoe  de  souTenin 
que  laisse  oidinairement  dans  la  m^moire 
1  intimity  d'un  homme  illustre  et  malhea- 
reuz.  Je  me  sentis  comme  inspire  en  e»- 
coutant  les  beaux  r^cits  de  cet  amy  dn 
Tasse :  et  il  me  retint  plusieurs  jours  en  sa 
Tilla  oi!i  i'eus  le  tems  de  compulser  plusieurs 
escrits  ae  ce  ^te  infbrtun^.  I]^  Naples 
j'avois  le  dessem  de  me  rendre  en  Sicile  et 
en  Gr^ ;  mais  ayant  appris  la  triste  noo* 
Telle  des  troubles  surrenus  dans  ma  patrie, 
cela  arresta  mes  peregrinations.  Je  xvsolas 
done  de  quitter  rltalie,  mais  non  pas  sans 
reToir  TiUustre  Galil^    Je  quittai  Naples 
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et  me  rendis  4  Florence  par  Home  et  Milan. 
Je  reris  done  le  tr^  illustre  QaliUe.  Je  le 
retrouTaj  qnelqne  pen  chang^,  c'est  a  dire 
que  la  trop  grande  application  qu'il  aroit 
poTt^  4  Testude  dee  astres  et  de  Satume 
en  particnlier,  luy  avoit  tellement  fatignS 
la  rue,  qu'il  fhst  oblig^  de  suspendre  cette 
estude,  a  Bon  grand  d^plaisir,  ainsy  qii*il 
me  Tavoua.  C^r,  me  dit-il,  il  y  a  du  cost^ 
de  Satome  des  choses  extraordinaires,  qu*il 
ayoit  d^a  entrevn,  mais  qa*il  ne  pouToit  en- 
core bien  diSmontrer.  C'estoit  done  pour 
luj  nne  grande  privation  de  ne  pouToir  pins 
se  livrer  k  son  estnde  favorite;  carsesyeux 
s'estpient  tellement  affbiblis^  qu'il  ne  voyoit 
plus  le  del.  Aasay  en  estoit-il  trie  affect^. 
Lorsque  je  le  revis  il  s'occupoit  k  mettre  de 
roidre  dans  see  papiers,  c'est  k  dire  k  lea 
classer  par  categories  pour  lea  partager 
entre  sea  amis ;  car,  ainsy  quil  me  Tayoua, 
il  pr^Toyoit  quapres  sa  mort,  si  ces  papiers 
restoient  entre  les  mains  de  ses  ennemis  ils 
courroient  risqne  d'estre  an^antis.  Aussi 
piit-il  des  mesures  pour  ^viter  cette  cata- 
strophe ;  et  bien  lui  en  prit ;  car  nous  arons 
nn  teamoignage  du  sort  qui  les  attendoit 
Mais  je  reviens  k  mon  si^et.  A  mon  retour 
k  Florence  je  restay  encore  une  quainauune 
dejonra  en  cette  ville ;  et  j*allay  ponvent, 
mesme  presque  chaque  jour,  printer  mes 
hommages  au  tr^  illustre  astronome  qni 
m'myitapliisieurs  fois  k  partager  son  sonper. 
II  y  aroit  parfois  nombreuse  sod^ti,  com- 
post 8oit  d'amis,  soit  d'estrangers.  Nostre 
note  J  estoit  on  ne  pent  plus  aimable :  car 
malgri  ses  indispositions  et  toutes  les  yids- 
8ita3ee  qu'il  a  eu  4  supporter  dans  sa  vie, 
sa  gayete  ne  fut  jamais  alt^r^  Je  tiens 
meame  pour  certain  quil  la  conserrajusqu'd 
la  fin  de  ses  jours.  Ce  qui  suppose  en  lu^ 
Toiganisation  la  plus  heureuse.  H  estoit 
d'nn  temperamment  sanguin,  flegmati^ne  et 
tz^0  robnste.  Sa  taiUe  estoit  ordinaire,  et 
sa  stature  carr^e.  Les  traits  de  sa  figure 
annon9oient  le  calme  de  son  esprit,  sup^rieur 
anx  revers  de  la  fortune.  11  estoit  tr^ 
Eloquent,  et  ce  ton  d'^loquence  le  rendoit 
imposant  dans  ses  entretiens.  Hais  ce  qu'il 
J  avoit  suitout  de  remarqnable  en  luy,  c'est 
qn^il  saisissoit  de  snite  tout  ce  qu'il  youloit 
scaToir.  II  aroit  beaucoup  de  m^moire  et 
d'imagination,  et  il  aroit  une  abondante 
dooe  de  litt^ture,  et  la  meiUenre.  Non- 
senlement  il  connoissoit  tous  les  anciens 
antenrs,  mais  il  estoit  anssi  tris  familiarise 
arec  les  modemes.  II  estimoit  beaucoup  le 
Dante,  Petrarque,  Boccace,  TArioste  et  le 
Tasse  en  litt^ture.  Mais  dans  ses  sciences 
ce  fnst  Frtbagore,  Archimkie,  Antbemius 
qo'il  estudioit.  Pendant  que  j'estois  arec 
luy  il  me  montra  une  infinite  de  notes  <]uil 
aToit  eztrait  d'nn  manuscrit  de  ce  dermer, 
SOT  les  pfundoxes  de  m^cbanique,  lequel 
mannscnt  se  troure  au  Vatican.  Ce  manu- 
scrit d*Anihemius  n'a,  k  ce  <}u'il  paroist, 
Jamaifl  Tn  lalumiire,  et  il  aroit  dessein  de 


luy  donner  le  jour,  ou  du  moins  de  le  retirer 
de  ToubU  oix  il  sembloit  estre  ens^reli.  Mais 
je  rois  que  je  m'esloigne  du  s^jet.  Je  disois 
done  k  VoBtre  Majesw  qu'a  force  d'observer 
les  astres,  la  rue  de  Galilee  s'estoit  consi- 
d^rablement  affbiblie  dopuis  que  je  I'arois 
ru  pour  la  premiere  fois,  c*est-a-aire  dans 
Tespace  de  1638  a  la  fin  de  1639  oiinons 
^tions  alors.  Et  toutefois,  quoique  ce  fat 
pour  luy  une  grande  privation  (?e  ne  pouroir 
plus  roir  le  ciel,  n^anmoins  il  trouroit  en- 
core k  se  consoler  dans  Testude  des  belles 
lettres.  II  lisoit  beaucoup,  compulsoit,  r&ol- 
roit  mesme  des  problesmes  noureaux;  et 
c'est  alors  enfiu  qu'il  s'occupa  de  r^unir  en- 
semble une  grande  quantite  de  remarques 
faitos  et  recuillies  depuis  longtemps,  tou- 
cbant  divers  auteurs  et  dirers  ourrages.  H 
se  remit  done  de  noureau  k  lestude  de  la 
litt^rature  et  des  beaux  arts,  qui  aroit  fait 
le  cbarme  de  sa  jeunesse.  II  faisoit  dea 
rers,  composoit  des  caneras  de  commies,  et 
faisoit  des  commentau^s  sur  I)ante,  I'Arioste 
et  le  Tasse.  Telles  estoient  ses  occupations 
alors  que  je  le  quittay;  et  ce  fut  k  mon 
grand  regret  que  je  quittay  un  homme  si 
affable,  si  aimable,  et  qui  estoit  doui  de 
cette  faculty  qui  anime  et  embellit  les  pen- 
s^  les  plus  s^v^s  et  les  plus  difBciles  k 
bien  exprimer ;  cet  bomme  enfin  qu'on  peut 
considirer  comme  ayant  est^  un  des  plue 
rastee  g^ies  du  monde.  £n  le  quittant  il 
me  cbargea  de  remettre  k  ses  amisde  France 
un  bon  nombre  de  lettres.  Je  fus  mesme 
cbarg6  de  remettre  k  messieurs  Botrou, 
Pas<»il  et  a  mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  de 

Setits  paquets  qui  devoient  renfermer  des 
ocuments.  Mais  je  m'arreste.  Ce  r^it 
est  assez  long  et  je  serois  beureux  s'il  peut 
estre  agr^ble  k  Yostre  Majesty.  Je  suis, 
Sire,  de  Yostre  Majesty  le  tr^  bumble  et 
tris  ob^issant  serviteur.     Johk  Miltoxt. 

First,  as  to  the  date  assigned  in 
this  letter  to  the  commencement  of 
his  continental  tour — the  spring  of 
the  year  1638 — ^Toland,  in  hispams- 
taking  biography  of  Milton,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Amsterdam  edition  of 
the  Frose  Works,  small  folio,  1698, 
states :  '  In  his  twentieth  year  he 
made  an  elegy  on  the  approach  of  the 
spring;  but  the  following  year  he 
describes  his  falling  in  love  with  a 
lady  (whom  he  accidentally  met 
and  never  afterwards  saw).'  *We 
shall  see  him  now  appear  in  a  more 
serious  scene,  though  yet  a  child  in 
comparison  of  the  figure  he  after- 
wards made  in  the  world.  The 
death  of  his  mother  happening 
about  this  time  facilitated  his  de- 
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that  Milton  instrxicted  the  sons  of 
his  sister  and  those  of  some  gentle- 
men of  his  intimate  friends  '  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  Ori- 
ental dialects;  likewise  in  several 
parts  of  the  mathematics,  in  cosmo- 
graphy, history,  and  some  modem 
languages,  as  French  and  Italian.'* 

The  acknowledgment  by  Lonis  of 
Milton's  letter  accords  with,  or  con- 
firms, the  brief  notices  of  his  tour 
in  the  biographies  of  Toland  and 
Todd,  with  some  interesting  addi- 
tional details.  Can  Father  Secchi, 
or  any  other  physicist  at  Rome, 
gain  aqcess  to  and  make  known 
the  'mechanical  paradoxes'  in  the 
MS.  of  Anthemtus,  in  the  Vatican  ? 
The  allusion  to  the  Marqais  de 
Villa  recalls  Milton's  elegant  Latin 
eclogue,  entitled  Mcmsus,  that  drew 
forth  even  Samuel  Johnson's  eulo- 
gium.  It  is  almost  trite  to  repeat 
what  has  been  so  frequently  re- 
marked, that  the  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  earth  to  the  universe 
clothed  in  the  glorious  garment  of 
the  poetry  of  Paradise  Lost  had 
been  taken  in  with  avidity  at 
Florence  from  the  lips  of  Grf^ileo, 
pondered  over  and  cherished  in  the 
memory.  In  Milton's  appreciation 
of  these  grand  forerunning  steps  to 
the  Newtonian  system,  we  cannot 
but  discern  a  superiority  of  mind 
to  Bacon,  who,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, indulged  in  a  fling  at  '  those 
carmen  who  drive  the  world  about.' 

Milton's  letter  of  the  *  23  aofit ' 
received  a  prompt  and  gnu^ious 
response  from  the  king — *  Ce 
2  septembre ' — unfortunately  witii- 
out  indication  of  the  year : 

Lettre  de  LouU  XIV  a  JUilton, 
Monsieur  Milton  ^  Tostre  lettre  p«r  U- 
quelle  tous  me  faites  le  recit  de  yoetre 
voyage  en  Italie  et  particuliirexnent  de  rm 
entretiens  avec  le  tr&s  iUustre  Galil^ 
m'a  fait  grand  plaisir,  daignea  le  cloirr 
Veuillez  done  on  agrSer  ma  reconnaissanee, 
car  je  tous  assure  que  cette  lettre  eat  pour 
moy  un  objet  fort  pr^ieux. 

Yous  me  mandez  par  cette  mesme  lettze 

m    T»  -^  •     .  »«.    ,       T  "  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ  Ic 

TfiePiDettcalWarkaof  John MUton,&c,  6 yoIs^Syo  i8oi,voLi.pp»xn.fiii.    'Tonucit, 


sign,  which  was,  with  his  father's 
leave,  to  travel  into  foreign  regions ' 
(p.  7).  Todd  states  that  *  On  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  1637,  he 
prevailed  with  his  father  to  permit 
him  to  visit  the  Continent;'  and 
that  *he  went  in  1638,  attended 
with  a  single  servant,  to  Paris.'* 
Milton's  expression,  *  dans  Tespace 
de  1638  a  la  fin  de  1639,  ou  nous 
^tions  alors ' — ^i.e.  at  Florence,  on 
his  way  home — ^implies  that  much 
of  1638  was  spent  abroad.  The 
date  of  the  year  in  which  Milton 
replied  to  the  French  king  would 
be  an  element  in  judging  of  the 
probability  of  his  having  received 
such  royal  request.  For  example, 
during  the  period  when  Milton 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  relations  of  the  Government  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  that  of  the  Protector 
were  such  as  to  render  the  commu- 
nication of  the  king's  wish  through 
his  ambassador  at  London  to  Milton 
easy  and  natural.  But  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction which  Milton  carried  to 
Paris,  and  his  reception  there,  that 
he  would  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
sentation at  court  (to  Louis  XIII.), 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who  furnished  him 
with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Cralileo  would  be  willing  to  recall 
the  fiactwhen  Louis  XIV. 's  interest 
in  a  biography  of  Gkklileo  was  a 
topic  of  conversation. 

Does  the  letter  of  August  23, 
above  cited,  exemplify  Milton's 
mastery  of  i^e  French  language  ? 
.We  may  safely  so  infer,  aa  from  his 
sonnets  penned  in  Italy  we  have  a 
like  proof  of  his  mastery  of  the 
Italifui  language.  His  known  in- 
dustry and  capacity  would  make  it 
most  probable  that  he  had  duly 
laboured  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
means  of  turning  to  utmost  profit 
his  sojourn  in  both  countries.  To- 
land expressly  states,  on  the  au- 
thority   of   the    nephew    Phillips, 
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avoir  entreteim  des  relations  depuis  Tostre 
retour  avec  le  tris  illustre  scavant  florentin, 
et  cela  jus(^u'a  la  fin  de  son  existence. 
Serai  8-je  indiscret  en  vous  demandant  com- 
mnnication  de  ces  lettres,  sinon  les  origi- 
nales  au  moins  des  copies  fideles.  Un  de 
mes  bona  serviteurs  qui  est  en  ce  moment 
eu  Angleterre  pourra  se  charger  de  cette 
mission,  si  vous  le  permettez.  Veuillez 
done  me  r^pondre  a  ce  sojet,  et  ce  sera  me 
faire  grand  plaisir,  car  comme  d^j4  je  vous 
I'ay  mand^  I'estime  et  la  consideration  qne 
j'ay  pour  tout  ce  qui  ^mane  de  rillustre 
Gulilee  qui  fat  le  flambeau  du  monde  me 
donne  Tardent  d^sirde  connoistre  etmesme 
de  poss^er  tout  ce  qu'il  a  escrit  Sur  ce 
je  prie  Dieu  de  vous  avoir,  Mon^eur  Milton, 
en  ses  bonnes  gr&ces.  Louis. 

Ce  2  septembre. 

The  following  letters  to  M. 
Voiture  may  have  been  stimnlated 
by  the  king's  request  for  originals 
or  faithful  copies  of  letters  from 
Galileo: 

Lettres  de  Milton  a  Voiture, 

Ce  3  may. 

Monsieur, — Lors  de  mon  s^our  d  Paris, 
je  me  rappelle  que  vous  me  dite^  avoir  im 
bon  nombre  de  lettres  du  c^l^bre  Galilee, 
d'illastre  m^moire,  qui  non-seulement  estoit 
scavant  en  toutes  sciences,  mais  qui  estoit 
aussy  tr^s  lettr^  et  qui  possMoit  a  fonds  la 
litterature  italienne,  en  ayant  fait  une 
estude  particuli^re.  Ce  scavant  escrivoit 
beaucoup  etpresqueoontinuellement,  comme 
vons  le  scavez  puisque  vous  I'avez  visits  en 
sa  maisonnette  d'Arcetri.  II  vous  a  sans 
nul  doute  fait  connoistre  ses  escrits  et  les 
nombreux  mat^riaux  pouvant  servir  k  I'his- 
toire  des  lettres  qu'il  avait  recueillis  et 
assemble  Pourriez-vous  scavoir  ce  que 
sent  devenus  ces  pr^cieux  documents ;  car 
je  scais  qu'il  apprehendoit  pour  eux  quund 
il  seroit  (mort  ?),  et  qu'il  avoit  intention  de 
les  mettre  entre  des  mains  sxires  qui  pren- 
droient  soin  de  leur  conservation :  et  c'est 
sans  doute  pas  entre  les  mains  de  ses 
compatriotes  qu'il  les  auzoit  places,  car 
je  Bcay  qu'il  n'avoit  guires  confiance  en 
eux.  Et  il  avoit  sans  doute  raison,  car  si 
quelqu'un  a  M  lapid^  en  sa  vie,  c'est 
Galilee.  Et  par  qui  ?  par  ses  compatriotes 
mesmes.  Je  n'en  dis  rien  plus,  r^pondez 
moy,  je  prie  vous ;  et  suis,  monsieur,  vostre 
bien  affectionn^.  John  Milton. 

A  Tnonsieur  Voiture. 

Ce  29  may. 

Je   vous  mandois,  monsieur,   dans  une 

Sr^c^ente  lettre,  que  j'estois  fort  estonn^ 
es  persecutions  et  humiliations  de  toute 
sorte  qu'on  avoit  fait  supporter  au  tr^ 
c^l^bre  Calil^  pendant  sa  vie,  et  des 
moyens  qu'on  cherche,  maintenant  qu'il 
n'est  plus,  pour  ensevelir  sa  m^moire  avec 
ses  oendres.  £t  ce  qui  a  lieu  de  surprendre, 


c'est  que  ce  sont  pr^is^ment  les  italiens  ses 
compatriotes  qui  en  agissent  ainsy  envers 
luy:  eux  qui  au  contraire  devroient  6tre 
fiers  que  leur  nation  ait  produit  un  si  grand 
g^nie.  Aucim  d'eux  n'a  seulement  daign6 
faire  son  apologie ;  et  chascun  cherche  k 
s'emparer  de  ses  d^couvertes  scientifiques 
et  de  ses  travaux  litt^raires  pour  se  les 
approprier,  monsieur  Toricelli  entr'autres. 
C'est  une  chose  vrayement  inconcevable;  ses 
pressentimens  n'estoient  pas  trompeurs.  Et 
qu'il  a  bien  fait  de  disposer  de  ses  papiers 
et  de  les  mettre  en  surety  des  lapidations  I 
Et  chose  Strange,  je  me  demande  pourquoy 
on  a  cherche  A  le  lapider  et  le  pers^uter; 
et  pourquoy  aussy  on  a  voulu  qu'il  perdit  la 
lumi^re  par  punition  du  tr^  haut,  parce 
qu'il  avoit  voulu  p^netrer  trop  avant  dans 
les  mystires  de  la  creation.  Et  ce  que  je 
trouve  estrange,  c'est  que  messieurs  Torri- 
celli,  Viviani  et  autres  encore,  qui  scavent 
le  contraire,  c'est-A-dire  qui  scavent  par- 
faitement  que  la  c^it^  ne  fut  complette 
que  les  demiers  mois  de  son  existence, 
laissent  propager  de  pareilles  erreurs:  et 
on  diroit  mesme  qu'ils  se  plaisent  k  les 
accrMiter.  Sans  doute  qu'ils  auront  ^t^ 
gagn^  par  les  ennemis  de  ce  grand  g^nie. 
Je  suis,  monsieur,  vostre  bien  5ffectionn6. 
A  monsieur  Voiture,  J.  Milton. 

On  what  ground  did  Milton  cast 
this  reflection  on  Torricelli  ? 

Who  was  M.  Rotrou,  alluded  to 
in  the  fourth  letter  (of  Milton  to 
Louis  XEV.)  ?  The  reply  is  given 
in  the  following  letters  of  Milton  to 
Moli^re : 

Lettres  de  Milton  a  MolUre, 

^  Ce  30  mars. 
Monsieur, — Je  suis  bien  aise  vous  scavoir 
en  possession  tons  les  papiers  de  feu  M. 
Eotrou.  Cestoit  un  homme  de  grand  m^rite 
et  cost  avec  raison  qu'on  I'a  surnomm^ 
le  p6re  de  I'art  dramatique.  Or  par  ce 
moyen  vous  estes  aussy  devenu  posses- 
seur  4'un  bon  nombre  d'escrits  du  tris 
illustre  Galil^.  Car  je  scay  que  non-seule- 
ment  ils  ont  entretenu  ensemble  un  com- 
merce  de  lettres,  mais  je  scay  aussy  que  ce 
dernier,  pr^voyant  sa  fin  arriver  et  crai- 
gnant  pour  le  sort  de  ses  escrits,  en  envoya 
la  plus  grande  partie  k  ses  amis  de  France, 
au  nombre  desquels  estoit  monsieur  Eotrou. 
C  etoit  un  grand  g^nie  que  ce  florentin, 
comme  vous  n'en  pouvez  douter,  et  qui 
estoit  vers^  dans  presque  toutes  les  con- 
noissances  humaines :  et  je  fie  puis  m'ex- 
pliquer  pourquoy  ses  compatriotes  n*ont  pas 
sceu  luy  rendre  ju&tice,  et  le  meconnoissent 
encore  au  point  de  ne  vouloir  qu'on  divulgue 
certaines  particularity  de  sa  vie,  et  de 
souffrir,  qu'on  lapide  ses  escrits.  H  le  pr6- 
voyoit  bien  luy  qui  avoit  la  science  infuse ; 
aussi  a-t-il  pris  des  mesures  en  consequence. 
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Mais  ceux  qui  fiirent  ses  plus  grands,  je 
Teux  dire  ses  plus  puissans  ennemis  sont 
les  j^suites,  parcequils  out  craint  sa  m^- 
thode  d'enseigner  qui  leur  enlevoit  la  pr^- 
dominence.  Aussi  ont-ils  toujours  cherch6 
k  le  pers^uter  par  tous  les  moyens.  D*abord 
lis  ont  cherch^  4  lui  ravir  la  gloire  de  ses 
d^couvertes.  Voyant  quils  ne  pouvoient 
en  venir  i  bout,  ils  Tout  d^nonc^  au  Saint- 
Office  comme  ath^,  et  pourtant  il  ne  T^toit 
pas,  j'en  suis  convaincu;  ensuite,  voyant 
que  le  tribunal  de  I'lnquisition  ne  Tavoit 
pas  condamne  assez  rigoureusement  selon 
eux,  ils  ont  cherch^  &  lui  nuire  dans  Tesprit 
du  monde  Tulgaire  en  se  servant  de  la 
superstition,  disant  qu'il  6tait  maudit  de 
Dieu,  qui  lui  avoit  enlev^  la  lumi^re  par 
punition.  De  cecy  il  n'en  fut  rien.  Certos 
que  sur  la  fin  de  sa  vie  il  a  eu  les  (yeux) 
foibles,  comme  cela  arrive  4  tous  les  vieil- 
lards,  mais  il  n'a  jamais  cess^  de  voir,  si 
ce  n'est  au  firmament,  je  men  fais  juge. 
Je  ne  vous  diray  rien  davantage  par  cette 
lettre,  si  ce  n'est  de  vous  assurer  de  mon 
estime.  Je  suis  de  vous,  Monsieur,  le  tr^s 
humble,  tr&s  divoui  et  tr^s  affectionn^  ser- 
viteur.  John  Milton. 

A  monsieur  Molihe, 

Ce  24  juin. 

Monsieur,  je  crois  vous  avoir  dit  que  les 
Usnites  ont  est^  et  sont  peut  estre  encore 
les  plus  grands  ennemis  de  Galilee,  et 
qu'ayant  veu  quils  ne  pouvoient  luy  d^ber 
sa  gloire  en  s  emparant  de  ses  plus  belles 
decouvertes,  ils  Vavoient  d^noncd  au  Saint- 
office;  et  que,  voyant  ne  pouvoir  encore 
arriver  4  leurs  desseins  par  ce  moyen,  ils 
se  servirent  de  la  superstition  en  faisant 
croire  au  vnlgaire  quil  estoit  maudit  de 
Bieu,  et  que,  pour  punition  icy  bas,  il  luy 
avoit  ravy  la  lumi^re.  Or  ceux  qui  enten- 
doient  ces  faux  discours  et  qui  ne  voyoient 
point  Gallic  en  personne  y  crurent;  de 
mani^re  que  toutes  ces  inachinations  qui 
n'estoient  que  I'oBUvre  des  j^uites,  e'estant 
propagi&es,  maintes  gens  ont  fini  par  le 
doire.  Et  pourtant,  comme  pe  Vkj  dit, 
11  n'en  est  rien.  Lorsque  je  vis  Galilee  eu 
1639,  je  passay  plusieurs  semaines  pr^  de 
luy.  J*allay  le  voir  trfes  souvent,  et  tou- 
jours je  le  trouvay  travaillant,  escrivant  ou 
lisant  Et  se  plaisoit  mesme  4  nous  faire 
luy-mesme  la  lecture  de  certaines  pieces  de 
poesies  de  sa  fa9on.  II  est  viay,  comme  je 
vous  Fay  dit,  que  ses  yeux  s'estoient  affi>i- 
blis,  ainsi  que  cela  arrive  4  tous  lesvie  il- 
lards.  Mais  il  n*estoit  point  prive  de  la 
lumiire,  comme  on  a  voulu  le  niire  croire. 
II  en  estoit  priv6  cuy  pour  ses  observa- 
tions astronomiques,  mais  non  pour  lire, 
escrire  et  se  promener.  II  se  rendoit  mesme 
souvent  d'Arcetri  4  Florence^  seul  4  pied. 
Je  puis  vous  assurer  ce  fait,  et  je  ne  puis 
m'expliquer  en  quel  but  on  s'est  plu,  et  on 


se  pbust  encore  4  propager  telles  feussett^ 
Je  tiens  de  luy  quelques  escrits  fort  pr£- 
cieux,  et  j*ay  aussi  des  lettres  que  je  con- 
serve comme  isouvenirs  qui  me  sont  chers. 
Je  ne  vous  dis  rien  davantage  par  cette 
lettre.  Je  suis.  Monsieur,  de  vous  le  ti^ 
humble  et  tr^  ob^issant  serviteur. 
A  monsieur  Molihe,       John  Milton. 

The  notice  of  the  vigour  of  Gralileo, 
at  sixty-five,  enabling  him  to  walk, 
though  with  enfeebled  vision,  from 
Arcetri  to  Florence,  is  interesting. 

What  became  of  the  letters  of 
Galileo  to  Milton,  which  the  latter 
held  so  dear  ?  K  he  did  not  send  the 
originals,  but  copies,  to  Louis  XTV., 
thej  may  be  still,  like  the  long-lost 
MS.  of  the  Christian  Doctnney  in  ex- 
istence. 

I  terminate  this  selection  by  a 
letter  of  Louis  XTV.  to  M.  Cassini, 
which  explains  why  the  king 
sought  to  obtain  such  materials,  as 
he  requested  from  Milton,  viz.,  to 
serve  for  a  biography  of  the  Floren- 
tine philosopher : 

Vendredy. 

Monsieur  Cassini,  en  vous  priant  de  &in 
une  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  du 
tr&s  illustre  Gallic,  et  en  vous  founussant 
tous  les  mat^riaux  et  paitant  les  moyens 
de  faire  cette  Notice,  je  la  d^irois  ami^e  eC 
d^taiU^,  parce  que  je  trouve  que  coux  qui 
en  ont  parU  jusqu'4  pr^ent  ne  I'tHit  pas 
fait  d*une  mani^re  satisfaisante.  Or  done 
je  veux  bien  vous  dire  que  la  Notice  que 
vous  m'avez  remis,  quoique  parfaitemeot 
escrite  et  dans  I'esprit  que  je  d^sirois,  4 
part  quelques  omissions,  ne  le  &it  pas 
cependant  assez  connoistre.  Un  homme 
comme  Galilee,  qui  a  eedair^  le  monde  d'lm 
^lat  si  brillant,  a  droit  4  estre  mieux  oonnv 
de  la  post^rit^.  Et  si  de  son  temps  on  a 
chercn^  4  enterrer  sa  gloire  avec  ses  oendies, 
je  d^irerois  moy  le  feire  renoistre,  car  fl 
faut  rendre  4  C^sar  ce  qui  apparticsnt  i 
C^r.  Or  done  je  vous  prie  de  recommen- 
cer  cette  Notice,  et  d*y  sgouter  plus  de  d^ 
tails.  Car  dans  la  vie  d'un  tel  homme, 
rien  n'est  4  dMaigner,  tout  doit  estre  connu. 
Bevenez  done  me  voir,  et  nous  en  cauaennis 
ensemble.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  je  vous  f<^H- 
dte  de  la  Notice  que  vous  m*aves  envoy^ 
et  la  conserve  pensant  bien  que  vous  eD 
avez  une  autre  copie.  Je  vous  attends  done 
demain,  ou  appris  demain.  Ce  attendant, 
je  prie  Dieu  vous  avoir  en  ses  bonnes  graces. 
Ce  22  juillet.  Loun. 

A  monsieur  Cassini, 
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THE  WORKING  MAN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


rB  glorification  of  the  working 
man  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant circumstances  of  the  daj.  It 
is  especiallj  significant  when  one 
observes  the  very  opposite  quarters 
from  which  the  votaries  of  the  new 
faith  are  drawn,  and  the  variety  of 
motive  which  underlies  their  out- 
ward unanimitj.  Though  the  voices 
blend  in  chorus,  the  notes  are 
various,  and  the  harmony  of  tune 
covers  a  diversiiy  of  meaning,  just 
as  the  characters  in  an  opera  may 
be  heard  singing  difierent  verses  to 
the  same  air.  Much  of  this  admi- 
ration for  the  working  man  may  be 
traced  to  sentiment.  Well-to-do 
people,  when  the  disparities  of 
social  existence  force  themselves  too 
sharply  on  their  notice,  are  apt  to 
seek  a  cheap  relief  in  fimcying  that 
a  peculiar  endowment  of  natural 
virtue  is  at  least  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  formalities 
and  restraints  of  fashionable  society 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  ro- 
mantic revulsion  of  feeling  in  fa- 
vour of  a  simple  and  homely  life. 
The  fine  ladies  and  dandified  gentle- 
men of  Queen  Anne's  time  dis- 
covered a  poetical  Arcadia  in  the 
shepherd's  hut.     At  a  later  day  in 
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France,  the  Red  Indian  became  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  It  was  the  favou- 
rite trick  of  a  certain  school  of 
sentimentalists  to  introduce  the 
denizen  of  the  backwoods  into  the 
midst  of  some  scene  of  splendid 
and  boastful  civilisation,  and  to 
contrast  his  simple  manly  ways  and 
intuitive  wisdom  with  the  foUy  and 
corruption  of  the  polished  world 
which  presumed  to  despise  his  bar- 
barism. Similar  admiration  for 
the  working  man  is  now  the  rage. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  should 
admit  his  title  to  our  sympathy  and 
respect  as  an  honest  good-hearted 
fellow  who  has  to  work  desperately 
hard  for  a  meagre  pittance,  getting 
but  scant  justice,  and  too  often 
not  even  that,  and  enduring  habi- 
tual privations  with  a  patience 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
ceptional distress,  sometimes  rises 
into  heroism.  The  fieaiaticism  of 
his  admirers  has  erected  him  into 
something  more  than  a  saint,  nearly 
a  deity.  We  are  asked  to  bow 
down  before  his  image  as  the 
noblest  manifestation  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  listen  to  his  voice  as 
the  oracle  of  almost  more  than 
human  wisdom.  The  counsels  of 
perfection  are  ecgb^^dfin  his  daily 
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life.  There  we  see  a  practical  exam- 
ple of  lofby  patriotism,  and  the  most 
complete  negation  of  self.  Gifted 
with  mother- wit  and  *  wise  withont 
the  schools,'  his  instinctive  sagacity 
supplies  a  ready  and  in&llihle  so- 
lution of  the  most  difficult  social 
and  political  problems  which  have 
perplexed  the  wisest  of  every  other 
class.  A  suit  of  moleskins  and 
weekly  wages  not  exceeding  259. 
or  30ff.  a  week,  are  the  exclusive 
conditions  of  this  fantastic  hagio- 
logy.  Innate  depravity  sets  in  with 
a  cloth  coat,  a  hat,  and  100/.  a  year. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed 
with  the  simple  noble  life  of  the 
working  man  as  portrayed  in  the 
idyllic  pictures  of  his  worshippers. 
Their  adoration  rises  into  a  kind  of 
cidtus,  and  one  can  only  regret  that 
ihe  creed  which  embodies  it  should 
also  partake  so  much  of  fierce 
Athanasian  severity.  In  fact,  the 
w^orship  of  Labour  seems  to  be  chiefly 
relished  by  not  a  few  of  its  apos- 
tles for  the  sake  of  the  commina- 
tion  of  Capital  which  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  services.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  free  the  mind  from  a  pain- 
ful suspicion  that  their  religion 
consists  more  of  hatred  for  the 
capitalist,  than  affection  for  the 
working  man.  Indeed,  the  excep- 
tional candour  of  some  recent  re- 
velations has  betrayed  the  sincerity 
of  the  small,  though  talented  and 
noisy  sect,  which  has  adopted  the 
labourer  as  the  stalking-horse  of 
rComtist  propagandism.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  amelioration  of  the 
social  and  material  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  which  is  in  view, 
as  the  establishment  of  an  'orga- 
nised religion.'  The  working  man 
is  only  a  hard  and  handy  instru- 
ment caught  up  as  a  sort  of  batter- 
ing-ram against  the  present  con- 
stitution of  society.  An  argument 
which  starts  with  a  bitter  enume- 
ration of  the  miseries  of  the  work- 
ing man's  existence,  and  the  cruel 
and  abominable  injustice  to  which 
he  is  subjected  by  those  above  him^ 


develops  into  a  sarcastic  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Christianity  which  could 
inspire  a  wish  that,  by  industry  and 
self-restraint,  the  labourer  might 
become  '  a  good  and  even  an  affluent 
citizen,'  to  use  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
sharply  rebuked  expression.  The 
partial  despotism  of  the  trades  unions 
is  lauded  as  a  useful  preparation  for 
the  more  complete  and  absolute 
despotism  of  the  self-elected  priest- 
hood, which  hopes  to  convert  the 
world  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
'  grinding  down  all  recalcitrant  ele- 
ments.' 

The  sentimentalists  who  profess 
such  admiration  of  the  working 
man,  partly  because  it  suits  the  ima- 
ginary principle  of  compensation  by 
which  they  reconcile  themselves 
to  their  own  ease  and  wealth, 
and  partly  because  he  is  a  novel, 
picturesque  sort  of  person,  veiy 
different  from  the  ordinary  society 
which  bores  them,  form  only  one 
branch  of  the  new  worship.  The 
atrabilious  and  distempered  sect, 
which  seeks  a  revolution  for  the 
gratification  of  its  spite  and  vanity, 
is  still  less  numerous,  notwith- 
standing the  artful  echoes  of  its 
industrious  clamour.  The  great 
bulk  of  those  who  now  raise  the 
chorus  of  adulation  in  honour  of 
manual  labour,  fustian  jackets,  and 
weekly  wages  as  the  exclusive  sym- 
bols of  everything  that  is  noble  and 
virtuous  in  man,  belong  to  quite 
another  and  far  larger,  one  may 
add  more  contemptible  class,  whose 
ruling  passion  is  simply  fear — ^fear 
all  the  more  cowardly  and  abject 
because  it  springs  from  a  vague, 
undefined,  misty  terror  of  things 
which  some  day  may  come  to  pass. 
There  is  an  old  story  describing  the 
consternation  of  a  village  on  the 
discovery  that  a  young  giant  vras 
growing  up  in  its  midst.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  inhabitants  was  to 
discredit  the  faintest  suggestion  of 
the  &ctas  ridiculous  and  impossible. 
As  the  lad  kept  shooting  up  and 
towering  moi*e  and  more  above  the 
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tallest  of  his  fellows,  his  abnormal 
statnre  became  too  marked  for  anj 
one  to  question  it.  Even  then,  how. 
ever,  the  idea  of  having  snch  a  huge 
fellow  among  them  was  so  nncom- 
fortable,  and  filled  the  mind  with 
snch  awkward  misgivings  of  the 
possible  use  he  might  be  tempted  to 
make  of  his  superior  powers,  that  by 
tacit  consent  ^e  subject  was  never 
mentioned  in  good  society.  Some 
of  the  more  wily  neighbours  set  the 
example  of  always  addressing  the 
giant  as  if  he  were  only  an  ordinary 
stripling — ^indeed,  rather  under  the 
average  physical  standard.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  to  treat  him  like  a 
boy,  ordering  him  about,  lecturing, 
and  advising  him  as  if  he  were  the 
most  helpless  and  inefiectual  crea- 
ture upon  earth.  Above  all  a  con- 
tinual warning  was  dinned  into  his 
ears  in  a  kindly  compassionate 
half-pifying  way,  that  he  must 
never  uiink  of  fighting,  as  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  the  worst  of  it  in 
any  encounter  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  delusion  was  kept  up 
so  steadily  and  dexterously  that 
those  who  practised  it  not  only 
deceived  the  giant,  but  began  to  he 
deceived  themselves.  It  was  only 
by  various  accidental  and  unex- 
pected proofs  of  his  tremendous 
strength  that  the  truth  was  pro- 
claimed. Then  the  tactics  of  the 
neighbours  changed,  and  it  was 
who  should  humour  him  most. 
They  took  it  in  turns  to  wait 
upon  him  in  deputations,  to  make 
speeches  in  his  praise,  assuring 
lum  that  he  was  the  flower  of 
bis  race,  and  professing  the  most 
servile  and  unbounded  attachment 
to  his  person.  I  forget  the  end  of 
the  story.  Probably  if  he  was  at  all 
a  human  giant  this  everlasting 
prating  exasperated  him  so  that 
one  day  or  other  he  made  a  wild 
rush  at  the  humbugs  and  frightened 
them  into  letting  lam  alone.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  the  fable 
is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  working  classes  have 


of  late  been  treated.  It  is  long 
since  their  real  strength  was  known 
to  society.  More  recently  they 
have  found  out  the  secret  for  them- 
selves. The  mesmerising  process 
of  flattering  talk  is  now  in  operation 
without  much  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful result.  A  clever  expedient 
was  tried  a  few  years  ago  of  di- 
viding all  public  questions  which 
could  not  be  suppressed  when  found 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  into 
two  classes — political  and  social 
The  former  were  those  really  impor- 
tant ones  relating  to  the  division 
of  power  between  statesmen,  and 
the  interests  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  latter  had  reference  only  to* 
such  trifling  matters  as  the  health,, 
nourishment,  and  general  welfare^, 
moral  and  physical,  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  The  Social  Science 
Congress  was  a  sort  of  secluded, 
well  padded,  and  as  it  was  then 
imagined  eflectually  deafened  cell 
into  which  popular  grievances  were^ 
thrust  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  peace  of  publie 
men  the  device  has  proved  a  failure.. 
These  wild-beast  social  questions; 
have  broken  from  confinement,  and 
during  the  last  year  have  not  only- 
been  wandering  up  and  down  the- 
coantry,  roaring  before  hustings^, 
and  sadly  discomfiting  candidates^ 
but  have  even  begun  to  penetrate^ 
into  the  august  abode  of  the  Col- 
lective Wisdom.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  last  quarter  they  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived but  scant  courtesy  ;  but  they 
have  not  been  without  efifect  for  all 
that.  The  proof  is  to  be  found  in 
the  general  toadyism  of  working 
men  which  is  now  prevalent.  In  the 
abstract,  they  are  the  noblest  of 
men,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
nothing  can  be  too  good  for  them. 
As  for  the  concrete,  that  is  another 
question.  It  is  expected  that  the 
working  classes  will  be  satisfied 
with  so  eloquent  and  complimentary 
a  recognition  of  their  claims.  There 
is  something  almost  incredibly 
blind  and  foolish  in  this  bat-eyed 
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delRsion,  which,  seems  to  be  common 
to  political  men  of  both  parties  at 
this  moment.  Thej  give  working 
men  votes,  they  wiU  give  them  the 
ballot  if  they  insist  upon  it,  they 
will  snbscribe  even  for  the  look  of 
the  thing  to  send  a  tinker  or  tailor 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
yet  they  imagine  the  working  classes 
are  snch  didl,  senseless  idiots  that 
they  will  be  content  with  the  mere 
&calty  of  power,  and  will  never 
dream  of  nsing  it  for  the  objects 
most  dear  to  their  hearts,  most 
pressing  in  their  relation  to  imme- 
diate and  eager  wants,  vital  almost^ 
as  they  think. 

It  was  said  of  some  mechanician 
of  Nuremberg  that  he  had  con- 
trived a  figure  of  wood  and  springs 
which  comd  reason  as  well  as  most 
country  parsons.  One  is  credibly 
informed  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  actually  articulate,  and  in  some 
re^)ects  apparently  intelligent,  crea- 
tures in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
believe  that  that  House  and  the 
other  House  have  only  to  say  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  trades  uxiions 
and  effect  will  be  given  to  their 
orders  :  that  if  they  say  the  ftmds 
of  the  unions  for  the  relief  of  sick- 
ness shall  be  divided  from  the  ftmds 
for  strikes  and  trade  disputes,  that 
division  will  thereupon  take  place ; 
that  if  they  decide  upon  refusing 
trades  unions  protection  for  their 
frinds,  such  as  is  granted  to  other 
joint-stock  companies,  the  unions 
will  obediently  submit.  To  any- 
body who  knows  anything  of  trades 
unions,  of  the  hold  they  have  not 
only  on  the  interest  but  the  loyalty 
of  the  working  classes,  of  the  way 
in  which  they  permeate  the  whole 
industrial  system,  not  in  this  trade 
and  that  trade  only,  but  in  all 
trades  and  occupations  of  artisans, 
mechanics  and  common  labouring 
men,  without  I  believe  any  excep- 
tion, the  mere  mention  of  such  fan- 
cies is  etiough  to  indicate  the  false 
conceptions  of  the  men  who  enter- 
tain them.     The  Edform  Act  of 


1853  was  the  battle  of  the  middid 
classes  against  the  upper'  dasses^ 
and  the  battle  was  practically  won 
when  the  Act  was  carried.  The 
fruits  of  the  victory  were  reaped 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Beform 
Act  of  1867-8  is  generally  aflsomed 
to  have  been  a  similar  stoiggle  be- 
tween the  working  classes  and  the 
two  other  main  divisions  of  socieiy 
above  them.  This  is  not  so.  The 
working  classes,  in  truth,  cared 
very  little  directly  about  the  recent 
Act ;  they  were  only  b^inning  to 
care  about  it  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
when  adroit  people,  opposed  to  all 
their  views  and  interests,  seeing 
this,  did  th^  best  to  obtain  the 
franchise  for  them  in  the  fond  d^ 
lusion  that  if  they  got  the  Act  thej 
would  be  satisfied  and  would  never 
dream  of  using  it.  In  this  case 
the  battle  has  yet  to  come.  In  pre- 
paration for  it, '  an  industrial  partj/ 
as  Mr.  Odgers's  committee  pfartee 
it,  is  being  formed.  A  Woiking 
Men's  Parliamentary  Assodation 
has  been  established  ^to  organifle 
fully  the  strength  of  the  operative 
classes  as  an  electoral  power,  so 
that  when  necessary  it  may  be 
brought  to  bear  with  effect  on  any 
important  social  or  industrial  ques- 
tion, in  the  issue  of  which  their  in- 
terests are  involved.' 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
certainly  to  be  desired  that  the 
working  man  may  be  aUe  to  dis- 
tinguish his  true  from  his  &lse 
friends,  and  that  the  former  may  be 
moved  to  more  moderation  and  dis- 
cretion of  language  than  they  have 
of  late  displayed. 

If  the  aim  of  argument  be  per- 
suasion, it  is  difiicult  to  conceive 
what  possible  good  can  come  of  a 
style  of  discussion  which  inflames 
angry  passions  on  each  side  of  the 
controversy,  and  wastes  itself  in 
fierce  recrimination,  which  stirs  up 
the  working  men  to  make  excessive 
demands  and  hardens  the  es^italist 
in  his  refrisal  of  even  moderate  ocmi- 
cessions.    Half  the  battle  would  be 
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Won  if  eapiti^iists  and  emplojen 
could  only  be  induced  to  look  at 
the  trades  union  question  calmly 
and  quietly.  This  is  Barey'tf  pro- 
cess with  a  timid  or  perverse  horse 
— ^whenever  it  shies  he  brings  it 
close  up  to  the  object  of  its  terror,  to 
look  at  it,  sniffit,  paw  it,  and  &o  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of  Instead  of  exhibiting  trades 
unionism  in  a  plain,  simple  light 
— ^the  common-place  prosaic  thing  it 
really  is — ^the  philosophical  friends 
of  labour  have  hitherto  delighted 
to  terrify  the  capitalist,  not  only  by 
the  tremendous  rights  they  clauned 
for  tile  working  man,  but  by  their 
wild  and  bitter  imputations  on  his 
employers.  Such  attacks  neces- 
sarily provoke  retaliation.  While 
one  party  labours  to  portray  Capital 
as  a  bloated  and  insatiable  vampire, 
sucking  the  life  blood  of  poor 
Labour,  their  adversaries  almost 
blacken  outline  from  their  canvas  in 
a  furious  endeavour  adequately  to 
represent  the  dark  maligniiy  of  the 
Vehmgericht  of  unionism. 

Amid  this  interchange  of  abuse, 
the  actual  issues  of  the  controversy 
become  more  and  more  hopelessly 
obscured  and  confused.  It  is  very 
seldom,  says  the  author  of  Friende 
in  OownoU^  that  any  good  thing 
i^pears  in  this  world  but  'there 
comes  an  ugly  phantom  of  a  carica- 
ture of  it  which  sidles  up  against 
the  reality,  mouths  its  favourite 
words  as  a  third-rate  actor  does  a 
great  part,  under-mimics  its  wisdom, 
over-acts  its  folly,  is  by  half  the 
world  taken  for  it,  goes  some  way  to 
suppress  it  in  its  own  time,  and 
perhaps  lives  for  it  in  history.'  It 
16  hard  to  say  whether  the  unions 
bsve  suffered  more  from  the  atro- 
cities of  Broadhead  or  the  ex- 
travagant pretensions  put  forward 
in  their  behalf  by  some  of  their 
philosophical  supporters.  Anothel' 
reaBon  ftnr  regretting  the  kind  of 
controversy  hitherto  carried  on  is 
the  waste  of  argument  which  it 
inrcdves.   A  dificussion  in  refarence 


to  ideal  unions,  ideal  wotkiiig  men; 
a:nd  ideal  capitalists,  however  enter- 
taining as  an  exercise  of  wit,  is 
aboutas  useful  fbr  practical  purposes 
as  Baphael  Hythlodaye's  voyages 
as  a  geographical  guide, '  for  ne ji£er 
we  remembered  to  enquire  of  him, 
nor  he  to  tell  us,  in  what  part  of  the 
world  Utopia  is  situate.' 

An  illustration  of  the  '  instinctive 
theorising  by  which  a  thing  looks 
to  the  eye  as  the  eye  likes  to  look* 
is  afforded  by  a  recent  article  in 
this  Magazine,  entitled  'Trades 
Unionism  in  the  Oity  and  May  Pair.* 
It  illustrated  the  prevalent  confusion 
of  mind  on  the  subject  of  unionism 
in  two  ways — first,  in  the  absurd 
objections  to  unionism  which  it  com- 
bated ;  and  second,  in  the  almost 
equally  unreal  and  illusory  parallel 
which  the  writer  drew  from  the 
working  man  point  of  view,  between 
the  operations  of  the  unions  and  the 
combinations  for  selfish  purposes 
observable  in  social  and  commercial 
Hfb.  The  article  was  intended  as  a 
sort  of  tu  quoqae  to  the  opponente 
of  trades  unionism.  It  is  all  very 
well,  the  writer  said  in  effect,  for 
you  great  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  bankers,  for  you  lawyers  and 
physicians,  and  generally  for  all  you 
other  social  *  swells,*  with  your 
allies  and  satellites,  to  cry  out 
against  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
working  men  wno  presume  not  only 
to  decide  for  themselves  the  terms 
on  which  they  choose  to  dispose  of 
their  labour,  but  also  to  take  arti- 
ficial means  of  increasing  ite  value, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  demand 
a  higher  price  for  it.  Ghranting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  these 
proceeding  are  objectionable  on 
grounds  of  public  poHcy,  don't  you 
do  the  same  ?  Just  torn  your  eyes 
inwards,  consider  your  own  ways  of 
doing  business,  and  those  of  your 
neighbours,  and  show  if  you  can 
that  trades  unionism  is  not  in  spirit 
and  effect  as  rampant  there  as 
among  the  operative  classes.  What 
are  tbe  Inns  of  Court,  the  College 
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of  FhysiciaiiB,  the  CoUeffe  of  Sur- 
geons, the  Boval  Academj,  and 
even  the  Ghnrcn  itself,  and  every 
sectarian  body  of  clergymen,  but  so 
many  nnions  more  or  less  avowedly 
organised  for  trade  purposes?  What 
are  railways,  joint-stock  banks,  joint- 
stock  trading  companies,  joint-stock 
manufactories,  but  trades  unions  ? 
Nor  does  unionism  stop  here.  It  is 
also  prevalent  in  social  and  political 
coteries  of  eveiy  kind,  in  every 
family  and  every  clique ;  in  fact,  it 
is  on  the  principle  of  unionism  that 
the  whole  superstructure  of  modem 
society  is  reared. 

As  far  as  it  is  directed  to  show 
the  utter  unreasonableness  and  ab- 
surdity of  objections  on  the  ground 
of  public  morality  to  the  combina- 
tion of  working  men  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  higher  wages,  the  argu- 
ment of  this  article  is  unassailable. 
There  is  not  the  faintest  prospect  of 
any  progress  in  this  weary  labour 
and  capital  dispute,  until  it  is  fully 
and  fairly  recognised  that,  in  this 
respect,  working  men  are  only  trying 
to  better  themselves  like  other  peo- 
ple. One  might  as  well  think  to 
bring  two  parallel  lines  by  any 
degree  of  extension  to  a  meeting,  as 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  views  of 
trades  unionism,  until  the  idea  of 
any  special  wickedness  on  the  part 
of  the  operative  classes,  on  this 
ground,  is  altogether  eradicated  from 
the  controversy.  Human  nature  in 
high  and  low,  in  broadcloth  and 
fustian, is  essentially  selfish ;  and  the 
ruling  maxim  of  society  is,  simply. 
Take  care  of  number  one.  Every- 
body tries  to  dispose  of  his  posses- 
sions, whatever  they  are,  capital  or 
labour,  land  or  manufactures,  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  instinctive  ten- 
dency of  mankind  is  to  combine  for 
effecting  any  cherished  purpose. 
The  force  of  fagoting  is  the  moral 
of  the  most  familiar  of  children's 
fables,  and  the  most  elementary 
lesson  of  practical  life.  In  the 
case  of  the  working  man,  a  mo- 


ment's reflection  will  show  that  he 
would  be  simply  helpless  if  isolated 
from  his  fellows  and  acting  solely 
for  himself.  He  might  as  well 
place  himself  absolutely  and  unre- 
servedly in  his  master's  hands,  say- 
ing, 'Do  with  me  what  you  like, 
pay  so  much  now,  reduce  the  pit- 
tance when  you  please,  dismiss  md 
or  recall  me  as  happens  to  suit  your 
private  convenience,  consider  me 
at  once  your  slave  and  debtor,'  as 
surrender  his  right  of  combination. 
If  any  difference  arose  between  him 
and  his  employer,  it  would  be  quite 
immaterial  to  the  latter  whether  or 
not  he  lost  the  services  of  a  single 
workman,  but  to  the  workman,  uie 
question  would  probably  be  one  of 
tiie  most  vital  kmd.  Even  assum- 
ing that  there  was  no  combination 
among  employers,  no  black  list^  lie 
might  not  just  at  the  moment  find 
another  situation  vacant,  and  the 
alternative  would  therefore  he 
either  concession  to  what  he  deemed 
unjust  and  oppressive  demands,  or 
penury  and  hardship,  coming  close 
upon  starvation.  Such  are  natural 
instincts  on  this  matter,  that  in 
Wales,  where  unions  have  not  yet 
penetrated,  whenever  the  miners 
nave  a  difference  with  their  masters, 
the  bellman  goes  round  the  different 
villages  to  summon  a  mass  meeting, 
and  a  temporary  onion  is  impro- 
vised for  the  occasion.  As  to  the 
duty  of  considering  how  fiuc  the  pro- 
motion of  one's  own  private  interais 
is  likely  to  clash  with  the  general 
interests  of  society  at  large,  if  there 
is  any  excuse  for  n^lecting  it,  it  is 
surely  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
those  whose  ignorance  obscures  their 
appreciation  of  wide  social  relations, 
while  their  necessities,  pressing  npon 
them  in  dose  and  constant  siege, 
leave  no  breathing  time  to  thmk 
of  anything  except  the  desperate 
struggle  for  existence. 

That  working  men  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  demand  the  highest 
wages  they  can  get,  or  think  they 
can  get,  and  also  to  combine  for 
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the  purpose  of  ezercismg  greater 
pressure  on  employers  ;  and  that  in 
so  doing  they  are  only  obeying  a 
natural  instinct  and  following  the 
example  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  propositions  which  I  cannot 
conceiye  any  reasonable  person  se* 
riously  disputing.  Indeed,  they  are 
so  trite  and  obyious,  that  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  waste  words  in 
enforcing  them.  But  the  claims  of 
the  trades  union  go  much  further, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  argument  of 
the  article  in  question  is  diverted 
into  error  by  the  prepossessions  of 
the  writer.  The  argument  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  main  propo- 
sitions. First,  that  the  practices 
of  working  men  are  subject  to,  and 
must  be  judged  by  the  same  econo- 
mical and  ethical  rules  as  the  prac- 
tices of  any  other  class ;  this,  I  pre- 
sume, everybody  will  admit  when 
set  forth  in  so  many  plain  words, 
however  apt  disputants  on  each  side 
may  be  to  forget  it  in  the  heat  of 
argument.  Second,  that  the  prac- 
tices by  which  working  men  seek 
to  promote  their  own  welfare,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  all  other 
classes,  high  and  low  without  dis- 
tinction— a  proposition  which  can 
only  be  accepted  with  considerable 
qualification. 

The  writer  speaks  somewhat 
loosely  of  monopolies  existing  under 
legal  sanction,  but  strictly  speaking 
only  one  of  the  instances  cited  by 
him  comes  within  the  category  of 
absolute  monopolies.  It  is  i£e  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate.  Nobody  is 
allowed  to  practise  as  a  barrister 
without  having  been  caUed  to  the 
bar  by  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
This  IS  the  ideal  of  the  monopoly 
to  which  the  unions  aspire.  They 
would  like  to  be  established  by  law 
as  so  many  close  corporations,  with 
power  to  limit  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  trades  to  such  members 
as  they  chose  to  enrol  and  on  such 
conditions  as  they  appointed.  As 
it  is,  they  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  modified  mono- 


poly similar  to  that  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  College  of  Surgeons. 
There  is  no  legal  impediment  to 
anybody  who  chooses  setting  up  as. 
a  physician  or  surgeon.  Homoeopa- 
thists,  herbalists,  and  bonesetters 
are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country^ 
who  never  passed  any  examination 
or  joined  any  society,  and  who 
began  business  by  opening  a  shop  or 
putting  a  brass  plate  on  a  door^ 
rpst  as  any  tradesman  might  do. 
^ut  of  course  they  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  presumption  in  being  sys- 
tematically 'cut'  by  regular  pny- 
sicians  and  surgeons  with  diplomas, 
and  suffer  in  public  estimation  from 
the  want  of  the  collegiate  guarantee 
of  competency.  To  say,  however, 
that  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons  are  legalised  trades  unions 
is  to  confound  the  specific  object  of 
these  institutions  with  one  of  its 
accidental  effects.  Certainly  they 
each  place  a  lucrative  business  in 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  men  who 
are  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
practising  therein  on  certain  speci- 
fied conditions;  and  outsiders  are 
either  absolutely  excluded  from 
undertaking  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession, no  matter  how  competent  or 
how  willing  they  may  be  to  work 
and  others  to  employ  them,  or  are 
placed  under  the  ban  of  invidious 
distinctions  and  professional  insult. 
But  between  these  institutions  and 
the  unions  there  is  an  essential  and 
wide  distinction.  In  the  former 
case  the  monopoly  exists  and  was 
expressly  created  for  the  benefit,  not 
of  those  on  whom  it  was  conferred, 
but  of  the  public,  whom  it  was  thus 
intended  to  protect  against  incom- 
petent practitioners.  No  such  pre- 
text can  be  sustained  in  the  case  of 
the  unions.  As  a  rule  no  one  can 
become  a  member  of  a  union  until 
he  has  served  in  the  trade  for  so 
many  years,  and  notoriously  dissi- 
pated, lazy,  or  ill-conducted  work- 
men are  generally  refused  admis- 
sion.   But  this  is  done  merely  as- 
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aproteoticm  to  ^le  AmdB  of  the 
Booietj,  whicli  wonld  snffdr  if  ex* 
posed  to  the  demands  of^famSa/nt 
or  dissolute  operative  oontinuaUy 
out  of  work.  I  cannot  find  in  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Boyal  Com-* 
mission  any  traoe  of  a  suggestion 
either  that  the  public  int^est  re- 
quires to  be  protected  by  a  test  of 
^eiency  being  applied  to  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  a  union,  or 
that  any  such  test  is  ever  actually 
applied  with  a  view  to  such  pro<> 
tection. 

The  workmen  within  the  unions 
are  of  aU  kinds ;  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent. There  are  excellent  non- 
unionist  workmen  and  very  sorry 
unionist  workmen.  In  one  respect 
ihe  unionist  generally  has  the  ad- 
vantage; he  is  more  often  steady 
and  sober  than  the  non-unionist, 
who  has  probably  never  joined  the 
union  of  his  trade  rather  on  account 
of  irregukur  habits  and  want  of 
cash  for  punctual  payment  of  the 
fees  than  for  any  otiier  reason.  The 
objects  of  the  unions  have  been 
very  frankly  and  explicitly  ac- 
knowledged by  some  of  the  chief 
officials  of  those  bodies  when  ex- 
amined before  the  Commission.  'In 
a  selfish  world,'  said  Mr.  R.  Apple- 
garth,  secretary  of  the  Ama^a- 
mated  Society  of  Carpenters,  *  the 
employers  look  out  for  their  own 
interests,  we  for  ours.'  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  secretary  of  the  Anudga- 
mated  Society  of  Engineers,  said  ; 
*  Every  day  of  the  we^  I  hear  that 
the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed are  identical  I  scarcely  see 
how  that  can  be,  while  we  are  in  a 
state  of  society  which  recognises 
the  principle  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  m  the  dearest 
market.  It  is  their  interest  to  gfet 
the  labour  done  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
they  possibly  can,  and  it  is  ours  to 
g|et  as  high  a  rate  of  wages  as  pos- 
sible, and  you  can  never  reconcile 
these  two  things.  .  .  .  «  .  What  is 
your  object  in  limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices  ?— To  keep  the  wages 


tip,  no  question  of  it.  ...  •  "WiD 
you  explain  your  objections  to  piece 
work  P — ^To  be  candid  with  yon  (and 
Ihat  is  the  best  way  of  dea£aigwitk 
the  question),  we  beheve  that  it  has 
a  t^idency  to  injure  the  trade ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  by  the  iniax)ducti(m 
of  piece  work,  and  every  one  being 
allowed  to  use  his  own  disoreiion 
in  the  matter,  ultimately  oar 
wages  would  be  brought  down  to 
sometiiing  like  the  sweating  system 
among  the  tailors ;  and  so  we  endea- 
vour to  destroy  ^e  system  when- 
ever  we  possibly  can.  Have  you 
found  that  pece  work  does  rednoe 
wages  ? — ^Yes,  certainly.'  Thos. 
ConnoUy,  stonemason,  said :  -These 
rules  are  made  for  men,  not  for 
masters ;  we  do  not  take  masters 
into  the  account  at  all  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter;  we  merelj 
look  upon  them  as  men  who  step  in 
with  their  capital  and  who  want  to 
get  the  greatest  profit  they  can  oat 
of  capitaJ,  while  we  want  to  get  the 
greatest  profit  we  can  out  of  our 
laboui*.'  Mr.  Connolly  denied  that 
there  was  any  rule  that  if  a  mason 
got  a  bad  stone  he  was  bound  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  fiftult  and  go 
on  working  it  as  if  it  were  good, 
but  admitted  that  this  would  in  aO 
probability  be  the  course  followed, 
the  bad  stone  being  purposely  co- 
vered up  when  the  clerk  of  the 
works  approached.  'You  seem  to 
consider  tiiat  if  a  stonemason  sae- 
ceeds  in  getting  a  bad  stone  into  ft 
building  he  is  rather  a  shaip  and 
clever  man? — ^In  that  partionlar 
direction.  I  mean  that  he  would  not 
be  thought  under  any  blame  or  re- 
proach on  the  part  of  his  fellow 
workmen  if  he  suoeeeded  in  that 
object  ? — Some  highly  moral  men 
might  object  to.it.  The  praotksBl 
result  of  the  mason  hiding  this  had 
stone  from  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
clerk  of  the  works  tall  it  was  pot 
into  the  building  would  be  that  the 
stone  would  have  to  be  out  oat  of 
the  building  and  carved  again  f— 
That  might  be  so.    AndthatwooU 
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lead  to  xno^  6mplo;^ment  and  mcyre 
work  ?— It  might  ^ve  a  Mttle  inore 
work,  Imt  it  is  not  With  that  object 
they  do  it,  because  men  do  not  take 
notions  (k  economy  into  account 
when  they  are  dmng  what  is  don- 
renient  to  their  ideas/ 

It  is  p0r0dc%  clear  from  this  and 
other  evidence  that  the  tmionists 
themselves  know  p^ectly  well,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  own,  the  object 
of  their  combination — ^to  get  the 
highest  wages  for  the  least  amount 
of  wodrk;  and  that  they  make  no 
pretence  of  protecting  the  public 
interest.  The  public  and  the  em« 
ployer,  as  they  think  not  tmjustly, 
me  quite  capable  of  taking  car6  of 
themselves. 

A  railway  is  also  spoken  as  a  mof^ 
nopoly.  Here  it  is  true,  i^ain,  that 
a  monopoly  eidsts;  and  that  it  is  a 
gsdn  to  those  enjoying  it;  but  thait 
it  exists  is  dtte  not  to  any  favour 
for '  ih»  company  to  which  Parlii^ 
ment  gave  the  concession  of  the 
line,  but  to  the'  simple  and  obvious 
&^  that  railways  cannot  be  al- 
lowed* tO'  run  belter  skelter  over  the 
oonntiy,  breaking  down  houses', 
intersecting  streets,  and  cutting 
np  estates  at  pleasure,  and  that 
Parliament  therefore  puts  a  restric- 
tion on  the  exercise  of  those  com- 
pulsory powers  as  to  the  taking  of 
land^  without  which  it  is  rarely 
possibie  for  a  line  to  be  Constructed. 
The  Ohureh,  viewed  in  its  trades 
tmion  aspect,  resembles  the  medical 
colorations.  Theology  is  supposed, 
like  miedidne,  to  be  beyond  the  or- 
dinary judgment  of  the  multitude; 
and  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
establish  a  guaranteed  order  of  or^ 
thedox  clergymen,  just  as  there  is  a 
gi^ajranteed  body  of  competent  doc- 
tors and  surgeons,  for  the  pnrpos<»  of 
protecting  thepubHc  from  falling  un- 
awares into  the  htods  of  hetei^ox 
pastors,  whose  ignorance  or  heresy 
might  not  otherwise  be  discovered 
till  it  WIM9  i0o  late  to  remedy  the 
misohief  done  by  themi  There  id  no 
restriction  upon  anybody  *ofiering 


his  sertiteeft'  to  th6  -vfr^orld  as  a  Spi- 
ritual gidde ;  the  rest  is  only  a  (Jtles- 
tion  of  IkbeV  attd  there  is  no  more 
ffTbund  fot  charging  the  OhurchJ  or 
mdeed  any  other  religious  body, 
with  unionism  than  Mr.  Bikss,  or 
any  other  titoufkcturer,  who  puts 
a  totde  mark  6n  his  goods,  with 
an  intimation  that  without  it  no- 
thing of  the  kind  is  genuine.  As 
for  the  Royal  Academy,  I  must  con- 
fess my  inability  to  understand  hbw 
it  can  be  called  a  trades  union  in 
Any  sense  of  the  term  whaterer. 
Everybddy  is  perfectly  free  to  pai]bt, 
exhibit,  and  dell  pi(itur6s  to  any 
extent.  The  Royal  Academy,  so 
fetr'  from  obstruotinig  professional 
,  painting,  provides  first  a  school  fbr 
teaching  the  art,  and  next  a  haH 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  pictfcires 
without  any  charge  to  the  exhibitor 
or  any  conditions  as  to  apprentice- 
ship, professional  charges  or  itoy- 
i^iing  else.  The  number  of  pictures 
tendered  for  exhibition  has  hitib^rto 
far  exce^ed  the  aocommodation  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Academy,  and 
consequently  a  selection  only  of  the 
works  received  has  found  a  place  on 
the  walls,  and  though  the  ne#  hall 
is  larger  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  will  not  continue  in 
some  degree  to  be  the  case.  There 
are  various  artistic  associations  On 
the  same  principle  as  the  Academy, 
some  of  th^n  of  a  very  democratic 
and  independent  character,  but 
mere  physical  conditions  of  spe^ 
compel  them  all  to  do  just  as  thid 
much  reviled  Academy  does,  tod 
m^kke  a  selection  of  proffered  oon^ 
tributions.  Indeed  the  charge  niade 
against  the  Academy  might  equally 
be  made  against  the  editor  of  ^is 
Magazine  or  any  other  periodicid; 
who  having  only  room  for  so  many 
articles  accepts  some  and  reject 
others.  The  influence  which  the 
Academy  exercises  is  simply  4 
matt^  of  popular  fashion  and  tc^t^, 
or  want  of  taste  (very  pemidfoilA 
and  deplorable  as  i  think),  and 'has  ^ 
nbtlnng  whatever  to'  ^o  w^^'4tft  - 
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legal  incorporation.  To  complete 
the  analogy  between  the  Academy 
and  a  treses  union,  it  should  be 
shown  that  Sir  F.  Ghrant  and  the 
other  members  insist  on  eyery  artist 
subscribing  to  the  association,  bind- 
ing himseK  solemnly  under  severe 
penalties  never  to  work  more  than, 
say,  three  hours  a  day,  never  to 
mix  more  than  one  tint  on  his  pa- 
lette at  a  time,  if  a  landscape 
painter  never  to  introduce  figures, 
to  ignore  backgrounds  if  a  figure 
painter,  and  always  to  charge  for 
his  works  by  the  day  (not  piece 
work)  according  to  a  uniform  tariff 
imposed  compulsorily  on  eveiy 
painter,  on  the  principle  that  eveiy 
tea-tray  daub  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
Landseer  or  a  MiUais.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  also  an  obligation  to 
*  picket*  the  streets  where  any  ar- 
tist lived  who  declined  to  obey  these 
rules,  to  hoot  and  hustie  tiie  of- 
fenders when  they  ventured  out  of 
doors,  and  to  refuse  to  work  for  any 
dealer  or  patron  who  gave  a  com- 
mission to  a  '  knobstick '  artist. 

The  distinction  between  the 
unions  and  the  other  associations  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
wide  and  distinctly  marked.  In  the 
case  of  the  unions  the  express  and 
primary  object  of  the  monopoly  is 
to  benefit  those  upon  whom  it  is 
conferred.  In  the  other  case,  the 
express  and  primary  object,  in  fact 
the  only  raison  d^itre  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, is  to  promote  the  public 
advantage  by  preventing  undciUed 
persons  from  undertaking  duties, 
from  the  incompetent  performance 
of  which  services  public  mischief 
might  arise;  whatever  profit  the 
members  of  any  of  the  societies  in 
question  may  happen  to  derive  from 
tne  monopoly  thus  created,  is  only 
a  secondary  and  accidental  circum- 
stance. In  short,  the  two  cases,  so 
&r  from  resembling  each  other,  are 
as  contrary  and  opposite  as  can  be 
conceived.  While  the  one  is  a  re- 
straint imposed  by  and  for  the 
public,  the  other  is  a  restraint  im- 


posed against  the  public  and  on 
Dehalf  of  a  special  and  limited  class. 

So  much  for  the  alleged  analogy 
between  the  unions  and  the  various 
legal,  medical,  and  other  associa- 
tions specifically  and  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  law.  Let  us  now  look  at 
the  other  analogy  which  is  sug- 
gested between  the  unions  and  t& 
ordinary  operations  of  commerce 
and  society. 

The  members  of  a  union  aie^  of 
course,  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  the  partners  of  any  house  of 
business,  or  the  shareholders  of  any 
joint-stock  company.  They  pot 
their  labour  into  a  common  stodc, 
and  distribute  the  proceeds  of  its 
sale  just  as  the  partners  or  share- 
holders do  with  their  business  skill 
or  capital.  And  working  men  are 
quite  as  much  ent^ed  to  act  thus  in 
unison,  as  any  brokers,  merchantB, 
manufacturers,  or  private  persons 
with  savings  to  invest.  All  this  is 
perfectly  clear  and  indisputable. 
Nobody  inhis senses  whose  attention 
was  distinctiv  called  to  the  matter, 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  doubt- 
ing it,  though  certain  prepossessions 
and  vague  loose  habits  of  thought 
have  hitherto  prevented  many  capi- 
talists and  employers  from,  fiollj 
appreciating  the  circumstances  <^ 
the  case. 

For  the  purpose  of  startling 
people  of  this  turn  of  mind  into 
serious  consideration  of  \he  subject, 
the  writer  of  'Trades Unionism  in  tbe 
City  and  May  Fair '  put  the  assertion 
in  a  very  strong,  sensational  light 
Take  the  case,  he  said,  of  a  mer- 
chant to  whom  a  willing  able  derk 
applies  for  a  situation.  The  mer- 
chant is  of  opinion  that  he  has 
already  sufficient  assistance  in  his 
business,  and  declines  to  diminish 
his  income  by  employing  another 
hand  whose  services  he  does  not 
require.  '  My  profits  are  my  own,' 
says  the  merchant,  'and  since  I 
earn  every  farthing  of  my  income, 
I  may  do  with  it  what  I  like.' 
'  And,'  answers  the  unionist^  ' ' 
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my  labour  is  mj  own,  a  man  who 
does  me  no  service  has  no  right  to 
reproach  me  if  I  give  him  no  paj. 
I  may  sell  my  labour  for  what  it 
will  bring ;  and  no  man  to  whom  I 
am  not  indebted  can  blame  me  for 
not  handing  over  to  him  a  portion 
of  my  income,  as  I  should  do  if  I 
were  to  work  with  non-unionists/ 
If  the  proposition  stopped  here,  if 
nothing  more  were  asserted  than 
that  the  imionists  had  as  much 
right  to  use  their  own  discretion  in 
disposing  of  their  labour,  afi  the 
merchant  in  disposing  of  his  capi- 
tal, nobody  could  impugn  it.  But 
is  this  all  the  unionists  claim? 
Certainly  not.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  parallel,  the  merchant, 
afler  declining  to  take  the  clerk 
who  applied  for  a  situation  into  his 
own  employment,  should  have  gone 
on  to  intimate  to  him  that  he  must 
consider  himself  debarred  from 
seeking  employment  on  any  terms 
anywhere  else,  and  should  further 
have  given  warning  to  all  em- 
ployers in  the  district  that,  if  they 
engaged  this  young  man  now,  he 
should  regard  them  as  enemies,  and 
suspend  all  intercourse  with  them. 
The  unionists  assume  the  right  not 
merely  of  making  their  own  ar- 
rangements with  their  employers, 
but  of  dictating  to  other  people, 
who  do  not  recognise  their  authority, 
into  what  arrangements  they  may 
or  may  not  enter. 

The  other  social  illustrations  of 
the  writer  are  open  to  much  the 
same  remark.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  disappointed  people  who 
fail  to  obtain  invitations  to  a  grand 
party  or  a  share  of  ministerial 
patronage  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  excluded  non-union- 
iste,  and  have  just  as  much  rea- 
son for  complaint,  it  maybe  observed 
that  in  the  first  place  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  giver  of  the  party  and 
the  patronage  of  the  minister  really 
belong  to  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
are  under  their  control  in  a  sense 
which  cannot  be  admitted  of  the 


property  claimed  by  the  unionists 
m  the  kind  of  labour  which  they 
assume  to  regulate.  In  the  second 
place,  the  transactions  suggested 
stop  short  at  the  refusal  to  issue 
an  invitation  or  bestow  a  place, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  union- 
ists the  injuiy  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  not  merely  denying  non- 
unionists  the  privilege  of  admission 
to  the  union  feast,  but  also  liberty 
to  seek  the  means  of  breaking 
their  fast  elsewhere,  and  denoun- 
cing severe  penalties  against  all 
who  should  dare  to  give  them 
shelter  or  food.  There  is  obviously 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween saying,  '  You  shall  not  come 
to  my  dinner,  or  ball,  or  lawn  party,* 
and  '  You  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go 
to  anybody's  dinner,  ball,  or  lawn 
party,  however  willing  they  may  be 
to  have  you ; '  between  saying,  *  You 
shall  not  have  this  or  that  place 
in  my  office,*  and  *You  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  accept  the  offer  of 
a  place  from  any  one  else  ;  *  between 
saying,  *  You  shall  not  work  with 
us,'  and  *  You  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work  at  all,  and  nobody  shall  be 
allowed  to  employ  you.* 

Stripped  of  irrelevant  and  per- 
verted illustrations  the  argument 
embodied  in  the  article  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  simply  comes 
to  this :  that,  as  I  said  before,  this 
is  a  selfish  world,  that  masters  are 
selfish,  just  as  men  are  selfish, 
and  that  everybody  tries  to  do 
the  best  he  can,  first  for  himself, 
and  next  for  his  relations  and 
friends.  The  discovery  rather  re- 
minds one  of  another  remarkable 
circumstance  which  Moliere's  shop- 
keeper learned  from  his  master  of 
philosophy,  *Quoi!  quand  je  dis: 
Nicole,  apportez-moi  mes  pantoufles, 
et  me  donnez  mon  bonnet  de  nuit, 
c'est  de  la  prose  ?  Par  ma  foi,  il  y  a 
plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je  dis 
de  la  prose,  sans  que  j'en  susse 
rien.'  Of  course  if  unionism  is  only 
another  name  for  human  nature  we 
can  understand  how  everyjbody  may  ^ 
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be  a  imiomBt,  jast  as  M.  Jourdam 
spoke  prose,  witliont  having  anj 
idea  of  it.  That  such  a  conclnsion 
should  require  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion, is  only  another  proof  of  the 
concision  and  bewilderment  into 
which  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
labour  has  unfortunately  fallen. 

In  the  fisbce,  however,  of  the  frank 
and  candid  acknowledgments  of 
the  men  themselves  contained  in 
the  blue  books  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission, it  is  impossible  to  disguise 
or  deny  that  unionism  is  not  merely 
a  phase  of  that  selfishness  which  is 
common  to  all  classes,  but  that  it 
does  embody  practices  and  ideas 
which  are  now-a-days  discarded  by 
intelli^nt  and  educated  society. 
One  of  the  i^ndamental  principles 
of  the  system  is,  that  the  demand 
for  labour  being  a  fixed  quantity, 
independent  of  ful  efforts  to  develop 
it  by  a  cheap  and  ready  supply,  it  is 
the  interest  of  working  men  to  ad- 
mit as  few  as  possible  to  a  share  of 
it,  and  to  insist  upon  those  admitted 
doing  all  they  can  to  spread  it  out 
by  furtificial  delays.  *  The  limita- 
tion of  apprentices,'  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Flint  Olassmakers,  '  is 
simply  because  we  consider  that, 
as  working  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  trade  and  de- 
voted a  number  of  years  to  learn  it, 
we  have  a  right  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure to  limit  the  supply  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  demand  may 
be.*  Again,  the  Manchester  brick- 
makers  claim  an  area  of  4  miles 
round  Manchester,  120  square 
miles  in  all,  as  their  peculiar  dis- 
trict, within  which  they  permit  no 
bricks  to  be  made  except  by  Man- 
chester union  men,  nor  any  bricks 
to  be  used  except  those  made 
within  the  district.  Among  other 
rules  of  the  building  trade  in  that 
quarter  are  these :  that  no  machine- 
made  bricks  are  to  be  tolerated 
either  by  brickmakers  or  brick- 
layers; that  no  quarry- worked  stone 
is  to  be  admitted;  that  'every 
bricklayer  is  to  have  one  labourer 


to  attend  upon  him,  whether  there 
is  work  for  the  latter  to  do  or  not;  * 
that  '  no  bricks  are  to  be  wheeled 
in  a  barrow ; '  and  that  ^  labourers 
are  not  to  go  up  one  ladder  and 
come  down  another,'  the  object 
being  of  course  to  protract  the 
work  as  long  as  possible.  The  re- 
gulations  against  'chasing'  arise 
m>m  the  same  fis^lacy  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  labour  for  distribution ; 
the  possibility  of  developing  the 
amount  by  means  of  industrious 
and  economical  production  heang 
altogether  ignored.  Ignorance  of 
political  economy  is  certainly  no 
crime.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  argue 
that  the  unionists  should  not  be  de- 
nied the  protection  of  the  law  be- 
cause they  still  cling  to  foolish  and 
exploded  notions  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  a  very  different  thing 
to  encourage  them  in  these  delu- 
sions by  assuring  them  that  they 
are  doing  only  the  same  as  every- 
body else. 

It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  expect 
anything  like  an  amicable  rappracke- 
ment  between  the  working  men  and 
their  employers  unless  the  contro- 
versy is  argued  out  with  reference  to 
real  living  human  beings  and  actual 
existing  institutions,  and  the  plain, 
hard,  prosaic  issues  arising  there- 
from. There  are  three  points  of 
view  from  which  unionism  may  be 
regarded,  and  I  will  briefly  miention 
them.  First,  of  course,  there  is  the 
public  aspect  of  the  case.  Certainly 
we  are  all  interested  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  national  commerce  and 
industry.  If  the  workmen  and  em- 
ployers between  them  were  to  force 
up  prices^to  a  degree  which  exposed 
any  national  industry,  such  as  iron 
manuflEtctures,  cotton  spinning,  or 
calico  printing,  to  ruinous  foreign 
competition,  and  if  the  industry 
thereupon  declined,  that  would  be 
undoubtedly  a  public  loss  of  a  verr 
serious  and  alarming  kind.  That 
it  is  not  an  impossible  or  even  im. 
probable  danger  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  evidence^ore  the  Commis. 
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S^n;  as'' regards  certain  branches 
of  iron  mannfactore,  for  example, 
warnings  have  been  given  which  it 
would  be  well  not  to  neglect,  that 
in  fixing  pricey  the  capsicity  of 
foreign  rivals  nmst  not  be  omitted 
from  the  oalcnlation.  In  thi^  re- 
q>ect  workmen  and  capitalists  must, 
I  thipk,  share  the  blame  between 
ihepi;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  a  great  degree  it  is, 
as  far  as  it  arises  from  the  unions, 
only  a  tempo^r^ry  danger,  seeing 
that  nnionism  is  spreading  rapidly 
all  over  Enrope,^  and  that  if  it  affects 
prices  it  will  soon  everywhere  weigh 
the  scale  as  a  common  element  of 
cost. 

The  London  tailors,  for  example, 
during  their  last  strike  received  not 
merely  moral  support  but  a  certain 
amount  of  pecmuary  assistance  from 
the  tailors  of  Paris.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  International  Work- 
ing Men's  Association  in  London 
the  case  of  the  Bouen  cotton-spin- 
ners was  considered.  We  may  smile 
at  the  affectation  of '  Citizen  Apple- 
garth'  and  '  Citizen  Marx'  moving 
resolutions,  but  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  agreed  to  support  the 
French  workmen  on  stnke  is  a 
substantial  and  significant  fact. 
Unionism  has  taken  deep  root  in 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The 
oth^r  day  the  iron-puddlers  of  Se- 
raing,  near  In^ge,  struck  on  some 
question  of  hours  and  wages,  and 
&e  coal-miners  siding  with  them, 
struck  too.  Mr.  Markham,  who 
confidently  predicted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  the  speedy  transfer  of  va- 
rious English  industries  to  Belgium, 
in  consequence  of  the  politeness 
and  docility  of  the  working  classes 
of  that  kingdom,  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  newspaper  para- 
graph : — '  A  despatch  sent  to  us 
from  Li^ge  yesterday  informs  us 
that  the  strike  is  assuming  more 
and  more  serious  proportions.  Be- 
sides three  battaUons  of  infantry, 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry  coming 
from  Louvain  have  arrived  on  the 


spot.  Those  troops  were  coaoen- 
trated  in  the  court  of  the  Cockerill 
establishment,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  a  conflict  would  take 
place  during  the  night.  The  work- 
men of  several  other  oolleries  have 
struck  work,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  have  left  their  business 
i^  calculated  at  six  thousand.'  At 
Zurich  the  carpenters,  bookbinders, 
aud  smiths  have  formed  trade. so- 
cieties. There  was  lately  a  great 
strike  among  the  ribbon-weavers 
of  Basle,  which  was  assisted  not 
only  by  waggon  loads  o£  wood, 
apples,  potatoes,  Ac  from  ihe  agri- 
cultural parts  of  the  canton,  but 
by  subscriptions  from  as  great  a 
distance  as  Nuremberg  and  Nice. 
The  building  trades  of  Gfeneva  are 
also  in  league.  Unions  have  been 
started  in  Berlin  and  other  parts 
of  Prussia.  At  Iserlohn  the  zinc 
miners  lately  had  a  successful  strike 
for  reduced  hoursof  work  and  higher 
wages.  The  Saxon  miners  too,  have 
combined  to  obtain  more  advanta- 
geous terms. 

Apart  from  national  interests,  the 
public  has  another  interest  as  a  con- 
sumer, but  there  is  no  tangible  evi- 
dence that  consumers  have  as  yet 
been  greatly  injured  by  unionism. 
There  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in 
those  who  refuse  to  recognise  a  na- 
tural price  for  labour  talking  of  a 
natural  price  for  the  products  of 
labour.  In  each  case  the  price  of 
the  thing  is  what  it  wOl  fetch,  and 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  whatever 
the  rate  of  wages  may  be,  the  capi- 
talist may  be  trusted  to  exact  from 
the  consumer  as  high  a  price  as  he 
thinks  he  has  any  cl^ce  of  getting. 
Next  we  come  to  the  capita&t  him- 
self. He  thinks,  very  naturally, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  Uberal  profit 
on  his  money  and  personal  exertions, 
but  the  simple  test  in  any  case  of 
doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his 
profits  is  just  this — ^whether  he  can 
make  more  in  any  other  business ; 
if  he  (^m,  he  has  only  to  transfer 
his  capital  into  it ;  if  he  <^'t,  then 
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he  has  nothing  more  to  complain  of 
than  his  own  fayonrite  rale  that  the 
price  of  a  thing  is  what  anybody 
will  giye  for  it.    To  a  certain  extent 
his  interest  and  that  of  his  workmen 
are  identical — ^both  desire  that  their 
joint  prodnct  shall  be  sold  at  the 
highest  possible  price.     Their  inte- 
rests separate  when  it  comes  to  a 
division  of  the  spoil.     As  a  mle  it 
would  appear  that  each  obtains  in 
the  first  place  a  certain  average 
minimum,  which  is  as  near  a  na- 
tural price  as  anything  can  be — that 
is  to  say,  the  workmen  receive  the 
means  of  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the 
capitalist  the  current  rate  of  interest 
on  money,  phis  so  much  for  his  ge- 
neral skill  and    labour.     The  real 
struggle  is  carried  on  over  the  divi- 
sion of  the  surplus  profits  after  these 
charges  have  been  allowed  for,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  result  must 
be  pretty  much  a  question  of  their 
respective    strength.      The  uncer- 
tainty arising  from  the  perpetual 
higgling  thus  occasioned  is  the  great 
complaint  of   the   employer  class. 
They  look  around  and  find  it  con- 
finea  to  the  sphere  of  the  labouring, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  weekly  wage- 
paid  class.    A  strike  is  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  unknown  beyond  those 
limits.    The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
A  strike  is  the  desperate  remedy  of 
desperate  men,  and  the  simple  reason 
why  they  are  desperate  is  the  pain- 
ful unsteadiness  and  instabiUty  of 
their  position.    They  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  with  abundant  work  at 
good  wages  for  a  while  and  then 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  in 
such  a  controversy  than  the  rate  of 
wages  which  is  often  quoted  against 
unionists  on  strike  as  proof  of  their 
exorbitant  demands.     It  is  not  the 
amount  of  their  pay,  so  much  as  its 
fluctuation  and  frequent  suspension 
from  no  fault  of  theirs,  of  which  they 
complain.     As  an  old  puddler  put 
it,  he  did  not  see  why  working  men's 
wages  should  be  pulled  to  pieces  to 
suit  employers.   Exceptionally  high 


wages,  in  &ct,  do  nearly  as  much 
mischief  afl  the  reductions  which  are 
apt  to  follow.  It  is  easy  to  say  the 
men  should  be  frugal  and  provident 
and  save  up  for  the  rainy  day.  But 
we  must  just  take  workinfi^  men  as  we 
find  them;  and  practical^  it  is  iheir 
unions  alone  which  enable  Ihem  to 
equalise  their  earnings  and  spread 
them  over  the  year  so  as  to  keep 
them  clear  of  starvation  and  the 
workhouse. 

It  is  an  instructive  circumstance 
that  the  most  constant  and  earnest 
battle  of  the  working  man  is  not  so 
much  for  higher  wages  as  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  work.  In 
one  sense,  of  course,  the  two  things 
mean  the  same  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
distinction  which  it  is  ^sential  to 
observe.  The  employer  goes  into 
business  with  the  view  of  working  as 
hard  as  he  can  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years  and  then  retiring  on  a 
competency,  the  business  being  sold 
or  handed  over  to  his  sons.  But 
the  working  man,  who  has  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  a  life  of  la- 
bour, naturally  desires  to  limit  his 
work  to  such  a  pace  as  shall  allow 
him  a  certain  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment day  by  day,  and  shall  also  not 
exhaust  his  strength  prematurely. 
Moreover  the  employer,  with  a  large 
capital  and  large  profits,  can  afifbrd 
to  run  risks  which  when  fortune 
turns  against  him  tell  terribly  upon 
his  labourers,  who  but  for  the  union 
would  have  nothing  to  faM.  back 
upon.  A  navvy  in  a  river-side  tap- 
room was  recently  heardexpounding 
his  views  on  this  question  to  an  au- 
dience of  his  own  class,  who  met 
with  approving  nods  and  murmurs 
his  remark  that  'what  he  wanted 
was  that  if  he  worked  hard  while 
he  could,  he  should  be  took  care  of 
arterwards.'  This  reaUy  sums  up 
the  ideal  of  working-class  aspira- 
tions, and  if  masters  could  only 
bring  themselves  to  understand  it, 
they  would  find  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  now  distresses 
them  much  less  difficult .  than  they 
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imagine.  Their  cardinal  error  is  in 
&ncjing  that  they  can  deal  in  la- 
bonr  jnst  as  they  can  in  coals  or 
iron.  They  forget  that  while  the 
ordinary  commodities  of  the  market 
can  be  stored  np  till  the  demand 
arises,  labonr  has  mouths  to  feed 
Tvhether  there  is  a  demand  or  not. 
Another  neglected  consideration  is 
that  such  things  as  timber  and  pig- 
iron  are  of  a  fixed  and  permanent 
quality  which  can  be  easily  tested 
when  the  purchase  is  made,  whereas 
the  Tafue  of  labour  depends  on  the 
mood  of  the  labourer,  which  varies 
with  his  treatment,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  his  contentment  or  dis- 
contentment with  it.  If  masters 
would  only  set  their  minds  to  work 
to  devise  some  system  of  guaranteed 
and  steady  maintenance  for  their 
workmen,  they  would  soon  find  that 
they  had  broken  down  the  tyranny  of 
unions  and  secured  a  very  different 
kind  of  labour  &om  any  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  George  Elliot^  the 
member  for  North  Durham,  is  very 
instructive  on  this  point.  He  began 
life  as  a  pit-boy  at  nine  years  of 
age,  worked  as  a  lad  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  and  saw  those  hours  gradually 
reduced  by  agitation  and  combina- 
tion to  fourte^  and  then  to  twelve. 
He  has  since  been  a  manager  and 
owner  of  coUieries  himself,  and 
speaks  therefore  with  a  peculiar 
Imowledge  of^  and  sympathy  with, 
both  sides  of  the  question.  He  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  long  engage- 
ments. He  persuaded  the  late 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  to  give 
np  the  modem  practice  of  monthly 
hirings  and  go  back  to  the  old  hir- 
ings  hy  the  year.  *  The  yearly  hir- 
ing,' he  says,  '  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  workman  and  a  greater  comfort 
to  the  owner ;  and  I  believe  that  we 
have  all  been  much  more  orderly  and 
comfortable  under  that  system  than 
we  were  when  we  had  that  change 
to  the  monthly  hiring.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Boebuck :  The  yearly  hiring  does 
away  with  the  power  of  the  union 
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organisation,  as  lunderstand  you  P— 
It  does  so  to  a  great  extent,  except- 
ing at  the  time  when  the  contract 
has  to  be  made ;  the  union  operates 
then,  and  it  operates  very  strongly. 
...  A  little  of  the  paternal  sys- 
tem is  very  useful,  because  you  can 
then  keep  your  men  in  times  of  dif- 
ficully.  I  am  sure  it  is  better  not 
to  be  always  changing  your  wages.' 
The  co-operative  system  is  natu- 
rally suggested  to  the  mind  in  this 
connection.  Co-operation  is  an  un- 
fortunately indefinite  word,  which 
is  carelessly  and  indiscriminately 
applied  to  very  different  forms  of 
industrial  alliance;  First  there  are 
co-operative  stores  by  means  of 
which  members  are  enabled  to  ob- 
tain goods  at  reduced  rates,  by  dis- 
pensing in  a  great  measure  with 
middle  men.  This  kind  of  co-ope- 
ration is  confined  to  no  class ;  a 
conspicuous  and  successful  example 
has  lately  been  afforded  by  the 
clerks  of  the  Civil  Service.  Then 
there  is  the  simple  association  prin- 
ciple, as  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Crossley  of  Halifax,  where  cus- 
tomers and  servants  have  an  oppor-- 
tunity  of  purchasing  small  shares 
in  the  business  at  par  when  issued,, 
a  certain  proportion  of  shares  being 
set  aside  for  foremen  and  others,, 
who  are  charged  5  per  cent,  interest 
till  the  calls  are  paid.  This  is 
a  very  good  way  of  elevating  the 
position  of  the  more  provident  and 
higher  class  of  worlonen;  but  the 
Messrs.  Crossley  themselves  admit 
a  partial  ^Edlure.  *We  have  not>* 
they  say,  'succeeded  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  workers  in  our  establishment, 
those  who  hold  shares  being  for  the 
most  part  foremen  and  overlookers.' 
Another  development  of  the  prin-^ 
ciple  is  the  division  of  a  certain 
share  of  profit  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
year  among  tiie  work  people ;  and 
there  is  also  a  combination  of  asso- 
ciation and  bonus  which  has  been 
found  to  work  even  better  than  any^ 
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of  tlie  other  ezperiments.  The  last- 
named  flystem  is  in  force  at  the 
Whitwooid  and  Methley  collieries, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Briggs,  Son 
andCb; 

The  workers  have  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  shares  if  they  choose ; 
they  receive  the  average  market 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  addition  a 
participation  in  the  profits  above  lo 
per  cent,  calculated  according  to 
their  earnings  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Briggs  has  himself  indicated 
the  principle  of  the  arrangement 
in  his  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  strike  for  higher  wages 
in  the  other  collieries:  *  I  think  if 
ihe  men  understood  it  properly  they 
would  say,  There  is  no  reason  for  us 
ix)  demand  agreat  advance  of  wages ; 
if  the  colliery  is  unusually  pro- 
sperous, we  shall  get  it  in  our  bonus, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  it  weekly  we 
shall  get  it  at  the  year's  end.'  In 
iact  on  several  occasions  Messrs. 
Briggs's  men  have  stuck  to  work, 
while  the  surrounding  pits  'played' 
^that  is  discontinued  work)  for 
one  or  more  days,  and  masters 
and  men  were  disputing  about  the 
rate  of  wages.  A  play-day,  it 
should  be  observed,  on  the  two 
collieries  in  question  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  from  120L  to  150Z.  on  account 
of  the  machinery,  ponies  and  cer- 
tain classes  of  men  kept  idle  by  the 
absence  of  the  miners.  It  is  worth 
consideration  whether  the  Govern- 
ment system  of  annuities  and  in- 
surance might  not  be  combined 
with  the  co-operative  system  as  a 
sort  of  assurance  for  the  capitalists 
against  exceptional  fluctuations  of 
trade.  The  Post  Office  offers  special 
terms  for  such  cases; 

Whatever  may  be  the  best  form 
of  co-operation,  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  this  movement  that  the  only 
prospect  seems  to  be  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  a  cessation  of  the  old 
and  dangerous  feud  between  them. 
If  the  friends  of  the  working  man 
would  take  up  the  question  calmly 


and  temperately,  pointing  out  to  the 
capitalists  such  considerations  as 
we  have  briefly  indicated,  and  at 
the  same  time  candidly  warning 
their  proteges  against  such  evils  of 
unionism  as  rattening,  picketmg, 
artificial  rules  for  hindering  work, 
and  resistance  to  noachinery,  one 
might  hope  to  see  a  good  under, 
standing  established  before  long 
between  the  ^two  nations.'  But 
mere  flattery  of  labour,  sophistical 
excuses  for  its  errors,  and  wild  rant 
against  the  selfishness  and  inhu- 
manity of  capital,  will  only  widen 
the  breach  and  prolong  ihe  conflict 

Since  this  article  was  written  the 
final  report  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion has  appeared.  From,  the  ac- 
count, or  rather  we  should  say 
accounts,  which  it  fiimishes  of  the 
principles  and  working  of  .  the 
unions,  little  is  to  be  learned  that 
was  not  known  before;  but  a 
memorandum  by  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale  analyses  more  ably  uid 
fiiUy  than  we  can  pretend  to  do,  the 
main  object  of  the  contest  between 
capital  and  labour  and  its  econo- 
mical efiects.  The  chief  interest 
attadies  of  course  to  ihe  proposals 
of  the  Commission.  These  amount 
briefly  and  substantially  to  this — 
that  the  existing  law  as  to  con- 
spiracies should  be  relaxed  so  as  to 
legalise  combinations  of  workmen 
and  strikes,  under  all  circomstances 
— according  to  the  minority ;  with 
the  exception  (according  to  the 
majority)  of  cases  where  the  acts 
involve  breaches  of  contract,  or  re- 
fusal to  work  with  a  particular 
person.  The  majority  would  retain 
the  special  law  now  in  force  against 
picketing,  the  minority  being  for 
repealing  it  and  leaving  an^  violence 
of  that  kind  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
ordinary  law.  While  the  minority 
recommend  the  re^tration  of  trade 
unions  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  unless  their  operations  include 
any  offence  under  tiie  ordinary  law, 
the  majority  wonld  expressly  specify 
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as  ill^al  sacli  practices  as  the  limi- 
tation of  apprentices ;  opposition  to 
machinery,  to  sub-contracting,  to 
piece  work,  or  to  working  witii  non- 
unionists  ;  or  support  of  one  union 
by  another.  The  majority  in  ez« 
pressing  their  wish,  were  it  practi- 
cable, to  compel  the  separation  of  the 
trade  and  benefit  rands  of  the 
unions,  observe,  *  We  have  to  deal 
with  the  great  class  of  existing 
unions  all  over  the  country,  where 
the  two  objects  are  invariably  mixed 
np  together,  and  these  are  if  pos- 
sible to  be  brought  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  proposed  Act.'  This 
remark  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  question,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  majoriiy  failed  to  appre- 
ciate its  application  to  the  rest  of 
their  plans.  The  old  conspiracy 
laws  in  all  their  severiiy  having 
failed  to  check  the  practices  which 
they  deem  so  objectionable,  it  fol- 
lows that    the  relaxed    law   now 


suggested  would  be  still  more  im- 
potent for  that  purpose.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  simply  comes  to  this : 
whether,  as  these  practices  cannot  be 
suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  should  be  made  a  ground  for  ex- 
cluding unions  £rom  i£e  benefits  of 
registration,  such  exclusion  being, 
in  effect,  a  mere  continuance  of  the 
presentunsatisfactory  stateof  thin^. 
When  all  special  restrictive  legism- 
tion  has  been  removed  the  unions 
will  still  be  under  the  ordinary  law 
of  the  country,  and  the  rest  must  be 
lefb  to  the  influence  of  argument 
and  experience.  The  friends  of  the 
working  man  have  here  another 
strong  reason  for  conducting  the 
controversy  in  a  temperate  and 
conciliatory  manner,  separating  the 
right  of  labour  to  freedom  of  con- 
tract and  combination  from  the 
general  question  of  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  unionist  practices. 
J.  H.  F. 
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A  VISIT  TO  MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
KEIOHBOUBS. 


*  TTOU  have  stated  your  case  very 

X  well,'  said  I:  '  so  well  that  I  de- 
cline to  reply.  Tour  eloquence  was 
really  pleasant  while  my  cigar  lasted : 
but  it  is  done,  and  I  am  ready  to 
ride  with  you.' 

So  we  mounted,  and  took  our 
way  through  shady  lanes,  and  along 
open  downs,  up  woodleoid  glades, 
and  over  breezy  sheep  pastures, 
drawing  bridle  everj  now  and  then 
to  talk  and  saunter  in  the  sunshine. 

At  last  we  gamed  an  eminence 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

'Now,'  I  said,  *  this  is  the  pano- 
rama, and  you  are  the  showman. 
Pray  begin  your  description.' 

*Tou  see  before  you,*  he  said,  *  the 
comers  of  three  £lnglish  counties. 
England  is  the  southern  portion  of 
an  island  lying  to  the  nortii-west — ' 

'  Not  necessary  to  be  so  elemen- 
tary. You  may  assume  the  general 
topographical  knowledge  you  were 
about  to  impart.' 

*  Very  well,  but  do  not  interrupt 
the  showman.  On  the  extreme  left 
you  will  observe,  concealed  among 
the  trees,  a  staring  white  house, 
with  a  Grecian  portico.  That  is  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Dashwoods, 
whose  representative  in  the  last 
generation  accompanied  Lord  Elgin 
to  Greece,  and  brought  home  such 
an  infosion  of  Hellenic  taste  that 
he  inflicted  that  hideous  structure 
on  his  miserable  descendants.  The 
present  man.  Sir  Thomas  Dashwood, 
has  a  fat  wife  and  two  fat  daughters. 
Eats,  but  never  speaks.  Gt>od  sort 
of  man  in  his  way,  but  no  more  is 
known  about  him. 

*  Following  the  sky  line  you  next 
observe  the  woods  and  grounds  of 
Riversmere,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Glamorgan.  Hib  Grace  is 
a  thin  half-starved  looking  boy  of 


nineteen,  given  to  smoking  bad 
cigars,  attending  prize  fights,  and 
very  knowing  in  bull  terriers.  For 
farther  particulars  apply  to  Ben 
Caunt,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He 
has  mother  and  sisters  somewhere 
about  Berkeley  Square  and  Chelten- 
ham. This  is  a  princely  place,  with 
noble  old  oaks,  and  a  fine  abbej- 
looking  house.  I  have  been  in  it 
when  tiiere  wbs  no  one  at  home. 

'  The  next  in  order,  placed  at  the 
foot  of  that  wooded  hill,  is  Bonthron, 
belonging  to  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Carnngton.  The  last  possessor, 
Sir  Stephen  Carrington,  broke  hifl 
neck  in  a  steeple-chase,  about  a  mile 
off  from  this.  The  property  went 
to  a  distant  relative,  the  widow  of  a 
Yankee  skipper  or  some  such  person. 
I  have  not  seen  the  old  lady,  bat 
believe  her  to  have  a  wrinkled 
parchment  skin,  twinkling  black 
eyes,  and  a  strong  nasal  accent 
She  is  said  to  have  two  children, 
which  may  be  true,  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary. 

'Further  round  to  the  right  is  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  our  ooimiy 
member,  Mr.  Wendover.  Him  I  do 
know,  and  his  house  also,  and 
should  like  both,  but  for  his  match- 
making wife.  Not  to  be  censorions, 
she  wants  to  make  a  match  for  me, 
and  waylays  me  in  all  manner  of 
dangerous  places;  and  I  advise  yon 
also  to  beware  of  her  wiles.  The 
three  daughters  are  good-looking, 
I  admit,  and  so  do  they.  They 
sing,  and  lide,  and  flirt  after  the 
most  approved  models;  but  my 
heart  instinctively  closes  like  an 
oyster  at  the  approach  of  those 
beaming  counteziances,  they  are  so 
much  more  amiable  and  intellectaal 
than  any  one  ever  was.  I  should 
like  to  aisgoise  myself  Uke  JBbuxnm 
al-Easchid,  and^ee  how  they  would 
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appear  if  they  thought  me  a  penni- 
less outcast. 

'  The  next  is  Dagentree,  and  next 
that  Willhelmstone,  to  which  Mr. 
Denhigh  has  lately  succeeded.  He 
is  a  pleasant  intelligent  young  man, 
with  a  pleasant  intelligent  wife — 
affects  politics,  and  High  Church, 
and  earnestness,  which  will  make 
him  a  bore,  if  he  lives  long  enough. 
At  present,  he  builds  schools  and 
cottages  and  cultivates  the  rustic 
mind,  but  the  crop  hitherto  has  been 
thin  and  scanty.  Briggs  says  that 
there  has  been  much  more  orchard- 
robbing  since  those  Pussyite  scholars 
came  in  fashion.  But  I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this. 

'There  are  other  people,  farther 
off,  but  these  constitute  my  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
there  is  not  one  of  them  I  know  a 
grain  more  than  when  they  first 
did  me  the  honour  of  paying  me  a 
duty- visit  when  I  came  of  age.' 

*  Upon  my  word,  Dagentree,  it 
would  serve  you  right  to  leave  you 
on  a  desert  island,  where  you  might 
be  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute 
to  your  heart*s  content.  How  you 
would  howl  for  society,  and  abuse 
your  solitude,  and  sneer  at  any  kind- 
hearted  four-footed  thing  that  was 
good-natured  enough  to  be  civil  to 
you !  How  you  would  bully  your 
dog,  and  snub  Friday,  and  refuse 
to  be  comforted,  because  you  could 
no  longer  enjoy  the  grandeur  of 
avoiding  your  neighbours !  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.' 

Dagentree  was  silent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  for  my  remark  seemed  to 
have  touched  an  unpleasant  chord : 

*  WqII,  I  suppose!  am  ungrateful 
not  to  enjoy  the    good  the  gods 

frovide  me :  but  to  show  you  that 
am  penitent  for  one  day,  we  may 
canter  on  to  Wendover  Park,  and 
lunch  there,  and  if  you  fall  into  the 
mantraps  which  are  set,  I  shall  stand 
aloof  and  lau^h,  but  will  not  raise 
a  finger  to  help  you.' 

A  spin  of  three  miles  brought  us 
to  the  gate  of  the  county  member's 


country  seat:  a  pleasant,  respect- 
able, rather  dull  old  place,  with  too 
much  timber,  but  fine  of  its  kind. 
The  house  was  of  that  dreary  type 
which  the  architects  of  last  century 
thought  classic:  with  fiddles,  and 
cupids,  and  cockleshells  introduced 
wherever  ornament  was  thought 
admissible. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
three  striped  petticoats,  three  looped 
dresses,  three  pair  of  neat  feet  and 
ankles,  and  loud  lively  voices,  sweet 
though  not  low,  proclaimed  that  a 
game  at  croquet  was  in  progress. 
There  was  a  fourth,  a  darker  and 
more  shadowy  figure,  who  on  nearer 
approach  was  seen  to  be  unmistake- 
ably  the  curate. 

As  we  trotted  up  to  the  door,  the 
game  was  suspended,  but  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  flutter,  or  conscious- 
ness, which  my  friend's  description 
had  led  me  to  expect.  On  the 
contrary  I  saw  three  very  handsome, 
good-tempered  looking  girls,  who 
came  up,  mallet  in  hand,  to  greet 
their  neighbour,  and  looked  shily, 
but  not  affectedly,  at  the  stranger. 

*Mr.  Pemberton — Miss  Wen- 
dover, Miss  Sophia,  Miss  Georgina 
— a  lawyer  from  London,  young 
ladies,  and  dreadfully  learned.' 

*Very  glad  to  see  you,'  said  Miss 
Wendover,  *but  I  hope  you  won't 
make  Mr.  Dagentree  more  learned 
than  he  is.  I  should  like  to  bum 
his  books.' 

*0n  the  contrary,  I  have  come  to 
learn,  and  not  to  teach.  Dagentree 
has  given  me  my  first  lesson  to  day, 
and  you  can't  think  how  much  in- 
formation I  have  had  from  him 
about  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
neighbours.' 

•Oh !  Mr.  Dagentree,  what  have 
you  been  saying  about  us  ?  * 

•Whatever  it  was,  you  see  the 
result  in  our  being  here,'  said 
Dagentree,  looking,  I  must  own,  a 
little  foolish,  as  he  recalled  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  on  the  family. 

•We  do  not  know  what  that  result 
means,'  said  Sopjii^  J^P^jj^^^ 
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liave  oome  to  eonsnlt  papa  about  a 
bill,  or  to  ask  mamma's  advice 
about  the  gardener's  wife.' 

*0r  perhaps  joa  have  come  for 
lunch,  if  you  were  to  own  the  truth, 
and  as  that  is  the  gong  sounding, 
Tou  shall  have  some,  provided  jou 
join  our  game  afterwards.' 

Bagentree  was  framing  an  excuse 
with  his  cold  but  courteous  smile, 
when  I  at  once  interposed,  and 
accepted  the  penalty  so  vivaciously 
that  he  had  no  means  of  escape. 

The  groom  came  round,  and  took 
pur  horses,  and  we  entered  the 
house ;  I  inwardly  rejoicing  that  I 
had  80  unexpectedly  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  Dagenlree's  crust. 

The  curate,  a  shy,  pink -faced 
youth — BO  nervous  that  he  was 
usually  saying  something  he  evi- 
dently did  not  mean, — ^was  intro- 
duced to  us  as  Mr.  Richards.  He 
acknowledged  each  of  us  by  a  little 
dance,  and  said  something  to  him- 
self^ which  I  have  no  doubt  was  ap- 
propriate, but  was  quite  inaudible. 

Mrs.  Wendover  corresponded 
more  nearly  to  Dagentree's  descrip- 
tion of  her.  She  was  good-looking, 
with  a  very  aquiline  nose,  and  a  pair 
of  very  determined  searching  eyes^ 
which  her  spectacles  rendered  still 
more  penetod^ing  and  dominant. 
She  was  ladylike,  bnt  manifestly 
given  to  command :  and  the  rapid 
way  in  which  she  seemed  to  take 
me  all  in  at  a  glance,  produced  an 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  inferi- 
ority and  subjection  which  thrilled 
through  me  unpleasantly. 

The  conversation  at  lunch  was 
made  up  of  the  lively  nothings 
which  suit  such  a  meal,  andDagen- 
tree  bore  his  part  in  it  with  more 
geniality  and  lees  cynicism  than  I 
expected. 

*And  so  Mr.  Dagentree  has  been 
playing  the  Saturday  Reviewer  on 
his  neighbours? '  said  Sophia  to  me : 
I  warn  you  beforehand  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  them.  But  if 
you  and  I,  Mr.  Pemberton,  ever 
nave  a  chance,  I  will  revenge  my* 


self  hornbfy, — ^I  will  draw  him  to 
ihe  life.  He  ought  to  go  to  Oe- 
mome  and  set  up  as  the  hermit' 

'  I  wouldrather  take  Dagentree  for 
my  hermitage,'  said  I  :  4t  is  tilie 
most  charming  cell  for  an  anchorite 
I  ever  saw ;  and  I  believe  he  could 
tell  your  fortune  there  with  muoh 
more  prescience  than  the  recluse  of 
the  Thames.' 

'I  wish  he  would  tell  me  some- 
thing I  want  very  much  to  know. 
Mr.  Dagentree,  have  you  seen  our 
widow  ?  1  do  80  long  to  know  all 
about  her,  and  as  it  seems  you  are 
a  walking  catalogue  of  the  landed 
gentry,  I  am  certain  you  oan  en- 
lighten us.' 

*  Who  is  the  widow? '  said  Dagen- 
tree :  '  I  know  of  none,  excepting  old 
Mrs.  Tomkins,  whose  oat  his  grace  of 
Riversdale  worried  last  roring,  and 
who  received  a  good  conduct  medal 
from  Mr.  Denbigh  in  reward  for 
the  way  in  which  she  bore  her  mis- 
fortune.' 

^  Don't  be  tiresome.  There  is 
only  one  widow,  as  you  know  very 
well:  and  that  is  the  mysterioDS 
Mrs.  Carrington,  i^e  prettiest  and 
most  inscratftble  of  mourners.  We 
are  all  dying  to  know  who  she  is, 
and  who  her  defunct  partner  was, 
and  where  she  was,  and  what  she 
did,  before  Sir  Stephen  did  his  only 
wise  act  in  breaking  his  neok.' 

'  Oh,  Dagentree  knows  her  weU,' 
said  I :  'he  gave  me  a  v^ry  vivid 
sketch  of  her  half  an  hour  ago.' 

'A  fancy  portrait,  I  assure  yon,' 
said  Dagentree.  'It  was  only  yester- 
day that  Briggs  told  me  ihete  was 
a  widow  of  that  name :  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  if  anybody  can 
clear  up  the  mystery,  Briggs  is  ihe 


'Oh!  I  know  Mrs.  Carrington,' 
said  the  curate.  '  I  met  her  on  one 
of  my  visits.  She  is  very  much 
attached  to  her  gam^eeper— *-' 

A  shout  of  merriment  greeted 
this  abrupt  announcement  of  the 
widow's  predilections,  winch  the  un- 
Wpy  c^|?d3^  not  permitted  to 
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explain.  la  vain  he  attempted  to 
assure  the  parfy  tliat  he  meant  that 
the  gamekeeper  was  ill,  and  that 
the  widow  was  kind  to  him.  He 
only  made  matters  worse,  and 
relapsed  into  silence. 

'  I  don't  think  we  need  discuss 
Mrs.  Garrington  any  more,'  said 
maznma;  'she  is  not  in  any  set  in 
the  county,  and  is  nnderbi^d  from 
all  I  hear.  It  is  a  pity  so  fine  an 
estate  should  have  fallen  into  such 
hands.' 

'She  seemed  very  pleasing,'  said 

Georgina,  'when  we  met  at  church, 

and  has  a  very  sweet-toned  voice.' 

*■  What,  no  nasal  accent  ? '  said  I. 

'No,  I  assure  you.    Why  did  you 

think  so?' 

'I  had  heard  she  was  American.' 
*She  may  be,'  said  G^orgina,  'but 
if  she  is,  she  i&  the  most  attractive 
Yankee  I  ever  sa;^.' 

'Mr.  Dagentree,'  said  Mrs.  Wen- 
dover, '  do  you  think  we  could  tempt 
ypu  to  dine  here  on  Wednesday  ? 
The  Dashwoods  and  the  Denbighs 
are  to  be  here,  and  they  wish  much 
to  meet  you.' 

But  the  eyesapd  spectacles  and 
voice  of  au&ority  were  too  much 
for  my  hermit,  and  he  relapsed  at 
once  into  his  frigid  zone. 

'Pray  excuse  me,  Mrs.Wendover; 
you  are  exceedingly  kind,  but  my 
health  does  not  allow  me  to  dine 
from  home.  My  friend  will  do  as 
hapleases.' 

The  eyes  and  spectacles,  by  a 
momentary  glim^ler,  indicated  that 
this  was  not  in  the  least  what  was 
intended.  I  said  at  once  that  my 
visit  was  necessarily  so  short  that 
I  cotild  not  avail  myself  of  her  kind- 


*  We  are  so  sorry : '  and  rising 
with  rather  ruffled  plumes  from  the 
table,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
sailed  to  the  drawing-room:  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  repaired  to  the 
croquet  ground. 

r  A  very  plefusant,  merry,  and  keen 
game  it  w^< ,  Croquet  is  a  dull 
game  to  look  at  and  a  dull  game  to 


describe :  but  I  can  attest  that  wiiJi 
such  players  as  the  three  Misses  Wen- 
dover  it  is  a  very  lively  one  to  play. 
Dagentree  was  Miss  Wendover's 
partner,  Georgina  the  curate's,  and 
Sophia  fell  to  my  lot.  Excepting 
that  the  curate  played  twenty  times 
at  the  peg  without  hitting  it,  and 
tripped  over  one  of  the  hoops  in 
attempting  torescue  Oeorgina's  hat, 
which  a  gust  of  wind  had  blown 
off,  no  marked  incident  occurred. 
Dagentree  got  exceedingly  excited, 
played  very  ill,  but  rejoiced  with 
great  rejoicing  over  his  ultimate 
victory.  We  took  our  leave  amid 
very  bright  looks  fit>m  our  fair 
companions,  and  manv  invitations 
to  come  and  fight  another  day. 

'  So,  Dagentree,'  I  said,  as  Ve  rode 
away,  'you  do  not  always  do  the 
same  thing  every  day.' 

'When  I  do  not,  I  always  repeni^ 
it : '  growled  he. 

*  Not  this  time,  surely.' 
'Yes,'  he  repHed:  and  scarcely 
spoke  during  our  ride  home. 

Best,  and  dress,  and  dinner, 
again  succeeded:  and  once  more 
the  majestic  Briggs  lefb  us  alone 
with  the  claret. 

'How  do  you  like  your  profes- 
sion ? '  said  Dagentree.  '  A  lawyer's, 
life  must  be  very  unsatis&ctoiy.' 
'Why  so? 'said  I. 
'Because  he  pursues  truth  in 
fetters,'  said  he.  '  I  know  too  well 
to  join  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
dishonesty  of  lawyers.  It  is  only 
a  dishonest  man  who  becomes  a 
dishonest  lawyer.  But  it  must  be 
grievous  to  an  honourable  and 
independent  spirit  to  see  truth 
ahead,  and  not  to  be  able  to  reach 
her  for  his  chains,  to  see  the 
strong  man  trample  on  the  weak, 
the  might  vanquish  the  ri^ht^  ihe 
letter  of  the  edict  smouier  its 
essence,  and  feel  one's  self  a  slave, 
bound  to  do  the  work  of  an  iniqui- 
tous genie.' 

'  True,  but  so  it  is  in  all  human 
vocations.  Looked  at  in  detail, 
what  you  say  is  painfully  true.  But . 
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to  have  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
administration  of  that  great  me- 
chine,  the  law  of  onr  country,  is  a 
noble  occupation ;  and  in  the  liberty, 
the  security,  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  country  the  true  operation  of 
the  labours  of  the  bar  are  seen. 
Then  one  has  so  much  experience 
of  human  nature.' 

*  Yes,  the  worst  of  it.' 

*Not  always.  I  will  tell  you  a 
siuOTilar  incident  in  a  lawyer's  life, 
which  I  learned  from  old  Tumbull, 
the  special  pleader,  who  heard  the 
story  from  the  solicitor  to  whom 
the  incident  occurred.' 

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  MAGNIFICENT. 

In  the  ancient  Roman   city  of 
Bath,  about  the  end  of  last  century, 
while  it  still  retained  much  of  the 
&8hion  and  celebrity  it  had  reached 
in  the  days  of   Beau   Nash,    the 
frequenters  of  the  Pump-room  and 
the   Balls  were  divided  into  two 
riral  factions,  and  long  and  fierce 
-were  their  quarrels  over  the  topic 
"Of  dissension.     This  was    neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  not  inappro- 
priate one  of  the  merits  of  two  rival 
Doctors,  who  divided  between  them 
the  smiles  and  guineas  of  the  61ite 
of  Bath.     Dr.  Heathcote,  the  senior 
of  the  two,  long  ruled  over  the  in- 
^mal  economy  of  the  upper  class 
•  of  patients  with  undisputed  sway. 
He  waa  a  handsome,  dapper,  digni- 
fied, weQ  dressed  and  well  spoken 
litde  gentleman,   with  undeniable 
manners,   silk  stockings  and  shirt 
iMll.      Among  the  dowagers,  his 
word  was  law.     At  whist  or  piquet 
he  was  an  oracle,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  younger  ladies  would 
'  confide  to  his  safe  ear  and  kindly 
>  counsels,  maladies  of  the  heart.     K 
he  did  bow  a  little  low  to  a  baronet, 
;  and  lower  still  to  a  coronet,  it  was 
.his  only  foible:   and  as  that  was 
]  part  of  his  professional  manner,  it 
vwas  pardonable  and  not  unpopular. 
The  reign  of  this   .^^lapian 


potentate  was  at  last  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  a  pretender 
to  the  throne.  Where  Dr.  Lenoir 
came  from,  who  he*  was,  or  where 
he  had  previously  practised,  no  one 
knew,  or,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  ever 
ventured  to  ask.  He  was  a  man  of 
immense  frame,  over  six  foot  in 
height,  with  a  large  head,  black 
eyes,  and  a  good-tempered,  sangiiine 
complexion.  He  had  commenced 
his  Bath  career  by  becoming  the 
tenant  of  a  large  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  which  romour 
said  was  used  as  a  lunatic  aayluxn. 
But  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Pump-room  and  the  evening  recrea- 
tions, and  as  he  proved  to  be  a  man 
of  wit  and  information  soon  became 
a  favourite  with  the  lounging  society 
of  the  place.  Even  in  his  most 
familiar  moods,  however,  he  had 
something  formidable  about  him. 
No  coxcomb  ventured  to  ask  him 
questions,  and  he  assumed  a  quiet 
superiority  which  was  only  not 
galling  because  it  was  so  tho>- 
roughh^  good-tempered. 

Witn  his  patients  he  was  ^cacUj 
the  reverse  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign. He  was  gruff  to  the  greats 
kindly  to  the  poor,  to  diildren 
gentle  as  a  woman.  Rules  of  prac- 
tice he  set  entirely  at  defiance,  and 
was  said  by  his  enemies  to  torn  up 
for  each  case  whether  he  should 
kill  or  cure.  Cure,  however,  he 
did  many  cases  apparently  hope- 
less, and  by  devoting  much  care  to 
soothing  the  sufferings  he  could 
not  cure,  and  making  the  approcMshes 
of  death  less  agonising,  he  earned 
the  gratitude  of  survivmg  relatives. 
Such  were  the  rivals,  for  whom  the 
card-tables  of  Bath  waged  war. 

The  rivals  themselves  were  swom 
brothers.  Dr.  Heathcote  at  first 
was  scornful,  and  then  was  testy  ; 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  spell 
which  Dr.  Lenoir  seemed  to  wield; 
and  although  at  consultation  and 
on  professional  visits,  he  wore  his 
dignified  sneer  with  due  propriety, 
many  a  hand  at  piquet  did  he  hcwi 
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with  kis  brother  physician,  and 
when  none  was  bj  to  see  or  hear 
would  make  his  old  snrgery  ring 
with  langhter  at  the  exuberant 
hnmoor  of  his  companion.  Lenoir, 
on  the  other  hand,  bowed  in  public 
.  with  the  modesty  of  a  younger  man 
to  the  more  mature  practitioner, 
and  assumed  his  place  with  so  much 
kind-hearted  deference  that  the 
other  was  entirely  di9armed.  But 
a  kind  of  undefined  pomp  followed 
his  footsteps.  In  the  Pump-room 
and  at  the  Balls  he  had  a  chosen 
place,  which  no  one  ever  usurped  ; 
and  he  went  by  the  name  of 
'Doctor  Magnificus,'  which,  con- 
tracted by  the  unlearned  into  The 
Magnificent,  was  his  ordinary  title. 

Dr.  Lenoir  had  been  about  three 
years  at  Bath,  when  the  events 
happened  of  which  I  am  about  to 
speak.  Little  more  was  known  of 
him  then  than  when  he  first  arrived. 
It  was  known  he  was  unmarried  ; 
but  he  was  plainly  not  a  marrying 
man.  He  flirted  in  his  good- 
humoured  way  with  all  the  pretty 
girls,  but  it  was  evidently  flirtation 
of  sooieiy,  not  of  the  heart.  It  was 
also  certain,  by  his  style  of  living, 
that  he  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  that  he  had  resources  other 
than  his  profession.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  ever  unbent  from 
his  superb  demeanour,  was  when  in 
company  with  Mrs.  De  Grey,  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  atta:*active 
woman,  who,  with  her  husband  and 
two  young  children,  had  lived  for 
more  than  a  year  at  Bath.  Dr. 
Lenoir  plainly  admired  her  much. 

Colonel  De  Grey  was  a  good- 
looking  man,  with  a  military  air, 
and  manners  which  bespoke  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  He  was  not  a 
favourite,  for  his  demeanour  was 
reserved  to  the  crowd,  although 
when  at  his  ease  he  could  converse 
with  animation,  and  was  well  read 
and  well  travelled.  But  his  wife 
was  all  that  was  charming.  Lively, 
spirited,  kindly,  and  thoroughly 
true,  w^ihout  a  dash  of  self-conceit, 


or  a  thought  of  evil,  ready  in  re- 
partee, sparkling  in  small  talk,  but 
with  an  ever  open  heart  and  hand 
for  real  sorrow,  she  was  the  joy  of 
all  who  knew  her :  and  very  honestly 
distressed  were  the  Pump-room 
gossips  when  they  heard  that  Mrs. 
De  Grey  was  seriously  ill. 

Colonel  De  Grey  affected  Lenoir's 
society  much :  for  his  powers  of  con- 
versation were  remarkable,  and 
they  had  many  tastes  in  conmion. 
But  when  his  wife  was  taken  ill  he 
sent  for  Dr.  Heathcote,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Bath  scandal- 
mongers, who  set  it  down  to  a 
slight  infusion  of  jealousy.  Now 
and  then,  as  Lenoir  stood  leaning 
like  a  Hercules  against  his  accus- 
tomed pillar,  some  wag,  who 
thought  himself  privileged,  launched 
a  shaft  at  him  with  this  barb  to  it : 
but  Lenoir,  without  the  slightest 
discomposure,  or  even  alluding  to 
the  gibe,  shot  back  some  sarcastic 
remark  on  his  assailant  which 
made  him  tingle  to  the  tips  of  his 
fin^rs.  But  he  inquired  with  real 
sohcitude  at  Dr.  Heathcote  as  to 
his  patient's  health. 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
fellow,'  said  Heathcote  one  day,  '  I 
wish  they  would  call  you  in.  Of 
course  you  know  I  cannot  ask  for  a 
consultotion  with  a  junior:  but  I 
wish  they  would  pay  me  off,  and 
take  you.  I  am  fairly  puzzled,  and 
all  the  medicines  I  have  g^ven  her 
seem  to  make  her  worse.' 

*  No  wonder,'  said  Lenoir ;  *  but, 
doctor,  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
harm  should  come  to  that  poor 
creature,  because  we  make  up  our 
pills  differently.  If  you  make  an 
excuse  to  let  me  attend  for  a  day  or 
two,  I  will  tell  you  to  the  best  or  my 
judgment  what  I  think  of  the  case.' 

So  Dr.  Heathcote  made  his  excuse, 
and  Dr.  Lenoir  was  called  in.  And  the 
Pump-room  scandal-mongers  talked 
more  than  ever. 

Colonel  De  Qrey  lived  in  a  hand- 
some villa  close  to  the  town :  and 
thither  Dr.  Lenoir  proceeded.    The  ! 
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colonel  received  him  at  the  door, 
and  shook  him  warmly  l^  the  hand. 

*  My  poor  wife  is  very  ill,  I  fear, 
and  I  am  sure  yon  will  do  yonr 
best  to  bring  her  throngh.' 

Lenoir  answered  this  appeal  by 
a  grant,  and  walked  straight  into 
the  dining-room,  and  looked  oat  at 
the  window. 

'I  suppose  Dr.  Haathoote  has  told 
yon  the  symptoms,  how  she  never 
can  take  her  food  ?' 

'  £[e  has  told  me  nothing.  If  he 
had,  I  shonld  not  have  believed  him. 
I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about 
symptoms;  can  I  see  her  ?  ' 

*•  Certainly.  She  is  rather  better 
to-day,  and  very  amdoos  to  see  you. 
You  will  find  her  in  the  drawing- 
room/ 

Lenoir  went  upstairs,  and  entered 
the  drawing-room,  the  colonel 
simply  announcing  him,  and  then 
leaving  the  room. 

Whatever  he  thought  of  the 
wasting  ravages  which  a  month  had 
made  on  that  lovely  face,  he  said 
nothing  on  that  subject,  but  put  his 
questions  more  disagreeably  than 
usual. 

'You  are  not  to  be  so  cross.  Dr. 
Lenoir;  Dr.  Heathcote  was  never 
cross,'  she  said,  with  a  wan  smile 
lighting  up  her  &uled  <$heek. 

Lenoir  flushed  for  an  instant,  and 
then  replied,  *  Cross  f — ^yes,  I'm  al- 
ways cross  with  people  l^e  you. 
It's  good  for  them.' 

As  if  she  had  not  heard  what  he 
said,  she  again  addressed  him. 

'  Am  I  very  ill,  doctor  ? ' 

'  Nothing  but  l^cy  aaid.  temper 
the  matter  yriih  joxu  s,Why  do 
you  mope  up  here  ? '  .t 

'  I  cannot  go  out.  -  You  cannot 
tell  how  weak,  and  oh  I  ho^^ck  I 
am.  Oh,  Dr.  Lenoir,  can  you  not 
cure  me  P  If  you  can't^  I  shall  4ie, 
and  leave  dear  Fred  and  my. poor 
little  children,'  and  the  poor  woip&n 
burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  teass.:: 

Lenoir  sat  until  the  storm  <bad 
burst,  and  had  spent  its  forec/:  but 
tears  stood  in  his  own  impatfdve 


eyes,  and  his  voice  trembled  in  qnte 
of  himself  when  he  spoke  to  her. 

^Cure  you!  of  course  I  shall,  if 
you  don't  give  way  to  such  folly : 
and  when  you  are  cured  von  wiU 
say  vou  got  well  of  yourself.' 

*  Do  you  nally  mean  it? '  she  said, 
£untly. 

Dropping  his  gruff  siyle  be  said 
iQ  a  softer  tone,  '  I  <jiink  I  can  core 
you,  but  you  must  be  veiy  obedient^' 
and  with  those  words  he  left  bar : 
and  rejoined  the  colonel  in  the 
dining-room,  and  straightway  again 
looked  out  at  the  window. 

'  Quite  a  common  case,'  he  said, 
as  if  to  himself;  'have  seen  it  a  hun* 
dred  times;  must  have  a  nurse/ 

*  A  nurse ! '  said  Colonel  De  Orey. 
'What  do  you  think  of  my  wife? 
WhatisheriUneBS?' 

'  A  very  conmion  complaint,  oo- 
lonel,'  said  the  doctor,  '  althongk  I 
have  not  often  met  with  it  in  ihia 
country.  But  she  must  have  a  nmse 
whounderstands  sudorifics,  and  with 
your  leave  I  will  send  one/ 

And  without  waitincr  to  know 
whether  the  colonel  wished  to  have 
a  nurse  or  not,  the  doctor,  stalked 
out  of  the  house. 

K  anv  one  had  seen  the  doctor's 
expression  of  countenance  as  he 
strode  down  to  the  gate,  he  would 
not  have  liked  it.  Was  it  wrath, 
or  malignity,  or  cunning  ?  It  was 
a  very  unlovable  expression,  and 
not  like  the  doctor's  usual  face. 

Within  two  hours  the  nurse  azw 
rived :  a  tfpU  gaunt  Frenchwoman, 
with  a  res(^te  set  of  features,  who 
understood  and  could  speak  Enffliah 
when  she  chose,  but  not  otiber- 
wise. 

She  brotight  with  her  a  small 
phial  of  medicine  which  she  ex- 
plained to  Mrs.  De  Grey  was  to  be 
taken  evei^  hour  during  the  ni^t, 
and  the  e£&cts  of  which  re(|uired  to 
he  carefully  watched.  She  seemed 
to  consider  this  her  pecuHar  charge, 
for  on  Colonel  De  Grey  taking  out 
the  stopper  to  smell  it,  she  snatohad 
it  away,  with  a  pettish  iFrenoh  ex- 
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clftmatiion,  and  withoat  much  re- 
verence. 

A  fortnight  passed  oyer.  Dr. 
Lenoir  came  every  day;  lie  pre- 
aoribed  nothing  out  this  nightly 
potion,  which  was  gradually  discon- 
tinaed,  and  Mrs.  De  Grey  began  to 
rally,  her  appetite  retiimed,  and 
she  was  apparently  getting  well. 
The  colonel  was  greatly  relieved, 
and  was  profiise  in  his  thanks. 

People  began  to  say  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  doctor 
visiting  qnite  so  often.  Bat  the 
colonel  did  not  seem  to  think  so, 
for  the  doctor  dined  with  him 
almost  every  other  day.  To  Dr. 
Heathcote's  inquiries  Lenoir  only 
said,  to  his  great  wrath,  that  there 
never  had  been  anything  the  matter 
with  her  bnt  his  medicines. 

One  evening,  as  the  colonel  and 
he  were  sitting  at  their  wine  after 
dinner,  the  former  said,  '  When  do 
yon  think  Mrs.  De  Grey  will  be 
able  to  travel  P  I  think  a  change 
of  air  would  do  her  good ;  and  I 
begin  to  fear  Bath  does  not  agree 
with  her.' 

*  Soon,  Ishould think,'  said  Lenoir, 
'and  as  she  is  so  much  better,  I 
{ffopose  to  be  absent  for  a  day  or 
two,  as  I  have  business  m  the 
country.  So,  if  you  think  I  can 
be  spared,  I  shall  go  to-morrow. 
But  don't  change  her  regimen  in 
my  absence,  nor  give  her  any  of  old 
Heathcote's  potions.  They  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  she  has 
done  better  without  them. 

The  colonel  laughed,  and  gave 
his  word  to  eschew  the  established 
order  of  Idlings ;  and  next  morning 
the  doctor  left. 

Four  days  passed  away,  and  on 
the  fifth  Lenoir  again  appeared  at 
Prospect  Villa. 

Colonel  De  Grey  was  at  home, 
and  appeared  dejected.  'Things 
have  not  been  so  well,'  he  said. 
'Your  patient  has  had  a  relapse  of 
her  sickness:  and  something  has 
happened  which  troubles  both  her 
and  me.' 


'What  is  the  matter?'  said  the 
Magnificent. 

'  Well,  I  don't  hke  to  inspire  sus- 
picions :  but  I  fear  that  nurse  drinks.' 

'Why  do  you  think  so  ?  ' 

'  Because  Mrs.  De  Grey  tells  me 
that  she  saw  her  conceal  a  bottle  in 
her  pocket.  The  woman  thought 
she  was  asleep,  and  on  her  moving, 
concealed  it  hurriedly.' 

'Have  you  observed  any  other 
symptoms  of  drinking  P '  saidLenoir. 

'iNo,  I  cannot  say  I  have,  except- 
ing that  her  manner  is  very  abrupt 
and  rude.' 

'I  shall  pro4>e  this  to  the  bottom, 
you  may  depend  on  it,'  replied  the 
doctor;  'and  I  shall  examine  her 
about  it  at  my  own  house  to-ni^ht« 
Meanwhile  say  nothing  more  lunie 
she  is  here.' 

He  saw  his  patient,  and  found 
she  had  decidedly  re^psed,  and 
was  greatly  depressed.  His  visit 
had  Httle  effect  in  reviving  her 
spirits,  and  again,  as  he  walked 
firom  the  house,  the  evil  shadow 
came  across  his  face. 

The  same  day  brought  a  letter 
by  post  for  Colonel  De  Grey,  desir- 
ing his  immediate  attendance  in 
London  on  urgent  business :  and  he 
started  the  same  night  by  the  mail. 
Next  morning,  the  Magnificent  paid 
the  lady  a  visit.  She  seined  greatly 
excited. 

'Doctor,'  she  said,  'you  must  take 
that  woman  away;  she  is  a  drunkard 
and  a  thief.' 

'  She  may,  perhaps,'  the  doctor 
replied,  'take  a  drop  of  brandy  now 
and  then.  But  remember  what 
fiitigue  she  has  undergone  in  sitting 
up  with  you.' 

'  WeU  but,  doctor,'  said  Mrs.  De 
Grey,  'she  is  a  thief  I  saw  her 
yesterday  put  my  soup  into  a  bottle^ 
and  hide  it  in  her  pocket.  She  did 
not  know  I  saw  her,  and  I  have 
told  nobody  but  you.' 

The  &ce  of  the  Magnificent  for  a 
moment  exhibited  great  agitation. 
'  If  this  is  true,'  he  said,  'I  will  take 
her  awfiy,  and  send  you  anoth6r> 
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on  whom  I  can  depend.  The  colo- 
nel spoke  of  fresh  air  for  yon ;  do 
you  think  yon  are  strong  enough  to 
travel?  He  gave  me  some  directions 
aboat  that.* 

*  I  don't  think  I  could.  He  surely 
did  not  mean  me  to  go  before  he 
came  back.' 

*  He  left  you  entirely  in  my  hands, 
and  I  must  make  you  well  as  I  said 
I  would.' 

*  Not  before  he'comes  back,  at  any 
rate,  doctor.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  he,  resuming  his 
gruff  manner.  *  People  always  know 
better  than  their  doctors.  Good  bye, 
I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.' 

The  next  day,  in  the  Pump-room, 
*  She  is  off,  I  assure  you,'  said  Mr. 
Henshaw,  a  dyspeptic  barrister,  with 
the  tongue  of  a  viper;  '  she  was  gone 
this  morning,  and  so  was  her  nurse, 
and  no  one  knows  where,  excepting 
that  the  Magnificent  is  gone  also.' 

*  Who  told  you  ?  How  do  you 
know  ? '  asked  half  a  dozen  tongues 
at  once. 

'  I  shall  not  give  up  my  autho- 
rity, I  can  assure  you :  but  if  you 
step  out  to  Prospect  Villa  you  will 
find  it  to  be  true.' 

*I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,' 
said  Sir  Bernard  Brand,  a  stout 
supporter  of  Lenoir,  who  had  cured 
him  by  making  him  drink  lemonade 
instead  of  port.  'I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it.  It's  some  of  that 
humbug  Heathcote's  nonsense.' 

But  when  the  whist  tables  were 
set  for  the  evening,  behold  the  tale 
was  true,  and  the  universal  com- 
munii^  of  Bath  were  ringing  with 
it.  But  to  the  still  greater  as- 
tonishment of  every  one,  there  was 
the  Magnificent,  looking  more 
magnificent  than  ever,  seated  in  his 
accustomed  place,  and  glancing 
benignly  from  under  his  swarthy 
eyebrows. 

'  Magnificent,'  saidHenshaw,  have 
you  heard  what  people  are  saying  P' 

*  Yes,  Henny,  I  have  heard  it.' 

*  Well,  what  is  the  story  ?' 
*They  say  you  are  not  to  have 


that  place  in  the  CustomB,  because 
you  can't  keep  a  secret.' 

Henshaw's  fece  grew  livid,  for 
the  place  in  the  Customs  was  life 
or  death  tohim,  although  he  thought 
no  one  knew  of  it.  He  plucked  up 
courage,  however,  and  retorted: 
*  They  want  to  know  what  you  have 
done  with  Mrs.  De  Grey.' 

*  I  believe  Mrs.  De  Grey  has  gone 
to  the  country  for  her  health.  Of 
course  Colonel  De  Ghrey  is  the  best 
authority  on  that  subject.' 

*  Lenoir,  I  doubt  you  are  a  villain,' 
said  a  voice  behind  him,  and  turn- 
ing round  he  saw  Dr.  Heathcote. 

'I  have  just  seen  the  colonel, 
and  he  is  raging  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  wife.  He  says  she  dis- 
appeared last  night,  and  no  one 
Imows  how.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
your  house  when  I  met  him.' 

'  Dr.  Heathcote,  you  jog-trot  prac- 
titioners judge  by  the  most  super- 
ficial symptoms,'  said  Lenoir,  in  the 
lofdest  tone.  *  I  shall  see  the  colonel 
if  he  has  returned,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  request  an 
explanation  of  the  epithets  which 
you  have  used,  and  the  impertinent 
suggestions  of  that  little  lawyer. 
Meantime,  with  your  leave  I  shall 
finish  my  rubber.' 

But  the  pariy  btoke  up,  and  de- 
clined to  finish  the  rubber,  and  the 
Magnificent  took  his  hat,  and  walked 
slowly  from  the  room.  His  faction 
retired  home  in  great  discomfiture. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  De  Grey,  in 
the  greatest  perturbation,  having 
found  his  wife  gone  on  his  return, 
and  no  trace  of  her,  went  on  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  Lenoir.  It  was  a  large 
gloomy  mansion,  with  high  walls, 
and  surrounded  by  trees;  a  dim 
glimmering  light  ^hone  over  the 
door- way.  The  colonel's  knock  was 
not  answered  at  once,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  a  window  open 
and  shut.  At  last  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  thickset  powerful  man 
with  one  eye. 

'  Is  Dr.  Lenoir  at  home  ?'  said  the 
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'  Yes  sir/  said  the  man,  *  be  kind 
enough  to  walk  in.' 

Colonel  De  Qrey  entered,  and 
followed  the  man  upstairs.  He 
thought  he  heard  the  outer  door 
locked  as  he  went  up. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  strange- 
looking  room,  with  very  httle  furni- 
ture, and  a  window  at  the  roof,  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  reach.  The 
moment  he  was  in  the  room,  the 
door  was  violently  shut  and  locked, 
and  he  was  left  in  absolute  dark- 
ness. 

He  rushed  to  the  door,  raged  and 
stormed,  bellowed  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
Half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  at 
last  a  trap  in  the  ceiling  opened, 
and  a  light  appeared  through  it. 

'The  master  be  coom,'  said  a 
voice. 

*You  scoundrel,  you  and  your 
master  shall  pay  for  this.' 

*The  master  be  coom.  Wilt  go 
quoitly  ? ' 

Another  volley  of  wrath  was  about 
to  escape  from  his  lips,  when  he 
bethought  him  that  his  better  plan 
would  be  at  least  to  feign  submis- 
sion. 

'I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  your 
master  what  a  blackguard  he  is.  I 
shall  do  that  quietly  enough.' 

On  this  assurance  the  trap  was 
closed:  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
same  one-eyed  man,  with  a  com- 
panion of  equal  strength,  opened 
the  doOr  and  invited  the  colonel  to 
emerge. 

He  saw  at  once  that  he  would 
have  no  chance  in  a  struggle,  and 
determined  to  see  the  matter  out, 
resolving  to  use  violence  if  he  could 
not  otherwise  escape. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  wind- 
ing passage  a  door  opened,  and  he 
was  ushered  into  a  well  furnished 
sitting  room,  and  there,  seated  in 
an  ea^  chair,  was  the  imperturbable 
Magnificent. 

The  door  was  closed  behind  him, 
and  looking  round,  he  could  not 
have  told  where  it  was. 


Lenoir  motioned  to  him  to  sit 
down:  but  giving  no  heed  to  the 
invitation  he  exclaimed, 

*What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
infibmous  conduct  ?   Where  am  I  ?  ' 

'  In  a  madhouse,'  said  the  doctor, 
composedly. 

*  And  on  what  pretence  have  yon 
decoyed  me  here,  you  scoundrel, 
and  where  is  my  wife  ?  ' 

'Don't  you  think,'  rejoined  the 
Magnificent  in  the  same  tone,  'that 
should  your  wife  die,  you  had 
better  be  mad  for  a  little  )f ' 

*  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  * 
said  the  colonel,  but  his  face 
blanched  and  he  sank  into  a  seat. 

*  Colonel  De  Grey,  I  knew  you  a 
long  time  ago.  Do  you  remember 
Dr.  G^ronimo  Spiretti  at  Padua  P  ' 

'  Gracious  God ! '  said  the  colonel. 

'I  was  his  assistant  when  yon 
studied  poison  under  him.  I  was 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  but  you  have  not 
changed.    Now  you  know  all.' 

The  wretched  man  for  a  moment 
nearly  fainted.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  could  make  no  articulate  sound. 
*  Don't  glance  at  the  poker.  Killing 
mewouldbeyour  own  death.  Listen. 

*  I  knew  you  from  the  first,  and  I 
mistrusted  you  from  the  firsts  and 
but  for  the  sweet  woman  who  is 
linked  to  you,  and  who  still  trusts 
you,  you  should  have  met  the  doom 
you  deserve,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. But  to  expose  you  would 
kill  her. 

'  I  was  certain  fr^m  Dr.  Heath- 
cote's  account  how  the  matter  stood. 
I  knew  you  would  discontinue  your 
doses  while  I  was  there.  You 
thought  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
recovery,  and  did  not  think  of 
Spiretti's  antidote. 

*  I  knew  the  attempt  would  begin 
when  I  was  absent.  The  nurse 
brought  me  the  poisoned  soup.  I 
have  had  it  analysed  in  my  presence 
by  two  careful  chemists,  and  the 
analysis  and  the  subject  of  it  are  so 
bestowed ^Drop  that !'  he  thun- 
dered, and  dealt  De  Grey  such  a 
blow  on  the  arm  as  nearly  fractured 
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it.  He  Iiad  attempted  to  seize  the 
{k>ker.  The  pain  of  the  blow  was 
intense  for  a  moment,  but  Lenoir 
gave  him  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
proceeded: 

*Yonr  wife  is  where  none  of 
Spiretti's  recipes  will  reach  her. 
She  believes  yon  have  sent  her 
there,  and  is  content.  Yon  will 
now  write  two  letters  before  yon 
leave  the  room.  One  to  tell  yonr 
wife  that  yon  are  obliged  to  go 
abroad  for  two  months,  and  re- 
questing her  to  remain  where  she 
is  nntil  yon  return :  the  other  to 
request  me  to  attend  her  during  her 
absence  at  her  new  residence. 

'  I  shall  send  the  two  children  to 
her.  At  the  end  of  two  months, 
unless  the  last  dose  was  too  strong 
for  her  shattered  system,  she  will 
be  quite  well,  and  you  may  rcrjoin 
her.  Until  that  time  you  had  better 
be — absent. 

*  One  word  more.  You  now  know 
ihat  the  insurance  company,  in 
which  you  had  that  policy  on  your 
wife's  fife,  has  failed.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  Mrs.  De  Gfrey 
has  succeeded  to  an  annuiiy  of  300L 
a  year  from  an  old  Mend  of  her 
feumly. 

*  You  stay  here  for  a  week.  Then 
go  quietly  to  Paris ;  but  mark,  if 
your  wife  die  in  any  circumstances 
of  mystery,  whether  I  am  alive  or 
dead,  retnbution  will  hunt  you  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.' 

*  But  Virginie — ^the  nurse  P'  stam- 
mered the  self-convicted  wretch. 

*  Virginie  knows  nothing  except- 
ing that  she  did  what  she  was 
told.  She  has  done  stranger  things 
than  that  without  ever  asking  for 
reasons.  She  will  never  open  her 
lips  on  the  subject.  You  are  per- 
fectly secure,  for  the  chemists  had 
no  idea  on  what  their  experiments 
were  made.' 

Next  day  the  Magnificent  was  in 
his  place  in  the  Pump-room  as 
usual. 

Men  looked  shy  at  him^  and 
women  looked  sly.  He  was  as  cool 
and  lofty  as  ever. 


He  waited  until  the  room  was 
full,  and  then  taking  an  opportaniiy 
when  Heathcote  and  Henshawwere 
close  to  him,  he  called  out,  'Mr. 
Henshaw.' 

He  took  no  notice.  He  repeated 
his  call  with  the  same  ^ect.  Lenoir 
took  two  strides  towards  ViiTn^ 
and,  lifting  him  by  his  shoulders, 
placed  him  with  his  back  to  the 
pillar,  and  then  said — 

*  You  presumed  yesterday  to  make 
remarks  disparaging  to  a  lady.  You 
will  be  kind  enough  now  to  retract 
them,  or  I  propose  to  kick  you 
from  one  end  of  this  room  to  the 
other.' 

Pale  and  affiright  was  the  little 
lawyer,  but  Dr.  Heathcote  inters 
posed. 

'  Dr.  Lenoir,  this  must  not  be :  I 
was  the  accuser  yesterday,  and  you 
must  first  deal  with  me.' 

*  True,  my  dear  Heathcote,  but  I 
mean  to  deal  with  each  after  their 
kind.  You  are  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour,  and  as  such  I  intend 
to  treat  you.     Bead  that.' 

Dr.  Heathcote  read  to  his  intense 
astonishment  the  following  note : 
Bath,  August  12,  179?. 
My  dear  Lenoir, — Ab  I  am  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Ck>ntmeiit  for  two  montlm,  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  leave  Mrs.  I)e  Onj 
under  your  charge,  should  she  at  her  pre- 
sent residence  require  your  advice. 
Yours  very  truly, 

F.  Be  Gsit. 

*  Read  it  out,  doctor,'  said  Lenoir, 
and  the  bewildered  man  obeyed. 

*Now  you  slanderous  little  toad, 
eat  up  your  calumnies  on  the  spot,' 
said  Lenoir  to  the  lawyer. 

'  I  am  sure  I  meant  nothing,'  said 
he :  *  I  will  make  you  repent  these 
words.' 

*  Eat  them  up,  I  say,  for  the  last 
time.'  And  terribly  he  looked  down 
on  Henshaw. 

The  latter  quailed.  *  I  admit,'  he 
said,  '  they  have  turned  out  not  to 
be  true.' 

'And  ought  not  to  have  been 
spoken.' 

'And  ought  ^ctf]^(Mlhaye  been 
spoken.' 
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'  Go  then :  and  be  warned.' 

'  Yon  will  hear  from  me  to-mor- 
row, however,  for  all  this.' 

'  I  think  not,'  said  Lenoir,  when  he 
had  gone :  and  he  did  not :  for  the 
purveyor  of  scandal  thought  better 
of  it,  and  transferred  his  attentions 
to  Scarborough. 

'  And  now,  Dr.  Heathcote,  I  pre- 
sume you  retract  that  epithet  which 
you  xuBed  yesterday.  I  admit  ap- 
pearances were  against  me  ;  but  a 
true  physician  distrusts  appear- 
ances.' 

*  I  forgive  the  banter,  and  cheer- 
fallj  retract  the  expression;  but 
after  what  the  colonel  said,  hang 
me,  doctor,  if  I  know  what  to  make 
of  it' 

*  I  never  supposed  you  did,'  said 
Lenoir;  and  the  Magnificent 
reigned  in  Bath  for  many  years 
afterwards. 

The  gaps  in  the  story  you  may 
fiU  np  as  suits  you  best.  Lenoir,  in 
his  brip  to  London,  had  consulted 
his  solicitor,  who  told  the  stoiy  to 
my  late  master.  The  cautious  Lon- 
don lawyer  told  Lenoir  he  might  be 
hanged  for  compounding  felony; 
and  Lenoir  told  him  he  might  be 
hanged  for  his  advice.  The  an- 
nuity was,  as  the  solicitor  believed, 
provided  by  Lenoir  himself;  and 
the  surmise  was,  either  that  he  was 
in  love  with  the  lady  or  that  he 
knew  more  of  her  history  than  he 
chose  to  explain :  or  probably  both. 
The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  De  Grey 
never  visited  Bath  again ;  but  the 
annuity  was  paid  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  colonel,  probably, 
being  as  anxious  to  keep  his  wife 
alive  as  he  had  been  to  destroy  her, 
and  she,  poor  thing,  with  the  con- 
stancy and  creduHiy  of  women,  re- 
joicing in  her  inmost  soul  at  the 
increased  tenderness  of  her  hus- 
band. 

*  Ay,  Pemberton,  this  world 
-would  not  be  fit  to  inhabit  but  for 
the  blessings  of  hypocrisy.  How 
would  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
good  vanish,  if  for  only  five  minutes 


we  could  see  each  other  as  we 
really  are !  As  for  your  Magnifi- 
cent, he  was  half  Quixote,  half 
Cagliostro,  and  whole  scamp,  I 
take  it,  ready  to  let  the  lady  live  or 
die,  as  best  suited  his  tinsel  Magni- 
ficence. The  London  lawyer  was 
quite  right.  He  and  the  colonel 
^ould  have  swung  together,  one 
for  intending  murder,  5ie  other  for 
concealing  and  rewarding  it.' 

*  I  thii^  not,'  said  I.  *  A  coarse, 
stupid  man  would  either  have  done 
nothing,  and  left  the  lady  to  de- 
struction, or  would  have  denounced 
the  husband  and  broken  the  wife's 
heart.  The  Magnificent  did  it  with 
a  masterly  hand,  firm  and  tender, 
as  a  hero  should  be.' 

'  It  is  a  good  story,  and  well 
told.  But  tell  me  in  confidence 
what  you  would  have  said  for  the 
colonel  had  you  been  his  counsel  at 
the  Old  Bailey  P  There  would  have 
been  an  ovation  of  mendacity.' 

'  Peace  to  your  gibes,  let  us  go 
out  and  watcli  the  rain.  There  was 
a  flash.  Ay,  now  it  comes  with  a 
rattle.'  And  we  finished  the  even- 
ing by  smoking  in  the  portico,  and 
enjoying  the  thunderstorm. 

CHAPTER  X 

A  RAINY  DAT. 

Next  day  was  a  deluge  of  rain,  a 
leaden  sky,  a  howling  wind,  clouds 
scudding  from  the  south-east,  with 
a  frantic  sullenness  which  held  out 
no  hope.  The  malignant  splashes 
on  the  window-pane  seemed  to 
exult  in  our  dreariness  inside. 

In  tins  changing  world,  however, 
there  is  nothing  so  unchanging  as 
the  post ;  and  so,  in  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain,  came  the  letters 
at  breakfast -time  to  Dagentree 
Grange. 

Dagentree  opened  his  despatches 
with  a  growl : 

*  Board  of  Quardians — Over- 
seers of  Weldon  cum  Baddingly — 
Allowance  to  Gregory  Stokes.  Too 
bad,  to  feed  our  fellow  men  like 
dogs,   and  take  pride  in  it  too.      I 
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wisli  the  paupers  had  the  upper 
hand  for  one  day  in  the  year.' 

*"Vote  and  interest  at  ensuing 
election.*'  I  shall  give  them  neither, 
but  what  they  neither  ask  nor  wish 
for,  a  bit  of  my  mind.' 

'"Giles,  the  poacher,  has  es- 
caped.** Glad  of  it.  I  should  like 
to  see  Tomkins*  face.  This  will  give 
me  the  upper  hand  for  a  month.* 

*"Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Dash- 
wood — request  honour — ^Mr .  Dagen- 
tree  and  Mr.  Pemberton.'*  Sha*n*t 
go  ;  what  say  you,  Pemberton  ? ' 

'I  must  first  look  at  my  own 
note.' 

My  own  note  ran  thus : 

Wendover,  Tuesday. 
Dear  Mr.  Pemberton, — Mamma  bids  me 
ask  whether  you  and  Mr.  Dacentree  would 
come  and  lunch  here  on  Friday,  and  play 
the  return  at  croquet.  Tell  Mr.  Dagen- 
tree  the  widow  will  not  be  here,  for  she  is 
going  to  the  Dashwoods. 

I  write  to  you  because  you  are  an  idle 
lawyer,  and  will  perhaps  answer  me. 
7ours  truly, 

Sophia.  Wemdoteb. 

*  Cool,*  said  Dagntree,  *  writing  to 
a  man  she  has  only  seen  once  in  her 
life.' 

There  was  a  spice  of  acid  in  his 
tone. 

'  O  foolish  hermit,'  said  I,  *  don't 
you  see  that  is  why  she-  does  write 
to  me  ?  But  I  have  a  proposal 
to  make.  You  shall  go  and  play 
croquet,  I  will  go  and  meet  the 
widow  at  the  Dashwoods*.'  So  it 
was  settled  accordingly. 

*  Now,*  said  Dagentree,  *  here  is 
your  kingdom  for  the  day.  My 
world  of  books  is  at  your  command. 
Use  it  as  you  like.  I  must  go  and  do 
a  little  business,  a  little  study,  and 
perhaps,  in  reward  for  the  Magni- 
ncent,  cogitate  some  topic  for  our 
evening  talk.  I  like  to  break  my 
fallacies  and  paradoxes  across  your 
thick  skull.  I  have  besides  asked 
Dr.  Bompas,  the  rector,  to  dinner, 
a  sad  preacher,  but  a  most  amusing 
and  agreeable  man.' 

Between  reading,  writing,  smok- 
ing and  sleeping,  the  day  at  last 


wore  away:  and  on  descending  to 
the  library  at  seven  o'clock  I  foimd 
Dr  Bompas  arrived.  He  was  a  large 
somewhat  jovial -looking  parson, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ajid  & 
slight  brogue  in  his  speech  which  did 
no  injustice  to  his  Hibernian  origin. 
I  had  understood  from  Dagentree 
that  his  classical  attainments  were 
prodigious,  and  that  he  had  carried 
off  every  laurel  the  university  could 
bestow.  If  he  was  somewhat  less 
refined  than  I  had  expected,  he 
quite  redeemed  the  character  riyen 
of  him  by  the  vivacity  and  vigour 
of  his  conversation. 

After  dinner  Dagentree  said :  *  I 
had  intended  to  have  written  a 
roundabout  paper  for  you  to-day, 
but  could  not  find  a  subject  and  had 
but  two  ideas  in  my  head.  Those 
two  ideas,  however,  had  some 
interest  belonging  to  them.  They 
were — 

BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER. 

PART  I. — BBEAKFAST. 

*  Listen  !'  said  our  host,  *  while  I 
sing,  or  say,  about  breakfast.' 

*  Now  that  we  have  had  our 
dinner,  say  away,'  said  Dr.  Bompas, 
*  but  I  have  my  views  on  the  snlgect 
also.  You  do  not  mean  to  read 
that  paper  to  us  ?  ' 

*Do  not  be  afraid.  You  shall 
strike  in  when  you  b'ke.  I  only  serve 
a  ball  for  you,  as  they  do  at  rackets, 
and  you  and  Pemberton  may  keep 
it  up  as  long  as  you  please.' 

*  Flay  ! '  said  the  doctor. 

*  The  active  voice  of  life  may  he 
divided  into  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Lunch  is  an  adjanct  of  break&st,  as 
tea  is  of  dinner.  Four  o'clock  tea 
is  an  irregular  verb,  and  should  he 
declined ' 

*  Entirely,'  said  the  doctor. 
*The  passive  voice,  of  which  I  do 

not  propose  to  speak,  consists  of 
sleep  ;  not  that  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  which  might  be  profitably  said 
about  sleep,  which  has  its  charac- 
teristics quite  as  well  marked  aa 
those  of  waking^hoMLj   One  man 
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sleeps  like  a  eentleman,  and  another 
like  a  hog.  If  yon  wish  to  know  a 
man's  rettl  character,  look  at  him 
as  he  sleeps.  The  expression  of  the 
sleeper  yaries  no  doubt,  bnt  it  is  a 
true  expression.  All  a  man  is  and 
thinks  of  when  awake,  is  stamped 
on  his  slumbering  features, — fear, 
wrath,  love,  hate,  avarice,  affection. 
Waking  hours  may  hide  them :  but 
the  mind  wears  no  mask  in  the 
dominions  of  Morpheus.  Before  I 
choose  a  man  for  my  Mend,  I  should 
like  to  see  him  asleep.' 

*  He'll  have  a  chance  with  us,  if 
he  reads  long  enough,'  said  the 
doctor  in  a  wlosper  to  me. 

*  At  present,  however,  I  mean  to 
tell  you  the  views  of  a  recluse  on 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  active 
voice  of  life.  The  day  starts  with 
breakfast;  it  ends,  or  it  ought  to 
end,  with  dinner.  Atbreakfast,allis 
in  prospect,  our  hopes,  intentions, 
misgivings  for  the  day,  are  all  in 
the  future.  It  is  the  youth  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  full  of  uncertain 
anticipation.  By  dinner-time,  the 
day  has  run  its  course;  we  have 
lived  that  day's  Kfe,  and  we  sur- 
render ourselves  to  retrospect  with 
what  appetite  we  may. 

*I  ^like  the  collective,  aggre- 
gate breakfiast-table,  at  which  the 
creatures  eat  in  company.  Break- 
fast was  meant  to  be  a  solitary 
meal ;  for  until  the  human  machine 
is  wound  up,  oiled,  and  gently  set 
in  motion,  it  is  unfitted  for  social 
operations.  Why  should  a  man 
speak  at  breakfast?  Why  should 
he  think  of  anything  but  repairing 
the  void  which  long  abstinence  has 
made  P  Is  it  meet  that  he  should 
be  expected  to  jest  at  such  a  time, 
or  laugh  spasmodically  at  the  jests 
of  others  ?  Nature  cries  aloud  that 
she  is  outraged  by  so  unreasonable 
a  strain  on  her  energies,  and  I  oflen 
reftise  to  tax  her  so  far.  It  is  a 
sulky  unsocial  meal,  dedicated  to 
silence  and  the  Times,^ 

*  You  are  for  breakfast  in  bed,  are 
jon  ? '  broke  in  the  doctor.    *  I  am 
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sure  you  are  not  one  of  them.  Who 
is  the  fellow  who  writes  a  book 
about  breakfast  in  bed?  He  de-. 
serves  to  have  none.' 

'Now  and  then,  for  a  holiday,'  I 
suggested,  '  breakfast  in  bed  is  not 
unpleasant.  It  is  like  getting  up 
at  five  in  the.  morning.' 

'I  agree,'  said  Dagentree,  'the 
kind  of  fellow  who  likes  to  break- 
&st  in  bed  is  made  of  much  the 
same  metal  as  the  habitually  early 
riser.  He  has  no  heart.  Tour  early 
riser  ^ets  up  for  the  pleasure  of 
despismg  his  neighbour ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  pharisaical 
pride  is  fostered  by  the  effort.  Your 
breakfasteer  in  bed  lies  there  to 
show  his  scorn  and  contempt  of 
right-minded  men,  who  wash  and 
dress  and  shave  before  ten  o'clock. 
But  these  are  not  the  stuff  of  which 
good  fellows  or  friends  are  made. 
One  rises  sour  and  chilly.  The 
other  nervous  and  discontented;  one 
has  expended  all  his  wholesome 
energy  before  the  world  is  awake, 
the  other  has  lost  all  the  freshness 
of  his  vital  organism  for  the  day 
before  he  begins  it.' 

The  Doctor,  It  is  a  very  doubtful 
enjoyment  at  the  best,  having  break- 
fast in  bed.  It  is  luxurious,  but  still 
imperfect.  Like  all  human  bliss, 
a  drop  of  bitter  mingles  in  the  very 
fountain  of  pleasure.  The  Times- 
won't  lie  straight.  The  pillow  slips 
from  behind  your  aching  neck.  You 
cannot  reach  the  butter  without  an 
effort,  which  capsizes  your  tea  over 
your  muffin,  whence,  in  a  broad 
brown  stream,  it  trickles  to  the 
counterpane.  It  is,  after  all,  but 
labour  and  sorrow.  Your  fish  slides 
off  its  plate ;  and  when  at  last  the- 
meal  is  ended,  and  you  turn  round 
for  a  final  snooze,  your  cheek  is 
glued  by  a  drop  of  honey  to  tho 
pillow,  and  your  sheets  are  like  a 
nutmeg-grater  by  reason  of  innu- 
merable crumbs  of  wandering  toast, 
till  your  torture  is  worthy  of—  ; 
Luke's  iron  crown,  or   Damien's  bed  of 
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,  Ifq^en^ee,  The  retriboiaoizi  ia 
just,  and  the  bitterest  drop  of  all  is 
the  Bueaking  sense  of  mxiforthiness,. 
springing  from  a  base  attem^  to. 
eat  Yonr  bread  in  secret.  A  nght- 
xninded  man  may  heali^y  rise  at. 
seven,  and  break&st  at  eight — 
although  there  is  something  rather, 
priggish  even  in  that  hour.  Nine 
or  half-past  nine  I  approve  of^  and 
command  none  to  be  bter  than  ten.. 
Then,  glowing  and  good-humonrod, 
yon  begin,  with  a  pleasant  exterior, 
and  an  easy  conscience,  the  l^oors 
of  the  day. 

P&mherton.  I  wonder  how  people 
felt  when  they  breakfiasted  at  seven, 
and  went  to  bed  at  nine.  I  sospect 
it  was  a  more  natural  and  healthy 
life. 

Dagentree,  Yon  may  find  it  on 
the  Continent  where  yon  wilL  Onr 
late  hours,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
insular  and  provinoiaL  When  you 
lounge  out  of  Meurice's,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  with  the  bright  Parisian  sun 
high  above  your  head,  while  the 
&^-looking  matrons  and  bonnes 
sit  with  the  children  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  take  your 
sauntering  way  down  the  boule- 
vards, studded  with  merry  groups 
at  the  doors  of  the  caf($s,  your  day  is 
only  beginning,  and  you  wonder  to 
find  the  inhabitants  of  a  ffreat  city 
so  idle.  You  call  to  mind  the  roar 
and  hum  and  hideous  money- 
maVing  hurry  of  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street^  and  contrast  it  with 
the  easy-going,  light-hearted  gaiety 
of  the  metropolis  of  pleasure.  But 
if  you  think  that  Paris  does  not 
work  hard,  and  grasp  after  money- 
making  like  the  keenest  of  you,  you 
are  mistaken.  The  business  day  in 
Paris  is  over  before  yours  begins. 
From  six  to  eleven  are  their  hours 
of  work.  They  are  as  long  as  from 
ten  to  three,  and  much  more  un- 
disturbed; and  then,  his  labour 
fibushed,  the  Parisian  pursues  re« 
creation  as  the  other  and  more 
important  object  of  life.  But,  unlike 

ur  dyspeptic  Pharisees,  he  seeks 


his  coach  eaify^  and  tafces-^iis  fisll 
share  of  sleep. 

One  sees  Uie  merit  of  this  system 
in  its  result.  Our  Briti^mercfaast, 
or  onr  British  lawyer,  like  Pembeiv 
ton  there,  has  no  time  to  devote  lo 
the  cultivation  of  pleasnre.  All  his 
daylight  hours  are  conseorated  to 
Plutus.  What  he  calk  pleasure^  if 
it  come  at  all,  is  couriked  in  ti» 
shape  of  indigestible  dinners,  con- 
sumed at  unnatural  midnighifaoturs ; 
or  amid  many  others,  as  sombre  as 
himself^  packed  into  a  few  square 
yards  in  Eaton  Square  or  Sou& 
Kensington.  All  this  is  unhealthy, 
and,  what  is  worse^  is  dull  and 
dreaoy,  bad  for  the  English  brain, 
and  makes  John  Bull  appear  tiie 
disagreeable  fellow  all  tiie  worid 
believes  him  to  be. 

The  DocUxr.  Wdl,  I  will  tell  yoa 
a  little  episode  which  befel  me  m 
foreign  parts,  which  to  tins  day  I 
cannot  think  of  without  a  cre^Bng 
horror,  and  which  has  given  me  a 
lasting  antipa^y  to  these  outlandish 
ways. 

THE  GHOST  OP  GHEHT. 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago 
— ^when  you,  my  Mends,  were  being 
birched  at  Hiurrow,  all  for  your 
good,  and  doubtless  too  littie  of  it — 
that  I  obtained  a  travelling  scholar- 
ship at  BallioL  It  was  after  Glad- 
stone and  Sidney  Herbert's  iwe, 
and  after  Posey,  Froude,  and  New- 
man's. 

Proud  I  was,  an  unknown  Iridli- 
man,  of  being  sent  abroad  to  see 
the  world  at  the  expense  of  my 
college,  and  started  of  course  with 
the  fall  conviction  that  it  was  mine 
oyster,  and  that  I  should  open  it  by 
my  wits. 

I  was  not  then  teres  aique  r<h 
fundus  as  the  good  things  of  WeO- 
don  cum  Bad&igly  have  since  made 
me.  I  was  slim,  gaont  and  angular, 
and  had  the  longest  legs,  and  the 
tallest  and  thinnest  figure  in  Oxford. 
I  was  crammed  to  the  roof  with 
classics,  and  was  utterly  innocent 
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^  tlte  tiigbtdst  knt^wledge  iUf'tHie 
wbrld,  my*  fellow  men,  or  any  mo^ 
d<&n  liftngiiag^  undet*  tbe  sun.  '^  '  ^ 
* '  I  bought  a  Mtirrfcy,  and  my  tWM 
di^8  pilgrimage  landed  me  at 
dlienfc.  A '  cHiatming,  tnedltisral, 
rieepy  tot»^  idiich  i;he*  remem- 
brance of  the  incident  I  am  about 
to  mfintion  has  a^ooiatod  with  most 
tmpleasanfr  thon^ts. 

The  hotd  at  which  I  jmt  up,  it 
was  the  Ghnnd  Monardtte,  or  som^ 
saeh  name,  was  an  md,  ghostly, 
wooden-stahroased,  many-passilged; 
tobacco-scented  hostehy. '  I  had 
dined  on  my  jOumdy,  and  having 
secured  my  room  I  sallied  out  in 
an  August  eveningj  intending  ta 
havtd  a  bit  of  supper  on  my  return. 

It  was  but -shortly  after  nine  when 
I  regained  the  hotel.  The  struts,  I 
had  remarked,  were  omiuously  still, 
and  on  arriving  at  my  quarters, 
I  found  the  doors  shut  and  saw  ho 
symptom  of  life  within.  After 
makmg  a  noise  which  anywhere 
but  in  Ghent  would  have  roused 
the  seven  sleepers,  but  of  which 
no  one  outside  took  the  slightest 
heed,  I  heard  scuttling  sounds,  and 
the  door  was  stealtMly  unbarred, 
and  a  native  of  doubtftd  sex — ^for 
his,  her  or  its  habiliments  left  that 
uncertain — ^holding  a  dim  oil  lamp 
in  its  hand,  reluctantly  gave  me 
aidmission.  The  door  was  shut  and 
barred  behmd  me,  and  before  I 
could  utter  a  word  the  grim  feature 
disappeared,  muttering  some  gut- 
tonl  sounds,  entirely  unintelligible 
to  me.  There  I  was  left,  at  the 
foot  of  the  ffatmt  staircase,  in  utter 
darkness,  without  the  slightest  idea 
in  what  direction  my  room  lay. 
To  add  to  my  comfoi*t,  I  knew  the 
house  to  be  ftdl  of  swells,  as  they 
would  now  be  called,  as  I  had  read 
a  long  list  of  them  in  the  travellers' 
book. 

I  yelled  aloud  in  English  for  thie 
'waiter.  A  mocking  echo  from  the 
passives  above  was  all  the  answer  I 
received.  I  was  young,  horribly 
ahy,  and  morbidly  conceited^  and 


i^eii6iiio«i 'of  being  i^e  hero  of  la 
Comedy  of  Errors  was  appalMng, 
Visions  of  high-born  heads  peeping 
over  the  bannisters  in  wiram  or  in 
derision  Haade  me  resolve  to  b6 
sileiit."  It  occurred  to  me'  that  the 
door  of  my  room  must  be  openl 
while  thofce  which  irere  occupied 
wouM  be  shut.  Groping  therefore- 
as  best  I  could  up  the  crealdng 
staircase,  and  feeling  aldng  the 
passage.  Fat  last  came  to  an  open 
door,  suid  inwardly  praising  my 
presence  of  mind  and  sagacity  I 
enteited  boldly.  But  I  had  not 
taken  three  stepd  before  a  sinothered 
shriek*  was  heard,  and  a  gruff  voice 
roared  out,  *  Qu'as-tu  1^^  cOquin  P  * 
Horrified,  I  retreated  my  three 
steps  hurriedly,  and  regairied  th6 
Covert  of  the  dark  passage  just  in 
tim6  to  hear  the  door  angrify  shut 
and  bolted.  My  position  was'  more 
hopeless  than  «ver. 

There  was  no  saying  what  might* 
happen  if  I  tried  that  experiment 
agam,  and  yet,  tb  spend  i^e  night 
on  a  Belgian  staircase  seemed  to 

r!t)mise  neither  dignity  iior  comfort.' 
then  bethought  me  that  I  had,  in 
a  Httle  tinder  box,  some  cigar  fusees, 
of  the  ancieht  German  type,  and  a 
wax  taper ;  and  Inuch  provoked  that 
I  had  not  thought  of  this  before,  I 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  light.  But 
as  every  one  knows  who  ever  tried 
the  experiment,  it  is  not  easy  to 
light  a  caindle  with  a  fusee.  It 
bursts  into  flame,  but  before  your 
trembling  fingers  can  apply  it  to  the 
wick  it  is  out :  and  after  exhausting 
my  whole  stock  of  matches ^  filling 
the  staircase  with  a  strong  sul- 
phureous odour,  and  nearly  setting 
the  old  boards  on  fire  by  the  smoul- 
dering tinder,  1  was  left  in  the 
darkness  of  despair. 

I  regained  the  staircase :  Acheronta 
movebo,  I  said  in  my  extremity.  I 
will  plunge  into  the  depths,  flow 
lon^  I  took  to  find  my  way  to  a 
subterranean  passa^,  which  was 
the  scene  of  my  dehveraiice,  I  can- 
not tell.     It  seemed  like  a  long 
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hideons  niglit.  At  last  a  piercing 
Bcream  was  uttered  close  to  me. 
Then  I  heard  a  fall  like  that  of  a 
carpet-bag.  Then  came  a  rushing 
to  and  fro  of  many  feet,  and  at  last, 
to  my  intense  joy,  a  light.  I  should 
not  hare  cared  had  it  disclosed  a 
cellar  full  of  demons,  so  glad  was  I 
to  escape  from  that  phantom  dark« 
ness. 

The  feet  were  those  of  waiters 
and  chambermaids.  The  fall  that 
of  a  plump  English  lady's  maid.  I 
pass  bj  the  first  confrusion,  the 
Babel  of  tongues,  and  the  surprise 
which  m  J  appearance  there  created. 
The  bearer  of  the  light  fortunately 
spoke  English,  and  to  him,  not  too 
credulous,  I  confided  my  woes.  The 
unfeigned  indignation  of  my  tone 
satisfied  him:  and  he  got  me  a 
candle  and  showed  me  my  room. 

The  proximate  cause  of  my 
deliverance  was  absurd  enough, 
although  nearly  attended  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Betty,  who  was  found  in 
strong  hysterics,  and  had  hardJk 
recovered  by  next  morning.  It 
seems  that  in  my  fruitless  attempts 
to  light  my  taper  I  had  covered  my 
fingers  with  phosphorus  from  the 
matches :  and  my  constant  gesticu- 
lations in  the  dark  had  rubbed  it 
over  my  dress.  The  apparition  of 
a  lean  figure,  nearly  seven  feet  high, 
glowing  in  the  da^k  passage  with 
unearthly  light,  was  enough  to  up- 
set stronger  nerves  than  Betty's. 

Bagentree,  Betty  thought  you — 

A  spirit,  too,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel's  fight 

Doctor.  Probably,  with  a  various 
reading.  But  you  will  not  now 
wonder  that  I  hate  early  hours.  I 
went  oflFto  St.  Petersburg  next  day, 
and  found  that  the  story  had  arrived 
there  before  me  with  many  addi- 
tional emblishments,  and  nowhere 
in  all  the  grand  tour  could  I  escape 
the  detestable  popularity  of  the 
GHOST  OP  Ghent. 

Dagentree.  To  resume  my  disser- 


tation. I  hate  a  country  house 
breakfast,  with  a  dining-room  fall 
of  people.  The  quiet  domestic  town 
breakfast,  if  well  appointed,  is  en- 
durable. It  is  pleasant  to  see  fresh, 
happy,  contented-looking  girls,  with 
real  smiles  on  their  faces,  and  no- 
thing of  the  pillow  in  their  voices, 
assemble  round  the  breakfast  l^le, 
with  no  blank  chair  left  for  any 
lazy  Banquo  to  occupy.  Bat  a 
br^bkfast  party  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
ill  assorted  beings  is  often  truly  re- 
volting. The  inmates  of  the  me- 
nagerie I  spoke  of  the  other  day, 
are  never  so  unpleasant  as  at  ih^ 
morning  meal.  Even  their  aspect 
has  chained  since  last  evening.  The 
smiling  Laura  is  solenm.  The  nods 
and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles 
with  which  the  Dowager  retired  to 
rest  have  vanished,  and  yield  to 
snappish  devotion  to  buttered  toast 
Why  does  Captain  Clavering  answer 
thecharmingNellyinmonosyllableB: 
and  why  does  the  young  squire,  who 
was  so  tender  last  night,  talk  fknn- 
ing  down  the  table  to  the  old  sqniie 
this  morning?  Everything  goes 
wrong.  When  the  captain's  tin- 
gling nerves  are  a  trifle  soothed  by 
tea  and  partridge  pie,  and  he  tries  io 
renew  his  attentions,  the  charming 
Nelly  is  deep  in  a  consultation  witii 
Laura  on  some  recondite  point  of 
feminine  adornment,  and  the  captain 
cannot  get  in  a  word.  He  sits  with 
his  eyes  and  mouth  half  open,  look- 
ing as  foolish  as  a  sensible  man  will 
do,  when  he  wants  to  talk,  and 
is  snubbed.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  last  night  to  speak  in  earnest^ 
but  he  is  fast  relapsing :  and  is  not 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  better  to 
go  for  a  week's  cub-hunting  to  Bob 
Tracy  at  Ashcourt. 

Doctor.  There  is  some  truth  in 
what  you  say,  Dagentree,  but  yon 
are  too  bitter.  Wnen  you  begin  to 
surround  your  own  table  with  bright 
fitces  belonging  to  yourself,  you 
will  feel  very  diflerentiy,  and  find  a 
pleasure  in  a  chattering  group  which 
your  sulky  breakfast  table  nerer 
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knew.  Yon  remember  the  picture 
of  a  beaming  tatelary  genius,  lithe 
but  finely  rounded,  with  loves  of 
boots,  and  half-coquettish  petticoat 
under  her  looped  dress,  stepping 
bravely  through  the  snow  on  her 
errand  of  kindness  to  the  village, 
beauty  and  goodness  and  freshness 
on  her  morning  face.  Many  are  the 
breakfast  tables  in  our  English 
homes  of  which  such  visions  are 
tibe  sunshine.  Would  you  have  the 
ladies  as  well  as  the  men,  breakfiEist 
alone,  or  exchange  the  cheerful 
greeting  of  a  circle  of  such  com- 
panions, for  the  dreary  selfishness  of 
a  Parisian  morning,  or  the  scram- 
bling of  a  Yankee  hotel  ?  You  for- 
get,  as  Benedict  did,  that  you  may 
ve  to  be  married. 
Dagentree,  I  do  not  forget  any  of 
the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  When 
I  do  quit  my  sober  senses  I  shall 
probably  profess  many  follies,  and 
act  many  hypocrisies,  from  which 
my  freed  soul  at  present  protects  me. 
Bat  I  will  not  talk  ever  of  ladies. 
What  of  man,  in  the  masculine,  as 
he  appears  in  his  breakfast  condi- 
tion, when  he  comes  down  of  a 
morning  to  look  for  his  food  ?  Is 
there  a  manly  soul  that  would  not 
rather  find  the  breakfast  room 
empty?  Of  course  a  gentleman 
will  face  any  terrors  where  the 
gentler  sex  is  concerned ;  but  usuallv 
the  masculine  mind  is  taciturn  until 
his  morning  meal  is  over. 

There  are  no  doubt  exceptions, 
but  they  are  generally  an  obnoxious 
class.  I  have  seen  a  chirping 
chattering  sparrow  of  a  man,  fresh 
in  colour,  dapper  in  person,  with  a 
provoking  idiotic  and  perennial 
chuckle,  which  not  the  death  of  his 
best  friend  would  dissipate,  who 
prides  himself  on  keeping  up  con- 
versation, as  he  calls  it,  amid  a 
sombre  and  subdued  fraternity.  His 
impenetrable  self-sufficiency  pre- 
vents him  from  seeing  that  the 
general  wishes  of  the  company 
would  consign  him  to  the  only 
place    where   he  would   cease  to 


smile.  But  nothing  moves  him. 
The  forced  laugh  of  Laura,  the 
grim  and  awfrd  solemnity  of  Nelly, 
and  Captain  Clavering's  ferocious 
scowl,  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
his  well  tempered  armour.  The 
thin  but  noisy  stream  continues  on 
its  course,  saying  everything  it 
should  not  say,  suggesting  every- 
thing it  is  awkward,  or  unpleasant 
or  ill-timed  to  suggest,  with  a 
hideous  and  instating  liveliness 
which,  like  Malvolio's  grimaces, 
would  tempt  one  to  hurl  &ings  at 
him. 

Doctor,  Well  hit  off;  indeed.  I 
know  the  vain  garrulous  bird,  and 
have  had  a  shot  at  him  before  now. 
But  I  know  a  worse  infliction.  He 
is  usually  an  habitu6,  an  and  de 
maison^  a  led  captain,  a  kind  of 
domesticated  stock  man,  who  spends 
his  life  in  his  friends'  country 
houses,  ynaking  himself  universally 
useful  and  (usagreeable.  These 
parasites  are  found  everywhere,  and 
when  they  once  get  hold,  it  is  in 
vain  to  try  to  dislodge  them.  They 
rule  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
much  more  supremely  than  love 
does.  This  creature  always  gets 
up  early ;  it  suits  its  nature  and  its 
interests.  The  miseries  and  indig- 
nities which  the  man  is  forced  to 
undergo  do  not  deter  him.  The 
wind  may  be  easterly,  every  window 
and  door  open,  draughts  of  the 
most  piercing  and  deadly  chilliness 
may  pour  from  eve^  quarter  on 
his  devoted  head.  Here  Jane  with 
her  broom  sweeps  him  out  of  the 
library  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  There 
Sally  runs  right  against  him  with 
a  shovel  ftill  of  blazing  cinders.  He 
finds  the  upper  footman  gossiping 
with  the  under  housemaid  in 
the  drawing-room.  Jeames  stares 
'aughtily  at  him,  and  continues  his 
flirtation  without  the  slightest  re- 
cognition of  his  presence.  All  these 
thmgs  however  he  endures,  for  it  is 
a  phase  of  the  domestic  world  which 
is  generally  unknown,  and  his 
knowledge  may  become  power  on^ 
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daj:.  If  driveii  ont  .by^  stress  pf 
weatliery  he  pokes  aboat  the  stables 
or  pries  into  the  melon  frames,  ,and 
finds  everything,  as  ^he  hoped,  in 
ike  precise  condition  in  which  it 
was  not  meant  to  be  seen.  Then 
the  fiend  returns,  and  prates  of  the 
morni^^g  air,  and  dew-drops  on  the 
grass.    . 

Bdg&tUree.  One  phafie  of  break* 
fast  we  have  forgotten.  I  mean  the, 
town  break&st,  to  whicb  one  is  in- 
vited by  literary  firiends,  to  eat 
plovers'  eggs,  and  early  sti^awberries, 
Slid  talk  one's  wisest.  The  instita- 
tion  is  associated  with  great  names : 
bat  it  is  a  w;ord  of  feai* ,  to  me.  To 
tmndle  from  St.  James's  ^treet  to 
Hyde  Park  Gardens,  with  the 
certainiy  that  yon  will  be  set  down 
beside  a  fat  frenchman,  and  have 
your  nerves  and  appetite  destroyed 
and  your  temper  sonred  &r  the  day, 
is  a  trial  of  friendship  which  I  have 
stood  with  firmness,  but  which  it 
were  not  prudent  often  to  repeat. 

Pemberton,  1  know  a  man  of  our 
Ttiti,  Eversley  Jones,  who  was  once 
an  afiOicting  illustration  of  what 
may  befall  one  who  goes  out  to 
breakfast.  His  father  was  an  old 
friend  of  a  distinjo^uished  M.P., 
not  less  celebrated  S)t  his  kindli- 
ness than  for  his  breakfasts.  Now 
Eversley  Jones  had  received  his 
first  brief,  and  an  invitation  to 
breakfast  in  Bussell  Sq^iare.  The 
consultation  and  the  bre^Jdast  were 
fixed  for  the  same  day — Sir  John's 
at  half- past  ten,  tne  Attomey- 
Cbneral  at  half- past  twelve.  &o 
Jones  thought  nothing  could  have 
suited  better,  and  started  from  the 
Temple  at  ten  o'clock,  thinking  it 
ungracious  to  forestall  in  any  way 
the  hospitality  of  the  baronet.  He 
arrived,  and  was  received  with 
cordiality  and  kindness,  but  he  saw 
no  signs  either  of  guests,  or  break- 
fast. About  eleven  one  or  two  men 
dropped  in:  and  gradually  he  be- 
came aware  that  the  compliment 


paid  him  ivas  even  greater  than  ha 
had  suspectfdd,  an4  thaicertain  m^ 
nates  were  to  honour  the  entertaW 
meat.  He  was  proud,  but  he  was 
also  hungry.  Hieklf-^past  eleven,  no 
signs.  A  quarter  to  twelve,  aad  the 
augustguests  arrive,  Twelveo'dock, 
five,  ten  minutes  past.  Hehas  only 
tin^  to  reach  the  Temple,  and  as 
the  party  defile  into  tiie  breakftst 
room,  Jones  rushed,  ikmiBhing  and 
wild,  to  his  cpnsaLtation  on  the 
winffs  of  a  Hansom.  As  iU  luck 
would  have  it  he  had  to  wait  an 
hour  for  the  Attorney- GbneraL 
Then  exhaustion  h^  driven  his 
case  out  of  his  head.  He  answered 
his  leader's  questions  at  random: 
disgusted  his  employer,  and  sneaked 
home  to  his  chambera  in  a  state  of 
starvation  and  annoyance  not  to  be 
described. 
DagerUree:  . 

Bear  nie,  some  god,  oh !  qtdddy  bear  tte 
hence 

to  some  Highland  hostelzy,  to 
breezy  Braemar,  or  beanteous  Glen- 
garry, or  lone  Loch  Fannich,  or 
tii6  wilds  of  Sutherland,  biing 
me  to  the  odours  of  peat  fires. 
Spread  before  me  the  fresh  kipper, 
the  frizzling  rasher,  the  new-laid 
eggs,  and  leave  me  to  break£ist 
amid  the  moors.  There  one  may 
sleep  as  sleeps  the  hunter  of  deeiv 
and  see  on  rising  the  mists  floating 
along  the  clifis  of  Wyvis,  or  Ijing 
like  a  fairy  feather  bed  on  the 
bosom  of  Loch  Oarry:  and  there 
onemaybreak&stlikeaman.  True, 
you  may  succeed  in  those  regioDS 
in  being  left  with  nothing  to  eat: 
but  that  is  in  itself  a  new  sensation 
to  pampered  Sybarites. 

boetor.  Pass  the  claret ;  one  may 
find  nothing  to  drink  nearer  hoae, 
it  would  seem. 

Dagentree,  Finish  the  bottle,  dot> 
tor,  and  we  shall  have  another,  to 
help  us  to  consider  the  rest  of  the 
active  voice. 
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rlias  been  the  misfortnne  of 
Anglo-Indian  social  existence  to 
be  more  frequently  oaricatored  than 
accnratelj  described.  It  has  been 
depicted  by  imaginative  writers 
who  had  no  personal  experience 
whatever  of  it ;  by  occasional  tra- 
vellecs  who  have  'done'  India^ 
dnring  one  cold  season,  at  the  rate 
of  several  thousand  square  miles 
per  diem ;  and  by  some  few  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  community  who  knew 
more  or  less  of  what  they  were 
writing  about ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
descriptive  writing  devoted  to  this 
subject  has  inclined  towards  inac- 
curacy and  conveyed  many  £eJse 
impressions  as  to  the  life  of  the 
Snglish  in  India. 

To  the  readers  of  those  serial 
publications  which,  for  the  trifling 
consideration  of  a  penny,  give  iwo 
half-page  illustrations  and  half  a 
dozen  murders  in  eight  pages, 
India  has  been  portrayed  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  truth  as 
has  characterised  the  delineation  of 
the  English  aristocracy  offered  to 
the  public  in  these  cheap  journals. 
The  writers  who  (speaking  of  the 
daOy  life  of  the  town  in  which  they 
have  their  local  habitation)  describe 
our  hereditary  peers  as  libertines 
who  relieve  the  tedium  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  forcible  abduction  of 
virtuous  spinsters  of  the  lower 
orders,  acknowledge  but  few  restric- 
tions when  it  occurs  to  them  to 
depict  the  existence  of  people  who 
Hve  (or  who  are  supposed  to  live) 
many  thousands  of  nules  away ;  and 
so  it  comes  about  that  the  masses 
are  taught  how,  in  India,  the  meri- 
torious English  soldier  wins  for  his 
.bride  the  beautiful  and  highly  edu- 
cated daughter  of  some  rich  Bhra- 
min,  with  a  dower  of  some  fimcy 
sum  in  orore9,and  an  impossible 


quantity  of  diamonds,  the  smallest 
of  whicm  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  Koh-i-noor ;  how  ^e  lovely  and 
haughty  lady  Were  de  Were  dis- 
card a  select  oirde  of  British  no- 
bility and  gentry  for  the  sake  of  the 
lowly,  but  brave  and  handsomii, 
young  sepoy  of  her  father's  regi- 
ment, witn  whom,  as  her  hitsband, 
she  lives  *  happily  for  ever  after^ 
wards,'  and  otixer  matters,  which 
are  just  as  thrilling  as  they  are 
absurdly  untrue. 

The  stage,  too,  and,  more  parti- 
cularly the  stage  eastwards  and 
transpontine,  has  done  its  best  to 
mystify  the  British  pubUc  in  respeet 
of  India  both  socially  and  geogra- 
phically. In  one  piece,  which  was 
supposed  to  represent  some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
Cawnpore  was,  somehow,  conftised 
with  me  neighbourhood  of  Niagara, 
and  a  cataiact  and  mountain  pass 
were  represented  as  the  natural 
features  of  a  country  which  is  really 
as  flat  and  almost  as  dry  as  the 
desert.  In  the  same  piece,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  plot  turned  on  the 
romantic  love  of  a  young  Hindoo 
male  and  English  damsel;  and  in 
other  instances  the  mirror  that  has 
been  held  up  to  Indian  nature  has 
been  equally  unhappy  in  what  it 
has  shadowed  forth. 

But  the  west  end  stage  is  not 
wholly  blameless  in  this  respect. 
Eight  years  ago  there  was  played 
at  a  theatre  in  the  very  heart  of 
St.  James's,  a  comedy  which,  whUe 
it  pretended  to  great  accuracy  and 
much  detail,  was  as  gross  a  tra- 
vesty of  Anglo-Indian  social  life  as 
the  avowed  burlesque  '  Brown  and 
the  Brahmins.'  The  scene  lies  at 
a  hill  station  in  India^  and  obviously 
one  of  Bengal.  The  nearer  slopes 
of  the  hills  are  bright  with  the  rich 
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flowers  of  the  rhododendron :  around 
are  to  be  seen  the  *  vast  ridges  and 
profound  valleys  of  the  Himalaya ; ' 
and  in  the  distance,  towering  over 
all,  *  the  great  sno^  range  glitter- 
ing in  the  sky.'    Except  that  the 
snowy  range  does  wii  glitter  when 
Tiewed  from  the  houses  of  any  hill 
station,  this  description  applies  with 
tolerable  correctness  to  Simla  or 
Mussoorie  or  any  other  sanatorium 
to    which,    in    the    hot    weather, 
the  Anglo-Indian  betakes  himself. 
But  we  find  the  characters  in  this 
comedy  constantly  deploring    the 
TCiy  trying  heat  of  this  hill  station, 
and  to  this  we  must  object,  because 
the  climate  of  an  Indian  hill  station, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects  on  the 
score  of  damp,  is  certainly  unobjec- 
tionable as  to  temperature  during 
the  summer  months.     This  is,  how- 
ever, a  trifling  error  compared  with 
ihose  which  occur  in  the  description 
^f  the    manners   and  customs  of 
Anglo-Indian  society.    An  officer, 
^and   presumably  a    gentleman,  is 
made    to    address    a    refined  and 
-.youthful    lady  with  whom  he    is 
slightly  acquainted,  thus — *  A  bottle 
.^of  B.  B.  for  me  !     I'm  as  seedy  as  a 
P.  and  O.  fowl,  this  morning !     I 
was  up  till  gunfire  at  blind-hookey. 
rSuch  a  wet  night,  and  such  a  jolly 
;  shindy  in  the  bazaar,  coming  home 
•from  the  Major's  bungalow.'     This 
,-- gallant  gentleman  and  a  brother 
^officer,  when    paying    a   morning 
-visit,  are  described  as  calling  for 
Ibraaftdy  and  soda  and  bitter  beer, 
as  tbough  the  fashionable  lady  on 
wbom  they  have  called  were  the 
proprietress  of  a  drinkirig  bar.   The 
majority  of  the   dra/moMs  personce 
:  are  either  too  enervated  to  do  any- 
thing, or  energetic  only  in  doing 
what  should  be  lefb  undone.    And 
^e  absurdity  culminates  in  the  be- 
47othal  to  anative/em77t«  de  chambre 
.,of  a  military  Adonis  who  is  the  life 
%and  spirit  of  the  mess-room  and  the 
;idol  of  the  fair  sex  generally. 

There    is    much    misconception 
^9?*  55  te  tbp  pbaracteriBtics  and 


habits  of  the  Anglo-Indian.    He  is 
not  the  luxurious  and  listless  money- 
grub  or  dissipated  idler  that  many 
suppose.    He  certainly  lives  in  a 
large  house  and  keeps  more  horses, 
carriages    and    servants    than   he 
would  consider  necessary  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  does  this  of  necessi^. 
As  to  houses,  it  is  simply  an  impos- 
sibility to  the  European  to  keep  his 
health  living  in  a  small  room  in  the 
plains  of  India.     Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  outer  air 
should  be  carefriUy  excluded  from 
the  Indian  mansion,  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian  finds    himself   shut    in  at 
seven    a.m.    with    the    supply  of 
oxygen  that  is  to  last  him  until 
six  p.m.     To  reduce  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  his  apartment  is  simply  to 
condemn  him  to  the  inhalation  of 
so  much  more  poison,  and  so  he 
lives  in  rooms  Uiat  are  loi^  and 
spacious.  But  beyond  size  an  Indian 
house  is  seldom  ambitious  to  make 
a  show.     No  costly  papering  drapes 
the  walls ;  rarely  is  there  any  pre- 
tension to  decorative  efiect;  rich 
mouldings,  cornices,  beadings,  ix. 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence; 
and  very  seldom  does  the  uphol- 
sterer do  more  for  these  easteni  in- 
teriors than  supply  the  simple  furni- 
ture which  is  indispensable.    Cal- 
cutta is  styled  the  '  city  of  palaces,' 
but  beyond  the  fejci  that  it  presents 
to  the  eye  several  rows  of  lofty 
houses  with  wide  verandahs,  broad 
porticos,  and  an  ostentatious  display 
of  high  pillars,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
upon  what  grounds  it  assumes  this 
title.     The  materials  of  which  tbe 
Calcutta    palaces   are    oonstmcted 
are  the  plebeian  brick  and  mortar; 
stucco  does  duty  for  stone  in  the 
exteriors ;   shell-lime  occupies  the 
place  of  marble  within;  and  the 
walls  of  the  interior,  in  their  coating 
of  whitewash,  have  much  more  of 
the  bam-like  than  the  palatial  cha- 
racter about  them. 
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or  out  of  the  Presidency  towns)  the 
resemblance  to  a  bam  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  penetralia ;  many  of  the 
best  bonses  (in  some  parts  all  of 
them)  are  thatched  bnngalows — 
Tery  lofty  and  spacious  tenements, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  climate, 
bat  yery  like  the  onthonses  on  a  pro- 
Bperons  EngHsh  farm  withal. 

Let  ns  look  into  an  Anglo-Indian 
house  or  bungalow  of  average  com- 
fort and  style,  and  see  to  what  ex- 
tent luxury  exists  therein.  We 
drive  in  our  buggy  to  the  portico 
and  are  received  there  by  a  servant 
who  will  inform  us  whether  we  are 
to  be  admitted.  If  the  master  and 
mistress  are  not  visible,  we  are  not 
dismissed  with  the  conventional 
falsehood  that  everybody  is  out,  but 
there  are  uttered  to  us  the  mystic 
words,  durwaza  bund  (the  door  is 
closed),  and,  leaving  our  cards,  we 
drive  off.  Supposing  that  we  are 
to  be  admitted,  our  cards  are  taken 
in,  the  bearer  of  them  returns  with 
the  brief  message  '  ^aZoom,'  and  we 
enter.  If  it  be  the  hot  weather 
when  we  call,  it  will  be  some  minutes 
before  our  eyes  get  accustomed  to 
the  obscurity  of  the  chamber  into 
which  we  are  ushered.  Coming  out 
of  the  glare  of  sunlight  into  the  Cim- 
merian gloom  of  the  drawing-room, 
v^e  may  very  possibly  distinguish 
our  entrance  by  tumbling  over  an 
ornamental  table  and  bowing  apolo- 
getically to  an  anti-macassar  which 
we  mistake  for  the  reclining  form 
of  our  hostess.  But  growing  ac- 
customed to  the  light  (or  darkness) 
we  see  the  objects  that  surround  us. 
Item :  we  see  walls  that  are  simply 
whitewashed,  or,  at  the  most,  stained 
in  some  low  tint,  which  is  relieved 
1:^  a  picked-out  panelling  in  a  darker 
i^ade.  Item :  above  our  heads  are 
the  beams  which  support  the  roof, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  sup- 
press the  fact  that  these  are  beams 
or  hide  the  naked  deformity  of  the 
timber.  But  if  we  are  in  a  bunga- 
low we  see,  instead  of  the  beams,  a 
wbitewashed  cloth,  that  is  generally 


loose  enough  to  flap  about  graceftdly 
at  every  gust  of  wind,  often  torn, 
and  invariably  the  play-ground  of 
those  rats  which  grow  weary  of 
the  monotony  of  the  sloping  thatch 
above.  Item :  above  our  heads  is 
also  the  punkah — a  cumbrous  frame 
of  wood  and  cloth  to  which  is 
appended  a  sweeping  and  heavy 
curtain  that  does  a  considerable 
amount  of  amateur  hair- brushing 
by  machinery  for  any  gentleman  of 
moderate  dmiensions  who  stands 
beneath  it.  This  machine  runs 
nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  and 
is  supported  from  the  roof  by  ver- 
tical and  cross  ropes,  draped  in 
coloured  cloth.  Item :  beneath  our 
feet  is  matting — cool  and  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  but  not  pretending  to  the 
splendour  of  even  the  simple  Kidder- 
minster,— and,  very  possibly,  much 
eaten  away  in  many  places  by  white 
ants.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  white  ant  has  a  peculiar 
regard  for  matting  as  a  comestible. 
There  are  few  things  that  these 
neuropterous  insects  will  not  de- 
vour ;  they  establish  a  colony  in  a 
trunk  and  devour  a  wardrobe  at  the 
rate  of  a  dress-coat  a  day ;  they 
mount  to  the  roof  and  eat  away  the 
beams  and  rafters  as  though  the 
solid  timbers  were  but  wine  biscuits ; 
they  penetrate  the  walls  and  make 
substantial  repasts  upon  brick  and 
mortar;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
when  a  deficit  was  discovered  in 
the  cash  balance  of  a  native  trea- 
surer, that  functionary  explained 
the  discrepancy  by  the  statement 
that  white  ants  had  eaten  the  ru- 
pees. They  will  eat  moat  things, 
out  matting  is  a  light  delicacy  that 
has  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
them,  and  it  may  be  said,  without 
much  exa^eration,  that  they  com- 
mence then:  ravages  at  one  end  of  a 
mat  before  the  other  has  been  nailed 
down.  Item :  large  windows  (which 
an  Irishman  might  say  are  all  doors) 
furnished  with  folding  glass  case- 
ments and  outer  Venetian  doors, 
open  out  into  the  verandahs,  the 
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glass  doors  being  dosed  to  exclude 
Qie  air,  and  the  Yenetians  to  keep 
out  the  light:  the  said  windows  be^ 
ins  Yexj  rarely  decorated  with  ciuv 
tains.  Coming  to  the  observation 
of  the  fomitnre,  we  first  notice  that 
^here  are  few  or  none  of  the  mirrors, 
gaseliers,  chandeliers,  and  hand- 
somejitoTes  or  fireplaces  that  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  well-to-do  English 
home.  There  maj  be  a  few  hacking 
lamps  in  the  comers  of  the  room, 
but  the  pnnkah  ordinarily  occupies 
the  best  part  of  the  ceiling  accom^ 
modation.  In  Northern  India  there 
is  to  be  found  a  stucco  brick  and 
mortar  fireplace  and  mantel-piece. 
Here  and  there  •  may  be  found  a 
mirror.  But  Spartan  simplicity  is 
the  rule  in  respect  of  the  things 
above  indicated.  Otherwise  also 
there  is  an  absence  of  display.  One 
or  two  marble-topped  tables,  two 
or  three  occasional  tables,  a  pair  of 
whatnots,  an  ottoman,  a  couch,  and 
a  couple  of  easy  chairs  (chintz- 
covered),  a  piano  of  uncertain  tone 
(last  tuned  eight  months  ago,  when 
the  residents  of  the  station  sub- 
scribed a  gold  mohur  each  and  inu 
ported  a  toner  from  a  larger  station 
two  hundred  miles  distimt),  half  a 
doeen  chairs  of  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, a  canterbury  ftill,  or  partly 
full,  of  obsolete  music,  a  few  en- 
gravings, and  some  knick-knacks; 
ivoiy  carvings  from  Berhampore  or 
Bombay,  soapstone  work  from  Agra, 
vases  and  other  things  in  glass, 
photographic  albums,  Tennyson  or 
Tupper  in  gold  and  morocco,  the  last 
Saturday  Beview^  the  last  but  thirty- 
three  sensation  novel  frx^m  the  sta- 
tion book-club  (three  days  allowed 
for  perusal,  and  it  has  been  kept 
seven  weeks),  some  highly  orna- 
mental but  very  useless  writing 
paraphernalia  in  walnut  or  rose- 
wood, ivoiy  and  brass,  a  headless 
doll  or  some  such  valuable  of  child- 
hood (supposing  there  is  a  childupon 
the  premises)— these  briefly  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  frinuture  of 
the  Anglo- Indian   drawing-room. 


and '  proportionate  shnjdioiiy  oha- 
racterises  the  other  rooms.  To 
prove  the  extent  to  which  self* 
denial  in  this  respect  is  cairied,  we 
may  mention  that  the  drawings 
room  table  of  one  of  India's  fint 
judges  was  made  out  pf  two  beer 
chests. 

As  to  any  one  particular  item  of 
frimiture  harmonising  with  .  any 
other  there  is  razely  any  thongld; 
given.  The  Anglo-Indiaii  popuW- 
Hon  is  a  shifting  one,  always  on  the 
move,  always  selling  off  its  eSec^ 
at  one  place  to  buy  th^n  anew  at 
another;  and  every  Anglo-Indiaa 
habitation  assumes  in  some  degree 
the  character  of  a  second-hand 
frimiture  warehouse  or  cnriosify 
shop.  1£  any  one  were  into^sted  in 
the  matter,  th^^  is  a  histoiy  at- 
tached to  nearly  every  piece  of 
property  thus  collected.  The  chair 
on  which  we  sit  was  bou^t  from 
a  distinguished  civilian  who  got  the 
order  of  G.B.  and  promotion  for 
saving  200I,  worth  of  copper  pice 
and  burning  20,ooo2.  wordiof  bank 
notes  {numbers  not  kept)  during 
the  mutiny.  That  table  was  picked 
up  when  ihe  Inspector  of  raalways 
gave  up  housekeeping  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wife's  prolonged 
absence  from  her  Indian  home. 
(Mrs.  Inspects  went  to  England 
for  six  months  to  see  her  child,  bat 
the  operation  of  '  seeing '  proved 
such  a  lengthy  one  that  three  yean 
brought  no  indication  of  any  termi- 
nation to  it.  Every  year  brought 
to  the  inspector,  as  an  apology  for 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  a  new 
photographic  portrait  of  tiiat  sharer 
of  his^-purse ;  but  photographs  and 
weekly  letters,  breathing  love  and 
hints  for  increased  remittances, 
could  not  for  ever  buoy  up  the 
sinking  hopes  of  the  Inspector,  and, 
so  after  three  years  he  sold  off  his 
household  effecte,  and  *  went  in  for 
chumming'  with  the  deputy  col- 
lector.) That  davenport  was  pur- 
chased when  the  late  judge  1^  the 
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That  coocli  was.  added  to  the 
ooUectLOQ  when  the.  doctor  be£are 
the  last,  carried  off  by  acomplioation 
of  coup  de  soleHj  djsenteiy,  and 
general  debility,  left  the  station  in 
a  funereal  palanqnin.  And  so  on 
to  the  end,  chairs,  tables,  whatnots, 
&c. — all  are  sofwemrs  of  people  who 
have  cdi^e  and  gone;  people  who 
were  perhaps,  dear  friends  of  onrs 
ten  years  ago,  and  who,  when  next 
we  meet  them,  will  be  utter 
strangers  to  us,  grown  out  of  all 
xeoognition  and  i^ill  of  interests 
with  which  we  have  no  affinity. 

But  such  an  establishment  as  we 
have  described  is  the  abode  of  the 
Sybarite  when  compared  with  some 
Anglo-Lidian  dwelhng-places.  Let 
OB  look  up  Ensign  De  Boots  of  H.H. 
150th  regiment.  The  ensign  shares 
a  three-JTOomed  bungalow  with  two 
brother  officers,  and  has  one  apart*- 
ment  to  serve  as  sitting-room,  bed- 
room, harness-room,  lumber-room 
and  wine  cellar.  His  breakfast  and 
dining-room  are  at  his  mess,  but 
his  one  apartment,  on  exceptional 
occasions,  has  to  do  duty  even  as  a 
banqueting  hall.  The  ensign's  room 
is  crowded  with  Aimiture,  but  the 
practised  eye  of  the  broker  would 
estimate  ihe  value  of  the  lot  at  a 
glance  as  something  like  loZ.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  under  the 
punkah,  is  a  bed  (the  charpoy  of  the 
country ;  i.e.  a  wooden  frame,  upon 
which  broad  tape  is  stretched  cross- 
wise, mounted  upon  four  roughly 
turned  legs).  In  one  comer  is  a 
oamp-table  made  to  fold  up  and  go 
into  a  small  compass,  but  never 
designed  to  fit  together  completely. 
The  ensign's  toilet  arrangements 
consist  of  (1)  a  brass  bason  (chiU 
Uunchee)  upon  a  folding  tripod  of 
wood;  (2)  a  chest  of  drawers,  made 
out  of  a  pair  of  clothes  chests, 
that  is  converted  into  a  toilet- 
table  by  placing  upon  it  (3)  a  camp 
looking-glass  which  is  limited  in 
size  (10  inches  by  6)  and  deficient 
in  reflecting  power,  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  mirror  being 


originally  made  out  of  the  material 
ordinarily  used  forglazingpurposes, 
and  partly  because  the  sUver  at  the 
back  has  suffered  considerably,  from 
wear  and  tear.  There  are  two  or 
three  lounging  chairs  scattered 
about:  and  the  remaining  ground 
space  is  occupied  by  portmanteaus, 
a  shako  box, .  a  gun-case,  a-  three* 
dozen  soda-water  box,  a  one-dozen 
brandy  box,  a. saddle  aaid  harness 
rack,  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  boots  and  shoes,  ranging  from 
the  modest  racquet -shoe  to  the 
aristocratic  Napoleon,  a  racquet 
press,  cricket  bat  and  pads,  some 
hog  spears,. and  a  feeble  imitation 
of  the  British  Museum  in  the  isihape 
of  sundry  skulls^  skins,  &o.  of  tigers, 
boars,  and  other  objects  of  the 
chase.  In  the  way  of.  decorative 
effect  there  is  nothu^  to  speak  of. 
There  are  a)  few  books  .of  the  red- 
and  -  yellow-  boundpone^hilling-sen- 
sational  school ;  an  odd  volume  or 
so  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Sand- 
hurst library;  some  books  in  the 
vernacular,  over  which  the  ensign 
pores  with  Amoonahee  with  the  view 
of  passing  in  the  languages  and 
working  ms  way  to  the  staff  corps 
or  to  an  interpretership,^  a  heter(^e- 
neous  collection  of  writing  materiel^ 
old  letters  (few  of  them  answered), 
bills,  receipts,  regimental  papers, 
cheroot-boxes,  spurs,  whips,  sticks, 
powder-flasks  and  other  articles 
more  or  less  closety  allied  t6  the 
order  commonly  known  as  rubbish; 
and,  lastly,  on  the  walls  are  two 
framed  photographs,  one  of  which 
the  ensign,  in  all  affection,  tells  us 
is  his  governor,  while  the  oth^r 
represents  that  home  in  the  old 
country  to  which  the  spirit  of  the 
ensign  often  flies  while  his  mortal 
body  is  pres^it  at  the  Indian  parade- 
ground  mess  or  where  not. 
,  As  to  the  numba:  of  servants 
that  an  Anglo-Indian '  entertains, 
necessity  must  arain  be  pleaded. 
The  household  tihat  in  England 
•would  be  coxiducted  wiih  the  aid 
of  one  maid  «f  g»,^^^^^,^(^^[^ 
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occasional  char- woman,  is  at  a  dead- 
lock in  India,  with  less  than  a 
dozen  or  twenty  servants.  Ensign 
De  Boots,  who  keeps  one  pony  and 
conducts  his  affairs  generally  with 
due  regard  to  economy,  cannot 
manage  with  fewer  thaii  ten  re- 
tainers :  Mrs.  Dhalbat  (the  wife  of 
a  highly  paid  civilian),  who  is  quite 
a  proficient  in  the  sorts  of  cheese- 
paring and  flint-skinning,  finds  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  fiffy. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
Indian  domestic  is  to  his  English 
congener,  as  a  solitary  tooth  is  to 
a  whole  comb.  The  active  and 
handy  housemaid  who  cleans  the 
house,  washes  a  child  or  two,  does 
the  marketing,  cooks  the  dinner, 
waits  at  table,  and  performs  other 
offices,  is  represented  in  India  by 
some  ten  individual  specimens  of 
menial  hxmianity.  The  useful  young 
man  who  grooms  a  horse,  works  in 
the  garden,  and  then  brings  pleasant 
odours  of  the  stable  and  mould  into 
the  dining-room  while  he  acts  as 
footman,  has  no  parallel  in  an  Indian 
establishment.  Caste  or  custom  for- 
bids that  the  Indian  servant  should 
make  himself  generally  useM  and 
live  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  so  he  is  generally  useless. 

Going  over  the  muster  roll  of 
Ensign  De  Boots'  establishment,  we 
find  that,  to  do  next  to  nothing,  he 
has  ten  servants,  viz.:  (i)  a  kiU 
fMiUghar  or  table  attendant,  whose 
functions  are  to  bring  his  master's 
cup  of  tea  in  the  morning;  wait 
upon  his  master  (and  nobody  else) 
at  mess;  and  drink  any  wine  or 
spirits  that  may  be  within  his  reach. 

2.  A  hea/rer  or  valet  who  keeps 
^or  loses)  his  master's  clothes ;  helps 
his  master  to  dress  (sometimes 
suggesting  some  novelty  such  as 
putting  on  a  waistcoat  inside  a  shirt 
or  a  pair  of  socks  over  the  boots), 
9!dA  prevents  the  furniture  too.  dis- 
appearing altogether  under  a  heavy 
stratum  of  dust  or  beneath  the 
active  mandibles  of  white  ants.  The 
oeremony  of  dusting  is,  £h)m  its 


rarity,  treated  as  a  solemn  festival, 
and  sacrifices  of  broken  glass  (the 
master's)  and  libations  of  wine  or 
brandy  (also  the  master's)  celebrate 
the  event. 

3.  A  sweeper y  who  sweeps  the 
floor,  looks  after  dogs,  and  per- 
forms other  menial  offices,  which 
no  other  servant  will,  on  any  con- 
sideration, put  his  hand  to.  This 
individual,  when  not  drunk,  is  gene- 
rally quarrelling  with  his  wife,  and 
very  ofben  he  is  both. 

4.  A  hheestie,  or  water^jamer, 
who  supplies  the  water  required  in 
the  house,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
stable. 

5.  A  dhohey,  or  washerman,  who 
does  the  washing  of  the  household. 
N.B.  The  cleansing  operation  ia 
performed  in  two  processes,  which 
prove  very  effective  with  fine  linen. 
First  the  article  (say  an  elaboratelj 
fionted  dress-shirt)  is  dipped  into 
the  pond  which  is  the  dhobej's 
washing-tub,  then,  being  rolled  up 
as  much  like  a  rope  as  possible,  it 
is  swung  round  the  dhobey's  head, 
and  brought  down  with  fiill  force 
upon  a  corrugated  plank,  that  is 
fitted  up,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  on  the 
margin  of  the  water.  The  r^nlts 
are,  that  Hnen  is  made  wonderfoSj 
white,  and  wears  out  in  about  half 
the  time  that  it  would  in  England. 

6.  A  syce^  or  groom,  who  does 
little  except  bring  the  horse  or 
trap  round  to  the  door  when  his 
master  requires  it,  accompany  his 
master  when  he  goes  out,  sleep 
in  the  stable,  and  steal  the  horses' 
grain. 

7.  A  grasS'CtUf  who  brings  in 
the  horses'  grass,  and  does  the  best 
part  of  the  grooming  work. 

And  8  to  10.  Three  coolies  who, 
turn  by  turn,  keep  the  ensign's 
punkah  going,  day  and  ni^ht,  with 
only  those  intermissions  toat  arise 
accidentally  out  of  the  punkah-rope 
breaking,  or  the  puller  falling 
asle^. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  no  one  of  these 
servants  will  perform  any  duty  save 
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that  which  pecnliarly  belongs  to 
his  department.  A  kiimiutglia/r  may, 
on  an  emergency,  offer,  or  consent 
to  give,  his  assistance  as  a  bearer ; 
but  he  takes  good  care  that  his 
discharge  of  a  bearer's  duties  shall 
be  snch  as  will  not  encourage  his 
master  to  call  for  a  repetition  of 
this  effort  towards  general  useful- 
ness. And  this  is  about  the  only 
concession  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be 
got  out  of  the  members  of  the 
establishment. 

In  a  larger  household,  the  do- 
mestic machinery  is  still  more  com- 
plicated. To  put  a  dinner  on  the 
table,  it  is  necessary  to  have  (i)  a 
khcunaamahy  or  butler,  to  superin- 
tend generally;  (2)  a  cook,  with, 
perhaps,  (3)  a  mate  or  assistant; 
(4)  a  hkmutghar^  to  assist  the 
ihcmsa/mah  in  pretending  to  wait 
at  table ;  and  (5)  a  mussalcheey  to 
wash  the  plates  and  dishes,  and 
clean  the  knives  and  forks.  Chil- 
dren require  something  like  one 
female  attendant  (cm/ah)  per  head, 
to  insure  approximate  cleanliness 
and  reasonable  immunity  from 
broken  limbs.  If  there  is  a  garden, 
a  mahlee  (gardener)  must  be  enter- 
tained  for  eyeiy  hundred  square 
yards.  Eveiy  additional  horse  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  keeping  two 
additional  men  to  look  after  it. 
Every  punkah  that  is  kept  continu- 
ally working  calls  in  the  services  of 
its  own  especial  menial  triumvirate. 
Two  or  three  bearers  are  required 
to  perform,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
duties  of  one  housemaid,  and  one  is 
employed  to  attend  upon  the  chil- 
dren. Two  or  three  tailors  (dv/r- 
zees)  are  faHj  engaged  in  repairing 
the  havoc  done  to  uie  linen  by  the 
washerman,  and  in  making  such 
new  garments  as,  for  economical 
considerations,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
order  fi*om  a  milliner  or  haber- 
dasher. Then,  there  will  probably 
be  £rom  one  to  half  a  dozen  cJm- 
prcLssies,  whose  duties  consist  of 
sleeping  in  the  verandah,  carrying 
chits   (notes)  about,  and  carrying 


the  powder  and  shot  when  the 
master  goes  out  shooting.  And 
there  are,  of  course,  the  indispen- 
sable sweeper,  water-carrier,  and 
washerman. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  all 
the  provinces  of  India,  save  Bom- 
bay and  Madras.     The  servants  of 
these  sea-board  provinces  are  more 
disposed  to  do  general  work,  and 
less  tranmielled  by  caste  prejudices. 
The 'boy'  who  does  the  bearer's 
duties  will,  also,  officiate  as  kitmuU 
ghar    or    khansamah.      The    men 
employed  in  the  stables  will  pull 
the  punkah;    and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  for  the  Anglo-Indiaji  in 
either  of  these  two  provinces  to  get 
on  with  a    smaller  establishment 
than  is  required  in  other  parts  of 
India.     But  the  advantage  is  con- 
fined to  that  of  numbers,  for  the 
generally  useful  creatures  of  Madras 
and    Bombay,  who    perform    the 
duties    of  two    depaartments,  are 
paid  as  much  as  any  two  servants 
of  the  other  provinces ;    and  the 
*boy,|  whose    liberal    mind   rises 
superior  to   the  narrow  sectarian 
tenets  of  Hindooism  and  Mahome- 
tanism,   not   unfrequently  demon- 
states  his  tolerance  of  ^efwringhee 
manners  and  customs  by  an  inordi- 
nate  indulgence    in  his    master's 
liquors  and  cheroots.     Further,  it 
may  be  observed  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  'boys,'  that   they  speak 
English,  or  some  apology  for  that 
language;  and  this  is  not  an  unmixed 
advantaj^,  for,  while  they  are  not 
always  intelligible  themselves,  they 
can  generally  make  out  what  their 
masters  say,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  in  the  bazaar  anything  of  a 
particularly  confidential  character 
that  they  may  have  overheard  their 
master  or  his  friends  give  utterance 
to. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  an 
Anglo-Lidian  establishment  of  sei^ 
vants,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
necessary  incumbrances  is  compa- 
ratively   small.     Native    servants 
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(with  thr  mAe  exoeptfam-  of  we^ 
nnrses)  are  on  board  wages.  Th^re 
is  no  serTBiits'  ball  wherefirom 
mnrmzmr  ansa  because  the  dimier 
consists  of  cold  mnttob,  or  iiie 
table  'beer  is  rather  washy.*  Brery 
man  makes  his  own  •  arrangements,' 
provides  his  own  food,  and  eats  bj 
tiinuel^  or  wi<^  fellow-servants  of 
his  own  caste,  in  the  particnlar  hut 
that'is  ass^ned  to  him  as  his  honse 
and  home.  The  expense  of  keeping 
a  servant  (always  excepting  whi^ 
he  misappropriates)  is  liis  wages, 
and  the  majority^  of  those  employed 
do  not' get  more  than  lo^.  to  120/ 
a  month,  or  6L  to  jl,  a  year. 

Reasonable,  not  to  say  insuffi-* 
cient,  as  this  rate  of  wage  appears, 
time  was  when  it  was  even  lower. 
Tweniy  or  thirty  years  ago,  before 
railways  had  stimulated  exporta- 
tion, and  lent  their  aid  to  the 
eqlmlisation  of  prices ;  before  the 
nmtiny  had  bronght  into  the  conn^ 
try  a  host  of  Europeans  larger 
Idian  any  hitherto  seen  in  the  land, 
provisions  were  generally  cheaper, 
and  wages  proportionately  lower. 
Even  yet,  there  are  tracts  of  conn* 
iry  cut  off  from  the  great  markets 
and  centres  of  commerce ;  tracts 
insulated  by  the  absaice  of  road, 
railway,  or  water  conummication ; 
where  the  local  produce  finds  no 
sale,  except  at  prices  &r  below 
those  generally  prevalent.  But 
twenty  years  ago,  this  ccmditicm 
of  things  was  more  marked,  and 
applied  to  a  greater  extent  of 
country.  Even  now,  grain  may  be 
selling  in  the  Punjaub  at  one  third 
of  the  rate  which  it  sells  for  in 
Madras ;  because  the  carriage  of  it  - 
by  rail  some  1,200  miles,  by  cart 
some  200,  and  by  sea  a  distance 
that  occupies  a  sailing  ship  from 
six  days  to  three  weeks,  imposes 
such  cbfficulties  upon  the  convey- 
ance of  it  frt)m  one  point  to  an- 
other that  this  is  rarely  attempted, 
save  under  the  pressure  of  &mine. 
Nay,  it  was  only  the  othw  day 
that  one   million  of   the    people 


of  Orissa^  poriilied^  baouiM  <tU 
food  that  was 'pknatiful  emii^ 
in  other  parts  of  India,  could  nol 
be  brought  witixiit  their  r^ack: 
And,  if  such  a  state  of  tidngs  exists 
now,  it  can-  readily  b^'  imaeine^ 
what  it  was  before  ^le  kon  none 
hiEul  commenced  to  ran,  and  whos 
other  means  of  communication  weie 
more  imperfect  thui  'they  are  ii 
this  time.  Then  ther  grower  and  pro- 
ducer were  excluded  from  the  bert 
markets ;  districts  went  IdiroQg^  a 
course  of  plethora^  during  whicli 
prices  were  dispropoitionately  low, 
and  ihen  saSefted  fromaseaMmof 
dearth,  without  receiving  suffident 
relief  from  external  sources';  and 
the  general  consequent  in  times 
of  average  plenty,  was  ^e  impon* 
tion  of  an  unnaturally  low  sfandaid 
of  value  for  all  local  products.  The 
value  of  money  was  considerably 
greater  than  it  is  now,  and,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mofrissil,  the  servant 
who  now  gets  ten  shillings  a  montii 
could  be  hired  for  six. 

The  cost  of  living  to  tiie  European 
in  the  Mofrissil  tweniy  years  ago 
was  very  considerably  less  than  it 
is  at  present.  There  were  far  fewer 
consumers  of  those  articles  whidi 
are  mainly  supplied  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Eur(^3ean  section  df 
the  community ;  and  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  convey  tiieee  things  to 
the  large  cities  and  towns  where 
Europeans  most  do  congregate,  hi 
those  halcyon  days  of  domestio 
economy,  fowls  and  ducks  ceald 
often  be  purchased  at  |e2.  or  i^, 
each,  where  nowihey  cost  6d.  to  »., 
and  other  articles  were  equally 
cheap. 

But  this  is  rather  like  a  digres- 
sion from  our  subject,  which  was 
the  defence  of  ^e  Anglo-Indian 
on  the  charge  of  ^dravaganoe  in 
keeping  a  host  of  servants,  and  we 
think  it  has  been  shown  that  ht 
only  does  in  this  tespeot  what 
necessity  compels.  It  is  possible 
that  Ensign  De  Boots  may  have 
his    sodas  put   on,  while  he  yet 
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beat  of  the  ia,j^  the  eiMngn  may 
^take  it'out  in  sleep,'  wmld  the 
pimkah  is  kept  in  motion  over  his 
reonmbent  forin:  bnt  he  does  not 
waste  his  life-in'  utter  idleness, 
dseeaahig  the  sonny  hours'  away 
wMe^dl^  hoturas  brash  aside  tiu) 
meeqmtoee  and  fiui  his  eheek  with 
peaoook's  plBsiesi  he  is  a&  aotive 
as  ^16"  elimate  will  allow,  reads  for 
foo^  OP  firehonrs  daring  the  day, 
does  his  regimental  dniy  steadily 
enoHgh,  is  jHretiy  good  all  round 
at  crioket)  raoqnets,  billiards,  pig* 
stiokix^,  and  snipe  shooting,  and 
does  not  spend  a  rupee  more  on 
his  personal  oomfort  than  he  can 
help. 

As  to  keeping  horses  and  con- 
Y^^^anoee,  tl^  defence  is  much  the 
same  and  equally  conclusive  as  that 
ahready  ^yen  on  another  count. 
In  a  couniry  where  Hansoms  are 
not  by  any  means  omnipresent  and 
walking  is  often  impossible,  a  man 
must  keep  at  least  oiie  horse.  As 
a  mattw  of  economy  it  is  better  to 
keep  one  horse  than  a  palanquin 
and  its  four  bearers,  for  the  horse 
will,  at  the  same  cost,  do  more 
work,  with  greater  expedition  and 
comfort,  than  can  be  got  out  of  a 
palanquin ;  and  two  horses  can  be 
kept  for  the  same  amount  as  would 
coyer  the  hire  of  one  for  an  hour  or 
00  eyery  day.  In  the  three  capitals, 
Caknttta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
yehiclee  of  sorts  are  to  be  found  m 
ranks  for  hire:  in  the  principal 
cstdes  of  the  younger  proyinces  and 
in  some  of  the  large  stations  through- 
out the  country j  horses,  conyeyances 
and  palanquins  may  be  hired  if  one 
only  knows  where  to  go  for  them ; 
but  these  oonyeniences  are  not  to  be 
found  eyerywhere,  and  when  they 
are  discoyered  they  are  by  no 
means  satis&ctory  specimens  of 
their  kind.  The  weak-springed, 
dirfy,  insect- haunted  box  upon 
wheels  (called  a  pctlkee  gharee)  of 
India  generally,  and  the  rickety 
buggy  of  Bombay  and  Madras  in 


particular,  are  ttups  tiiat  are  only 
used  by  Europeans  upon  compulsion ; 
the  hotses  worked  in  ihese  car- 
nages are  undersized  and  jaded' 
beasts,  subject  to  eyery  equine  ail- 
ment and  Tu^ ;  and  the  dmers  are 
little  better  than  the  animals  up6n 
which  they  pour  down  maledictions 
and  lashes.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
tiiat  the  Anglo-Indian  keeps  hia 
own  turn-out  mstead  of  tmsting  td 
the  uncertain  ted  expensiye  luxury 
of  a  hired  one  ? 

To  giye  the  reader  a  better  in- 
sight into  life  in  India,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  are  just  arrived  in 
the  country,  and  describe  what 
would  in  all  probability  b^  our 
experiences.  We  quitted  England 
a  month  ago  and  are  now  In-TiHiTig 
at  Calcutta.  Three  days  ago  we 
left  Madras  after  a  few  hours'  stay 
at  that  capital;  and  now  we  are  at 
the  palatial  city,  the  metropolis  of 
India.  Our  impressions  of  the 
metropolis  as  we  approach  it  up  the 
Hooghhr  are  not  of  the  most  foyour- 
able  order.  Mosquitoes  in  millions 
boarded  the  steamer  off  Saugor- 
point,  and  two  or  three  hundred  of 
these  blood-suckers  have  attached 
themselyes  to  us  in  particular ;  it  is 
yery  hot:  and  all  our  fellow  pas^ 
sengers  are  as  much  out  of  temper 
as  we  are.  Then  the  sacred  stream 
upon  which  we  float  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  incite  pleasuriable  emotions; 
it  is  yeiy  muddy  (the  Tiber  being 
as  Qlear  as  crystal  compared  to  the 
Hooghly)  ;  it  too  frequentiy  suggests 
the  peculiar  character  of  Hindoo 
funenJ  obsequies;  and  the  banks 
on  either  side  are  monotonously 
low  and  densely  wooded  with  co6oa- 
nut  and  other  palms,  peepul^  banyan, 
and  mangoe  trees,  with  here  and 
there  a  native  hamlet,  and  an 
occasional  land-mark  or  boundary 
pillar  that  has  the  lively  appearance 
of  a  solitary  tomb.  Then,  again,  the 
Hooghly  does  not  the  more  stiike 
one  agreeably  because  throughout 
its  channel  tiiere  are  sand-banks, 
treacherous     asDigi^§by^<2k)odwins, 
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whereupon  other  good  ships  have 
gone  to  wreck  heretofore  and  we 
may  come  to  grief  oarselyes.  The 
spectacle  of  stuttered  masts  stand- 
ing np  out  of  the  water  that  flows 
over  the  James  and  Mary  bank,  is 
not  a  singularlj  happy  one,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  that  greets  us.  But  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  of  the  channel 
we  see  every  indication  of  mercan- 
tile activity :  sailing  vessels  of  from 
500  to  1 ,500  tons,  tugged  by  wheezy 
Httle  stumers,  pass  us  as  we  ascend 
the  river,  or  are  passed  by  us  as  we 
proceed  onwards  on  the  same  course 
that  they  pursue ;  hundreds  of  na- 
tive cargo  boats  with  thatched 
houses  for  poops  and  ragged  sails, 
and  many  a  diminutive  fishing-boat 
float  on  the  muddy  bosom  of  the 
Hooghly;  and  on  every  hand  are 
evidences  that  we  are  approaching 
a  great  commercial  centre.  When 
we  do  reach  the  commercial  centre, 
we  see  the  city  of  palaces  through 
a  forest  of  masts.  From  a  point  a 
mile  above  Calcutta  to  another 
point  just  below  Eidderpore  (a 
suburb  of  Calcutta)  the  river  is 
lined  on  either  side  by  ships  in  tiers 
and  every  description  of  smaller 
craft  in  groups.  On  the  Calcutta 
side  batlmig  gh&ts,  with  their  lofby 
pillars  and  flights  of  steps  that  are 
lost  in  the  water,  appear  at  intervals. 
Along  the  bank  on  the  same  side 
runs  the  course  (the  fafihionable 
drive,  the  lady's  mile,  Botten  Bow, 
and  so  forth  of  Calcutta)  and  over- 
looking the  course  on  one  side  and 
the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city 
on  the  other  is  Fort  William,  a 
military  stronghold  that  is  supposed 
te  be  almost  impregnable. 

As  the  anchor  drops  in  the  river 
off  the  P.  and  0.  Co. 's  wharf,  there  is 
a  rush  of  passengers  te  get  on  shore, 
and  a  counter  rush  of  friends  of 
passengers  who  have  come  from 
the  shore  to  get  on  board.  Anxious 
husbands  and  fathers  come  off  to 
meet  wives  and  daughters;  more 
anxious  lovers  come   off  to  meet 


their  affianoed  brides;  relatives  of 
all  sorte  come  off  to  meet  other 
relatives ;  and  idlers  come  off  to  see 
what  the  last  importation  of  spin- 
sters is  like.  For  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  steamers  that  arriTO 
in  India  during  the  cold  weather 
months  are  reputed  to  carry  mndi 
living  cargo  for  the  matnmonial 
market.  Of  the  120  passengers 
who  have  come  out  with  us  two 
score  are  eligible  spinsters,  and  it 
is  even  bettmg  that  half  of  theee 
will  be  married  before  the  year  is 
out;  indeed  six  have  abready  set* 
tied  their  connubial  engagements. 
One  was  wooed  and  won  between 
Marseilles  and  Alexandria,  one 
pledged  her  troth  during  the  jour- 
ney across  the  desert,  two  yielded 
between  Suez  and  Aden,  and  the 
other  twain  succumbed,  after  a  pro- 
tracted acquaintance  of  three  weeks, 
somewhere  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

But  our  object  is  to  land  and 
secure  rooms  at  an  hotel,  so  we 
struggle  into  a  shore  boat  with  our 
portable  luggage,  and,  unless  we 
are  upset^  reach  the  shore.  The 
dinghy  in  which  we  make  this 
journey  is  a  keelless  boat  that 
threatens  to  capsize  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  we  balance  our- 
selves upon  it  with  as  much  anxions 
thought  as  though  we  were  per- 
forming a  standing  act  in  the  circas, 
or  takmg  a  short  stroll  on  Blondin*s 
high  rope;  but  experience  shows 
that  it  is  not  to  be  upset  as  easily  as 
would  appear  at  first  sight ;  though 
the  accidente  that  occur  to  these 
light  crafb  are  sufficiently  frequent 
to  justify  caution  in  using  tiiem. 
Having  gained  the  shore  we  engage 
a  Ucea  (hired)  gha/ree  to  carry  as 
the  two  miles  that  intervene  be- 
tween us  and  hotel  accommodation. 
In  this  four-wheeled  abomination 
we  spend  a  perturbed  half  hoar. 
The  miserable  jade  that  drags  it 
commite  every  irregularity  of  which 
a  draft  horse  can  be  capable— now 
shieing,  and  thereby  bringing  as 
into  collision  with  another  vehide— 
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then  jibbing  ns  into  the  road-side 
drain — and  so  on  a(2  na/uaea/m — ^bnt 
we  reach  the  hostehie  at  last.  Beach 
ity  yery  hkelj,  to  hear  that  erery 
decent  room  is  engaged,  and  leave 
it  again,  only  to  discover  that  it  is 
the  same  elsewhere,  and  that  we 
mnst  make  shift  with  a  comer  some- 
where or  be  houseless.  Calcutta 
only  boasts  of  two  decent  hotels 
and  three  or  four  small  boarding 
establishments,  and  at  certain  pe- 
riods it  is  quite  possible  to  find 
these  all  crowded.  But  as  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  pe- 
riods when  these  houses  of  enter- 
tainment are  nearly  empty,  it  would 
not  pay  to  increase  their  number. 

Time  was  when  few  travellers  in 
India  thought  of  taking  their  ease 
at  their  inn.  People  going  out  from 
England  were  armed  with  letters 
of  mtroduction,  any  one  of  which 
proved  an  (ypen  aesamie  to  the  house 
and  hospitality  of  some  resident. 
Anglo-Indians  travelling  about  the 
country  were  received,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  any  Mend,  or  friend's 
friend,  or  friend  of  a  Mend's  fiiend, 
or  anybody  else  whose  house  might 
lie  in  their  path.  Hotels  were  then 
&r  less  common  than  they  now  are, 
and  the  feeble  imitation  of  an  inn 
in  the  shape  of  a  GK)vemment  d&k 
bungalow,  or  travellers  resting- 
place,  did  not  hold  out  many  attrac- 
tions to  induce  the  traveller  to  halt 
Bt  it.  Nowadays  the  Anglo-Indian 
is  less  at  the  mercy  of  chEmce  hos- 
pitality and  more  independent,  and 
letters  of  introduction  are  useless 
documents  that  may  result  in  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  or,  as  likely  as 
not,  have  no  result  at  all. 

So  we  settle  down,  somehow,  at 
one  of  the  pubUc  caravansarais  of 
Calcutta  and  look  about  us.  We 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a 
servant,  and  are,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  besieged  by  a  crowd  of 
applicants  for  employment.  All 
ihese  would  be  retainers  of  ours, 
have  chits  (certificates — ^which  are 
generally  borrowed  andoftenforged) 
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that  give  to  their  holders  all  the 
virtues  under  the  sun.  Never,  appa- 
rently,  had  such  a  collection  of  m- 
dusti^,  honesfy,  and  general  worth, 
thrown  out  of  employ  by  a  concate- 
nation of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
been  gathered  together  as  that  we 
now  see  before  us.  The  members 
of  this  body  have  each  and  all  been 
model  servants,  with  whom  former 
masters  have  parted  only  because 
they  (the  masters)  were  leaving 
the  country  or  giving  up  house- 
keeping. !Dut  the  chits  often  bear 
contramction  on  their  fyuoe.  Peer 
Bux,  an  ancient  with  one  leg  in  the 
^rave,  presents  a  chit  which,  bear- 
ing a  date  of  last  year,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  young  and  active  strip- 
ling. EaU  Dass,  who  is  obviously 
hardly  out  of  his  teens,  has  a  cer- 
tificate that  commends  him  for  fif- 
teen years'  faithftil  service.  Some 
of  the  chits  are  dated  many  years 
back ;  and  not  a  few  are  written  in 
English  which  is  utterly  subversive 
of  all  ordinary  ideas  of  svntaz  or 
orthography,  or  bear  the  sign  man- 
nuaJ  of  personages  as  hypothetical 
as  Sarah  Gkimp's  Mrs.  Harris. 
Further  experience  teaches  us  that 
these  chits,  whether  genuine  or 
forged,  are  often  hired  out  at  so 
much  a  day,  and  that  manv  of 
them  are  written  and  sold  by  half- 
castes,  who  indulge  in  all  the  nyx)er- 
bole  of  the  native  and  only  a  part 
of  that  regard  for  Lindley  Murray 
which  distinguishes  the  English- 
man of  ordinary  education. 

But,  being  uninitiated,  we  select 
a  servant  from  the  crowd  before  us 
upon  the  strength  of  his  (or  some- 
body's) certificate,  and,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say,  discover  subse- 
quently that  we  have  taken  a  do- 
mestic viper  to  our  bosom.  This 
settied,  we  give  audience,  unwil- 
lingly, to  a  series  of  native  visitors 
who  break  in  upon  our  solitude, 
often  unannounced,  with  the  view 
of  serving  us  (and  themselves) 
somehow.  Box-wallas  (hawkers) 
want  us  to  invest  in  tape,  cottoi^ 
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fllkr^Knes^  iiote-paper,H3aMnQil^  steel. 
.pen£K  pomAtoiny  blacking,  or  botttes 
a£  acidnJaJbed  drops.  Tailors  sngr 
geebi^tmb  we  shall  allow  them  to  fit 
Qfl  out  with  Baits  of  fancj  tweed, 
eahoo  shirts  with  linen  fronts,  and 
bxiCf  pa^amas^  Barbers  volmiteer 
to>0haye  ns  or  cut  qnr  hair ;  itine* 
rant  tobaoo(Hiist8  proffer  TiUanons 
chea^oots,  branded  as  bmng  the 
manafactare  of  Manilla^  bat  too 
clearly  the  produce  of  the  countiy ; 
and  eonuaeroial  rovers  of  other>s<^t0 
foroe  themselves  and  their  wares 
upon  our  attention  until  it  is  deadi  j 
proved  that  we  are  not  to  be  vie- 
timised,  or  until  our  rising  indigna- 
tion shows  that  we  are  not  to  be 
attacked  with  safety. 

Coming  to  the  analysis  of  Cal-» 
outta  life  we  note  what  passes 
during  the  day.  At  dawn  the 
native  inhabitants  are  up  and  about 
— (for  a  native,  though  he  may 
sleep  neairly  all  day,  will  rise  before 
the  sun) — ^and  the  streets  and  roads 
show  signs  of  life  once  more.  Troops 
of  natives,  male  and  femide,  pour 
down  to  the  river  to  bathe ;  and  the 
servants  of  the  European  quarter 
conunenoe  their  day's  work;  kitchen 
savants  prepare  the  early  morning 
tea  of  their  masters,  syoes  saddle 
horses,  and  hearers  and  aiyahs 
wake  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
Then  the  day  commences  for  the 
AjDglo-Indian.  Possibly  he  takes 
it  easUy  enough  and  goes  through 
no  more  exertion  than  is  requii^Bd 
to  get  from  his  bed  to  an  easy  chair 
in  the  verandah,  where  he  reads 
the  morning  paper,  smokes  his. 
cheroot,  and  drinks  his  cup  of  tea. 
But  he  may  do  more  than  this — ^he 
may  mount  his  horse  and  have  an 
hour's  canter  on  the  race-coarse  or 
VMddcm  (a  large  plain  between  the 
coarse  and  the  fashionable  quarter), 
where  he  will  meet  half  a  dozen 
equally  energetic  Europeans.  At 
this  time  unhappy  Anglo-Indian 
babes  are  dragged  out  of  their  beds 
and  paraded  along  the  roads  to 
*  eat  the  air '  (as  it  is  described  in 


the  language  of  the  eoimiry)  and 
as  much  dust  as  may  be  ava^aUe 
for  oonsumptum — very  wan  and 
pallid  little  people  are  these  iB&nt 
exotics ;  sadly  listless  the  gf^  of 
these  nurslings  who  are.  vetenos 
of  maaxy  campaigns  in  which  Deaih 
has  been  their  foe ;  dysentery  and 
fever  have  been  their  p(HTtion  jiufc 
as  measles  and  whoopinguooaghaie 
the  lot  of  the  young  ones  in  an 
English  nursery ;  calomel  and  chalk 
mixture  areas  familiar  to  them  as 
i^mr  bread  and  butter — but,  &ded 
flowers  that  they  are,  selfish  affdo- 
tion  keeps  them  under  an  Indian  sun 
until  the  necessity  of  sending  them 
to  Europe  can  be  no  longer  resisted ; 
and,  hence,  one  sees  th^n  thus 
snatched  from  their  morning  ale^ 
and  sent  out  to  gather  those  roses 
that  will  never  bloom  for  than 
until  they  have  reached  their  &ther* 
land. 

There  is  a  time,  however,  y^hm 
the  Angk>-Indiana  of  Calcutta  ai« 
to  be  found  abroad  betimes  in  coa- 
aiderable  numbers.  That  time  is 
when  the  first  and  second  rao9 
meetings  occur.  To  suit  the  oon« 
venience  of  business  men  (and 
nearly  every  man  in  Calcutta  has 
business  to  attaid  to)  the  races 
are  ran  early  in  the  morning,  and 
not  unfrequeniJy  in  a  heavy  fog 
which  is  a  London  November  fog 
fninw  the  smoke.  On  race  mornings 
hundreds  collect  upon  the  stood  or 
take  up  their  stations  in  carriages 
by  the  side  of  the  course.  Civilums, 
military  men,  merchants,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters  (sometimes),  native 
princes,  Baboos  of  the  young  Bengal 
school,  and  Arab  horse-deal^^ 
with  theW  wiyes  neoer^  in  evoy 
description  of  conveyance — drag, 
maU-phadton,  barouche,  broogham, 
^^^^S7>  dog-cart,  and  paikee^ghaini 
— ^S^DOQg  the  roads  that  lead  to  the 
course^  But  beyond  the  actual 
radng,  which  too  frequently  d^^ene* 
rates  into  a  ^  walk  over,'  and  tiie 
prospect  of  meeting  several  acquain- 
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ianoes  whom  one  met  last  night, 
and  will  probably  meet  again  to- 
morrow, there  is  nothing  to  incite 
any  one  to  get  np  at  an  abnormally 
early  hour.  There  are  none  of  the 
ixKsidental  attractions  that  make 
up  the  life  of  a  great  English 
raoe-meeting.  Ethiopian  serenaders, 
fbrtnne  tellers,  thimble  riggers, 
Punch  and  Judy,  knook-'em-downs, 
and  other  similar  entertainments, 
are  unknown.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  a  champagne  Inncheon  neatly 
padced  away  in  a  hamper  and 
enjoyed  alfrescoy  becanse  everybody 
dnyes  or  rides  home  in  a  mattor-of- 
&ot  way  to  breakfast.  And  there  is 
little  betting.  Bnt  the  races  are 
something  to  be  seen,  and  numbers 
attend  them  for  this  reason,  withont 
feeling  any  particular  interest  in  the 
horses  th&b  run,  or  entertaining  any 
decided  opinion  that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  Anglo- 
Indian  of  Calcutta  does  not  nrnke 
his  appearance  before  the  world 
until  idfter  breakfast.  At  eight  or 
half-past  eight  he  tubs  and  dresses  ; 
at  nine  or  ten  he  has  his  break^t ; 
and  immediately  after  this  he  drives 
off  to  his  office,  or  goes  to  his 
business  whatever  that  may  be, 
for  the  day.  At  two  he  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  routine  by 
taking  luncheon,  and  at  four  or  five 
his  labours  are  over.  Then,  if 
actively  employed,  he  may,  if  it  be 
cold  weather,  play  cricket^  or,  if  it 
be  hot,  play  racquets,  or,  in  any 
case,  ride  or  take  a  constitutional. 
There  is  the  excellent  cricket-ground 
of  the  C.  C.  C.  for  the  upper  ten  of 
Calcutta  society,  and  there  are  other 
grounds  on  the  maidcm  for  the  lower 
strcUa  of  the  social  world,  and  if  these 
are  not  as  crowded  as  Lord's,  the 
lover  of  the  game  will  generally  find 
some  of  his  acquaintances  there,  or, 
at  all  evente,  he  can  stand  up  at  a 
wicket,  and  have  a  native  to  throw 
at  him  for  an  hour.  There  is  also  a 
very  good  double  court  for  racquets, 
but  this,  like  the  C.  C.  C,  is  open 


exclusively  to  the  local  aristocracy, 
and  admission  is  only  conceded  by 
the  procedure — being  proposed,  se- 
conded, and  balloted  for — that  pre- 
cedes admission  to  club  privileges. 

Parenthetically,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  noble  art  of  cricket  is  now 
pursued  in  India  under  circum- 
stances &r  more  fiivourable  than 
those  which  surrounded  it  in  the 
pre-railway  days.  Then  it  was 
not  possible  to  bring  rival  elevens 
together  from  any  distance,  or  to 
make  up  an  eleven,  the  component 
members  of  which  were  widely 
separated.  The  stock  matehes  of 
the  Calcutta  cricket  season  of  that 
period  were  those  made  up  within 
the  C.  C.  C,  and  the  few  played 
by  the  C.  C.  C.  with  the  military 
of  Fort  William  and  the  adja- 
cent cantonmente,  Bcurrackpore  and 
Dumdum,  and  the  rival  clubs  of 
Calcutta.  A  satisfactory  matoh  with 
a  Mofussil  eleven  could  hardly  be 
brought  about,  when  to  travel  a 
distsuace  of  sixty  miles  involved  a 
palanquin  ddk  of  twenty  hours,  and 
only  five  or  six  out  of  an  eleven 
could  be  obtained  within  that  dis- 
tance. Now  Bengal  meets  the  north- 
west provinces  and  Oude,  and  the 
rival  elevens  are  composed  of  picked 
men  who  are  brought  from  scattered 
stations  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
place  of  meeting. 

For  the  Calcutta  man  who  does 
not  incline  to  athletic  sports  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  after  the  hours 
of  business  but  to  drive  home,  have 
his  glass  of  sherry,  dress,  and  go 
upon  the  course.  On  the  course  we 
meet  nearly  everybody  whom  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  know,  and  a 
great  many  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  not  to  know.  A  long  strmg 
of  vehicles  of  every  description, 
sometimes  two  or  tluree  deep,  goes 
up  the  roadway,  while  another  string 
goes  down  it.  There  m^  be  seen 
the  equipage  of  the  Govemor- 
OenenJ,  wi&  the  attendant  body- 
guards in  scarlet  and  much  gold; 
there  are  the  well  appointed  car- 
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riages  6f  mercantile  magnates,  emi- 
nent jndges,  learned  members  of  tlie 
bar,  distingnisbed  civilians,  and 
gallant  generals  and  colonels ;  there 
is  the  high  dog-cart  of  yonngBengal, 
and  there  the  hired  bnggy,  veiy 
shaky  as  to  its  springs,  and  mnch 
indebted  to  stray  pieces  of  rope  as 
to  its  hamess,in  which  three  happy 
British  tars  are  taking  a  preliminary 
airing  before  making  a  night  of  it. 
On  the  course  are  to  be  seen  people 
of  all  ranks  and  all  nations.  Stray 
representatives  of  all  the  nation- 
alities of  Europe  come  from  the 
shipping  in  the  river ;  Armenians, 
Parsees  (those  quiet,  charitable, 
money-making  fire  -worshippers), 
Eurasians,  and  people  from  all  parts 
of  India  come  from  the  native  quarter 
of  the  city ;  and  from  the  European 
quarter  flock  the  Anglo-Indians  of 
many  degrees.  And,  numerous  as 
the  carriages  are,  the  piece  of  turf 
railed  off  for  equestrians  is  gene- 
rally occupied  by  a  very  respectable 
numbers  of  riders  of  both  sexes. 

The  passage  up  and  down  the 
course  is  no  holiday  task  to  the  man 
who  has  a  large  circle  of  acquain- 
tances, and  wishes  to  stand  well  with 
fill.  For  all  useful  purposes  he 
might  as  well  be  without  a  hat,  so 
often  has  he  to  remove  it  from  his 
head.  But  bowing  to  every  one  he 
knows,  at  the  rate  of  ten  salutations 
tt  minute,  while  the  daylight  lasts, 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  per- 
formance of  this  act  of  politeness 
when  it  is  too  dark  to  admit  of  his 
recognising  friends  or  strangers  dis- 
tinctly. All  the  world  appears  upon 
the  course  about  sunset ;  the  Indian 
twflight  is  a  very  brief  one ;  and 
darkness  falls  upon  the  scene  before 
the  world  leaves  the  drive.  So  it 
happens  that  an  unfortunate  may 
pass  the  carriage  of  a  most  intimate 
^bcquaintance  without  making  a  sign, 
find  then  bestow  his  sweetest  snule 
and  lowest  bow  upon  Mrs.  Cowry, 
whose  only  pretensions  to  be  known 
to  him  are  that  her  husband  sup- 
'  t^'es  him  with  bottled  beer. 


From  the  drive  the  Anglo-Indian 
world  proceeds  to  dinner,  and,  in 
the  ordmary  course  of  things,  dines 
and  retires  to  rest  at  an  early  hour. 
Exceptionally  it  may  happen  tiiat 
the  lady  of  tiie  house  (where  i^ere 
is  one)   entertains  her  liege  lord 
viith  a  little  music  while  he  dozes 
over  a  book  or  smokes  his  cheroot, 
but  more  probably  she  does  a  little 
of  that  elaborate  work  which  occq- 
pies  a  small  basket  for  months,  and 
never  appears  to  be  turned  to  any 
practical    account.    For  ladies  in 
India  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep  up  any 
accomplishments    except  dancing; 
they,  perhaps,  let  off  a  few  musial 
fireworks,  or  play  an   accompani- 
ment to  a  song  at  large  gatherings, 
when  the  people  who  are  loudest  in 
their  call  for  music  are  loadest  in 
the  conversational  din  that  drowns 
it ;  they  have  pianos  in  their  draw- 
ing-room waiting  for  that  moment 
(which  rarely  arrives)  when  they 
will  have  energy  and  inclination  to 
play  upon  them ;  but  music  is  not 
to  them  a  cherished  art ;  it  is  rather 
a  social  penance  which  has  to  be 
undergone  with  a  good  grace,  and 
forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.   So 
it  is  with  painting  and  drawing. 
Young  ladies  arrive  in  India  with  a 
stock   of   drawing  materials    that 
would  keep  half  a  dozen  associates 
of  the  Royal  Academy  supplied  for 
several  months.    They  Imve  been 
taught  by  masters  at  school,  and  by 
governesses  at  home;    they   have 
taken  lessons  at  a  guinea  an  hour, 
or  graduated  at  South  Kensington ; 
they  have  contributed  to  the  pic- 
ture galleries  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions ambitious  pieces  with  a  good 
deal  of  very  cobalt  water  and  sky, 
very  purple  hills,  and  many  palpable 
touches   by  the  master's  hand  in 
them;  but  arrived  in  India,  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  art.    For  Uie 
first  six  months  they  are  too  mudi 
occupied  in  studying  the  noTeltks 
around  them;  then  their  attention 
is  taken  up  by  the  more  important 
business    that    culminates    in    an 
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engagement;  and  then,  aa  married 
women,  the7  have  their  household 
a&irs  to  look  after.  The  neglected 
moist  coloiir«box  falls  a  prey  to 
mildew,  damp  seizes  upon  the  draw- 
ing-blocks, and  white  ants  devonr 
the  brashes  that  were  to  have  ef- 
fected saoh  artistic  triimiphs.  Dan- 
cing alone  withstands  the  inflnence 
of  &e  Indian  climate;  maids,  wives, 
and  widows — ^yonng  ladies  of  six- 
teen and  old  ladies  of  sixty — are  to 
be  fonnd  dancing  whenever  the  op- 
portanily  occurs,  and,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  dancing  men  to  dancing 
ladies  is  generally  fonr  to  one  in  an 
Tndian  Adl-room,  few  of  the  fiur 
sex,  whatever  their  deficiences  in 
channs  or  excess  in  years,  need  de- 
spair of  finding  partners.  Dancing 
is  ahnost  the  only  pedestrian  exer- 
cise that  Anglo-Indian  ladies  take : 
walking  is  impracticable  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  not  tempting  in 
the  morning  and  evening;  croquet 
played  after  sunset  does  not  afford 
opportunities  for  much  pedestrian- 
ism  ;  and  dan(iing  is,  therefore,  the 
only  practical  test  that  Anglo-In- 
dian kdies  have  not  altogether  lost 
the  use  of  their  legs  for  purposes  of 
locomotion. 

As  dancing  is  not  an  eveiy-day 
occupation,  or  one  that  can  while 
away  the  hours  between  lo  a.m. 
and  5  pjn.,  it  is  necessaiy  to  see 
what  the  Anglo*Indian  lady  does 
while  her  husband  is  at  his  work. 
Well !  she  has  her  domestic  affairs 
to  look  after.  In  the  first  place,  the 
IchansamalCs  accounts  have  to  be 
audited  and  dinner  ordered.  She 
calls  the  servant,  who  sits  outside 
the  door  (bells  are  not  often  used 
for  this  purpose),  and  tells  him  to 
call  the  hha/naamvah.  Kkansamah 
18  called  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time 
and  when  he  has  put  on  his  turban 
and  waistband,  comes.  Khansamah 
bears  a  formidable  roll  of  paper  in 
bis  hand,  from  which  he  proceeds 
to  read  of  &bulous  quantities  of 
eggs,  milk,  meat,  and  so  forth,  that 
he  persuades  his  mistress  were  used 


the  day  before.  Mistress  objects  to 
the  sum  total  and  intimates  her 
wish  to  have  this  reduced.  Kha/n^ 
samah  explains  that  his  hoommt 
(dignity)  will  be  lowered  and  him- 
self beggared  if  he  takes  a  farthing 
less  than  the  fiodl  amount,  and  then, 
in  the  blandest  manner,  consents  to 
reduoe  the  bill  by  four  shillings. 
(N.B.— This  is  a  little  farce  that  is 
played  nearly  every  day.)  This 
matter  amicably  settled,  dinner  is 
ordered,  and  the  Jchcmsamah  dis- 
appears. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  sees  little  of  the  ar- 
ticles he  consumes  until  they  are 
put  upon  the  table.  The  shops  of 
butchers,  poulterers,  dairymen,  gro- 
cers, &o,^  do  not  stare  him  in  tha 
&ce  when  he  goes  into  the  trading 
quarter ;  the  courts  of  these  trades- 
people do  not  call  at  his  door ;  hia. 
khcMsamah  is  told  what  is  required, 
disappears  into  by-ways  and  se- 
cluded bazaars,  and  emerges  with  a 
complete  commissariat.  And  here„ 
also,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  cannot  be  charged 
with  riotous  living.  Very  quiet  are 
the  arrangements  of  the  every-day 
breakfisist  and  dinner  table,  and  the 
greatest  display  made  at  the  bmra 
khana  (big  dinner)  involves  a 
smaller  ouuay  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  entertainment.  There 
are  no  hot-house  fruit  and  out-of- 
season  delicacies,  bought  for  their 
weight  in  silver,  upon  the  Indian 
banquet-table.  Hermetically-sealed 
provisions  are  always  in  season,  if 
not  always  very  fresh,  and  the  ham, 
salmon,  pat^truffees,  mushrooms, 
green  peas,  &o.y  that  eke  out  the 
native  turkey  and  saddle  of  mutton, 
are  put  before  the  Anglo-Indian  at 
a  cost  little  exceeding  their  mean 
price  in  England.  Neither  can  it 
be  said  that  the  An^lo-Indian  ia 
unusually  extravagant  m  the  matter 
of  wine,  although  his  consumption 
of  bitter  beer  and  soda-water  may 
sometimes  exceed  the  English  stan- 
dard of  consumption,  ed  by  CjOOg  Ic 
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Betnmin^  to  the  lady  whom  we 
left  when  we  dismissed  her  Icham,' 
samah,  we  find  her  giting  audience 
to  other  domestics.  The  bearer  has 
to  explain  away  a  trifling  difficulty 
abont  a  vase  that  has  been  broken 
since  last  night,  and  is  fluent  in  his 
assurances  that  it  was  broken  six 
months  ago,  and  before  he  was  in 
the  house — ^that  one  of  the  children 
broke  it — or  anything  else  that  he 
■Khinlni  Viift  mis&^ss  may  bdieve. 
The  tailor  has  to  be  directed  as  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  dress ; 
and  other  servants  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed or  listened  to.  Then,  if 
i^ere  are  children,  those  young 
people  have  to  be  lodced  after; 
and  with  these  occupations  and 
a  little  &ncy  work  or  a  novel, 
the  morning  passes  away  until  it  is 
time  to  receive  visitors.  Ocoasion-> 
ally  this  routine  is  broken  by  the 
lady  of  the  house  going  out  in  the 
morning  to  do  a  little  shopping; 
but,  even  in  Calcutta,  shops  are  not 
suffidenthr  numerous  to  make  this 
a  work  of  unceasing  interest ;  and 
80  the  &ncy  work,  the  novel,  the 
children,  and  the  servants,  beguile 
the  early  hours  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
lady's  dajlj  life. 

But,  from  twelve  to  two  she  may 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  visitors,  and 
she  sits,  conversationally  equipped, 
ready  to  receive  them.  At  12.30 
gong  at  the  gate  sounds  once  (it 
sounds  once  for  a  gentleman,  twice 
for  a  lady,  and  three  times  for  the 
doctor),  buggy  drives  to  the  door, 
and  bearer  ushers  in  Mr.  A.,  a  mid- 
dle-aged civilian,  who  has  torn  hinL- 
self  away  from  his  official  duties  to 
make  two  or  three  calls.  The  con- 
versation does  not  drag ;  Mr,  A.  is 
started  before  he  is  £urly  seated, 
and  will  not  allow  a  pause  to  occur, 
if  he  remain  till  midnight.  But 
Mr.  A.'s  ideas  are  contracted,  and 
often  *  shoppy.'     Hear  him: — 

'Very  mce  party  that  of  the 
Tackers,  wasn't  itP  Nice  people 
the  Tackers ;  and  that  daughter  of 
theirs  is  charming.    Pity  she  should 


be  allowed  to  encourage  that  young 
Ookter— an  uncovenanted  man  who 
only  gets  400  (rupees)  a  month  now, 
and  can't  hope  ever  to  get  more  than 
a  thousand.  And  there's  ChsSk- 
stone,  who  has  got  his  Sudder  judge- 
ship puceOi  mad  about  her,  and  she 
won't  lock  at  him.  Heard  of  poor 
Muddlebuiy  ?  Poor  fellow — judge 
at  Bubblepore,  sentenced  Hie  prose- 
cutor to  be  hanged  instead  oi  the 
prisoner,  and  has  been  remoted  and 
degraded  to  a  ooUectorafaip ;  oome 
down  from  2,500  to  1,900  (rupeesa 
month  ''understood),  and  Ins  wi£»'s 
living  at  Qonoa  at  the  rate  of  3,ooo2. 
a  year.  Capital  thing  for  us  these 
new  furlongh  rules.  Seen  to-day's 
Engliehman  ?  Yery  abusiTS  ariade 
in  it  about  young  Jones'  appoint- 
mBDt  to  the  superintendentship  of 
gasc»neters,  over  the  heads  of  two 
hundred  seniors  ;  acouaes  Lieoi- 
Qovemor  of  nepotiBm,  and  taUs 
about  official  corruption.  Very  ab- 
surd. Nice  fellow  Jones ;  plays  the 
violin,  and  is  an  immense  addition 
to  Calcutta  socieiy.  They  say  he 
has  never  had  any  experience  in 
gasometers.  Bidienlous!  Ifheosa 
master  the  violin,  he  can  master 
gasometers,  of  course ! ' 

This,  and  more  in  the  same  strain 
being  poured  forth  by  Mx.  A.,  that 
gentleman  takes  his  depejrtore.  To 
him  succeed  other  members  of  stv 
cieiy  ;  officers  from  the  Fort,  me^ 
chants,  and  others.  Officers  from 
the  Fort  do  not  askfor  soda  andB.'S) 
or  describe  to  their  hostess  tiie  01^ 
gies  in  which  they  passed  the  pr^ 
vious  night.  Yery  likely  some  of 
them  (and  a  good  many  oiviliansaB 
well)  find  India  unfruitful,  conver- 
sationally  considered,  and  wish, 
during  an  uncomfortalde  pause,  thai 
calling  were  not  one  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  life;  but  i^  1^  the 
worst,  they  do  not  entertam  a  lady 
with  what  she  ought  to  hear,  they 
do  not  insult  her  by  talking  of  what 
she  ought  no^  to  listen  to. 

Em^oyed  until  z  or  2.30  pjn.  in 
entertadnmg  viffitors,  the  lady  (tf  the 
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house  finds  it  neoesdarj  fo  re^re 
exhAQfited  nahire  by  a  light  tiffin, 
and,  dnring  the  afternoon,  prepares 
herself  for  the  evonng  drire  by  a 
short  siesta,  or  more  oroohet-wiwk- 
ing  and  noyel  reading.  Aboat  sun- 
set she  is  prepared  to  go  on  the 
course,  and  finish  the  day  as  we 
have  already  described. 

This  is  ^e  ordinary  routine  of 
Anglo-Indian  Hfo  in  Calcutta,  and, 
in  most  respeots,  it  is  very  much 
the  same  elsevrhere  in  India.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  is 
not  possible  for  ladies  to  spend  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  day  out 
of  doors  j  and  it  is  rarely  practicable 
for  thetit  to  do  so  even  in  the  cold 
season.  They  cannot  occupy  their 
time  after  tibe  fashion  of  th^ 
Ihiglish  sisters.  The  open-air  em- 
ployments and  amusements  of 
country  life  and  town  life  in  Eng- 
land are  denied  to  iliem.  Pleasant 
walks  or  drives  tiirough  a  pic- 
tnresque  country,  visitis  to  the 
poor,  school-teaching,  water  paarides, 
archery  meetings,  and  flower  shows 
(with  other  home  attractions),  are 
unknown.  There  is  nothing  re- 
sembling the  morning  concerts^ 
exhibitions  of  pictures,  and  other 
indoor  entertainments^  which  afford 
agreeaUe  occnpatioa  during  the  day 
in  London ;  and  from  mom  to  dewy 
eve  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
relief  to  the  every-day  round  of  bu- 
siness, domestic  duties,  and  social 
boredom  that  we  have  sketched. 

The  evening  may  bring  foirth 
something  that  disturbs  this  mono- 
tonous harmony.  A  dinner  parbr, 
a  concert,  a  baU,  ot  theatricals.  Of 
the  first  of  these  it  can  rar^y  be 
said  that  it  is  any  improvement 
upon  the  quiet  dreariness  that  it 
interrupts.  One  Anglo  -  Indian 
ImrrcMuMfia  is  the  counterpart  of 
another,  and,  in  many  respects, 
very  like  the  typical  dinner-parly 
of  England.  Twenty  to  thirty  peo- 
ple are  collected  together  to  eat  the 
inevitable  turkey  and  saddle  of 
mutton,  and  dinner  is  served  fifty 


minutes  after  time  because  some- 
body of  importance  chooses  to 
arrive  late.  During  the  hour  anda^ 
quarter  preceding  me  foast,  gentle- 
men gather  in  groups  round  the 
room,  and  talk  shop ;  and  ladies 
cling  to  each  other  in  couples  and 
talk  millinery  <»•  uurseiy ;  host  and 
hostess,  on  tenter-hooks,  midnng 
fbtile  att^npts  to  introduce  upon 
the  scene  an  air  of  enjoyment. 
Dinner  is  announced,    and   male 

leets^  according  to  table  of  proce- 
e,  offer  their  arms  to  ladies 
and  lead  them  to  the  banquet. 
Table  of  precedence  doea  not  ac- 
count for  the  relative  position  of 
people  out  of  Gbvemment  employ, 
and  ezdudes  from  all  position  every 
uacovenanted  civilian.  Difficulties 
arise.  Diffident  civilian  (cove- 
nanted) of  five  years'  standing  does 
not  like  precedix^  his  seniors  who 
are  not  in  the  Civil  Service,  and 
foils  to  advance  at  the  i%ht 
momenta  Table  of  precedence  is 
upset,  couples  are  not  properly 
sorted,  and  hostess  sits  down  to 
dinner  a  miserable  woman.  Dinner 
is  protracted  over  a  period  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  during  which 
time-  the  hUmuighovrs  of  the  several 
guests  (each  guest  has  his  own) 
are  engaged  in  internecine  strife 
and  noii^  struggle  for  possession  of 
some  dish.  iSnner  over,  guests 
return  to  drawing-room,  br^kk  up 
into  groups,  and  talk  whileone  or  two 
victims  play  or  sing.  Half  an  hour 
is  so  spent,  and  tiien  the  leading 
lady  (the  hwrra  mem),  watching 
her  opportonity,  rises  to  wish  her 
hostess  and  host  good  night,  and  is 
followed  by  aU  the  other  guests. 
.  Concerts,  are  not  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  are  generally  given 
by  amateurs.  Occasionally  a  few 
travelling  professionals  give  a  musi- 
cal entertainment  (probably  of  the 
Christy's  Minstrels'  order).  But, 
as  a  rule,  concerts  are  projected  by 
non-professionals,  and  little  is  to 
be  said  about  them. 

Dances    are    more  general  and: 
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more  sacoessfiil.  Small  communi- 
ties have  their  carpet  hops ;  large 
commnnitLes  have  more  ambitdons 
parties.  There  at«  the  balls  ^en^ 
ex  officio  as  it  were,  by  the  Viceroy, 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant- Grover- 
nors  and  Commanders-in-Chief; 
iliere  are  regimental  balls;  there 
are  balls  given  by  large  stations  to 
some  great  star  who  has  fallen  upon 
them ;  balls  given  by  the  civilLons 
to  the  military ;  balls  given  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  300T.  to  500Z.  to 
tiirow  away ;  subscription  balls  and 
reunions.  In  every  station  there 
is  a  room  which  is  large  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, every  lady  in  the  country 
will  give  lul  the  assistance  in  hor 
power  to  those  who  get  up  a  dance. 
For  it  is  something  to  think  about, 
something  to  talk  over,  and  some- 
thing that  a£Pords  immediate  occu- 
pation. Dresses  have  to  be  made, 
early  engagements  with  eligible 
partners  have  to  be  settled,  and, 
vezy  likely,  decorations  have  to  be 
contributed.  The  young  lady  who 
ordinarily  takes  as  little  exercise  as 
a  Chinese  dame  of  high  degree,  will, 
in  the  interests  of  a  baU,  shrink 
from  no  exertion.  She  would  hardly 
reftise  to  scrub  the  floor;  for  the 
ball  is  to  bring  her  hour  of  triumph ; 
then  she  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  devoted  men  all  suppli- 
cants for  her  hand  in  the  dance ; 
then  she  will  be  able  to  reward  the 
virtuous  youth  who  is  fsAi  and 
smooth  in  the  valtz^  and  snub  the 
awkward  wretch  whose  movements 
in  a  round  dance  are  as  the  gambol- 
lings  of  a  young  hippotamus ;  then 
will  come  her  apotheosis,  and  she 
can  afford  to  work  hard  to  bring 
about  that  hour  of  glory. 


To  Anglo-Indian  ladies  generally 
a  ball  is  someiJiing  to  be  thought 
of  with  pleasure.  As  we  have  said 
before,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  woman 
is  a  woman^  and  she  is  sure  of 
partners.  But  if  it  happens  that 
an  Anglo-Indian  matron  does  not 
dance,  she  can,  at  all  events  enjoy 
the  success  and  sympathise  in  the 
pleasure  of  the  daughter,  sister,  or 
other  young  lady  whose  chaperone 
she  is.  To  the  dderly  man  and  to 
the  clumsy  terpischorean  male  a 
ball  in  India  is  a  social  ordeal  of 
the  most  dismal  character. 

For  theatrical  representations  the 
Anglo-Indian  is  generally  indebted 
to  amateurs,  and  when  the  c€rp$ 
dramaUque  is  non-professional  the 
performances  are  few  and  very  &r 
between.  Of  late  years  Calcutta 
has  been  able  to  boast  of  possess- 
ing, for  some  months  at  leasts  an 
opera,  or  theatre,  or  circus,  or  band 
of  serenaders ;  and  sometimes  it  has 
had  two  or  three  of  these  at  the 
same  time.  But  rich  as  Calcutta 
is,  and  much  as  entertainment  of 
any  kind  is  wanting,  professionals 
are  but  indifferently  supported,  and 
so  the  companies  of  opera,  theatre^ 
circus,  and  negro  minstrels,  seek  in 
different  stations  about  the  countiy 
that  support  which  the  metropolia 
&ils  to  give.  The  Calcutta  maa 
regrets  that  this  should  be  so,  and 
deplores  the  dulness  of  the  city  in 
which  he  dwells ;  he  is  loud  in  his 
denunciations  of  the  public  tiiat 
£eu1s  to  support  professional  talent; 
but,  when  professional  talent  reap- 
pears, he  leaves  it  to  other  citizens 
to  recognise  it,  and  says  for  him- 
self, that  it  is  all  very  well  but  he 
cannot  be  bothered  by  going  out 
after  dinner. 
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THE  TWO   COMETS  OF  THE  YEAR  1868. 
Bt  Richabd  a.  Pboctoe,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 

Antlior  of  *  Saturn  and  its  System/  &c.  &c 


n.— WINNECKFS  COMET. 


IN  the  paper  on  Brorsen's  comet 
I  described  the  principal  fea- 
tures presented  hj  comets  as  thej 
approach  and  pass  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sun.  The 
yanous  hypotheses  which  have  been 
put  forwa^  to  account  for  these 
peculiarities  must  now  for  a  brief 
q)ace  claim  our  attention.  Although 
we  are  fiur  from  being  in  a  position 
to  theorise  with  anj  confidence  re- 
specting the  nature  of  comets,  still 
less  respecting  the  purposes  which 
thej  subserre  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  yet  the  obserrations  made 
npon  the  second  comet  of  the  year 
1868  haye  resulted  in  a  positiye 
discoyery  which  may  serye  as  a 
stand-point,  so  to  speak,  wh^ice  we 
can  examine  somewhat  more  con- 
fidently than  of  old,  the  yarious 
theories  which  haye  suggested  them- 
selyes  to  those  who  haye  studied 
cometio  phenomena. 

In  considering  these  hypotheses 
we  haye  to  distinguish  between  the 
"views  which  haye  been  entertained 
rempecting  the  nucleus  and  comay 
and  those  which  regard  the  less  in- 
telligible phenomena  presented  by 
the  tadl.  This  remark  may  seem 
trite  and  obyious,  but  in  realify  the 
two  classes  of  hypotheses  are  roimd 
singularly  confounded  together  in 
many  works  on  popular  astronomy. 
Let  it  be  understood  then  that 
when,  in  speaking  of  an  hypothesiB 
respecting  comets  no  spe^al  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  taU,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  hypothesis  applies 
Bolely  to  the  head  of  the  comet. 
The  same  holds,  by  the  way,  with 
reference  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  comets.  For  instance, 
when  we  said  in  the  paper  on  Comet 
L  that  comets  grow  smaller  as  they 


approach  the  sun,  the  remark  was 
to  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
yolume  of  the  head,  not  to  me  whole 
space  occupied  by  the  head  and  tail. 
In  fact,  it  woxdd  haye  been  impos- 
sible to  assert  anything  with  respect 
to  the  yolume  of  comets'  tails,  inas- 
much as  the  apparent  extent  of  these 
appendages  yaries  according  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions  (humidity, 
clearness,  and  so  on)  under  which 
the  comet  is  obseryed,  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  light-gathering  power 
of  the  obseryer's  telescope. 

To  return,  howeyer,  to  thetheories 
which  haye  been  formed  respecting 
comets. 

It  has  been  commonly  admitted 
that  the  substance  of  which  comets 
are  composed  is  either  wholly  or 
principally  gaseous.  In  no  other 
way,  it  ^ould  seem,  can  the  re- 
markable yariations  of  appearance 
which  comets  present  as  they  ap- 
proach the  sun  or  recede  from  him, 
be  reasonably  accounted  for. 

Kepler  held  that  comets  are 
wholly  gaseous,  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  dissipated  in  space  by 
the  sun's  action.  He  supposed  thi^ 
the  process  of  eyaporation  which 
thus  led  to  the  destruction  of  a 
comet  was,  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  taiL  It  need  nardly 
be  said  that  modem  obseryations 
are  completely  opposed  to  this  yiew. 
Comets  haye  been  seen  to  return 
again  and  again  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sun  without  any  appa- 
rent diminution  of  yolume,  although 
at  each  return  a  tail  of  considerable 
extent  has  been  thrown  out.  For  a 
long  time,  indeed,  it  waa  thought 
that  HaUey's  comet  was  gradually 
diminishing  in  yolume ;  but  at  the 
last  return  this  magnificent  object 
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bad  recovered  all  its  pristme  splen- 
dour. 

Newton  held,  on  the  contrary, 
that  comets  are  pertlj'  composed  of 
solid  matter.  He  supposed  that 
only  the  gaseous  matter  was  af- 
fected to  any  noteworthy  extent  by 
the  action  of  the  sun's  heat.  Raised 
frem  the  solid  nucleus  the  Tapo- 
irised  particles  passed  first  into  the 
coma,  he  imagined,  and  were  thence 
carried  off  into  space  to  form  tiie 
comet's  tail.  Others  so  &r  modi- 
fied Newton's  views  as  to  suggest 
that  the  vapori&ed  matter  is  not 
wholly  carried  off  but  partially  re- 
precipitated  upon  the  head  of  the 
comet  just  as  the  vapours  raised 
from  ocean  are  precipitated  upon 
the  earth  in  tiie  form  of  rain. 

"We  have  seen  that  a  comet  di- 
minishes in  volume  as  it  approaches 
the  sun.  It  will  be  noiaced  l^t 
both  the  theories  which  have  been 
described  woxdd  account  satisfeic^ 
torily  for  the  observed  decrease  of 
volume.  But  neitiier  of  them  gives 
any  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the 
&d»  that  a  comet  recovers  its  ori- 
ginal volume  as  it  departs  from  the 
sun's  neighbourhood.  Newton  in- 
deed, put  forward  certain  views  re- 
specting the  emission  of  smoke  from 
^e  nucleus  during  perihelion  pas^ 
sage,  and  he  surmised  that  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  comet  might  in 
this  manner  be  veiled  to  a  certain 
extent :  but  this  part  of  his  theory 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  al- 
most unintelligible,  besides  being 
wholly  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  regula/r  diminution  and  increase 
which  attend  l&e  approach  and  re- 
cession of  a  comet. 

A  theory  has  lately  been  put  for- 
ward by  M.  Valz  which  accounts 
for  the  variation  of  a  comet's  volume 
by  the  supposition  that  the  solar 
atmosphere  exerts  a  power  of  com- 
pression, which,  varjring  with  that 
atmosphere's  density,  is  most  ef- 
fective in  the  sun's  neighbourhood. 
We  know,  for  instance  that  a  balloon 
must  not  be  fully  inflated  at  first 


rising,  because  when  it  leaehes  tiie 
upper  regions  of  air,  where  there 
is  less  compression,  the  enclosed  gas 
expands,  and  would  burst  the  nlk, 
if  the  balloon  had  been  folly  filled 
at  first.  And  certainly,  on  the 
somewhat  bold  assumption  that  the 
solar  atmosphere  extends  outwards 
to  those  regions  in  which  the  ob- 
served change  of  volume  takes  place, 
and  on  the  additional  and  eqnallj 
bold  supposition  that  oomete  are 
surrounded  with  a  film  of  some  sort 
performing  the  same  function  as 
the  silk  of  the  balloon  (or  tiiat,  in 
some  other  way  the  subdtence  of  liie 
oomet  is  prevoited  from  inters 
mingling  with  the  substance  of  the 
solar  atmosphere)  the  theory  of  M. 
Yalz  would  have  a  certain  m  of 
probability,  fiven,  then,  however, 
it  would  be  insufficient  to  ^account 
for  ihe  enonnons  extent  to  w)n<^ 
the  variation  has  been  observed  i» 
proceed. 

The  only  probable  explanataon  of 
the  variation  in  question  is  ^latt 
which  is  put  forward  by  Sir  Jdhn 
Herschel  in  his  admirable  work  en 
the  southeon  heaveim.  During  his 
€rtay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  B.ope  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
recession  of  HaUey's  oomet^  and  he 
discusses  the  phenomena  with  ad- 
mirable acum^i  and  judgraetii 
The  result  at  which  he  arrives 
appears  to  affimi  a  simple  and  n- 
tional  explanation  of  the  observed 
phenomena.  He  supposes  t^t  as  a 
comet  approaches  the  sun,  t^e  action 
of  the  solar  heat  taransforms  tiie  ne- 
bulous substance  of  the  comet  into 
invisible  vapour.  This  action  pro- 
gressing from  without  inwards,  d 
course  produces  an^yparent  dimi- 
nution of  vc^ume.  The  diminutkm 
continues  as  long  as  the  oomet  is 
approaching  the  sun,  and  for  yet  a 
few  days  after  perihelion  passage; 
but,  soon  after  we  comet  has  begun 
to  leave  the  sun's  neighbom^ood, 
the  transparent  vapour  begins  to 
return  to  its  original  conditKHi,  tbe 
solar  action  b^ng  inguffirifitit  to 
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keep  the  whole  of  the  vaporised 
matter  in  the  gaseous  state.  Thus 
the  comet  gradnally  restunes  its 
original  apparent  dimensions. 

There  are  few  phenomena  which 
have  given  rise  to  more  speonlatiQn 
than  3iose  presented  by  we  tails  of 
oomets.  Astronomers  who,  in  deal- 
ing  with  other  matters,  have  exhi- 
bited the  soundest  judgment,  and 
the  most  logical  accnracj  of  arga- 
ment,  seem  to  feel  free  to  indnlge  in 
the  most  fimcifiQ  speonlaiions  when 
dealing  with  this  snbjeot. 

A  fovonrite  theory  with  the 
earlier  astronomers  was  founded  on 
the  observed  peculiarity  that  the 
tails  of  oomets  are.  usually  turned 
directly  from  the  sun.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  ^b&  tail  is  not  a  really 
existent  entity,  but  merely  indicates 
the  passage  of  the  solar  raysldirough 
space,  eSiet  thedr  condensation  by 
ilie  spherical  head  of  the  comets 
Just  as  a  Hght  received  into  a  dark 
Foom  through  a  small  aperture,  ap- 
pears as  a  long  ray  extending  in  a 
straight  line  through  the  room,  so 
— according  to  tins  theory — ^the 
sun's  light  concentrated  by  the 
oomet's  head,  throws  a  long  lumi- 
nous beam  into  space.  Ihifortu- 
nately  for  this  view  there  is  a  want 
of  analogy  between  l^e  two  cases 
tims  brcmght  into  comparison.  The 
light  shinmg  into  a  room  produces 
the  appearance  of  a  ray,  because  it 
illnmiuates  the  air  and  the  small 
particles  of  floating  dust  which  it 
encounters  in  its  passage.  There  is 
noidiiiig  corresponding  to  tiiis  in  the 
interplanetary  spaces.  If  there  were^ 
the  sky  would  never  appear  black, 
since  the  sun  would  always  be 
pbimng  on  matter  capable  of  reflect- 
ing his  rays. 

Kepler  was  the  first  to  fcnrm  a 
reasonaUe  hypothesis  respecting 
comets'  tails.  He  supposed  that 
the  action  of  the  solar  heat  dissipates 
and  breaks  up  a  comet's  substance. 
The  rarer  portions  are  continually 
swept  away,  he  imagined,  by  the 
propulsive  energy  of  the  solar  rays, 


and  are  swept  in  this  way  to  enor- 
mous distances  firom  the  oomet's 
tail.  The  denser  pori»ons  remaia 
around  iiie  nucleus  and  form  the 
coma. 

The  modem  theory  respecting 
light  (according  to  which  tiiere  is 
no  propulsicm  of  matter  £rom  the 
sun,  but  a  simple  prc^mgation .  of 
wave-like  motion),  does  not  affect 
Kepler's  hypoi^esis  so  much  as 
might  be  imagined.  Whatever 
theory  of  light  we  adopt  wo  are 
forced  to  assume  an  extr^netenuilj 
in  the  matter  which  forms  the  tails 
of  comets.  And  when  cmce  we 
have  made  this  assumption,  we  are 
enabled  to  admit  tluit  even  ftlie 
propagation  of  a  wave-like  motion 
through  the  ether  which  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  interplanetanr  spaeeS| 
might  suffice  to  carry  off  the  at- 
tenuated nebulous  matter  with  tre« 
mendous  rapidity. 

The  defect  of  Kepler's  theory  is 
that  it  appears  insufficient  to  ao- 
count  ioe  those  anomalons  tail-for^ 
mations  which  were  referred  to  in 
our  paper  on  Comet  I. 

Kewibon's  hypothesis  respecting 
comets'  tails  wassomewhatdifferenC 
He  supposed  that  the  intensely 
heated  comet  communicated  its 
heat  to  the  suirounding  ether, 
which  thus  grew  rarer  and  as* 
cended  in  the  solar  atmospheres^ 
that  IS,  flowed  away  foom  the  son — 
precisely  as  heated  air  ascends  flrom 
the  earth.  The  ether  thus  displaced 
would  cany  away  with  it  the  rarer 
portions  of  the  comefs  substance^ 
just  as  smoke  is  carried  upwards  by 
a  current  of  heated  air. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  New- 
ton's theory — ^like  Kepler's — affords 
no  explanation  of  lateral  tails,  or  <3i 
tails  tamed  towards  the  sun. 

In  modem  times  a  theory  has 
been  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  cometic  phenomena  may  be 
due  to  electricsd  agency.  The  Ger- 
man astronomer  Olbers  was  one 
of  the  first  to  propound  this  viewi 
and  many  eminent  astranomersr-^ 
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amongst  others  tlie  younger  Her- 
schel — ^have  looked  with  favour 
upon  the  theory.  As  yet^  however, 
we  do  not  know  enough  respecting 
electricity  to  accept  with  confidence 
any  theory  of  comets  founded  upon 
its  agency. 

The  comet  respecting  which  we 
now  have  to  treat  was  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  June,  1868,  by 
Winnecke.  At  first  it  was  a  tele- 
scopic object,  but  it  gradually  in- 
creased in  brilliancy  until  it  became 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  In  the 
telescope,  at  the  end  of  June,  the 
oomet  appeared  as  a  circular  cloud 
rather  brighter  in  the  middle,  where 
there  was  a  roundish  spot  of  Hght. 
A  tail  could  be  traced  to  a  distance 
of  about  one  degree  from  the  nu- 
cleus. 

Mr.  Huggins  quickly  subjected 
the  new  arrival  to  spectroscopic 
analysis.  The  resxdt,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  to  differ  little  from  that 
which  had  been  noticed  in  the  case 
of  Brorsen's  comet.  Indeed  the 
astronomers  at  the  Paris  obser- 
vatory and  the  Padre  Secchi  at 
Rome  were  led  to  pronounce  the 
spectra  of  the  two  comets  to  be 
absolutely  identical.  The  more 
powerM  spectroscopic  appliances 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Huggins,  how- 
ever, exhibited  important  differ- 
ences. 

The  spectrum  consisted  of  three 
bands  of  light  separated  by  dark 
intervals.  Of  these  bands  two  were 
greenish  blue,  the  other  greenish 
yellow.  The  two  former  were 
tongue-shaped,  the  last  was  nar- 
rowed off  at  both  extremities. 

From  what  we  said  in  our  last 
respecting  the  nature  of  spectro- 
scopic analysis,  it  will  be  imder- 
stood  that  the  distribution  of  the 
comet's  light  along  the  length  of  the 


spectrum  is  the  most  important 
circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in 
endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  substtuice  of  the  comet  But 
as  we  see  that  there  are,  in  this 
instance,  peculiarities  affecting  the 
breadth  of  the  spectrum,  it  wOl  be 
well  briefly  to  consider  their  mean- 
ing. The  matter  is,  in  reaUtr, 
simple  enough,  but  requires  a  him 
attention. 

The  breadth  of  the  spectrom 
corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the 
object  which  is  the  source  of  light. 
If  that  object  is  uniformly  bright 
the  spectrum  is  also  unifbrmlj 
bright  across  its  breadth,  whatever 
variations  may  exist  in  the  direction 
of  its  length.  But  if  the  object  is 
brighter  in  some  parts  of  its  breadth 
than  in  others,  the  spectrum  will 
show  corresponding  vaiiationa  of 
brilliancyacross  its  breadth.  Hither- 
to we  have  been  assuming  that  all 
the  light  from  the  object  is  of  the 
same  kind,  however  it  may  vaiy  in 
brilliancy.  Suppose,  however,  that 
the  light  from  the  middle  of  t^e 
object  ^ves  one  kind  of  spectnun, 
the  light  from  the  outer  parts  an- 
other; then  the  spectrum  will  vary 
in  character  as  well  as  in  brilliancy 
across  its  breadth.  Suppose  for 
example,  that  the  middle  of  the 
object  is  gaseous  while  the  outer 
parts  are  solid  or  liquid,  then  the 
appearance  presented  would  be  two 
thm  streaks  of  rainbow-tinted  light, 
separated  by  a  dark  space  ^  across 
which  would  be  seen  the  bright  lines 
belonging  to  the  gaseous  central 
part  of  the  luminous  obiect. 

Now  the  breadth  of  the  spectnun 
seen  by  Mr.  Huggins  corresponded 
with  the  breadth  of  the  coma  so  fu 
as  the  widest  parts  of  the  tonrae- 
shaped  bands  was  concerned.  Bat 
the  narrower  parts  were  about  ihe 


^  Our  readers  will  of  oonxse  undegratand  that  a  slice  only  of  the  olrject  is  brooghl 
under  spectroscopic  analysis  at  once.  If  the  whole  of  a  circular  object,  whose  centre  ms 
gaseous,  -were  examined  at  once,  the  middle  streak  of  the  spectrom  would  exhibit  Uw 
oompound  spectrum  of  the  edge  and  centre  of  the  ol^ect.  Such  an  ftnangraient  would 
clearly  be  unfaYouiable  to  the  formation  of  dear  Tiews  respectlnff  the  chaiaeter  of  the 
objec?8  light.  r— ;»        -T* 
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width  of  the  nacleus.  Therefore 
the  first  question  to  be  decided 
was  this, — ^is  the  narrowing  of  these 
bands  of  light  towards  one  extre- 
mity, and  of  the  other  towards  both 
extremities,  to  be  considered  as  indi- 
cative of  any  difference,  in  charaC' 
iety  between  the  light  emitted  by 
the  nncleus  and  that  emitted  \yj 
the  coma  ?  At  first  sight  it  seems 
that  no  other  conclusion  could  be 
come  to.  But  a  little  consideration 
enabled  Mr.  Huggins  to  arrive  at  a 
different  result.  The  tongue-shaped 
bands  were  not  only  narrower  but 
very  much  fainter  towards  one  end. 
They  were  also  fiiinter  along  their 
out^  edffes,  on  account,  of  course, 
of  the  famtness  of  the  coma  as  com- 
pared with  the  nucleus.  Now  it 
was  possible  that  the  narrowing 
down  of  the  bands  might  be  only 
apparent,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  outer  parts,  though  really 
existent,  became  invisible  at  the 
&inter  end.  And  there  were  two 
modes  of  attacking  the  question. 
First  the  observer  could  determine 
by  a  careful  inspection  whether  the 
light  at  the  narrower  end  of  the 
tongues  was  so  faint  that  it  ought  to 
disappear  at  the  edges  merely  by 
nndergoing  the  same  sort  of  re- 
duction as  the  brighter  hght  at  the 
broader  end  of  the  tongue:  this 
woxdd  show  that  the  coma  does  not 
differ  in  constitution  from  the  nu- 
cleus. Secondly,  if  the  strip  brought 
tinder  examinaiion  were  narrowed 
by  any  contrivance,  it  is  clear  that 
any  difference  which  might  exist  in 
the  constitution  of  the  coma  and  of 
the  nucleus  ought  to  be  exhibited  in 
a  more  marked  manner. 

Mr.  Huggins  applied  both 
methods;  and  each  resulted  in 
showing  that  the  nucleus  has  the 
same  constitution  as  the  coma^  ex- 
cepting only  that  the  exterior  part 
of  the  coma  seems  to  give  a  con- 


tinuous spectrum.  In  other  words, 
the  nucleus  and  all  the  coma  except 
its  outer  shell  consists  of  the  same 
incandescent  vapour  ;  but  the  outer 
shell  of  the  coma  either  consists  of 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid  matter 
or  shines  by  reflecting  the  solar 
rays. 

So  fieu:',  however,  there  is  little  in 
the  spectroscopic  analysis  which 
differs  in  character  from  what  had 
been  observed  respecting  Brorsen's 
comet.  But  we  have  now  to  record 
one  of  the  most  startling  discoveries 
ever  made  respecting  comets. 

Mr.  Huggins  was  reminded  by 
the  appearance  of  the  cometic  spec- 
trum of  a  form  of  the  spectrum  of 
carbon  which  he  had  observed  in 
the  year  1 864.  It  must  be  premised 
that  the  spectrum  of  an  element 
often  assumes  a  different  form  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  obtained.  Amongst  the 
objects  which  have  spectra  thus 
variable  is  the  element  carbon.  The 
particular  form  of  carbon-spectrum 
which  resembled  that  of  the  comet, 
is  that  obtained  when  an  electric 
spark  is  taken  through  defiant  gas 
— a  substance  which,  as  many  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
ordinary  coal-gas.^  Of  course  the 
spectrum  of  defiant  gas  exhibits 
the  bright  lines  belonging  to  hy- 
drogen ;  but  as  these  are  weU  known, 
the  part  of  the  spectrum  belonging  to 
carbon  also  becomes  determinable. 

Having  noticed,  as  we  said,  tiiie  re- 
semblance between  the  spectrum  of 
the  comet  and  a  form  of  the  carbon 
spectrum,  Mr.  Huggins  determined 
to  compare  the  two  spectra  directly. 
We  have  not  space  to  explain  the 
contrivances  by  which  this  was 
effected.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when 
the  two  spectra  were  brought  side 
by. side,  it  appeared  that  m  place 


1  The  other  confltitneiit  is  *  fire-damp  ;*  also  a  compoimd  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Oleflant  gas  is  commonlj  called  heayy  carburetted  hyorogen,  while  fire-damp  is  termed 
light  crburetted  hydrogen.  ^,     ^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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of  mere  resemblanoe  there  was  ab^ 
solute  identity.  The  bands  of  light 
which  formed  the  comet's  spectrom 
were  found  not  only  to  coincide  in 
position  with  those  which  appeared 
in  the  spectrom  of  defiant  gas,  but 
to  present  the  same  relative  bright- 
ness. Two  days  later  the  obser- 
vations were  repeated  by  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  in  company  with  Professor 
Miller  (who  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  his  earlier  spectroscopic 
labours),  and  both  observers  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  coincidence 
between  the  spectra  could  not  be 
more  exact. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  the  hydrogen  lines  be- 
longing to  the  spectrum  of  defiant 
gas  are  not  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  comet. 

Now  only  one  interpretation  can 
be  put  on  this  remarkable  result, 
and  that  is  that  Winuecke's  comet 
consists  of  the  incandescent  vapour 
of  carbon, — not  of  burning  carbon 
be  it  understood,  but  of  volaMUsed 
carbon. 

But  carbon,  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it  on  earth,  is  a  substance 
whose  chief  pecuUarily,  perhaps, 
is  its  fixity  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  and  no  phenomenon  hitherto 
presented  by  comets  is  more  per- 
plexing than  the  existence  of  vola- 
tilised carbon  as  the  main  or  only 
constituent  of  a  comet  of  enormous 
reel  bulk,  when  that  comet  was 
not  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to  be 
raised  (one  could  suppose)  to  an 
extraordinarily  high  temperature. 
There  have  been  cases  where  comets 
have  been  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to 
account  for  aknost  any  conceivable 
change  in  the  constitution  of  their 
elements.  An  intensity  of  heat  of 
which  we  can  form  no  conception 
must  have  been  experienced  for 
example  by  Newton's  comet;  and 
a  still  fiercer  heat  dissipated. the 
substance  of  the  comet  of  1843. 
But  Winnecke's  comet  at  the  time 
of  observation  was  at  far  tod  great 
a  distance  from  the  sun  for  us  to 


assign  to  its  mass  a  temp^^fcore 
which  under  ordinaiy  circumstanoes 
would  account  for  the  volatiHsatiGn 
of  carbon. 

Nor  does  the  rari^  of  the  abno- 
sphere  in  which  the  comet  was 
moving  serve  to  help  us  in  oar 
dif&culty.  Doubtless  we  are  little 
familiar  with  the  effects  whidi 
terrestrial  elements  would  experi- 
ence if  they  were  distributed  freely 
in  ihe  ether  occupying  the  inter- 
planetary spaces.  But  so  far  as  our 
experience  enables  us  to  judge  we 
shoxdd  rather  look  for  intensitj  of 
cold  than  of  heat  under  such  dreum- 
siances.  We  see  the  heights  of  ilie 
Andes  and  of  the  Himalayaa  clothed 
in  perpetual  snow,  though  day  after 
day  the  fierce  heat  of  the  tropical 
sun  pours  down  upon  them,  and 
though  there  is  no  winter  there 
(in  our  sense  of  the  word)  during 
which  the  snows  are  accumulated. 
We  know  that  the  explanation  of 
this  peculiarity  lies  in  the  estrone 
rariiy  of  the  air  at  a  great  heighi 
It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  odd  of  the  inter- 
planetary spaces  must  be  far  greater. 
Yet  here  we  have  an  object  whose 
light  comes  from  the  ineandesceni 
vapour  of  so  fixed  and  unchange- 
able a  substance  as  carbon,  and  thus, 
in  place  of  an  almost  inconceivable 
intensity  of  cold  we  find  the  evi- 
dence of  intense  heat. 

It  seems  impossible,  at  pres^t^ 
to  suggest  any  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena.  That  carbon 
exists  out  yonder  in  space  in  the 
state  of  luminous  gas  or  vapour, 
that  is  the  one  fact  of  which  idone 
we  can  be  certain.  Mr.  Huggins 
in  his  treatment  of  this  fact  sug^fests 
the  possibility  that  the  carbon  maj 
be  divided  into  particles  so  minute, 
that  as  the  comet  approaches  the 
sun,  more  of  the  sun's  heat  is 
gathered  up,  so  to  i^)eak,  and  that 
thus  the  carbon  is  volatUised.  He 
also  points  to  phenomena  of  phos- 
phorescence and  fluorescence  in 
iQustration  of  the  appearance  pre- 
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BCEiited  by  ihe  comet's  spectmm; 
bntwitboat  snggestdng  anj  asso* 
Giation  between  these  phenomena 
and  those  presented  bj  comets. 

One  cannot  help  associating  the 
new  views  thns  opened  out  to  ns 
respecting  comets,  with  the  dis- 
eaverj  recently  made  that  the  me- 
teoric bodies  which  flash  singly  or 
in  showers  across  onr  skies  belong 
in  reality  to  the  trains  of  comets. 
We  have  now  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  single  member 
of  the  meteoric  systems,  not  a  single 
aerolite,  boUde,  or  flre-ball,  thE^ 
has  not  belonged  once  npon  a  time 
to  a  comet.  The  evidence  on  which 
this  view  is  fonnded,  though  it  may 
seem  insufficient  at  a  first  glance,  is 
abnost  irresistible  to  those  who  can 
ajRHreoiate  its  significance.  Let  us 
briefly  recapitulate  the  fiekcts. 

It  has  been  proved  that  shooting 
stars  come  firom  the  interplanetary 
spaces,  that  they  form  systenas,  and 
that  these  sjsUanB  travel  in  regular 
elliptical  orbits  about  the  sun.  Two 
of  the  systems  produce  striking 
meteoric  displays,  viz.  the  system 
encountered  by  the  earth  on  or 
about  August  10,  and  the  system 
encountered  on  or  about  November 
13.  Now  it  had  been  suggested 
tibat  the  members  of  the  K>rmer 
system  follow  the  track  of  the 
oonspiouous  comet  which  made  its 
appearance  in  the  year  1862;  and 
it  was  proved  that,  assuming  the 
orbit  of  the  meteors  to  be  very 
eccentric,  and  assigning  to  them  a 
peiiod  of  147  years  (that  of  the 
comet),  their  motions  corresponded 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
with  the  orbital  track  of  the  comet. 
In  hci  the  agreement  was  so  close 
that  very  few  who  had  examined 
the  question  could  beUeve  it  to  be 
accidental.  But  there  were  two 
objections  on  which  some  stress  was 
laid.  First,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  make  assumptions  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  meteors,  secondly 
those  assumptions  were  not  ren- 
dered probable  by  anything  which 


had  been  proved  respecting  any 
meteoric  system.  The  examination 
of  the  November  star-shower  by  a 
host  of  eminent  mathematicians  in 
1866-7  led  to  results  which  at  once 
removed  these  objections,  and 
brought  new  evidence — and  that  of 
the  most  striking  character— in 
&vour  of  the  theory  that  comets 
and  meteors  are  associated.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  the  November 
meteors  travelled  in  a  nearly  cir- 
cular orbit  with  a  period  of  some«> 
what  less  than  a  year.  Adams 
proved  that  they  iaravel  in  an  orbit 
extending  flu*  out  into  space  beyond 
the  orbit  of  distant  Uranus.  And 
the  period  of  this  orbit  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  33^  years.  Here  then 
was  strong  confirmatory  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  elliptic  orbit  and 
the  long  period  assigned,  by  way 
of  assumi^on,  to  the  August  me- 
teors. But  this  was  flu*  from  being 
alL  Astronomers  looked  for  a  comet 
to  be  associated  with  the  November 
meteors;  and  they  foxuid  one-— a 
small  one,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
well-defined  character,  an  orbit 
calculated  beyond  suspicion  of  im- 
portant error,  and  agreeing  so 
closely  in  its  motions  with  those 
of  the  November  meteors  that  the 
chances  were  millions  on  milUons 
to  one  against  the  coincidence  being 
accidental  It  hardly  required  after 
this,  that  an  association  should  be 
pointed  out  between  other  meteor- 
svstems  and  other  comets.  Yet 
this  has  been  done,  and  thus  that 
which  had  already  been  demon- 
strated was  illustrated  by  new  proofs. 
We  may  say  that  nothing  which 
men  of  science  have  dealt  with  has 
ever  been  more  satis^M^torily  proved 
than  the  fact  that  meteors  are  the 
attendants  on  comets. 

Now,  how  meteors  are  thrown  off 
from  Gometic  nuclei  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  say.  They  differ  wholly  in 
character  from  their  source,  and 
thus  we  learn  that  the  gaseous 
nature  of  cometic  nuclei  is  due  to 
the  action  of  causes  conipected  with 
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those  to  which  the  nuclear  stractnre 
of  the  comet's  head  is  due.  But 
whether  the  first  formation  of  me- 
teoric systems  is  associated  in  any 
way  with  the  processes  which  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  comet's  tail, 
is  not  quite  so  clear.  As  yet  no 
comet  which  has  had  a  hrilliant  tail 
has  been  subjected  to  spectroscopic 
analysis,  so  that  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce with  any  certainty  respect- 
ing the  structure  of  these  singular 
appendages.  Some  astronomers  are 
disposed  to  look  on  the  formation 
of  a  track  of  meteors  all  round  the 
orbit  of  a  comet  as  due  to  the  action 
of  influences  by  which  parts  of  the 
comet's  mass  are  thrown  into  orbits 
of  slightly  longer  period  than  that 
of  the  nead,  though  closely  re- 
sembling that  orbit  in  figure.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  contrast  in  character  between 
&e  meteoric  bodies  which  form 
the  train  of  a  comet,  and  the 
gaseous  nucleus  and  coma,  remains 
yet  among  the  mysteries  which 
astronomers  have  been  unable  to 
clear  up. 

But  so  soon  as  it  had  been  shown 
that  a  comet's  head  is  formed  of  a 
certain  well-known  terrestrial  sub- 
stance, it  was  natural  that  the 
question  should  be  asked  whether 
this  substance  is  to  be  found  in 
meteors.  Hitherto  no  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  determining 
Qie  elementary  constitution  of  me- 
teors which  have  not  actually  fallen 
upon  the  earth.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
catch  them  during  their  brief  tran- 


sit across  our  skies  that  only  a  few 
substances,  as  sodium,  phosphorus, 
magnesium,  and  so  on,  have  been 
shown  with  any  appearance  of  pro- 
bability to  exist  in  shooting-sters. 
Certainly  carbon  is  not  among  the 
number  of  those  elements  which 
haye  been  detected  in  this  way. 
But  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society,  it  was  stated 
that  seyeral  aerolites  contain  carbon 
in  their  structure,  and  Mr.  De  la 
Bue  offered  a  fragment  of  one  of 
these  to  Mr.  Huggins  for  analysis. 
Certainly  a  strange  circumstance 
that  an  astronomer  who  had  ana- 
lysed the  structure  of  a  body  mil- 
lions of  miles  away  from  the  earth, 
should  take  into  his  hands  and  sub- 
ject to  chemical  analysis  a  fragment 
which  had  once  in  all  probability 
belonged  to  a  similar  comet. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice 
that  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
absence  during  the  past  few  years 
of  those  brilliant  and  long-tailed 
comets  which  alone  seem  calculated 
to  afford  the  spectroscopist  the 
means  of  answering  some  of  the 
difficult  questions  suggested  aboYe. 
The  tail  of  Winnecke's  comet  was 
too  faint  to  give  a  visible  spectrum. 
In  &ct  the  comet  itself  was  only 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  When 
a  blazing  object  like  Donati's  comet 
or  the  comet  of  1861  comes  to  be 
subjected  to  spectroscopic  analysis, 
we  may  hope  for  an  amount  of  in- 
formation compared  with  which 
that  hitherto  obtained  is  probably 
altogether  insignificant. 
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THE  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Spedding's  edition  of  the  let- 
tero,  speeches  and  occasional  wri- 
tings of  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  con- 
necting narrative  of  them,  closed 
with  the  fall  of  Essex,  bringing 
down  his  life  to  1601.  At  the  end 
of  six  years  we  have  a  second  instal- 
ment of  a  work  which  for  the 
patience,  industry  and  sagacity  of 
its  editor  ranks  in  merit  beside 
the  histories  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  K 
Mr.  Spedding  has  not  made  haste, 
neither  has  he  taken  rest  in  his 
labours ;  and  indeed,  had  he  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  unwearied  in- 
vestigation, he  would  be  entitled  to 
an  honourable  and  high  position 
among  the  writers  of  the  day.  The 
reading  public  may  perhaps  be  more 
astonished  at  the  versatility  of  book- 
makers who  pass  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  from  the  borders 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Tower 
Hill :  but  the  thoughtful  reader  will 
be  inclined  to  applaud  an  author 
who  weighs  his  facts  and  words  in 
a  balance  as  exact  as  goldsmiths' 
scales,  and  whose  zeal  for  his  subject 
never  overrides  his  care  for  the  very 
truth.  There  may  be  different 
opinions  about  Bacon's  character, 
but  there  can  be  none  about  his 
biographer's  accuracy.  Of  the  other 
signal  virtues  of  these  volumes  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  mention 
as  we  pass  them  under  review. 

That  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
wiU  prove  as  generally  interesting 
aa  their  predecessors  can  hardly  be 
expected.  In  these  Bacon,  though 
still  in  the  fore  rank  of  the  narrative, 
is  yet  less  prominent  either  for  his 
fortunes  or  misfortunes  than  he  was 
in  the  first  and  second.  No  great 
cracial  question  affecting  him,  such 
as  his  relations  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
occurs  in  these  volumes :  there  are 


far  fewer  glimpses  into  his  fietmily  or 
private  life :  his  brother  Anthony  ap- 
pears in  them  only  to  die :  his  mother 
IS  no  longer  on  the  scene  with  her 
vivid  letters  and  her  strong  per- 
sonality :  Queen  Elizabeth  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave:  the  great 
mutations  of  her  reign  are  over; 
the  elder  brood  of  her  statesmen  in 
the  tomb :  a  new  era  has  come  to 
the  birth,  and  the  foundations  are 
being  laid  for  the  next  great  revo- 
lution of  Britain,  a  revolution  in 
which  religion  and  pohtics  were  still 
mingled  together,  but  in  which, 
their  positions  were  reversed.  The 
work  of  the  Beformation  is  past  r 
the  work  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, at  least  in  its  modem  import, 
is  beginning.  Li  1601,  with  which 
year  the  fliird  volume  of  Lord 
Bacon^a  Letters  and  Life  opens. 
Bacon  was  forty  years  old,  consi4ted 
by  Elizabeth,  engaged  in  profes- 
sional and  politicks  business,  corre- 
sponding with  the  rulers  of  the  state,, 
but  as  yet  neither  in  high  ofiice  nor 
perhaps,  except  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  lawyers  and  state  ministers, 
at  all  conspicuous.  We  are  left  to 
infer  that  he  was  a  man  of  mark  r 
the  fuU  measure  of  his  reputation 
will  be  read  in  the  concluding 
volumes  of  Mr.  Spedding's  work. 
We  find  him  active  in  parliament 
and  in  the  law  courts :  yet  Salisbury 
in  the  one  and  Coke  in  the  other 
attracted  far  more  notice  than  Bacon 
had  hitherto  done :  and  as  for  his 
philosophical  reputation,  there  were 
perhaps  not  ten  men  in  England 
in  1 60 1  who  had  heard  of  or 
cared  to  be  told  of  it.  He  saw  in- 
ferior men,  and  sometimes  younger 
men  also,  put  over  his  head:  he 
watched  a  new  time  coming,  yet  no 
one  beckoned  him  to  advance  with 
it,  much  less  to  take  the  rudder 
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into  Hs  hand.  For  the  pre- 
sent therefore^  and  indeed,  nearlj 
thronghout  these  recently  published 
Tolnmes,  we  most  be  content  with 
following  his  -^leps  ae.  ai»  active 
m^oabei*  of  the  House  of  Gonunons^ 
as  a  ready  bat  not  actually  bfficial 
adyiser  of  the  king  or  the  minister^ 
ftA  one  still  walking  on  a  level  road 
of  public  businesrwith  much  credit 
to  himself,  bat  scarcely,  if  we  take 
only  a  contemporary  view  of  hisposi- 
tiOD,'  with  conspicuous  distinction. 
The  fourth  volume  has  nearly  closed, 
when  Bacon  at  length  is  appointed 
attorney-general.  Twelve  years — 
tedious  and  disappointing,  if  not 
4][uite  disheartening  years — of  his 
life  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Spedding  in 
ihe  present  instalment  of  his  work. 
One  important  change  indeed 
there  was  during  this  period  in 
Bacon's  personal  relations.  He  mar- 
ried: but  the  young  Lady  Bacon 
by  no  means  supplies  the  place  of 
the  old  one ;  and  whether  her  hus- 
band regarded  his  acquisition  as  a 
fortunate  one  we  are  left  to  imagine, 
for  his  biographer  treats  of  the  mat- 
ter with  rather  provoking  indiffe- 
rence. We  are  told  by  him  that  the 
bride  was  '  an  alderman's  daughter,' 
^  an  handsome  maiden,'  and  *  to  his 
liking,'  and,  moreover,  that  she  had 
land  and  money.  So  far  all  was  well; 
neither  does  it  appear  that  Bacon's 
mother-in-law,  although  *a  little 
violent  lady,'  gave  him  any  parti- 
oular  trouble.  But  any  impertinent 
curiosity  we  may  have  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sir  Francis  and  my  Lady 
Bacon  is  thus  gravely  rebiJced  by 
our  philosophic  guide  to  the  Baco^ 
niana: 

When  the  domestic  relations  of  a  man 
00  conspicuous  as  Bacon  attract  no  notice, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  peaceable 
and  quiet ;  and  twenty  years  of  married  life 
in  which  the  gossips  and  semdal-mongers 
of  the  time  found  nothing  to  talk  abont 
have  a  right  to  remain;  e^sempt  from  in- 
trusion. In  outward  .  circumstances  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  suitable  match ; 
the  wife's  fortune  being  a  little  less  than 
the  annual  value  of  the  husband's  inherited 


estate,  and  her  social  rank  a  little  lower ; 
,  but  not.  much.  Taking  >\fi»  portion  and 
prbepects  into  account,  it  was  cfertainly  a 
good  match  for  her^  nor  was  it  a  bad  om 
for  him.  And  I  do  not  know  why  it  shiwld 
net  be  allowed  to  piiss  \nffa  As  IMit  remaft 
DOW  as  it  did  then,  o^  da^any  simiMrmilidi 
would  do  in  tho  present  day. 

In  this  grave  admonition  to  minS 
our  own  business,  and  *iiot,*^  is 
Saucho  says,  *'6)  look  for  bwbn 
where  there  are  no  pins  to  hail^  it 
on,'  there  is  a  touch  of  PetrueWs 
pldlosophy  on  the  subject  of  mas*- 
riage.  But  We  are  ready  to  cdnfesfi, 
discomfited  a6  we  are,  that  suci 
reticence  is  far  better  worth  endu- 
ring than  the  equivocal  romance 
presented  to  us  by  anothei?  t&xiA 
biographer  of  Biacon. 

A  gleam  of  light  is,  however, 
thrown  on  the  marriage  ceremony 
in  a  letter  from  Dudley  Carleton  to 
John  Chamberlain,  April  ii,  1606: 

Sir  Franda  Bacon  was  married  yeetodaj 
to  his  young  wench  in  Maribone  Cbappl 
fle  was  clad  from  top  to  to6  in  purple>  awi 
hath  made  himself  and  his  wife  such  store 
of  fine  raiments  of  doth  of  silrer  and  goW 
that  it  draws  deep  into  her  portion.  Tlie 
dinner  was  kept  at  his  fathttr-in-law  Sir 
John  Packington'B  lodging  over  against  the 
Savoy,  where  his  chief  guests  were  the 
three  knights,  Cope,  Hicks,  and  Beeston ; 
and  upon  this  conceit  (as  he  said  Mmaelf) 
that  since  he  could  not  have  my  L  of 
Salisbury  in  person,  which  he.  wished,  he 
would  have  hun  at  least  in  his  reproseotir 
tive  body. 

Francis  Bacon's  activity  in  ti» 
House  of  Commons,  as  'well  as  Iw 
position  of  councillor  to  Ehtabeth, 
and  in  some  measure,  after  an  in- 
terval, to  King  James  also,  ohligei 
Mr.  Spedding  to  enter  frequently 
into  the  general  history  of  their 
reigns,  asSui  thus  a  national  is  super- 
added to  the  personal  interest  of  his 
book.  We  are  much  mistaken  iA 
so  far  as  the  present  narrative  is 
concerned,  the  pages  relating  to 
public  buidness  and  national  ques- 
tions do  not  prove  more  attractive 
to  the  readers  of  it  than  either  the 
Life  or  Letters  themselves.  The 
biographer's  explanatiouSy  and  what 
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iHay  be  tdriHed  Bac6n^s  state  {capers,' 
ilirow  many  new  lights  upon  ijbe 
^mes  to  wlueli  they  refer;  and  Mr. 
SpeddiBg  displays  all  the  oardifnil 
^^MiieB  of  itti  histeriiai.  His  coikt'' 
nienta  on  the  pro^ceedings  of  the* 
Hcmde  ^f  Oeinmons  on  the  great 
^e^tions  theb  beginning  to  be 
bMMbChed  of  prerogati^re  and*  priri' 
l^^V'of'  the  Crown  ■  reVennes,  of 
grievances  and  itopplies,  of  vital 
pQmts  at  that  time  in  rdigion, 
indeed,  of  nearly  every  element  of 
the  great  contijoversies  in  the  reign 
of  <&mes*»  6noeeSsor,  are  not  oidy 
imfttmctivb  in  themselves,  and 
models  of  clear  and  dispassionate 
difloofsakm,  bat  open  also,  in  onr 
opinion,  new  groonds-  for  a  review 
of  the  real  points  at  issue  between 
the  rolers  and  piBople  of  England. 
In  only  one  sense  of  the  word  is 
Bac€m  himself  prominent  in  these 
volumes— he  is  the  real  if  not  the 
aokno^V'ledged  leader  of  the  Lower 
House.  Nor  is  he  a  party  chief^ 
as  we  expect  in  the  present  day 
«ach  fi,  leader  to  be.  We  find  him 
opposing  mere  innovation ;  we  find 
Mm,  a]£^  bating  the  ed^e  of  royal 
or  ministerial  demands.  With  one 
hand  he  checks  the  impetuosity  of 
reformers,  with  another  he  invests 
wiih  more  palatable  formd  the 
measures  of  administration.  In  his 
letters  and  state  papers,  usually 
addressed  to  i^e  kine,  may  be 
found  suggestions  which,  if  ac-' 
cepted  at  me  moment,  'v^ould  pro- 
baSbly  have  cured  or  mitigated  the 
disease,  certainly  have  met  the  par- 
ticular difficulty,  and  which  in  most 
instances,  if  not  in  every  one,  were 
iimught  with  the  seeds  of  prudient 
and  poHtio  reconciliation  between 
the  opposing  forced.  We  will,  how- 
ever, before  entering  on  the  reign  of 
Sanies,  dismiss  Eli^ibeth  fix)m  the 


Passing  over  the  quarrels  be- 
inveen  Bacexn  a^d  Coke,  with  which 
xnany  of  our  readers  will  be  ac- 
cruainted,  and  which  are  merely 
idle  old  feud  between  a  great  jurii^- 


pfudetit  and  a  great  lawyer — a  fetfS 
already  rehearsed  by  the  Sc89vol«9 
amd  tbe  forenaie  orators  of  Bome-^ 
we  come  to  -  the  most  remaij^kable 
measure  of  Qlitabeth's  last  paxfli^' 
mant— the  business  of  the  mono- 
polies-«*the  protection  and  free  tradiei 
question  of  the  seventeenth  centuty. 
The^great  queen,  tho^ogh  A^  nevCT* 
anpetoi  tor  hare  ^en  a  la^  vieW 
of  pu1)iic  afi^irs,  and  was  sufficiently 
stiffi-necked  in  all  matters  touching 
on  her  autiMNrify^  yet  understood 
what  her  two  next  successors  could 
neVer  be  made  to  compreheiid — ^the 
tinie  for  saying  No  and  the  tithe  for 
saying  Tea,  and  by  her  conduct  on 
this  occasiouv  she  managed  to  re-^ 
gain  nearly  all  her  eai^er  popu^ 
larity,  which,  jsinoe  the  esseoutioil  of 
Essex,  had  been  on  the  wane.  She 
left  the  scene  of  political  life  like  a 
wellpgraoed  actor  attended  by  tiie 
plaucQts  of  a  grateful  people.  It 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  her  peace 
at  the  moment,  and  for  her  re- 
putation with  posterity,  that  she 
survived  only  fifteen  months  the 
prorogatioti  of  her  last  parliament. 
Quesnons  'were  doming  to  the  sur- 
^e  which  would  have  alarmed 
her  pride,  because  they  woidd  hAve 
trenched  on  her  dearly  cherished 
prerogative.  She  may  accordiiigl^ 
be' said  it)  have  been  *f6lfx  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis,'  since  she  was 
removed  from  troubles  and  rumourd 
also  of  troubles.  She,  an  a^ed 
woman,  worn  with  the  cares  of 
state,  surviving  the  grey-hairfed 
statesmen  who  had  upheld  her 
hands  in  so  many  encounters  with 
domestic  treason  and  foreign  levy, 
might  no  less  than  the  aged  Augus- 
tus luLve  murmured  at  d  destitiy 
which  had  reserved  her  foir  trials 
not  less  grave  and  perplexing  thah 
the  storms  of  her  youth  afild 
maturity. 

We  xsan  find  room  only  fbr  the 

last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Spedding*s 

account  of  this  memorable  mono^ 

poly-business. 

^     On  &^hi!ifd!&7,  the  pzomised  FlodamAtion 
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being  published  and  in  every  man's  hand, 
they  (the  Commons)  were  informed  that  she 
woula  receive  them  on  Monday  in  the 
afternoon — ^40,  50,  or  100  of  them.  Bat 
when  they  were  proceeding  to  elect  the 
hundred,  Uiere  rose  a  cry  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  House  of  All,  ally  aU;  which  being 
reported  to  the  Queen,  she  save  leave  for 
all  to  come.  She  received  them  in  state ; 
and  having  heard  the  address  of  thanks, 
delivered  by  the  Speaker  in  a  style  which 
reminds  one  of  the  litaigy,  replied  in  a 
style  peculiar  to  herself.  If  she  had  known 
that  It  was  her  last  meeting  with  her  people, 
and  studied  to  appear  that  day  as  she  would 
wish  to  be  remembered  ever  after,  she  could 
not  have  done  it  better.  Gracious,  grateful, 
affectionate,  familiar ;  seated  high  above  the 
reach  of  ii^ury  or  offence,  and  filled  with 
awful  confidence  in  the  authority  deputed 
to  her,  yet  descending  to  exchange  cour- 
tesies, accept  benefits,  acknowledge  and 
excuse  errors — 

*  She  bowed  her  eminent  top  to  their  low 

ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  her  humility ;' 

and  I  'suppose  never  appeared  so  unques- 
tionably and  unapproachably  sovereign  as 
then,  when  she  spoke  to  them  most  freely, 
feelingly  and  touchingly,  in  the  tone  of  a 
woman  and  a  friend. 

How  it  fared  with  Francis  Bacon 
under  Elizabeth  has  appeared  in 
the  former  volume  of  the  Letters 
and  Life.  He  had  hied  bat  little 
nearer  to  '  high  fortune '  at  the  end 
of  her  reign  than  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  his  professional  or 
political  life.  Still  he  lacked  pre- 
ferment, and  might  have  referred 
with  Hamlet  to  the  somewhat 
musty  proverb  of  *  while  the  grass 
grows  the  horse  starves.'  *My 
good  old  mistress,'  wrote  Bacon  in 
a  letter  to  her  successor,  *  was  wont 
to  call  me  her  watch-candle,  be- 
cause it  pleased  her  to  saj  I  did 
continually  bum  (and  yet  she 
suffered  me  to  waste  almost  to 
nothing).*  And  this  lack  of  pre- 
ferment and  expenditure  of  watch- 
ing assumed  with  each  year  a 
Kraver  aspect.  The  day  was  being 
mr  spent,  a  new  reign  with  its  un- 
certe^ties  was  at  hand,  and  no  one 
of  his  aims,  whether  for  professional 


advancement  or  that  of  learning, 
had  been  reached.  His  inclinations 
led  him  one  way ;  his  necessities 
pointed  to  another.  K  he  devoted 
all  his  powers  to  science  he  must 
abandon  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
and  his  income  was  too  narrow  and 
his  debts  were  too  many  for  him  to 
retire  from  public  life.  Fuller  has 
well  described  the  two-fold  nature 
of  his  pursuits,  and  one  source  at 
least  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties. 
*  He  was  privy  councillor,  as  to  King 
James,  so  to  nature  itself,  diving 
into  many  of  her  abstruse  myste- 
ries. New  conclusions  he  would 
dig  out  with  mattocks  of  gold  and 
silver,  not  caring  what  his  expe- 
rience cost  him,  expending  on  the 
trials  of  nature  all  and  more  than 
he  got  by  the  trials  at  the  bar ; 
posterity  being  the  better  for  his — 
though  he  the  worse  for  his  own — 
dear  experiments.'^  Nor  can  any  one 
read  his  essays  or  letters  without 
perceiving  that  Bacon's  was  one  of 
those  natures  to  which  pomp,  state, 
and  their  accompanying  luj^nries 
are  ahnost  necessities.  He  took 
delight  in  building,  in  trim  gardens, 
in  rich  movables,  and  in  apparel 
perhaps  more  costly  than  his  purse 
could  buy ;  and  be  it  remembered 
before  he  is  taxed  with  prodigality 
on  these  accounts,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  splendour  in  living  was 
expected  in  his  time  of  all  who 
aimed  at  standing  well  with  the 
court.  In  our  drab-coloured  days 
a  member  of  parliament  may,  if  he 
see  fit,  live  as  frugally  as  Andrew 
Marvel  did,  and  yet  not  on  shoulders 
of  mutton  or  in  a  garret.  His  club 
and  his  lodging  enable  him  to  eat 
and  sleep  economically,  and  yet 
with  comfort.  If  he  walk  or  ride 
unattended  down  Parliament  Street, 
no  one  will  remark  upon  him  as  a 
niggard ;  no  one  will  require  him  to 
keep  a  man  servant ;  no  one  reproach 
him  for  not  going  richly  and  g^J 
clad.    It  was  not  so  in  Ba^xm's 
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days.  Rich  if  not  gaudy  attire, 
a  snite  of  retainers,  at  least  a  foot- 
cloth  horse,  and  a  lodging  of  some 
price,  were  then  essential  to  all  who 
had  risen,  or  were  endeavouring  to 
rise,  in  the  political  world ;  and  the 
gains  of  even  high  office  were 
often  for  from  heing  equivalent  to 
its  demands  for  show  and  ceremony. 
From  a  letter  that  has  been  kindly 
laid  before  us  of  Lord  Burleigh's, 
we  learn  that  he.  Lord  Treasurer 
as  he  was,  had  occasion  to  wince 
under  the  cost  of  a  statesman's 
housekeeping : 

I  am  [he  writes]  at  charge  by  attendance 
upon  Conrt,  and  by  keeping  of  my  household, 
specially  in  term  time  by  resort  and  suitors, 
at  more  than  any  counsellor  in  England.  I  do 
affirm  that  the  fee  of  my  treasurership  doth 
not  answer  to  my  charges  and  my  stall.  In 
my  household  I  do  seldom  feed  less  than 
loo  persons.  For  my  servants,  I  keep  some 
to  whom  I  pay  not  wages  and  [bnt  ?]  give 
liveries  which  I  know  many  do  not.  I 
have  sold  as  much  land  of  value  as  ever  I 
had  gifts  of  her  Majesty. 

We  still  employ  the  phrase  *  Her 
Majesty's  servants,*  but  it  went  far 
beyond  an  expression  of  courtesy  or 
loyalty,  as  applied  to  Elizabeth. 
All  who  managed  her  affairs,  all 
who  sought  her  smiles,  were  in  a 
&r  more  literal  sense  her  servants, 
for  service  she  exacted  from  them 
erven  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Of 
the  Tudor  princes,  ^iary,  whose 
memory  is  atrocious  in  Exeter 
Hall,  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  had  consideration  for  her  ser- 
vitors' pockets.  Henry  Vii.  vexed 
his  people  by  hoarding,  Henry  VIII. 
by  lavishing  money,  Edward's  guar- 
dians apparently  both  grasped  and 
wasted  it,  and  Elizabeth  looked 
that  those  who  sought  her  should 
pay  heavily  for  their  pains  in  suing. 
If  they  were  tolerably  well  off  in  the 
world,  she  expected  her  subjects, 
■when  sent  on  her  errands,  to  defray 
their  own  charges.  If  they  needed 
Tier  wages  they  needed  their  own 
patience  even  more,  for  she  was  a 
tardy  paymistress.  *  The  Progresses 
of  Queen  Elizabeth '  have  a  stately 


sound :  they  often  might  more  truly 
have  been  termed '  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Visitations  on  her  great  lords  and 
the  wealthier  coun^  gentlemen.' 
Many  noble  oak  woods  were  felled, 
many  broad  acres  sold  or  deeply 
mor^^aged,  to  supply  the  cost  of  her 
gracious  presence.  Her  poets  en- 
titled her  *  Gloriana ; '  her  minis- 
ters, her  courtiers,  and  favourites, 
might  in  their  secret  hearts  have 
more  justly  called  her  *  Parsimoni- 
ana.'  There  may  have  been  policy, 
as  well  as  frugality,  for  herself  in 
these  progresses.  A  heavily  in- 
debted nobility  was  stripped  by  her 
visits  of  the  sinews  of  civil  war  or 
occasional  tumults. 

In  the  very  curious  'private 
memoranda '  of  Bacon,  which  Mr. 
Spedding  has  brought  to  light  and 
printed  for  the  first  time,  there  are 
found  numerous  entries  on  the  very 
important  subject  of  bettering  his 
own  condition.  We  do  not  regard 
this  as  any  "just  cause  of  reproach 
to  him,  for  the  desire  to  be  better 
off,  if  an  infirmity  at  all,  is  one  by 
no  means  out  of  date,  nay,  indeed, 
as  the  disastrous  speculations  and 
alarming  sacrifices  of  the  present 
day  show,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
extinct  at  present.  We  can  merely 
allude  to  these  'memoranda'  as 
evidence  of  the  ways  and  shifts 
by  which  alone  Bacon  and  his 
contemporaries  could  raise  their 
heads  above  the  level  of  their  fel- 
lows. Favour  of  great  men  was 
of  course  an  essential  lever  for 
promotion.  But  who  were  these 
great  men  ?  They  consisted  almost, 
if  not  quite,  entirely  of  those  who 
had  access  to  the  royal  ear.  Now, 
there  are  many  avenues  to  prefer- 
ment, then  there  was  but  one.  Now 
a  man  may,  as  he  sees  best  or 
easiest  for  his  nature,  make  himself 
generally  popular  or  formidable  by 
arts,  or,  at  least,  through  avenues 
unknown  in  Bacon's  age.  He  may 
write  terrible  leading  articles ;  he 
may  select  a  conspicuous  minister 
for  his  quarry  and  hunt  1 
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)ie  laay  watdli  for  the  t^ath  wav^  of 
.public  grievance  or  wrath  at  real 
or  QjCLpposed  grievances,  and  ride 
iipon  the  top  of  it  into  place  and 
comfort.  It  is  competent  for  him, 
if  iess  ferociously  disposed,  to  be  a 
jacl^al,  and  so  come  in  for  a  share 
oi  his  lion's  prey ;  or  if  he  be 
wefJihy  as  well  as  a^iring,  he  may 
keep  in  his  pay  a  band  of  tnimpeters 
to  proclaim  his  extraordinary  merits 
to  the  world.  Bat  none  of  these 
arts,  were  available  for  Francis 
Bacon.  A  leading  article  would 
probably  have  been  as  good  as  a 
warrant  for  his  instant  committal 
tq  the  Tower.  To  set  his  fangs 
into  a  prime  minister,  would  have 
been  much  the  same  thing  as  for  a 
sparrow  to  fly  at  a  hawk ;  to  head 
a  rabble  who  murmured  at  the 
absoinption  of  land  by  nobles,  would 
have  brought  upon  him  at  the  best 

STes  for  the  remainder  of  his 
ys,  or  far  more  probably  a  short 
shrift  and  a  coil  of  rope.  He  might 
indeed  have  had  some  chance  as 
a  jackal,  but  then  these  accom- 
modating animals  were  then  as 
well  as  now  in  such  abundance 
that  their  portion  of  deer  or  bul- 
lock would  have  been  small.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  in  this 
dearth  of  opportunities.  Bacon 
deeply  studied  Uie  paths  of  wisdom 
for  a  man's  self.  Such  study  was 
then  an  unavoidable  adjunct  to 
even  noble  ambitions,  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  shown  that  his  ambi- 
tion was  ignoble. 

For  in  estimating  his  character  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to  weigh  bim 
in  the  balajice  of  his  own  time,  but 
also  to  keep  in  mind  the  objects 
that  he  set  before  himself.  His 
was  a  two-fold  nature,  and  if  either 
moiety  of  it  be  kept  out  of  sight  he 
will  be  misunderstood  or  harshly 
judged.  Many  reproaches  have 
been  levelled  at  Cicero,  some  plau- 
sible, some  just,  yet  more  ignorant 
ones:  but  it  has  never  been  ac- 
counted among  his  faults  that  after 
his  first  return  from  his  qu83storship 


in  Sipily,  he  resolvQjd  uQTer  9g«b 
to  be  long  absent  from  the  Bosma 
forum.  His  mo^rtifipfitioi^  it  dis- 
covering that  po  o^e  kn^  .that  be 
had  been  Queastor  pf  Si(^,  irlK^re 
he  conceived  that  he  had  been  highly 
distinguishing  him^cd^  did. him*  ^ 
admits,  more  good  thai^  if  he  had 
received  all  the  coipplitnent^  ;thst 
he  expected ;  f<»r  it  mai^e  himrefldot 
that  the  people,  of  Bome  had  dull 
ears  but  quick  eyes,  and  that  it  was 
his  business  to  keep  himself  always 
in  their  sight;  so  l^t  from  that 
moment  he  resolved  to  stick  close 
to  the  forum,  and  to  live  perpetnaUj 
in  the  view  of  the  Ci<y.  What 
Borne  was  to  Cicero,  *•  the  chamber' 
of  the  queen  or  king  was  to  BacoB, 
and  it  is  no  blemish  on  his  integrity 
that  he  sought  to  enter  it  byre- 
commending  himself  to  such  as 
already  possessed  a  private  key. 
His  was  no  vulgar  craving  for 
power  and  place ;  these  the  ordinary 
ends  of  public  men  were  means  to 
him.  His  proper  empire,  he  felt 
was  not  of  this  world,  but  of  the 
world  of  knowledge,  its  advance- 
ment, its  reformation,  and  diffusion. 
But  in  order  to  attain  his  rightfal 
throne  potent  auxiliaries  were  indis- 
pensable— money,  for  research  and 
experiment  were  costly  necessities; 
influence  to  be  obtainedonly  throng 
high  position ;  and  patronage  of  ^ 
great  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
reading,  far  less  a  scientific  paUic, 
and  when  every  writer  of  books, 
however  trivial,  found  dedication 
to  some  great  man  a  primary  con- 
dition of  success.  Now  ftancis 
Bacon,  an  untitled  barrister,  or  e^en 
as  one  of  the  '  learned  counsel  of 
the  queen,'  could  do  little  more  for 
learning,  as  he  regarded  it,  than 
Northumberland  could  do  for  as- 
tronomy, or  Baleigh  for  chemistry 
in  the  Tower :  but  Bacon  high  in 
the  law  and  delivered  from  debt, 
might  render  his  worldly  station 
tributary  to  his  aspirations  for  the 
great  commonwealui  of  science,  and 
so  turn  the  f'^rfi  Jf  which  he 
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ivYtmglit  pamfixlly  into  a  steppingw 
erfcohe  t6  the  world  in  wiiich  he 
weald  more  easily.  He  was  con- 
tent witE  Samson  to  toil  at  the  mill 
proTided  that  like  him  also  he  might 
become  strong  enough  in  the  end 
to  pnll  down  the  Dagon-temple  of 
^-Science,'  in  hia  opinion,  *  falsely 
80  called.'  For  lone  and  weary 
years  he  wore  the  gaA  of  a  suitor^ 
emd  incnrred  the  reproach  of  soli- 
eiiatio>n,  betianse  he  aimed  in  his 
secret  sonl  at  leading  learning  and 
its  professors  to  at  least  a  Pisgah 
yiew  of  the  promised  land,  as  that 
aim  is  expressed  in  some  noble 
▼erses  of  Cfowley's : 

From  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way, 
"hi  wliich  our  wand'ring  predecessors  went. 
And  like  the  old  Hebreur  many  years  did 
stray 

In  deserts  but  of  small  extent, 
Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  ns  forth  at  last  ; 

The  barren  wilderness  he  past, 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land, 
And  on  the  mountain's  top  of  his  great  wit 

Saw  it  himself  and  showed  us  it. 
But  life  did  neyer  to  one  man  allow 
Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conquer,  too ; 
Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be 
To  fathom  the  vast  depths  of  Nature's  sea ; 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  to  admire, 
And  were  tij\}ust,  if  we  should  more  require 
From   his  few  years,  divided  'tween  th' 

excess 
Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness. 

Many  a  statesman  and  many  a 
divine,  then  and  since,  have  waded 
without  fear  or  reproach,  to  keys 
and  mitres  throngh  far  deeper  mire 
than  ever  Francis  Baccm  did ;  but 
they  had  palpable  ends  in  view, 
understood  and  applaaded  also 
even  by  those  envying  tiieir  luck. 
Whereas  Bacon,  aspiring  to  an  in- 
visible throne,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dreamer,  and  taxed  with  self- 
seeking. 

As  we  must  presently  turn  to  the 
mundane  side  of  his  career,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  display  the  views 
which  he  entertained  of  his  proper 
vocation.  The  following  extract  in- 
deed belongs  to  the  tihird  year  of 
the  reign  of  James,  but  he  had  long 


been  incubating  on  the  thotiighte 
which  it  contains  in  that  of  i^za- 
beth.  There  is  a  considerable  gap. 
between  his  letters  at  this  tittie, 
their  editor  finding  none  between 
the  date  of  Bacon's  knighthood*' 
July  1603,  and  the  March  following., 
He  imagines,  however,  that  the  in- 
tervening months  were  among  the 
busiest  and  most  exciting  that  he 
had  ever  passed.  '  For  this  is  the 
time  when  I  suppose  him  to  have 
conceived  the  design  of  throwing 
his  thoughts  on  philosophy  and  in^ 
teUectual  progress  into  a  popular 
form  and  inviting  the  co-operation 
of  mankind.' 

The  following  sentences  are  trang- 
lated  portions  of  Bacon's  original 
*  stately  Latin,'  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  PhUosophical  Worksy 
p.  51B: 

Believing  that  I  was  bom  [he  writes  in 
his  pre&ce  to  *  Be  Interpretatione  Katorse  *] 
for  the  sernce  of  mankind,  and  regarding 
the  care  of  the  common  wealth  as  a  kind 
of  common  property,  which,  like  the  air 
and  the  water,  belongs  to  everybody,  I  set 
myself  to  consider  in  what  way  mankind 
might  be  best  served,  and  Tirhat  service 
I  was  myself  best  fitted  by  nature  to  per* 
form. 

Now  among  all  the  benefits  that  conld  be 
conferred  upon  mankind,  I  found  none  so 
great  as  the  discovery  of  new  arts,  endow- 
ments, and  commodities  for  the  bettering  of 
man's  life.  For  I  saw  among  the  rude 
people  in  the  primitive  times  the  authors  of 
rude  inventions  and  discoveries  were  con- 
secrated and  numbered  among  the  gods. 
And  it  was  plain  that  the  good  effects 
wrought  by  founders  of  cities,  law-givers, 
fathers  of  the  people,  extirpers  of  tyrants 
and  heroes  of  that  class,  extend  but  over 
narrow  spaces,  and  last  but  for  short  times ; 
whereas  the  work  of  the  Inventor,  though  a 
thing  of  less  pomp  and  show,  is  felt  every- 
where, and  lasts  for  ever.  But  above  all 
if  a  man  could  succeed,  not  in  striking  out 
some  particular  invention,  however  useful, 
but  in  kindling  a  light  in  nature—a  h'ght 
which  should,  m  its  very  rising,  touch  and 
illuminate  all  the  border  regions  that  con- 
fine upon  thecirde  of  our  present  knowledge ; 
and  so  spreading  farther  and  fhrther  should 
presently  disclose  and  bring  into  si^t  all 
that  is  most  hidden  and  secret  in  the  world 
— that  man  (I  thought)  would  be  the  bene- 
factor indeed  of  the  human  race, — the 
propagator  of  man's  empire  over  the  uni-  > 
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▼one,  the  champion  of  liberty,  the  conqueror 
and  subduer  of  necessities. 

Fop  myself,  I  found  that  I  was  fitted  for 
notiiing  so  well  as  for  the  study  of  Truth ; 
as  having  a  mind  nimble  and  yersatile 
enough  to  catch  the  resemblances  of  things 
(which  is  the  chief  point),  and  at  the  same 
time  steady  enough  to  fix  and  distinguish 
their  subtler  differences ;  as  being  fitted  by 
nature  with  desire  to  seek,  patience  to  doubt, 
fondness  to  meditate,  slowness  to  assert, 
readiness  to  reconsider,  carefulness  to  dis- 
pose and  set  in  order ;  and  as  being  a  man 
that  neither  affects  what  is  new,  nor  admires 
what  is  old,'  and  that  hates  every  kind  of 
imposture.  So  I  thought  my  nature  had 
a  kind  of  familiarity  and  relationship  with 
Truth. 

Nevertheless,  because  my  birth  and 
education  had  seasoned  me  in  business  of 
state ;  and  because  opinions  (so  young  as  I 
<wa8)  would  sometimes  stagger  me;  and 
'^beicauM  I  thought  that  a  man's  own  country 
Oias  some  special  claims  upon  him  more 
;  than  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  because  I 
hoped  that,  if  I  rose  to  any  place  of  honour 
;in  the  State,  I  should  have  a  larger  com- 
^mand  of  industry  and  ability  to  help  me  in 
-  my  work ; — for  these  reasons  I  both  applied 
>myself  to  acquire  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and 
.  commended  my  service,  so  far  as  in  modesty 
And  honesty  I  might,  to  the  favour  of  such 
friends  as  had  any  influence.  In  which 
,  also  I  had  another  motive ;  for  I  felt  that 
those  things  I  have  spoken  of— be  they  great 
«or -small — preach  no  further  than  the  con- 
ation and  culture  of  this  mortal  life ;  and  I 
was  not  without  hope  (the  condition  of 
religion  being  at  that  time  not  very  pro- 
sperous) that  if  I  came  to  hold  office  in  the 
State,  I  mig^t  get  something  done  too  for 
the  good  of  men's  souls. 

When  I  found,  however,  that  my  zeal  was 
mistalLea  for  ambition,  and  my  life  had 
4dmoBt  reached  the  turning-point,  and  my 
.  breaking  health  reminded  me  how  ill  I  could 
-afford  to  be  so  slow,  and  I  reflected  more- 
-OFer  that  in  leaving  undone  the  good  that  I 
•could  do  by  myself  alone,  and  applying 
vmyself  to  that  which  could  not  be  done 
<vidtb(Mit  the  help  and  consent  of  others,  I 
^was  by  no  means  discharging  the  duty  that 
ilay  upon  me,  I  put  all  thou^ts  aside,  and 
(in  pursuance  of  my  old  determination)  be- 
took myself  wholly  to  this  work,  &c 

For  once  that  this  noble  disclosure 
of  a  stedfast  purpose  has  been  copied 
bjr  extractors,  Milton's  self-revela- 


tions, meditations  and  conclusions 
have  been  presented  to  readers  a 
hundred  times.  And  yet  to  our 
feeling  there  is  much  more  of  real 
digni^  and  modesty  also  in  this 
passage  of  Bacon  than  there  is  in 
the  lofty,  but  somewhat  arrogant, 
professions  of  Milton.  Baoon  is 
contemplating  universal  knowledge, 
Milton  an  epic  poem  to  live  with 
Homer's  and  Virgil's  and  the  De- 
livered Jerusalem.  The  one  has  in 
view  a  circle  of  readers,  *  audience 
fit  if  few; '  the  other  the  universal 
good  of  mankind. 

The  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  might  seem  to  open  for 
BaiCon  new  prospects  of  advance- 
ment. In  a  learned  age — and  if 
theology  be  learning  the  age  of 
James  was  such — that  prince  was 
eminent  as  a  scholar. 

He  was  very  eloquent  in  speech,  whose 
Latin  had  no  fault,  but  that  it  was  too  good 
for  a  king,  whom  carelessness  (not  curiosity) 
becomes  in  that  kind.  The  masculine  woik 
of  his  set  orations  commanded  TeTerenee,if 
not  admiration,  in  all  judicious  hearers. 
His  judgment  was  most  solid  in  matters  of 
divinity,  not  fiithering  books  of  others,  as 
some  of  his  predecessors;  but  hb  works 
are  allowed  his  own  by  his  very  adversaries.* 

The  temper  of  James  led  him  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  every  great 
question  of  the  day,  sometimes  in- 
deed too  lively  for  his  station,  since 
where  he  should  have  been  umpire, 
he  too  often  engaged  actively  in 
debate,  and  as  Brennus  cast  his 
sword,  so  James  would  throw  his 
sceptre  into  the  scale.  With  the 
name  of  Bacon  as  a  writer  and  as 
one  of  the  'learned  counsel'  of 
Elizabeth,  he  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted, and  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  *  most  bountiful '  to  all, 
especially  to  scholars.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  these  circumstances,  fair  as 
they  were  in  seeming,  Francis  Bacon 


*  FoUer  says  of  Bacon  (Church  Htst.^  book  x.  cent.  z.  vlL)  that  he  was  a  great  honoorer 
c{  ancient  authors,  yet  a  great  desirer  and  practiser  of  new  ways  in  learning,  and  he  hss 
Just  before  written  <  none  can  character  him  to  the  life,  save  himself.'  We  trust  that  this 
observation  of  Fuller's  will  be  our  excuse  for  the  length  of  the  above  autobiogrsphioil 
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needed  all  his  patience  for  several 
years  of  the  new  reign. 

There  was  more  than  one  canse 
for  the  continued  tardiness  of  his 
promotion.  The  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  case  of  Essex  was,  nntil  the 
king  was  better  informed  on  the 
matter,  no  recommendation  of  Bacon 
to  James.  The  Essex  party  was  the 
Stoart-snocession  party  also,  and  a 
bad  word  from  them  to  the  king 
would  not  be  wanting  in  due  season. 
James  openly  displayed  fAVonr  and 
affection  to  the  unfortunate  earl's 
kindred  and  adherents  and  so  may 
have  thought  it  decent  to  defer 
Bacon's  preferment  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  if  indeed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  thought 
about  it  at  all.  In  fact  there  was 
no  especial  vacancy  for  him  just 
then.  The  very  quietude  of  the 
accession  was  not  in  Bacon's  &vour. 
Not  only  were  the  late  queen's 
ministers  sufficient  for  all  the  busi- 
ness then  in  hand;  but  the  new 
king,  who  brought  over  the  border 
with  him  a  few  sage  grave  men, 
had  counsellors  enough  and  to  spare. 
Once  again  we  must  be  on  ■  our 
guard  against  seeing  with  the  eyes 
of  our  own  time,  and  should  en- 
deavour to  look  at  the  men  and 
measures  of  1603  as  they  probably 
looked  at  both  themselves.  One 
apparent  slight  to  Bacon  is  thus 
explained  away  by  Mr.  Spedding : 

Booon  had  for  some  years  been  employed 
and  described  as  one  of  the  *  Learned 
Coonsel ;'  bnt  it  was  by  the  verbal  order  of 
the  queen;  he  bad  never  been  sworn  in 
4ind  had  no  written  warrant.  Not  being 
now  mentioned  by  name  in  the  kingfs 
letters,  and  not  coming  properly  under  the 
•deecription  of  a  person  *m  office  at  the 
qoeen's  death,'  he  was  in  effect  left  out. 
The  omission  however  was  altogether  ac- 
<udental,  and  as  soon  as  the  King  was 
informed  of  it,  was  supplied  at  once. 

Bacon's  own  letters,  as  printed  by 
tbeir  editor,  certainly  betray  no 
^mptom  of  his  being  aggrieved. 
He  writes  of  his  majesty's  conduct 
and  understanding  in  phrases  very 
unlike  those  employed  by  modem 


historians  in  speaking  of  him,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
Bacon's  account  of  James  with  that 
of  Arthur  Wilson,  had  not  Fuller 
given  us  a  hint  that  '  Wilson  was 
more  satirist  than  historian.'  The 
credence  which  his  narrative  has  met 
with  from  writers  as  respectable  and 
painstaking  as  Dr.  Yaughan,  affords 
one  more  illustration  of  the  harm 
that  satire  has  so  firequently  done 
to  history.  It  has  more  than  once 
occurred  to  us  while  following  Mr. 
Spedding's  account  of  Bacon's  dis- 
appointments, that  however  agree- 
able to  James  his  ready  wit  may 
have  been,  however  seasonable  his 
speeches  in  Parliament,  or  his  state 
papers  on  important  questions,  his 
learning  would  not  avail  him  much 
with  his  learned  master.  Although 
they  stood  beside  each  other,  they 
reaUy  belonged  to  different  eras  of 
the  world.  Had  the  king  been 
asked  whom  he  considered  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  Christendom, 
he  would, .  doubtless,  have  named 
Scaliger,  lipsius,  and  Gasaubon,and 
he  would  have  been  correct  in  his 
opinion,  for,  according  to  his  own 
and  the  received  notions  of  scholar- 
ship, they  were  so.  Had  Bacon,  on 
his  part,  presented  to  his  majesty,  in 
1605,  instead  of  the  'Advancement 
of  Learning,'  a  confutation  of  Ar- 
minius,  or  an  attack  on  Yorstius, 
or  'Proofs  that  the  Pope  was  the 
Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,'  his  volume 
would  have  been  far  more  welcome 
to  his  *most  excellent  majesty,' 
and  might  have  been  far  better  un- 
derstood by  him.  The  stately  har- 
mony of  Bacon's  sentences  could 
not  be  lost  upon  the  pupil  of  George 
Buchanan ;  but  the  matter  that  he 
read  could  scarcely  be  to  his  taste, 
at  least  beyond  the  complimentary 
sentences  at  the  opening  of  the 
'  Advancement.'  James  would  have 
been  pronounced  by  Dominie  Samp- 
son a  man  of  '  great  erudition,'  but 
his  learning  was  that  of  a  time 
when  *  Divinity '  was  held  to  be  the 
*  Queen  of  Sciences '  g^erally,  as 
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veU  86  by  Demooritas  JmuQr*^  The 
king  was  deep  in  the  fiith^rs,  ihe 
ooimcUs  and  the  BohooUnen,  deep 
also  in  the  theology  that  grew,  oat 
of  the  Beformation  abroad  and  at 
home.  That  he  had  more  than  a 
superficial  aoquaintance  with  clas- 
sic literatore  there  is  no  token,  so 
Hut  as  we.  are  aware.  !M0rebY^r  he> 
had  a  dread  of  noyeliaes,  trembled 
not  his  head  with  the  disooTeries  of 
GtEdileo  or  Gopemicna,  and  was 
much  more  conoemed  in  prom^oting 
the  nnion  of  Churches,  than  in 
bringing  men  to  be  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  laws  of  the  uniyerse.  James 
was  in  short  anything  rather  than 
a  Prince  Hexiry  of  Portugal,  or  a 
retif  «afru>,  like  King  Alphonso. 
Batiher  was  he  a  doctor  AngeHcus 
or  Seraphicus,  bom  out  of  due  time, 
misplaced  on  a  throne  on  which, 
amid  the  controversies  of  his  day, 
he  too  often  enacted  the  part  of 
'Chaos  old,' 

And  by  decision  more  embroiled  the  fray. 

An  early  opportuni^  was  offered 
him  for  displaying  his  address  as 
umpire  in  Church  questions.  On 
his  progress  from  his  old  to  his  new 
kingdom,  he  was  met  by  the  Hille- 
nary  Petitioners,  and  he  had  not 
been  twelve  mont^  on  the  throne 
when  he  took  the  chair  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference.  The 
advent  of  James  to  the  crown  was 
a  subject  of  anxiety  and  hope  to 
each  of  the  religious  parties  in  Eng- 
land«  The  Romanists,  in  return  for 
what  they  had  done  and  suffered 
for  the  mother,  not  unreasonably 
looked  for  relief,  if  not  positive 
&vour,  from  the  son's  hands.  After 
ihe  last  sermon  he  heard  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Edinburgh,  he 
assured  the  Presbyterians  of  his  af- 
fection for  their  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, and  he  had  sent  encouraging 
and  comforting  messages  to  the 
Rnglish  Dissenters  even  before  the 
queen's  decease.      The  Anglicans, 


onihor  part,  oherishedeKpectsiiotf 
that  a  prince,  who  in  unepisoopal 
Scotland  had  endured  so  much  con- 
tradiction front  elders  and  miBasteiv, 
synods  and  sermons,  would  speedfly 
become  enamoured  of  tibe  compara- 
tive grace  and  freedom  of  their  owu 
chnroh  establishment.   Of  the  threa 
theological  goddeaaes,  the  Ax^lioa& 
Yenofl  received  the  apple  frcNDir  Iha 
Caledonian .  sh^herd,    and    onoe 
more  it  proved  an  apple  of  daaooftd. 
The   language    and    behaviour  of 
James  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference have  many  chrcmi^era  who 
exhibit  the  usual  discrepancies  of 
religious  knights  in  similar  passages 
of  arms.     Among  their  confliciiiig 
repoiis,  one  thing  only  is  certain. 
The  Presbyterians    were    disoom* 
fited,  and  the  English  divines  da- 
dared  the  royal  chiurman  to  have 
been  directly  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.    The  Romanists  had  neithsr 
voice  nor  lot  in  the  debate.    They 
were  regarded  by  the  nortiiem  and 
the  southern  Church  alike  as  be- 
yond the  pale  of  Chrisiaan  toleration; 
and,  accordingly,  like  'dogs  and  sor- 
cerers,' they  *  stood  withmit.'  Amid 
many  misconceptions  of  these  times 
to  be  fbund  in  Hume,  there  is  none 
more  flagrant  than  the  view  taken 
by  him  of  this  conference.    *Bj 
entering    zealously  into    frivolous 
disputes,'  he  says,  'James  gave  tbem 
an  air  of  importance  and  dignity 
which    they    could  not  otherwiee 
have  acquired ;  and  being  himself 
enlisted  in  the  quarrel,  he  could  no 
longer  have  recourse  to  contempt 
and  ridicule,  the  only  proper  method 
of  appeasing  it.'       Thus  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  eighteenth  centoiy 
writes  of  the  controversies  of  Ae 
seventeenth!  The  questions  debated 
in  January  1604  at  Hampton  Conrt 
— ^the  cross  in  baptism,  the  rin^  in 
marriage,  the  form  of  absohition, 
the  meaning  of  confirmation,  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  baptism  by 
laymen  or  by  women,  and  exoom- 
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mtmioation  9A  eoelesiastical  conrte — 
were  as  vital  to  the  disputants  as 
.Oatholio  Bmaadpation,  iVee  Trade, 
or  Dis^tahUshment  .of.  th^  Irish 
.Cbiuroh,  in  these  days,  and  'con* 
tempt  and  ridicule '  would  have  been 
aa  unavailing  against  them  as  they 
were,  or  will  be  now,  for  'appeasing 
quarrels '  in  which  a  whole  people 
intere^  itself.  Of  the  three  reports 
of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
Mr.  Spedding  prefers  Dr.  Montagu's 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  his  motiber, 
to  Fuller's  the  most  lively,  and  to 
Barlow's,  the  one  commonly  cited. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  good 
aad  sufficient  reasons  for  his  pre- 
ference; but  whichever  of  the 
three  he  might  have  seen  cause  to 
adopt,  we  should  have  equally  de- 
sired some  foot-notes  from  Neale's 
account  of  the  Puritan  view  of  the 
controversy.  These  might  have 
been  afforded  without  'letting  the 
YHiig-dogs  have  the  best  of  it.'  We 
cannot  omit,  and  reluctantly  abridge, 
Mr.  Spedding's  own  opinion  of  the 
king's  conduct  on  the  occasion : 

He  began  by  treating  the  questions  at 
issue  as  matters  deserving  grave  considera- 
tion ;  showed  himself  ready  to  allow  any 
alterations  which  could  be  proved  to  be 
requisite  and  fit ;  and  with  that  view  invited 
the  leaders  of  the  party  which  desired 
alteration  to  appear  and  state  their  case  for 
themselves.  If  he  had  stopped  there, 
playing  the  part  of  listener  only,  and  re- 
serving the  expression  of  his  own  opinion  for 
after-eonsideration,  I  suppose  he  could  not 
have  done  better.  His  error— a  eharacte- 
ristac  error  and  springing  out  of  what  was 
best  in  him,  considered  as  a  man — was  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  personally 
into  disputation.  Even  if  the  case  of  his 
opponents  had  been  one  which  admitted  of 
a  refutation  conclusive  and  unanswerable  in 
itself,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  urse  it. 
The  old  proverb  tells  us  to  '  let  losers  have 
their  woras,'  and  upon  the  same  principle 
the  authority  which  can  overrule  m  action 
riiould  not  be  too  solicitous  to  defeat  in 
argument.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no 
hope  of  convincing  the  opponents  that  they 
were  wrong,  and  the  attempt  was  sure  to 
invite  opposition  and  aggravate  disappoint- 
ment. And  yet  to  let  an  unanswerable 
argument  pass  unanswered  was  a  piece  of 
forbearance  to  which  the  scholar-king  was 


not  equal ;  and  in  oompaTing .  the  Moond 
day  of  the  Hampton  Court  conference  with 
the  first,  the  consequences  are  traceable 
veiy  distinctly.  On  the  first  day^  when  he 
was  taking  oiaer  witii  hiv  connciUora  what 
ichanges  should  be  made,  and  1^  only  his 
own  Bishops  to  dispute  with,  he .  seems  to 
have  gone  altogether  in  the  direction  which 
BtaMion  advised,  and  to  have  been '  disposed 
to  go  8  gobd  way.  Before  he  had  ^t 
thzoog^  the  second,  when,  ha  iras  engaged 
in  argument  with  ^e  diasentient  doctors, 
he  had  committed  himself  to  a  position 
which  Bacdn' would  c^^rtainly  not  have 
approved.  *  This,'  said  he  (in  answer  to  a 
question  how  fiir  the  Church  had  authdHty 
to  presenibe  oeremooies),  ^is  likeJMDr.  Johxi 
Blfijok,  a  beardless  boyt  who,  told  me».  the 
last  conference  in  Scotland,  that  he  should 
hold  conformity  with  hfs  Majesty  in  matters 
of  doctrine ;  but  every  man,  fbr  ceremonies, 
wai  to  be  left  to^  his  own  liberty.  But  I 
will  have  none  of  that;  I  will  hwe  one 
doctrine,  one  diseipline*  one  religion  .in 
substance  and  eeremony^  Kever  speak 
more  on  that  point — how  far  you  are  bound 
to  obey.*  Now  ceremonies  m  themselves 
indifiWent,  i^ere  pMcisely  what  the  dis- 
sentient party  most  'Stmined  at ;  and  swh 
dedaraUons  as  this,  though  intended  to 
procure  quiet,  did  in  fact  warn  them  that 
tiiey  must  either  abandon  what  they  took 
for  points  of  conscience  or  seek  for  relief 
^ewhere,  and  thereby  undid  the  tranquil- 
lising  effect  of  the  concessions  which  the 
kin^  was  willing  to  make,  and  which  were 
not  mconsiderable. 

James  indeed  was  walking,  per- 
haps unconsciouslj,  in  the  steps  of  a 
far  abler  monarch  than  himself  in 
thus  imagining  that  he  could  perw 
puade  or  compel  men  to  be  of  one  mind 
either  in  external  or  internal  points 
of  religion.  But  as  Charles  of  Spain 
discovered  too  late,  that  regulate 
them  as  he  mighty  his  watches  would 
not  all  keep  corresponding  time,  so 
James  lived  long  enough  to.  perceive 
that  his  royal  fiat  at  Hampton  Court 
was  ineffectual  in  reconciling  the 
feuds  between  'old  priest'  and 
'  new  presbyter.'  He  did  not  indeed 
pay  hunself  the  price  of  his  enforced 
conformity,  but  he  left  ^t  as  a  heavy 
mortgage  on  the  royal  estate  to  his 
son,  and  how  the  mortgage  was 
foreclosed,  is  it  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  '  Qreat  Eebellion,'  and 
in  the  r^al  martyrology  of  Eng- 
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We  mtiBt  now  pass  from  tlie 
Bpiritual  to  the  temporal  affairs  in 
which  Bacon  will  be  found  actively 
engaged  in  Mr.  Spedding's  narra- 
tive ;  not,  however,  without  recom- 
mending the  readers  of  it  to  weigh 
well  Bacon's  paper  'dedicated  to 
his  majesty,'  and  entitled  '  Certain 
<Consideraiions  touching  the  better 
Pacification  and  Edification  of  the 
Church  of  England,'  especially  if 
the  reader  be  taking  part  in  the 
present  controversy  between  those 
who  deviate  from  the  rubric  on  the 
right  hand  or  the  left.  The  form  of 
ceremonies  is  evanescent,  and  those 
of  one  age  appear  trifling  or  burden- 
some to  another.  But  the  substance 
of  ceremonies,  the  desire  to  sever  the 
priest  from  the  layman,  the  hanker- 
ing after  Judaism,  is  alike  in  all 
ages ;  and  in  all  alike  the  good  sense, 
moderation,  and  gravity  of  such  an 
umpire  as  Bacon  was  in  his  day  is 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  perhaps 
seldom  more  needed  than  at  the 
present  hour. 

In  strict  order  of  time  the  ques- 
tion of  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  should 
have  preceded  mention  of  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  for 
Bacon  dedicated  (in  private)  to  his 
majesty  a  discourse  on  the  former 
subject.  In  terming  it  the  *  happy 
union,'  Bacon's  wish  was  father  to 
his  thought;  but  the  project  was 
premature  and  so  fell  to  the  ground. 
Many  years,  much  misunderstand- 
ing, and  numerous  calamities  were 
to  pass  over  both  kingdoms  before 
their  union  could  be  happy— or 
North  and  South  Britons  cordially 
shake  hands  with  each  other.  In 
theory  the  scheme  of  James  was 
wise  and  well-meant;  but  he  did 
not  take  into  account  the  force  of 
national  prejudices ;  he  forgot  that 
the  animosity  of  centuries  cannot 
be  extinguished  by  royal  proclama- 
tions and  Acts  of  Parliament.  By 
the  poorer  and  less  civilised  of  the 
two  nations  the  proposal  of  union 
was  resented  as  an  affront,  almost 


indeed  as  a  proffer  of  subjecticm 
on  their  part;  by  the  richer  it 
was  viewed  as  little  short  of  an 
invitation  to  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bours to  exchange  barren  moors, 
swamps,  and  mountains  for  such 
valleys  as  the  Vale  of  Bevor,  and 
such  com  land  and  pastures  as 
skirted  the  Thames  and  the  Trent. 
The  few  Scots  who  accompanied 
James  across  the  Tweed,  even  be- 
fore a  Scotch  favourite  had  made 
the  national  name  odious  in  south- 
em  eyes,  strengthened  the  aversion 
of  tibe  southern  kingdom,  and 
although  the  parliamentary  union 
took  place  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  national  reconciliation 
required  nearly  another  hundred 
years  to  complete  it.  It  was  not 
indeed  really  accomplished  until 
Scotland  grew  rich,  until  the  port 
of  Glasgow  rivalled  for  its  West 
Indian  trade  the  port  of  Bristol ; 
until  the  Lothians  equalled  in  far- 
tiUty  the  broad  acres  of  Holkham, 
and  oblivion  had  crept  over  the 
'North  Briton,'  *The  Prophecy  of 
Famine,'  and  the  open  or  secret  in- 
fluence of  John  Earl  of  Bute. 

We  now  pass  on;  and,  indeed, 
must  hasten  over  the  two  next  of 
the  more  important  questions  in 
which  Bacon  took  an  active  part  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  we 
select  these  points  as  much  for  the 
value  of  the  biographer's  comments 
as  for  the  practical  and  far-seeing 
wisdom  displayed  in  Bacon's  state 
papers.  These  questions  are  tlie 
prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  and  the 
great  contract.  In  reviewing  each 
of  these  we  must  again  avoid  fancy- 
ing, as  so  many  historians  have  done, 
that  the  parliament  of  James  I.  was 
on  alevel  with  the  parKament  of  Wil- 
liam in.,  still  less  with  the  assembly 
which  now  guides  the  destinies  of 
Britain  and  her  dependencies.  Fre- 
quent, and  often  fierce,  were  the 
collisions  between  the  opposing 
forces  of  prerogaiive  and  privilege 
throughout  the   reign  of  the  first 
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Stnarfc  king  of  England ;  but  the 
triumph  of  the  third  estatis  was  not 
assnred  nntil  James  had  been  more 
than  sixteen  years  beyond  the  reach 
of  both  spiritoal  and  temporal  con- 
troyersy.  In  1604,  ^®  third  estate 
was,  comparatively  with  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  business  of 
itis  privileges,  sometimes  claiming 
more  than  it  was  entitled  to,  some- 
times recoiling  in  doubt,  if  not  in 
alarm,  from  its  own  pretensions. 
The  Crown,  on  its  part,  if  the 
strenuous  administration  of  the 
Tudors  be  taken  into  account, 
was  by  no  means  unfurnished  with 
precedents  for  bearing  a  high  hand 
m  and  over  Parliament,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Bacon  is  apparent  in 
bis  occasional  arbitration  between 
the  opponents.  Not  the  least  re- 
markable, perhaps  not  the  least 
wholesome,  element  in  the  British 
constitution,  is  its  exemption  from 
system.  Fortunately  for  our  liber- 
ties, no  Abb6  de  Sieyes  has  at  any 
moment  been  employed  by  us  to 
define  the  exact  limits  of  royal  or 
popular  authority.  James,  indeed, 
shortly  before  his  coming  to  England 
had  printed,  not  however  apparently 
published,  his  much  talked  of  but 
seldom  read  Basilicon  Doron — a 
manual  of  the  divine  right  of  an- 
ointed kings.  This  volume  he 
doubtless  brought  with  him  in  his 
carpet-bag  from  Holyrood  to  White- 
hall, and  doubtless  also  enlightened 
his  heir,  his  ministers  and  favour- 
ites with  the  precepts  contained  in 
it,  much  as  good  men  a  hundred 
years  ago  fed  their  children  and 
servants  upon  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Whole  Duty  of  Mem.  But> 
however  convinced  he  may  have 
been  of  the  absolute  wisdom  con- 
veyed in  this  manual,  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  practice  he  derived 
much  benefit  fix>m  it.  Yet  he  was 
not  without  pretexts  for  supposing 
that  he  might,  without  seriously 
offending  his  lieges,  be  every  inch 
such  a  long  as  he  imagined  a  mon- 


arch ought  to  be.  In  the  realm 
which  he  had  left  his  authority  was 
incessantly  thwarted,  and  sometimes 
openly  assailed ;  in  the  realm  which 
had  fikllen  into  his  lap  that  authoriiy 
had  been  for  more  than  a  century 
strained  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and 
when  it  was  unbent,  the  cords  were 
loosened  more  by  the  grace  of  the 
Crown  than  through  the  demands  of 
the  Commons.  What  sovereign,  he 
might  fairly  urge,  had  been  for 
more  than  thirty  years  firmer  in  her 
seat,  or  more  jealous  of  her  preroga- 
tive, than  Elizabeth;  and  yet  her  ag- 
gressions, if  indeed  they  were  such, 
evoked,  during  that  period,  no  re- 
bellion and  scarcely  any  tumult? 
Here  then  was  a  land  in  which,  to 
one  like  James,  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  people's  temper, 
and  also  not  aware  that  with  their 
crown  he  had  not  inherited  the  nerve 
of  his  predecessors,  their  personal 
dignity  and  their  shrewd  insight 
into  the  proper  seasons  for  saying 
aye  or  no,  a  fair  prospect  might 
seem  opened  for  assuming  and  exer- 
cising his  theory  of  government. 
He  erred,  indeed,  in  his  reckoning ; 
but  so  did  the  monarch  after  whom 
he  delighted  to  be  named,  and  in 
each  case  the  mistake  was  inherited 
and  expiated  by  the  Behoboam  who 
reigned  instead.  '  The  dispute  be- 
tween privilege  and  prerogative 
destined  to  be  the  trouble  of  the 
times,'  and  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  as  to  their  respective 
limits,  has  never  been  more  clearly 
set  forth  than  in  Mr.  Spedding's 
account  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin's 
case. 

On  the  next  great  question,  '  the 
Great  Contract,'  or  supply  of  the 
Crown  with  a  revenue  adequate 
to  its  wants,  Mr.  Spedding's  remarks 
afford  a  valuable  commentary,  and 
a  wholesome  correction  to  some  cur- 
rent opinions  as  to  the  grasping  ten- 
dencies of  the  Stuarts.  We  again 
regret  the  necessity  of  abridging  his 
narrative. 

The  great  political  problem  which  the 
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tfanas  of  Jaibei  'I.  had  tasolTB  had  beear 
kept  waking  hifchdrto  bj  ojtiier  biunneeSft' 
but  could  not  be  kept  waiting  innch  longer. 
Burine  the  last  two  sessions  thetTnion  and 
tihe  Chmpowder  Plot  bad  prevented  the  qnes- 
tlon  hc^^  ike  Crown  riionld  bt^toppHed  wi(h 
a  EBTtotto  adequate  to  ita  wante  from  beiag. 
pusbed  to  a  crisis ;  the  dincoBnon  of  th/Q 
Union  having  occupied  the.  time  of  the 
Lower  House ;  and  the  horror  of  .the  con- 
apiracy  having  disposed  them'  to  bo  liberal. 
But  even  in  1606,  when  tiieiv  excited 
\xiyB\ty  diowed  ildelf  \A  so  large  a  gcant--' 
a  grant  withcmt  any  precedent  in' a  time  of 
peace-4jlxe, pertinacity  with  which  they  in- 
sisted that  the  petitioii  of  grieva;nces  should 
be  presented  to  the  king  before  the  bill  of  the* 
t^ree  subsidies  went  up  to  the  Lords,  gave) 
sure  sign  of  «  straggle  to  oome.  The  truth 
was  tluit  the  bosiness.  of  govenunent  had 
outgrown  the  provision  for  carrying  it  on* 
The  ordinary  income  of  the  Crown  was  no 
longer  equal  to  the  ordinary  demands  upon 
it;  Even  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  -power  of 
obtainiiig  zealoua  service  wti^out  paying 
ioir  it  in  money,  and  with  a  practice  of 
economy  in  all  departments  which  every 
modem  historian  condemns  (in  respect  tQ 
the  particular  department  which  he  happens 
hkoadf  to  farour)  as  paKwmony — parai-* 
mony  ia  the  reward  of  servaats,  in  the 
provisioning  of  armies,  in  the  keeping  up  of 
national  deduces,  in  the  subsidising  or  allies 
— even  Elizabeth  Could  not  carry  on  the 
government  in  her  later  years  without 
Oalling  upon  Parliament  ^  annual  con-* 
tributions  far  beyond  aU  former  precedentt 
nor  even  then  without  borrowing  money  to 
the  amount  of  a  whole  year  s  income,  and 
selling  land  to  the  value  of  as  much  more. 
The  cause  was  simple  enou^  Largo 
estates  aa^  costly  to  manage.  The  oatioii 
had  increased  greatly  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation ;  the  business  and  cost  of  government 
had  increased  along  with  it ;  but  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  cost  was  to  be  defrayed 
was  comparatively  stationary.  As  the  kincs 
of  England  were  never .  merchants,  the 
patrimony  of  the  Crown  couldnot  be  expected 
to  grow  with  the  growth  of  a  nation  whose 
commercial  activity  was  bringing  honey  to 
the  hive  from  every  land  over  every  sea;  while 
prices  were  rising  from  the  influx  of  gold 
into  Europe ;  and  the  value  of  the  pariia* 
mentary  subsidy,  in  which  (a^  being  a 
direct  tax  upon  real  and  personal  property) 
a  proportionate  increase  mig^t  have  been 
looked  for,  was,  for  some  reason,  which  I 
do  not  clearly  understand,  gradually  <ft» 

This  state  of  thin^  James  inherited; 
And  though  he  inherited  along  .with  it  a 
portion  of  Elizabeth's  last  sulwidies,  tiiey 
were  not  more  than  enough  to  repay  the 
money  wiiich  the  had  been  forced  totxnrrow. 


If  I  naderstaitd  CQCzeody  tha  ibMadal  tahhi 
irhieh  ICr.  Gardiner  has  eoUeeted  with  sack 
diligence,  the  ordinaiy  expenditure  of  the 
Government  during  the  last  five  yean  of 
Elizabeth  must  have  exceeded  the  ardimry 
receiptabymore  than  faatf  the  amomit;,.  .>V 
Even  if  James 'had  been:  ever  »  wnA 
disposed  to  take  Elizabeth  ibr  his modd,ia 
spending  money,  it  may  be  fiurly  doubtai 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Mm 
to  endure  the  unpopularity  ^s^ch  it  wodd 
haTe  ent^ed.  Elizabeth  could  do  siaay 
things  which  another  in  her  plaoe^  even  if  be 
had  poaseased  hnr  qualities,  could  not  haro 
done.  The  whole  Protestant  pqpnlation  of 
England  then  living  had  been  bi^  in  devo- 
tion to  her.  Her  agei,  her  renown,  her  de> 
meAuour,  her  genius,  combined  to  gife  her 
an  authority  which  she  could  use  without 
offence  even  in  courses  of  which  the  pe<^ 
1^  commonly  very  intolerant.  Had  James 
Entered  upon  his  kingdom  with  a  resolution 
to  imitate  her — ^to  be  as  strict  in  accounts, 
as  exigent  of  service,  as  sparing  in  rewaids 
-^he  would  have  incurred  more  dislike  hi 
his  parsimony  than  he  ever  did  for  the 
opposite,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
that  he  would  have  been  the  richer.  But 
it  is  vain  to  ask  what  might  have  been  tin 
oonsequenoes  of  such  a  thing ;  the  thing 
itself  could  not  have  been.  A  man  eaniot 
alter  his  nature ;  imd  it  was  not  in  James's 
nature  to  be  an  economist.  He  was  a  man 
who  could  not  easily  deny  himself  any 
pleasure,  and  unfortunately  one  of  his  chief 
pleasures  was  to  give  to  tboae  whom  ha 
liked  whatever  they  wished  to  have.  With 
this  infirmity  he  had  reigned  for  aix  yean, 
when  on  Uie  19th  of  Apnl,  1608,  his  Lord 
Treasurer,  the  old  Earl  of  Dorset,  died, 
leaving  the  Exchequer  in  sudi  a  conditiou 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The  oedinaiy 
expenditure  exceeded  the  ordinaiy  income 
by  83,000/.  The  debt  had  risen  to  a 
million.  And  this  at  a  tame  when  the  re- 
gular i^venue  of  the  Crown  was  expected  to 
meet  all  ita  ordinaiy  occasions  witfaoot 
assistance  from  Parliament. 

Historiaiis  of  the  Brodie  sdioo], 
in  their  zeal  to  expose  the  erron  of 
Hume,  too  lavishlj  impute  tO'  James 
a  desire  to  pat  ms  hands  into 'his 
subjects'  pockets,  and  to  consider 
all  means  lawM  for  filling  his  own. 
The  foregoing  exiract  may  indnoe 
some  rieaders  of  EngHsh  lustoiy  to 
modify  their  opinions  on  this  mitker 
of  snpplj.  *  King  James,'  writes 
Fuller,  *  left  his  own  coffers  emp^, 
but  his  subjects'  chests  full,'  and  m 
The  Forhmes  of  Nigel^  he  is  cor* 
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x9ot)7  mBde  to  say  '  tbat  big  extbe* 
qtb^kr  is  as  dry  to  Deai^  <}iles^s  dis-^^ 
courses  on  the  Pemtential  Psalms.' 
Ir  fact^  as  regards  provision  £ot  the 
Grows  there  had  been  a  trimsttion, 
^^riiaps  «n<  Tinmarked  oiie,' £roiii 
payment^  in  kind  to  pi^yment  in 
jBHiai^i'   The  Saxon  andrNonnan 
lEing%  and  the  Pkmtagenets  also^ 
wvsp^  Teiy  mignUoiy.    The  capital 
of  4  the    Saxons    was  ,  sometimeB 
Lcmdotii,  sometimes  Winchester  or 
YeiJ^t     The  Norman  princes;  likd 
the'  first    two    sovereigns    of   the 
House  of  Bmnswick,  oscillated  be-^ 
tweeoa*  their  foreign  dominions  and 
]Pngl<v»<^ — ^the  Crusades,  the  French 
wars,  and  the  Barons'  wars  kept 
the  Plantagenets  in  frequent  mo- 
tioiifi — and  while  the  sovereign  was 
thns    nneertain  in   his   residence, 
provision  by  purveyance  was  not 
an  inconvenient  mode  of  supplying 
his  court  adid  followers.      Settled 
habitation  began  with  the  Tudors, 
and  then  the  purveyor  became  an 
incumbrance,  and  ihe  fixed  sales- 
man and  his  booth  a  convenience. 
And    besides    James's    facility   in 
giving,  which  Mr.  Spedding  notices, 
he   and  Charles  his  son  also  were 
ambitious  of  ranking  in  magnifi- 
cence with  their  brethren  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Most  Christian  kings. 
Their  masques  and  revels  dipped 
deep  into  their  purses,  and  as  their 
purses  were  often  'pleni  aranearum,' 
into  their  credit  also.     To  such  as 
asked  them  for  money,  whether  as 
a  payment  or   a  gi^   they  ofben 
made  grants  of  land ;  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  every  grant  of  the  kind 
rendered  the  giver  more  sensible  of 
his  impecuniosity,  and  more  eager 
to  discover  and  devise  means  for 
turning,  as  Falstaff  bid  Bardolph  do, 
empty  bottles  into  angels.     A  cen- 
tury later  the  land  wmch  they  had 
not  alienated,  would  have  supplied 
James  and  Charles  with  an  income 
passing  the  most  liberal  subsidies 
voted  by  Parliament:    but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  land  which 
they  retained  fell  far  short  of  their 


expenditure  ior  tables  and  Hveriea; 
players  and  musicians,  Yandyks^s 
and  Bernini's  bills  or  salaries.  lAnd 
indeed,  such  as  James  was  lord  of, 
was  in  many  (Xi^xmremunerattve, 
etoept,  indeed,  when  it  provided 
beef  and  venison,  poultry  and  game 
for  ite  royal  hoder.    The  reader 
need  not  be  reminded  of  ihe  barreh- 
ness  of  Sciotland;  and  eiven  in  the 
more  frtdtfid  soutii,  population  was 
widely  scattered,  imd  cereals  and 
root  crops  sparsely  grown.     The 
Stuarts  had  neither  home  nor  model 
fyamB  at  Windsor  or  elsewhere  ^ 
and  could  have  probably  put  into 
on©  pttrs©  the  yearly  rents  or  royal- 
ties they  drew  from  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  or  the  Counly  Palatine 
of  Chester.    And  while  the  Crown, 
as  Mr.  Spedding  shows,  was  grow- 
ing  poorer,    the    nation    was  be- 
coming richer:  and  with  the  abun- 
dance of  money  prices  rose,  and 
unless   the  wearer   of  the  crown 
were  to  re-enact  the  part  of  Beli- 
sarins,   some    adjustment  was  im- 
perative between  the  expensive  po- 
sition of  the  one  and  the  increasmg 
wealth  of  the  other.     Again,   the 
wealth  that  was  pouring  into  the 
country  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
enrich  the  landowner,  but  the  mer- 
chant who  chartered  ships.     The 
late  queen    is    reported    to    have 
made  a  good  thing  of  it  now  and 
then  by  going  partner  with  adven- 
turers on  the  Spanish  main,  or  by 
the  heavy  percentage  exacted  by 
her  from  all  who  took  out  letters  of 
marque.     But  the  peaceful  James 
kept  generally  on  good  terms  with 
his  brothers  of  France  and  Spain, 
derived  few  advantages  from  piracy 
and  smuggling,  and  had  only  the 
pittance  that  tonnage  and  poundage, 
subsidies  and  benevolences  afforded 
to  aid  him  against  the  importunate 
Mordecai  of  debt  sitting  almost  as 
fixed  as  Theseus   at  the  gate  of 
Whitehall. 

We  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Sped- 
ding more  as  the  historian  of 
Bacon's  time  tihi^^itifi  bP*^^'®  ^^ 
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grapHer  and  editor,  and  we  trost 
that  no  apology  will  be  thoueht 
necessary  for  taking  a  side  rather 
than  a  front  view  of  his  recent 
Yolnmes.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible within  any  ordinary  limits 
to  have  compressed  his  narrative 
and  the  letters  and  State  papers 
which  it  illustrates,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  intelligible  or  interesting 
to  those  who  have  not  his  work 
before  them.  For  those  who  have 
read  it  no  expositor  is  needed — ^the 
arrangement  is  so  clear,  the  com- 
ment so  frill  and  at  the  same  time 
so  lucid,  and  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  times  so  equally  diffused,  Uiat 
all  who  take  interest  in  the  subject 
of  his  volumes  can  hardly  fail  to 
follow  them  with  active  curiosity 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  As 
regards  Bacon  himself  he  is  in  this 
portion  of  the  Letters  and  Life 
less  an  individual  than  a  represen- 
tative man.  He  impersonates  the 
leader  of  Parliament  as  it  then 
was :  the  Crown's  councillor,  if  not 
the  Cabinet  minister ;  the  philoso- 
phic at  once  and  the  practical 
statesman ;  the  sage  moderator  be- 


tween the  progressive  and  con- 
servative forces  of  his  age.  His 
preferment  was  indeed  painftilly 
and  slowly  won ;  we  quit  hm^ 
however,  for  the  present  as  Hk 
Majesty's  Attorney-General  and 
we  hope  Mr.  Spedding  will  speedily 
present  him  to  us  as  the  Lord  Great 
Chancellor.  With  the  final  act  of 
his  career  the  controversy  about 
his  character  vrill  revive :  but  the 
champion  who  maintained  his  in- 
tegrity in  the  business  of  Essex 
may  very  possibly  again  clear 
Bacon's  fame  in  the  latest  and 
severest  trial  of  his  life.  To  com- 
mend or  even  notice  the  style  of  a 
book  has  become  almost  a  custom 
out  of  fashion :  yet  we  will  con- 
clude with  a  word  on  Mr.  Sped- 
ding's  language.  It  is — ^we  can  find 
no  fitter  phiise  for  it — Virg{lian> 
prose.  It  answers  all  the  condi- 
tions of  excellence  as  described  in 
Dryden's  well-known  couplei  on 
Sir  John  Denham's  verses.    It  f 


Though  deep  yet  dear ;  though  gentle,  yet 

not  dnll, 
Strong  without  rage;  without  oyerflowing 

full. 
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SPANISH  POETRY  BEFORE  A.D.  1500. 
By  C.  Wblsh-Mason,  B.A. 


ONE  who  remembers  of  what  ma- 
terials the  old  Spanish  infantry 
was  composed,  and  some  of  those 
grand  achievements  in  which  their 
fame  was  earned,  will  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  that  soil  in 
which  ancient  Spanish  poetry  grew. 
To  form  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
revival  in  uio  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries,  we  should 
recognise  clearly  that  it  had  a 
previous  existence,  and  remember 
what  the  conditions  of  that  existence 
were.  That  numerous  metrical 
compositions  were  current  in  Spain 
jiot  only  before  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  the  Peninsula,  but  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome  itself,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Setting  aside 
ss  puerile  the  imaginative  flights 
of  Saint  Isidore  and  his  modem 
rival,  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  of 
whom  the  former  attributes  the 
invention  of  ccmdones  to  Moses,  and 
the  latter  accredits  Tubal  with 
the  qualities  of  a  poetical  lawgiver, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Strabo, 
C.  Silius  Italicus,  Pliny,  Martial, 
and  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  primi- 
tive rudeness  of  Iberian  measures  ; 
while  we  are  as  unwilling  as  the 
first  of  these  authors  appears  to 
have  been  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
the  unsophisticated  Turdetani  that 
their  poems  had  already  survived 
the  accidents  and  detriment  of  six 
thousand  years.  During  the  Roman 
and  Ootmc  periods  in  Spain,  and 
the  prevalence  first  of  the  Latin, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Romance 
dialect,  or  Teutonised  Latin,  as  a 
vehicle  of  ideas,  the  old  seed  de- 
cayed in  the  ground.  In  the  vernal 
glow  of  patriotic  ardour  which  at- 
tended the  long  struggle  with  the 
Saracen,  it  germinated.  New  seeds, 
but  of  a  stock  similar  to  the  old, 
were  scattered  broadcast  by  the 
minstrels  (joglares),  and  Mling  into 
genial  and  fruitful  soil,  sprang  up 
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— ^the  Spring  seed  with  that  of 
Autumn — and  developed  into  that 
rich  harvest  of  poesy,  the  fruits  of 
which  now  delight  ike  imagination 
and  the  intellect  alike  of  husband- 
man and  gleaner,  of  critic  and 
sesthetic  lounger.  But,  in  order  to 
gain  admission  to  this  harvest,  it  is 
almost  necessarv  to  detach  one's 
self  for  a  while  mm  modem  ideas 
of  Spain,  and  from  modem  phases 
of  the  poetic  spirit.  Perhaps 
because  the  reading  public  gene- 
rally have  not  done  this,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  volume  of  Spanish  ballads 
rendered  in  English,  while  known 
to  a  select  few  as  a  mastorpiece,  is 
comparatively  rare  in  circulaimg 
and  domestic  libraries.  Even 
among  highly  educated  young  men 
at  the  Universities  it  is  not  widely 
known ;  and  yet  there  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  some  day  Percy  and 
Lockhart  will  rarely  be  seen  apart. 
The  religious  fanaticism  which  has 
marked  Spain  since  the  accession 
of  Philip  n.,  and  the  results  of  our 
intercourse  with  a  disorganised  and 
feeble  government  (if  it  deserved 
the  name),  and  with  generals  who 
were  animated  rather  by  a  factious 
jealousy  than  a  generous  patriotism, 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  have 
left  on  the  English  mind  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the 
Spanish  character  which  subse- 
quent events  have  not  tended  to 
remove.  Nor  is  the  simple  and  ob- 
jective type  of  poetry  which  obtains 
in  a  rude  warHke  age,  suited  to  the 
metaphysical  turn  of  our  own  more 
subtle  poetic  instinct.  Yet  there  is 
in  our  complex  mental  organism  a 
realm  which  echoes  only  to  the 
manfrl  beat  of  the  Homeric  lyre ; 
and  our  intellectual  aristocracy  who 
polish  their  nails  with  Horace, 
Dante,  and  Wordsworth,  are  leav- 
ing muscles  to  decline  with  sloth, 
which  an  acquaintance  with  the  Cid 
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and  the  old  GastUian  romances 
would  invigorate.  Speaking  revo* 
rently,  we  may  say  the  early  haunts 
of  the  Iberian  mnse  are  like  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven — green  pas- 
tores  indeed  fbr  the- heart  and  mind 
of  whosoever  will  enter  in  and 
roam  there  ws^^hiMUke  self-aban- 
donment. 

I  have  used  the  broader  adjective 

*  Spanish'  advisedlv,  though  *  Cas- 
tilian^  is  with  stnct  accuracy  ap- 
plied to  the  great  poem  of  The  Owi, 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  war- 
ballads,  and  to  ahnost  all  ihe  poetir 
of  a  date  later  than  the  fi^eenth 
century.  Those  to  whom  the  subject 
is  famuiar  will  excuse  me  for  trying 
to  make  it  at  once  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  others.    By  the  term 

*  Ancient  Spanish  poetry '  I  do  not 
mean  those  ballads .  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  Mr. 
Lockhart  justly  included  under 
that  term,  but  that  Turdetanian 
literature  (doubtless  of  Eastern 
origin)  of  which  Strabo  wrote,  and 
the  character  of  which  mysteriously 
revived  in  the  poesy  of  all  the  little 
warKke  states  of  the  Peninsula 
during  the  Moorish  contest,  and 
certainly  no  less  in  the  Mos-Arabio 
south  than  among  the  hardier 
Gk)ths  who  held  the  north.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  popular  growth  of  bal- 
lads in  all  theprovinces  of  Spaincon- 
temporaneous  with  that  of  Castile ; 
and  much  of  what  remains  grew  up 
among  Spaniards  who  were  subject 
to  the  Moorish  sway,  or  who,  du* 
ring  tiie  re-conquest  of  Spain,  had 
lately  exchanged  a  Moslem  for  a 
Chrislaan  lord. .  After  the  Christian 
re-conquest  of  the  country,  the  old 

*  Arabian- Spaniards  '  used  to  be 
taunted,  and  not  witiiout  reprisals, 


for  their  fidelil^  to  the  old  half- 
Mooriidi  ballads  iind  songs. 

If  we  remember  not  only  what 
was  the  native  heroic  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Iberian,  and  of  ihai  hardy 
race  of  Visigoths  which  in  the  fifth 
century  infosed  its  young  blood 
into  the  enfeebled  body  pohtic  of 
Roman  Spain,  but  that  i^e  vemaca- 
lar  tongue  of  i^eir  descendant  in 
Caatile,  that  is  to  say,  the  langaage 
in  which  the  older  ballads  and  iSe 
poem  of  The  Oid  sre  preserved  to 
us,  had  its  very  growth  in  poesj, 
and  was  struck  out  at  white  heat 
and  with  fierce  blows  in  the  forge 
of  incessant  conflict,  we  shall  see 
how  it  is  that  this  old  poetry  is  tlie 
vwy  breath  of  ilie  soul  of  chivalry. 
'In  that  time,'  we  read  in  the 
Gronica  general  de  Espana,  *  The 
Moorish  war  was  exceeding  fierce ; 
king,  counts,  biux>nB,  and  aU  noble 
knights,  slept  with  their  wives 
beside  their  chargers,  that  when 
the  shrill  alarum  l^oke  their  slum- 
ber they  might  arm  and  mount, 
and  not  tarry.'  It  might  be  added^ 
unhappily,  &at  civil  feuds  among 
the  Christian  chiefs  were  little  less 
exacting,  fierce,  or  &tal  than  *tiie 
Moorish  war.' *  But  we  are  espe- 
cially reminded  as  we  proceed 
soutibwards,  in  the  gradual  reco- 
very of  the  oountary  by  Spanish 
prowess,  that  the  Spaniard  in  aH 
ages  is 

'  Fuerte  qual  azeio  entre  armafi, 
y  qoal  cera  entre  las  damas/ 

'Like  steel  among  arms,  among 
women  like  wax.'  Bather  do  we 
find  here  as  elsewhere  that  the 
blade  which  rings  truest  on  oasqae 
or  targe  is  not  devoid  of  a  tender 
grace  to  which  coarse  metal  is  a 


>  Mr.  Frescott  tells  us,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  ciril  fetods  which  preceded  the 
aecession  of  t^e  house  of  Trastamara  were  as  fatal  to  the  nobility  of  Caitile  as  the  Wan  of 
the  Bosee  were  to  that  of  England.  Perhaps  the  most  viyid  {ucture  <m  the  lerezse  of  the 
^blet  of  Caiftalian  patriotism  is  that  of  the  rojal  brothers  Don  Pe^ro  aud  Don  Eniiqne 
grappling  each  other,  by  the  uncertain  lieht  of  a  torcn,  in  Allan  de  la  Houssaye's  t^t, 
cursing  each  other  as  'whoreson  Jew'  and 'false  bastard,'  plunging  each  his  dagger  into 
the  joints  of  the  other's  armour,  while  Du  Q-uesdin  and  his  grim  warriors  look  oo 
ailentlj.    Thus  ^id  they  decide  the  Buocession  to  the  crown  of  Ca^k.   ^  •  f* 
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stranger.  This  conaideratioii  may 
prepare  us  for  those  swift  transi- 
tions  from  severe  to  gentle,  from 
grave  to  gay,  which  we  meet  with 
everywhere  in  our  course.  Indeed, 
the  ahnost  illimitable  tenderness, 
sometimes  outspoken  plainly  in 
love-ditty  or  martial  eulogy,  more 
o&en  lurking  covertly,  seems  to 
indicate  some  secret  under-current 
veaming  for  peace  and  human, 
orotherhood  through  all  lets  and 
barriers  of  nation,  creed,  and  cir- 
cumstance. Alas !  that  such  sweet 
mysterious  harmonies  should  again 
and  again  be  drowned  in  the  crash 
of  war,  and  the  discord  of  jarring 
egotisms  I  Modem  Spain  has  little 
in  common  with  the  spirit  of  which 
this  poetry  is  the  breath.  We 
occasionally  hear  travellers  remark 
that  Spain  is  the  most  conservative 
country  in  Europe.  So,  in  a  sense 
of  the  words  which  must  come 
home  painfully  to  many  among  us 
now,  she  is ;  tenacious  of  the  letter, 
with  a  slippery  hold  on  that  which 
the  letter  does  but  encrust ;  tena- 
cious of  the  shell,  careless  of  the 
kemeL  like  a  submarine  bed  up- 
heaved, disintegrated,  changed,  but 
retaining  fossil  organisms ;  so  Spain 
has  preserved  old  forms  of  words 
and  things,  old  semblances  and 
fuhions,  old  prejudices  and  antago- 
nisms ;  but  she  herself  is  changed, 
and  the  old  soul  has  gone  out  of 
her;  unless  it  be  true,  as  some 
asscort,  that  in  her  untraveUed  re- 
gions  a  remnant  of   the    ancient 


spirit  lingers,  that  a  sunset  flash  of 
the  old  glory  still  illuminates  the 
lofty  summits  of  her  distant  sierras. 
However  we  may  be  inclined  to 
regret  the  necessity  of  strife  with 
all  its  waste  and  confusion  in  this 
world  of  ours,  it  is  impossible  dis- 
passionately to  affirm  that  war  is 
not  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
high  moral  qualities.  Perhaps 
against  the  waste  and  confusion, 
we  may  set  the  self-control  and 
devotion  of  the  entire  individual  to 
some  cause  beyond  his  own  private 
circle  of  interest.  In  this  case  we 
should  see,  as  we  actually  do,  that 
family  feuds  are  barren  of  those 
virtues  whidi  war  produces.  So 
the  civil  and  domestic  broils  which 
disgraced  the  Christian  states 
between  the  eighth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  would  account  morally  as 
well  as  materially  for  the  flaggmg, 
drooping,  and  desultory  patriotism, 
which  Imving  carried  the  banner  of 
the  Cross  southwards  to  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  river  Douro,  suf- 
fered the  Crescent  to  glitter  above^ 
the  ramparts  of  Toledo  and  Lisbon, 
for  nearly  three  centuries  longer .^ 
Not  many  years  ago  we  had  Toung^ 
England's  chosen  poet  apparently 
advocating  war  as  a  cure  for  the 
evils  of  peace.  It  is  cruel  to  deny 
an  author  the  right  of  dramatic 
impersonations  in  a  poem  of  lyrical 
form ;  but  we  can  scarcely  believe 
thJEtt  the  Laureate  would  not  prefer- 
war  to  peace  at  any  price ; 


'  While  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  aie  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life : 

'  And  sleep  must  lie  down  armed,  for  the  villanous  centre-bit» 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights  r 

'  When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee, 
And  Timour  Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  bones. 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Better  war  I    . 

'  For  I  tiust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder,  round  by  the  hill, 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smooth-faced  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yard-wand,  lu>me/ 

Some    people  were    shocked   at    this.    There  were  some  among  us 
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who  thoaglit  that  going  to  war 
with  Christian  Bnssia  in  behalf  of 
Moslem  Turkey  was  an  nndne  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion and  religious  equality ;  others 
who,  regarding  not  with  a  sickly  or 
sentimental  ayersion  the  ills  of  war, 
were  unable  fully  to  estimate  the 
evils  of  peace,  or  to  see  how,  out  of 
that  very  mass  of  horrors  which 
constitute  the  circumstance  of  war, 
there  spring  up  in  the  human  heart 
and  mind  those  qualities  without 
which  peace  would  be  mere  stag- 
nation, and  liberty  moral  putres- 
cence. But  if  tibe  vigour  and 
purity  of  early  Spanish  poetry,  as 
an  index  of  national  character,  was 
a  growth  of  warlike  times,  it  may 
be  asked  why  no  moral  revival 
took  place  when  in  more  recent 
times  a  new  foe  from  the  north 
swarmed  over  the  mountain  barrier 
of  Spain  and  proved  how  Christians 
can  hate  and  oppress  each  other. 
Doubtless,  such  a  kindling  of  the 
•embers  would  have  taken  place  had 
the  vanquished  nation  been  left  to 
feel  the  grinding  of  the  conqueror's 
heel  only,  and  the  tingling  of  her 
K)wn  generous  blood,  to  experience 
after  so  many  years  of  Capuan 
•enervation  *  the  oppressor's  wrong, 
the  proud  man's  contumely,  the 
spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes.'  But  that  repub- 
lican France  should  overthrow  the 
conservative  monarchies  of  Europe 
ill  suited  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government,  however  those  func- 
tionaries might  choose  to  represent 
their  intervention  as  in  defence  of 
the  Spanish  people  i^ainst  foreign 
aggression;  and  Spain,  instead  of 
alone  withstanding  a  victorious  foe, 
as  in  the  Moorish  war,  had  to  en- 
dure the  presence  of  a  friendly 
power  less  considerate  of  her  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  than  of  the 
interests  of  those  who  had  been  her 


masters.  Her  pride  cast  down  by 
France  was  trampled  in  the  mire 
by  an  ally  whom  she  could  hardly 
welcome  as  a  brother  in  arms,  and 
connected  with  whom  her  memories 
were  as  gall  and  wormwood.  The 
proud  hidalgo  with  the  surrender 
of  Zars^oza  fresh  in  his  memory 
was  forced  to  contemplate  the 
overthrow  of  Cuesta  by  a  French 
general  (Mortier,  at  Ocana,)  when 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  less  than  four 
months  previously  had  defeated  a 
larger  iVench  army  at  Talavera, 
while  Cuesta  remained  an  almost 
passive  spectator  of  the  scene. 
Again,  while  his  country  waa  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremities  of 
discomfiture,  this  irresistible  ally 
advanced  upon  the  stage,  took  Giu- 
dad  Boderigo  and  Badajoz  by 
storm,  treated  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tante  with  little  less  harshness 
than  the  French,^  inflicted  upon 
the  latter  another  defeat  under  the 
walls  of  Salamanca,  advanced  upon 
the  capital,  occupied  and  abandoned 
it  again,  really  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  but 
seemingly  as  if  only  to  show  how 
Britons  could  conquer  the  con- 
querors of  Spain,  and  then  hand 
her  over  to  an  angry  foe.  Perhaps 
out  of  all  this  misery  and  degrada- 
tion the  Spanish  patriot  would  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Spain 
should  be  rid  of  French  soldiera, 
and  have  to  rid  herself  of  an  ally 
who  only  wished  to  rivet  the  old 
fetters  firmly  on  her  wrists,  to  rid 
herself  of  England  and  a  hateful 
debt  of  gratitude.  "Without  in- 
dulging  in  any  Phil-Iberian  senti- 
mentality it  is  absurd  to  try  to 
forget  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
later  despatehes  from  the  seat  of 
war,*  and  how  different  were  the 
views  of  our  Government  and  our 
general  from  those  of  the  hbenJ 
party  in  Spain.     Or  perchance  the 


>  *  Long  afterwards  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian  sufifered  for  the  churlish  behaTiour  of 
the  people  of  Talavera.' — ^Napier,  Hist.  ofJPen.  War,  yol,  ii.  p.  407. 
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Spaniard  wcmld  look  southwardfl  to 
'  tlie  impregnable  Bock/  for  nearly 
a  centiuy  garrisoned  by  British 
troops ;  or  l^K^kwards,  oyer  the  de- 
clining past^  to  that  dire  issue  of 
the  grandest  maritime  adyentore 
which  the  world  has  eyer  seen, 
when  ail  the  flower  of  Spain  was 
plucked  and  scattered,  leaf  by  leaf, 
about  the  pitiless  waters  of  Albion's 
briny  moat ;  or  still  further  back, 
to  the  cruel  insult  of  that  diyorce 
which  later  eyents  in  the  English 
court  could  not  rob  of  its  sting  to 
the  national  pride  of  Spain.  In  all 
this,  aspect,  prospect,  and  retro- 
spect, the  humiliation  was  em- 
bittered and  fastened  upon  a  noble 
combatant  barely  oyerthrown.  Cast 
down  by  one  enemy,  she  was 
dragged  ofif  the  ground  by  another 
who  bespattered  her  with  mud 
firom  his  own  feet^  and  reyiled  her 
with  ingratitude  while  demanding 
payment  for  his  succour.  These 
are  not  the  conditions  of  a  moral 
reyiyal,  nor  is  this  that  warlike 
atmosphere  in  which  failing  yigour 
may  recoyer  life  and  growtb. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
with  any  close  inyestigation  of  the 
antiqui^  of  that  which  I  haye  called 
^Ancient  Spanish  poetry.'  Many 
readers  would  smile  at  the  facts, 
unless  supported  by  eyidence  beyond 
their  reach.  To  others  they  are 
already  familiar.  The  eyidence  of 
Silius  Italicus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 
has  been  already  affirmed  as  attest- 
ing this  antiquity ;  and  eyen  if.  we 
are  willing  with  Mr.  Ford  (Ed. 
Bev.  Jan.  1841)  to  read  c^airo^iW 
erwv  for  e£ajci(rx(X/«i»v,  still  we  should 
haye  'Turdetanian  Homers'  six 
hundred  years  before  Strabo.  Be 
all  that  as  it  may,  we  haye  in  that 
enormous  mass  of  poetry  still  ex- 
tant, which  is  known  to  haye  been 
a  possession  of  the  nation  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  its  mass  alone 
bearing  witness    to    a   protracted 


origin,  an  oriental  tinge  and  tone 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
connecting  it  in  point  of  time  with 
that  ancient  poetical  literature  to 
which  we  haye  alluded  aboye,  as 
haying  been  brought  into  Spain  by 
the  PhcBuicians,  and  haying  a  com- 
mon source  with  that  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  India.  We  can 
scarcely  pass  without  comment  here 
the  fragment  discoyered  by  Ibar- 
guen  in  MSS.  at  Simancas,  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  which  shows  that 
while  the  country  was  nominally  a 
portion  of  the  Boman  empire,  the 
Cantabrian  hills  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  that  hardy  race  whose 
lineal  descendants  may  still  be  found 
there,  incursions  or  inyasions  of 
Boman,  ^  Ooth,  Arab,  and  French- 
man, notwithstanding.  But  the 
question  in  which  we  iwall  naturally 
take  more  interest,  refers  to  the  age 
of  those  poems  which  are  now  in 
print.  Nor  will  the  conditions  of 
their  growth  and  of  the  transitions 
of  that  language  in  which  they  are 
preseryed,  be  unworthy  of  our  at- 
tention. 

We  haye  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing our  opinion  that  many  among 
the  oldest  of  these  poems  were  in 
circulation  during  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries.  Mr.  Southey 
would  haye  been  astonished  at  our 
temerity.  Mr.  Hallam  would  pro- 
bably haye  shared  that  feeling.  But 
with  ample  eyidence  at  hand  that 
poetic  and  musical  habits  preyailed 
amongst  the  people  of  Spain  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
are  we  to  b^eye  that  the  Saracenic 
inyasion  utterly  destroyed  the  natiye 
muse  ?  that  poesy  and  music  fell 
among  the  v  isigothio  heroes  of 
Boderick's  army,  to  rise  no  more  P 
When  the  Saxons  had  made  good 
their  footing,  and  tightened  uieir 
hold  here  and  there  on  British  ter- 
ritory, what  subtle  influence  stirred 
the    patriotism   of  the  Kelt,   and 


>  See  Horace,  11.  ri. 
'  Oantaber  sera  domitus  catena.' 


Cantabrom  indoctam  jnga  fene  nostra.'     Al0O|<^L  riiif : 
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united    under    tlie    half  fialmloiis 
Artlmr  those  nnrolj  members,  the 
British  chieftains,  in  a  compact  re- 
sistance to  Gerdic  and  his  heathen 
hordes  ?     The  songs  of  Merlin  and 
the    Keltic    bards.      Onr    Anglo- 
Saxon  Alfred  owed  his  trinmph  over 
the  Danes  to  his  skill  as  a  harper. 
The  *  Gleeman*8  S015,'  the  *  Tale  of 
Beownlf,'  and  the  'Battle  of  Fins- 
barghy'  stirred,  the  sluggish  spirit 
of  the  later  English,  nnder  Norman 
oppression;    and   the  lion-hearted 
Richard  owed  his  life  and  freedom 
in  a  distant  comer  of  Enrope  to  the 
art  of  a  tronbadonr.     To  what,  at  a 
^ter  period,  did  the  sagacions  mind 
of  Edward  turn,  seeking  the  potent 
charm  of  Welsb  resistance?     The 
lays  of    the    Cambrian  minstrels. 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  similar 
fidelity  to  his   'cithara'  and   his 
'barbara  carmina'  nursed  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  the  Gotho-Iberian 
in  his  mountainous  retreats  of  As- 
turias,  Biscay,  and  Navarre,  while 
the    Mos-Aj*abic    Spaniard    was 
thrumming  his  guHenie  moresche  to 
soft  Chaldean  measures,  and  re-im- 
bibing the  oriental  spirit  ofluxurious 
refinement  under  the  gentle  des- 
potism   of    the    Spanish    caliphs. 
The    Spanish    Christian,    between 
the  days  of  Roderick,  and  those  of 
Eerdiimnd  the  Catholic,  was  of  all 
men  the  one  to  whom  a  simple  sen- 
suous   poetry  was    most    needful. 
Temperate  in  the  use  of  wine,  unin- 
tellectual  but  imaginative,  his  very 
existence  a  romance,    his   past  a 
memory  of  disaster  and  disgrace, 
his  future  a  golden  dream  of  con- 
quest and  glory,  his  religion  one 
which  crowned  fancy  with  a  halo, 
and  intensified  the  passions  inddent 


to  his  stftte,  by  enliating"tliem  in 
the  cause  of  heaven,  he  felt,  thought, 
and  acted  poetry.  In  ezpresSbn 
only  was  he  wanting.  The  demand 
created  a  supply.  The  ynmot 
made  romances ;  the  joglare  strqiiff 
the  record  of  the  deeds  and  senti- 
ments  in  simple  copUuy  and,  nn- 
slinging  the  guitar  from  his  bade, 
sang  them  to  &e  &miliar  w^-loved 
diatonic  air,  or  chanted  them  in 
recitative,  with  a  beat  more  or  Iqbb 
upon  the  guitar-board  to  supply  ilie 
metrical  defects  of  his  poei^. 

The  Romance  dialect  of  Oastile 
was  probably  not  committed  to 
writing  before  the  year  1100,  thens 
being  no  secular  prose  literature, 
and  the  poets  bemg  exclnsively 
bards,  previous  to  that  time. 
Therefore,  while  the  services  of  tiie 
church,  and  legislative  and  judicnJ 
records,  were  perpetuated  in  Imi^iji, 
we  shall  not4ook  for.  much,  stabiliiy 
of  form  or  expression  in  popuk^r 
ballads  of  an  earlier  date.  On  iiie 
other  hand,  as  they  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  frt>m  camp  to 
castle,  and  from  age  to  age,  tJior 
external  characteristics  woukl  tpi- 
dergo  continustl  change,  and  we 
should  expect  to  fya.d  little^bat  the 
i^irit  unaltered  after  a  lapse  of 
ages.  But  as  a  matter  of  &et,  ihe 
form  of  these  poems  has  endured. 
The  modern  segwdiUa  is  e^^aetty 
similar  in  constaiction  to  the  ^ll• 
cient  Biscayan  frtigment  mentionefd 
above ;  and  theraoomi^Ua^  bears  on 
evexy  feature  eyid^ce  of  a  rude  asid 
primitive  usage.  Sarmiento  refi»n 
its  structure  to  the  Latin  dassb 
hexameter,  bisected.  Conde  with 
more  erudition  points  out  ihe  elose 
affinity  between  the  redondSHa  and 


>  A  simple  illustration  may  not  be  out  of  place  nere : 

,  *  Nuevas  parecen  mis  quejas, . 
Pues  no  te  Uamo  inhumana ; 
Has  oja]4  cruel  fueras,  ' 

Y  no  tan  a&ble  y  mansa.' 
Here  the  octosjllabic  form  of  the  lines  is  apparent.     The  two  words  qS^'S$  sad/Sinu, 
and  the  two  inhumana  and  mansi  afford  instances  of  the  astonante,  or  rl^yming  of 
TOweU  only,  which  is  of  Eastern  origin.    Spare  us  from  such  an  hexameter  «s  loi| : 
'NileT&s  p&r  I  Se^n  mis  I  qu^&s,  |  PiRs  n5  t6  \  Him'  Ii^il  |  a^buL' 
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tike  Jikrabiftii  measure  most  in  yogoe 
jKuSt^  iihB  .^enifiih  <«al^piis^  the 
eugi&af  ^idnch'ia  losiui  prohisiono 
iiniM.  Tfab  affinity,  it  may  be 
QvgeduBLipasemg^is  one  not  only  of 
•tvnctnrer  tok  of  idiom  and  wesiti- 
meKi,  and;  in  the  laiter  reapectSr 
beeonaee  aA  onee  more  obvions  and 
profovokd  *ae  we '  i^pioa^  that 
«£»  yfhea  Actkieat  geniiu  ^  had 
thoionglily  penetrated^  the  >  mind  of 
Spauu>'  Mr;  Iiookhartthaff takefiae 
on  aioneeio  ihi^Oronua'  geneindi 
compilad  ■  snddn  (Al^snao  el  ^  Sabio 
in'  the  thiyteeirtli  .ewntmry,  and  ca& 
onr  attentum  to^  ihe<<alhiskmfl  in 
tbat  werbto  the  aliseady,  famous 
raeeof « mtnstrek iwhc  seem  to  hare 
been  ^asimtMsh  aa  integval  portion 
ef  th&  body  politic  as- the  okigr  or 
Hfiose  {MziSDns  'who  afforded  ihem 
consolationi  Jmnder  ^  their  :pows  cf 
celibacy,  i  Mr.  Jjookhart  has  also 
aptly  pointed  ost  that  many  of  the 
#lder  ballads  eontain  identical  ez^ 
preasions  /with  those  ^  which  <kd 
Soviheyto  oondfORla  that  the  pocpxL 
of  The  Old  was  older  than  the  Oro- 
niea,  The  (poem  in  qnestiGn  is 
mMioi]^;Hiedty  an  eavlisor  and  more 
aoggsetive  landpauM^ktkaB  the  prose 
compilation.  It  iias  been  i»k^ 
lumnosd  hf  all*  oritics  aooatem- 
porai^  Mcord  >.of  the  adTmtores, 
nasfortaikeSy  and  chivairons  featsy 
^  Soderigo:  Diao^  de  BiTar,  oalled 
by  hie  Mbozwhibes  (and  allies)  the 
igMi2^  and  so  by  his  eountiymen  the 
Old,  ta'whkh  title  was  added  .that 
o£"Ca/mp§adc>r  (champion) ;  or,  aa 
flome.ef  tne  ohroniclerB  have  wvitteiL 
ib^  OoMibUuT.  The'epieiS.»peiiiaps 
atstm'moi^  &ithM  record  of '  the 
Tivtoes  and  fioes,  the  ^<^pinion%  feel- 
ings aad*  fi>iUes  of  the  age.  The 
Cid  died  AiD.  1 100,  and  parts  of 
thepoemf  which,  as  Mr.. Ford  has 
observed,  is  a  collection  of  'earlier 
:ioating  ballads,;like  i^e  Biad'or  the 
INiebekmgen  lAed,'  weire  probably 
recited  before,  and  certainly  shortly 
after,  his  death.  The  wnole  was 
cotaultitted  tp  .writing  about  the 
year  1 245  ;  and  while  it  retains  the 


stataesqne  simpUeity  of .  a  warlike 
miletteral  age,  yet  so  fibces  and 
movdds '  into  a  eonsistont  whole  tiie 
emde  materials  of  i^>eeoh,  that  its 
langnage  bedEbore  theend  of  the  oen- 
tnry  was  qualified  ( to  sapphmt 
Latin^  iduoh  had  so  kmg  been  used 
for  legal  and  state  doeoments  in 
Castile,  was.  destined  before  long 
ta  repliK^e  tiie  courtly  Broven^al  in 
Aragon,  and. to  extend  ^ts  own  use 
soa;wwaard»>  over  the  whole  of 
Andftlnsia  aind  Ghraniada.  Surely  it 
is.  not  fiuitastic  to  suppose  that  a 
poem  which,  stirred  the  hearts  of 
such  >.  mnltii^des  •  with  enu>tions 
opmmon  io  ati  alike^  may  have  ez«^ 
eroised'.in  some  zaeasore  the  in- 
fluence of t  ft  bockd  between  the 
sundered  .  poi;tions  of  Ghiistiau 
Spain.  But  how  doea  this  bear 
upon,  the-question  at  issue  ?  Is  it 
probable  that  an  epic  poem  which 
eolleets  and  blcudR ,  into  ^  some  sort 
of 'Unity,  ^e  ftagmentaiy  portions 
ef  social  and  poHticallife^  little  less 
than  those  of  language,  riiould  have 
leaped  .into  ezistenoe  .suddenly, 
unheralded,  ui^ooked^r  ?  Such 
worka  are  fi^aid^to.spiuig  roughs 
hewn,'.bul  gxandyfrom  the  poetio 
heart  of  a  nation  in  its  youth.  Bat 
the  farther  bac)i  onticism  reaohes, 
themoreoleapits  sight  waxes,  the 
more  ervident  it  becomes  that  the 
greatest  hnmaai>  achievements  are 
&e' result  of  apt  and>  laborious 
combinations  of  exsstmg  materialsv 
Thus  the  whole'humaii.'&mily  is 
linked  together  ima  (^ain  of  com^ 
moninterests,  the  many  xnimstenng 
to  the  fewv  and^  again^  the  few  to 
the  many«  So  the  poem  .of  The  Qid- 
collected,  and  I -dramatised  senti« 
ments^'tSiStes^JBelEngiB,  and  opinions, 
which  had-  longi  influenced  the 
action  of  men  as  individuals,  but 
which,  in  order  to  .acquire  the 
prestige  of  a  beau^idecU — ^the  cur-^ 
rency  of  a  common  standard — stood 
in  need  of  a  poetic  unity,  as  fully 
as  legislative  acts,  require  the 
cohesion  of  a  Cjode,  The  fragmen- 
tary .poemSy-  op.  bfdlads   on   the 
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Tarions  scenes  of  the  great  epic, 
were  not  then  diluted  portions  of 
the  strong  wine  drawn  off  and 
adapted  to  the  nse  of  feeble  sto- 
machs ;  but  short  flights  of  the  nest- 
ling, which  soon  learned  to  trayerse 
a  continent  with  nnflagguig  wing ; 
baby  lispings  of  the  tender  Muse, 
which  prattied  at  the  knee  of  war- 
riors. All  critics  who  are  qnalifled 
to  employ  philological  tests  agree 
as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an- 
tiqni^  which  these  old  ballads  of 
The  (fid  present.  The  names  of  T. 
A.  Sanchez,  A.  Doran,  Schlegel, 
and  Mr.  Ford,  are  a  pretty  strong 
mnster-roU,  while  it  would  scarcely 
seem  possible  to  a  careful  obserrer 
to  confound  these  poems  with 
others  of  a  later  date,  in  the  ears  of 
whose  writers  Italian  harmonies 
have  vibrated  with  reproductive 
power. 

But  supposing  there  were  no  re- 
liqnes  of  Spanish  poetry  which  took 
us  back  beyond  the  Gid  and  his 
peers  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
great  poem  itself  would  be  a  glori- 
ous goal,  Spain  would  still  be  the 
richest  land  in  Europe  in  heroic 
verse.  But  were  all  the  bards  mute 
for  350  years?  Was  their  voice 
never  heard  in  camp  or  castle  from 
the  time  of  Boderigo  the  vanquished 
king  to  that  of  Koderigo  the  vic- 
torious CidP  Would  ikej  have 
found  no  theme  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Christian  army  by  the  Moors, 
in  the  desecration  of  Christian  altars, 
in  the  ravages  of  Arab  light  horse- 
men, in  the  wrongs  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  arrogance  of  their 
oppressors?  Did  the  defeat  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  chivalry,  in 
the  pass  of  Boncevalles,  by  an 
array  of  Christian  and  Moorish 
warriors  fighting  side  by  side,  re- 
main unsung  for  centuries  ?  Was 
there  no  bard  of  that  era  to  tell  how 
Saint  James,  mounted  on  a  milk- 


white  steed,  aimed  from  head  to 
foot  in  glittering  mail,  appeared  to 
hit^  faithfrd  knights  at  Alveida,  and 
led  them  on  to  victory  ?  Had 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,  Feraando 
Gk>nzalez,  and  the  In&nts  of  Laia 
no  record  in  poesy  till  the  thir- 
teenth century  ?  And  if  these  idlings 
are  so,  how  did  the  sufferings  and 
deeds  of  these  old  heroes,  how  did 
the  diances  and  disasters  of  these 
early  periods,  break  out  suddenly 
into  such  a  monster  concert  of  song 
that^  in  the  year  1 5 1 1,  a  Cancioneio^ 
could  be  printed,  containing  the 
works  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dif- 
ferent poets,  the  great  majoriijy 
writing  with  such  a  quaint  affecta- 
tion of  genuine  antiquity  that  their 
verses  read  like  contemporary  re- 
cords of  the  scenes  which  they 
describe.  Add  to  these  hundred 
and  thirty  the  far  greater  number 
of  poets  whose  works  would  in- 
sensibly have  passed  into  oblivion 
while  Uiese  endured ;  and  we  have 
a  phenomenon  unique  in  the  histoiy 
of  literature. 

When  Alfonso  the  Wise  came  to 
the  throne  he  appears  to  have  en- 
tertained a  strong  personal  predi- 
lection for  the  GhJlician  dialect — 
the  language  of  his  earlv  years-— in 
which  he  wrote  his  own  oest  poetry, 
the  Gantigas  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  But  his  clear  judgment,  so 
unerring  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
intellect  so  inci^>able  of  controlling 
the  passions  of  men,  saw  that  the 
language  of  Ths  Ou2  had  a  powerful 
hold  on  the  affections  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  people.  Some  nameless 
but  not  inglorious  Homer  had  taken 
the  poor  Teutonised  dog-Latin,  de- 
spised both  in  Gallicia  and  Aragon^ 
and  bequeathed  an  immortal  epic 
to  posterity  in  that  lowly  garb.  But 
one  who  is  '  at  heart  a  king '  will 
make  a  robe  of  serge  royal.  And 
a  poem  which  embodies  all  pure 


>  There  were  rtill  earlier  MS.  collections.     « Alfoneo  de  Baena,  #  conrerted  Jew,  t 

tary  of  John  II.,  eompiled  the  ftagitiye  pieces  of  mere  than  J^y  ^  them  anaeni  fronte- 
'<mr$*    [1440.] — Pregcott,  toL  i.  ehap.  i.  Digitized  by 
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and  olilyalroiis  feeHngs  will  ennoble 
a  hnmble  dialect.  Moreover  the 
'  Bomanoe '  of  Castile  had  been  en- 
riched by  clerical  workmen  who 
had  the  wisdom  to  appeal  to  their 
cooni^rmen,  in  their  vemacnlar,  in 
the  *  Story  of  ApoUonins,'  that  of 
*  Our  Lady  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,' 
and  the  '  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Kings.'  Oonzalo  Berceo,  a  priest 
of  San  MiUan  (en  Galahorra),  had 
written  some  very  beantifnl  religi- 
ons verses  in  the  same  dialect;^  and 
the  king  showed  his  wisdom  and 
patriotism  at  onc^  in  substituting 
that  language  for  Latin  in  the  law 
courts,  and  in  using  it  as  the  chan- 
nel for  his  Chronica  general.  To  him 
mainly  is  Spain  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  language  before 
the  manly  cadence  of  which  the 
puny  Proven9al  was  destined  to 
grow  silent,  and  which,  receiving 
tributary  graces  from  Italy  and 
Arabia,  has  singularly  blended  the 
lingual  requirements  of  a  hardy 
race  of  highlanders  with  the  gen- 
tler modulations  of  Andalusian  elo- 
quence. 

Causes  the  most  diverse  contri- 
buted to  the  ultimate  prevalence  of 
Castilian  over  Aragonese  Bomance, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  lan- 


guage and  poetry  of  Spain  have  noi 
been  so  much  affected  by  those  of 
Provence  as  some  writers  have  im- 
agined ;  the  terms  '  Bomance '  and 
*  Proven9al '  not  being  convertible, 
but  the  latter  specific  while  the 
former  is  generic.  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  Europe  is  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  connection  between  Pro- 
vence and  Aragon,  while  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  physi- 
cal features  of  northern  Castile,  with 
its  ethnological  characteristics,  and 
the  political  relations  of  the  two 
countries  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, would  suffice  to  account  for 
the  sturdy,  independent  growth  of 
the  CastOian  dialect.  The  Pro- 
ven9al  was  the  Bomance  of  south- 
eastern Gkiul.  In  it  the  first  efforts 
to  wrest  literature  from  clerical 
monopoly  and  classical  traditions 
were  made.  They  were  deficient  in 
a  reverential  appreciation  of  an- 
tiquity and  in  the  co-operation  of 
any  original  genius.  The  attempt, 
like  the  dialect,  was  ephemeral, 
though  for  a  while  the  courtly 
prattle  and  egregious  flatteiy  of  the 
gat/  saber,  formed  a  pretty  refrain 
to  the  clash  of  sabre  and  blare  of 
trumpet  which  prevailed  in  lesa 
fortunate  regions.    It  was  an  exotic 


We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  little  illustration,  poor  as  our  rendering  of  it  must 


*  Fijo,  siempre  oriemos, 
lo  4  ti  quisi  mucho, 

*  lo  siempre  te  crey, 
La  tu  piedad  larga 

*  Fijo,  non  me  oblides, 
Non  me  finca  en  sieglo 

*  Juan,  quem  dist  por  ^o, 
Buego  te  quem  condones. 


io  h  tu  una  yida ; 
efrd  de  tiquerida; 

e  frii  de  ti  creida, 
a  hora  me  oblida  ? 

e  lievame  con  tigo : 
mas  de  un  buen  amigo 

aqui  plora  con  miso : 
esto  que  io  te  d^o? 


*  Son,  haye  we  not  ever  shared  one  life? 
To  our  deep  love  never  entered  strife. 

*  Thee  I  trusted  ever,  in  me,  Thou  ; 
Thy  deep  pity  never  quits  me  now. 

'  Son,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  sonless  here ; 

Thou  wilt  yet  receive  me,  dry  this  tear. 

*  John,  thy  well  beloved,  cries  to  Thee ; 
Him  whom  Thou  hast  proved  hear,  for  me.' 

The  author  of  these  lines  was  unsparing  in  his  animadversions  upon  those  imitatxyn  of 
the  Provencal  who  neglected  theip  Holy  Mother  to  celebrate  the  loves  r~*  -— — # 

heathen  goddesses.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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jb  Spain, 'where  the  Bomasioe,  ov 
femaonlaFy  Yad  been  formed  as  a 
UngnafFcmca^'ti,  Im^nistic  oompro* 
xaiee  between,  the  Yiagoth  and  the 
Latin-epealcmg  Iberian.  The  Pto- 
ren9al  was,  howevm*,  introdnced 
formally  by  John  I.  c^  Aragoob  in 
1390;  a  consistory  was  esinWshBd 
tA  Barcelona);  a  kmd  of  freemasonry 
arose  among  persons  who  had  the 
taste  asid  ingemoos  idleness  to 
expend  t^n  a  ^uihionable  pursilit; 
Finally,  tiie  dialect  of  i4ovenoe 
died  out,  on  the  nnion  of  the 
.crowns  of '  Aaragon  and  Castile 
ttder^  S^Brdinand  and  Isabella,  b1* 
though  the  Academy  had  been  re^ 
Tired  ^and  transplaaited  to  Tortosa 
by  the  biilliaiLt  Bnriqne,  MarqinB 
ofVillena. 

TheOriental  element^  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  &r  underrated  in 
our  estimate  of  the  Cartilian  Ian* 
guage  and  poetry,  as  of  the  Spanish 
character.  Theve  is  no  Christian 
country  in  Europe  which  has  r^ 
ceived  so  large  an  infiltration  of  the 
blood  of  Bastem  races.  Wereadof 
•Molars  and  statesmen,  eminent 
amongst  the  erudite  and  those  of 
administrative  powers,  honoured 
amongst  the  honottrdble,  at  the 
courts  of  Alfonso  X.,  Alfonso  XL, 
Peter  the  Cruel,  Henry  11.,  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  and  John  11.  of  Castile ; 
not  members  of  proud  Castilian  or 
Aragonese  fieunilaes,  not  separated 
from  these  only  by  a  bend  sinister 
on  their  escutcheons,  but  of  pure 
Jewish  descent.  Queen  Isabella 
employed  three  Hebrew  secretaries, 
who  embraced  Chnstianity  rather 
than  share  the  exodus  of  thear  race 
fr^m  the  dominions  of  the  Beyes 
c(U6Uco8,  For  many  centuries 
children  of  Israel  had  exercised  a 
monopoly  of  the  sciences  of  medi- 
cine and  surgeiy  in  the  Christian 
states  of  the  Peninsula.  Castilian 
nobles  haye  since  been  assiduous 
with  a  mistaken  pride  in  concealing 
what  tiliey  are  ta^ht  to  think  the 
taint  of  heretical  blood  in  their 
Teins.   TheUQ. {'TisiondeEspa/na') 


wpekeKQi^hf  Doblado'is  «not  Jliie 
only  one  which  tracer  back  some  of 
the  grandest  pedigrees  in  Oastiie  io 
'a  Jewif^  or  Mahoimetan  voot,' 
thoT^by  doubtless,  the  word  ahoBld 
have  hem.  *8%trcuUu*  andnoi  *Mrf$^* 
because  the  said  families  d»ted  their 
nobility  from  a  peried  locog'  anteee- 
dent  toihese  questionaUe  aflnnoes, 
which  were  uraJly  contracted  with 
an  eye  to  peeuniary  or  terfitorial 
acquisitions  accumulated  by  xah^ 
licTers,  while  Christians  had-  been 
doing  their  utmest  to-  iii^rore  eadi 
other  off  the  face  of  the^  earth, 
^ese  invidious  geikealogieB  were  in 
every  instance  put  forth  ^thou§^ 
invariably  in  the  teeth  of  aagiy 
opponents)  by  eodeeiasticS)  who 
preferred  a  pious  confiBcatioii*of  iiie 
estates  of  heretios  to  seeing-  theoL 
peaceably  absorbed  by  Catholics  of 
doubtfol  orthodoxy.  Mr.  IVesoott 
tells  us,  on  the  authorily  of  Ber- 
naldezand  Llorente,  who  «had  been 
seciwtary  to  the  tribunal  o£  the  Holy 
Office  at  Madrid,  that  the  wealth  of 
the  Spaniah  Jews  funoshed  an  ob* 
vious  resource  for  repairing  1^  w^ 
of  marriage  the  decayed  fbrimes  of 
the  nobility  during  tne  middie  ages, 
and  that  there  was  '  scarcely  a  ft^ 
ndly  of  Tank  in  the  land  whose  blood 
had  not  been  contaminated  at  aoipe 
period  or  other  by  mixture  with  the 
"  moZa^an^e,"  as  itcame  afterwards 
to  be  termed,  of  the  house  of  Judah.' 
(Vol.  L  chap,  vii.)  Thus,  even  had 
there  been  no  admixtare  of  Spanish 
with  Moorish  blood,  and  even  if 
we  make  the  largest  allowance  for 
poeiuble  exaggeration  (itself  an  Ori-  . 
ental  characteristic),  on  the  part  of 
these  and  other  Spanish  autho- 
rities, we  should  have  abundant 
reasons  for  recognising  both  in  the 
Castilian  langnage,  poetiy,  and  na- 
tional type,  a  powerml  Eastern  ele- 
ment. It  would  not  be  difficult, 
however,  if  our  space  permitted,  to 
trace  the  close  connection,  often 
strengthened  by  a  similarity  of 
tasteaand  pursuits,  not  seldom  hal- 
lowed  by    matrimonial    aHiances, 
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wMeh  prevailed  between  lite  Mo»- 
l&in.  ei6A  Ghristiaii  Spaniards  in 
mas^  intetrals  of  their  lon^' con- 
tention. This  may  appear  at  a  cur- 
sory glance  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  period  firom  the  dawn  of  the 
eighth  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
oentnry ;  but  to  one  who  examines 
the  mstory  of  this  epoch  more 
closely  it  rather  seems  that  but  for 
teHgious  incentives  and  stimulants 
the  very  spmt  of  all  but  a  peaceful 
rivahy  might  have  died  out,  and 
these  two  &milies  of  the  human 
race^.  so  alien  yet  with  so  much  in 
ODmmon,  might  have  shared  the 
benefits  of  an  enduring  peace,  aided 
each  other  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  unsurpassed  in 
natural  gifts,  and  walked  hand  in 
hand  along  the  flowery  paths  of  art 
and  science,  until  at  length  ikej 
reaehed  a  neutral  ground  of  common 
interests  and  associations,  where  old 
animosities  might  have  been  trodden 
under  foot,  like  the  lava  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  May  we  not  venture  to 
suggest  that  such  a.  consummation 
would  have  excelled  the  obvious  re- 
sults of  cherished  national  antipa- 
thies, an  ever  narrowing  zeal,  and 
an  insatiable  bigotry?  Who  now 
can  stand  on  the  ruins  of  the  Al- 
hambra  without  a  sigh  for  what 
might  have  been,  or  witness  the 
desolation  of  the  &irest  regions  of 
southern  Europe  without  a  pang  of 
regret  for  the  vanished  traces  of 
Arabian  industry,  vivacity,  and 
skill  ?  '  Surely  many  a  pious,  Chris- 
tian must  in  recent  times  have 
echoed  the  lament  of  the  venerable 
Moor: 

*  De  arerse  Alhaitts  pexdido 

A  mi  me  pesa  e&  el  alma ; 

One  n  el  Aey  perdi6  sn  tiena 

Otco  mueho  mas  perdiera. 

Ay  de  Tn^,  Alhamal' 

4  On  my  aoid  Alhajpia  weighs 
And  00  my  inmost  spirit  preys; 
And  if  the  king  Ms  land  natn  lost 
Tet  otheiB  may  have  lost  the  most. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I ' 
Btbow. 

Wliile  ^e  r^tionship  between 


tiie  Bomance  language  of  Castile 
and  Baiiy  Spanish  poetry  is  a  filial 
one,  the  in£ssolnble  nature  of  the 
connection  between  that  poetry  and 
the  spirit  which  it  breathes  may  be 
traced  at  the  present  day  in  the 
disregard  of  the  former  which  ao« 
companies  the  dedme  of  the  latter« 
It  is  only  in  rustic  and  primitive 
districts  of  the  Peninsula  that  ai^ 
strong  love  for  the  old  poetry  sur- 
vives. Occasionally  German  or 
British,  and  latterly  American,  men 
of  letters  have  shamed  Spainards 
into  asserting  a  proper  interest  in 
their  own  poeiacal  records.  But  as 
a  stimulus  of  thought  and  feeling^ 
operating  among  modiem  influences^ 
the  old  poetry  no  longer  lives  in 
Spcdn.  In  that  country  the  ele- 
ments of  Hfe  and  growth  still  slum- 
ber under  a  layer  of  ice  which  may 
be  seen  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  a 
coming  dissolution.  When  her 
winter  of  apathy  is  '  made  glorious 
summer  by  (the)  sun*  of  Ubertyj 
this  old  force  will  again  come  into 
play.  Upon  this  basis  our  childrrai 
will  see  a  new  school  of  SpaniA 
poesy  arise,  more  natural  and  tiiero^ 
fore  more  national  as  well  as  uni- 
versal, than  her  poetry  has  been 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  Mean* 
while  we,  in  our  island  seclusion, 
who  have  no  vast  storehouse  of 
English  ballads  or  other  literary 
treasui^  older  than  those  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  we  who  go  out 
for  our  culture  and  our  eesthet^ 
interests  into  almost  all  lands 
sJike,  are  strangely  careless  of 
this  hoarded  nr^tn  of  our  afflfb- 
ent  neighbour.  Deriving  vigour 
from  traffic  widi  the  keen  intellect 
of  France,  breadth  from  contact 
with  the  critical  mind  of  Germany, 
wealth  from  her  imagination^  and 
not  without  an  infusion  of  pure 
sweet  grace  from  the  genius  of 
Italy,  our  literature  has  failed  to 
receive  from  the  Cantabrian  moun- 
tains any  but  faint  echoes  of  those 
strains  which  cheered  the  last  of  an 
hei^oic  race  in  his  hour  of  defeat. 
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sank  into  his  soul,  and  nursed  within 
Lim  that  spirit  which  leads  to  yic- 
torj.  Their  music  sustained  him  in 
the  tedionswarfiEure  against  numbers, 
resources,  and  vantage-gronnds,  un- 
til he  had  made  all  these  his  own, 
until  the  banner  of  Castile  floated 
from  the  towers  of  Granada,  and 
all  that  remained  of  the  Moorish 
chiyaliy  made  its  way  back  again 
slowly  and  sorrowMlj  across  the 
Southern  Sea. 

Before  this  final  triumph  of  Cas- 
tilian  valour,  aided  by  internal  dis- 
sensions amongst  a  valiant  foe,  Cas- 
tilian  poetry  had  gained  in  melody 
and  elegance  as  much  as  it  had  lost 
in  vigour  and  simplicity.  The  reign 
of  John  n.  of  Castile,  another 
prince  who,  like  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
had  more  taste  for  letters  than 
statecraft,  was  really  the  sigh  de 
oro  of  Castilian  Romance.  Hitherto 
the  nobles  of  this  state,  despising 
the  Proven9al  airs  of  their  Ara- 
gonese  neighbours,  had  left  the 
bards  to  sing  their  deeds;  now 
they  began  to  court  the  Muse  in 
person.  The  Marquis  of  Yillena 
(Don  Enrique,  not  Juan  Pacheco) 
— Musarum  sacerdos  —  sacrificing 
wealth  and  station,  dignity  and 
ease,  in  his  true  devotion,  died  in 
abject  poverty ;  but  the  iconoclastio 
zeal  of  Fray  Lope  de  Barrientos, 
aroused  more  by  the  scientific  than 
the  poetical  repute  of  the  noble 
*  Necromancer,'  celebrated  a  little 
atUo  (2a /^  with  theMSS.  which  had 
been  at  once  his  labour  of  love  and 
the  labour  of  his  Hfe.  Let  us  hope 
that  Juan  de  Mena's  vision  of  this 
good  old  man  in  ftiture  blessedness 
and  renown  was  not  wholly  vision- 
ary! The  latter  poet,  humble 
courtier,  and  faithful  friend,  left  in 
his  minor  poems  as  well  as  in 
the  Lahervmto  a  literaiy  legacy  of 
which  at  his  death  (1450)  any 
country  in  Europe,  not  excepting 
Italy,  might  well  have  been  proud. 
Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Santillana,  a 
statesman  and  bard,  like  our  own 
Milton,  would  have  gained  immor- 


tality by  his  Finojossa  and  QtcereZZa 
de  Atnor  alone,  if  he  had  not  been 
the  first  to  transplant  the  sonnet 
from  Italian  to  Castilian  soil,  or 
claimed  recognition  as  a  classical 
scholar  in  his  didactic  poems. 

But  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  Spanish 
literature  received  the  Oriental  tone 
and  colouring  to  which  we  have 
alluded  only  through  a  Hebrew 
medium.  We  have  already  glanced 
at  the  delicate  and  peVhaps  excep- 
tional fusion  of  Arabic  wiui  Gotibo- 
Iberian  blood  which  took  place 
amongst  the  aristocracy  during  ike 
seven  or  eight  centuries  of  Moorish 
occupation.  And  this  fusion  of 
races  was  far  from  being  confined 
to  the  upper  classes.  After  the 
first  excesses  inseparable  from  an 
impetuous  career  of  almost  unvaiy- 
ing  conquest,  when  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  had  settled  down  and 
organised  the  elements  of  their 
social  and  political  life,  those  GhriB- 
tians  who  remained  in  the  con- 
quered territory  were  qualified  by 
law  to  fill  many  civil  offices,  to 
serve  in  the  Moorish  armies,  and 
to  intermarry  on  terms  of  equality 
with  persons  of  the  dominant  race. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  centuries, 
when  the  tide  of  victory  had  set  in 
an  opposite  direction,  although  the 
Christians  as  a  body  exhibited  less 
sagacious  tolerance  than  their  foes, 
we  find  in  their  poetry  (that  test  of 
national  feeling  as  unerring  as  it  is 
untrustworthy  in  matters  of  &ct) 
that  the  Moorish  damsels  enlisted 
on  their  own  behalf  in  tbe  breasts 
of  their  conquerors  a  subtle  power 
stronger  than  national  antipathy, 
and  before  the  breath  of  which 
fanatical  spleen  was  dispersed  like 
a  malignant  vapour.  But  hr  fuller 
and  deeper  than  the  acknowledged 
fusion  of  blood  was  the  unseen  flow 
of  sentiment  and  thought  from 
Arabian  sources  into  Castilian 
streams.  The  Spanish  successors 
of  Haroun  al-Baschid  and  Ai- 
Mamoun  cherished  with  fostering 
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care  in  their  courts  and  academies 
sages  of  more  profound  and  un- 
tiring research,  poets  of  higher  cul- 
tivation  and  lomer  flight  than  any 
who  at  that  age  adorned  the  courts 
of  Christian  countries.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that 
Spanish  Arabians  under  the  Omey- 
ades  before  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  had  mastered  that  secret 
of  intellectual  progress  which  Chris- 
tian states  were  so  slow  to  dis- 
cover or  to  carry  into  practice,  viz. 
that  science  and  art  other  than 
those  of  warfare,  must  be  actively 
pursued  by  laymen  as  well  as 
clerics.  It  was  not  possible  that 
this  culture  should  be  fruitless. 
Touths  of  Spanish  parentage  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Mahometan  philosophers 
in  the  schoolsof  Cordovaand  Toledo. 
Christians,  charmed  by  Siren  songs, 
forgot  to  hate  their  fellow-men,  and 
learned  the  poetic  strains  of  mis- 
creant bards.  Kinoor  and  cithera, 
guiteme  morescTie  and  guUarra,  were 
twanged  alternately  to  hybrid  songs 
for  the  delectation  of  beauties  who 
mingled  golden  locks  ('  madias  de 
oro '  )  with  tresses  of  raven  black- 
ness. The  brows  of  the  knights  of 
S.  lago  were  not  polluted  by  the 
victor's  wreath  from  a  hella  Mora's 
gentle  hand.  We  may  notice  here 
in  passing,  on  the  testimony  of 
&escoes  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  as 
well  as  from  authentic  recoi*ds  in 
prosoy  that  the  ladies  of  Cordova  and 
Granada  were  free  from  the  igno- 
minious thraldom  of  Asiatic  and 
African  custom;  which  may  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  su- 
periority of  both  sexes  under  the 
Spanish  caliphate,  and  for  the  rapid 
degeneration  which  ensued  upon 
their  return  to  the  native  regions 
of  polygamy,  jealousy,  and  female 
degradation.  No  insuperable  bar- 
rier of  language  surmounted  the 
foss  of  religious  fanaticism  which 
yawned  between  these  two  races  of 
the  human  fiunily.  Eveiy  educated 
Saracen  spoke  and  wrote  the  Span- 


ish of  his  age  with  perfect  fluency. 
Mos-Arabic  Spaniards  were  equally 
fiimiliar  with  the  language  of  their 
conquerors.  Conde pronounces  many 
of  the  ballads  and  songs  which  are 
still  familiar  to  eveir  Spaniard  as 
household  words  to  nave  been  the 
work  of  Arabian  hands.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  itself,  in  Spain  or  else- 
where, was  not  proHfic  of  scholars 
and  sages  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  intellectual  activity  bom  and 
nurtured  in  the  otherwise  unhappy 
rei^  of  John  11.,  and  revived 
under  more  favourable  auspices  in 
that  of  his  vigorous  daughter  Isa- 
bella, had  not  yet  leavened  the  solid 
mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
The  Church  of  Castile  owned  as  yet 
no  Mendoza  orXimenes.  But  what 
she  lacked  in  science  and  erudition, 
was  partially  atoned  for  by  her  zeal 
and  bigotry.  As  yet  the  orthodox 
Spaniard  had  not  learned  to  gloat 
over  the  excruciating  antics  of  a 
heretic  on  fire.  The  Inquisition  as 
yet  was  not.  Only  S.  Dominic  and 
his  powers  of  organisation  were 
wanting  to  produce  that  veritable 
'  Mons^m  horrendum,  informe,  in- 
gens,  cui  lumen  ademptum.'  We 
use  the  word  *  informe '  in  its  se- 
condary sense,  as  the  classic  writers 
did.  Consistent  and  compact  enough 
it  was;  and  the  sacrilegious  murder 
of  Arbues  only  served  as  a  burning 
brand,  to  kindle  with  fresh  fero- 
city the  embers  of  sectarian  hatred. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  for 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
and  others  without  the  fold  to  have 
acknowledged  in  the  infatuated 
Arbues,  or  in  Torquemada  himself^ 
another  Saint  Vincent  of  Valencia, 
and  so  satiated  that  maniacal  zeal, 
which  nothing  but  spiritual  absolu- 
tism or  a  crown  of  martyrdom  could 
appease. 

But  this  is  a  dkpression  fr*om  our 
proper  subject.  Some  writers  have 
expressed  a  wonder  that  the  '  Holy 
Office '  when  firmly  established  did 
not  attempt  to  root  out  the  old 
poetry  with  its  dangerous  sugges- 
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tiveness  from  tlie  soil  of  Spain.  But 
that  astute  society  had  more  at- 
tractiye  metal  in  another  direction, 
and  objects  of  a  more  deep-seated 
animosity  to  deal  with.    First,  the 
Albigensian     heresy,    which    had 
stolen  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  coming,  like  the  gay 
science,  from  Provence  into  Ara- 
goiif  had  assailed  the  unity  of  ortho- 
dox Spain.    These  damnable  mis- 
creants ventured    to    sustain  the 
principle    of    individual  ri^ht    of 
judgment    in    matters    spiritual, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  inimical 
to  the  integrity  of  a  dogmatic  uni- 
versal Church.    A  war  of  extermi- 
nation was  therefore  to  be  waged 
against  them.      Its    histoiy  is    a 
record  of  brilliant    successes,    so 
achieved  as  to  strike  terror  into 
the  bosoms  of  doubtful  allies,  while 
smiting  tilie  enemy  hip  and  thigh. 
Not  a  man  of  them  was  left  to  form 
a  nucleus  jof  infection ;  not  even  a 
woman  or  child.     Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  Jews,  on  whom,  great 
and  small,  the  terrible  curse  invoked 
by  an  ignorant  rabble  (hounded  on 
by   priests  and   pharisees),  upon 
themselves    and    their     children, 
seems  to  have  fallen  at  intervals 
for  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
owing  to  the  prevalence  in  less  fa- 
voured realms  of  a  heresy  similar  to 
the  one  whose  cure  we  have  just 
recorded,  that  this  avenging  sword 
has  been  averted;   so  inscrutable 
are  the    laws  which   govern    the 
destinies  of  men  and  of  opinions. 
The  Spanish  Jews  without  doubt 
threatened  at  a  critical  time  to  ab- 
sorb much    of   the    wealth    with 
which  a  dominant  Church  (militant) 
is  unable  to  dispense.     They  also, 
though  unostentatiously,  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  corporate  resis- 
tance to  an  authority  of  which  the 
supremacy   must    be    established. 
The  Church  has  her  spiritual  foes 
to  contend  with  always  :  carnal  foes 
must  submit,  or  disgorge  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  and  peri^.    So  we 


read  that  of  this  doomed  people 
some  10,000  perished  in  Navarre  in 
the  year  1330,  and  5,000  in  Castile 
andAragonin  1391.  These  are  said 
to  have  been  *  victims  of  the  popnlar 
fury,'  and  so  forth,  a  key  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  phrase  may 
be  found  in    the  records  of  the 
'  Holy  Office '  in  Seville,  where  298 
persons  suffered  death  at  the  stake 
m    the  year   1481.     But  lest  we 
should  be  charged  with  attributing 
leniency  where  severity  is  the  only 
true  mercy,  we  should  add  that  m 
the  various  towns  of  Andalusia  no 
less  than  2,000    unbelievers  were 
bodily  committed  to  the  flames  for 
the  benefit  of  their  souls  during  the 
same  year ;  the  Church,  as  Manneo 
observes,    'being  the    mother    of 
mercy  and  the  fountain    of  cha- 
rity, merely  sentenced  to  perpetaal 
imprisonment  and  a  confiscation  oi 
their  worldly   possessions,   17,000 
others,  who  sincerely  repented  and 
invoked  the  name,  Ac.  <fec.'    It  will 
be   unnecessary    to    pursue    that 
branch  of  the  subject ;  but  we  muet 
spare  a  few  words  for  the  Moriscos, 
who  succeeded  the '  Jews  at  the 
*  fountain  of  charity.*     They  were 
a  remnant,  fi>r  the  most  part  of 
mixed  race,  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  and  pur- 
sued the  productive  arts  of  peace 
in  their  native  land.     They  were 
loyal  subjects  of  their  new  monarchs, 
retiring  in  their  habits,  profitable  to 
the  state ;  a  great  majority  of  whom 
after  the  pious  exertions  of  Ximenes 
and  the  defeat  of  some  rebellions 
portions  of  their  community,  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  reEgion 
imposed  upon  them ;  but  they  nad, 
or  might  have    had  (appearances 
were  not  always  to  be  trusted),  a 
covert  sneer  for  the  haughty  disci- 
ples of  One  whom  they  understood 
to  have  been  pre-eminently  meek 
and  lowly.     So  little  did  they  per- 
ceive the  tme  difference  between  a 
disciple  and  his  master.    Moreover 
the  Morisco  of  the  old  cities  studied 
mathematics  and  the  occult  sciences^ 
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azid  ihe  Church,  thongh  far  from 
haying  a  monopolj  of  learning  in 
Spain^  was  unwilling  that  such  a 
power  should  remain  in  hands 
which  were  likely  to  ahuse  it. 
These  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Cross,  which  during  700  years  of 
continual  strife  had  so  allied  itself 
with  the  sword  that  now  they  went 
about  in  company,  and  both  to- 
gether fell  upon  the  head  of  all 
who  would  not  bow  the  knee,  or  did 
so  with  (perhaps)  concealed  reluc- 
tance, cherishing  little  love  for  the 
intolerant  gnar£ans  of  that  which 
they  foolishly  considered  an  emblem 
of  iorbearance  and  conciliation. 

So  the  inquisitors  had  Uttle  time 
for  enmity  to  the  national  poetry, 
though  they  devoted  a  laudable  at- 
tention to  the  con£i^pration  of 
scientific  works  and  MSS.  in  the 
Arabic  character  gwierally.  Nor 
was  it  considered  poHtic  to  deprive 
a  romantic  people  of  its  imaginative 
diet.  Far  safer  and  farther  sighted 
was  it  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  in- 
tellectual food ;  better  to  extinguish 
the  silent  dogged  resistance,  the 
rivalry  and  irony  of  Jew  and  Ma- 
hometan, to  crush  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  the  bud ;  better 
to  let  the  Spanish  warrior  dissipate 
his  strength  in  foreign  conquests, 
and  oast  fetters  for  himself  while 
forcing  Florentine,  Neapolitan,  and 
Netherlander  beneath  the  yoke.  Let 
the  musical  man  soothe  himself 
with  song,  which  inevitably  as  do- 
mestic tranquillity  prevails,  wealth 
and  luxury  advance,  and  foreign  in- 
flaences  make  themselves  felt,  will 
speak  less  and  less  the  language  of 
brave  men  staking  all  for  freedom. 
It  will  exther  become  mute,  as  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  it  pass 
av^ay,  or  will  conform  to  the  spirit 
of  orthodox  piety  and  godly  dread  of 
heresy  which  is  blessing  our  efforts. 

The  result  commended  the  wis- 
dom of  these  devout  men.  Foreign 
wars,  lust  of  conquest,  riveting 
^^JMUTiH  npon  other  wrists,  a  new 
passion  for  gold^  security  at  home, 


material  prosperity,  oentraliaation, 
a  vigorous  executive,  craft  and  dis- 
simulation elevated  to  tilie  rank  of 
virtues;  these,  together  with  the 
negative  causes  involved  in  the  ter- 
mination of  a  long  sttuggle  with  an 
ahen  people  and  a  hostile  creed, 
combined  to  deteriorate  the  T^fvtiopal 
character.  The  race  of  bold  free 
men  who  defended  their  mATiTitf^JTi 
passes  against  overwhelming  odds 
and  superior  tactics,  who  snatched 
fortified  towns  by  a  hardihood 
which  welcomed  death  from  an 
enemy  who  occupied  the  surrounds 
ing  country,  and  at  once  laid  siege 
to  their  former  besiegers ;  the  rug- 
ged warriors  who  snatched  morsels 
of  uncooked  food  by  the  camp  fire^ 
and  slept  in  armour  beside  their 
chargers,  had  passed  away,  lliere 
were  no  more  Cids.  The  Spaniard 
(^  ihe  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and 
former  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
still  carrying  a  sword  and  a  cross 
in  either  hand,  made  himself  a  name 
of  terror  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  While  ac<][uiring  the  art  of 
tyrants,  *regere  miperio  populos,' 
he  forgot  to  be  jealous  of  his  own 
constitutional  rights.  At  length, 
sated  with  victoiy  abroad  and  at 
home,  debased  with  his  own  tri- 
umph over  freedom  of  thought,  he 
sauk  into  inglorious  ease.  Singing 
his  old  war-songs,  and  musing  on 
ancestral  glories,  livinff  in  a  dream- 
land of  the  past,  while  his  sword 
and  spear-h^id  rusted  on  the  wall, 
he  lost  the  spirit  of  the  songs  he 
sung,  and  himself  becoming  other 
than  he  was,  learned  new  and  softer 
measures,  more  suited  to  'piping 
times  of  peace.'  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  applying  to  him  at 
this  epoch  Byron's  reproach  to 
Chreece: 

*  Enough ;  no  foreign  fbe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell 
Yes,  self-aba0emeDt  leads  the  way 
To  villain  bonds  and  despot  sway.' 

The  limits  of  our  space  forbid 
any  consideration  of  later  Spanish 
poetry,  to  which,  as  to  thel%i^niage 
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of  Spain,  tlie  term  '  Castiliaa '  may 
be  TULiversally  applied  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  most 
of  the  peninsalar  states  were  united 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The 
conquest  of  Ghranada  and  final  re- 
treat of  the  Moorish  armies  from 
European  soil  ha.  this  reign  poured 
forth  copious  floods  from  the  wells 
of  Arabian  melody  into  the  already 
strong  and  deep  yolume  of  Gasti- 
lian  poesy.  Encina  and  Don  Jorge 
Manrique  also  added  their  tributa^ 
streams  of  yerse  at  this  period.  But 
we  have  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  in 
Spanish  literature,  when  new  causes 
came  into  operation,  and  certain  old 
influences,  having  lost  the  counter- 
poise of  others  which  had  ceased  to 
exist,  produced  new  and  unforeseen 
results,  as  well  upon  the  poetry  of 
Spain  as  on  the  language  which 
formed  its  vehicle,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  whose  feelings  it 
reflected. 


We  shall,  in  conclusion,  lay  befoie 
the  reader  two  or  three  spedmens. 
The  first  extract  is  taken  from  the 
heroic  poem  usually  called  The  Oid, 
and  illustrates  the  simple  dignified 

Xur  which  characterises  the 
le  work.  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  the  career  of  the  Cid 
terminated  A.D.  HOC.  The  scene  I 
have  chosen  will  remind  a  stodent 
of  English  histoiy  of  the  sally  and 
charge  of  ninely  Norman  knights 
from  the  walls  of  Dublin  (1175)1 
by  which  an  army  of  30,000  Irish, 
under  Roderick  O'Connor,  King 
of  Gonnau^ht^  is  said  to  have  been 
routed  with  prodigious  havoc! 
Pero  Yermuez,  the  Cid*s  standard- 
bearer,  is  abandoned  in  an  nnsoc- 
cessfnl  sally  from  the  walls  of 
Alcocer.  He  is  alone,  fighting  man- 
fully, surrounded  with  foes,  when 
the  Cid  rallies  his  knights  and 
charges  to  the  rescue : 


On  arm,  well  bent,  they  clasp  the  shield, 
With  level  pennons  streaming  back, 
With  visor'd  brow  above  the  pommel  bent. 
With  hearts  of  steel,  they  charge,  and  ehaiging 
'  I  am  the  Cid,  Ray  Diaz, 
Charge,  cavaliers  1  To  the  rescue !  Chaxge ! 

With  serried  rank  together, 

Three  hundred  Moors  (a  Moor  apiece)  are  slain ; 

Three  hundred  horses  riderless 

Kow  Vermuez  is  rescued, 

Again  their  lances  fix  in  rest, 

Kow  all  along  the  Moorish  front 

And  stagger  at  their  onset ; 

With  shield  and  corselet  pierced  and  rent ; 

On  Mahomet  for  help. 

And  fought  alone,  three  hundred  knights 

And  every  knieht  in  Moslem  gore 

And  Sant-Iago  s  name  resounds 


before  their  eager  breast ; 
and  knees  flxt  in  rest, 
with  lowered  crests 
hear  the  loud  behest : 
the  Champion  of  Bivar : 
And  break  their  front  of  war!' 

on  the  Moorish  host  they  fiiQ: 
then  turn  they  all ; 
are  left  upon  the  plain, 
but  the  victors  wheel  again, 
and  dose  their  ranks  of  steeL 
both  horse  and  rider  reel, 
and  down  the  horsemen  fall, 
and  faint  their  dying  call 
But  where  alone  Vermuez  stood, 
are  dashed  with  drops  of  blood ; 
his  milk-white  pennon  dips; 
from  those  three  hundred  lips. 


The  next  fragment  touches  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the  siege  of  Valencia.  It  is 
one  still  more  difficult  to  present  in 
a  poetical  English  garb,  without 
iniroducing  metaphors,  or  other- 
wise departing  from  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  original.  But  I  have 
selected  it  and  the  former  one,  be- 
cause, having  been  many  tunes 
translated  into  English,  they  are 
likely  to  be  known;  and  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  old 


Romance  dialect  of  Castile  may  at 
least  compare  one  tamslation  with 
another.  But  seeing  that  all  edu- 
cated men  know  some  Latin,  I  can 
scarcely  anticipate  a  reader  who, 
in  the  k>11o  wing  passage  for  instence, 
will  not  see  that  ^mal^  is  mah 
*aqiiex<m'  from  queror,  *$aheni* 
from  eapere  (Fr.  savoir),  and  ^far ' 
from /ocere  (Fr.  faire),  not  to  men- 
tion the  pronouns,  nor  ^part^  from 
jpa/rs,  'figo'  from  JUku,  or  'amigo' 
from  amictu : 
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'  Hal  se  aquexan  los  de  Valencia 
De  mogaoa  part  qne  sea 
ICin  da  consseio  padre  a  figo, 
Kin  amigo  a  amigo 
Mala  cuenta  es,  Sennores, 
f  fijos  y  mugieres  Ter^lo 

•  Within  the  walls  the  leaguered  folk 
Their  weary  eyes  and  nige  their  limbs 
Nor  can  the  father  to  the  son, 
A  word  of  counsel  in  his  need, 
Ay,  masters,  'tis  a  grievous  tale ! 
And  wife  and  child — we  see  them  die — 


refrain    here   from 
gem  of  the  older 


We    caimot 
giyine  a  very 

ballads,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  his  version  being  far  superior 
to  anything  which  we  could  offer 
in  its  place : 

The  Wandbriko  Knight's  Song. 

(Mis  arreos  son  las  armas, 
Mi  descanso  el  pelear.) 


My  ornaments  are  arms, 
My  pastime  is  in  war, 
My  bed  is  cold  upon  the  wold, 
My  lamp  yon  star : 


que  non  sabent  ques  far : 
no  les  yinie  pan : 
nin  Ago  a  padre, 
nos  pueden  consolar. 
arer  mingua  de  pan, 
murir  de  fanbre? 

hither  and  thither  strain 
in  search  of  food  in  vain  : 
nor  son  to  father  lend 
nor  friend  can  comfort  friend, 
the  famished  linger  long, 
the  weak  before  the  strong.* 

*  Peynaba  yo  mis  cabellos 
Con  cuidado  cada  dia, 
Y  el  yiento  los  esparzia 
Kobando-me  los  mas  bellos : 
Ya  su  soplo  y  sombra  d'ellos 
Mi  querido  se  durmio. 
Si  le  recordare?    O  no  !* 

PbIXATSRA  DB  VahIOS  BoiiANCBS. 


At  mom  I  leavp 
My  couch,  and  fondly  comb  my  golden  hair: 

Of  leaf  and  bud  I  weave 

A  chaplet  rare. 

Wherewith  to  make 
My  fair  brow  fairer  at  the  noontide  hour. 

For  thy  sweet  sake. 
And  to  my  sweetness  add  the  fragrance  of 
a  flower. 


My  ioumeyings  are  long. 

My  slumbers  short  and  broken ; 
From  hill  to  hill  I  wander  still, 
Kissing  thy  token. 


I  ride  from  land  to  land, 

I  sail  from  sea  to  sea — 
Some  day  more  kind  I  fate  may  find, 
Some  night  kiss  thee. 

To  illnstrate  in  a  very  feeble  mea- 
sure the  passionate  sentiment  of 
Spanish-Arabian  poetry,  we  shall 
append  one  more  translation  in 
which  we  have  sacrificed  willingly 
both  verbal  fidelity  and  the  ori- 
ginal stmcture  of  stanza  in  order 
to  preserve  the  feeling  and  charac- 
ter of  the  redondilla : 


The  breath  of  dawn 
Proclaims  thee  coming,  ere  thou   comrst, 
dear: 

About  the  shadowy  lawn 

Thy  voice  I  hear. 

The  breeze  of  noon 
With  my  fair  locks  shall  fan  thy  brow,  and  I, 

Thy  lover,  soon 
With  loving  arms  will  form  thy  noontide 
canopy. 

3- 
My  joy  is  full; 
The  bright  sun  gleams  above  the  western 
flood, 

And  languid  breezes  lull 
The  dreaming  wood. 
Fair  is  my  lot, 
With  fairy  locks  to  shade  thee;  fair  thy 
rest; 

0  love,  wake  not ! 
0  bright  sun,  fail  not>  &il  not  in  the  golden 
west. 


-e^^t^^ 
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ON  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES  IN  IRELAND. 
By  William  Allingham. 


I.  fTIHE  topograpliical  nomenclar- 
X  ture  is  one  stumbling  block 
to  the  average  EngHshman  when  he 
hears  or  reads  of  Ireland,  or  when 
he  pays  a  visit  to  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom — still  so  alien 
to  him  in  many  ways.  He  finds  the 
names  of  places  generally  nncouth, 
meaningless,  and  nnprononnceable : 
now  if  this  matter  of  difficulty,  and 
perhaps  annoyance,  could  be  trans- 
formed into  one  of  interest  or  even 
delight,  Ireland  would  so  far  be- 
come less  foreign  to  his  sympathies 
and  more  intelligible. 

To  throw  some  glimmer  of  light 
in  that  direction  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper.  The  writer  knows 
something  of  Ireland  (having  been 
in  every  county  of  it,  and  at  most 
of  the  places  of  note),  and  has  ex- 
amined several  books  of  the  best 
authority ;  but  he  is  very  far  from 
desiring  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle, 
.and  would  gratefully  receive  cor- 
rection or  hint  from  any  competent 
person.  Interest  in  the  subject,  dili- 
gence, endeavour  to  be  always  clear 
and  straightforward  in  searching 


and  in  setting  forth  results  of  search, 
such  are  his  pretensions  to  claim 
an  hour  of  the  magazine-reader's 
time.' 

2.  It  will  be  worth  while,  I  think, 
to  make  some  preliminary  general 
remarks.  First  this :  the  names  on 
our  map  of  Ireland  are  in  English 
forms,  as  near  as  it  could  be  ma- 
naged ;  but  these  forms,  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  the  names,  are 
disguises,  so  to  say,  the  names  them- 
selves, as  given,  and  in  general  as 
still  used  by  the  natives,  belonging 
to  a  very  different  language  from 
English,  though  a  cognate  one.  The 
first  process  in  trying  to  explain 
the  names  is  to  reduce  them  to 
their  original  forms. 

3.  Many  ages  ago,  in  times  be- 
yond historic  record,  a  great  over- 
flowing of  mankind  set  westwards 
from  Central  Asia,  and  gradually, 
and  also  in  successive  waves,  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Their  original 
language  became  slowly  divided  and 
altered  into  many  varieties,  but 
without  loss  of  its  radical  charac- 
teristics. 


>  Authorities, — Zeuss:  Grammatica  Celtica,  Lipsise,  1853. — ^Dr.  Hermann  Ebd, 
translated  by  W.  K.  Sullivan,  in  Atlantis  (magazine),  London  and  Dublin,  i86s:  roL 
iii  :  'Celtic  Studies/  and  'On  the  Position  of  Celtic' — Petrie :  EccL  Arch,  of 
Ireland,  &€.,  2nd  edition,  Dublin,  1855,  Essay  on  Tara  Hill  (R.  L  Acad.  Transac- 
tions).—Three  Old  Irish  Glossaries,  ed.  by  W.  S.  [Whitley  Stokes],  Lond.  1861. 
— Irish  Glosses,  ed.  by  Whitley  Stokes,  Ir.  Arch,  and  Cdt  So.  Dab.  i860. — ^Notes  on  the 
•Oaelic  MSS.  at  Turin,  Milan,  Berne,  Leyden,  &c.,  by  the  same.  Calcutta  (prirately 
printed)  1866.— War  of  the  Gaedhil  and  the  Gaill,  ed.  Dr.  Todd.  (Record  Series)  1867. 
— ^Adamnan'slifeof  St.Columba,  ed.Dr.  Reeves. — O' Curry :  Lectures  on  the  MS.  materials 
of  Anc.  Irish  History,  Dublin,  1861. — O'Donovan:  Annala  Sioghaekta  Eireannj  *  Anntls 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,'  7  vols.  4to.  Dublin,  2nd  edition,  1856.  This  mine  of  in- 
formation is  the  book  commonly,  but  as  I  think  erroneously,  ealled  *  Annals  0^  the 
Four  Masters'  (see  Frassr  for  Dec  1867,  p.  754).  The  Irish  text  is  given  with 
translation  by  O'Donovan,  with  copious  but  chaotic  notes,  chiefly  topographical 
Volume  7  is  all  index — two  indexes;  a  promising  feiature,  but  very  disappointing; 
reference  is  made  not  to  the  pafe  but  to  tne  year,  one  year  often  covering  many  pages ; 
and  in  many  other  ways  it  is  calculated  to  heMe  and  exasperate  an  investigator ;  sdll, 
one  is  greatly  obliged  to  O'Donovan,  and  also  for  his  large  '  Grammar  of  iht  Irish 
Languase,'  Dublin,  1845. — Memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  voLl.  1837(110 
more  vols,  published). — O'Reilly,  Irish  Diet. : — Suppl.  by  CDonovan,  1X64.  And  many 
other  imblications,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Irish  Archseological  and  Celtic  Society, 
Ossianic  Society,  &c.  &c.  Also,  Life  of  George  Petrie,  by  Dr.  Stokes,  published  some 
two  months  ago.  Petrie  is  special  in  archaeology ;  O'Donovan  and  O^Cnny  shine  tf 
native  scholan  in  Irish ;  Zenss,  Ebel,  and  Whitley  Stokes  as  scientific  philologiste* 
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4.  It  appears  iihat  one  of  the  first 
waves  of  this  human  deluge, — ^the 
very  first,  some  think — was  that  tribe 
or  gronp  of  tribes,  called  sometimes 
KcXroe,  KcXrac,  Oeltad,  sometimes 
Gain,  who  about  two  thousand  years 
ago  were  found  occupying  all  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  to  its  ex- 
treme border  in  the  Atlantic  island 
of  Erin.  Here,  and  in  certain  rugged 
westerly  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  France,  remain  fragments  not 
yet  disintegrated  of  that  ancient 
race. 

5.  The  language  of  this  early 
people,  belonging  to  the  great  family 
called  *  Indo-European,'  otherwise 
*  Aryan,'  appears  to  have  divided  a 
long  while  ago  into  two  principal 
branches,  caUed  Kymric  and  Ctae- 
dhelic  (pr.  GkeUc) ;  the  true  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Kymric  being 
Welsh,  Breton,  and  Cornish ;  while 
to  the  Oaelic  belongs  Irish,  with 
its  subdivisions,  Scottish-Highland 
and  Manx.  All  of  these  survive  (of 
course  in  modernised  forms),  ex- 
cept the  Cornish,  which  di^  out 
in  the  last  century. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the 
Gaelic  branch  of  Keltic,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  both  in 
ite  grammatical  copiousness  as  well 
as  in  the  number  and  falness  of  its 
ancient  hterary  records.* 

6.  The  Highland  Gaelic  (often 
called  Erse,  i.e.  Irish)  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Irish  Gbelic,  but 
has  certain  minor  peculiarities.  It 
most  resembles  the  Irish  spoken 
in  the  north-east  of  Ulster — whence 
a  body  of  *  Scottish*  (i.e.  Irish)  emi- 
grants crossed  over  to  Alba,  about 
A.D.  504,  settling  first  in  what  is 
now  Argyleshire,  and  carrying  the 
language  with  them.  Their  colony 
took  the  name  of  ScoHa  Minoty  and 
the  name  '  Scotia'  gradually  spread 
ihere  (superseding  Alba)  and  de- 
cayed in  Erin,  so  that  in  about  the 
tenth  century  the  title  had  become 
transferred,  and  Semi  (a  word  of 


obscure  origin)  ceased  to  mean 
Irishman. 

The  Manx  is  much  further  re- 
moved fipom  the  Irish,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Isle  of  Man  received 
inhabitants  from  Ireland  much  ear- 
lier than  Argyle.  Manx  has  many 
corruptions,  and  many  approxima- 
tions to  Welsh.  The  words  are 
written  as  spoken. 

7.  The  Gaelic  language,  as  now  in 
use  in  Ireland,  has  eighteen  letters — 
including  ^,  which  some  gramma- 
rians call  an  '  aspirate,'  not  a  letter. 
It  has  no  y,  h^  q,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z.  The  form 
of  the  letter  is  Boman — a  few  Greek- 
ish,  and  some  of  them  gradually  mo- 
dified by  scribes.  There  is  perhaps 
no  good  reason  why  ordinary  Roman 
type  should  not  be  used  for  Irish, 
as  it  is  for  Highland  Gaelic  and  for 
Welsh.  Zeuss  has  used  it  through- 
out his  great  work,  and  we  shall 
follow  his  safe  example.  This  alpha- 
bet, as  some  hold,  came  into  Erin 
witii  the  earliest  Christian  mission- 
aries ;  but  Professor  O'Curry  thinks 
much  earlier,  through  other  inter- 
course with  the  Continent.  As  to  the 
*  Ogham '  writing,  by  scratches  on 
stone  or  wood  (sometimes  said  to 
take  name  from  Ogma,  its  inventor), 
both  probability  and  evidence  (that 
of  inscriptions  in  Ireland,  Wales, 
France,  &c.)  appear  to  be  on  the 
side  of  its  having  originated  in  the 
depths  of  pre-Christian  antiquity, 
though  it  continued  to  be  used  occa- 
sionally for  many  centuries  after  the 
Boman  letters  had  superseded  it  in 
general  use.  The  Poet  or  Historian 
carried  a  staff  which  opened  like  a 
fitti,  on  which  the  Ogham  writing 
was  scored.*  Lucian  (about  a.d. 
1 50)  describes  a  Keltic  deity  called 
Ogmius,  the  godof  eloquence,  figured 
with  some  of  the  attributes  of  Her- 
cules, but  as  very  old,  and  drawing 
a  crowd  of  people  after  him  by 
slender  chains  of  gold  and  amber 
fastened  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
and  to  their  ears.^     Bravery  and 


*  Zeuss:  Pra/oHo, 


*  O'Cnrry'fl  Lectures,  p.  471. 


*  Ed.  Dindorf:  p.  568. 
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eloquence,  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Oauls,  were  conjointly  imper- 
sonated in  this  Hercules-Ogmius. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  Irish  inscription 
extant  in  Roman  characters  (of  tlie 
fifth  century)  is  on  the  island  of 
Inchaguile,  in  Lough  Corrib,  on  a 
pillar-stone  beside  the  ruined  little 
churcb  of  Templepatrick,  —  Lib 
LuGNABDON  Macc  Lmbnuch — *  The 
stone  of  Lugnaedon  son  of  Lime- 
nnch.'  That  this  Lugnaedon,  or 
Lugnat,  was  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Patrick  and  not  improbably  his 
nephew,  Dr.Petrie  gives  various  evi- 
dences.' The  name  of  the  island  is 
properly  Inis  na  OhoUl  OhrcUbthigJi, 
*  IsLftnd  of  the  Devout  Foreigner.' 

8.  As  to  certain  sounds  of  the 
Gaelic  letters:  the  vowels  when 
long  (they  are  then  marked  with  an 
acute  accent)  sound  aw,  ay,  ee,  o, 
00 ;  when  short,  they  sound  as  in 
the  Englisb  words  fat,  met,  mill, 
mother,  fuU,  The  sounds  of  di- 
phthongs will  be  left  to  appear  as 
we  go  on.  Of  the  consonants,  c  is 
always  hard,  and  like  the  English  k: 
the  sound  of  the  soft  c  (as  in  certam) 
is  not  in  Irish,  and  probably  was 
not  in  Latin.     G  is  always  haord. 

The  following  Lnsh  sounds  are 
not  in  English:  a  peculiar  thick 
sound,  in  some  positions,  of  d,  s, 
and  t;  a  peculiar  light  sound,  some- 
times, of  r;  a  peculiar  lingual 
sound  of  II  and  nn ;  a  strong  gut- 
tural sound  of  the  aspirated  (^,  as  in 
loch ;  and  a  weak  guttural  sound  of 
the  aspirated  Sand  ^,  (somewhat  like 
yh)  as  in  gradh,  *  love,'  magh,  *  a 
plain.' 

There  are  varieties  in  pronuncia- 
tion in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
the  Gaelic  of  Connaught  is  reckoned 
best. 

9.  An  Irish  word  often  looks  as- 
tonishingly different  from  what  it 
sounds,  a  &ct  perplexing  and  vex- 
ing to  a  stranger.     Words  in  Irish 


retain  all  their  original  radical 
letters,  however  much  the  pronun- 
ciation may  have  altered  in  course 
of  time.  This  makes  tlie  etymology 
clear,  the  pronunciation  puzzling. 
Welsh  has  not  thus  retained  its 
radical  letters ;  and  therefore  Irish 
and  Welsh  are  more  alike  to  the  ear 
than  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  *  aspi- 
rated '  consonants  become  quite 
altered  in  sound.  Several  modes 
of  marking  the  *  aspiration '  have 
been  used:  it  is  now  costonuiiy 
either  to  dot  the  altered  consonants, 
thus,  d,  d,  d,  or  to  affix  h^  as  hh,  eh, 
dh,  1  will  use  the  latter  method, 
for  the  printer's  convenience,  though 
it  adds  to  the  cumbrous  appearance 
of  the  words.  Let  me  say  broadly 
— ^not  going  into  some  niceties— 
that  5,  otherwise  hh,  sounds  like  v ; 
ch  is  guttural;  dh  and  gh  are 
slightly  guttural,  and  like  yh ;  mA 
is  like  V — ^in  the  middle  of  words  is 
like  w;  ph,  as  in  English ;  th  is  like 
h,  and  so  is  sh;  fhia  mute.  Note 
also,  d  before  Z  or  »  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  is  mnte,  as  codladh, 
*  sleep,'  pr.  colayh;  and  n  after  I  is 
also  mute. 

One  more  peculiarity  let  me 
briefly  notice,  which  the  gram- 
marians call  *  eclipsis.'  This  oocnis 
when  before  an  initial  consonant  a 
different  consonant  is  placed,  the 
new  one  being  sounded,  and  not 
the  original  one;  e.g.  dr  vn-bS  'our 
cow,'  pr.  dr  mo.  All  the  con- 
sonants may  be  *ecbpsed,'  ex- 
cept the  liquids  Z,  m,  n,  r.  The 
effect  is  usually  to  soften  the  sound 
of  the  word.  The  *  eclipsis  *  often 
indicates  case  or  gender  in  nouns, 
and  tense  or  mood  in  verbs. 

10.  'The  European  members  of 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages,' 
Dr.  Hermann  Ebel  teUs  us,^  '  K>rm 
a  chain,  both  ends  of  which  reach 
over  inte  Asia.'  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  &c,,  compose  the  southern 


>  Bound  Towers,  pp.  164-8.  ! 

!  '..?'*  ^®  Position  of  the  Celtic '  in  7%e  Atlantis  (magtano),  London  and  Dublin,  1861, 
Tol.  111.  p.  339,  &C  •    rf^r^n]r> 
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portion  of  this  chain  (or  rather 
network  P) ;  Slavonian,  German, 
Snglish,  &c.,  the  northern.  Keltic 
^lies  nearly  in  the  middle  between 
the  others;'  some  (as  Scheicher) 
think,  nearer  to  the  southern,  some 
(as  Lottner  and  Ebel)  nearer  to 
the  northern.  It  appears  in  fact 
that  the  de^ee  of  relationship  be- 
tween Keltic  and  German  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Keltic  and  Latin  on 
the  other  is  pretty  nearly  the  same, 
with  however  some  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  the  German.  A  great 
number  of  words  which  Keltic  has 
in  common  with  Latin  are  'loan- 
words ' — words  borrowed  oradapted 
from  Latin,  sometimes  from  Greek 
i^irough  Latin ;  of  which  many  be- 
long to  the  Church  and  some  to 
science. 

Keltic  has  some  special  agree- 
ments with  Sanskrit,  as  in  the 
points  of  the  compass.^  But  now 
let  us  get  on  at  last  to  our  names. 

1 1 .  On  looking  over  a  large  list 
of  Irish  topographical  names,  it  is 
found  that  while  some  are  single  (as 
Cork,  *  marsh')  most  of  them  con- 
sist of  two  parts  (as  Athlone,  *  ford 
of  Luan'),  and  that  the  single  names 
and  the  components  of  the  com- 
pound names  might  be  classified 
somewhat  thus : 

( I )  Those  derived  from  the  great 
natural  features  of  land  and  water ; 
as  from  loch,  lake,  inis,  island,  avm, 
avon,  owen,  Ac,  river,  shruth,  brook, 
uisge,  water,  ath,  ford,  c(w,  water- 
fidl,  rrmr,  sea,  tra,  strand,  canrich  or 
crock,  TOck,inver,  river- mouth,  two^^ 
or  moy,  plain,  ard,  height,  esJcer^ 
ridge,  drwm,  hill,  mullagh  or  Udlagh, 
bare  hill,  slieve,  mountain,  coill,  a 
wood,  ro8,  a  wood,  ros,  a  promon- 
tory, &c. 

( I  6)  From  qualities  and  colours, 
as  firom  mar,  big,  heg,  little,  ccm, 
crooked,  fin,  fair,  garv,  rough,  fad, 
long,  laJian,  broad,  sallach,  dirty, 
ban,  white,  duhh,  black,  liath,  gray, 
ro8  or  roe  or  ruah,  red,  hwee,  yellow. 


gorm,  blue,  glas,  green,  &c.;  also 
from  animals,  as  from  bo,  cow,  taur, 
bull,  dadmh,  ox,  gaura,  calf,  keeragh, 
sheep,  gahha/r,  goat,  each,  horse, 
garron,  d*.,  capvU,  mare,  cu,  hound, 
tore,  wild  boar,  muc,  pig,  ea,  bird,  easg, 
fish,  braddon,  salmon,  &o. ;  or  from 
trees  and  plants,  as  from  datr,  oak, 
feam,  alder,  gort,  ivy,  eo,  yew,  beagh 
or  veagh,  birch,  coU,  hazel,  &c. 

(2)  fVom  ancient  forts  and  other 
works  of  men ;  as  from  dun,  fortress, 
rath,  earthen  fortress,  lis,  d«.,  cathair 
or  cahdr,  stone  fortress,  cashel,  castle, 
togher,  causeway,  bealach,  road  or 
pass,  corrie,  wear,  teagh,  house, 
drochet,  bridge,  cam,  monumental 
heap  of  stones,  bally,  inclosure, 
town,  cloghan,  stepping-stones,  &c. 

(3)  From  names  (non-ecclesias- 
tic) of  persons  and  families  (a) 
historical,  as  jP/rcofmdZZ,  the  Connells' 
country,  or  (6)  traditionary,  or  else 
mythic,  as  Foyle  from  Feval,  a  hero 
of  the  'TuathaD^eDanaan.' 

(4)  From  events  and  stories, 
whether  historical  or  legendary, 
(between  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
draw  the  line)  as  Inis'Saimer,  from 
Saimer,  the  hound  of  Partholan. 

(5)  Ecclesiastic,  like  Killaloe, 
from  St.  Lua,  and  a  great  many 
other  *  kils'  (cUl  =  cella),  Donough- 
more,  Domnach  mor  ^  *  Great 
Church '  and  other  *  Donoughs ; ' 
Taptoo,  Teach  (ZWe  =  St.  Tua's 
House,    and  other   'Teachs'    and 

*  Stacks.'  Also  names  compounded 
with  Disert  or  Dysart,  the  place  of 
a  hermit's  seclusion ;  Easpttg^Epi- 
Scopus ;  Abbey ;  Monaster ;  Orois  or 
Gross ;  Saggart  s=  sacerdos,  &c. 

These  are  the  main  classes ;  follow- 
ing which  (but  in  fact  this  classifica- 
tion, like  most,  is  nothing  in  itself^ 
only  a  temporary  expedient  to 
perhaps  help  us  on  a  Httle)  may 
come  the  few 

(5)  Old-Northern  (*  Scandina- 
vian')  names,  as  *Wexford,'  *Wa- 
terford,'    *  Carlingford,'    *  Leixlip,' 

*  Lambay.' 


Zeuss,  67,  566. 
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(6)  Anglo-Norman     names,     as 

*  Thomastown,'   'Tintem/    *Melli- 
font.' 

(7)  Latin  English  names,  as 
'Virginia,'  *Manorhamilton,'  *New- 
townforbes,'  *  Westport,'  *  Edge- 
worthstown,'  *  Pojntz-pass.' 

To  which  we  may  add  if  we 
please — 

(8)  Names  translated  from  Oaelic 
into  English,  as  '  Blackwater,' 
*Headfort,'  *  Broadhaven.' 

(9)  Hybrid  or  mixed  names,  as 

*  Ireland's    Bye,'     *  Londonderry,' 
'  New  Boss.' 

We  must  recollect  moreover  that 
there  are  many  of  the  (Gaelic  names 
as  now  nsed  which  are  corrupt, 
being  either  misspelt,  as  'Ben 
Bulbin '  (properly  *  Ben  Golban '), 
or  else  substituting  for  the  original 
some  other  word  or  words  more  or 
less  like  it,  as  '  Bally  shannon,'  and 
in  some  cases  substituting  an  Eng- 
lish word  or  compound  for  a  G^lic 
onQ  of  similar  sound,  as  'Long- 
ford,' *  ShankhilL' 

12.  And  now,  in  what  manner 
can  we  best  deal  with  the  general 
heap  of  Lish  topographical  names, 
so  as  to  open  the  subject  a  little  to 
our  readers?  for  this  is  the  most 
that  may  be  attempted  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Shall  we  set  forth 
our  selection  alphabetically,  or 
chronologically,  or  by  derivation, 
or  by  locality  P  Not  aiming  at 
anything  like  completeness,  but  at 
clearness  as  far  as  we  go,  perhaps 
our  purpose  will  be  best  served  by 
taking  m  sets,  the  names  of  the 
Lrish  provinces,  counties,  chief 
towns,  mountains,  rivers,  islands, 
and  other  objects  and  localities  of 
note,  and  giving  the  best  explana- 
tion we  can  of  their  derivation  and 
meaning.  The  form  of  the  Gaelic 
i.e.  Lish  words  (abounding,  re- 
member, in  mute  consonants)  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  shown  approz^ 
imately  in  English  spelling.  It  must 


always  be  borne  in  mind  that  those 
doctors,  the  i^bilologers  and  anti- 
quaries, are  exceedingly  prone  to 
differ  among  themselves,  that  mai^ 
derivations  are  doubtful,  many  dia* 
puted.  What  we  proffer  has  been 
gleaned  attentively  from  various 
sources,  and  impartially,  for  we  have 
no  pet  theories  to  maintain.^ 

13.  So  to  begin  with  the  name 

'  Ireland.' 

Ira-land  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  form; 
and  first  we  must  throw  away  the 
'land.'  The  old  Keltic  name  of  the 
island  is  Iveriii,  contracted  Srin, 
in  the  genitive  case  £renn,  dative^ 
£rinn.  We  find  evidently  the  same 
word  in  various  Greek  and  Latin 
forms — 'Upyic,  'Upynt  ^iovepyia,  Hi- 
bemia,  Hiberio,  lema,  Yema.  The 
Welsh  word  is  *Ywerddon,'  the 
Breton  '  Iverdon.'  All  tiiese  come 
fipom  Ivervd^  contracted  'Erin,'  of 
which  a  later  form  is  '  Eire,'  but 
whence  this  word?  Professor  Max 
MuUer  was  inclined  to  bring  it  from 
the  famous  Sanskrit  word  Arya 
(whence  is  named  the  'Aiyan' 
family  of  languages),  Arya  being 
first  'one  who  ploughs  or  tiDs,' 
then  applied  to  a  certain  Oriental 
nation  founded  on  success  in  agri- 
culture; then,  perhaps  from  the 
distinguished  rank  of  that  nation 
among  its  neighbours,  coming  to 
mean  '  noble,' '  of  good  fieunily.'  The 
professor  thinks  or  thought  it  '  at 
least  plausible'  that  this  very  an- 
cient appellation  'may  have  been 
preserved  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Aryan  migrations,  in  the  very  name 
of  Ireland.'  '  The  common  deriva- 
tion,' he  adds,  '  of  Erin,  is  that  it 
"means  island  of  the  west,"  iar- 
innis ;  or  "  land  of  the  west,"  tar-tnw 
But  this  is  clearly  wrong.'  *  How- 
ever, in  the  third  edition  of  his 
lectures.  Professor  Miiller  prints  a 
note  from  'an eminent  Irish  scholar,' 
who  signs  himself  *  W.  S.,'  and  can 


>  Chief  authorities :  ZeuBS,  Ebd,  Whitley  Stokes,  O'Donoyan.  | 
*  Lectures  on  the  ScieDce  of  Language,  i86a,  pp.  249-50.    3QIC 
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scarce  be  other  than  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  now  residing  in  India,  and 
Btndjing,  we  maj  be  sore,  at  its 
eastern  as  he  formerly  studied  at  its 
western  extremity,  those  long  lines 
of  human  language  that  extend 
from  Asia  to  Ireland.  W.  S.  traces 
the  name  of  his  native  isle  to  its  old 
form  *Eriu,'  contraction  of  *  Iveri{i,' 
and  proceeds,  *What  then  is  the 
etymology  of  Ivervd  ?  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  may  (like  the  Latin 
Aver-nus^  Gr.  "Afop-voc)  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanskrit,  avara, 
"posterior,"  "western."  So  the 
Insh  deSf  Welsh,  dehziey  "right,** 
"  south,"  is  the  Sanskrit  daJcshina, 
"  dexter,'*  and  the  Irish  dir  (in  ari' 
air)  if  it  stands  for  jp<itr,  "east,**  is 
the  Sanskrit  j?i2n;a,  "  anterior.** ' 

Note  that  among  Keltic  people 
the  east  was  the  cardinal  point,  not 
the  north,  as  with  us ;  hence  the 
same  words  express  ^  east  *  and  '  in 
front,*  *  west*  and  *  behind,*  'south' 
and  *  right,*  *  north  *  and  *  left.' 

Thus  our  learned  W.  S.  (is  there 
better  authority  now  living  ?)  leads 
us  again  towards  the  common  ety- 
mology in  its  chief  component  part, 
iar^  *  west,*  and  it  may  be  set  down 
as  likely  that  Erin,  Anglice  'Ireland,' 
is  a  name  expressing  the  situation 
of  that  island  on  the  western  verge 
of  the  Old  World,  in  short  means 

*  West  Land.*  The  form  *  Erinn  * 
or  '  Erin,*  now  in  use,  corresponds 
with   the  dative   case  of  the  old 

*  firiu.* 

There  are  several  other  deriva- 
tions, of  a  femciful  appearance,  as 
from  iEria,  a  name  of  Egypt, 
whence  came  the  GadeHans,  aliter 
Gaels :  from  Eir6,  a  queen  of  the 
invading  people  called  Tuatha  D^e 
Danaan:  from  Iberus,  a  river  in 
Spain,  now  Ebro :  from  Heber,  son 
of  Milesius :  from  Ir,  another  son : 
&c. 

14.  The  Four  Provinces. 

Ulsteb:     Irish,     TJlladh     (pro- 


nounced like  '  JTUagh '),  some  say 
from  OU  8aUh,  'Great  Wealth,' 
others  from  Ollav  Fola^  a  famous 
king  and  law-maker.  Latin,  UUonia, 
Mem. :  the  name  Ullagh  (Lat.  THidia) 
was  in  later  times  chiefly  confined 
to  the  district  of  Dalaradia,  now 
Down  and  the  south  of  Antrim. 
The  ster  in  Ul-ster,  Lein-ster,  and 
Mun-ster,  is  an  Old-Northern  ad- 
dition, sta^r^  or  sta^r,  i.  e.  '  stead,* 
'  abode,'  the  commonest  of  topo- 
graphic endings  among  the  North- 
men. 

Leinster:  Irish,  Laighean  (pr. 
'Lay-an').  Labhraidh  (pr.  Lawrai) 
Loingseach,  grandson  of  King  Laery 
Lore,  having  been  banished  from 
Erin,  returned  with  a  body  of  fo- 
reigners armed  with  a  broad-headed 
spear  (lavnS — lance  ?)  new  in  the 
island,  and  by  their  means  became 
dominant  in  this  region,  hitherto 
named  GaOian,  but  thenceforward 
Laighean ;  i.  e.  of  the  *  spears,*  or 
'spear-land.*  As  to  the  ending 
'  ster  *  see  above.  Lawrai  afterwards 
murdered  King  Cora,  monarch  of 
Erin,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for 
many  years,  being  at  last  slain  (a.m. 
4677)  by  Melg6,  the  son  of  Cora.* 

CoNNAUGHT :  Irish,  Gowaachi ;  de- 
rived usually  from  Oovm  iacht^  '  the 
posterity  of  Conn.*  Who  was  Conn  ? 
— a  chief-druid  of  the  Tuatha  D6e 
Danaan ;  or  else,  King  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles, — murdered,  when 
very  old,  a.  d.  1 5  7 .  Erin  was  divided 
by  the  rival  kings  Conn  and  Mogh- 
Nuadha  into  two  parts :  Leagh-Cormy 
'  Conn's  Half,'  Leagh-Mogh,  'Mogh's. 
Half*  Connaught,  of  old,  incltided 
Clare  (now  in  Munster)  and  greater 
part  of  Cavan  (now  in  Ulster). 

Munster  :  Irish,  Mumhan  (pr. 
Muwan) ;  said  to  be  from  mumho, 
'  large,'  '  extensive.  It  was  divided 
into  Tuath  Mumhan  'North  Mun- 
ster' {Anglice  Thomond),  BeasMu* 
mhaiiy  *  South  Munster '  (Anglic^, 
Desmond),  Ur  Mumhan, '  East  Mun- 
ster'  (Anglice,  Ormond),  and  Icur 


*  Keating ;  and  Donegal  Annals  (usnallj  named  or  misnamed 
JCasteito'). 
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MumJum,  'West  Mxinster/  As  to 
the  *  ster '  again,  see  above. 

The  Irish  names  of  the  provinces 
are  all  very  ancient,  and  the  deriva- 
tions of  them  &r  fh)m  certain. 

15.  Meath  requires  to  be  treated 
by  itself.  The  fonr  divisions  of 
ancient  Erin,namely,Ullagh,Layan, 
Connacht,  and  Muwan,  were  go- 
verned during  many  centuries  each 
by  a  partly  independent  king  (Ir. 
Bighy  pr.  *Ree*),  one  or  other  of 
these,  whether  lifted  by  election, 
force,  or  otherwise,  being  usually 
recognised  also  as  monarch  of  Erin 
(Ard-Bighy  High  King).  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  monarch  Tual  Teaghmar 
took  a  portion  of  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  and  out  of  these  formed  a 
new  territory  called  *  Meath,'  and 
assigned  it  for  the  personal  support 
and  dignity  of  the  Ard-Bighy  whose 
chief  seat  was  at  Tara. 

The  word  Meath  (Ir.  Midhe,  pr. 
*  Mee-y& ')  is  by  some  said  to  mean 
*neck'  (Irish  meidhe),  perhaps  as 
forming  the  nexus  between  the  four 
provinces ;  by  others  is  derived  from 
an  arch-druid  of  the  Nemidians, 
Midhe,  who  in  this  district  kindled 
the  first  fire  after  their  arrival  in 
Erin.  The  word  is  sometimes  Lati- 
nised Media,  as  it  were  '  the  Middle 
Kingdom ' — which  is  at  least  a  natu- 
ral guess  to  make,  but  whether  toler- 
able to  the  philologers  I  cannot  say. 

16.  TJie  Thirty-two  Counties 

are  English-formed  divisions,  in 
most  cases  founded  on  ancient  Irish 
divisions ;  but  with  frequent  and 
often  large  divergencies  of  the  new 
from  the  old  boundaries.  Let  us  take 
them  in  alphabetic  order. 

Antrim  :  modem  Ir.  Anntruim  : 
older  Ir.  Ae^itrehh,  Aointrebh,  Ban- 
U-obh,  Oentrehh,  Oentribh,  Oeiitrahh, 
— ^the  ancient  name  of  the  town, 
various  forms  apparently  of  Aon 
Druimy  *  One  Hill. '  The  word  must 
be  distinguished  by  the  student  from 


Aendruvnif  Oendruim,  the  old  name 
of  Nendrum  (*Nine  Hills*),  now 
Inis-Mahee,  in  Strangford  Lough.^ 

Of  the  space  of  land  now  styled 
*  County  Antrim'  part  was  formerly 
included  in  the  territory  caUed  Dat 
Araidhe,  *  the  posterity  of  Araidh ' 
(Latinised  Dalaradia) ;  part  in  that 
called  Dal-Biada.  The  word  Dd 
seems  to  have  been  extended  from 
the  meaning  of  family  or  posterity 
to  signify  the  place  or  district  apper- 
taining to  them.  Araidhe  was  King 
of  all  Ulster,  a.d.  240  :  Carbre  Riada 
was  son  of  Conair6  the  Second, 
monarch  of  Erin,  A.D.  212. 

Armagh,  Ir.    Ard    Mocha,   'the 
Height  of  Macha.'     Macha  Mong- 
rua  ('  of  the  Bed  Hair ')  in  Irish 
traditional  history  was    a  &moiu 
queen  who  flourished  seven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aedh  Ruadh,  Bed  Hugh.  Bed 
Hugh  and  his  cousins  Dithorba  and 
Eombaoth,  by  agreement  ruled  Erin 
in  turn,  each  for  seven  years ;  and 
at  the  end  of  his  third  reign  of  seven 
years.  Bed  Hugh  was  drowned  at 
the  waterfiaJl  thence    called  Eag- 
Aedha-IUuiidh,  'As-a-roe.'  Dithorba 
and  Eimbaoth  having  each  reigned 
7  years  after  this,  Macha  claimed 
to  reign  as  her  other's  suocessor. 
She  was  refused,  but  fought  a  battle, 
in  which  she  defeated  both  her  anta- 
gonists.    Dithorba  was  soon  after- 
wards slain,  and  Macha  took  Kim- 
baoth  as  her  husband  and  gave  him 
the  sovereignty.  After  his  death  she 
ruled  Erin  for  seven  years.*     She 
built  the  great  fortress  of  Eaviaui 
(Lat.  Emamia)  otherwise  EamaiR' 
Ma^ha,  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  where  Armagh  now  stands,  and 
it  remained  during  many  centuries 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster. 
The  large  earthen  mounds  still  en- 
circle tibe  hill,  which  is  now  cor- 
ruptly called  *  The  Navan '  (Ir.  a» 
E a/main,  pr.  *  an  Av&in ').    Legend 
says  that  Queen  Macha  drew  the 
plan  of  the  fort  with  the  neck-pin  of 


'  See  Donegal  Annala,  i.  321,  note.  •  Donegal  AnnaU,  O'Douoran,  i.  73. 
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her  mantle  (eo,  'pin,'  mum^  *ueck,') 
and  hence  its  name.^ 

About  A.D.  450  Ardniacha  (the 
present  citj)  '  was  founded  by  Saint 
Patrick/  it  having  been  granted  to 
him  by  Dair6,  son  of  Fincha.  *  Twelve 
men  were  appointed  by  him  for 
building  the  town.  He  ordered 
them  to  found  there  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  and  a  church  for  monks, 
for  nuns,  Ac,  for  he  perceived  that 
it  would  be  the  head  and  chief  of 
the  churches  of  Ireland.'* 

Cablow:  Ir.  Geiihiorlochy  which 
apparently  signifies  *the  Fourfold 
LaJce ;  *  but  there  is  now  no  lake  of 
any  sort  at  or  near  the  town.  Per- 
haps the  river  Barrow,- which  flows 
past  it,  may  formerly  have  spread 
beyond  its  present  banks  into  a 
lake-like  form.  In  the  same  part 
of  Ireland  the  waters  of  the  river 
Soir  were  artificially  made  to  flow 
round  Athassil  Abbey,  built  on  its 
banks.''  A  moat  on  the  four  sides 
of  a  building .  or  town  might  well 
enough  be  called  CeUhior-loch,  The 
county  took  its  name  from  the  town. 

Cavan:  It.  Cahha^  (pr.  'Cawan '), 
♦  hollow'  (cf.  Latin,  Cavua).  The 
town  of  Cavan  stands  in  a  hollow, 
and  most  likely  its  name  was  ex- 
tended to  the  county,  which  how- 
ever, we  may  note,  is  all  of  it  of 
uneven  surface,  of  round  green  hills 
and  hollows. 

C^RE :  Ir.  Olar :  derivation  very 
doubtful — perhaps  from  Clar,  *  a 
plank,'  *a  wooden  bridge,'  which, 
some  think,  gave  name  to  the  town 
on  the  river  Fergus.  The  town  was 
anciently  called  Gla/r-mar;  it  is  now 
a  poor  village.  Mr.  Taylor  (  Wards 
and  Places)  derives  Clare  from  the 
Anglo-Norman  family  of  that  name, 
an  error  undoubtedly. 

COBK:  Ir.  Oorcay  *  marsh';  some- 
times called  Oorca-moTf  *  the  great 
marsh.'  It  was  a  tract  of  low 
ground,  often  flooded,  near  the  de- 
bouekement  of  the  River  Lee.  Here  on 


a  hillock,  Bairre,  alias  Finn  Bairre, 
*  the  £air  Barry  '  (probably  from 
his  complexion),  founded  his  little 
church  in  the  seventh  century. 
Finn  Bairre,  or  Finbar,  is  not  only 
patron  saint  of  Cork,  but  also  of 
Dornoch,  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  of 
the  island  of  Barra,  in  the  Hebrides, 
which  is  called  after  him.  The 
parish  of  Kilbarron  too,  in  county 
Donegal,  probably  bears  his  name; 
the  church  there  is  given  as  Gill 
harfiim  in  an  ancient  map.  St.  Fin- 
bar  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome 
with  twelve  companions.  The  pre- 
sent city  of  Cork — the  main  part  of 
it,  south  of  the  river — stands  over 
a  concealed  network  of  running 
waters,  veins  from  the  Lee,  and 
above  the  city  is  the  public  walk 
called  the  Mardyke = *  Marsh-dyke.' 
The  cathedral  of  S.  Finbar  is  now 
in  course  of  re-edification. 

Dbrrt,  alias  Londondebbt  :  Ir. 
DoirS,  '  oak-wood,'  a  common  Irish 
name.  The  first  recorded  settlement 
on  the  hill  above  Lough  Foyle  was 
named  Doire  Galgaich,  *  the  oak-wood 
of  the  warrior,'  or  else  'the  oak-wood 
of  Calgach ' — a  chief  who  bore  that 
name,  signifying  *  warrior  '  (and 
Latinised  Galgacus),  The  famous 
saint  Columba,  Golum  GUle,  '  Dove 
of  the  Church,'  founded  a  monastery 
and  church  here  a.d.  545,*  *the  place 
having  been  granted  to  him  by  his 
own  tribe,  i.e.,  the  race  of  Conall 
Gkilbann,'  son  of  King  Niall ;  and 
then  the  place  was  called  Deny 
Colnmbkill.  In  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  age,  Columbkill  lefb  Erin  for 
lona,  where  he  founded  a  famous 
monastery.  An  ancient  Irish  poem 
expresses,  as  though  in  the  very 
words  of  the  saint,  the  tender  sor- 
row with  which  he,  no  doubt,  did 
look  back  sometimes  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  to  the  churches  he  had 
founded  there,  and  especially  his 
church  on  the  hill  of  Derry  ;  two  of 
the  verses  run  thus,  translated  : 


»  Connac'a  Gloeaaiy  (W.  S.)  xli. 
•  Don.  Ann.  v.  1755,  note. 


*  Donegal  Annals,  Ulster  Annals,  &c^qIp 

*  Annals  of  Ulster.  O 
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The  reason  why  I  love  Derry  is 
For  its  quietness,  fbi^  its  purity ; 
And  for  the  multitude  of  its  white  aoigels 
Prom  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

My  Berry,  my  little  oak-ffroTe, 
My  dweliing,  and  my  litUe  cell ; 
O  eternal  God,  in  heaven  above, 
Woe  be  to  him  who  violates  it !  * 

Wlien  near  seventy  years  old  the 
Tenerable  Colamba  came  across  from 
lona,  and  visited  all  the  man  j  reli- 
eious  establishments  he  had  fonnded 
in  Erin,  mskking  some  stay  at  his  far 
vonrite  monastery  of  Derry.  Seven 
years  after  this  lUb  died,  at  midnight, 
in  his  church  on  lona,  A.D.  June,  597. 

James  L  formed  a  new  coimty 
which  was  at  first  called '  Coleraine,' ' 
bnt  soon  'Londonderry'  instead, 
oat  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Tir 
Eogain^  *  Tyrone,' — which  see  below. 
The  portion  called  Innishowen  (Inis 
Eogam^  *  Owen's  Island,')  be<kme 
part  of  *  comity  Donegal,'  except 
the  town  and  liberties  of  Derry, 
now  named  ^Londonderry/  which 
were  annexed  to  the  county  of  the 
same  name.  '  The  Society  of  the 
Governors  and  Assistants,  London, 
of  the  new  Plantation  of  Ulster ' 
was  incorporated  in  161 3,  the 
Common  Councilmen  of  the  City 
of  London,  whom  this  society  re- 
presented, and  afterwards  certain 
also  of  the  city  companies,  thus 
becoming  landlords  of  extensive 
districts  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 

The  old  short  name  *  Derry  ' 
(oftener  pronounced  '  Darry  *  and 
'  Dorry ')  holds  its  ground  in  every- 
day use. 

Donegal  :  Jr.  Dmrna-nOall,  *  the 
Fort  of  the  Foreigners' — ^i.e.  pro- 
bably Danes  or  other  01d-!N'orthmen, 
who  would  seem  to  have  raised  an 
earthen  fortress  near  the  mouth  of 
the  small  river  Eske.  The  ford, 
near  the  present  bridge,  was  called 
Ath-nO'nOalL 

The  territory  in  which  Dun-na- 
nGkJl  stood  was  called  Tir  Oonail, 
♦  the  Land  of  Conal,'  i.e.  Conal  Gul- 


ban,  fifth  century,  son  of  kingNiaL 
Of  this  territory,  the  chieftunship 
came  into  the  O'DonneU  &milyiii 
the  twelfth  century,  and  The 
Donnell  built,  circa  1474,  a  stone 
castle  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
rath  or  fort.  This  was  mined  in 
1 601  by  Bed  Hugh,  before  he 
marched  off  to  Einsale  to  join  the 
Spaniards,  lest  it  should  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Tin 
Connell  with  Linishowen  mB 
formed  into  a  county,  under  the 
name  of  ^  D(megal,'  by  James  I.,  in 
the  'settlement  of  Ulster.'  Basil 
Brooke,  an  English  settler,  it  pio- 
bably  was  who  built  in  turn  on  the 
ground  of  the  old  di^  and  lata 
castle,  a  Tudoresque  mansion,  the 
roofless  and  ivied  walls  of  which 
still  remain.  The  town  has  its 
name  from  the  fort^  and  ihe  oonniy 
from  the  town.  The  word  GaU  shall 
be  examined  further  on. 

Down:  Lr.  Dm  (pr.  *Doon'), 
*Fort.'  County  from  the  town. 
Ancient  name,  in  full,  Dun-^Ui-leaih' 
gUas,  *Fort  of  the  Two  Broken 
Locks,  or  Fetters  ' — origin  of  which 
is  unknown  to  me.  Saint  Patrick 
founded  a  church  at  this  place ;  and 
when  he  died  (at  Sa^haly  Saul,  ie. 
^  Bam  '),  his  body  was  interred  in 
the  said  church  '  with  great  hononr 
and  veneration,'  a.d.  493,  accoidiag 
to  the  Donegal  annalists.  Thereafter 
the  place  was  usually  called  J)wnr 
Phaidratg,  *Downpatrick' — shortly, 
*Down.'  Li  Lreland  it  was  not, 
and  is  not,  customary  to  use  ihe 
title  of*  Saint.'  With  a  simple  reve- 
rence the  people  called  the  holy  men 
and  women  among  them  merely  bj 
their  names,  often  affectionately 
prefixing  Mo,  'my,'  or  Do,  *thy.' 
'  Patrick's  Day,' «  Stephen's  Green,' 
&c.,  are  still  the  usual  forms.  In 
early  times  the  Lish  did  not  call 
their  children  by  a  saint's  name 
without  prefixing  Oilla,  'servant^' 
as  Gilpatrick,  Gilbride,  &c, 

Dublin:  Ir. Ath-cliath-ckibUiMey 


Don.  Ann.  ii.  io8z.    Stokes,  Glosses  ( i860)  p. 
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*  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  of  the  Black 
Pool,'  more  commonly  given  Ath- 
cUathy  '  Hurdleford,'  or  BaUe-ath" 
cLiath^ '  Hnrdlefordtown. '  Buhhlvrm^ 
^Bhuik  Pool,'  was  originally  the 
name  of  the  estuary  or  part  of  the 
estuary  of  the  LifFey.  They  were 
foreigners,  probably,  who  picked  out 
ttke  Bubh  Ivrm  (Latinised  Ehlana)^ 
and  fixed  that  for  the  name  of  this 
place  on  the  dark- watered  Lifiey, 
at  the  lowest  ford  over  the  river, 
just  before  it  expanded  into  its 
estuary — ^naturally  an  early  place 
of  settlement.  Ptolemy  (about  a.  d. 
140)  sets  a  town  there — *  Civitas 
Eblana.'  The  Northmen  took  Ath- 
eUaihy  ▲.D.  836,  according  to  the 
Donegal  annalists,  and  in  their 
hands  it  began  to  take  rank  as 
dipital.  There  were  several  minor 
places  in    Erin    called    Ath-cliathy 

*  Hurdleford.' 

The  county  of  Dublin  has  its 
name  from  the  city. 

Fermanagh:  Ir.  Fir  ManaMi, 
which  some  have  interpreted  '  Men 
of  the  Marsh-lands,'  others,  '  Men 
of  the  Monks '  (Fear,  pl.^,iB  *  vtr ') ; 
butO'Donovan  says  {Booh  oflUghtSy 
p.  173,  note)  the  Mancha,  or 
Monaigh,  were  a  Leinster  laibe, 
descended  from  Monach,  son  of 
OiUoll  Mor;  a  branch  of  these 
settled  at  Lough  Erne,  and  gave 
name  to  Fir  Ma7iaich,  '  the  Men  of 
Monach,'  i.e.  the  Mancha,  or  Mo- 
naigh Tribe.  They  possessed  this 
territory  before  the  O'Hegneys  and 
the  Maguires. 

Galway:     Ir.      Oailimh     (pron, 

*  Oailiv ').  Name  of  the  nmid  river 
flowing  out  of  Lough  Corrib, — 
thence  of  the  town.  The  river  said  * 
to  have  been  named,  in  very  ancient 
times,  after  a  woman  drowned 
therein.  *  County  Galway '  formed, 
temp.  Eliz.,  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord-deputy. 

KsRBT:      Lr.    Kiar}'aighe,    from 


Kiar,  son  of  Fergus  Mac  Eoy  and 
Meave,  queen  of  Connaught,  two 
famous  personages  in  Irish  tradi- 
tionary history,  who  are  described 
as  flourishing  shortly  before  the 
Christian  era.  Kiar  and  his  de- 
scendants ruled  in  this  part. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Desmond 
(Peas  Muwan,  *  Soutii  Munster ') 
was  formed  into  counties  Cork  and 
Kerry,  in  a.d.  12 10,  reign  of  King 
John. 

KiLDAEE :  L:,  GUUDaray  *  Church 
of  the  Oak.'  Saint  Bridget  got  a 
grant  of  this  low  hill  rising  out  of 
the  Curragh,  and  there  founded 
her  church,  and  gave  it  this  name : 
*For  there  was  a  very  lofty  Oak 
there,  which  Saint  Bridget  much 
delighted  in,  and  gave  it  her  bless- 
ing :  some  of  the  progeny  wherecrf 
still  remains,'  says  Fiither  Colgan, 
writing  circa  1645.^  The  death 
of  the  saint,  in  her  seventieth  year 
(placed  by  different  authorities  at 
A.D.  523, 525,  and527),  is  recorded  in 
the  Donegal  Annals,  under  a.d.  $2$^ 

*  Saint  Bnghit '  [i.e.  *  Fiery  Arrow '] 

*  virgin.  Abbess  of  Kill-dara.  .  .  . 
Brighit  was  she  who  never  turned 
her  mind  or  attention  frt>m  the 
Lord  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  .  •  . 
she  spent  her  time  diligently  serving 
the  Lord,  performing  wonders  and 
miracles,  healing  every  disease  and 
every  malady,  as  her  Life  relates,^ 
untQ  she  resigned  her  spirit  to 
heaven,  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  February ;  and  her  body  was  in- 
terred at  Dtin  [Downpatrick],  in 
the  same  tomb  with  Patrick,  with 
honour  and  veneration.' 

It  is  now  believed,  however,  by 
the  learned  that  Saint  Bridget's 
body  was  really  buried  by  the  altar 
at  Kildare,  and  that  the  story  of 
finding  the  bodies  of  the  Three 
Miracle-Workers  (Trias  ThawmaU 
ti/rga)  at  Down,  in  a.d.  1185,  wbb 
an  invention  for  selfish  ends. 


>  In  0'FIalierty*s  Oat/gia, 

<  *  Quercxis  enim  aitissima,'  &c.     Fourth  Life  of  Saint  Bridget  in  OoMaa*a  TWoa. 
Ukaumaturffa.  ^Cgi^ed^y^ 
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KiLKENNT:  Ir.  GilUchainmch,  i.e. 
*  the  Churcli  [ceZZa]  of  Saint  Canice/ 
This  samt,  who  founded  his  chnrch 
here,  died  circa  a.d.  598.  The  pre- 
sent cathedral,  probably  on  the 
same  site,  dates  from  a.d.  1180. 
The  coontj,  taking  its  name  from 
the  town,  was  founded  in  King 
John's  reign,  and  made  to  include 

Sreat  part  of  the  old  territory  of 
ssory. 

King's  Couim:  (chief  town, 
Philipstown).  Formed  by  Lord- 
Deputy  Sussex,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  a.d.  1557,  out  of 
parts  of  the  old  territories  of  Oflfaly, 
Ely  O'CarroU,  and  Meath. 

Leitrim:  Ir.  Liath-d/roimy  *the 
Gray  Hill,'  from  the  situation  of 
the  town.  County  named  from 
town. 

The  large  district  of  Brefii^,  in 
Oonnaught,  extending  from  Kells 
to  Drumcliff,  near  Sligo,  was  formed, 
temp.  Eliz.,  into  counties  Gavan  and 
Leitrim,  and  Cavan  was  declared 
part  of  Ulster. 

LiMBBiCK :  Lr.  Laim  n'  each  (=s 
eqvMSy  ivwot,  S'krit.  agvas),  *  the 
Horse's  Leap.'  This  was  the  old 
name  of  the  Lower  Shannon,  given 
from  some  story  or  legend  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted.  Li  the 
ninth  century  it  came  into  use  as 
the  name  of  the  Danish  fortress  on 
the  river  where  the  city  now  stands. 
The  author  of  Words  and  Places 
erroneously  takes  Limerick  to  be  a 
Danish  word.  The  county  has  its 
name  from  the  city. 

LoNGFOBD:  L*.  Long-phuiHy  or 
phort.  Its  full  name  was  Long' 
phort'td-FearghaiUy  from  the  O'Fer- 
ralls,  chiefbains,  who  partly  retained 
iheir  hold  here  till  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  when  Anghadle  (pr. 
'Anally '),  as  the  territory  was  named , 
was  formed  into  a  county  by  Lord- 
Deputy  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Anciently, 
Anally  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Meath.   Long  in  Irish  (either  cog- 

^«  with  or  derived  from  the  Latin    man, 


longus)  nsuaUy  means  'ship,'  Uie 
length  of  the  first-seen  ships  being 
so  remarkable  in  comparison  witil 
the  usual  coracles  and  little  boote. 
Lung  is  an  Old  Northern  word  for 
ship.  Longford  is  often  explained 
'ship-harbour,'  but  this  does  not 
answer  to  the  position  of  the  place. 
Puirt  OTphort  means  also  an  abode  or 
residence ;  and  O'Donovan,  witiiout 

Xcial  explanation,  translates  Long- 
>rt  as  '  fortress  or  fortified  resi- 
dence,'^ adding  that,  '  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  country  the 
fortress  to  which  this  name  was 
originally  applied  occupied  the  site 
of  me  present  barracks  of  Longford.' 
There  were  two  other  Long-phorts 
—L.Bothluib, '  Rothlabh'sFortress,' 
now  Dunrally  (Queen's  Couniy), 
and  L.  ui  Mhadadhainy '  O'Madden's 
fortress,'  now  Longford  (00.  Long- 
ford). The  name  is  certainly  ob- 
scure. Two  guesses  :  might  Long- 
phort  with  the  general  sense  of 
*  harbour,'  *  place  of  security,'  have 
been  transferred  to  a  inlajul  for- 
tress P  or,  may  Long  in  this  case 
mean  *long,'  and  Longphort  *tiie 
Long  House,  or  Building  ?' 

Louth,  Ir.  Lughmagh  (pr.  Loo- 
wagh),  a  very  ancient  name — ^per- 
haps *  The  Plain  of  Lugh  ' :  and  who 
was  Lugh  ?  But  the  word  is  some- 
times written  Xru5%^7ia^^  which  may 
mean  *  The  Plain  of  Herbs.'*  Here 
was  founded,  it  would  appear,  one 
of  the  earliest  religious  establish- 
ments in  Erin,  and  Mochta,  one  of 
the  companions  of  St.  Patrick,  was 
first  Bishop  of  Louth.  The  ruins  of 
an  abbey,  built  on  or  near  the  ori- 
ginal site,  still  remain  beside  the 
village.  '  Couniy  Louth '  was  formed 
in  King  John's  reign,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  *the  English  Pale.'  The 
land  was  previously  part  of  the 
territory  of  Orgiall,  and  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ulster. 

Mayo  :  Ir.  Maigh-eo,  *  Plain  of 
Yew-trees.'  St.  Oolman,  an  Irish- 
Bishop    of   Tiindisfame,    in 


Don.  Ann.  i.  496,  note,  iv.  957,  note. 


'  Colgan,  Ada 
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Northumberland,  retnmed  to  Erin 
in  A.D.  664,  with  abont  30  English 
nionks^  and  haying  porchasedlfai^^ 
eOf  *  Yew-tree  Plain/  from  a  chief- 
tain, there  established  a  monastery 
and  church ;  after  which  the  place 
was  commonly  called  Maigh-eo-nor- 
Saxa/n^  *  Mayo  of  the  Saxons.'  Mayo 
^ye  name  to  a  bishop's  see,  which 
was  annexed  to  Tuam  in  1559.' 
The  English  'county  Mayo'  was 
founded  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
The  yew-tree  appeara  in  many 
Irish  names.  G^erald  de  Barn,  called 
Cambrensis  ('the  Welshman')  a 
learned  ecclesiastic  who  visited  Ire- 
land in  1 183,  and  again  in  1 185-6, 
staying  each  time  about  a  year,  and 
who  lectured  at  Oxford  on  that 
strange  island,  says  he  never  saw 
so  many  yew-trees  in  any  of  the 
other  countries  he  had  yisited.^ 

MoNAOHAN:  Ir.  3fumeacAari,  mean- 
ing very  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
the  Monaigh  tribe — see  Fermanagh. 
Mvm  is  '  the  back' ;  muine^ '  a  braJse 
or  thicket.'  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  by  the  Donegal  anna- 
lists before  the  year  1462,  when  *  a 
monastery  of  Fnars  minor  was  com- 
menced at  Muineachan.'  '  County 
Monaghan '  was  formed  regn.  Eliz. 
It  was  part  of  the  territory  of  Orgiall, 
Anglice  *  Oriel.' 

Quben'sCounty (chief  town  Mary- 
borough) :  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  a.d.  1557,  out  of 
parts  of  the  old  territories  of  Leix, 
Ossory,  and  OffaJy. 

Roscommon  :  Ir.  Bos  Chomatn, 
*  Saint  Coman's  Wood.'  There  are 
two  Saint  Comans — one  who  was  a 
young  man  in  a.d.  550,  another  who 
died  circa  a.d.  746,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain by  which  of  the  two  the  monas- 
tery of  Eos-Ghomain  was  founded.' 
According  to  Colgan  (Acta  Sancto- 
rwm)y  it  was  the  later  Coman. 

Sligo  :  Ir.  Sligeach  (pr.  *  Shlee- 
gay ')  the  old  name*  of  the  short 


river  (now  called  Grarogue)  flowing 
from  beautiful  Lough  QiU  to  the 
sea;  thence  the  town  built  on  its 
banks  took  name,  and  from  the 
town  the  county.  As  to  the  deri- 
vation of  Sligeach,  the  name  of  the 
river  (which  is  tidal  below  the 
town),  Slige  is  a* shell,'  SUgeach 
'  shelly,'  and  on  this  a  guess  might 
be  founded.  (Compare  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Snegal,  and  the  English 
snail,) 

TiPPBUABY :  Ir.  Tioprait-  (or  Tohar^) 
Aramn,  *The  WeU  of  Ara.'  Ara, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  territory, 
and  also  of  a  small  river  therein. 
This  well,  which  gave  name  to  the 
town  of  Tipporary,  is  now  closed 
up.  *  It  was  near  the  north  bank 
of  the  River  Ara,  behind  Mr. 
O'Leary's  house,  the  front  of  which 
is  in  the  main  street  of  Tipperary.'* 
From  the  town,  as  usual,  the  county 
has  its  name. 

Tyrone  :  Ir.  Tir  Eogai/a,  *  Land 
(terra)  of  Owen.'  Eogan,  or  Oweu, 
was  the  son  of  King  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  fifth  century.  In 
the  tenth  century  the  Kinel  Eogan, 
*  Tribe  of  Owen,'  tdok  the  name  of 
Ui^Niall,  *  O'NeUl.'  The  head  of 
this  family  ruled  Tlr  Eogain  down 
to  its  final  occupation  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  reign  of  James  I.*  Out 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Tir  Eo- 
gain were  then  formed  the  'County 
Tyrone  '  and  *  County  London- 
derry.' It  also  comprised  Innish- 
owen  (*  Owen's  Island ')  and  part 
of  Raphoe. 

Westmeath,  part  of  the  ancient 
Irish  kingdom  of  Meath,  was 
formed  into  a  county  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUl.  It  included  some 
of  the  same  territory  as  the  Irish 
district  called  larthar  Midhey  but 
not  all. 

Waterford  —  Corrupted  from 
Old-Northern.  The  Irish,  when 
speaking  in  their  native  language, 


1  See  Dooegal  Annals,  aj>.  1109,  note. 

'  See  Don.  Ann.  i.  349,  note. 

^  Note  by  O'Donovan  in  Don.  Ann.  vol.  v\.  p.  2051. 


•  Topog.  Hibern.  c.  x. 

•  Don.  Ann.  ri.  1975.        t 

•  Sec  Don.  Ann.  iii.  as^.glC 
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never  use  this  name,  bnt  call  iihe 
place  Port'LairgS,  often  interpreted 
*  Port  of  tlie  Thigh/  and  said  to 
be  from  its  shape  on  the  map  ; 
in  O'Donovan's  opinion  the  port  is 
named  after  Lairg6  or  Larac,  a 
Danish  leader,  mentioned  in  the 
Donegal  Annals,  a.  d.  9  5 1 .  But  this, 
I  own,  seems  to  me  very  nnlikely, — 
namely,  that  the  Irish  should,  so 
late  as  the  tenth  oentury,  fix  the 
name  of  a  foreigner  on  one  of 
their  chief  localities.  O'Onrry 
(Lectures,  p.  50)  translates  from 
an  ancient  MS.  *  Port  Latghaire  or 
Port  LairgS,^  A  very  ancient  name 
for  the  harbour  is  Loch  Da  Caoch, 
'Lake  of  the  Two  Blind  Ones?** 
or  else  Dacaech,  a  woman's  name. 
As  to  *Waterford,'  O'Donovan 
says*  it  was  *  imposed  by  the  Danes 
or  Norsemen,  who  write  it  Vedra- 
^ordr,  which  is  supposed  to  signify 
"  weather  bay,"  *  and  Dr.  Todd  also 
says  '  Vedrafiordr^  meaning  Wea- 
ther-haven' ;^  but  ve'^ra  in  Norse 
is  een.  plur.  of  ve5r,  a  ram,  or 
weuier.  *  This  very  bay*  (writes 
to  me  a  learned  Icelandic  friend,* 
now  in  Bnglcmd)  *is  so  called  in 
theKormaks  Saga,  ch.  16.  .  .  .  The 
name  VeCra^ordr  is  also  given  in 
one  of  the  staves  in  Grettir's  Saga 
to  a  firth  in  Iceland,  which  was 
called  and  is  still  called  Ram-firth. 
The  cause  of  that  bay  being  so  called 
is  alleged  by  the  author  of  the 
Landn&nabdk  to  have  been  that  the 
first  settler  found  there  two  rams 
(wild)  first  of  all  animals.' 

Wexpobd,  an  Old-Northern  name, 
is  of  doubtfhl  meaning.  The  Irish 
name  is  Loch  Oarmcm,  or  Loch 
Oa/mvum,  Carman  (derivation  un- 
known) 'was  a  seat  of  the  Kings 
of  Leinster,  and  its  site  is  occu- 


pied by  the  present  town  of  Wex- 
ford.' *  The  district  was  part  of  the 
territory  of  Ui-Kinshellagh,  The 
Northern  freebooters  began  their 
raids  upon  Ireland  about  a.d.  795. 
We  trace  them  down  the  east  ocmt 
in  the  names  Strangford,  Garlisg- 
ford,  Lambay,  Howth,  Dalkey,  Wick- 
low,  Arklow,  Wexford,  WaterforcL 
Wexford  is  on  the  east  coast,  yet 
they,  coming  from  the  west,  might 
possibly  have  named  the  bay  Vest- 
fiord/r?  Again  some  of  the  Nor- 
therners called  the  Irish  Vesimennf 
and  thus  *  West '  and  *  Irish  '  may 
have  become  convertible  terms, 
and  Vestffori^  mean  merely  '  Irish 
Bay'?  Giraldus  Cambrensis  writes 
it  'Weisefordia,'  —  Veisujjordr  in 
Old -Northern  would  be  *  Muddy 
Bay.'  At  Bagan-bun  a  body  <rf 
English  invaders  landed,  as  allies 
of  Mac-Murrough,  in  May,  1169, 
seven  hundred  years  ago.  This 
county  and  Waterford  were  formed 
in  King  John's  reign,  four  cen- 
turies  before  the  formation  of  the 
Ulster  counties  by  James  L 

WiCBXOW,  unexplained  ;  almost 
certainly  Old-Northern.  Fi^is^bsy,' 
'bight,*  or  *  creek,'  and  Vilmfr 
('creeker,'  as  it  were)  a  sea- prowler, 
who  coasted  about;  or,  possibty, 
who  issued  from  Viken  (*The 
Bay'),  an  old  name  of  the  Skager 
Rack.*  Giraldus  Cambrensis  writes 
Wicklow  *Wykingelo.'  The  last 
syllable,  '  lo,'  may  be  the  Old-Nor- 
them  word  logr^  *  water,'  especially 
'  the  sea ';  and  the  whole  VUcmgsldgr. 
The  Irish  name  (to  this  day)  bo^ 
for  town  and  county  is  OiUManta^, 
i.e.  Church  of  St.  Mantan.  *Oonnty 
Wicklow'  was  formed  in  the  reign 
of  James  L  It  was  part  of  we 
ancient  territory  of  O'^nsheDagh. 


*  Don.  Ann.  a.ic  3506. 

'  Cogadh  Qaedhel  re  GaUaibh, 


'  Don.  Ann.  L  493,  note. 
*  The  War  of  the  OaedhU  with  the  Giiill,'  ed.  Dp.  Todd 
(Becord  Series,  1 867  \    See  <  Waterford '  in  his  index. 

«  Mp.  Eirikr  Magniason.  •  Book  of  Rights,  p.  aoa,  n. 

•  Note,  Vikin,  i.  e.  The  YDl  op  Wick.  This  word  appears  in  many  names  in  Engjand 
and  Scotland.  The  Scotch,  too,  still  speak  of  the  vridk  of  yonr  month,  L  e.  the  comer  ct 
nook.  Bnt  observe  that  in  many  names  the  wick  or  wich  is  from  vicua,  olwf ,  *  how^' 
*  collection  of  honses.'  Digi^i,,^  by  GoOglc 
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So  mucli  for  the  names  of  the 
counties,  of  which  two  are  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  three  apparently  of  Old- 
Northern,  and  27  of  Irish  (including 
Westmeath).  The  divisions  them- 
selves are  sii  of  English  formation, 
and  were  made  at  various  times  ex- 
tending over  more  than  fonr  cen- 
turies. In  most  cases  the  new  is 
founded  on  an  ancient  Irish  division, 


bat  in  no  case  (nnless  Fermanagh 
be  an  exception)  is  it  identical  with 
the  other  in  bonndarj.  Most  of  the 
counties  are  named  ailer  their  chief 
towns. 

Next  month,  with  permission,  we 
shall  try  to  explain  the  names  of 
a  great  number  of  towns  and  other 
places  in  Ireland. 
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Book  II. — Me.  Oliphant's  Powbb  at  its  Height. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ADVENTURE. 


rEi  lancli  in  front  of  tlie  water- 
fall  went  off  merrily.  Kate 
was  in  high,  spirits,  and  flnng  her 
good-natnred  badinage  at  each  of 
her  gnests  in  turn.  She  spared 
Fothergill,  indeed,  contrary  to  her 
nsnal  habit,  bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  merciless  to  Holden,  with 
whom  her  ladyship  was  really 
angry,  she  conld  not  tell  why,  ex- 
cept that,  since  his  interview  with 
Fothergill,  he  had  been  perceptibly 
reserved  with  her,  and  was  still  more 
so  to-day. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Frank 
took  ont  his  water-colonrs  and 
began  a  rongh  sketch  of  the  view 
before  him.  The  scene  was  cer- 
tainly a  grand  one,  for  there  had 
been  two  or  three  days'  rain,  and 
the  stream  was  in  fall  force.  Di- 
rectly in  front  it  threw  itself 
down  a  precipice  of  ninety  feet, 
broken  only  by  a  few  sharp  rocks, 
on  which  part  of  the  descending 
water  strack  and  was  instantly 
dashed  into  spray,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  torrent  rashed  down 
nnbroken  to  the  deep  circnlar  pool 
below.  Even  there,  so  great  was 
the  speed  and  mass  of  the  falling 
stream,  that  it  forced  its  way  down 
still,  and  then,  boanding  np  again 
with  mnch  angry  foam  and  bab- 
bling, spread  itself  ont  in  waves 
that  grew  less  in  height  as  they 
vndened  till  they  sank  altogether 
in  the  still  and  terribly  dark  water 
at  the  sides  of  the  pool  below  the 
cliffs.  The  pictnre  was  completed 
by  a  semicircalar  wall  of  grey 
limestone,  two  hnndred  feet  lugh, 
and  varied  here  and  there  by  a 
stanted  yew  or  moantain-ash  that 
had  contrived  in  some  strange  way 
to  get  foothold  in  the  crevices  far 
overhead. 


'  What  coloor,  Miss  Oliphant,  do 
yon  think  one  shonld  paint  yon 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  fall?' 
asked  Frank. 

*  Violent  green,  to  be  sore,  Mr. 
Holden.  Pray  do  not  talk  any  more 
"shop."' 

*  Kate ! '  remonstrated  Dora. 

*  That  is  the  one  advantage,'  re- 
phed  Holden,  langhing, '  which  you 
amatenrs  have  over  as  professionals: 
we  mast  talk  and  think  "  shop  "  all 
day.' 

'  Think  it  as  mach  as  yon  like- 
nobody  will  care ;  only  do  not  give 
as  the  benefit  of  it.  If  you  will 
talk,  give  as  a  glowing  description 
of  the  waterfall.  Yon  might  per- 
haps make  yoarself  amasingin  that 
way  instead  of  brooding  over  that 
water-colonr.' 

*  Certainly,*  replied  Frank,  taking 
np  with  impertarbable  good  humour 
the  challenge  thus  scomfnlly  thrown 
down ;  *  if  yon  think  snch  a  descrip- 
tion would  please  any  one. 

*  What  yon  have  before  yon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,'  he  continaed, quiet- 
ly, and  going  on  with  his  painting  as 
he  talked,  '  is  a  mighty  temple,  di- 
vinely beautiful,  as  yoa  see,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  tho  world.  It 
was  built  ages  and  ages  of  immeasur- 
able SBons  before  man  had  a  historyor 
was  thought  of,  in  the  dim  nebulous 
era  before  time  was,  and  when  there 
were  strange  races  on  a  strange 
earth.  The  architects  were  tiny 
beings  that  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea»  and, 
cheered  in  their  green  twilight  only 
by  the  faint  murmurs  of  the  waves 
overhead,  reared  the  walls  painfully 
and  lovingly  coarse  by  course,— 
giving  their  lives,  millions  of  them, 
to  the  task ;  the  bones  of  countless 
generations  are  built  into  the  great 
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strrictiire  just  where  they  died  at 
their  work.     When  the  rough  ma- 
sonry  was  done  at  last,  the  gnomes, 
that  have  sapremacy  orer  the  fires 
tindergronnd,  lifted  the  thing  up,  as 
it  was,  on  their  hnge  shonlders,  and 
by  main  strength  raised  it  from  the 
silent  sea-bed  and  placed  it  here 
for  the  winds  to  harden,  and  the 
rains  to  polish,  and  the  lightnings 
to  chisel  out  into  arch,  architrave, 
and  column.    Thus  all  the  elements 
contributed  their  part  to  form  or 
beautify  the  great  building,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  millions  of  cen« 
taries  more,  it  was  pretty  nearly  as 
complete  as  you  see  it  now, — ^with 
its  vast  and  solemn  amphitheatre — 
its  long  arcades  rich  in  all  glorious 
firetwork  and  tracery — its  cyclopoan 
buttresses  stage  on  stage — ^its  as- 
piring  towers.  Battlements,  and  pin« 
nacles  above — its  vaults  of  gloom 
underneath,  and  the  glittering  mo- 
saic of  its  many-tinted  waters. 

*  The  worshippers  at  this  temple. 
Hiss  Mansfield,  are  the  Spirits  of 
the  Earth ;  what  seems  to  us  spray 
is  the  incense  they  are  ofiering; 
and  what  we  think  the  thunder  of 
the  water-fall  is  their  prayer,  going 
up  for  ever  and  ever  to  the  throne 
of  Gk)d.' 

*  There  will  be  some  painters  for 
the  shrine,  you  will  see,  Dora,'  said 
Kate  aloud. 

'There  are  six.  Miss  OHphant,' 
replied  Frank,  'and  all  immortal, 
— ^the  ministering  priests  of  the 
Almighty,  Spring  and  Summer, 
Autunm  and  Wmter,  with  their 
attendant  Levites,  Day  and  Night. 
Each  of  these- comes  in  due  order 
and  succession  to  touch  the  walls 
and  the  rich  hangings  of  the  temple 
with  his  own  colours.  Their  styles 
are  widely  difierent,  but  they  are 
all  great  artists,  and  their  work  is 
so  beautiful  that  you  always  like 
the  last  painting  of  the  temple  best. 
Autumn,  as  you  see,  prefers  gor- 
g^us  purples  blending  with  russet 
and  gold  and  green  and  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow.  Night  is  all 
for  dark  grey ;  while  Winter,  who 

VOL.  Lxxii. — HO.  coccLxxnr. 


is  an  old  fellow,  uses  a  great  deal 
of  flake- white.' 

'  Poor  things,  what  confusion  and 
quarrelling  there  must  be  among 
the  six  artists ! '  said  Kate. 

'  None  whatever ;  each  of  them 
knows  his  time,  and  they  are  all 
gentlemen,'  returned  Frank  with  a 
sly  glance;  and  Miss  Oliphant 
blushed  a  little,  not  quite  knowing 
whether  the  last  word  was  a  hit  at 
herself  through  the  sex. 

*  But  I  say,  Holden,  have  they  no 
sermons  ?'  asked  the  parson. 

'  Unless  you  favour  them  some- 
times when  you  are  here  fishing  by 
yourseli^  Truman,  I  believe  no  ser- 
mons are  ever  preached  in  the  tem- 
ple. Instead,  there  is  music,  sweet 
and  solemn,  played  by  spirits  far 
away  beneath  the  amber  waters  in 
the  recesses  of  the  inmost  shrine. 
The  strains  never  cease,  inextricably 
linked  together  night  and  day  wit^ 
surge  and  swell,  vibration  and 
"  dying  fkll "— but  all  of  it  is  beyond 
comparison  of  mortal  instruments.' 
'  Bather  monotonous,  though,  the 
music,  is  it  not  ? '  asked  Fothergill, 
with  a  yawn. 

'  Ah,  that  is  because  a  single  bar 
of  their  music  lasts  much  longer 
of  course  than  an  ordinary  man's 
life.  We  cannot  measure  their 
time  by  ours,  you  see :  but  if  you 
come  again  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand years  or  so — ^you'll  be  trans- 
formed, Fothergill,  into  a  good- 
natured  cherub  by  that  time  '  (this 
parenthesis  excited  a  little  laughter 
at  the  cynic's  expense) — *  why,  the 
spirits  will  prol»bly  have  finished 
this  tune  and  begun  another.  Nor 
again  is  this  beautiftil  drapery  of 
trees,  ferns,  and  grass,  the  usual 
state  of  the  temple :  true,  these  were 
there  long  before  man  crept  from 
the  dust  of  earth,  but  they  are  only 
up  for  a  day  after  all — one  of  the 
gala-days  of  the  immortaLs ;  just  as 
your  church  at  Christmas,  Truman, 
IS  hung  for  a  single  morning  with 
ivy  which  is  taken  down  the  next.' 
*  Ve-ry  good,'  applauded  the  iur 
cumbent,  seeing  that  Holden  had 
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•done :  'you've  only  mftde  one  omis- 
Bion  that  I  can  tell:  yonVe  said 
nothmg^'abont  the  gwarms  of  trout 
there  are  in  the  pool ;  now  to  my 
mind,  they're  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  thing.'  Then,  as 
erening  was  coming  on,  it  was  de- 
cided tiiat  afber  walking  round  to 
look  at  the  Force  from  above,  the 
parfy  should  return  to  the  carriages. 
*Mow  harsh  you  were  to  Mr. 
Holden,  Kate,'  said  Dora,  as  she 
made  her  way  by  her  friend's  side 
up  the  slope  of  the  glen ;  '  I  am 
sure  he  must  feel  your  sarcasms 
very  much.' 

*  I  only  hope  he  does ;  but  never 
fear,  he  has  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros, 
that  mam  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
dislike  him.' 

•0  Kate,  why?' 

*Well well -never    mind 

why; — did  my  wise  little  Mentco' 
never  find  out  that  I  am  wretchedly 
capricious?  It  was  one  of  mjr 
whims.' 

'  Nay,  you  are  not  capricious,  and 
I  never  knew  you  severe  on  any 
one  before,  except  indeed  tiie  three 
saints.' 

Kate  laughed.  *  Yes,  that  was 
very  good  ran,  and  ihey  deserved 
it.  But  why  does  Mr.  Holden,  after 
being  so  pleasant  at  first,  why  does 
he — —but  he  is  not  worth  talking 
about.    Dear  me,  how  steep  it  is ! ' 

'  He  is  worth  talking  about,'  an- 
swered the  other,  determined  in  her 
gentle  way  to  set  the  world  to 
rights.  'There  are  very  few  gentle- 
men who  would  have  taken  so 
quietly  the  sharp  things  you  said 
to  him ;  and  his  desciiption  of  the 
waterfall,  so  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand him,  was  very  fine  indeed.' 

*  Florid,  very;  and  all  ftom. 
Buskin,  whom  he  swears  by«— onty 
spoiled  in  the  stealing.  You  have 
a  pretty  brooeh  there.' 

'  Yon  must  have  seen  my  brooch 
a  hundred  times,  Kate.' 

'Perhaps.  I  have.— And  you  really 
think  I  did  manacre  to  callidm  a 
Uttle?'  ^       *     - 

^  Surely  you  saw  that  yourself.' 


'Then,  I  am  very  glad,  and  Til 
do  it  again,'  said  the  other  fiercely; 
but  Dora  thought  it  best  to  be  sile^ 
whilst  her  friend  was  in  iiiis  strange 
mood. 

After  half  an  hour's  climb  the 
party  stood  near  the  place  where 
the  water  began  its  descent.  Prom 
this  position  they  could  only  see 
part  of  the  fitU,  the  lower  half  being 
hidden  by  pVojecting  rocks  and 
clouds  of  spray :  but  perhaps  the 
very  mystery  niade  the  scene  more 
striking,  and  they  loitered  about 
admiring  the  furious  unhesitating 
plunge  of  the  torrent  into  what  now 
appeared  a  bottomless  pandemo- 
nium; the  cliffs  and  winding  glen 
below  being  darkened  and  made 
more  terrific  by  the  fiiiling  twilight. 

Holden  had  seated  himself  on  the 
bank  'to  catch  a  grand  bit  of 
colour,'  and  Fother^l  had  wan- 
dered forty  or  fifty  yards  up  the 
stream  to  indulge  his  own  reflec- 
tions, when  the  attention  of  both 
was  aroused  by  a  plunge,  heard 
above  the  monotonous  roar  of  the 
fall.  Screams  followed,  and  one 
terrified  shriek,  in  which  Fothei^gill 
recognised  Miss  Mansfield's  voice: 
'Help,  help — for  God's  sake,  help^ 
Mr.  FothergiU.' 

William  ran  to  the  place  where  a 
frightened  group  was  oollected  on 
the  bank,  and  there  was  Dora  with 
the  rest  of  the  ladies,  one  or  two  on 
tiieir  knees,  some  screaming,  some 
rushing  here  and  there,  but  sS  very 
pale  and  looking  hard  at  the  same 
point  in  the  stream. 

'There— there,  Mr.  FothergiU,' 
cried  Dora,  pointing  as  he  came  np 
breathless;  and  as  he  looked  he  per- 
ceived something  in  the  water  yn& 
a  white  patch  or  fisice  atteched— 
another  eddy  of  the  stream  tnmed 
tiie  white  &ce  towards  him,  and  he 
saw  it  was  Kate's. 

She  wne  always  too  venturesome 
and  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  6J1, 
had  been  standing  on  the  veij 
edge  of  a  rode  whidi  overhung  the 
stream.  The  rock  gave  way,  and 
l^ere  she  was. 
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As  William  sprang  firom  the 
ffroup  to  the  point  opposite  the  nn-  , 
nappy  girl,  he  hesitated  what  to  do. 
The  torrent  was  several  yards  in 
breadth,  and  though  only  four  or 
five  feet  deep  was  boiling  along 
with  a  speed  and  fury  that  wotild 
sweep  the  strongest  man  off  his 
feet.  Even  an  attempt  to  swim  it 
seemed  the  wildest  folly ;  for  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  yards 
away  was  the  fall,  and  any  one 
going  over  would  either  strike  the 
rocks  half-way  down  or  be  drowned 
at  the  bottom.  Towards  the  brink, 
too,  the  stream,  as  if  gathering 
speed  for  its  leap,  was  hurrying  on 
foster  and  faster  every  yard. 

'  If  there  were  the  most  infini- 
tesimal chance  of  saving  her  or, 
ah,  if  she  had  even  accepted  him !  * 

So  FothergiU  hesitated  amid  over- 
whelming and  conflicting  emotions 
during  the  few  seconds  in  which  he 
had  to  make  up  his  mind ;  and  he 
was  only  like  the  rest.  Highside 
was  gesticulating  like  a  madman 
and  appealing  to  his  neighbours, 
*What  must  we  do?  Can't  you 
suggest  anything  ?  '  The  incum- 
bent (there  is  always  a  touch  of  the 
comic  in  nature's  tragedies)  kept 
ejaculating  to  the  poor  gu*l  herself, 
as  he  trotted  alongside,  *  Oh  dear, 
Miss    Oliphant!      Oh    dear.   Miss 


Oliphant  r* — as  if  his  pity  could 
stop  her.  So  with  most  of  the 
others.  But  as  "William  almost 
decided  on  the  fatal  leap,  the  sound 
of  some  one  else  plunging  in  told 
>iiTn  that  he  was  anticipated. 

It  was  the  artist.  Like  Fother- 
^£11,  he  had  heard  the  first  shrieks, 
and  being  nearer  had  partly  seen 
the  cause.  To  throw  down  his 
sketch  and  reach  the  people  on  the 
bank,  to  hear  it  was  Miss  Oliphant, 
and  then  to  burst  through  them, 
and  keeping  his  eye  steadily  on 
Kate,  to  dart  ahead  of  the  runners 
and  her,  was  all  the  work  of  a 
nioment.  He  stands  now  an  in- 
stant on  the  edge,  but  it  is  not  in 
Ixesitation.     He  has  already  made 


up  his  mind  to  rescue  her  or  die, 
but  he  is  measuring  the  difficulties 
and  surveying  any  possible  chance 
of  escape  there  may  be  in  that  seven 
or  eight  yards  of  roaring  water. 
He  was  never  more  cool  in  his  life. 

Within  two  feet  of  the  brink  of 
the  waterfall  there  was  a  pole  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  stretching 
horizontally  from  bank  to  bank.  It 
was  about  three  feet  above  the 
stream,  and  no  doubt  had  been  put 
there  by  some  farmer  to  support  a 
movable  water-gate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  sheep  from  being 
washed  over  the  Force.  In  summer, 
when  the  stream  was  nearly  dry, 
the  contrivance  was  probably  suc- 
cessful; but  the  man  must  have 
been  a  Reinsber  carle  indeed  if  he 
thought  it  could  be  of  any  use  in  a 
flood  like  this.  The  gate  itself  had 
been  swept  away,  very  likely  in  the 
first  *  fresh,'  but  the  larch-pole 
from  which  it  hung  was  still  there, 
and  apparently  well  fixed  in  the 
rocks  at  each  side. 

The  pole  seemed  to  be  Frank's 
only  chance.  His  first  notion  was 
to  get  down  to  it  and  wait  there  in 
the  hope  of  seizing  Kate  as  she 
passed ;  but,  besides  the  probability 
of  missing  his  aim,  the  bank  was 
so  rocky  that  he  could  not  have 
reached  the  place  before  Kate  was 
over.  Not  quite  a  minute — for 
actions  and  tiioughts  come  quick 
and  crowded  in  such  emergencies — 
had  yet  elapsed  altogether  since  he 
was  roused  by  Dora's  shrieks. 

He  changes  his  plan^'ust  as  the 
stream  brings  Kate  opposite  him — 
and  leaps  into  the  water  beside  her. 
Grasping  her  dress,  he  struggles 
madly  for  an  instant  to  keep  his 
feet :  the  next,  he  finds  this  impos- 
sible, and  is  being  hurried  along 
with  her  very  fkst,  for  the  stream, 
now  that  it  is  so  near  the  brink, 
is  running  with  afl  the  force  of 
a  mill-race.  But  he  clasps  her 
round  the  waist  with  his  left  arm, 
and  with  the  other  takes  three  or 
four  vehement  Btrokes  towards  the 
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bank  he  has  jnst  quitted.  He  has 
not  time  for  more,  bat  an  inch  or 
two  nearer  the  side  may  make  all 
the  diflference. 

They  are  only  a  yard  from  the 
pole  now,  and  with  a  desperate 
eflfort,  into  which  he  puts,  as  it 
seems  to  himself,  the  strength  of 
half  a  dozen  men,  he  brings  his 
feet  to  the  bottom  once  more  and 
springs  at  the  pole.  He  strikes 
with  his  side  heavily  against  the 
wood,  and  twists  his  right  arm 
round  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
lifls  up  his  burden  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  ndns  some  support  by 
letting  her  lean  on  the  pole,  which 
she  also  grasps  by  way  of  seconding 
his  efforts. 

Yet  it  is  the  frailest  support, 
surely,  that  man  ever  trusted  to. 
It  is  old,  covered  with  moss,  and  not 
veiT  securely  fastened,  while— what 
with  the  rude  shock  it  received  when 
Holden  sprang  at  it,  what  with  their 
weight  and  the  force  the  torrent 
exerts  on  it  through  them — ^it  bends 
so  much  that  both  expect  each  second 
will  be  the  last.  The  water  below 
also  threatens  to  tear  them  off,  and 
causes  a  terrible  strain  on  Frank's 
part  to  resist  it.  Still,  as  its  power 
is  rather  lessened  by  the  much 
smaller  part  of  their  dresses  and 
persons  which  is  now  under  water, 
he  thinks,  if  the  larch  will  only 
hold,  that  he  may  perhaps  keep  up 
for  a  minute  or  two,  but  not  longer. 

Fortunately  it  was  enough.  The 
rest  of  the  party,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, had  followed  them,  and 
Fotherg^  Highside,  and  others, 
with  some  difficulty  descended  the 
rocky  bank.  Then,  by  holding  with 
one  hand  the  branch  of  a  mountain- 
ash  that  grew  out  of  the  rocks, 
William  got  a  foot  on  the  pole  and 
stretched  out  till  he  could  reach 
Kate,  who,  owing  to  Holden's 
strokes,  was  not  more  than  a  yard 
from  the  side.  Grasping  her  under 
the  arms,  he  shouts  out  to  Frank  to 
^et  go,'  and,  as  tibe  artist  complies, 
swings  her  clear  of  the  stream  at 
last.      Highside   seizing  an    arm, 


she  is  soon  out  of  ihieir  hands  and 
laid  on  the  grass,  amid  breathless 
silence,  for  there  is  still  another 
fellow-creature  in  terrible  danger. 

Fothergill  turns  now  to  help 
Frank  also.  But  it  is  too  late. 
With  a  sudden  snap,  the  pole,  which 
has  been  subjected  to  so  hard  a 
strain,  parts  asunder  where  Holden 
is  leaning  on  it,  and  in  a  second  the 
two  bits  and  he  are  hurried  over 
the  precipice  like  feathers.  The 
momentary  passage  of  something 
dark  down  the  white  wild  mass 
of  water  is  all  the  horrified  party  see 
of  ihie  thing  and  he  is  gone. 

They  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes,  till  Fothergill  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  horror-struck  voice,  '  My  God 
— ^he's  over ! '  William  was  in 
inmiinent  danger  himself  for  a  short 
time ;  for,  one  of  his  feet  being  on 
the  treacherous  larch  when  it  gave 
way,  he  found  himself  suddenly 
swingeing  in  mid-air,  supported  only 
by  the  branch  which  he  still  grasped 
with  one  hand.  Recovering  from 
his  surprise,  however,  he  soon 
got  footnold  against  the  rock  and 
scrambled  to  the  top. 

Miss  Oliphant,  though  almost 
fainting,  was  the  first  to  rouse  her- 
self and  start  off,  which  she  did  with- 
out a  word.  They  guessed  her  pur- 
pose, however,  and  followed  her— 
they  must  at  any  rate  go  and  look  for 
poor  Holden's  body.  Truman  alone 
found  breath  to  cry  out  in  scat- 
tered sentences  as  he  ran,  'Don't 
hurry,  Miss  Oliphant,  we  caimot 
possibly  save  him ;  you'll  only  kill 
yourself,  and  he  is  dead  by  this 
time,  poor,  poor  fellow!'  Kate, 
however,  did  not  stop,  but  on  the 
contrary  redoubled  her  speed,  and 
most  of  the  party  did  the  same. 
Before  descending  Fothergill  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  send 
Highside  to  the  nearest  fieuin-hoase 
for  blankets  and  some  kind  of  drag, 
on  the  very  faint  hope  that  there 
might  be  me  in  the  body  when  it 
vras  found. 

Ten  or   fifteen  minutes  eli^P^ 
before  even  the  most  active  could 
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reach  the  spot  where  they  had 
Inxich,  BO  that  when  they  stood 
once  more  hy  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
an  ominous  gloom  had  settled  over 
the  place,  and  they  could  see 
no  living  thing,  and  hear  nothing 
except  the  thunder  of  the  relentless 
waterfall.  Though  this  was  only 
what  eyeiy  one  expected,  there  were 
few  who  did  not  experience  that  re- 
Yulsion  of  feeling,  that  sudden  chill 
of  despair  which  strikes  through 
persons  of  any  sensibility  on  finding 
their  worst  fears  confirmed.  No 
one  spoke  for  a  time  as  they  looked 
mouiiifully  at  the  pool  which  had 
just  received  its  victim. 

*I  wish  they  would  hring  the 
drags,'  said  mUiam  at  last.  '  We 
shall  have  a  hard  night's  work. 
Poor  fellow ! ' 

A  response  came  from  a  quarter 
he  little  expected.  'Helloa! '  cried 
a  faint  voice  from  somewhere  on 
the  pool ;  '  is  that  you,  Fothergill  ? 
You  have  heen  a  long  time  in  get- 
ting down;  but  I  suppose  I  came 
by  the  short  cut.* 

Theire  could  be  no  doubt — ^it  was 
Holden's  voice — and,  on  looking 
closer,  Truman  saw  the  man  him- 
self coolly  enjoying  a  pipe  on  one  of 
the  large  rocks  to  which  the  angler 
had  caUed  attention  in  the  mormng. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  what 
a  sudden  change  came  over  the 
company,  and  how  a  shower  of 
joyful  exclamations,  expressions  of 
astonishment,  app^s  to  him  to 
speak  again,  questions  and  advice, 
was  poured  on  him. 

*I  cfuonot  answer  quite  all  that 
from  this  rock,'  said  Holden,  laugh- 
ing, *but  if  you'll  help  me  ashore, 
I'll  try  my  best.  Fling  me  the  end 
of  a  plaid,  Fothergill.  I  am  rather 
dizzy,  and  dare  not  trust  myself  to 
svnm  to  land  without  something  to 
hold  by.'  By  these  means  he  was 
soon  ashore. 

•  What  a  comfort  a  good  smoke 
is  after  a  thing  of  this  sort ! '  was 
his  first  remark  as  he  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  company  which  was 
still  lost  in  amazement  at  his  resur- 


rection. 'I  put  my  tobacco  and 
vesuvians  in  a  waterproof  case  only 
this  very  morning,  Fothergill.  How 
is  Miss  Oliphant  ?  ' 

*  She  is  here — quite  well :  but 
how  did  you  get  down  ?  Pray  tell 
us/  exclaimed  a  number  of  voices. 

*How  did  I  get  down?  Oh, 
partly  like  an  arrow,  headforemost, 
and  partly  on  the  pig  principle,  tail 
first,  but  mainly,  I  think,  on  na 
system  at  all.  The  fact  is,  I  don't 
remember  much  of  it,  except  that 
I  was  shot  along  like  an  Enfield 
bullet,  and  then  went  whirling 
round  and  round,  blinded  with 
being  in  the  water  and  deafened 
with  the  noise,  and  that  I  held  my 
breath  as  my  best  chance,  and  at 
length  came  head-first  souse  into 
the  black  pool  at  the  bottom. 
When  I  rose,  by  great  good  luck,  I 
was  close  to  one  of  Truman's  rocks; 
I  don't  think  I  could  possibly  have 
reached  it  if  it  had  been  more  than 
a  stroke  or  two  away.  Well,  I 
scrambled  up  that,  and  looked  up 
at  the  fall  philosophically,  and  then 
down  at  the  pool,  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  of  the  parson's  trout,, 
and  I  don't  beUeve  there  are  any. 
I  thought  you  would  come  down 
before  long  to  look  after  me,  but  I 
did  not  hear  you  iaH  you  spoke  r 
I  have  not  got  the  water  out  of  my 
head  yet,  and  I  am  rather  tired.' 

In  spite  of  his  liveliness,  Holden 
soon  gave  proof  of  his  last  assertion 
by  fainting  outright;  and  Fother- 
gill, after  feeling  his  pulse,  looked 
grave,  and  ordered  the  men  who 
had  now  arrived  with  the  ropes  to 
convey  him  to  one  of  the  carriages 
forthwith.  The  party  drove  home 
therefore  in  a  sober  mood.  Kate 
herself,  though  she  had  borne  up 
with  astonishing  courage,  and  had 
never  lost  her  presence  of  mind 
throughout,  was  very  thoughtful, 
and  scarcely  said  a  word  to  any  one, 
except  when  Dora  was  bidding  her 
good-night.  Then  Miss  Oliphant 
said,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
*  Good-night,  dear;  I  was  very 
wicked.' 
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Mr.  Oliphant  was  nnafiectedly 
thankful,  both  for  Kate's  wonder- 
fdl  preservation  and  the  courage 
Frai^  Holden  had  displayed.  He 
made  a  grand  and  beautiful  oration 
to  that  effect  to  the  artist,  as  he 
was  brought  in  wrapped  in  the 
blankets — an  oration  expressive,  of 
his  royal  gratitude,  and  his  admira- 
tion of  such  daring  conduct.  The 
speech  was  in  Mr.  Oliphant's  best 
style,  but  he  did  not  discover  till 
the  peroration  that  it  was  com- 
pletely thrown  away,  as  the  subject 
of  his  panegyric  was  still  insensible. 
As  for  Mrs.  Oliphant,  she  remarked 
that  *  it  was  really  very  good  of  the 
young  man.'  FothergiS  laughed 
out  to  her  face  and  replied,  *  He 
should  rather  think  it  was — ^people 
generally  did  think  twice  before 
they  shot  waterfalls  a  hundred  feet 
high.'  And  Mrs.  Oliphant  co- 
loured  and  thought  William  one  of 
the  rudest  men  she  had  ever  known. 
She  also  thought,  but  did  not  say, 
that  the  party  might  as  well  have 
left  Mr.  Holden  at  the  farm-house, 
instead  of  giving  her  all  the  trouble 
of  nursing  him  at  Reinsber  Hall. 
However,  when  Frank  was  carried 
to  his  room  and  examined,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  suffered  very 
serious  damage,  his  ribs  being 
crushed  in  to  some  extent  either  by 
the  force  with  which  he  came 
against  the  pole,  or  by  his  touching 
the  rocks  in  his  descent.  Whether 
Mrs.  Oliphant  liked  it  or  not,  there- 
fore, he  had  to  be  nursed  with  the 
greatest  care  during  some  weeks, 
and  for  that  time  was  confined  to 
his  room.  Meanwhile,  as  sick  beds 
are  proverbially  tedious,  we  return 
to  Mr.  Oliphant. 


CHAPTER  V. 
BEFOBMS. 

'Nothing  is  more  likely  to  make 
aprince  esteemed,'  says  Machiavelli, 
*  than  extraordinary  actions  ;'  and 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  maxim 
on  which  Jabez  Oliphant  acted. 
The  present  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 


sidered the  hi^piest  period  of  bis 
reign,  for  his  enemies  were  extinct, 
and  his  superior  wisdom  and  gene- 
rosity were  the  wonder  of  Reinsber : 
yet,  such  was  the  energy  of  his 
genius  and  so  vast  his  beneficence, 
that  he  was  labouring  night  and  day 
to  find  fresh  methods  for  correcting 
the  faults  of  every  one  around  him. 
Of  these  toils,  which  would  fill  vo- 
lumes, a  very  few  examples  must 
suffice. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting 
on  his  part  to  promote  that  humility 
in  which  the  Reinsber  spirit  was 
so  deficient,  Mr.  Oliphant  resolved 
to  give  his  neighbours  a  striking 
example  of  the  ^resX  Christian 
virtue  by  taking  his  place  some 
Sunday  morning  in  the  free  sittings, 
which  were  only  occupied  as  a  rule 
by  the  poorest  class.  *I  may 
talk  for  ever  about  humility  and 
they  will  not  understand  me,'  he 
said ;  '  but  if  the  poor  see  a  rich 
man  like  me  actually  sitting  among 
themselves,  they  will  at  least  know 
what  the  word  means.' 

Accordingly,  instead  of  escorting 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Oliphant  as  usual  to 
the  great  Hall  pew,  which  we  have 
already  described,  Jabez  left  them, 
and,  waiting  till  the  church  was 
ftdl  that  the  example  might  be 
more  impressive,  entered  by  the 
main  door  at  the  farther  end,  as  he 
would  then  have  to  traverse  the 
central  aisle.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  congregation  watched  him 
as  he  walked  majestically  forward, 
preceded  bv  a  tall  footnaan  in  the 
Oliphant  hvery  (blue  and  silver, 
with  white  stockings),  and  fol- 
lowed at  equal  distance  hj  another, 
who  carried  a  blue  velvet  church 
service  with  silver  clasps.  Jabez 
stopped  at  the  free  pew  which 
seemed  most  conspicuous,  and  tho 
first  footman  held  the  door  till  his 
master  seated  himself  while  the 
other  placed  the  book  on  the  ledge 
and  taking  Mr.  Oliphant's  ha^ 
withdrew  with  his  fellow-servant 
to  another  sitting.  There  were 
abeady  in  the    pew,  when   Jabez 
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entered  it,  a  wheezy  old  man  in 
fustian  and  two  or  three  poor 
women,  who  seemed  struck  dxunb 
by  the  splendid  apparition  and 
conducted  themselves  with  much 
decorum  during  the  whole  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Truman  from  long  habit  al- 
ways waited  till  the  Hall  pew  was 
occupied  before  he  commenced  the 
service,  and,  as  he  had  not  been 
in  the  church  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  entrance,  and  did  not 
see  him  in  his  usual  place,  he 
seemed  doubtful  about  beginning. 
Jabez  therefore  with  great  kindness 
slightly  rose  and  bowed  to  him  from 
his  new  seat  as  an  intimation  that 
he  was  present,  on  which  the  par- 
son, with  a  little  blush,  probably  at 
his  own  inadvertence,  gave  out  the 
hymn  without  more  ado, — Mr.  Oli- 
phant  joining  in  the  responses  with 
a  very  loud  voice,  for  he  wished  to 
teach  his  poorer  neighbours  their 
duty  in  this  respect  also.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over  the  footmen 
returned  with  Mr.  Oliphant's  hat 
and  escorted  him  out  as  before. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in 
recording  every  circumstauce  of  this 
remarkable  act  of  condescension,  be- 
cause it  was  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  at  Reinsber,  from  Fother- 
gLQ  especially,  whose  tongue,  since 
he  had  failed  with  the  niece,  was 
set  loose  about  the  uncle.  Jabez, 
however,  was  confirmed  in  his  opi- 
nion that  the  example  had  done 
some  good  by  the  eulogies  of  an 
old  bed-ridden  woman  named  Ten. 
nant,  a  pensioner  of  the  Hall,  who 
declared  to  him  that  *she  had  niver 
heard  o'  sich  a  nice  kind  thing  as 
his  going  and  sitting  amaag  t'  poor 
folk,  just  as  yan  o  thersels,  like; 
and  people  had  talked  a  deal  about 
it  too.'  He  was  well  satisfied  there- 
fore, though  he  used  to  complain 
afterwards  both  about  the  hardness 
of  the  wooden  seat  and  the  stench 
of  fustian  which  he  discovered  in 
the  pew;  nor  did  he  consider  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. 


A  few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Doo- 
littie  informed  the  village  that  Mr. 
Oliphant  had  been  giving  her  hus- 
band a  lesson  in  politeness.  Jabez 
had  already  presented  ev^y  house- 
holder in  Reinsber  with  a  copy  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  as  the 
best  theoretical  exposition  we  have ; 
but  he  felt  it  would  be  well  if  some 
of  the  villagers  were  also  instructed 
practically  in  good  breeding. 

'  The  perfect  man  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Doolittle,'  he  said,  after  he  had 
opened  his  business  to  the  awe- 
struck little  g^rocer,  'such  as  I 
wish  you  and  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Reinsber  to  become,  com- 
bines an  easy  assurance  with  gentie 
manners.  He  is  neither  bashfkl 
nor  boisterous,  speaks  not  of  him- 
self at  all,  and  sparingly  of  others, 
unless  he  can  say  something  in  their 
praise.  He  neither  gives  offence 
nor  takes  it — is  always  ready,  never 
anxious  to  talk — ^wishful  to  please 
but  not  officious.  To  his  superiors 
he  is  respectful  without  servility, 
to  his  equals  pleasant  without  rude- 
ness. It  is  said  that  great  people, 
the  Chinese,  have  no  fewer  than 
three  thousand  rules  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  suit  every  possible  occasion. 
Well,  I  would  not  push  the  thing 
quite  so  far  as  this  ;  but  it  is,  at  all 
events,  extremely  important  to  know 
how  to  treat  with  propriety  those 
who  come  to  you  on  business.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Doolittle,  suppose  I 
enter  your  shop  to  buy  a  pound  of 
sugar,  how  would  you  serve  me  P' 

*  Give  you  the  very  best  sixpence- 
ha'penny,  sir, — ^indeed  I  would,  sir,' 
answered  Tommy. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  do  not  doubt  that ; 
but  what  would  be  your  deportment 
to  me  throughout  the  transaction  P 
Let  me  see  you. — ^Now,  I  come 
into  your  shop  and  I  say,  "Mr. 
Doolittle,  will  you  oblige  me  with 
a  pound  of  sugar?  " ' 

*  Sugar,  sir  P  certainly,  sir  ;  as 
much  as  ever  you  like,  I'm  sure,' 
said  Tommy,  bustling  nervously 
to  his  drawer  of  doubled- refined, 
and    taking    out    a   huge  trowel- 
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ful,  which  he  proceeded  to  weigh 
and  present  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  who 
watched  him  yery  attentively,  and 
then  taking  the  sngar  with  much 
gravity  said : 

*  Thank  you.— Now  the  little 
affair  is  over  and  I  am  going.' 
Accordingly  he  walked  towards  the 
door,  looking  to  see  what  Tommy 
wonld  do. 

The  latter  said,  '  Qood  morning, 
sir,'  from  behind  the  counter,  and 
thanked  his  stars  he  had  got  off  so 
easily;  but  to  think  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant carrying  the  sugar  home 
himself! 

Jabez  returned  however  from  the 
door,  and  putting  the  parcel  back 
on  the  counter,  said  to  him,  '  No, 
Mr.  Doolittle,  this  will  not  do ;  it 
is  very  bad  indeed.' 

'O  sir!  indeed,  sir,  I  have  it 
fr^m  one  of  the  very  best  liver- 
pool  houses,' replied  Tommy,  aghast. 

*  Pish  !  I  do  not  mean  the  sugar, 
but  your  manner  of  conducting 
yourself.  On  my  entrance  you  ought 
to  have  received  me  with  a  respect- 
ful bow— thus— saying,  "What  can 
I  have  the  honour  of  getting  you 
this  morning,  sir?"  When  I  told 
you,  you  need  not  have  said  I 
could  have  as  much  sugar  as  I 
Hked ;  for,  being  a  man  of  position, 
I  was  of  course  aware  of  that :  but 
you  should  have  proceeded  to  serve 
me,  quickly  but  quietly  (I  observed 
that  your  movements  were  some- 
what too  hurried  for  the  dignity  of 
perfect  good  manners),  and  whilst 
ihius  engaged  you  might  have  ven- 
tured to  xniake  any  observation  you 
thought  would  be  agreeable  either 
on  the  weather  or  events  in  Reins- 
ber.  When  you  had  folded  up  the 
parcel,  you  should  have  said,  "May 
I  have  ihe  pleasure  of  sending  it  for 
you,  sir  ?  " '  (Tommy  blushed  crim- 
son.) *  I  should  probably  have  de- 
clined courteously  and  taken  my 
leave ;  on  which  you  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  come  round  and 
opened  the  door  for  me,  with 
another  bow,  as  I  went  out.  Come 
now,  let  us  do  all  this  properly.' 


And  the  little  man  was  put  throngli 
the  whole  performance  again. 

'WeU,  this  will  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  you  should  treat  your 
superiors.  But  suppose  I  am  one 
of  your  neighbour8---an  old  woman, 
we  will  imagine,  who  comes  in  for 
half  an  ounce  of  snuff.  In  this 
case  a  civil "  Qood  morning  "  would 
probably  be  sufficient  for  your  first 
address  to  me.  But  now — "Will 
you  let  me  have  half  an  ounce  of 
high-dried,  Mr.  Doolittle  ?"  ' 

'What  price,  please,  sir?' 

'Remember  that  I  am  an  old 
woman,  Mr.  Doolittle,'  said  Jabez; 
*you  should  scarcely  call  me  "sir," 
should  you?' 

'No,  sir — yes,  ma'am;  shall  I 
weigh  it  for  you,  sir — that  is, 
ma'am?'  asked  Tommy,  getting 
fikirly  bothered  in  the  difficulty  of 
distmgnishing  between  the  two 
characters. 

*  Weigh  it  ?  Of  course ;  what  else 
did  I  come  in  for  ?  You  should 
now  entertain  me  with  a  little  plea- 
sant chat ' 

'Well,  sir,'  Tommy  eagerly  edged 
in,  'have  you  heard  of  our  last 
meeting  ?  There  was  James  Stott, 
the  reformed  publican,  the  best 
orator * 

'Yes;  only  you  should  not  try 
to  do  all  the  talking  yourself,  but 
should  make  frequent  pauses,  that 
your  customer  may  take  her  share 
in  it  if  she  wishes;  for  conversa- 
tion is  like  a  game  at  ball,  very 
poor  amusement  indeed  unless  each 
of  the  players  gets  a  stroke  now  and 
then.  When  she  retires,  as  she  is 
only  your  equal,  you  need  scarcely 
take  the  trouble,  I  should  say,  to 
open  the  door ;  but  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  g^ve  her  a  courteous  salute 
fixjmyour  own  side  of  the  counter.* 

'WTiat,  kiss  her,  sir  ?'  exclaimed 
Tommy,  with  a  nervous  glance  at 
the  house-door. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Jabez,  smiling ;  'by 
saluting,  I  mean  giving  her  a  bow 
as  she  goes  out.' 

After  thus  fully  instructing 
Tommy  in  the  perfect  duty  of  gro- 
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cers  to  their  cnstomers,  Mr.  011- 
pliant  practised  him  in  the  art  of 
lifting  his  hat  graceinlly.  As  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Doolittle,  this  last 
scene  mast  have  been  something 
like  the  commander-in-chief  pat- 
ting a  timid  and  awkward  recrait 
through  his  facings ;  for  Jabez 
made  him  stand  out  and  go  through 
all  the  different  movements,  cor- 
recting him  over  and  over  again 
till  he  understood  the  thing  com- 
pletely. When  Mr.  OHphant  finally 
took  his  leave,  he  enjoined  Tommy 
to  practise  the  bowing  when  he  was 
in  the  shop  by  himself.  The  little 
grocer,  however,  was  so  tired  that  he 
positively  let  him  go  after  all  with- 
out opening  the  shop-door  for  him: 
bat  he  pretended  afterwards  to  jus- 
tify this  incivility  by  saying  ihat  he 
did  not  knctw  whe^er  Jabez  was 
going  out  in  proprid  jpersond  or  in 
the  character  of  an  old  woman ; 
and  the  courtesy,  on  Mr.  Oliphant's 
own  showing,  would  not  have  been 
equaUy  proper  in  both  cases. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  Jabez 
was  strongest  was  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  he  insisted  especially 
on  the  saving  which  might  be 
effected  by  the  very  poorest,  if 
they  would  simplv  buy  goods 
wholesale  (say  a  hundredweight 
of  sugar  at  a  time  instead  of  by 
miserable  half-pounds,  on  whicn 
an  extravagant  retail  price  was 
charged),  and  would  only  learn 
how  to  use  what  they  bought  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  it.  On 
one  occasion,  calling  on  Peggy  Ten- 
nant,  the  rheumatic  old  woman  men- 
tioned above,  he  had  the  kindness, 
as  it  was  her  tea-time,  to  show 
her  tiie  best  way  of  preparing  the 
beverage.  Goody  HawksweU,  who 
had  never  forgiven  him  his  intru- 
sion on  her  middenstead,  and  was 
bitter  besides  at  the  numerous 
visits  of  the  Hall  footmen  to  Doo- 
litUe's  shop,  came  in  soon  after- 
wards, and  when  she  understood 
what  Jabez  was  about  to  do,  threw 
herself  sullenly  in  the  armchair  by 
the  fire  with  some  muttering  about 


*  a  meddling  old  fool,*  which  I  need 
scarcely  say  she  took  care  to  make 
inaudible. 

*  I  now  proceed,  Mrs.  Tennant,  if 
you  notice,  to  put  in  the  pot  only 
naif  a  spoonful  of  tea,  which  quan- 
tity you  will  find  sufficient,  in  my 
way,  to  make  an  excellent  inftision. 
I  then  pour  in  from  the  kettle  a 
very  httle  water  thoroughly  boilings 
and  now  place  the  tea-pot  on  the 
hob,  where  it  must  stand  exactly  ten 
minutes.' 

Accordingly  he  pulled  out  his 
watch  and,  keeping  it  in  his  hand, 
chatted  affably  durine  the  interval, 
while  Peggy  was  loua  in  her  praise 
of  his  kindness.  'To  think  of  a 
girt  gentleman  like  him  takking  sa 
mich  trouble  about  a  poor  old  bed- 
ridden woman  *at  was  laid  up  wi' 
rheumatis  and  could  get  nae  good 
for  it,  except  mebbe  a  sup  o'  watter 
fra  t*  church-font  now  an'  then ! 
Aa  dear,  well — she  had  heard  tell  o' 
sich  things  i'  story  books,  but  she 
had  lived  seventy  and  three  year 
come  Michaelmas  an'  she  niver 
thowt  they  wor  facts  till  now.' 

*  Twill  get  you  some  tea  and  let  you 
have  it  at  the  wholesale  price,  Mrs. 
Tennant,'  said  Jabez,  encouraged 
by  her  evident  gratitude.  *  I  ought 
to  know  something  about  tea,  so  I 
shall  calculate  the  price  you  g^ve, 
buying  it  as  at  present,  a  couple  of 
ounces  at  a  time,  and  I  will  keep 
the  difference  for  you.  I  believe 
you  will  find  the  saving  amount 
to  something  considerable  at  the 
year-end.' 

Mrs.  HawksweU,  notwithstand- 
ing a  conciliatory  remark  or  two 
which  Jabez  threw  in  her  direction, 
sat  fuming  in  her  chair,  morose  and 
silent ;  nor  did  she  rouse  herself  till 
Jabez,  grandly  unconscious  of  her 
feelings,  declared  that  the  ten  mi- 
nutes were  up,  and  turned  to  her : 

*  Now  I  will  trouble  you,  Mrs. 
HawksweU,  to  pour  the  water  in 
from  the  kettle,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind,  while  I  hold  the  teat-pot,  and 
then  Mrs.  Tennant  shall  judge 
whether  our  experiment  is  a  sue- 
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cess  or  a  failnre.  Be  sore,  please, 
that  the  water  is  boiling  now.' 

'Ay,  ay,  1*11  tak'  care  o'  that,' 
cried  GkKxly  Hawkswell,  starting 
up  and  seizing  hold  of  the  kettle  ; 
^it's  as  hot  as  t'  owd  lad  hissel,' 
she  continued,  and  instantly  slap- 
ped half  the  boiling  water  in  the 
kettle,  not  into  the  open  tea-pot, 
which  Jabez  was  holding  out  with 
a  dignified  smile  of  benevolence,  bat 
— immortal  heavens  ! — right  over 
that  gentleman's  sacred  legs  and 
ankles. 

Stately  as  he  usually  was,  Jabez 
could  not  resist  a  sort  of  grim  howl 
as  the  scalding  water  fell  upon  him. 
He  dropped  Sie  earthen  teapot — 
shivering  it  in  a  hundred  pieces  on 
the  floor — and  clapped  his  hands 
first  to  one  leg  and  then  to  the  other 
as  he  lifted  each  in  turn.  The  pain 
was  horrible,  for  he  always  wore 
low  shoes,  and  his  black  siJk  stock- 
ings were  of  the  thinnest ;  but 
worse  than  the  pain  was  the  sense 
of  injured  dignity.  There  is  a 
kind  of  fizzing  spluttering  anger 
which  reminds  one  of  red-hot  iron 
plunged  into  cold  water;  but  Mr. 
Oliphant's  was  anger  at  white  heat, 
and  would  have  required  a  good 
deal  of  water  (and  that  not  boiling) 
to  cool  it.  Goody  Hawkswell  re- 
mained standing  with  the  kettle  in 
her  hand,  her  fiice  very  red,  let  us 
hope  with  shame  at  what  she  had 
done.  As  for  Peggy,  she  cowered 
trembling  in  her  bed,  not  daring  to 
speak,  but  watching  the  pair  and 
thinking  it  was  aU  over  now  with 
the  good  things  from  the  Hall. 

Jabez  sat  down,  still  rubbing  his 
calves. 

*  Mrs.  Hawkswell,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  rage,  *  did  you 
do  that  on  purpose?  * 

*  And  why  on  purpose,  think  ye, 
Mr.  Oliphant  ?'  she  answered,  with 
a  coarse  laugh  of  defiance.  *Ye 
shouldn't  be  so  meddlesome,  and 
then.     Kettles  will  slip.' 

*  If  I  thought  you  had  dared, 

I— I  would '      Jabez  did  not 

finish  the   sentence,  for  he  really 


did  not  know  just  at  the  preaent 
juncture  what  he  could  do.  Had 
it  been  a  nobleman  or  a  prince  of 
the  realm,  he  would  have  managed 
the  thing ;  but  how  could  he  con- 
tend with  this  vulgar  and  abomina- 
ble woman  ? 

*  Ye  would  what  ? '  asked  Goody 
HawksweU,  depositing  the  empty 
kettle  on  the  hob,  and  putting  hw 
hands  on  her  sides,  her  usual  mode 
of  preparation  for  a  combat. 

*  I  would ^But  pish!   you  are 

beneath  notice.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  that  she  is ! '  whispered 
Peggy,  plaintively,  from  the  bed. 
*  Dear  me,  I  thowt  it  wasn't  for 
nothing  'at  I  dreamed  o'  weshing 
my  hajads  last  neght:  it's  a  sure 
sign  of  trouble,  that  is. — O  Mary, 
how  could  ye  manish  to  do  it? — 
Now  do  let  her  rub  soi^Le  oil  on  yer 
legs,  Mr.  Olij^iant ;  do,  now.  It's 
i'  t'  cupboard,  Mary,  and  there's  a 
leaf  o'  witch-hazel  i'  it  an'  aw.  It'U 
ease  ye,  I'se  sure.' 

*  Certainly  not,  certainly  not, 
Mrs.  Tennant.  We  will  tay  our 
experiment  again,'  he  added,  witli 
heroic  courtesy,  which  did  not  &il 
him  even  in.  this  disaster,  'when 
that — ^that  woman  is  not  here. 
I  am  not  offended  with  you  at  alL 
Good  afternoon.'  And  Jabez  limped 
off,  leaving  Groody  Hawkswell  mis- 
tress of  the  field ;  for  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  hero  on  this  one 
occasion  got  something  the  worst 
of  it.  

CHAPTER  VL 
LOVE. 

Frank  was  confined  to  his  room 
for  nearly  two  months,  but  had  no 
lack  of  visitors,  Fothei^iU,  High- 
side,  and  others  doing  their  best 
to  amuse  him.  Seemingly,  too,  he 
found  much  to  interest  him  even 
in  the  footsteps  and  voices  outside, 
and  sometimes  was  more  excited 
by  them  than  the  doctor,  if  he  had 
Imown,  would  have  judged  benefi- 
cial. This  morbid  fancy  diisappeared, 
however,  during  the  two  last  weeks 
of  his  confinement,  when  it  also  so 
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happened  tliat  Kate  was  away  from 
home. 

When  he  was  able  to  leave  his 
bedroom,  his  first  visit  was  nata- 
rallj  to  his  studio,  and  there,  hap- 
pily engaged  in  painting,  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  next  three 
weeks.  Ejite  came  back  at  last, 
a  few  days  before  Christmas,  but  as 
she  arrived  late  at  night  Holden 
had  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  after  breakfasting  in 
bed,  he  had  just  settled  himself  to 
work  in  his  studio  when  he  heard 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and,  on  his 
saying  *  Come  in,*  it  was  opened  by 
the  youne  lady  herself.  He  rose  in 
con8iderw)le  surprise  and  pleasure, 
and  hastened  to  welcome  her. 

*  It  is  only  your  truant  pupil,  you 
see,  Mr.  Holden,'  said  Kate  ;  '  may 
I  come  in  for  a  minute  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  be  only  too  proud.  Miss 
Oliphant,'  answered  Holden,  and 
Kate  thought  he  was  still  very 
weak,  for  his  hand  shook  as  he 
placed  a  chair  for  her. 

'  Thank  you,  I  must  not  stay ; 
you  are  not  accustomed,  I  imagine, 
to  have  your  camp  stormed  by 
ladies;  and — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  did .  right  to  come 
without  mamma,  but,  now  that  you 
are  visible,  I  could  not  rest  till  I 
had  thanked  you  for  my  life.  Mr. 
Holden,  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  I  have 
not  words,  but  indeed  I  am  very 
grateful.' 

Elate  stopped  and  was  deeply 
affected.  Frank  said  gaily,  '  I  teU 
your  uncle  the  farmer  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  for  not  making  his  poles 
stronger.' 

She  shuddered  visibly.  *  It  was 
most  noble ;  did  you  think  you  could 
rescue  me  when  you  sprang  in  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  I  thought  there  was  just  a 
chance;  but  I  determined  that  at 
any  rate ' 

*  What  ?  '  she  asked,  as  he  hesi- 
tated. 

*  Well,  that  at  any  rate  we  would 
sink  or  swim  together,'  he  said  with 
a  kindling  eye,  *We  might  have 
given  a  name  to  the  Force  perhaps ; 


but  psha,  it  was  but  a  trifle  to  what 
one  might  do  on  occaaion.  The  next 
thing  I  mean  to  do  is  to  get  a 
picture  into  the  Academy — an  infi- 
nitely harder  job,  you  know.* 

*Ay,    but   besides   f.bn.Ti1n'ng  you, 

I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my 
being  so  cross  to  you  just  before. 
If  you  had  been  drowned,  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  myself  what  I 
said.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh.  Miss  Oliphant ;  have 
vou  seen  my  last  sketches  P  '  and 
ne  bustled  about  to  show  them. 

*  This  is  very  pretty,'  said  Kate 
at  length ;  *  I  should  like  to  copy 
it,  when  you  are  strong  enough  to 
take  me  in  hand  again.' 

*  I  will  leave  it  for  you,  then ;  I 
think  of  bidding  you  good-bye  to- 
morrow.' 

*  To-morrow,  Mr.  Holden!  why  P  ' 
exclaimed  Kate;  and  then  she 
coloured  a  little  at  the  anxiety  she 
had  betrayed. 

*  Well,  I  am  nearly  strong  again 
now,  and  your  people  must  be 
thoroughly  tired  of  nursing  me : 
they  have  been  very  kind.' 

*As  if  they  could  have  been 
otherwise!  I  shall  speak  to  my 
uncle ;  we  will  not  have  you  turned 
out  the  moment  you  are  able  to  fly. 
I  am  only  sorry  your  visit  has  been 
so  unfortunate  for  yourself;  do 
not  give  people  reason  to  say  also 
that  we  are  ungrateful.' 

*I  do  not  look  on  my  visit  as 
unfortunate  at  all.  I  am  a  very 
lucky  fellow,  you  know,  and  I  shall 
always  think  it  the  greatest  stroke 
of  luck  I  ever  had  ^t  I  was  able 
to  be  of  service  to  you.' 

*But ' 

*  !N^ay,  Miss  OUphant,  I  must  go, 
for  reasons  many  and  weighty;  I 
should  be  glad  to  stay  if  I  CMOuld 
honourably.' 

*  You  might  favour  us  withyour 
reasons  at  any  rate,'  said  E^te: 
*  how  honourably  ?  ' 

Frank  saw  tiiat  he  had  com- 
mitted himself,  and  tried  to  laugh  it 
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in  my  notions.  But  indeed  I  most 
go.  Here  are  one  or  two  sketches 
still  which  yon  have  not  seen.' 

Kate  pressed  him  no  more,  and 
examined  them  in  sDence. 

'  Bnt  what  is  this  large  canvas 
yon  have  here  with  its  &ce  to  the 
easel,  Mr.  Holden  ?  May  I  see  it  ? ' 
and  before  he  knew  how  to  stop 
her,  she  had  tamed  the  picture  and 
was  looking  at  it.  It  was  a  magni- 
ficent portrait  of  herself,  in  which 
the  artist  had  evidently  put  out  his 
whole  sonl  and  strength. 

Kate  started  and  blnshed  vio- 
lently, and  stood  now  pretending  to 
look  at  the  beantifnl  face  before 
her,  now  casting  her  eyes  demurely 
on  the  ground.  The  secret  was  out 
at  last,  and  would  she  have  been  a 
woman  if  she  had  been  much  dis- 
pleased ?  But  what  a  wrong  thing 
it  was  to  come  here,  and  how  she 
wished  she  could  get  quietly  away 
again! 

Frank  on  his  part  turned  pale  and 
bit  his  lip,  but  though  he  saw  his 
affection  was  no  longer  concealed, 
he  did  not  speak  for  a  full  minute. 

'  There,  Miss  Oliphant ;  you  have 
now  my  reason  for  going, — with  a 
vengeance,'  he  said  at  Last,  sadly. 
*  0  Kate  !  *  he  continued,  *  I  live 
in  you  and  for  you.  Some  slight 
proof  of  the  strength  of  my  affec- 
tion I  have  given  you:  would  to 
OxkL  there  were  anything  in  the 
wide  world,  or  in  hell  or  heaven  if 
I  could  reach  them,  that  you  would 
bid  me  do  to  prove  it  more  !  While 
lying  ill,  I  have  listened  for  your 
footsteps  and  the  music  of  your 
voice,  and  if  I  heard  them  I  was 
happy  all  day  and  haunted  by  them 
through  the  night.' 

Kate  was  silent. 

*  People  may  say — and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will;  I  don't  care  for 
that,'  he  added,  suddenly  replacing 
with  his  usual  cheeiy  voice  the  pas- 
sionate tone  in  which  he  was  speak- 
ing,— *  that  I  am  a  fortune-hunter, 
because  you  happen  to  be  rich  and 
I  am  poor.  Let  them  say  so.  I  do 
not  think  you,  Kate,  will  do  me  that 


injustice,  and  I  call  Grod  to  witness 
that  I  have  loved  you  for  your  own 
gracious  and  beautiful  self  alone — 
that  I  should  have  loved  you  as 
much  (better  I  could  not)  if  you 
had  been  a  beggar's  daughter — that 
I  shall  love  you  in  joy  and  sorrow, 
in  sickness  and  health,  in  time  and 
eternity.  Oh,  be  witness,  time  and 
eternity, — ^be  witness,  Qt>d !  of  the 
truth  of  all  this.' 
Still  silence. 

*  And  let  it  witness  for  me  too  that 
I  have  tried  so  hard  to  conceal  my 
feelings.  I  hoped  to  get  away  before 
1  was  forced  to  tell  you.  But,  either 
for  my  great  misery  or  happiness, 
fate  has  been  against  me  in  that.' 

Silence  still.  He  dropped  her 
hands  and  raised  himself  proudly. 
*  Tou  will  not  speak.  Then  let  my 
words  also  be  considered  unsaid. 
Miss  Oliphant.  You  see  I  have  not 
been  a&tkid  of  your  money,  for  I 
happen  to  think  that  a  sincere 
heart,  such  as  I  offer  you  now,  is 
worth  all  the  money  in  the  world. 
And  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
earn  as  much  as  I  want  for  myself 
and  more.  But  come,  I  am  doing 
you  wrong  now,'  he  added,  good- 
naturedly. 

'You  are,  you  are,'  she  whispered. 

*  Ah,  yes ;  then  it  is  that  you  can- 
not say  "No"  because  you  think 
"  No  "  would  seem  ungratefuL  Per- 
haps I  am  taking  an  advantage  of 
you  by  speaking  now;  but,  pray 
believe  me,  I  would  scorn  any  love 
that  sprang  merely  from  gratitude, 
ay,  even  if  it  were  you  that  felt  it. 
There  goes  the  first  and  the  last  of 
my  kneeling  before  women,'  dash- 
ing off  his  knee  a  little  dust  which 
had  gathered  there ;  and  then  he  be- 
gan humming  a  tune  with  pretended 
carelessness. 

'  Ck>me,  Kate,'  he  said  gently  at 
last,  taking  her  hand  again  and  look- 
ing anxiously  in  her  face, '  say  either 
yes  or  no.' 

'  Yes,  Frank,'  murmured  Kate  so 
sofbly,  that  none  but  a  lover  could 
have  heard  the  word.  As  she  spoke 
she  hid  her  face  on  his  breast^  as 
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the  most  convenient  place;  and 
how  soon  his  arm  was  ronnd  her, 
and  what  they  said  in  the  first  burst 
of  their  rapture,  the  reader  may 
imagine;  for  though  Milton  and 
Dante  have  penetrated  heaven, 
humbler  writers  must  be  content 
with  good  solid  earth.  An  hour 
passed  like  a  minute. 

'And  do  you  reaUy  love  me, 
Kate  ? '  he  asked  for  the  twentieth 
time.  *  I  can  hardly  believe  in  my 
own  happiness — ^it  aU  seems  like  a 
glorious  dream.' 

*  And  to  me,  too.' 

*  Gome  now,  confess ;  how  long 
have  you  loved  me  ?  ' 

*  Nay,  I  will  not  tell  you,  Frank ; 
but  I  think  it  was  that  which  made 
me  so  angry  with  you  on  that  ter- 
rible day,  because  you  had  altered 
your  manner  to  me  so  much.' 

'And  I  altered  mv  manner  be- 
cause  I  loved  you  and  did  not  wish 
you  to  know.  Dearest,  I  will  never 
alter  it  again.' 

*  But  you  must  alter  it — at  least 
if  this  is  to  be  your  nmnner,'  an- 
swered Kate  laughing  and  fi^eeing 
herself.  *And  I  thought  too  vou 
held  me  a  good  deal  tighter  than 
was  at  all  necessary  when  we  were 
floating  down  the  stream.  Remem- 
ber that.  Prank,  when  you  have  to 
rescue  me  from  another  waterfall' 

*  I  should  not  mind  a  dozen  in  a 
day  if  they  brought  me  such  a  prize.' 

*  No,  sir ;  but  this  is  not  Turkey, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  share  your 
affections  with  the  eleven  other 
rescued  ladies,  and  you  need  not 
think  so.' 

*  O  Elate,  I  am  content  with  you 
alone,  for  ever  and  ever ;  cont^t ! 
I  am  running  over  with  happiness.' 

'It  comes  out  of  your  Inouth  I 
suppose,  and  that  is  what  makes 
you  talk  so  much.' 

'  Well,  I  must  talk  on  the  happiest 
day  of  my  Ufe.' 

'  Good  gracious,  it  is  nearly  twelve 
o'clock  ! — Frank,'  the  thought  oc- 
curring to  her  for  the  first  time, 
'  what  will  they  say  to  us  ? ' 


'Why,  what  can  they  say  but 
"  Love  and  be  happy  ?  "  Pooh,  we 
shall  be  triumphant,  you'll  see.' 

'My  uncle  is  very  proud,'  said 
Kate  in  dismay,  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  rose  more  Mly  be- 
fore her,  '  and  my  step-mother  will 
never  consent,  I  am  sure.  They 
will  look  on  you,  I  know  they  will, 
in  a  very  unjust  light.' 

'  As  a  fortune-hunter,  I  suppose. 
Well,  there  is  time  even  yet :  if  you 
wish  to  retract,  E^te,  do  it  now, 
for  God's  sake.' 

'Nay,  I  did  not  mean  that,'  an- 
swered Kate,  drawing  herself  up, 
and  -mth  eyes  flashing  pride  and 
resolution.  '  You  shall  not  find 
Kate  Oliphant  draw  back  from  her 
word  though  her  relatives  and  all 
the  world  were  against  her. — 
And  I  have  no  wish  to  retract,'  she 
added  softly,  and  again  leaning  her 
&ce  on  his  shoulder:  'trust  me 
wholly,  Frank,  as  I  trust  you.* 

•  DarHng,  I  will,  I  do,  till  death.' 

*  But  I  wish  I  knew  the  best  way 
of  breaking  the  news  to  them.' 

'  I'll  see  your  uncle  this  afternoon 
— he  is  out  now.  It  would  not  be 
honourable  to  conceal  the 
ment  a  moment.' 

'  There  will  be  a  dreadful  storm. 
How  I  wish  it  were  over ! — he  has 
always  been  so  kind  to  me.' 

'  Trust  in  me,  dear :  we  agreed 
to  form  a  Mutukl  Trust  Ck>mpany, 
Unlimited,  did  we  not  P  ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  wish  we  were  safely 
through  the  court.' 

'  The  court  I  That  implies  fiedlure 
at  once ;  no  court  shall  sit  upon  me 
wiihout  hatching  resistance,  I  can 
tell  you,'  returned  Holden,  as  Kate 
at  last  insisted  on  leaving  him. 

Parting  they  seemed  to  tread  imon  the  air, 
Twin  roses  by  the  Zephyrs  blown  apart : 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fiiir 
Sangt  of  delicious  love  and  honeyed  dart ; 

He  with  light  steps  went  up — 

but  no,  the  artist  did  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  his  further  actions 


must  be  deferred  till  nex  Vmi 
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THE  English  are  aocustomed  to 
ooBsidw  Idiemselyes,  as  a 
naiiion,  the  best  horsemen  in  ihe 
wgM,  The  assumption,  thongh 
fxc  from  indisputable,  contams 
perhaps  more  trcd>h  than  is  nsnally 
found  in  such  ebnllitions  of  national 
arrogance.  We  have  undoubtedly 
a  groat  many  horsemen  who  are, 
for  certain  purposes  and  under 
certain  conditions,  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  best  in  the  world.  But 
the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  not 
quite  so  gratifying.  K  we  can 
show  some  of  the  best  horsemen 
alive,  it  is  equally  certain  that  we 
are  infested  by  some  of  tiie  worst* 
We  do  not  mean  that  there  are 
plenty  of  Englishmen  who  cannot 
ride  at  all — ^in  that  there  is  of  oourse 
no  discredit.  We  mean  that  there 
are  many  Englishmen  who  ride  all 
their  lives  without  ever  riding  well, 
and  even  many  Englishmen  who 
ride  very  well  in  some  particulars 
and  exceedingly  ill  in  others. 
» It  would  be  easy  to  oonfurm  these 
statements  by  the  authdity  of  our 
best  sporting  writers.  Look  for 
instance  at  i£e  sketches  of  the  oooe 
famous  Nimrod,  who,  if  not  himself 
so  p^rleot  an  oracle  as  he  professed 
to  be,  had  at  all  events  c<»stai£t 
access  to  the  opinions  of  much 
superior  judges.  You  will  find  that 
he  frequency  spes^  (^  eminent 
and  renowned  tnjf  and  field  riders 
as  more  or  less  deficient  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  horsemanship* 
You  wiU  also  find  tibat^  fond  as  he 
is  of  giving  instructioau  and  pre* 
scribing  rules  to  novices,  he  feels 
himself  quite  unable  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  principles  for  sittmg  and 
managing  a  horse-rthat  he  betrays 
his  conscious  inoai^aqity  by  recom- 
mending constant  practice  and 
carnal  observatbn  as  the  befft 
guides — and  that  he  usually  escapes 
from  the  eatjeefe  by  th»  helptessr 


declaration  that^  after  all,  a  good 
horseman  *  nascitor,  non  fit.' 

This  sort  of  haphazard  blundering 
is  not  to  be  found  among  equestrian 
nations  in  general.  They  never 
seem  to  have  any  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring the  rudim^its  of  horseman- 
ship. In  Hungary,  for  instance, 
there  is  probaUy  not  tk  single 
horseman  fit  to  be  put  up  for  the 
Derby  or  the  LiveJrpool,  and  veiy 
few  capable  of  performing  credit- 
ably with  English  hounds  throu^ 
a  sharp  run  over  a  stiflT  ooxmtry. 
But  then  every  Hungarian  rides 
tolerably  well — ^that  is  to  say,  eveiy 
Hungarian  sits  firmly  and  easOy  in 
his  saddle,  and  knows  how  to  keep 
his  horse  well  in  hand.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that,  if  the  averages 
could  be  accurately  taken,  Hun- 
garian would  be  found  upon  the 
whole  quite  equal  to  Engiish  horse- 
manship. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  curious 
dispariW  is  one  which  cannot  be 
removed.  The  Hungarian  peasant 
rides  frx>m  necessify,  and  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  mr  amusement 
The  Hungarian  therefore  mnst  ride 
well,  and  the  Englishman  need  not 
If  t^e  Hungarian  rides  badly,  he 
will  soon  find  it  out.  A  bad  horse- 
man cannot  gallop  all  -  day  after 
cattle,  without  severe  &tigue  and 
frequent  accidents.  But  iSie  Eng- 
lishman may  trot  his  dozen  miles 
along  the  h^h  road  or  canter  his 
two  hours  in  Botten  Row,  enjoying 
the  exercise  and  filling  quite  at 
his  ease,  wiUiout  the  lightest  sus- 
piokm  that  he  is  All  the  tune 
eompletely  at  the  mercy  of  ike 
sagacious  quadruped  beneath  him. 
He  is  1^iM*efore  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself  and  would  probably 
be  much  piqued  if  he  were  seriously 
advised  to  study  improvement  in 
horsemanship. 

For  snok  oompkeent  imheaSafy 
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as  this  there  is  no  hope  of  enlight- 
enment.  But  all  our  indifferent 
horsemen  are  not  of  this  class. 
There  are  plenty  of  spirited  young 
Englishmen  who  delight  in  riding, 
who  are  ambitious  to  ride  well,  and 
who  up  to  a  eertain  point  do  really 
ride  well,  but  who  are  not,  and 
while  they  persevere  in  their  present 
course  of  practice  never  can  become, 
anything  Hke  perfect  horsemen. 
And  why  is  this  ?  Simply  because 
in  horsemanship,  as  in  so  many  other 
pursuits  of  more  importance,  the 
English  abjure  general  principles 
aad  adhere  to  Rule  of  Thumb.  The 
consequence  is,  that  there  are  cer^ 
tain  ^ults  in  riding  which  even 
tiie  best  Englishhorsemen  habitually 
commit,  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
aay  &ult  in  riding  which  an  inexpe- 
rienced Enghsh  horseman  may  not, 
without  beingw^med  of  his  m^take, 
&11  into  ihe  habit  of  committing. 

We  aro  folly  aware  how  much 
excuse  there  is  for  all  this.  The 
shallowpedaniafy  of  foreign  theorists 
is  imsatis£BMHx>ry  enough  when  con- 
fined to  purely  intellectual  subjects, 
but  it  becomes  utterly  intolerable 
when  persevered  in  afber  practical 
experiment  has  shown  it  to  be  fal- 
laoions.  What  can  a  plain  English 
sportsman  think  of  the  Science  of 
Equitation  (with  capital  initials) 
when  he  finds  that  its  professors  ride 
with  seats  like  tongs,  and  bits  like 
Mgging-maohineS'— that  they  can- 
not hold  a  horse  whose  action  has  not 
been  artificially  crippled,  and  that 
the|f  cannot  cross  a  ditch  or  a  hurdle 
wiidiout  bounding  from  their  saddles 
like  a  tennis-baU  from  a  racket? 
How  can  we  blame  him  if  he  utterly 
renounces  all  such  new-&ngled  crot- 
ehets,  replaces  his  hunting  saddle 
aad  snaffle,  and  resumes  the  tradi* 
tional  jockey  seat  which  he  learnt 
whena  boy  froin  the  old  whipper-in  P 

But  suppose  we  are  able  to  show, 
not  by  dogmaddo  authority  but  by 
damonsfaration    founded   upon  the 


&ctB  of  equine  anatomy,  that  there 
are  certain  general  principles  ac- 
cording  to  which  a  horse  nmst  be 
mounted  and  managed  if  he  is  to  be 
so  without  pain  or  injury  to  him- 
self? And  suppose  it  further  follows 
from  this  demonstration,  not  that 
English  horsemanship  is  generally 
bad  or  even  imperfect,  but  that 
English  horses  are  habitually  sad- 
dled and  bridled  in  a  style  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  ride  them, 
whatever  may  be  the  tact  and  skill 
of  the  rider,  without  inflicting  upon 
them  unnecessary  suffering  and 
fetigue?  It  is  surely  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  horseman  who 
values,  we  do  not  say  his  own  com- 
fort or  safety,  but  the  happiness 
and  the  services  of  the  noble  animal 
which  carries  him,  will  refuse  his  at- 
tention to  such  an  argument  as  this. 
•  Now  this  is  precisely  what  Major 
Francis  Dwyer,  late  an  officer  of 
Hussars  in  the  Austrian  service, 
has  in  the  book  now  before  us  ^ 
undertaken  to  prove.  His  work 
unites  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
accuracy  of  a  scientific  Inan^  the 
sound  sense  of  a  practical  man,  and 
the  cautious  tact  and  forbearance  of 
a  man  who  knows  the  world.  We 
have  both  studied  his  arguments 
with  attention  and  tested  them  by 
repeated  experiments ;  and  our  con- 
clusion certainly  is,  that  they  require 
nothing  but  publicity  to  effect  a 
material  change  in  the  present  prac- 
tice of  English  horsemanship.  Our 
reasons  wr  this  conclusion  we  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  first  question  proposed  by 
Major  Dwyer  is  the  most  important 
of  all-^upon  what  part  of  his  back 
is  the  horse  des%ned  by  Nature  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  rider? 
His  conclusion  is,  that  the  weight 
of  the  rider  ought  to  be  fixed  upon 
a  point  of  the  horse's  back  wmch 
may  be  practically  detertDiiied  by 
running  the  finger  along  the  inter- 
Tal  between  the  fi>urth  and  fifth  ribs 
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(or  rather  false  ribs),  counting  from 
^e  flank,  until  it  reaches  their  in- 
sertion into  the  spine,  and  then  car- 
rying it  right  across  the  spine  as  far 
as  the  dorsal  ridge.  The  common 
English  practice  is,  as  our  readers 
are  well  aware,  to  lay  the  saddle 
as  close  behind  the  horse*s  withers 
as  can  be  done  without  confining 
the  play  of  his  shoulders — a  rule 
which  would  place  the  weight  of 
the  rider  about  six  inches  further 
forward  than  that  prescribed  by 
Major  Dwyer. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing 
these  two  systems  of  saddling,  Major 
Dwyer  has  presented  us  with  an 
elaborate  drawing  which  accurately 
represents  the  framework  or  bony 
anatomy  of  the  horse's  body.  From 
this  we  clearly  perceive  that  the 
point  of  the  spine  already  designated 
forms  the  horse's  Centre  of  Motion, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  comparatively 
immovable  pivot  from,  towards  or 
around  which  his  back  and  limbs 
are  so  constructed  as  to  play — just 
as  the  foil  of  the  fencer  circles  upon 
the  pivot  of  his  wrist,  or  as  the 
broadsword  of  the  dragoon  sways 
upon  the  pivot  of  his  shoulder. 
Major  Dwyer's  reasoning  to  this 
effect  is  so  exceedingly  clear  and 
ingenious,  that  we  greatly  regret 
our  inability  to  do  more  thfm  record 
its  general  results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  direction  in 
which  each  joint  of  a  horse's  spine 
is  intended  to  play  will  be  found  to 
be  indicated  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner by  the  angle  at  which  the  ver- 
tebrea  are  inclined  to  the  column. 
The  point  specified  by  Major  Dwyer 
is  occupied  bv  the  fourteenth  spinal 
vertebra,  reckoning  from  the  inser- 
tion of  the  neck  bone ;  and  this  ver- 
tebra is  the  only  one  which,  when 
the  horse  stands  square  upon  all  his 
four  legs,  is  vertically  erect.  The 
anterior  spinal  vertebres  all  slant 
backwards,  and  the  posterior  spinal 
and  lumbar  vertebrsB  forwards ;  the 
angle  of  inclination  becoming  more 
acute  as  the  distance  from  the  four- 
teenth   vertebra    increases.       The 


mobility  of  the  spine  thus  varies 
directly  as  the  distcuioe  of  each  joint 
from  the  fourteenth  vertebra. 

In  the  second  place,  the  same 
conclusion  is  fully  established  by 
the  disposition  of  the  horse's  limbs^ 
The  four  great  levers  by  which  a 
horse's  frame  is  moved  are  the  arm 
and  thigh  bones;  the  arm  bones 
forming  the  props  which  lift  and 
support  him  before,  and  the  thi|^ 
bones  the  springs  which  propel  him 
from  behind.  Now  if  we  sappose 
diverging  lines  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fourteenth  vertebra  of  the 
horse's  spine  to  the  lower  extrezni- 
tids  of  his  arm  and  thigh  bones 
when  at  rest — ^that  is  to  say,  when 
in  the  position  from  which  they  can 
exert  their  greatest  force — ^we  shall 
find  that  these  four  imaginary  lines 
form  right  angles  witi^  the  four 
bones.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
find  that  the  lines  indicating  the 
directions  in  which  the  play  of  the 
four  bones  is  most  powezial  con- 
verge to  a  single  point,  and  that 
this  point  is  the  fourteenth  spinal 
vertebra. 

Major  Dwyer  has  shown,  by 
sound  mechanical  reasoning,  how 
important  it  is  that  therider's  weight 
should  be  fixed  upon  the  horse's 
centre  of  motion.  But  the  readiest 
way  of  trying  the  question  is  by 
practical  experiment.  Secure  a 
moderate  weight,  such  as  a  com- 
mon knapsack  filled  with  clothes, 
across  your  loins  or  between  your 
shoulder  blades ;  then  drop  upon 
your  hands  and  try  to  scramble 
along  on  all-fours  in  imitation  of  a 
horse's  action.  The  effect  will  be 
that  in  the  former  case  the  piopul- 
sion  of  your  legs  is  greatly  im- 
peded, and  that  in  the  latter  your 
shoulders  are  crippled  and  your 
arms  overweighted.  Next  girth  the 
same  weight  around  your  waist; 
and  you  will  find,  not  only  Uiat  you 
carry  it  in  the  same  attitude  as 
before  with  much  gpreater  ease,  but 
also  that  you  have  much  less 
power  to  dislodge  it  by  abrupt  or 
violent  motion. 
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Two  subordinate,  but  far  from 
onimportant,    arguments    to     the 
same  effect  are  fomisbed  bj  Major 
Dwjer's  second  engraving,  which 
represents    the    horse's     mvscular 
anatomy.     The  first  is,  that  by  fix- 
ing the  rider's   weight  npon  the 
fourteenth  spinal  vertebra  we  ne- 
cessarily fix  it  upon  the  centre  of  a 
large  tendon,   or    piece  of   tough 
inehustic  tissue,  which  serves  as  a 
fulcrum  for  his  anterior  and  pos- 
terior  muscles,   and    consequently 
removes  its  pressure  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  interfering  with  the  play 
of  the  muscles  in  question.     The 
second  is,  that  if  the  saddle  is  fixed 
upon    the   centre    of    motion   the 
girths  will   pass   round   the  false 
ribs  and  compress  the    intestines, 
which  will  cause  the  horse  no  more 
uneasiness  than  a  human  athlete 
feels    from    a     tight    waist-belt; 
whereas  if  the  saddle  is  fixed  be- 
hind the  withers  the    ffirths  will 
pass  round  the  chest  and  compress 
the  lungs,  to  the  distress  of  the 
horse  if  the  girthing  is  sound  and 
to  the  peril  of  the  rider  if  it  is  frail. 
We  will    now   assume  that    we 
know   exactly    where  the    rider's 
weight  ought  to  be  placed,  and  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  keeping  it  there.     The 
first  step  is  a  very  obvious  one.     If 
the  rider  sits  his  horse  properly,  his 
weight  will  constantly  rest  upon  the 
lowest  part  of  the  saadle ;  and  even 
if  he  tries,  as  many  bad  horsemen 
do,  to  sit  with  his  weight  resting 
upon    the    cantle   and  his   knees 
gathered  up  in  front  of  him,  he  will 
find  himself,  when  the  horse  is  in 
strong  action,  perpetually  shaken 
into  the  hollow  part  of  the  seat. 
We    must  therefore,   in  order    to 
secure  the  rider's  weight  upon  the 
horse's  centre  of  motion,  carefully 
place  the  saddle  so  that  the  lowest 
part  of  the  seat  shall  rest  precisely 
over  the  fourteenth  spinal  vertebra. 
This  necessity  will  require  us  to 
examine  the  shape  of  the  saddle 
itself.     It  is  evident,  that  the  more 
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equally  the  pressure  of  the  rider's 
weight  is  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  saddle  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  horse's  back,  the  more 
firmly  will  the  saddle  grasp  the 
back,  and  the  less  liable  will  it  be 
to  change  its  position  when  the 
horse  is  in  motion.  Now  every 
mechanician  knows  that  the  more 
precisely  in  the  centre  of  a  given 
snr&ce  a  given  weight  is  placed, 
the  more  equably  will  the  pressure 
of  the  weight  bd  distributed  over 
the  surface.  The  saddle  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  so  shaped  that  the 
part  of  the  seat  upon  which  the 
rider's  weight  is  to  rest  shall  coin- 
cide with  the  centre  of  the  sur&oe 
which  touches  the  horse's  back.  In 
other  words,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
seat  ought  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
line  which  bisects  the  upper  surface 
of  the  saddle. 

Now  that  the  saddle  is  properly 
shaped  and  placed,  we  must  consi- 
der how  to  fasten  it.  And  here  the 
reasoning  of  the  last  paragraph 
obviously  continues  to  apply.  If 
by  resting  the  pressure  of  the  rider's 
weight  upon  the  centre  of  the  sad- 
dle we  fix  it  as  firmly  as  possible 
upon  the  horse's  back,  it  clearly 
follows  that  we  shall  produce  the 
same  effect  by  directing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  girths  or  surcingle  in  the 
same  manner.  We  ought  there- 
fore, for  this  purpose,  to  fasten  the 
girths  directly  under  the  centre  of 
the  saddle,  or  in  other  words  under 
the  weight  of  the  rider.  If ,  as  is 
too  much  the  custom  of  English 
saddlers,  we  fasten  them  further 
forward,  the  saddle  will  probably 
shift  towards  the  horse's  withers 
when  he  is  in  action. 

Only  one  point  now  remains  to 
be  settled;  but  this,  as  Major 
Dwyer  justly  remarks,  is  the  most 
important  and  the  most  generally 
misanderstood  of  all.  We  have 
placed  the  centre  of  the  saddle 
upon  the  horse's  centre  of  motion, 
and  the  rider's  seat  upon  the  centre 
of  the  saddle.    Bg|,^u^y  @igt)^T^ 
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member  that  the  pressure  of  the 
rider's  seat  upon  the  saddle  is  not 
the  onlj  medium  through  which 
his  weight  can  be  felt  bj  &e  horse's 
back.  He  can,  if  he  pleases, 
wholly  or  partially  support  himself 
by  the  pressure  of  his  feet  upon  the 
stirrups ;  in  which  case  his  weight 
will,  of  course,  wholly  or  partially 
rest  upon  that  part  of  the  horse's 
back  across  which  the  stirrups  are 
hung.  It  seems  to  follow  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that 
this  part  of  the  back  ought  to  be 
the  centre  of  motion,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  stirrups  ought  to 
be  hung  precisely  under  the  centre 
of  the  saddle.  This,  we  all  know, 
is  very  different  from  the  English 
fiaahion.  Our  stirrups  are  hung 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  saddle- 
tree, almost  directly  under  the 
pommel ;  and  their  pressure  across 
the  horse's  back  is  thus  felt,  sup- 
posing the  saddle  to  be  otherwise 
well  made,  at  least  eieht  inches 
further  forward  than  that  of  the 
rider's  seat.  The  consequence  is 
that,  when  the  rider  stands  in  his 
stirrups,  his  weight  is  thrown  much 
more  upon  the  horse's  shoulders 
and  fore-legs  than  when  ho  sits 
down  in  his  saddle,  and  that  when 
the  rider  rises  and  &klls  in  his  stir- 
rups, as  is  the  English  mode  of 
rimi^  at  a  frdl  trot,  his  weight  is 
perpetually  shifted  finjm  the  horse's 
centre  of  motion  to  his  shoulders 
and  back  again.  Whether  this  is 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
rider  we  will  presently  inquire ;  but 
surely  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  distressing  to  the  horse. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  consider  for  a  moment  how  this 
experiment  can  be  most  conveni- 
ently tried  with  a  common  hunting 
saddle.  I^  in  order  to  carry  btick 
the  stirrups,  we  attach  the  stirrup 
leathers  to  ihe  side  bars  of  the  sad- 
dle-tree instead  of  the  pommel,  the 
lateral  pressure  will  be  much  too 
heavy  for  the  bars,  and  will  end  by 
snapping  or  warping  them.     If  we 


attach  the  stirrup  leathers  to  the 
girthing,  the  upper  part  of  the 
girth  will  gradually  wear  out  by 
the  pressure ;  in  which  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  the  saddle  to 
pieces  in  order  to  repair  i^e 
damage.  Thebest  way  is  to  procure 
a  broad,  strong  surcingle,  secure 
the  stirrup  leathers  to  it  by  an  iron 
loop  on  each  side,  and  pass  it 
across  the  seat  of  the  saddle.  If  the 
saddle  is  a  well  made  and  well 
fitted  one,  this  plan  cannot  faiL 

Major  Dwyer  abstains,  with  his 
usual  cautious  reserve,  from  saying 
much  about  the  additional  ease  and 
firmness  which  his  method  of 
saddling  will  confer  upon  the  rider. 
We  shiJl  venture,  however,  to  add 
a  few  words  upon  this  delicate  sub- 
ject. We  know  that,  as  Mi^or 
Dwyer  himself  justly  observes, 
most  experienced  horsemen  are  apt 
to  consider  any  suggestion  touching 
their  style  of  riding  as  a  gross  pw- 
sonal  ^&ont ;  but  we  can  scarce^ 
persuade  ourselves  that  any  expe- 
rienced horseman  will  take  offence 
at  an  argument  which  merely  re- 
minds him  of,  and  points  out  a 
remedy  for,  certain  inconveniences 
which  are,  as  is  universally  acknow- 
ledge and  as  he  himself  weQ 
knows,  incidental  to  the  particular 
style  of  riding  which  he  believes, 
perhaps  with  good  reason,  to  be  Ihe 
best  possible. 

We  all  know  that,  according  to 
the  hwnting  or  popular  T<!ng1ifA 
style  of  riding,  every  good  horseman 
has  two  distmct  seats  or  positions 
on  horseback.  One  of  these  is  cal- 
culated for  ease,  and  the  other  for 
security.  When  the  English  horse- 
man commences  a  long  and  &st 
ride,  he  leans  his  body  forward, 
presses  his  stirrups  st^uiily  with 
his  feet,  and  either  stands  upon 
them  or  rises  and  fidls  by  means  of 
them.  But  when  he  fe^  his  posi- 
tion on  horseback  endangered,  he 
suddenly  changes  his  attiinide.  He 
then  sits  down  in  his  saddle,  throws 
his  weight  well  back,  gpraspe  the 
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saddle  flaps  firmlj  with  his  legs, 
and  keeps  his  feet  lightly  touching 
the  stirrups.  Compare  the  seat  of 
a  jockey  when  easing  his  horse 
during  the  race  with  his  seat  when 
'  sitting  down  to  ride'  at  the  closing 
struggle,  and  you  will  perceive  at 
once  how  striHng  is  the  contrast. 

Now  there  is  no  disparagement 
in  saying  that,  although  both  these 
seats  may  be  excellent  in  their  way, 
both  are  necessarily,  and  indeed 
confessedly,  imperfect.  The  stir- 
rup or  forward  seat  is  not  the 
firmest  possible,  and  the  saddle  or 
backward  seat  is  not  the  easiest 
possible.  This,  indeed,  is  obvious 
from  the  mere  fkct  of  their  alternate 
adoption.  No  good  horseman  would 
think  of  standing  in  his  stirrups 
when  riding  at  a  fence,  or  when  his 
horse  begins  to  plunge ;  because  he 
knows  that  by  doing  so  he  would 
infallibly  get  himself  unseated.  No 
good  horseman  would  think  of 
sitting  back  in  his  saddle  during  a 
twenty-mile  trot  upon  a  fast  and 
high-stepping  roadster ;  because  he 
knows  that,  however  closely  and 
steadily  he  may  adhere  to  his  seat, 
his  fetigue  would  soon  be  intoler- 
able. The  attitude  which  combines 
ease  and  firmness  is  one  which  the 
[English  hunting  saddle  will  not 
permit. 

If  you  wish  to  know  why  not, 
look  at  the  outline  below.  It  was 
drawn  by  Aiken,  and  approved  by 


rider's  stirrups  is  eight  or  nine  in- 
ches in  advance  of  the  vertical  pres- 
sure of  his  seat.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  That  if  the  rider  wishes  to 
press  vertically  upon  his  stirrups,  or 
in  other  words  to  ride  easUy  and 
without  fatigue,  he  must  lean  for- 
ward until  his  centre  of  gravity  iit 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  advance  of 
its  present  position.  This,  it  is  ob- 
vious, will  place  him  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  hanging  over  his 
horse's  withers — an  attitude  exceed- 
ingly insecure  to  himself,  and  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  animal's  fore  legs. 

But  suppose  that  the  rider,  struck 
with  the  inconvenience  of  the 
old-fashioned  stoop,  endeavours  to. 
combine  comfort  and  safety  by 
pressing  his  stirrups  with  his  feet 
while  sitting  erect  in  his  saddle.  He 
cannot  do  ihis  without  carrying  his 
feet  well  forward;  and  he  cannot 
press  his  stirrups  with  his  feet  wdl 
forward  without  shoving  his  seat 
more  or  less  backward.  The  in^ 
evitable  consequences  will  be,  that 
his  weight  will  rest  upon  the  horse's 
loins,  that  the  grasp  of  his  thighs 
will  be  loosened,  that  he  will  bound 
in  his  seat  with  a  piteous  thump  at 
every  stride,  and  that  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  escapes  a  spill  at  the  first 
high  fence.  Every  good  horseman 
well  knows  the  graceless  and  com- 
fortless insecurity  of  a  'stirrup  seat  ;^ 
and  the  clever  drawing  already  cited 
contains  a  striking  likeness  o^  and  a 
solemn  warning  against  it. 


Kimrod,  as  a  specimen  of  what  a 
good  hunting  seat  ought  to  be.  But 
ns  great  defect  is  apparent  at  a 
glance.      The  vertical  pull  of  the 


This,  however,  is  not  alL  In 
the  English  hunting  saddle,  not  only 
is  the  forward  seat  far  from  secure, 
but  even  the  backward  seat  is  oot 
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quite  BO  secure  as  it  might  easily  be 
made.  The  horseman's  inabilify  to 
press  his  stirrups  without  disturbing 
his  seat  deprives  him,  so  long  as  he 
retains  his  proper  position,  of  all 
lateral  support.  To  a  novice  this  is 
a  most  serious  inconvenience.  Every 
one  knows  that  bad  riders  instinc- 
tively throw  themselves  forward 
when  they  think  their  seat  unsafe, 
thereby  abandoning  all  balance  and 
command  of  the  horse,  and  that  they 
do  this  because  the  forward  position 
of  their  stirrups  makes  them  feel 
afraid  of  falling  off  backwards  or 
sideways.  A  good  rider  can  no 
doubt  sit  firmly  however  his  stirrups 
may  be  placed;  but  this  is  only 
because  he  could  sit  firmly  without 
any  stirrups  at  all. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  principle 
of  the  English  hunting  seat  is 
radically  defective.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  English  hunting  seat 
is  a  bad  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is 
not  in  all  respects  so  complete  as  it 
might  be.  It  does  not  make  the 
most  of  all  the  expedients  for 
securing  ease  and  firmness  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  horse- 
man. A  first-rate  English  field 
horseman  may  therefore  be  compared 
to  a  crack  rijfleman  who  fires  with- 
out adjusting  his  sights,  or  to  a 
skilful  billiard  player  who  plays 
without  chalking  his  cue.  However 
successful  he  may  be,  no  man  can 
say  he  might  not  have  done  still 
better  if  ne  had  not  thrown  a 
chance  away. 

We  all  know  the  position  in  which 
a  horseman  who  rides  without  saddle 
or  stirrups  will  naturally,  or  rather 
must  necessarily,  place  himself.  He 
sits  down  behind  his  horse's  withers, 
with  his  knees  well  fixed  against 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  and  his 
legs  and  feet  hanging  vertically 
downwards.  This  was  the  seat  of 
the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  it 
is  still  the  seat  of  the  Prairie  and 
Pampas  Indians ;  and  its  beau-ideal 
is  to  be  found  in  the   equestrian 


figures  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  That 
it  is  eminently  beautiful  and  graceful 
nobody  can  deny  ;  but  still  we  will 
venture  to  suggest  that,  to  the  eye 
of  a  modem  horseman,  it  leaves 
something  wanting.  The  careless 
droop  of  3ie  leg  and  foot,  exquisitely 
easy  as  it  is,  suggests  a  suspicion 
of  uselessness,  which  subtracts  from 
the  perfection  of  the  classical  rider*s 
attitude. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  old  tra- 
ditional military  seat,  which  was 
brought  from  the  steppes  of  Asia 
by  the  nations  of  wild  cavalry  who 
followed  the  horsetails  of  Attila  and 
Zingis.  This  is  the  true  central 
position  defined  by  Major  Dwyer — 
the  rider  in  the  middle  of  the  horse's 
back,  and  the  girths  and  stirrups 
directly  under  the  rider.  We  think 
that  a  good  specimen  of  this  attitude, 
though  it  may  not  precisely  conform 
to  the  flowing  outlines  of  abstract 
elegance  which  would  gratify  an 
artist,  will  strike  a  practical  judge 
of  horsemanship  as  wonderfuUy 
fine.  The  martial  and  commfmding 
uprightness  of  the  whole  person, 
the  air  of  strength  and  solidity  given 
by  the  vertical  tread  upon  the 
stirrups,  and  above  all  the  inexpres- 
sible ease  and  freedom  which  the 
central  poise  of  the  rider  permits  to 
the  horse,  combine  to  form  an  eques- 
trian figure  from  which  Marochetti 
need  not  have  disdained  to  model 
an  effigy  for  some  Tartar  conqueror 
of  old. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  English 
hunting  seat  will  show  that  it  is 
copied  from  the  former  of  these  two 
positions.  When  seen  in  its  best 
form,  the  forward  seat,  the  sloping 
thigh  and  the  vertical  leg,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
The  English  horseman  has  indeed 
adopted  the  saddle  and  stirrup,  but 
he  has  taken  care  to  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  require  any  de- 
parture from  the  classical  attitude. 
He  fixes  his  saddle  just  where  the 
saddleless  rider  would  naturally  sit, 
and  he  suspends  his  stirrups  just 
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where  the  legs  of  the  stirrnpless  rider 
would  natimkUy  hang.  And  the 
consequence  is,  that  his  saddle  and 
stirrups,  though  thej  may  enable 
him  to  avoid  fatigue,  do  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  firmness  of  his  seat  on 
horseback,  because  he  refuses  to 
adopt  the  proper  position  for  re- 
ceiving their  assistance. 

*  We  do  not  preach  to  that  dull 
elf*  who,  with  his  seat  thrust  back 
upon  his  horse's  loins,  and  his  feet 
thrust  forward  to  his  horse's  elbows, 
is  accustomed  to  lounge  upon  his 
ample  hunting  saddle  like  a  rower 
upon  a  boat's  thwart.  Such  a  horse- 
man, if  horseman  he  can  be  called, 
will  only  make  bad  worse  if  he 
adopts  a  proper  saddle  without 
having  previously  acquired  a  proper 
seat.  We  speak  to  the  many 
excellent  riders  whose  seats  on 
horseback  are  as  perfect  as  their 
imperfect  equipments  will  allow 
them  to  be.  Such  a  rider  would, 
we  are  persuaded,  find  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  make  trial  of  the 
method  of  saddling  suggested  by 
Major  Dwyer.  We  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  he  does  not  discover,  as 
soon  as  he  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  trifling  change  of  attitude, 
that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  certain 
want  in  his  horsemanship,  and  that 
this  want  has  now  vanished  for 
ever. 

1 .  He  will  find  that  the  central 
position  of  his  stirrups  does  not 
diminish  the  ease  with  which  he  can 
stand  in  them  at  a  gallop,  or  rise 
in  them  at  a  trot.  2.  He  will  find 
that  the  firmness  of  his  seat  is  won- 
derfully increased  by  his  ability  to 
press  his  stirrups  firmly  with  his 
feet,  without  relaxing  lus  grasp  of 
the  saddle  or  disturbing  the  ba- 
lance of  his  body.  3.  He  will  find 
that  his  seat  has  become  much 
more  secure  against  an  unexpected 
shock,  because  he  can  ease  him- 
self by  using  his  stirrups  without 
departing  from  his  proper  position 
in  the  saddle.  4.  He  will  find, 
lastly,  that  the  backward  position 


of  the  leg,  rendered  natural  by  the 
central  stirrup,  is  a  great  assistance 
in  the  application  of  the  spur — 
an  act  which  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish horseman  usually  accompanies 
either  by  bending  forwards  the  body 
or  by  throwing  upwards  the  thigh 
and  knee. 

When  the  horse  is  properly  sad- 
dled and  mou!hted,  we  have  next  to 
consider  how  we  can  best  direct  and 
control  his  movements ;  and  this 
cannot  be  effectually  done  unless  he 
is  properly  bitted.  The  proper  me- 
thod of  bitting  horses  is  a  subject 
to  which  Major  Dwyer  has  given 
great  attention;  and  his  remarks 
upon  it  are  at  once  strictly  scientific 
and  thoroughly  rational.  He  is 
one  of  those  fastidious  horsemen 
who  hold  that  every  horse  requires  . 
a  special  bit,  and  will  never  be- 
come thoroughly  manageable  in  any 
other.  But  hiB  reasoning  is,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  ignorant  empirics 
who  fancy  they  can  mollify  a  horse's 
temper  by  torturing  his  jaws.  The 
purpose  for  which  he  consults  the 
peculiar  shape  of  each  horse's  mouth 
is  merely  to  make  the  bit  fit  as  ac- 
curately and  work  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  to  procure  obedience 
without  inflicting  pain. 

The  object  of  the  horseman  when 
adjusting  his  bridle  is,  or  should  be, 
to  make  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
bit  press  right  across  the  bars  of 
the  horse's  jaw;  that  is  to  say, 
across  the  gaps  or  toothless  intervals 
which  separate  the  incisors  or  biters 
froxn  the  molars  or  grinders.  So 
long  as  this  is  effectually  done  the 
horse's  mouth  will  yield  freely  tq 
the  pull  of  the  reins,  and  his  move- 
ments will  consequently  be  readily 
controllable  by  the  rider.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  the  action  of  the 
bit,  however  well  placed,  may  be 
shifted  from  the  bars  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  horse  carries  his  head ; 
but  with  this  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  No  horse,  however 
well- broken  and  good-tempered,  will 
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go  pleasantly  nnless  his  bit  is  so 
placed  as  to  rest  across  his  bars ; 
and  we  have  therefore  to  consider 
how  this  is  to  be  managed. 

The  adjustment  of  a  plain  snaffle 
or  bridoon  is  a  very  simple  matter ; 
we  have  only  to  tsie  care  that  the 
month-piece  exactly  fits  the  width 
of  the  horse's  mouth,  and  that  it  is 
so  suspended  as  barely  to  touch  the 
angles  of  his  lips.  The  inconve- 
nience which  the  horse  will  sustain 
from  a  mouth-piece  which  is  so 
narrow  as  to  chafe  his  lips  against 
his  teeth,  or  which  is  hxmg  so  high 
as  to  draw  up  the  comers  of  his 
month,  need  not  be  pointed  ont. 
But  a  month-piece  which  is  too  wide 
will  hurt  him  by  donbling  back  and 
nipping  his  jaws  like  a  pair  of 
pincers  ;  and  a  mouth-piece  which 
is  hung  too  low  will  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  curb.  The  snaffle 
bit  should  be  slightly  curved,  and 
rather  thicker  at  the  ends  than  at 
the  central  joint,  in  order  to  disable 
the  horse  from  using  his  tongue  so 
as  to  prevent  the  mouth-piece  from 
acting  upon  his  bars. 

A  curb  is  a  mnch  more  compli- 
cated contrivance  than  a  snaffle,  and 
its  adjustment  is  therefore  a  much 
nicer  task.  We  all  know  how  a 
curb  is  constructed,  but  perhaps  we 
have  not  all  considered  the  precise 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  act 
upon  the  horse's  mouth.  It  con- 
sists of  a  solid  month-piece,  having 
in  its  centre  an  arch  or  curvature 
termed  the  j^ort,  and  at  its  ends  two 
parallel  cross  bars  termed  the 
cheeks ;  the  shorter  ends  of  the 
cheeks  being  connected  by  a  chain. 
When  the  curb  is  put  on,  tibe  mouth- 
piece is  placed  in  the  horse's  mouth, 
the  curb  chain  passes  under  his 
chin,  and  the  reins  are  attached  to 
the  lower  or  longer  ends  of  the 
cheeks.  The  result  is,  supposing  the 
bit  to  act  properly,  that  when  the 
reins  are  pulled  the  curb-chain  acts 
as  a  fulcrum  for  the  action  of  the 
month-piece  upon  the  mouth,  while 
the  port  serves  to  give  room  for  the 


tongue  BO  as  to  leave  the  ends  of 
the  mouth-piece  resting  upon  the 
bars. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  will 
be  frustrated  if^  instead  of  making 
the  curb-chain  a  fulcruih  for  the 
pressure  of  the  mouth-piece  upon 
the  mouth,  we  allow  the  mouth- 
piece to  become  a  fulcrum  for  the 
pressure  of  the  curb-chain  upon 
the  chin ;  in  other  words,  if  we  so 
adjust  the  bridle  that  the  pressure 
of  the  curb-chain  upon  the  chin  is 
more  painM  to  the  horse  i^ian  the 
pressure  of  the  mouth-piece  upon 
the  mouth.  In  this  case  it  is  obvious 
that  the  horse's  instinct  will  lead 
him  to  disregard  the  lesser  pain 
caused  by  the  backward  pressure 
upon  his  mouth,  and  to  avoid  so  fds 
as  he  can  the  greater  pain  caused 
by  the  forward  pressure  upon  his 
chin.  For  this  purpose  he  will  of 
course  yield  his  chin  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure  upon  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  will  thrust  out  his  nose 
and  throw  back  his  head,  which  is 
just  what  we  do  Tiot  wish  him  to  do. 

Well  then,  we  have  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  curb  two  distinct  ianlts 
to  guard  arainst.  The  pressure  of 
the  curb-cnain  being  merely  in- 
tended as  a  fulcrum,  we  have  to 
take  care  that  it  is  not  unneces- 
sarily painful ;  and  the  pressure  (^ 
the  mouth-piece  being  intended  as 
a  restraint,  we  have  to  take  care 
that  it  is  not  ineffectuallv  painless. 
In  the  former  case  the  horse  will, 
as  we  have  seen,  yield  to  the  bridle 
in  the  wrong  direction ;  in  the  latter 
he  will  not  yield  at  alL  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  the  inflictaon  of  jMin 
is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  object 
of  a  fulcrum,  and  that  the  infliction 
of  some  slight  pain  is  absolutdly 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straint. We  must  therefore  make 
the  pressure  of  the  curb-chauL  as 
painless  we  possibly  can,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  mouth-pieoe  just  so 
painfril  that  the  horse  will  racier 
yield  than  sustain  it.3glc 
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In  order  to  make  the  pressure  of 
the  cnrlvcham  painless,  we  must 
first  take  care  that  the  cnrb-ohain 
itself  is  not  calculated  to  inflict 
pain.  It  must  for  this  purpose  be 
made  of  perfectly  flat  luaks,  having 
smooth  and  rounded  edges,  and  so 
pat  together  as  to  be  incapable  of 
over-twisting ;  and  it  must,  above 
all,  be  as  broad  as  it  can  be  with- 
out overlapping  that  part  of  the 
chin  upon  which,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  it  ought  to  lie.  Eight- 
tilths  of  an  inch.  Major  Dwyer 
thinks,  is  quite  broad  enough  to 
avoid  pinching  or  cutting,  and 
quite  narrow  enough  to  flt  the 
great  majority  of  horses'  chins.  If 
the  horse's  chin  will  allow  a  greater 
width,  so  much  the  better;  if  it 
requires  a  width  materially  less,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  protect  the 
skin  against  the  metal  by  fitting 
the  curb-chain  with  a  cloth  or 
leather  lining. 

But  no  curb-chain,  however  well 
made  in  itself,  can  be  painless  to 
the  horse  unless  it  is  properly 
fitted  to  his  chin.  How  this  can 
be  most  e£BDctually  done,  no  man 
who  inspects  the  exterior  con- 
struction of  the  horse's  jaw  can 
fiul  to  perceive.  Directly  beneath 
the  chin  lies  a  depression  or  cavity 
known  as  the  chm  or  curb  groove, 
formed  by  flat  and  rounded  bones, 
and  covered  by  a  thick,  soft,  and 
by  no  means  sensitive  skin.  Below 
this  groove  is  the  projection  of  tiie 
axider  lip,  which  is  so  formed  that 
the  curb-chain  could  hardly  be 
made  to  rest  upon  it  without  slip- 
ping; but  above  it  are  the  sharp 
hard  bones  and  thin  tight  skin  of 
the  horse's  cheek,  upon  which  the 
pressure  of  any  hard  substance 
would  soon  inflict  severe  pain,  and 
might  end  by  establishing  a  wound. 
Our  obiect  is,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  cuTD-cbain  resting  in  the  chin 
groove,  and  to  prevent  it  from  slip- 
ping upwards  so  as  to  rest  upon 
the  cheek  bones. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  ob- 


ject, there  are  two  conditions  which 
must  be  observed.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  take  care  that  the 
mouUi-piece  riests  upon  the  bars  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  the  chin  groove. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  ti^e 
care  that  the  upper  branches  of 
the  curb  cheeks  are  precisely  equal 
in  length  to  the  d&pth  of  the  curb- 
chain  when  properlv  placed,  or  in 
other  words  to  the  distance  between 
the  central  point  of  the  mouth-piece 
and  tiie  central  point  of  the  chin 
groove.  If  the  mouth-piece  rests 
upon  the  bars  above  the  level  of 
the  chin  groove,  its  pressure  upon 
the  bars  when  the  reins  are  pulled 
will  tend  to  draw  tbe  curb-chain 
upwards,  and  cause  it  to  rest  more 
or  less  upon  the  cheek  bones.  And 
if  the  upper  branches  of  the  curb- 
cheeks  are  longer  than  the  depth 
of  the  curb-chain  when  properly 
placed,  the  same  consequence  wiU 
follow ;  because  they  wOl  act  upon 
the  curb-chain  at  an  angle  with  its 
line  of  action — ^that  is  to  say,  with 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  meant 
to  draw  the  mouth-piece — exceed- 
ing forty-five  degrees. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the 
curb-chain  is  well  made  and  well 
placed,  there  are  still  two  subordi- 
nate points  to  which  we  must  at- 
tend before  we  can  be  quite  sure 
that  it  will  cause  no  pain  to  the 
horse.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
lap  evenly  and  smoothly  around 
the  chin  groove,  so  as  to  exert  an 
equable  pressure  upon  the  whole 
of  its  surfieuse.  If  its  central  part 
presses  the  chin  groove  while  its 
ends  stand  clear,  which  will  neoes* 
sarily  be  the  case  if  the  mouth-piece 
is  too  wide,  the  partial  pressure 
will  not  only  give  pain,  but  is  very 
likely  to  create  an  ulcer  under  the 
chin.  In  the  second  place,  it  must 
not  be  too  tight.  If  it  wrinkles 
the  skin  of  the  chin  groove  it  is 
sure  to  chafe,  however  well  placed 
and  fitted  it  may  be.  The  curb 
cheeks  should  therefor^  in  Hi^'or 
Dwyer's  opinion,  be  allowed  an  an- 
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galar  play  of  at  least  eight  degrees 
before  they  act  upon  the  curb-chain 
so  as  to  make  it  press  the  chin. 

We  have  now  adjusted  the  curb- 
chain  so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly 
painless  fulcrum  for  our  lever,  and 
it  is  time  to  consider  how  we  can 
make  the  pressure  of  the  mouth- 
piece effective.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  the 
mouth-piece  should  rest  upon  the 
bars,  not  upon  the  tongue  ;  and  of 
this  we  can  never  be  sure  unless 
the  mouth-piece  exactly  fits  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  i .  The  width  of 
the  mouth-piece  must  be  precisely 
equal  to  the  width  between  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  horse's  lips. 
If  it  is  narrower  it  will  give  un- 
necessary pain;  and  if  it  is  wider 
it  is  sure  to  slip  aside,  in  which 
case  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base 
of  the  port  must  rest  upon  the 
tongue.  2.  The  width  of  the  port 
must  be  precisely  equal  to  that  of 
the  lingual  canal  or  tongue  channel. 
If  it  is  wider,  the  angles  at  the  base 
of  the  port  will  cause  unnecessary 
pain  by  resting  upon  the  bars ;  if 
it  is  narrower  they  will  rest  upon 
the  tongue.  3.  The  arch  of  the 
port  must  fit  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  volume  of  the  tongue.  If  it  is 
too  deep  it  will  cause  unnecessary 
pain  by  pressing  the  roof  of  the 
mouth ;  if  it  is  too  low  it  will 
enable  the  horse  to  lifl  the  mouth- 
piece with  his  tongue. 

But  the  mouth-piece,  however 
accurately  it  may  be  fitted  to  the 
horse's  mouth,  will  lose  much  of 
its  power  if  it  is  not  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  curb-chain.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  there  were  no  curb- 
chain,  the  pull  of  the  reins  would 
at  once  turn  the  mouth-piece  round, 
and  cause  it  to  act  directly  upon 
the  bars  like  a  snaffle ;  and  of  course 
the  case  will  to  a  certain  degree  be 
the  same  if  the  support  of  the  curb- 
chain  is  imperfect.  In  order  to 
prevent  it  from  being  so,  we  have 
only  to  observe  the  three  rules 
already  laid  down:    1.     That  the 


mouth-piece  must  rest  upon  the 
bars  exactly  level  with  the  chin 
groove ;  2.  That  the  upper  bnmches 
of  the  curb  cheeks  must  be  equal 
in  length  to  the  depth  of  the  curb- 
chain;  3.  That  the  curb-chain  most 
be  slack  enough  to  allow  the  cheeks 
an  angular  play  of  eight  degrees.  If 
the  mouth-piece  hangs  too  low,  if 
the  upper  branches  of  the  cheeks 
are  too  short,  or  if  the  curb-chain 
is  too  slack,  the  curb  will  more  or 
less  '  fall  through  ;'  that  is  to  say, 
it  will  wholly  or  partially  lose  the 
character  of  a  lever,  and  act  as  a 
direct  force. 

Now  that  we  have  got  our  lever 
completely  adjusted,  wo  have  only 
to  consider  how  powerful  we  intend 
to  make  it.  The  power  of  tiie 
lever,  or  in  other  words  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  curb,  will  of  course  vary 
directlv  as  the  length  of  the  lower 
curb  cheeks,  and  inversely  as  the 
thickness  of  the  mouth-piece.  The 
common  rule  is  to  make  the  lower 
curb  cheeks  double  the  length  of 
the  upper,  and  the  mouth-pieoe 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  uniform 
diameter.  Major  Dwyer  thinks 
this  quite  sufficient  in  ordinaiy 
cases ;  but  he  says  that  there  are 
horses  the  natural  callousness  of 
whose  bars  will  be  found  to  require 
a  thinner  mouth-piece.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  dispute  his  opinion ;  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  inquire 
whether  this  peculiarity  is  not  verr 
rare  among  well  bred  English 
horses.  We  never  tried  the  mouth 
of  an  English  hack  or  hunter  which 
did  not  speedily  yield  to  a  steady 
pressure  upon  the  bars  witii  an 
ordinary  curb;  and  we  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that,  for 
most  English  hacks  and  hunters, 
our  ordinary  curb  is  quite  sharp 
enough. 

We  will  now  recapitulate  Major 
Dwyer's  instructions  for  bitting  the 
horse.  The  mouth-piece  of  the 
snaffle  is  to  lie  just  clear  of  the 
comers  of  the  horse's  mouth ;  it  is 
to  be  equal  in  width  to  the  horse's 
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moath,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  in  thickness  at  the  extremities. 
The  month-piece  of  the  curb  is  to 
lie  precisely  on  a  level  with  the 
chin  groove ;  it  is  to  be  equal  in 
'vvidth  to  the  horse's  mouth,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness throughout.  The  port  is  to  be 
equal  in  width  to  the  tongue-chan- 
nel, and  in  depth  to  the  thickness 
of  the  horse's  tongue.  The  curb- 
chain  is  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
flat,  and  equal,  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  to  the  chin  groove  in 
which  it  is  to  lie.  The  upper  curb 
cheeks  are  to  be  equal  in  length  to 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
the  mouth-piece  and  the  centre  of 
the  chin  groove;  and  the  lower  curb 
cheeks  are  to  be  double  the  length 
of  the  upper. 

Now  it  will  be  found,  according 
to  Major  Dwyer's  experience,  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  mouth  are, 
in  most  saddle  horses  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  size — say  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  hands — almost  exactly 
alike.  The  depth  from  the  centre 
of  the  mouth  to  the  centre  of  the 
chin  groove,  or  as  Major  Dwycr 
terms  it  the  height  of  the  bars,  is 
almost  invariably  lA  English 
inches.  The  width  of  the  lingual 
canal  is  as  nearly  as  possible  three 
fourths  the  height  of  the  bars,  or 
from    i^    to      ix*xr  inches.      The 


width  of  the  mouth  varies  from 
3^  to  4^  inches.  The  length  of 
the  chin  groove  is  about  one  half 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  mouth, 
and  its  breadth  about  -f^y  of  an 
inch.  The  dimensions  of  a  proper 
curb  for  such  a  horse  as  we  have 
described  will  therefore  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Mouth-piece — width  from 
3^^  to  4^9  inches,  thickness  |  of  an 
inch,  width  of  port  i J  inch;  curb- 
chain — length  6  to  6^jg  inches, 
breadth  -f^  of  an  inch ;  cheeks — up- 
per length,  iy\  inch,  lower  length, 
3^"^  inches.  For  the  depth  of  the 
port  alone  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down. 

We  shall  not  follow  Major  Dwyer 
through  the  more  recondite  portions 
of  his  excellent  work.  His  sug- 
gestions for  the  education  of  the 
young  horse,  and  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  vicious  horse,  are  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  valuable  ; 
but  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
required  by  the  professional  riding- 
master  than  by  the  ordinary  horse- 
man. We  confine  our  remarks  to 
those  general  principles  whose  ap- 
prehension is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
per use  of  the  animal ;  and  wo 
think  we  may  add  that  the  man 
whom  they  &il  to  interest  either 
does  not  possess  a  good  horse  or 
does  not  deserve  him. 


THE   MILTON    AND    GALILEO    LETTERS. 

PttorasscB  Othsn^s  communication  reached  us  when  the  Maj  number  of  the  Magazine 
was  going  through  the  press,  and  it  is  mj  duty  to  say  that  the  concluding  page  of  his 
article  throwing  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  was  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

The  letters  were  in  my  own  opinion  so  obriously  forgeries,  that  I  should  have  attached 
no  importance  whatever  to  them  except  for  the  imprimatur  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  I  Uiought  that  Professor  Owen's  incredulity  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  a 
sentence  in  the  part  of  the  article  which  was  printed ;  that  the  prompt  denunciation  of 
the  fraud,  which  was  certain  to  follow  on  the  publication  of  the  letters  in  England,  would 
be  a  fit  rebuke  to  the  incautiousness  of  the  Academy,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
me  therefore  to  postpone  their  appearance,  as  I  should  otherwise  hare  been  obliged  to  do. 

If  I  have  thus  lea  hasty  readers  to  suppose  Professor  Owen's  sagacity  to  have  been  at 
fault,  I  must  ofifer  my  humble  apologies  both  to  them  and  to  him. 
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